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PREFACE. 


■•♦♦■ 


This  volume  of  the  Annual  CroLOPiEa)iA,  for  the  year  1869,  presents  the 
United  States  in  a  condition  of  peaceful  development.  The  armies  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  wonnds  of  the  recent  conflict  are  healing,  the  angry  pas- 
sions are  calmed,  legitimate  authority  exerts  its  powerful  sway,  institutions  are 
moulded  to  the  new  order  of  affairs,  industry  is  everywhere  active,  improve- 
ments of  every  conceivable  kind  are  projected,  and  a  buoyant  spirit  inspires  the 
nation  with  vast  anticipations  of  future  prosperity.  A  change  in  the  persons 
who  administered  the  Federal  Government  took  place  during  the  year,  which 
secured  unanimity  and  cooperation  in  all  departments.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  hasten  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  three  States  then  unrepre- 
sented at  Washington.  Conventions  were  held,  constitutions  drafted  and  dis- 
cussed, amended  and  submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted  ;  State  oflBcers  were 
chosen,  and  the  entire  organization  of  local  governments  completed.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  other  reconstructed  States,  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  white  and 
colored  man,  as  a  citizen,  a  legislator,  and  a  judicial  officer,  the  contests  of 
factions,  the  disturbances  of  citizens,  the  relaxation  of  restraints  upon  those 
active  in  the  late  hostilities,  and  the  recuperative  power  of  the  people,  socially 
and  financially,  are  herein  presented.  The  proposition  to  throw  open  the  ballot 
of  the  country  to  every  citizen,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition ;  the  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  measure,  the  arguments  in  its  favor, 
and  the  objections  against  it ;  the  numerous  aspects  of  the  question  presented 
and  discussed,  with  the  final  action  of  th^t  body  and  the  formal  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  are  also  contained  in  these  pages. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  of  the  Goveniment,  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  the  public 
debt,  the  modifications  of  its  currency,  and  the  discussions  relative  to  the  same ; 
its  fluctnationsj  the  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation  to  promote  the  relief  of 
the  people,  with  its  effects  upon  their  industrial  interests  and  prosperity ;  the 
banking  system,  with  its  expansions  and  contractions ;  the  fruits  of  agriculture, 
and  the  spread  of  internal  trade  and  commerce ;  the  proceedings  in  the  Southern 
States  to  establish  securely  their  social  affairs ;  the  various  political  conventions 
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of  the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  acts  of  State 
Legislatures ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State  governments ;  the  surprising  extension  of  the  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  especially  of  railroads;  the  resources  of  the  several  States, 
and  all  those  facts  which  manifest  their  rapid  progress. 

In  Europe,  the  progress  of  the  peaceful  reconstruction  of  the  Government 
of  France,  under  the  control  of  Napoleon,  has  awakened  unusual  interest.  The 
improvements  in  Turkey  and  the  unsettled  relations  with  Egypt ;  the  move- 
ments in  Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  a  provisional  government,  to  inaugurate 
popular  institutions ;  the  modifications  in  the  relations  existing  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  together  with  other 
events  of  less  importance,  and  the  movements  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia  for  a  more  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  are  very 
fully  narrated  in  these  pages. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  was  displayed  by  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  the  opening  for  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  besides 
many  other  works  less  extensive  and  important,  which  are  herein  noticed. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  were  of  a  most  friendly 
character  during  the  year,  and  the  discussions  or  efforts  to  arrange  every  vexed 
question  were,  by  common  consent,  as  it  were,  laid  aside.  Negotiations  for 
authority  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  San  Domingo,  were  successfully  made,  and  are  stated  in  these  pages. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensively  described. 

•Geographical  discoveries  have  been  actively  pushed  forward  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  with  interesting  results. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  is  as  extensive  as  during  any 
previous  year.  The  titles  of  all  the  more  important  works  have  been  presented, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  an  account 
of  their  conventions,  plans  of  union,  branches,  membership,  views  on  public 
affairs  and  progress  of  opinions,  are  presented  from  official  sources.  The  pre- 
liminary proceedings  and  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Eome  are  also 
fully  narrated. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  given  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note  in 
every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  official 
pereons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABYSSINIA  (Arabic,  Edbesh),  an  empire  sai,  Prince  of  Tigr6,  who  last  year  concladed 
in  Eastern  AMca,  oonsists  of  the  three  former  ftiendship  with  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  keeps  at 
kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Tigr6.  It  has  his  court  at  Adoa  two  German  missionaries, 
an  area  estimated  at  168,392  square  miles,  and  and  an  English  officer.  Colonel  Kirkham,  who 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions,  renders  him  important  services  as  instructor 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Ethiopian  Chris-  of  his  army ;  and  he  intends,  as  soon  as  his 
tiana,  bnt  there  are  many  MohammedsAs  in  troops  shall  have  been  well  drilled,  to  besin  a 
the  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  are  campaign  against  Gobazie,  the  ruler  of  Amhara, 
the  fbllowiflg :  Adoa,  with  a  population  yari-  and  Menilek,  the  Prince  of  Shoa,  the  former  of 
ondy  estimated  at  from  3,500  to  10,000  inhab-  whom  last  year  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
itants;  Aliya  Amba,  2,500 ;  Aouzienne  (Tigr^),  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  The  occasion  for  this 
iOOO;  Dixan  (Sarae),  2,000;  Gondar,  5,0(M)  to  imminent  war  has  been  ftimis^ed  by  tiie  ex- 
12,000 ;  Methemmeh,  1,200  to  5»000 ;  Mota  peoted  arrival  of  a  new  Abuna,  or  head  of  the 
(Go^jamX  3,000;  Tchelenkot  (Tigr6),  8,000;  Abyssinian  Church,  who,  as  usual,  is  sent  by 
Enrata  has  become  the  most  important  town  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Cairo,  and  for  the  ro- 
sace the  destruction  of  Gondar.*  The  soil  of  ception  of  whom  Kassai  has  sent  an  embassy 
Abjfiinia  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  the  pop-  to  Egypt  with  costly  presents.  Gobazie  dis- 
nladon  is  subject  to  exorbitant  taxes  and  con-  putes  with  his  neighbor  the  possession  of  the 
tmoed  plundering,  and  thereby  reduced  to  Abuna,  who  generally  resides  in  Amhara ;  for 
wretched  poverty.  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Abuna  to  crown  the 

The  great  interest  which  the  civilized  world  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 

has  for  several  years  taken  in  Abyssinia  has  Prince  Kassai,  one  of  the  three  competitors 

nearly  come  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  the  for  the  throne,  has  abolished  the  slave-trade, 

En^h  expedition.    The  Emperor  Theodore  and  the  export  and  import  duties.    His  chie& 

n^  whose  life  and  tragic  death  have  been  have  been  ordered  to  assist  foreign  merchants, 

narrated  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  An*  Kassai  has  also  established  a  market  for  foreign 

^AL  OTGLOPiBDiA^  was,  by  his  superior  states-  goods  at  Adoa,  and  offers  large  tracts  of  un- 

manship  and  barbaric  energy,  on  the  point  of  cultivated  land  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  coffee, 

ooQsolidating  the  incongruous  tribes  wnich  in-  indigo,  and  sugar, 

habit  that  country  into  one,  of  creating  an  The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  so  well  aware 
Abysanian  nationality,  and  of  securing  for  his  of  the  great  loss  which  their  country  has  suf- 
country  a  recognized  rank  among  the  nations  of  fered  by  the  death  of  Theodore,  that  they  have 
the  earth.  Nomoreconclusiveproofof  the  ex-  begun  to  venerate  him  as  a  saint.  The  Ger- 
ceptional  ability  of  Theodore  could  be  given,  man  missionaries  in  Abyssinia  report  that 
than  a  comparison  of  his  administration  with  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  his  grave,  where  a 
the  anarchy  into  which  Abyssinia  is  now  re*  number  of  miracles  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
lapsing  for  want  of  a  man  who  can  follow  in  A  greater  influence,  however,  upon  the  desti- 
hia  footsteps.  Jn  fact,  the  whole  history  of  nies  of  Abyssinia,  than  by  the  miracles  of  St. 
Abyssinia  from  December,  1868,  to  October,  Theodore,  is  likely  to  be  exercised  by  the  prog- 
1869,  the  date  of  our  latest  advices,  has  been  ress  which  neighboring  Egypt  cannot  fail  to 
an  uninterrupted  civil  war.  Three  princes  are  make  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Isth- 
aspiring  to  the  inheritance  of  Theodore.  £[as-  mus  of  Suez. 
»_«__-^___^  There  still  are  in  Abyssinia  a  few  distin- 

•  For  a  foUer  aoooimt  of  the  topognphy  of  the  country,  g^^^hed  Europeans  who  hold  a  high  position. 

Me  AxBBxcAs  AxsuAJL  Ctolofjidza  for  1868.  A  German  naturalist,  Wilhelm  Schimper,  who 
Vol.  1X-— 1.    A 
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had  loft  for  the  East  in  1834,  settled,  after  sev-  be  fonad  to  surpass  the  absurdity  of  the  prepa- 
eral  years'  trayelling,  in  Abyssinia,  married  a  rations  for  the  Abyssinian  war  made  in  Bom- 
native  woman,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  bay.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  com- 
Prince  Ubi3,  of  Tigr6,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  pliunts  of  the  author:  Every  thing  depended 
be  intrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  on  land  transport,  and  this,  acoordmg  to  Cap- 
of  the  district  of  Antilecho.    Another  German,  *  tain  Hozier,  was  intentionally  crippled.    The 
Eduard  Zander,  Went  to  Abyssinia  in   1847,  early  difficulties  of  the  expedition  were  tracea- 
and  obtained  likewise  an  influential  position  ble  to  defective  organization,  which  Sir  Robert 
with  Ubi6.    After  the  decisive  battle,  in  1855,  Kapier  had  to  remodel  after  he  took  the  field. 
Zander  entered  the  service  with  Theodore,  was  The  first  of  the  series  of  posts  by  which  the 
appointed  commander  of  the  fortified  island  of  British  line  of  march  was  secured  was  Senafe, 
Gorgora  in  the  Lake  Tsana,  and  rose  to  the  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-lerel, 
highest  military  rank.    He  still  was  with  Theo-  and  sixty-five  miles  from  Zulla.    The  road  be- 
dore  in  February,  1868,  but  has  not  been  heard  tween  these  two  places  was  made  by  the  army, 
from  since.    Dr.  Munzinger,  a  native  of  Swit-  and  it  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  the  rainy 
zerland,  has  been  for  many  years  English  con-  season,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
sul  at  Massowah,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  accumulate  supplies  in  Senafe  sufficient  to  feed 
where  he  still  resides.    He  is  also  married  to  a  the  army  in  the  event  of  communications  bein^ 
native  woman,  and  author  of  some  of  the  best  temporarily  severed.    The  only  food  that  conla 
works  on  the  country  and  its  languages.    The  be  obtained  in  the  country  was  meat,  and,  in 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden,  a  few  years  ago,  order  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  troops, 
established  a  mission  in  Abyssinia,  which  re-  vegetables,  tea,  sugar,  and  spirits,  had  to  be 
mained  nndisturbed  by  Theodore,  and  new  carried  on  every  day's  march.    The  supplies 
German  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  country  of  these  articles  required  by  an  army  of  even 
in  1868.    The  continuance  of  civil  war  made,  moderate  dimensions  quicldy  swell  up  to  an 
however,  the  life  of  foreigners  in  Abyssynia  enormous  amount,  and  demand  a  large  quan- 
very  insecure.    An  Englishman,  Mr.  Powell,  tity  of  carriage.    In  this  requisite  tiie  force 
his  wife,  his  son,  a  Swedish  missionary,  Mr.  was  still  deficient  at  the  end  of  Jstnuary,  nearly 
Elfbold,  and  several  attendants,  were,  in  April,  a  month  after  ^he  commander-in-chief  and  a 
1869,  murdered  by  the  natives.    A  brother  of  ^^f^  P&rt  of  his  army  had  landed  at  Zulla. 
Mr.  Powell,  and  another  relative,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  repair 
succeeded,  subsequently,  in  tracing  the  muti-  an  originally  defective  organization,  and  the 
lated  bones,  which,  by  certain  infeJlible  proofs  ravages  of  epidemic  among  the  animals.    At 
— such  as  peculiar  stoppages  of  teeth — they  Adigerat,  in  February,  an  alteration  was  made 
were  able  to  identify  as  the  remains  of  their  in  the  general  organization  of  the  Transport 
murdered  relatives.    Moreover,  they  avenged  Corps.    It  was  s^arated  into  two  divisions, 
the  murder  by  marching  with  an  armed  force.  One,  called  the  lowland  division,  carried  snp- 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Prince  Kassai,  of  plies  from  Zulla  to  Adigerat.    The  other,  called 
TigrS,  against  the  Shangalla  tribe,  the  perpe-  the  highland  division,  worked  between  Adi- 
trators  of  the  cruel  deed.    The  Shangallas,  gerat  and  the  army  advancing  on  Magdala. 
however,  were  informed  of  the  expedition  be-  The  highland  train  consisted  of  four  divisions, 
fore  the  followers  of  Mr.  Powell  were  ready  of  two  thousand  mules  each,  which  were  sub- 
for  the  attack,  and  the  greater  portion  escaped  divided  into  troops  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
free  through  the  jungle,  which  in  this  neigh-  mules.    Its  organization  was  entirely  military, 
borhood  is  very  high.    Eight  Shangalla  sava-  and  it  worked  under  the  department  of  the 
ges  were  killed  in  the  af^ay,  one  of  whom  quartermaster-general.    The  two  Pui^'ab  mule- 
wore  the  murdered  Mr.  PowelPs  coat,  and  trains  were  the  nucleus  of  the  highland  trains, 
had,  it  subsequently  transpired,  been  the  chief  The  muleteers  were  armed,  and  under  strict 
instigator  of  the  crime.     Five  villages,  num-  discipline,  and,  consequently,  the  highland  train 
bering  fifty-two  houses,  in  which  two  guns  and  was  mdependent  of  the  regular  army  for  escorts 
other  relics  were  found,  were  ignited  and  razed  or  convoys,  or  for  guards  for  grass-cutters.    In 
to  the  ground.    Fourteen  hundred  head  of  cat-  fact^  this  train  had  now  become  what  Sir  Rob- 
tie  were  captured,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  ert  Napier  had  wished  to  have  oripnally.    The 
was  done  to  show  the  Shangalla  tribe  the  pun-  cold  nights  of  the  highland  region  rendered 
ishment  they  had  laid  themselves  open  to.  blankete  and  warm  clothing  necessary,  and 
In  England,  the  interest  in  the  Abyssinian  thus  increased  the  baggage  necessarily  carried 
question  was  somewhat  kept  up  by  the  dis-  by  the  troops;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
covery  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  exceeded  lowers,  which  are  indispensable  in  India,  were 
all  previous  calculation.    The  work  already  left  behind  at  Zulla  as  an  encumbrance, 
mentioned  by  Captain  Hozier,  who  was  Assist-  The  English  expedition,  which  was  accom- 
aht  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier,  gives  on  panied  by  a  large  number  of  able  scholars, 
this  point  some  new  information,  which  sup-  nas,  as  was  to  be  expected,  called  forth  many 
plements  our  previous  accounts  of  the  English  able  works  on  Abyssinia,  which  have  con- 
expedition.     If  Captain  Hozier's  statements  siderably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
can  be  relied  upon,  in  the  long  records  of  Eng-  try.     .Ajnong   them   we   mention :    Graham, 
lish  blunderings  in  former  wars,  nothing  can  "Glimpses  of   Abyssinia"    (London,    1867); 
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Dafton,  ^  Narratiye  of  a  Jonmey  through  Ahys-  Ghoor  monntain-ranges.  On  the  east  the  deso- 
ania;"  the  irorks  of  Hotton,  Chandler,  Plow-  late  range  of  Takht-i-8nleiman  separates  Af- 
den.  Peacock,  Ahhadie,  Lejean,  Dr.  H.  Blanc^s  ghanistan  from  India.  The  river  Oahool  flows 
'*  Narrative  of  Oaptivity  in  Ahyssinia,''  etc.  through  the  eastern  mountains,  and  empties 
(London,  1868) ;  Markham,  ^^  A  History  of  the  into  the  Indus*  Owing  to  the  divenlfied  eleva- 
AbjBsinian  Expedition "  (London,  1869.  Mr.  tion  of  the  land,  its  climatic  character  offers 
MarUuunaccompaniedthe  expedition  as  official  striking  contrasts ;  the  protected  valleys  pro- 
geographer)  ;  Prideaa,  "  A  Joumtfy  through  dudng  various  fruits,  tohacco,  and  cotton,  while 
the  Soadan  and  Western  Abyssinia ''  (London,  snow-storms  rage  in  the  northern  highlands. 
1869);  BtenLJ*  The  Captive  Missionary "  (Lon-  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  found,  besides 
doD,  1869) ;  Hozier,  '*  The  British  Expedition  lions,  tigers,  and  camels.  The  mountains  seem 
to  Abyssinia''  (London,  1869).  to  abound  in  valuable  minerals  and  metals. 

The  following  works  of  German  missionaries  such  as  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  sulphur.    The 

and  BotanU  on  Abyssinia  are  the  most  impor-  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated  at 

tant:  Heuglin's  ^'Beise  nach  Abyssinien,"  in  from  5,000,000  to  9,000,000.    The  Afghans  be- 

1861*'62  (Jena,  1868);    also  his  ^^Reise  zu  long  to  the  Iranic  race,  and  are  divided  into  an 

Kaiser    Theodoras  "    (1862)  ;    R.    Andree's  eastern  and  a  western  group.    Of  a  vigorous 

'* Abyssinia"  (Leipsic,  1868);  Th.  Waldmeier  and  proud  temper,  they  appear  disinclined  to 

(pilgrim-missionary),  ^'Erlebnissein  Abyssinien  amalgamation,  though  they  nave  been,  of  late, 

in  1858-'68,"  prefaced  by  Dr.  L.  Krapf  (Basle,  politically  united.     War  is  their  element. 

1869);  T.  M.  Mad,  ''ZwOlf  Jahre  in  Abys-  The  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  Ali, 

sinien,  oder  (}eschichte  des  EOnigs  Theodoras  is  the  son  of  the  powerftil  and  energetic  Dost 

II.  nnd  der  Mission  unter  seiner  Begierang  '*  Mohammed,  the  ally  of  England,  and  the  oon- 

(Basle,  1869);  Rohlfs  ^^Im  Auftrage  sr.  JAaj.  queror  of  Herat,  the  key  to  India.    Shere  Ali 

des  Edmgs  von  Preussen  mit  dem  Englischen  succeeded  him  in  1868.    He  concluded  peace 

Expeditions-corps   in  Abyssinien  '^  (Bremen,  with  Perria,  but  Afghanistan  soon  fell  agfdn  a 

1869) ;  Count  of  Seckendor£^  ^^  Meine  Erleb-  prey  to  discord  and  civil  war,  which  ended  in 

nine  mit  dem  Englischen  Exneditions-corps  in  January,  1869,  after  Shere  Ali  had  completely 

Abjssinien "  (Potsdam,  1869) ;  lieutenant  F.  routed  his  adversaries. 

Stnmm,  under  the  same  title  (Frankfort,  1868).  Afghanistan  is  not  so  much  threatened  by 

An  interesting  work  on  the  Abyssinian  Jews  the  savage  tribes  of  Central  Asia  as  by  England 

(Talasha)  has  been  published  by  the  German  and  Russia,  both  of  which  desire  the  possession 

ndssionary,    Flad,    ^^Earze   Schilderung   der  of  Herat.    Shere  Ali  oweshis  success  in  part  to 

Usher  fiist  ganz  unbekannten  Abessinischen  Enjdish  subsidies  in  money  and  arms,  for  the  fall 

Jaden  "  (Baue,  1869).    The  author,  by  a  long  of  Samarcand,  and  the  Russian  advance  toward 

sojonm  among  the  Falashas,  was  fully  compe-  the  Oxus,  made  it  an  imperative  necessity  for 

tent  to  give  trustworthy  information  on  the  England  to  acmiireatrustworthy  ally  and  friend 

l^  the  manners,  and  customs,  of  that  inter-  at  the  gates  of  India.  The  grand  reception  of  the 

esting  tribe.     The  chief  subjects  of  the  book  Afghan  ruler  in  British  fiidia,  and  his  oonfer- 

are  their  origin,  country,  physical  constitution,  enoe  with  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa,  in  March, 

food,  and  occupation,  religious  service,  sacri-  1869,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Persia  and 

fices,  monks,  nuns,  priests,  prophets,  magicians,  Russia.    England  recognized  him  formally  as 

festivals,  purification-laws,  books,  betrothals,  the  sovereign  of  A^hanistan.     In  order  to 

wedding,  marrii^,  death,  and  ourial.    Tbe  strengthen  his  power  in  the  interior,  Shere  Ali 

Falashas,  according  to  Flad,  inhabit  the  fol-  introduced  various  changes,  the  most  impor- 

lowing  fourteen  provinces :    Semia,  Y ogera,  tant  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  his  former 

Amiatshoho,  Yalkait,  Tchelga,  Dembea,  Da-  allies  to  the  status  of  subjects.    It  would  seem, 

gnsa,  Tankel,  Atafa,  Eunsula,  Wandigio,  At-  however,  as  if  the  plans  of  Russia  had  a  greater 

scbafer,  Agau-meder,  and  Quara.    Since  1862,  chance  of  success.    The  conquests  of  the  gen- 

a  few  hundred  families  have  been  living  in  eralsKaufmann  and  Abramow  have  changed  the 

Shire,  and,  aft«r  the  plundering  of  Dembea,  in  Emir  of  Bokhara  from  a  bitter  enemy  to  a  de- 

1863,  many  families  have  emigrated  to  Begem-  voted  vassal  to  Russia,  and  opened  the  way  to 

der,  Lasta,  and  Bellessa.    As  to  their  number,  the  very  gates  of  Afghanistan.    The  relations 

only  an  estimate  can  be  given ;  according  to  of  Russia  to  Persia  secure  to  her  the  influence 

Flad,  they  may  amount  to  two  hundred  thou-  of  Nasredin-Shah,  who  recently  concluded  a 

sand  souls.  kind  of  compromise  with  Shere  Ali  by  which 

AFGHANISTAN,  the  Persian  name  of  the  a  portion  of  Afghan  SfLstan  has  been  ceded  to 
land  of  the  A%hans.  This  country  is  acquiring  the  Persians,  who  erected,  immediately,  some 
a  great  importance  in  consequence  of  its  connec-  forts  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Zare, 
tion  with  the  approaching  solution  of  the  Oen-  while  the  Russians  are  building  roads  to  Bn- 
tral  Asian  question  ($ee  Asia).  It  has  an  area  dukshan  and  Balkh.  Iskender-Ehan,  the  legiti- 
csthnated  at  225,000  English  square  miles ;  it  mate  heir  of  Herat,  has  been  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
rises  toward  the  northeast  to  more  than  6,000  burg  by  General  Eaufriann,  and  entered  the 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  sinks  to  1,600  feet  tow-  Russian  army,  in  the  hope  of  reobtaining  his 
ard  the  southwest  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  paternal  inheritance  by  Kussian  assistance. 
^7  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Kohi-Baba,  and  the  The  literature  on  the  history  and  geography 
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of  A^haniBtan  is  not  verj  copiouB.    Among  dependence  of  Egypt  is  near  at  hand.  Throu^- 

the  beat  irorks  are:  Baye,  '^History  of  the  out  the  year  1869  the  Govenunent  of  £gjpt 

War  in  A^iButaB^'^  London,  1861 ;  Bellew,  was  inyolyed  in  an  open  diplomatic  war  with 

«^  Journal  of  a  Politioal  Mission  to  Afghanistan,"  the  Sultan,  and  sereral  times  the  outbreak  of 

London,  1862;  the  r^orts  of  trav^  by  Oon<  hostilities  appeared  imminent    At  the  close 

oily,  Bnmes^  Masson,  Ferrier,  Bellew,  Yam*  of  the  year  the  submission  of  the  Khedive  of 

b^y,  eta  Egypt  to  the  nltimatam  of  Turkey  was  an- 

The  Afghan  language  (Pukhtu)  belongs  to  nounced.  (8es  Eoypt.) 
the  Lranic  group  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Ian-  The  oelebrated  constructor  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
guages ;  it  is  mixed  with  Persian,  Arabic,  Syr-  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  is  meditating  another 
iac,  and  Chaldean  elements,  and  written  in  Per-  project,  equally  grand  in  its  conception,  and 
sian  characters.  It  has  an  eastern  and  a  west*  which,  if  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  have,  like- 
em  dialect.  wise,  a  ^eat  influence  on  the  future  destiniea  of 

Becent  works  on  Afghan  language  and  litera-  the  African  Continent*— the  conversion  of  the 

ture  are  scarce ;  among  them  are,  Baverty,  Desert  of  Sahara  into  a  great  inland  sea.    The 

^^  Grrammar  of  the  Pukhtu,"  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  plan  is  seriously  studied  and  prepared,  but  no 

Pukhtu,"  and  the  reader  ^^Gul8han-i-r6h  "  (Se-  steps  to  its  Kalization  have  yet  been  taken, 

lections  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans),  to-  Abyssinia  has  lost  again  the  transient  im- 

gether,  3  vols.,  London,  1860-'61.     MQller,  portance  which  the  English  expedition  im- 

^^DieOoi\JQg»tiondes  A%han.  Yerbums"  (Vi-  parted  to  it.    Civil  war  again  reigns  supreme, 

enna,  1867).    There  exists^  besides,  a  trans-  and  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 

lation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  historical  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  consoli- 

books  of  the  Old  into  the  Pukhtu,  made  by  dated  Abyssinian  empire.    The  effects  of  the 

T.  L6wentha^  and  edited  by  the  Serampore  war  were,  however,  still  visible  during  the 

Bible  Society  in  India.  year  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 

AFBICA.    The  year  1869  will  remain  in  able  works,  by  English,  German,  and  other 
the  history  <^  Africa  of  prominent  importance,  scholars,  whidi  have  ^eatly  improved  our 
Not  only  for  many  years,  but  for  many  centu-  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  country,  and 
ries,  no  event  has  occurred  which  could  stand  facilitated  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
any  comparison  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  closer  intercourse  between  Abyssiuia  and  the 
Canal,  in  November,  1869.     It  was  one  of  civilized  world.    (For  some  interesting  details 
the  great  seusations  of  the  year,  and  not  of  late  of  these  literary  researches,  see  Abtssii^ia.) 
has  an  equal  solemnity  on  African  soil  been  An  event  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  con- 
witnessed.  The  attendance,  at  the  festivities,  of  siderable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  civili- 
the  Empress  of  France,  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  zation  in  Africa  is,  the  conversion  to  Chriati- 
tria,  the  Crown-prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  repre-  anity  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.    For  about 
sentativesofthechiefnewspapers  of  Europe  and  half  a  century  the  rulers  of  this  important 
America,  gave  a  brilliant  and  weighty  expres-  island  have  been  vacillating  between  Christi- 
sion  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  Christian  world  anity  and  paganism,  l>etween  civilization  and 
that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  signifies  an  barbaric  isolation.    Now  the  victory  of  Chris- 
entire  revolution  in  the  relation  of  this  part  of  tianity  and  civilization  seems  to  have  been  for^ 
Africa  to  the  family  of  the  civilized  nations,  ever  decided.    Paganism  had  long  been  under- 
It  is  now  the  common  expectation  that  a  revo-  mined,  and  was  only  upheld  by  the  influence 
lution  of  trade  and  commerce  must  commence ;  of  the  court.    Now  there  is  a  rush  of  the  civil 
that  Egypt  must  rise  from  its  past  lethargy ;  officers  of  all  classes,  and  of  tibe  leading  men  of 
that  it  cannot  much  longer  remain  a  vassal  of  the  island,  to  solicit  admission  into  the  Chris- 
Turkey,  but  must  become  the  seat  of  a  new  tian  Church,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  pagan- 
and  great  empire,  with  an  extensive  commerce,  ism  is  drawing  near  with  remarkable  celerity, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Madagascar,  with  its  five  million  inhabitants, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  and  the  will  be  the  largest  among  the  independent 
remainder  of  Europe,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Christian  states,  the  others  being  Abyssinia, 
HindoBtan,  Persia,  the  western  and  sontbem  Liberia,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Trans- 
coast  of  Asia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  vaal  Bepublic.    (See  Mabaoascab.) 
The  annual  progress  of  Egypt  will  henceforth  In  September  the  town  of  Bonny,  on  the  coast 
command  in  the  annals  of  contemporaneous  ofWestem  Africa,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
history  a  much  more  prominent  place,  and  its  in  a  fight,  lasting  thirty-six  hours,'  between 
natural  influence  upon  its  weak  neiglibors  can-  two  rival  chiefs,  Oko  Jumbo  and  Ja  Ja.  These 
not  fail  to  lead,  ere  long,  to  considerable  changes  native  conflicts  are  becoming  much  more  sangoi- 
in  the  map  of  Africa.    From  a  religious  point  nary  than  formerly,  because  the  parties  are 
of  view,  the  transformation  which  Egypt,  un-  supplying  themselves  largely  from  the  Euro- 
der  the  influence  of  European  ideas,  is  sure  to  peans  with  guns,  rifles,  and  munitions  of  war. 
undergo,  and  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  iJnder  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Mohammedan  world  at  large,  wiU  be  a  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Bonny,  they  undertake 
problem  well  worthy  to  be  watched.    In  Egypt  not  to  go  to  war  so  long  as  they  are  indebted 
as  well  as  in  Turkey,  both  the  government  and  to  the  merchants  trading  for  goods,  under  the 
the  people  anticipate  that  a  struggle  for  the  in-  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  puncheons  of 
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pfthn-oil  (w^orth  aboat  six  thonaand  pounds), 
besides  all  damages  and  expenses.  This  is  the 
cmlj  safegiiard  white  men  have  against  a  dis- 
tnrbance  like  the  present  becoming  most  dis- 
astrous. 

The  popolation  of  Africa  is  estimated,  hj 
the  best  authorities,  at  abont  one  hnndred  and 
eightj>eight  millions.  A  real  census  of  the 
popnlaticm  is  only  made  in  the  European  colo- 
nies, and  even  there  it  is,  in  most  cases,  based, 
not  apoa  an  actual  count,  but  upon  taxes  and 
hearths.  In  the  dependencies  of  Turkey  noth- 
ing but  estimates  are  made;  only  Egypt  has 
t»ken  a  few  censuses,  but  the  method  of  taking 
them  has  inspired  but  little  confidence  in  their 
accuracy.  As  to  the  interior,  the  vague  state- 
ments of  travellers  are  the  only  source  of  our 
information.  This  source  has,  of  late,  how- 
ever, become  much  more  abundant  than  in 
former  years.  If  we  do  not  know  yet  the  ac- 
tual noihber  of  the  population,  we  already 
have  a  tolerably  trustworthy  picture  of  the 
density  of  the  population  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  densest  population 
is  to  be  found  on  the  land-girdle  encircling  the 
Golf  of  Guinea.  The  territory  to  the  north  of 
this  girdle  is  but  thinly  settled,  even  Nubia, 
Eordofan,  Taka,  and  Abyssinia,  not  excepted. 
In  the  countries  of  the  Gallas,  and  the  shores 
of  the  White  Nile,  the  population  is  again 
more  numerous ;  forther  south,  down  to  So- 


iala,  the  population  again  declines ;  Livingstone 
found  it  on  the  Zambesi  small  In  comparison 
with  what  the  country  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port. British  Eaffraria  has  about  twenty-two 
men  to  a  square  mile,  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  is,  again,  thinly  peopled. 
Only  on  the  Gunene  we  again  find  an  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  populadon,  which  from 
there  increases  steadily  in  Bengoela,  Angola, 
up  to  the  equator. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  necessity  oi  issuing 
the  AiTEnrAX  Otolopjedia.  early  in  the  year 
succeeding  that  whose  date  it  bears,  renders  it 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  and  complete 
returns  of  the  crops  of  the  preceding  year, 
agrioultural  statistics  being  always  very  slow 
of  collection.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  in 
this,  as  in  the  last  volume,  to  gir^  tiie  complete 
returns  of  the  year  befbre  the  last  in  a  con- 
densed form,  which  have  Just  been  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  then  to 
make  our  estimates  of  tne  princ^al  crops  for 
1869  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  monthly 
reports.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause these  monthly  reports  have  now  attained 
to  such  a  measure  of  accuracy  as  to  approxi- 
mate with  sufficient  nearness  to  the  official  re- 
turns, to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  The 
final  returns  of  the  principal  orops  for  1868, 
and  the  comparative  crops  of  1860  and  1867, 
were  as  follows : 


cBon. 


Corn bushels. . . . 

Wbttrt "      .... 

Bj« "      .... 

Oats "       .... 

Bvley "       .... 

Btickwbeat "      .... 

PotetocA ..      "      .... 

Tobaooo pounds. . . . 

Haj tons.... 

Cotton  . .,,. . .bales  of  400 pounds 

Wool pounds.... 


isee. 


888,799,740 
178,104,924 

21,101,880 
172,648,185 

15,825,808 

17,671,818 
111,148,867 
484,209,461 

19,088,896 
6,887,052 

60,264,918 


issr. 


768,890,000 

217,876,400 
28,490,000 

276,098,000 
25,727,000 
21,859,000 
67,788,000 

828,724,000 

26,277,000 

2,800,000 

112,000,000 


906,527,000 
224,086,600 

22,504,800 
264,960,800 

22,896,100 

19,868,700 
106,090,000 
820,982,000 

26,141,900 

2,500,000 

104,000,000 


Aggregate  value  of  principal  crops  in  1868. 


ValMtfCropiomSB. 

$569,618,460 

819,195,290 

28,688,677 

142,484,910 

29,809,981 

90,814,815 

84,150,040 

40,081,942 

851,941,930 

226,000,000 

61,500,000 


11,862,674,495 


How  much  should  be  added  for  the  orops 
of  sugar  (cane,  sorghum,  maple,  and  beet-root), 
honey,  and  wax,  peas,  beans,  rice,  hemp,  flaz, 
hops,  sweet  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips, 
squashes,  meloas,  cucumbers,  onions,  silk, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  dairy  products,  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but,  basing  our 
estimates  on  the  census  of  1860,  with  the 
known  increase  in  many  particulars,  both  in 
quaatity  and  price,    we   are   satisfied   that 


$400,000,000  is  not  an  over-estimate,  which 
would  give  for  agricultural  products,  aside 
from  live-stock,  or  the  meat  and  skins  of 
^slaughtered  animals,  $2,262,674,495  as  the 
agricultural  productions  of  the  year  1868, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number, 
average  price,  and  total  value,  of  the  domestic 
animals  in  the  United  States,  in  February,  1869, 
together  with  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1868 : 


UT&SrOCK  DT  imrrED  states,  FKBRUARY,  IMt . 


HOHCS 

Hnles  and  Asses 

Milch  CowB. 

Oxen  flood  other  Cuttle 

Sheep 

Swine 


Kantar. 


6,882,798 
921,662 

9,247,714 
12,185,885 
87,724,279 
28,816,476 


$84  16 

106  74 

89  11 

25  12 

2  17 

6  26 


Total  value  of  live-stock  in  United  States, 


TvtalVUoa. 


$588,024,787 

98,886,869 

861,752,676 

806,211,478 

82,189,979 

146,188,765 


$1,527,704,029 


Cattle,  ate..  Id  OrMt  Brit- 
idn  mmi  iMbnd  fai  18«8. 


8,625,187 

5,458^79 

85,607,812 

8,189,167 
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We  now  proceed  with  oar  nsual  snmmarj  yious  year,  but  of  better  qualitj,  and  com- 

of  the  crops  of  1869.  manded  somewhat  better  prices. 

Wheat, — The  crop  was  in   most   sections  Wool  is  still  laboring  under  a  considerable 

better  than  in  1868,  and  a  large  acreage  was  degree  of  depression,  but  there  are  indications 

sown.    Had  the  spring-wheat  been  equal  to  of  improvement.    The  failure  of  several  heavy 

the  winter-wheat,  the  crop  would  have  been  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods,  early  in  the 

unprecedented ;  but  floods  in  some  sections  in-  year,  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  foreign 

jured  the  spring-wheat  seriously,  and  the  long  wools  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  have 

wet  season  caused  it  to  smut  and  to  lodge,  contributed  to  increase  the  discouragement  of 

The  average   improvement  on  the  previous  the  wool-growers,  but  these  di^culties   are 

year  is  11  per  cent.,  and  some  of  the  great  now  receding,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

wheat  States  do  even  better  than  this.    The  new  woollen  mills  have  been  put  in  operation, 

aggregate  cannot  vary  greatly  from  260,000,000  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  price  of 

bushdjB.  wool  in  the  later  months  of  1869  advanced 

The  Com  crop  was  in  some  of  the  largest  slightly,  but  at  the  close  of  tiie  year  there  was 

corn-growing  States  very  much  below  that  of  again  a  declension  in  price.    The  entire  wool 

1868.    A  greater  breadth  was  sown,  and  some  product  of  the  year,  including  both  the  clip 

of  the  new  States  and  Territories  raised  larger  and  pulled  wool,  did  not   probably  exceed 

quantities  than  ever  before.    We  put  this  orop  100,000,000  pounds,  of  which  nearly  one-fifth 

at  846,000,000  bushels.  was  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Bye  was  on  the  average  about  six  per  cent.  The  Wine  product  of  the  year  was  very 

better  than  in  1868,  and  did  not  vary  much  large,  and  every  year  increases  it.    The  Cali- 

from  the  crop  of  1867.    We  estimate  it  at  fomia  vineyards  produced  nearly  ten  million 

23,860,000  bushels.  gallons,  aside  from  the  large  quantity  of  spu- 

Oats  were  materially  better,  both  in  quantity  nous  wines  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are 
and  quality,  than  in  1868,  averaging  16  per  manufactured  in  San  Francisco ;  and  the  vine- 
cent,  advance  in  quantity,  and  a  considerably  yards  on  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  shores  of 
greater  weight.  We  estimate  the  crop  at  Seneca  and  Crooked  Lakes,  on  Lake  Erie,  at 
295,750,000  bushels.  Oincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Missouri, 

Ba/rley  is  never  a  large  orop,  and  its  use  for  have  added  not  less  than  six  million  gallons 

malting  purposes  is  decreasing,  from  the  sub-  more  to  the  supply.  A  considerable  amount  of 

stitution  of  cheap  sugars.    Still  we  have  every  brandy  is  also  distilled  from  these  wines, 

year  .  imported  considerable   quantities    from  The  production  of  flax  and  hemp  has  fallen 

Europe.    The  crop  of  1869  was  about  12  per  off  of  late  years.  Flax  is  grown  largely  for  the 

cent,  better  than  that  of  1868,  amounting  to  seed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lint  is  wasted, 

25,640,000  bushels.  because  jute,  a  greatly  inferior  but  easily  mann- 

Buckwheat  was  worse  than  in  1868  by  about  factured  fibre,  can  be  imported  more  cheaply 

7^  per  cent.,  and  the  crop  did  not  probably  ex-  than  the  flax  can  be  produced.  Less  than  one- 

ceed  18,400,000  bushels.  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  is  now  grovrn 

The  yield  of  Potatoes  was  large,  but  the  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  which  was  produced 

quality  was  not  so  good  as  the  previous  year,  there   in  1860,  because   manilla   and   other 

We  estimate  the  crop  at  114,600,000  bushels.  Eastern  fibres  can  be  imported  more  cheaply 

Tobaeeo  fell  off  slightly  from  the  high  aver-  than  hemp  can  be  raised, 

age  of  the  previous  year.    The  yield  is  esti-  The  number  of  JETogs  slaughtered  for  the 

mated  at  319,377,000  pounds.  pork-packing  trade  up  to  March  1,  1869,  were 

Th^'Hay  crop  has  varied  but  little  for  three  about  2,400,000,  against  2,781,180  the  previous 

years  past.    It  approximates  very  closely  to  year,  a  falling  off  of  14  per  cent.,  caused  largely 

that  of  1867,  being  not  less  than  26,250,000  by  the  prevalence  of  hog-cholera,  ai^d  perhaps 

tons.  influenced  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  alarm  in 

The  Cotton  crop  was  larger  than  in  any  year  •  regard  to  the  presence  of  trichinss  and  the 

since  1860,  amounting  to  not  less  than  2,700,-  germs  of  tape-worm  in  pork. 

000  commercial  bales,  of  466.8  lbs.  average  We  give  below  two  tables :  the  first  showing 

weight,  or  fcQly  8,000,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  each  of  the 

The  Root  crops  generally  were  large — as  principal  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1867 

were  also  the  melons,  squash,  pumpkin,  and  and  1868  (the  acreage  for  1869  will  not  be 

cucumber  crops — and  of  excellent  quality.  made  up  for  several  months  to  come),  and  the 

Of  FruitSj  the  small  fruits,  owing  to  the  wet  space  devoted  to  the  same  crops,  or  a  part  of 

and  cool  season,  were  not  as  plentiful  or  of  as  them,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together 

good  quality  as  usual.    Grapes  were  abundant,  with  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  each  crop, 

jmd  generaJly  of  fine  quality.    Peaches  were  and  its  average  value  per  acre,  in  the  United 

very  plentifiil,  but  not  quite  as  large  as  usual.  States ;  the  second  giving  the  average  yield  of 

Apples  were  not  abundant,  but  of  good  quality,  farm  products  to  the  acre  in  each  State  in  1868, 

Pears  were  of  fine  size  and  flavor,  and  mod-  and  the  average  value  of  all  crops  per  acre  in 

erately  plentiful.    Of  most  other  fruits  there  each  State  the  same  year.    This  last  table  will 

was  a  deficiency.  be  an  excellent  guide  to  the  comparative  value 

The  ffop  crop  was  not  so  large  as  the  pre-  of  farming-lands  in  different  States. 
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81  49 
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14  35 
18  41 
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85  95 
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14  19 

79  90 

69  80 

148  00 
115  60 

11  88 

10  09 
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IB  35 

45  00 

30  60 

19  60 

91  00 

88  84 

18  00 

60  40 

19  95 

93  88 

The  diMoaos  among  oattle  and  liTe-Htook 
mterallf  have  not  been  as  preTalent  at  in  1838. 
There  baa  bean,  however,  in  the  West  a  con- 
nderable  unonnt  of  the  Spanish,  or,  as  Frof. 
QuDgee  calls  it,  "splenic  ferer,"  and  it  seema 
lo  be  traced  to  the  Texas  cattle.  Jnst  at  tlie 
close  of  the  ;ear  a  disease,  bearing  resem- 
lilanoe  to  rinderpest,  made  its  appesronoo 
in  some  of  the  Hodson  River  counties  of 
New  York,  bnt  ha«  not  aa  yet  spread  to  any 


eitenL  Notioo  has  been  sent  to  onr  Qovem* 
ment  by  some  of  onr  consuls  ia  Europe  of  the 
eiiatence  there  of  a  new  diseaae  of  cattle, 
known  as  "the  foot  and  month  disease,"  con- 
tagions and  debilitating,  but  not  generally  fatal, 
and  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
its  introduction  here.  The  "  hog  cholera  " 
has  greatly  diminished  in  ita  preralenoe,  and 
seventy,  but  still  destroys  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swine.    The  treatment  of  the  foot-rot 
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in  sheep  with  the  cresylio  foot-dip,  a  cheap  recently  changed  his  mill  into  a  print  and 
carbolic-acid  soap,  has  proved  effectual  wher-  book  paper-mill,  in  which  lie  parposes  nnng 
ever  it  has  been  tried.  this  stock  only.     On  the   Paolfio  coast  tbe 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufactarers  are  beginning  to  utilize  the  tule 
testing  of  new  fibrous  vegetables,  not  so  much  rushes   for  the  same   purpose.      Still    more 
for  the  making  of  woven  fabrics  as  for  the  recently^  the  paper-makers   of   the  Atiantic 
supply  of  material  for  making  paper,  though  States  have  be^  making  experiments  to  ascer- 
both  have  been  considered  in  the  investigations  tain  the  practicability  of  using  the  okra-plant 
which  have  taken  place.    The  new  demands  for   paper-making.     Its   fibre  -is    sufiioiently 
for  paper,  not  only  for  books  and  newspapers,  strong  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  is  con- 
but  for  collars,  and  cuffs,  for  stereotyping,  for  tended  that  it  will  yield  such  immense  qnan- 
papier  mach^  goods  of  all  kinds,  for  boats,  the  titles  to  the  acre,  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable 
walls  of  houses,  for  roofing  and  sheathing  pur-  crop  to  cultivate  for  paper  pnlp.      For  this 
poses,  as  a  substitute  for  leather,  etc.,  etc.,  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  prodnotioB  of  fibres 
have  quite  outrun  the  old  supply  of  material  for  cordage  and  for  bagging,  it  has  heen  pro- 
for  it,  raised  the  price  of  rags  so  high  as  to  posed  to  bring  cargoes  of  the   textile  fibre 
make  them  too  costly  for  the  paper-maker's  (Bromelia   9ylve$iru)  from   the    Isthmus  of 
use,  and  compelled  him  to  turn  to  other  fibrous  Tehuantepec ;  or  of  some  of  the  agaves,  from 
materials  for  the  production  of  this  indispen-  Yucatan,  Oampeachy,  or  the  Mezioan  coast, 
sable  article.    Straw  and  husks  answer  a  very  The  fibrous  portions  of  these  may  he  easily 
tolerable  purpose  for  binders^  boards,  and  the  extracted,  and  they  cost  little  besides  the  trans- 
coarser  papers  generally,  but  the  paper  made  portation.    From  some  of  these   sources,  or 
from  them  is  too  brittle  and  tender,  and  often  those  indicated  in  previous  volmnes  of  the 
too  variable  in  color,  for  many  purposes.    The  Amebican  Annual  Cyolop.£dia,  it  is  probable 
bamboo,  the  giant  rush  or  cane  of  the  Southern  that  an  ample  supply  of  material  for  paper- 
coast,  the  large  maha  or  mallow  of  the  Jersey  manufacture  will  be  obtained, 
swamps,  basswood  shavings,  and  a  variety  of  Fish-Culture  has  made  great  progress  in 
other  articles,  have  been  used.    All  these  will  most  of  the  Eastern  States  within  a  few  years 
make  paper,  and  most  of  them  paper  of  good  past,  and  in  every  State  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
quality ;  but  the  practical  question  is,  can  they  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  hatehing-hooses 
be  famished  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  for  the  rearing  of  brook  and  lake  tvont,  sahnon, 
price  sufficiently  low,  to  make  paper-making  whitefish,  black  bass,  etc,  while  the  rivers  are 
profitable?    The  English  paper-makers  have  fast  beomning  better  stoeked  with  the  finny 
been  using  for  some  years  past  a  fibrous  grass,  tribes.    An  effort  is  now  making  to  introdnoe 
known  as  esparto  grass,  growing  upon  the  the  system  of  oyster  cultivation  which  has 
barren  heath-lands  of  Spain,  and  gathered  by  proved  so  successM  and  profitable  in  France, 
the  poor  there.    There  are  two  genera  of  this.  The  whole  buaness  of  oyster-planting  on  our 
the  true  and  the  bastard  AtaeAa,  known  botan-  coasts  has  been  conducted  in  a  careless,  waste- 
ically  as  Macroehloa  tenaeimma,  and  Lygewm  fril,  hap-hazard  way,  which  has  involved  a  great 
spartum.    This  material  makes  an  excellent  loss  of  the  valuable  bivalves  from  overcrowding, 
paper,   and  the  English  manufacturers  con-  silting  over,  and  the  needless  destruction  of  mill- 
sumed,  in  1868,  05,000  tons  of  it    At  first  it  ions  of  the  «pa^  or  embryo  oysters ;  and,  though 
was  used  in  connection  with  rags,  but  after  the  oysters  of  the  American  coast  are  the  finest 
a  time  it  was  found  to  make  better  paper  in  the  world,  a  few  more  years  of  the  reckless 
alone  than  with  rags,  and  the  process  was  mismanagement  of  past  years  would  enhance 
materially  simplified.     The  present  duty  on  their  value  above  the  means  of  the  common 
the  esparto   grass   prohibits  its  importation  people.    Oyster-breeding  is  a  very  simple  and 
here  at  such  a  price  as  would  make  it  profit-  eamly-acquired  art,  and  the  oyster  is  so  pro- 
able  ;   but  an  effort,  which  promises  to  be  lific,  two  miUion  ova  being  often  found  in  a 
successful,  has  been  made  to  encourage  its  single   female   at   the   breeding-season,  that 
growth  on  the  waste  and  sandy  lands  of  the  there  is  no  difficulty  with  ordinary  care  in  ob- 
sea-coast  in  the  Southern  States,  which  are  taining  a  largely-remunerative  crop.     About 
now  unimproved,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  three  years  are  required  to  bring  the  oyster 
crop.    Meantime,  attention  has  been  attracted  to  perfection,  but,  by  planting  them  in  suc-^ 
to  a  species  of  grass  found  abundantly  \d,  river-  cessive  years,  there  can  be  always  an  ample* 
bottoms  and  marshy  lands,  especially  in  'the  crop  each  year  after  the  first  is  ready  fbr  the 
Mississippi  Valley.    It  is  called  marsh  or  cord  market. 

grass,  and,  by  the  botanists,  S^artina  eynosu-  The  culture  of  the  beet  for  sugar,  though  not 
roides.  It  can  be  mowed  in  September  or  proving  so  successful  as  was  expected,  at  Chats- 
October,  and  brought  to  a  market  near  at  hand  worth,  Illinois,  owingtothelack  of  skilled  work- 
for  about  five  dollars  a  ton.  There  are  no  joints  men,  or  some  other  cause,  has  been  taken  up 
in  the  stalk,  and  experts  pronounce  it  a  better  and  prosecuted  largely  and  with  most  admir- 
fibre  for  paper  than  the  eip<$rto.  A  Mr.  Wood-  able  results,  in  Wisconsin,  in  California,  where 
ruff,  a  paper-manufacturer  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  it  bids  fair  to  attain  a  great  success,  and  be- 
has  us^  many  hundred  tons  of  it  for  making  come  a  leading  article  among  the  agricultural 
a  fine   quality  of  wrapping-paper,  and  has  products  of  that  fidrtile  Stat^,  and  in  New  Jer- 
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sej,  where  some  of  tiie  light  and  sandj  loams  most,  even  of  the  newer  States,  the  Government 
hire  proved  wdl  adapted  to  the  production  of  lands,  except  the  most  sterile  and  worthless, 
a  snperior  qTiality  of  the  white  sngar-beet.    It  are  already  taken  up,  and  farming  lands  ad- 
irili  doabt&ss  heoome  in  a  few  years  one  of  rantageously  situated  are  not  to  be  obtained 
oar  mo6t  valoable  articles  of  produce.    The  below  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars  the  acre, 
methods  of  extracthig,  reducing,  and  clarifying  The  tendency  to  accumulate  large  landed  es- 
the  syitip,  have  been  ranch  cheapened  and  sim-  tates  is  greatly  on  the  increase;  and  farms, 
plified  wiUiin  a  year  or  two  past,  and  there  ranches,  or  estates,  of  from  60,000  to  800,000 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  beet-sugar  acres  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  re- 
should  not  be  produoed  as  cheaply  as  that  from  gions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the 
the  cane.     The  rearing  and  feeding  of  nlk-  Pacific  slope.    It  is  not  too  much  to  believe, 
worma,  and  the  sale  of  their  eggs  and  cocoons,  what  is  roundly  asserted  by  many  of  the  most 
are  beooming  a  very  oonsiderable  businees,  and  intelligent  land-owners  at  the  West^  that  by  the 
irill  hastrai  the  period  now  fast  approaching  year  1900  there  will  be  no  Government  lands 
when  the  silk  consumed  in  this  country  shall  worth  having  (except  perhaps  in  Alaska)  to  be 
be  wholly  manufactured  here.     Oalifomia  is  purchased,  and  that  no  good  farming-landa  will 
admirably  adapted  for  silk  culture,  and  is  em-  be  purchasable  under  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
barking  In  it  extensively.    She  is  already-  ex-  in  our  vast  domain.    There  is,  indeed,  a  large 
porting  very  largely  both  of  silk-worms'  eggs  amount  as  yet  professedly  unsold ;  but  of  this 
and  coooona,  and  her  cocoons  command  the  the  greater  part  is  as  yet  unsurveyed,  though 
highest  prioes  c^  any  in  the  world.    The  silk-  its  available  tracts  are  staked  for  pretoiption, 
worm  is  aot  affected  with  disease  there,  nor  is  location  with   land-warrants,  or   under   the 
it  killed  by  the  thunder-storms  which  prove  so  homestead  act,  or  destined  to  be  secured  by 
&tal  in  Europe.  some  of  the  land-grant  railroad  companies,  or 
The  Agricultural  Colleges  and  agricultural  set  apart  for  educational  or  charitable  pur- 
departments  of  ptevioosly-existing  colleges,  es-  poses.    Vast  tracts,  too,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
tablished  under  the  agricultural  land-grants  of  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  consist  of  moun- 
Oongress,  have  not  as  yet  achieved  the  sue-  tain-summits,  or  desert  and  uninhabitable  lands, 
eeas  whi<^  was  expected  of  them.    This  has  like  the  bad  lands  (mauooiMt  tenret)  of  Ne- 
rasolted  £nmi  several  causes :  there  were,  previ-  braska  and  Dakota,  .or  covered  with  extensive 
oiuly  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  lakes  like  much  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  or 
BO  sehoc^  in  tiiia  oountry  in  which  a  thorough  great  masses  of  primitive  rock.    Mr.  Ezra  Oor- 
trauung  in  many  branehes  of  agricultural  sci-  nell,  the  wealthy  and  shrewd  founder  of  Oor- 
enoe  eoidd  be  accinired,  and  the  European  ag-  nell  University,  though  employing  for  three 
ncaltoral  sdiodls  and  coUeges-  were  intended  years  past  one  of  the  best  land-huyers  in  the 
to  supply  intelligent  agriculturists  for  a  dif-  West,  and  expending  money  very  freely  to 
ferent  ^limfA^  soil,  and  oireumatances,  and  secure  good  opportunities  for  locating  land- 
the  sadden  demand  for  so  many  agricultural  warranto,  has  found  it  impossible  to  locate  the 
proffsom  oould  not  readily  be  met   by  men  whole  amount  of  the  agricultural  land-grant 
competent  for  the  work  which  they  under-  of  New  York  (990,000  acres)  advantageously, 
took.    There  has  been  also  a  g^eat  degree  of  and  is  still  securing  lands  wherever  he  can 
ignoranoe  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  trustees  find  those  which  are  available   for  his  pur- 
of  theee  institutions  of  what  was  re<iuired  for  pose.    The  fumer  who  has  ample  capital,  and 
an  agrienltoral  c<^ege.    The  model  ffurms  have  farms  cm  a  large  scale,  with  the  improved 
beat  very  fax  from  what  or^nary  farms  could  methods  of  ploughing  cultivating,  sowing,  reap- 
er should  be  made;  and  the  whole  course  of  ing,  mowing,  thrashmg,  and  packing  his  prod- 
mstmetion  lacked  clearness  and  definiteness  ucts  by  machinery,  driven  by  steam  or  other 
of  purpose.     There  are,  in  all,  twenty-one  motive  power,  has  greatly  the  advantage*of 
of  these  colleges  or  collegiate  departments  or-  the  small  farmer,  and  can  reckon  up  his  profito 
gadzed,  and  in  a  few  of  them  there  is  the  each  year  by  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars ; 
prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things;  but,  as  this  style  of  farming  may  be  expected  there- 
most  of  them  are  at  present  constituted,  we  fore  almost  wholly  to  monopolize  agriculture 
behere  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  become  as  it  is  already  doing  manufacturing,  commerce, 
a  skilful  and  suoeeflsiiil  farmer  would  do  better  mining,  and  trade.    This  tendency  to  land  mo- 
to  hire  hiraself  out,  at  no  matter  what  wages,  nopoly  is  a  great  evil ;  for  land  differs  from 
for  three  yearsi  to  some  clear-headed,  intdli-  other  descriptions  of  property  in  giving  to  ito 
gent  farmer,  and  learn  by  actual  experience  owner  a  greater  measure  of  independence,  as 
the  practical  value  of  his  plans  of  farming,  well  as  a  more  permanent  interest  in  the  na- 
stndying  meanwhile  at  all  intervals  of  leisure  tional  wel£Ba*e.    Espedally  is  this  the  case  in 
those  sciences  whidi  have  a  direct  bearing  up-  a  country  where  suffrage  is  ft^e.    Were  every 
on  agrienltureu    He  would  in  this  way  acquire  voter  a  landholder,  our  legislation  would  be  far 
fewer  theories,  but  more  and  better  practical  more  thoughtful  and  judicious  than  it  now  is. 
knowledge.     A  very  important  question  to  A  nation,  the  large  overwhelming  minority  of 
agricnlturists  and  those  intending  to  become  whose  voters  are  dependent  upon  others,  and 
tarmers  is,  how  long  it  will  be  possible  to  ob-  have  no  tie  binding  them  to  the  soil,  is  on  the 
t«n  land  at  any  reasonable  price.    Already  in  high-road  to  ruin. 
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ALABAMA.  Daring  this  year  tliere  was  On  the  2d  of  June  an  Immigration  Con- 
no  election  for  State  officers  held,  except  in  vention  met  at  Montgomery  to  adopt  meas- 
one  or  two  districts,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  nres  for  the  encouragement  of  immigratioa 
Legislature.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  into  the  State,  A  committee  of  five  wae  ap- 
there  was  held  an  election  for  representatives  pointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  resulting  in  the  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  setting  forth 
choice  of  Messrs.  Bock,  Buckley,  Heflin,  and  the  advantages  offered  hy  the  State,  and  the 
Hays,  the  Bepuhlican  candidates  in  the  first,  true  feeling  of  the  people  toward  immigrants 
second,  third,  and  fourth  districts  respectively;  from  any  and  all  sections.  After  stating  the 
and  Dox  and  Sherrod,  Democrats,  in  the  fifth  agricultural,  mineral,  commercial,  manufao- 
and  sixth  districts  respectively.  turing,  and  railway  advantages,  the  address 

In  December,  1868,  a  resolution  was  passed  concludes : 

by  the  Legislature,  directing  the  Executive  to  But,  one  and  all,  this  oonvendon  of  the  State  of 

initiate  procee^ngs  for  the  annexation  of  the    Alabama  declares  with  no  diaaentient  voice:  

fArrSf^rv  nf  WpafcArn  THnrida.  Aroordinirlv  !•  That  all  new  population,  from  whatever  country 
territory  ot  W  estern  ^  *  Aonoa.  Aocoroingiy  ^^  gection,  coming  among  u?  to  aid  in  the  recuper- 
Govemor  Smith  appomted  three  commission-  ^^^^  and  development  of  our  material  interoata,  is 
ers,  who,  in  May,  met  three  commissioners  heartily  and  honesUv  welcome, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  and  8.  That  all  latitude  of  opinion,  thought,  and  ex- 
terms  were    agreed  upon  for  the  proposed  preeeion,  will  be  found  to  obtain  among  us ;  and  t^^ 

tnmrfer     The'Sadmg  Lture.  of  the*^^^^^^  Fo^X'S^^^l^S^'^rh'in^^Sii'lS'eC.S.^r 

are  as  follows :  1.  It  conveys  to  the  State  ol  subject  him  to  social  annoyance  in  any  degree — tar 

Alabama  jurisdiction  over  all  the  country  west  less  to  cause  him  the  least  danger  or  any  outrage 

of  the  Appalachicola  River.    2.  It  vests  the  whatever.            ,„,..,             - 

State  with  a  title  to  all  the  lands  belonging  to  »•  That  ai^^nd  g^  Lgm^ts^  who^^  from 

the  State  of  Florida  west  of  the  Appalachicola,  ^J^  Wterial  interests-and,  through  themTof  bene- 

whioh  are  estimated  at  over  two  milhon  acres,  fiting  the  State  at  large— -not  only  meet  enooorage- 

and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  average  value  of  ment,  but  heariy  welcome,  and  every  fkciUty  we  oan 

$1.25  per  acre ;  and  with  the  right  to  five  per  offw. 

cent,  of  tiie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Exertions  have  been  made  during  the  year 
It  is  provided  that  these  lands  shall  continue  to  connect  Northern  and  Southern  Alabama 
subject  to  the  trusts  imposed  by  the  act  of  Con-  by  means  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama 
gress  donating  them.  8.  The  contract  requires  Railroad,  the  charter  of  which  provides  for  its 
that  the  State  of  Alabama  shall  issue  its  bonds  extension  from  Montgomery -to  Decatur.  On 
in  favor  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  $1,000,000,  the  16th  of  February  the  Board  of  Directors 
payable  in  thirty  years  and  bearing  eight  per  met  and  elected  ex-G-ovemor  B.  M.  Patton  as 
cent,  interest ;  and  that  two  railroads,  radiating  president,  vice  John  Whiting,  deceased.  Under 
from  Pensacola,  one  in  the  direction  of  Appa-  the  contract,  doeed  in  Apnl,  work  was  to  be 
lachicola,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  commenced  at  Montgomery,  and  the  road 
Pollard,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  indorse-  completed  to  Lime  Kiln  by  the  Ist  of  October, 
ment  law  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  approved  1870,  to  Elyton  by  the  Ist  of  April,  1871,  and 
September  22,  1868,  and  entitled  *^An  Act  to  to  Decatur  by  the  Ist  of  December,  1871. 
amend  the  law  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  The  contracting  parties  are  to  receive  for  build- 
improvement  in  the  State  of  Alabama."  If  ing  the  road,  m  roimd  numbers,  $5,014,000. 
this  contract  is  consummated,  it  will  add  to  the  One-fourth  of  this  amount  is  payaUe  in  State 
State  of  Alabama  the  eight  counties  of  West  indorsed  bonds,  and  the  remainder  is  pay- 
Florida,  which  are  represented  to  have  con-  able  in  cash  so  £u:  as  the  remaining  in- 
tained,  in  1867,  a  white  population  of  17,818,  dorsed  State  bonds,  the  city  bonds,  and  the 
and  a  black  population  of  8,868,  and  paid  a  the  three  per  cent,  fhnd,  will  go.  •  If  the  cash 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $31,245.02.  By  the  realized  frH>m  these  sources  does  not  complete 
adoption  of  the  contract,  Alabama  will  acquire  the  payment,  the  remainder  is  payable  in 
about  10,000  square  miles  (6,400,000  acres)  of  second-mortgage  bonds  at  66f  cents,  converti- 
territory,  with  a  water  front  on  the  Gulf  of  ble  into  stock  within  ten  years. 
Mexico  qf  about  180  nules,  including  the  har-  On  the  1st  of  December  a  meeting  of  the 
bora  of  Pensacola,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Andrews,  stockholders  of  this  road  was  held,  and  F.  M. 
and  Appalachicola.  The  harbor  of  Pensacola  Gilmer,  Jr.,  elected  president  fbr  the  ensuing 
is  unquestionably  the  best  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  year.  During  the  year  there  has  been  fair 
ico,  as  it  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  and  an  en-  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  Montgomery 
trance  for  vessels  drawing  twenty-four  feet  of  and  Eufaida  and  the  Montgomery  and  Selma 
water.  The  question  was  submitted  to  a  popular  railroads.  The  latter  road  runs  al<»ig  the 
vote  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  tliose  counties  southern  bank  of  the  Alabama  River  to  Selma, 
of  Florida  to  be  transferred.  There  were  there  connecting  with  roads  to  Yicksburg, 
1,162  votes  cast  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Memphis,  Rome,  Dalton,  etc.,  and  will  estab- 
Alabama,  and  661  against  it.  lish  a  continous  railroad  line  between  the  Mis- 

Before  taking  effect,  it  is  provided  that  the  •  sissippi  and  the  Atlantic, 

agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the  Legisla-  The  Executive,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 

tures  of  both  States  and  by  Congress.  latnre,  having  called  the  attention  of  that  body 
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tothepolicjof  railroad  management,  wherebj  anspioes  under  which  it  had  assembled,  he 
there  was  an  nignst  discrimination  between  stated  that  the  removal  of  political  disabilities 
the  throngh  and  loeal  freight  tariffs,  operating  was  a  wise  measure,  and  hoped  that  Congress 
to  the  prejudice  of  Alabama  merchants,  a  con-  would  pass  a  general  law  for  the  removal  of 
vaition  of  the  officers  of  the  various  railroad  all  those  which  were  imposed  by  the  four- 
eomponies  in  the  State  was  held  at  Mont-  teenth  amendment;  he  spoke  favorably  of 
gomery  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  a  com-  the  freedmen  in  their  exercise  of  the  elective 
mittee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  joint  com-  franchise,  argued  in  favor  of  immigration  as 
mittee  of  the  Legislature  for  the  adoption  of  a  a  means  of  developing  the  material  resources 
plan  securing  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  of  the  State  and  advancing  its  prosperity. 
In  aceordance  with  the  law  requiring  the  and  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  law  requir- 
indorsement  of  railroad  bonds  by  the  State  to  ing  the  indorsement  by  the  State  of  railroad 
the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile,  indorsements  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile, 
from  September,  1868,  to  the  meeting  of  the  He  regarded  the  registration  law  as  too  com- 
I<egialature,  I^ovember  15, 1869,  were  made  as  plicated  and  too  easily  manipulated  by  de- 
follows:  signing  men,  and  recommended  a  simplifica- 

FortheAUban»aBdChattano<>gftBailroad$l,800,000  ^^^  ^  *^®  *y**?™,^  "  to  provide  agdnst 

For  the  Montgomery  and  Enfaxila  BaUrood     480,000  ^p®  abuses  to  which  it  was  liable.     A  reduc- 

¥oT  the  Selma,  and  Marion,  and  Memphis  tion  of   the    rate   of    taxation    was    recom- 

^^«5ht)ad g80,000  mended  to  one-hal^  or  at  most  six-tenths  of 

t2  600  000  ^^®  ^^^  cent.,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  one 

*  *     '  per  cent    He  transmitted  also,  with  his  ap« 

The  aggregate  number  of  convicts  in  the  proval,  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Oonsti- 

penitentiary  on  the  15  th  of  November  was  three  tution  of  the  United  States. 

hundred  and  seventy-four,  of  whom  less  than  The  Le^slature  at  once  proceeded  to  the 

forty  were  mechanics,  over  two  hundred  were  consideration  of  this  important  measure,  which 

common  laborers,  and  the  balance  farmers,  was  ratified  by  both  Senate  and  House  without 

cooks,  barbers,  waiters,  etc.    Under  the  lease  delay.    The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  yeas  24, 

made  in  1866  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  McMillan,  nays  none ;  in  the  House  it  was  yeas  69,  nays 

fi)r  the  period  of  six  years,  they  are  authorized  16.    A  bill  was  presented  for  the  reorgan- 

to  employ  tiie  convicts  anywhere  in  the  State,  ization  of  the  municipal  government  of  Mobile, 

in  coid-flelds,  iron-mines,  and  in  the  buOding  This  bill  provided  for  vacating  the  municipal 

of  railroads.    The  policy  of  employing  the  con-  offices  of  the  city,  and  constituted  the  lieu- 

viets  in  this  way  seems  to  have  been  adopted  tenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 

mainly  as  a  means  of  avoiding  tiie  expense  that,  and  the  Attorney-General,  a  board  of  commis- 

would  have  been  entailed  upon  the  State  if  sioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  appoint  a 

they  had  remained  within  the  prison.  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  eight  mem- 

The  finances  of  the,State  are  in  a  sound  con-  hers  of  the  Oommon  Council.  It  was  made  the 

dition.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  duty  of  the  Executive  immediately  to  commis- 

80th,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,412,-  sion  such  appointees,  who  should  continue  in 

857.81,  of  which  the  sum  of  $880,458.89  was  office  until  the  election  and  qualification  of 

for  expenses  incurred  during   the   previous  their  successors.    It  was  ftirther  provided,  that 

jear.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  an  election  should  be  held  in  Mobile  on  the 

the  year  amounted  to  $686,451.02,  which,  with  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December, 

the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  1870,  and  every  year  thereafter,  for  the  election 

of  the  year,  made  a  total  of  $902,288.    The  of  municipal  officers,  who  should  hold  office 

surplus  remaining  in  tiie  treasury  at  the  end  for  one  year,  from  the  first  of  January  next 

of  the  fiscal  year  was  $127,188.16.    The  pres-  following  their  election, 

eat  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  amounts  In  consequence  of  the  movements  in  the 

to' $5,870,400,  on  which  the  annual  interest  State  during  this  year,  in  favor  of  immigration, 

amounts  to  $807,854.  considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  to 

The  school-lands  in  Nebraska  given  to  Ala-  the  material  resources  of  Alabama.    With  ref- 

bama,  in  exchange  for  tiie  sixteenth  sections  erence  to  its  physical  and  industrial  features, 

embraced  in  the  twelve  mUes  square  reserva-  the  State  may  be  divided  into  five  great  divis- 

tion  in  tills  State,  realized  by  sale  $20,480.  ions,  viz. :  The  timber  region,  containing  11,000 

The  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Alabama  State  square  miles;  the  cotton  region,  11,500;  the 

Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Montgomery  agricultural  and  manufacturing  region,  8,700 ; 

on  the  2dd  to  the  26th  of  November.    The  the  mineral  region,  15,200 ;  the  stock  aud  ag- 

amount  of  the  premiums   exceeded  $5,000,  ricultural  region,  4,822.  Total,  50,722  sq.  miles, 

and  the  contributions  in  the  various  depart-  The  timber  region,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 

ments  were  indicative  of  the  general  industrial  of  Mexico  and  tihe  State  of  Florida,  extends 

prosperity  of  the  State.  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Montgomery  northwardly  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 

on  the  15th  of  NoTcmber ;  Governor  Smith  from  the  Gulf^  and  forty  miles  from  the  Florida 

submitted  the   usual   message.     After  con-  line.   This  section,  covered  with  forests  of  long- 

gratolating  the  Legblature  on  the  favorable  leaf  yellow  pine,  yields  excellent  timber,  tar. 
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pitch,  and  tarpentine.  On  the  low  lands  along  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  bitaminons,  generally 
the  rivers  is  foond  white,  black,  and  Spanish  soft,  and  well  adapted  for  generating  steam, 
oak,  also  bald  and  black  cypress,  the  timber  and  for  the  manafactnre  of  gas,  coke,  and 
of' which  is  noted  for  its  dnrabHitj.  The  soil,  iron.  Near  these  coal-fields  are  extensive  beds 
composed  largely  of  sand  and  clay  in  its  nat-  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  iron-ore ;  the 
oral  condition,  is  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  iron  mines  have  been  worked  with  good  re- 
of  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears;  but,  by  salts,  the  ores  prodnoing  from  $6  to  68  per 
manuring,  may  be  made  prodaotive  of  cotton  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  There  are  also  abnn- 
and  com.  The  mild  climate  and  the  natural  dant  materials,  of  good  quality,  for  the  mann- 
pastures  of  the  pine-forests  afford  unusual  ad-  facture  of  bricks,  lime,  and  millstones.  In  the 
vantages  for  profitable  stock-rearing,  fish  mineral  region  are  numerous  fertile  valleys, 
and  oysters  in  great  abundance  are  supplied  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  com, 
from  the  waters  of  the  Q-nlf  of  Mexico  and  the  and  cotton,  and  the  rearing  of  stock.  Lands 
Bay  of  Mobile.  This  section  is  watered  by  the  in  the  mineral  district  may  be  bought  at  prices 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  has  good  ranging  from  12^  cents  to  $2  per  acre, 
railroad  facilities  in  all  directions.  It  has  long  The  stock  and  agricultural  region  occupies 
been  a  popular  summer  resort  for  families  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State ;  its  prod- 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Land  here  is  in-  ucts  are  cotton,  com,  gnuns,  grapes,  and 
creasing  in  value,  but  good  locations  may  be  stock.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and 
obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4  the  soil  rich.  Previous  to  the  war,  there  were 
per  acre.  many  valuable  plantations  here,  and  extensive 
•  The  cotton  region  joins  the  timber  region  stock-farms ;  cultivated  lands  were  valued  at 
on  the  north,  and  has  a  width  of  about  one  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  Present  pnces  vary 
hundred  and  two  mUee  on  the  western,  and  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
sixty  miles  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State.  Alabama  is  a  valuable  timber  country,  which 
This  belt  of  land,  interspersed  with  lai^  produces  in  abundance  nearly  every  kind  of 
prairies,  with  an  unsurpassed  climate,  and  useful  timber.  Besides  the  long-leaf  y^ow 
having  a  stiff,  .black  soil,  remarkably  rich,  from  pine,  there  grow  here  the  different  varieties  of 
two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  is  especially  adapted  oak — ^white,  red,  black,  Spanish,  port-pin,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  com,  and  provi-  overcup ;  also  sweet  and  black  gum,  poplar, 
sions,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  locust,  chestnut,  red  and 
healthy  and  fertile  agricultural  tracts  in  the  white  cedar,  dogwood,  maple,  and  elm.  By- 
South.  Its  railroad  and  river  facilities  afford  its  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  Ala- 
easy  access  to  markets.  Prior  to  the  late  bama  has  always  held  a  high  rank  as  an  agri- 
war,  this  section  was  much  sought  after  by  cultural  State;  and,  from  the  above  exhibit  of 
planters,  on  account  of  its  g^eat  aavantages  of  its  industrial  resources,  it  will  be  seen  that 
soil  and  climate,  and  plantations  commanded  good  advantages  are  offered  to  those  wishing 
prices  ran^g  from  $80  to  $50  per  acre.  Now,  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  or 
rich,  cultivated  plantations,  convenient  to  stock,  fruits  or  vegetables ;  making  wine ; 
rivers  and  railroads,  may  be  obtained  for  from  manufSEUitniing  cotton,  iron,  or  lime ;  or  sup- 
$5  to  $10  per  acre.  This  land  will  produce  plying  coaJ,  marble,  or  granite, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  com,  or  600  to  ALASKA.  As  yet  there  has  been  little  in- 
900  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  acre.  crease  in  the  white  population  of  this  Territory, 

Immediately  north  of  the  cotton    region  which  is  still  under  the  military  government 

lies  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  district,  of  the  United  States.    Time  enough  has  not 

extending  eastwardly  and  westwardly  across  elapsed  for  the  acquisition  of  much   infer- 

the  State,  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  mation  in  regard  to  its  industrial  resources, 

about  thirty-five  miles.   The  soil,  being  sandy,  Our  knowledge  is  confined  mostly  to  its  shores, 

is  poor ;    but  there  are   numerous   streams,  comparatively  little  being  known  of  the  inte- 

affording  good  water-power  for  manufacturing  rior.    Since  Alaska  became  a  part  of  the  Uni- 

purposes.   This  is  a  healthy  section  of  country,  ted  States,  an  Anglo-Russian  newspaper  has 

and  has  good  railroad  facilities.  been  projected,  <and  is  carried  cm  wi&  success. 

The   mineral   region  occupies  the   north-  It  is  reported  that*  game  abounds,  but  none 

eastern  corner  of  the   State,  extends  in   a  except  Indians  hunt  it.    Ducks  are  abundant, 

southwesterly  direction  about  160  miles,  and  and  the  grouse  are  of  excellent  flavor.    There 

has  an  average  width  of  about  eighty  miles,  is  a  large  variety  of  fish,  of  which  the  salmon 

In  the  southeastem  comer  of  this  section,  is  said  to  be  most  delicious;  but  no  oysters 

white   marble    of  remarkable    brilliancy  is  have  yet  been  discovered  by  the  whites.    Of 

found,  some  of  it  not  inferior  to  Oarrara  marble,  shell-fish,  there  is  the  crab,  enormoudy  large, 

and  has  been  successMly  Worked.    Soapstone,  and  whose  sweetness  increases  with  its  size, 

flagstones,  graphite  or  plumbago,  and  granite,  the  clam,  and  the  muscle.     During  the  past 

of  good  quality,  are  also  quarried  here.    In  summer  there  was  an  abundance  of  berries, 

this  region  there  are  three  distmct  coal-fields,  principally  a  berry  called  the  salmon-berry, 

covering  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  namely,  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  roe  of  that 

the  Warrior,  Oahawba,  and  Tennessee  fields,  fish,  both  in  color  and  in  its  collection  of  little 

The  beds  of  these  fields  are  from  one  to  eight  globules  like  fish-eggs;   it  is  very  pi^atable, 
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and  lasts  donng  nearly  the  whole  sammer.  here  hare  been  the  chief  element  for  more 

Cranberries  are   pl^iitiftil,  and   of  excellent  than  a  century  of  the  profitable  commerce  of 

quality.    The  potatoes  are  small  and  watery;  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     This  ftir-trade, 

cabbages  will  not  generally  head,  while  toma-  together  with  the  sea  fbr-trade  within  the  Ter- 

toes  and  peas  do  not  thrive.    Com,  wheat,  ritory,  was  the  sole  basis  of  Bnssian  commerce, 

barley,  oats,  and  snch  grains,  will  not  ripen,  and  the  present  supply  of  tan  in  Alaska  is  not 

as  thm  is  too  little  sunshine  and  too  much  diminished.    It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 

rain.  the  supply  of  ice  may  be  made  a  source  of 

During  this  year  Alaska  has  been  visited  by  wealth,  since  it  is  obtained  chiefly  npon  the 
two  distinguished  observers,  the  accounts  of  small  lakes  and  ponds ;  and  it  is  not  yet  ascer- 
whcse  observations  materially  differ.  One  of  tained  that  glacier  ice  is  pure,  and  practical  for 
these,  William  H.  Seward,  arrived  at  Alaska  commerce.  The  range  of  hills,  nearly  two 
in  AngQst,  by  way  of  the  Portland  Canal,  thousand  feet  high  and  thirty  miles  long,  ex- 
passed  through  the  Prince  of  Wales  Arch-  tending  along  the  Chilcat  River,  abounds  in 
ipelago.  Peril,  and  Chatham  Straits,  and  Lynn  iron,  while  limestone  and  marble  crop  out  on 
Channel,  up  the  Chilcat  River  to  the  base  of  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  in  many  other 
Mount  Fairweather,  thence  returning  liirough  places.  Coal-beds,  accessible  to  navigation, 
Clarence  Straits  to  Sitka.  According  to  his  are  found  on  Kootznoo,  but  the  concentrated 
account,  given  in  a  speech  at  Sitka  in  Au-  resin  in  the  coal  renders  it  too  inflammable  to 
gust,  the  skies  were  bright  and  serene,  and,  be  used  by  steamers.  What  seems  to  be  ex- 
during  his  visit,  there  were  more  clear  than  cellent  cannel-coal  is  also  found  in  the  Prince 
doudy  days.    The  scenery  of  the  southwestern  of  Wales  Archipelago. 

coast  was  full  of  grandeur.    The  Coast  Range  The  natives  are  the  only  laborers  at  present 

of  mountains,  which  begins  in  Mexico,  is  con-  in  the  Territory,  the  whites  going  there  as 

tinned  into  the  territory  and  **  invades  the  traders  and  soldiers.   Considering  how  greatly 

seas  of  Alaska,  rising  to  an  exalted  height,  and  most  of  the  tribes  are  reduced  in  numbers,  and 

clothed  with  eternal  snow  and  crystalline  gla-  how  precarious  their  vocations  are,  they  are 

dera."    The  plains  between  the  mountams,  neither  indolent  nor  incapable,  but  they  are 

as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  mountains  them-  vigorous,  energetic,  docile,  and  gentle  in  their 

selves,  almost  to  their  summits,  are  covered  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The  Indian  tribes 

vith  forests  so  dark  and  dense  as  to  be  im-  here  must  do  as  they  have  done  in  Washington 

penetrable,  except  to  wild  beasts  and  savage  Territory  and  Britiidi  Columbia — ^retreat  before 

liimtsmen.     Chi  the  lowest  intervale  cotton-  the  advance  of  civilisation.    The  citizens  of 

vood  grows.    The  birch-tree  sometimes  ap-  Sitka  are  thepioneers — ^the  future  population 

pears  upon  the  river-side,  upon  the  level  above  of  Alaska.    The  resources  of  the  Territory,  its 

the  cotton-wood,  and  is  generally  found  a  singularly-salubrious  climate,  and  sublime  sce- 

oomely  fmd  stately  tree.    The  forests  of  Alaska  nery,  must  attract  immigrants  from  our  own 

consist  mainly  of  the  pine,  the  cedar,  the  cy-  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.    Such  is  Alaska,  as 

press,  the  spruce,  the  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  seen  by  the  ex-^ecretary  of  State  of  the  United 

hemlock,    l^ese  forests  begin  almost  at  the  States. 

water's  edge,  and  titiey  rise  with  regular  gra-  The  other  account  is  by  General  George  H. 
dation  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet.  The  Thomas,  the  commander  of  the  military  dis- 
oedar,  sometimes  called  the  yeQow  cedar,  on  trict  of  the  United  States  which  embraces 
the  coasts  of  the  islands  and  rivers,  attains  an  Alaska.  His  report  of  his  observations  in  this 
immense  growth  both  in  height  and  circum-  Territory  was  made  to  the  War  Department, 
ference.  llie  cultivation  of  gardens,  fields,  and  dated  at  San  Francisco  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
and  meadows,  has  been  attempted  by  natives  tember.  On  the  22d  of  July  he  reached  Sitka, 
and  soldiers  with  most  encouraging  results,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Rnssian- 
The  native  grasses  preserve  their  nutritive  American  Fur  Company,  now  the  military 
properties,  and  the  chmate  is  so  mild  that  cat-  headquarters  of  the  Territory.  According  to 
tie  and  horses  require  but  dight  provision  of  General  Thomas's  report^,  the  Indians  are 
shelter  during  the  winter.  There  is  reason  to  treacherous,  warlike,  and,  until  recently,  dis- 
believe that,  beyond  the  Coast  Range  of  moun-  contented  with  the  change  of  governments, 
tains  in  Alaska,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  It  will  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  maintain  a 
rich  and  habitable  valley-lands  of  Oregon,  large  garrison  at  Sitka  to  protect  the  traders 
Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia.  iVom  Lidians,  and  to  preserve  order  and  good 

In  r^ard  to  the  animal  productions  of  the  behavior  among  the  whites  and  half-breeds, 

forests,  he  says  the  elk  and  deer  are  so  plenty  General  Thomas  left  Sitka  on  the  25th  of 

as  to  1^  undervalued  for  food  or  skins  by  both  July,  and  arrived  at  Eenay,  about  one  hun- 

uatives  and  strangers.    The  bear  of  many  fam-  dred  miles  up  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  SOth.    This 

iiies,  black,  grizzly,  and  cinnamon ;  the  moun-  is  the  old  Russian- American  trading-post  of 

tain-sheep,  inestimable  for  his  fleece ;  the  wol^  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  now  occupied  l^  one  com- 

the  fox,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  mink,  the  pany  of  artillery.    There  is  a  village  of  Aleuts, 

raeeoon,  the  marten,  the  ermine,  the  squirrel,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  near  by;  an- 

gray,  black,  brown,  and  flying,  are  among  the  other  small  village,  a  few  miles  below ;  and  a 

land  far-bearing  animals.    The  fars  thus  found  settlement  of  some  half-dozen  Russian  families 
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thirty  miles  below.    There  are  no  other  settle-  ship  attending  it,  will  never  be  oarried  on  by 
ments,  either  wMte  or  Jjidian,  near.    On  the  white  men«    He  recommends  that  a  mall-route 
.  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  about  sixty  miles  be  established  between  Fort  TownBend,  Wash- 
below  Kenay,  General  Tnomas  examined  a  ington  Territory,  and  Sitka,  tou<^ung  at  8an 
coal-deposit,  and  found  in  it  a  fine  quality  of  Juan  Island,  Tongass,  and  Wrangle,  all  of  which 
oannel-coal,  in  yeins  of  from  four  to  eight  feet  ports  are  immediately  on  the  roate  to  Sitka, 
thick.    About  twenty  miles  below  this  point  In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Alaska,  Greneral 
another  deposit  was  observed;  mining  works  Thomas  says:  "I  see  no  immediate  prospect 
were  establiG^ed  here  a  few  years  ago  by  the  of  the  country  being  settled  up.     The  climate 
Russian- American  Fur  Company,  but  were  sub-  is  too  rigid ;  there  is  too  much  rain  and  too 
sequently  abandoned,  because  the  coal  proved  little  sun  for  agricultural  purposes.     At  most 
to  be  comparatively  worthless.    On  the  8d  of  of  the  posts  there  are  gardens,  in  ivhioh  are 
August  Eodiak  was  reached.    Near  this  place,  raised  radishes,  turnips,  lettuce,  and  other  wa- 
which  is  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  artillery,  tery  vegetables,  and  fair  potatoes,^  though  they 
is  the  establishment  of  the  ice  company  which  will  not  keep  any  time.    The  moisture  of  the 
supplies  San  Francisco  with  ice,  and  it  is  the  climate  is  so  great  that  these^  vegetables  con-, 
most  southern  point  on  the  coast  where  ice  tinue  to  grow,  but  do  not  ripen.     The  same 
can  be  produced  with   certainty.      General  difficulty  has  attended  all  attempts  to  raise 
Thomas  did  not  think  Uiere  was  any  necessity  barley,  oats,  or  wheat;  the  stalk  grows  green 
for  the  continuance  of  this  post  or  the  one  at  and  rank,  but  the  seed  does  not  come  to  ma- 
Eenay,  but  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  disturb  turity  or  ripen.    There  is  comparatively  little 
them  until  reg^ations  should  be  established  to  land  suitable  for  agriculture;  the  largest  tract 
govern  intercourse  with  the  natives.    On  St.  and  best  climate  haown  is  the  plateaa  on  the 
Paulas  Island  he  found  a  post  established  to  east  side  of  Cook's  Inlet,  extending  f^om  Kenay 
secure  the  enforcement  of  uie  law  of  Oongpress  to  Ohogotshaik  Bay.     The  soil  is  an  al2avi«'il 
•  regulating  the  killing  of  seals,  to  support  the  sandy  loam,  very  rich  and  deep,  but  the  sum- 
revenue  officers,  and  to  preserve  order  on  the  mer,  though  pleasant  whUe  it  lasts,  is  not  long 
islands.    The  revenue  officers  restrict  the  kill-  enough  for  successful  farming.     Though  the 
ing  of  seals  to  the  smallest  number  necessary  timber  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  many 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  natives.    General  places  conveniently  located,  stUl  the  supply  in 
Thomas  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Oolumbia,  is 
moral  condition  of  the   Aleuts :     *^  Though  equally  good  and  abundant,  and  muoh  better 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Greek  Church,"  he  located  for  a  market    The  fishing-banks  along 
says,  ^*  they  seem  to  have   no  control   over  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Penin- 
their  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  nor  have  they  sula  and  islands  are  very  extensive  and  boun- 
very  correct   ideas   in   regard   to    chastity;  tiful,  and  salmon  abounds  in  all  the  streams, 
consequently  the  effects  of  contact  with  the  In  addition  to  the  coal  mentioned  as  being  at 
stronger-willed  Americans   are   apparent,  as  Chogotshaik,  there  are  many  other  known  lo- 
venereal  diseases  and  scrofula  are  quite  com-  calities  of  coaL" 

mon,  and  there  are  scarcely  any,  either  male        Congress  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  for  the 
or  female,  who  will  not  get  intoxicated  if  they  formation  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Alas- 
have  the  opportunity ;  almost  the  first  thing  ka,  and  this  outlying  possession  will  probably 
they  ask  for  is  whiskey."   He  saw  no  evidence  remain  under  the  control  of  the  military  an- 
of  dissipation  among  the  people  of  Kenay  and  thorities  of  the  nation  for  the  present 
the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  but  was        ALLEN,  Chables,  LL  D.,  an  eminent  jurist 
favorably  impressed  with  their  intelligence  and  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
honesty,  and  found  many  of  the  men  skilled  August  9,  1797 ;  died  in  Worcester,  August  6, 
in  mechanical  arts.  1869.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
The  fur-bearing  seals,  he  reports,  are  found  studied  law  in  his  native  town,  and  was  admit- 
only  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George^s  Islands,  and  ted  to  the  bar  in  1821.    In  1829  he  was  elected 
are  killed  for  their  furs  and  oil.    Here,  from  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again  in  1888, 
April  to  September  or  October,  are  seen  im-  1834,  1836,  and  1840,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
mense  numbers  of  these  animals---estimated  at  State  Senate  in  1835,  1838,  and  1839.    He  was 
from  five  to  fifteen  millions — ^lying  in  the  rook-  a   commissioner   to   negotiate    the   Webster 
eries,  and  covering  hundreds  of  acres.    During  Treaty  in  1842,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
the  season  between  fall  and  spring  they  are  mon  Pleas  from  1842  to  1844.    In  1848,  he 
not  seen,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  pass  the  took  an  active  part  in  the  Free-Soil  movement, 
winter.    He  thinks  that  legislation  regulating^  and  that  year  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  hunting  and  killing  of  these  animals  is  ne-  the  Worcester  District,  and  reelected  in  1850. 
cessary,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  rook-  His  political  views,  and  his  known  hostility  to 
eries;  that  with  such  legislation,  and  with  a  slavery,  placed  him  to  a  considerable  extent 
wholesome  superintendence  of  the  Indians  and  under  the  ban  in  Congress ;  but  he  displayed 
Aleuts,  one  garrison  of  two  hundred  or  three  marked  ability  in  all  that  he  had  the  opportu- 
hundred  men,  and  a  revenue-cutter,  will  be  all  nity  of  doing.    In  1849  he  had  the  editorial 
the  forces  needed  in  Alaska.    The  fur-trade  of  charge  for  some  time  of  the  Boston  Whifff  or, 
the  interior,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  and  hard-  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  the  Boston  Be- 
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puliiean,  a  paper  owned  and  BOBtamed  by  Ms  prepare  a  paper,  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
friend  Charles  Francis  Adams.  In  1858,  he  Church  of  England,  extend  the  hand  of  brother- 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  hood  to  all  evangelical  nations.  Seyeral  emi- 
Oonrt  of  Snfiblk  County,  and,  on  the  abolition  nent  Evangelical  clergymen  of  England  have 
of  that  court  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  Chief  promised  to  attend,  and  "  in  Germany,  France, 
Jusdce  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,'^  said  Dr.  Schaff, 
which  office  he  held  until  1867,  when  he  re-  '*  the  subject  has  been  greatly  agitated,  and 
ngned  in  consequence  of  his  age.  He  was  a  they  have  promised  us  their  best  men,  who 
ddegaie  to  the  Peace  Congress  of  1861,  but  have  truly  a  reprraentative  name  and  char- 
maintained  tiiere  a  firm  and  statesmanlike  posi-  acter.  The  conditions  and  the  circumstances 
tion.  Judge  Allen  received  the  honorary  de-  are  very  favorable.  I  am  confident  that,  if  a 
gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Tale  College  in  1886,  and  meeting  had  been  held  this  year,  it  would  have 
from  Harvard  in  1863.  His  decisions  in  the  been  a  failure."  After  hearing  the  remarks  of 
Superior  Coart  were  regarded  as  very  able,  Dr.  Sohafl^  the  New  York  meeting  adopted  the 
and  as  evincing  his  profound  legal  knowledge,  following  resolutions : 

•In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Snolvedy  That  wo  have  listened  with  feelings  of 

ALLIANCE,  EvANOBLiCAL.     The    meeting  lively  interest  and  grateftil  satiafaction  to  the  report 

of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  for  holding  which  ^l  ^Z'  V""'  ®-^  ^^'  ^^t  f ^^^^7l^°'i°i.^?°'^ 

.^  -KT^ vTX  •     t  OAA     J27 i.   v  J  V  the  distinffuiBhed  representative  of  the  American 

^     V     l^  ^         '  arrangements  had  been  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  beg  to  exchange 

made,  has  bem  postponed  to  1870,  for  rea-  -with  him  our  warm  congratulations  upon  the  suoocss- 

Bons  wbi<^  were  explained  by  Dr.  SishafF,  at  a  Ail  issue  of  his  nussion,  and  thank  him  for  the  im- 

meetingof  the  American  Branch  of  the  Alliance  portant  and  efficient  aendoe  he  has  rendered, 

Ur.  Schaff  had  ^ust  returned  from  a  visit  to  ^hich  have  been  taken  in  ftirtherance  of  our  cher- 

Europe,  where  his  mission  had  been  to  consult  ished  purpoae,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  general  desire, 

upon  the  holding  of  the  proposed  meeting.   At  to  hold  a  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 

the  meeting  of  the  British  Branch  of  the  Alii-  ^^^^  ThJ^^rhereWx^^^^ 

snce  held  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  subject  of  the  American '  invitation  Ind^velcomeV  the'  several 

ecmtemplated  meeting  was  a  promment  topic,  branchea  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  various 

Serious  diflScultiea  concerning  the  expense  of  parts  of  Christendom,  to  meet  in  General  Conference 

tiie  conference  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  cor-  "^  *he  city  6f  New  York,  at  a  date  hereafter  to  be 

respondenoe  between  the  American  committee  -g^ed  upon,  dimng  the  autumn  of  the  year  1870. 

^mi   la^  v             n    w:       J  ^3i   wuiiiin»w7«  Resolved,  That  we  are  eminently  gratified  to  learn, 

md  the  British  council.   These  difficulties  were  by  the  report  of  Be  v.  Br.  Schaflf,  that  the  preliminary 

entirely  removed  after  a  Ml  and  frank  discus-  invitation  of  the  American  Branch,  conveyed  through 

sion,  and  terms  of  satisfactory  cooperation  on  him^  to  our  brethren  in  Europe,  has  been  so  kincuy 

s  fraternal  basis  of  perfect  equality  were  unani-  f?^^^?^  ^^^  ^«  >»^®  "^^^  ffood  reason  to  expect 

niAn«i«r  ^t^m^tJi  n^^n      Tk/k  v;.«r.~«»««^  «,*»  fK^  the  atteudanco  of  a  number  of  distinguiBhed  dele- 

mourfy  agreed  upon.    The  programme  for  the  ^^,  ^^^  t^^t  ^^  ^^^  pleasing  encouragement  to 

meeting  is  drawn  up  on  the  basis  prepared  by  anticipate  a  large  representation  from  Great  Britain 

the  New  York  Executive  Committee,  but  is  and  the  Continent. 

considerably  changed,  in  conformity  to  the  BMohtd,  That,  in  offering  to  our  brethren  abroad 

wishes  of  the  Englwh  and  Continental  brethren.  S'^  ^^P^t»it*ie»  ^^  New  York,  we  propose,  under 

T*     T        ^iT^  1     J-           !•  •               -!•       ^  God,  more  than  open  doors  and  hearts  full  ofwel- 

It  embraces  the  leadmg  religious  questions  of  eome,  looking  forward  as  we  do  to  such  communion 

the  age,  snch  as  Christian  unity  and  coOpera-  in  Christ,  and  such  "  sweet  counsel  together"  touch- 

tion,  Christianity  and  its  antagonists,  Protes-  ing  the  interests  of  His  Kingdom,  as  shall  bring  doTvn 

tsnism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  Christianity  «R9'i  our  churches  and  the  worid  we  seek  to  evan- 

»^A  •:«?i    ^m^^^i^-^^^*     nk«$<.4>4oU   nn;^M    ^w^A  flreli2e  a  fresh  baptism  of  blessmg,  and  nek)  us  all,  who 

SJ^.i^^  ^gP^^™?®^**    Christian   union   and  Sow  labor  in  Christian  unity  anlspirituaf  fellowship, 

Ubnstian  life,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  to  the  achievement,  through  Christ,  of  a  heavenly 

Christianity  and  social  evils ;  also  reports  on  fellowship  when  labor  shSl  cease  and  love  be  in- 

the  Society  of  Protestant  Christendom  by  the  throned  forever. 

delegatea.  ALMONTE,  Juan  N.,  a  distinguished  Mexi- 

The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  can  general,  statesman,  and  diplomatist,  bom 

Wales,  which  Dr.  Schaff  subsequently  attended,  about  the  year  1812 ;  died  in  Paris,  Marcli  22, 

pss8ed  unanimously  a  resolution  in  reference  1869.    He  was  the  reputed  son  of  the  priest 

to  the  meeting,  expressing  the  hope  tiiat  they  Morelos,  the  famous  partisan  chief,  who  was 

might  send  a  delegate,  and  desiring  that  events  shot  in  1818.     His  youth  was  spent  in  the 

might  continue  to  favor  its  arrangements,  and  United  States,  where  he  managed,  by  the  en- 

that  the  IMvine  blessing  may  crown  its  aocom-  ergy  of  his  character,  to  support  himself  while 

phshment    Dr.  Schaff  also  attended  the  two  obtaining  an   education.     Betuming   to  his 

General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  and  of  native  land,  he  entered  upon  a  military  career, 

the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  a  number  and  was  chosen  by  Santa  Anna  one  of  his  aides- 

of  meetings  spedally  held  for  the  objects  of  de-oamp,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the 

the  Alliance,  all  of  which  returned  a  unanimous  Texas  campaign  against  General  Houston,  being 

response  to  the  invitation.   The  Archbishop  of  made  prisoner  with  his  chief  at  the  battle  of 

Canterbury  would  not  commit  himself;  but  ex-  San  Jacinto.    On  regaining  his  liberty  he  was 

pressed  himself  very  happy  to  correq>ond  on  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  subsequently 

the  subject    The  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  to  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Wash- 


16  AMERICA. 

ington;  bat,  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  berof  theSoathAmerioaarepablicsasbelliger- 
was  resolved  upon,  he  demanded  his  passports,  ents.  In  British  Nortii  Amenca,  the  scheme  of 
protesting  at  the  same  time  against  that  meas*  consolidatui^  all  the  colonial  poBBessiQn^  inclu- 
ure.  In  1845  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  pres-  sive  of  British  Colombia,  into  one  empire,  re- 
idency  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  failed ;  ceived  the  open  ttad  emphatic  indorsement  of 
and  was  afterward,  upon  the  eleyatiou  of  Pare-  the  British  Goyemment ;  but  the  dissatisfaction 
des  to  power,  appointed,  first,  Minister  of  War,  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  remained  unabated, 
and  then  ambassador  to  Paris.  He  was  on  and  a  party  openly  advocating  annexation  to 
his  way  to  France  when  he  heard,  at  Havana,  the  United  Sti^  gained  in  the  course  of  the 
of  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  power,  upon  year  considerable  strength, 
which  he  immediately  went  back  to  Mexico,  The  war  in  Paraguay  was  in  October,  1869, 
and,  Joining  Santa  Axma,  took  part  in  the  war  not  ended,  although  a  provisional  govem- 
against  the  United  States,  distinguishing  him-  ment  had  been  established  in  Asuncion.  The 
self  at  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  strength  of  President  Lopez  had  been  greatiy 
and  Churubusco.  After  the  close  of  the  war  impaired,  but,  driven  from  one  stronghold,  he 
he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  always  had  another  ready  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  for  the  second  time  became  a  candidate  (See  PASAauAT.) 

for  the  presidency,  but  again  without  success.  In  other  parts  of  South  America  the  number 
He  was  solaced,  however,  with  an  appoint-  of  civil  wars  and  revolutions  was  somewhat 
ment  as  Mexican  minister  at  Paris,  which  office  smaller  than  usual.  The  lawful  goTcmment 
he  held  at  the  period  when  President  Miramon  was  overthrown  in  Ecuador,  and  in  San  Do- 
was  overthrown  by  Juarez.  He  returned  to  mingp,  Hayti,  and  Venezuela,  civil  war  raged 
Mexico  with  the  allied  expedition  in  1862.  almost  without  interruption ;  but  in  many  of 
Juarez  protested  against  his  presence  in  the  the  other  States  the  reign  of  order  ai^ears  to  be 
French  camp,  and  demanded  that  Almonte  fortified,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but,  although  peacefal  development  and  progress  to  be  se- 
General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  the  Eng-  cured.  Besides  Chili,  the  model  republic  of 
lish  commissioner,  were  willing  to  comply  Latin  America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
with  this  demand,  the  French  commander  re-  especially  the  Argentine  Republic,  under  the 
fiised,  and  shortly  after  a  proclamation  was  wise  administration  of  President  Sarmiento, 
issued  by  General  Taboada,  declaring  Juarez  enjoyed  a  year  of  peace,  and  in  many  respects 
deposed,  and  Almonte  invested  with  supreme  a  year  of  real  progress. 

power  in  his  place.  He  found  himself,  how-  The  Pacific  BaUroad  was  pushed  forward  in 
ever,  unable  to  organize  a  government ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868,  and  in  the  first 
General  Forey,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  an-  months  of  the  year  1869,  with  a  rapidity  here- 
nulled  Taboada^s  decree,  and  announced  to  the  tofore  unknown,  and  thus  it  was  completed 
Mexicans  that  they  were  free  to  choose  a  new  long  before  the  time  heretofore  anticipated, 
government.  After  the  decisive  victory  of  the  The  final  tie  was  placed  on  the  10th  of  May, 
French  arms,  Almonte  became  one  of  the  tri-  1869,  with  as  mucn  display  as  possible.  Many 
um virate  to  whom  .they  intrusted  the  manage-  deficiencies  were  complained  of  m  the  first  trans- 
ment  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  assigning  him  the  continental  road,  but  the  intercourse  between 
Foreign  Department  and  the  Finances.  He  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  remained  uninter- 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Empire  by  rupted.  The  important  influence  which  this 
Maximilian  in  April,  1864,  and  some  weeks  connection  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  rail- 
later  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  He  adhered  to  roads  must  have  upon  the  development  of  the 
the  fortunes  of  his  imperial  patron  throughout  resources  of  the  continent,  was  everywhere 
his  short  reign,  and,  when  Maximilian  feU,  left  recognized.  Numerous  schemes  of  a  similar 
his  country  for  Europe,  spending  the  last  days  character  are  under  consideration;  among  them 
of  his  restless  life  in  exile.  is  one  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
AMERICA.  No  territorial  change  affected  coasts  of  British  North  America,  and  another 
the  map  of  America  during  the  year  1869.  connecting  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  took  no  action  across  the  Andes. 

upon  the  purchase  of  the  two  Danish  islands,  While  transcontinental  railroads  are  bring- 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  which  had  been  ing  into  closer  contact  West  with  East,  aod 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  had  been  rati-  North  with  Soutii,  new  transatiantic  cables 
fied  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  popu-  are  strengthening  the  electric  communications 
lation  of  the  two  islands,  and  this  scheme  of  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and 
annexation  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  hav-  placing  their  uninterrupted  intercourse  beyond 
ing  for  the  present  failed.  At  the  close  of  the  any  danger  from  accidents.  To  the  English- 
year,  the  project  of  an  annexation  of  San  Bo-  American  cable,  which  has  now  been  in  sue- 
mingo  to  the  United  States  again  assumed  a  cessfnl  operation  for  several  years,  a  French- 
more  tangible  shape^aving  received  the  full  ap-  American  was,  in  1869,  added ;  besides,  a  con- 
proval  of  President  Baez.  In  Cuba,  the  war  for  tract  for  the  laying  of  a  Belgian- American 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  island  con-  cable  was  concluded,  and  negotiations  for  lay- 
tinued  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  ing  one  between  Portugal  and  South  America 
the  year  the  Cubans  were  recognized  by  a  num-  were  in  active  progress. 
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The  immiKration  irom  Europe  to  Amorica 
by  ar  exceeded,  ia  18B9,  that  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ocdng  years.  The  great  balk  contumee  to  go 
to  the  United  Btateo,  bat  in  sever^  South 
American  repablica  there  has  also  been  for 
jeara  a  considerable  increase.  A  new  featnre 
in  the  history  tA  immigration  is  the  eztraor- 
dinary  rash  to  America  of  the  Chineae,  who, 
it  aeema,  may  now  come  not  only  in  as  large 
nnmben  as  the  Eoropeans,  bat  mach  larger. 
It  is  now  certain  that  this  new  immigration  of 
pe(^le  from  Ana  will  greatly  enhance  the  rate 
of  increaae  of  the  popolatioa  of  the  American 
Continent,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  grave  dan- 
gers are  flenred  by  some  economists  fh>m  a 
urge  admixtnreofKongolianswith  thepresent 
popalation  of  Ajnerica,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
coming  Chinese  question  are  discnssed. 

Censnaes  were  taken,  in  16S9,  in  Uezlco  and 
the  Argentine  Sepablic,  both  of  which  showed 
a  considerable  increase  of  popolation  orer.the 
prerions  official  statements.  The  popnlation 
of  America,  at  the  present  day,  certainly  ex- 
ceeds 8fi,000,000,  of  which,  at  least,  78,000,000 
are  inhabitants  of  independent  American  States. 

ANGLICAN  CHUECHES.  The  ChuTch 
Almaitae  for  1870  gives  the  following  statis- 


tical amnmary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch  in  the  United  States*  for  the  year 
1868-'69: 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
clerKymen,  panshes,  baptisms,  oonirannicanta, 
teachers  and  scholars  of  Sanday-schools,  and 
the  amount  of  missionary  an^  charitable  con- 
tributions for  each  diocese : 
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18  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES. 

The  total  statistics  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  land  are  the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  0am- 

of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Great  Britain,  Ire-  bridge.  The  twenty-six  colleges  and  halls  of  the 

land,  and  the  British  Colonies,  were,  in  1869,  Uniyersitj  of  Oxford  had  in  Janoarj,  1868, 

as  follows :  4,190  "  members  of  convocation,"  and  7,535 

England  and  Wales. — ^Archbishops,  2;  bish-  "members  on  the  books."     The  nomber  of 

ops.  26 ;  deans,  80 ;  archdeacons,  71 ;  benefices,  professorships  was  41.   The  seventeen  colleges 

12,887 ;  curates,  6,678 ;  rural  deaneries,  618 ;  and  halls  of  the  Universitj  of  Cambridge  had 

church  sittings,  6,648,492.  (including  127  members  not  on  the  college 

Ireland. — Archbishops,    2;    bishops,    19;  books)  6,485  members  of  the  senate  ;^  1,927 

deans,  82 ;  archdeacons,  84 ;  benefices,  1,560;  undergraduates;  and  8,974  members  on  the 

curates,  599.  books.    The  number  of  professors  was  35. 

Scotland. — ^Bishops,  8 ;  clergy,  169 ;  parson-        The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 

ages,  72 ;  churches,  168 ;  schools,  101.  pel  in  Foreign  Parts  report  a  general  fund  of 

The  Colonies, — ^Dioceses  (inclading  those  in  £76,784  12s.  Id. ;  appropriated  funds,  £12,- 

process  of  formationji,  51;  biBhops,  49^  clergy,  108  8s.  6d.;  special  fund,  £14,288  19.  6(L; 

2,400.  making  a  total  of  £108.182.     The  receipts 

The  contributions  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  other  church  societies  during  the  year  clos- 
for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1869,  were  ingMay,  1869,  were  as  follows:  ChnrohMis- 
$127,710.85.  There  is  a  deficit  of  funds  of  sionary  Society,  £157,880 ;  South  American 
over  $19,000.  The  mission  to  Greece  is  in  a  Missionary  Society,  £10,551 ;  Colonial  aod 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment.  Dr.  Continental  Church  Society,  £86,445 ;  Colonial 
Hill^s  resignation  of  his  position  there  was  to  Missionary  Society,  £4,080 ;  Church  Pastoral 
take  effect  in  November.  Bishop  Paine,  of  the  Aid  Society,  £51,845 ;  Bishop  of  London^s 
African  mission,  has  returned  to  the  United  Fund,  £49,608;  Additional  Curates'  Society, 
States  to  recover  his  health.  The  China  mis-  £80,588  ;  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Boman 
sion  is  in  a  promising  condition.  A  transla-  Catholics,  £24,445 ;  Incorporated  Church 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the,  Mandarin  dialect  is  Building  Society,  £18,757;  Church  of  £ng- 
being  made.  No  agent  has  been  appointed  land  Scripture  Readers'  Association,  £11,782. 
among  the  freedmen  since  the  death  of  Mr.  The  religious  homes,  houses  of  mercy,  mis- 
Gillette.            '  sions,  religious   houses,  and   institutions  of 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Low-Church  party  similar  character,  of  which  a  considerable 
were  held  in  November,  in  Philadelphia.  The  number  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years 
total  receipts  of  the  American  Church  Mission-  past,  are  various  in  organization,  from  volun- 
ary  Society  were  $98,172.89:  of  which  $49,-  tary  parochial  and  benevolent  associations,  to 
824.89  were  for  its  own  purposes ;  $88,887.98  societies  approaching  the  character  of  mo- 
for  objects  kindred  to  the  work,  but  not  under  nastic  institutions.  The  KaUndar^  published 
the  control  of  the  committee ;  and  $9,509.52  by  the  "  English  Church  Union,"  enumerates 
for  forei^  missions.  The  year  was  reported  fifty-five  homes,  penitentiaries,  missions,  and 
the  first  m  which  the  payments  exceeded  the  orphanages  ;  twenty  guilds  and  brotherhoods, 
receipts.  The  society  has  had  108  missionaries  and  twenty  institutions  and  societies.  The 
in  the  field.  At  the  twenty-second  annual  last  are  open  associations.  Many  of  the  re- 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  ligious  homes  have  a  number  of  institutions 
Evangelical  Knowledge,  the  receipts  of  the  so-  under  their  charge.  Thus,  the  *^  listers  of  All 
ciety  were  reported  at  $51,588;  the  expend!-  Saints,'' Margaret  Street,  London,  have  the  care 
tures  at  $49,448;  the  property,  at  $82,000.  of  twelve  subordinate  institutions;  dispensaries, 
The  "Evangelical  Education  Society  "  held  its  homes  for  aged  women,  industrial  scaooIs,  or- 
third  anniversary.  Its  receipts  during  the  year  phanages,  etc.  Many  of  these  homes,  which  gen- 
were  $81,659 ;  its  expenditure,  $41,881.  The  erally  are  sisterhoods,  in  the  larger  towns,  have 
close  of  the  year  leaves  the  society  with  112  established  reformatories  for  fallen  women, 
students  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  it.  The  goilds  and  brotherhoods  are  more  strictly 

The  Church  of  England  is  divided  into  two  devotional  in  character.  The  English  Order  of 

convocations,    Canterbury   and  York.      The  St.  Benedict,  founded  by  "Father  Ignatius,*' 

Upper  House  of  Canterbury  consists  of  the  as  he  styles  himself,  corresponds  in  cliaracter 

archbishops  and  the  bishops  (21  in  number)  of  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ascetic  institutions, 

the  several  dioceses.  The  Lower  House  consists  The  **  Guild  of  St  Alban  the  Martyr,"  with 

of  24  deans  attached  to  the  several  dioceses,  nineteen  branches,  or  brotherhoods  and  sister- 

58  archdeacons,  25  proctors  for  the  chapters,  hoods ;  the  "  Society  of  St.  Osmund ; "  the 

and  42  proctors  for  the  clergy ;  in  all,  149  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 

members.  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  and  others,  have 

The  Upper  House  of  the  province  of  York  for  their  object  the  elevation  of  the  ritual,  the 

consists  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  cultivation  of  a  more  devotional  spirit  and  ob- 

dioceses  (7  members).    The  Lower  House  con-  servance  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  doctrine 

sists  of  6  deans,  15  archdeacons,  7  proctors  for  and  practice,  and  other  similar  ends.    Others 

the  chapters,  and  81  proctors  for  the  clergy ;  are  more  or  less  open  associations,  for  prayers, 

in  all,  59  members.  for  missionary  work,  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  two  great  schools  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  for  the  assistance  of  poor  churches,  etc 
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The  most  notable  event  in  the  year's  histoiy  lislied  Ohurch  shall  have  been  wonnd  np,  the 
of  the  Angfiean  Ghnrch  was  the  enactment  of  commissioners  were  to  report  to  the  Queen 
the  law  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow-  that  the  objects  immediateij  contemplated  bj 
meat  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  bill  wasintro-  the  act  have  all  been  provided  for,  and  to  re- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  1st  of  March,  port  the  amonnt  of  sni^lns  available  for  char- 
when  it  was  read  a  first  time.  It  pamed  a  sec-  (table  purposes.  The  bill  presumed  that,  im- 
ond  reading,  after  along  and  excited  debate,  on  mediately  alter  the  disestablishment,  the  bish- 
the24diof  thesamemonth,  byavote  of  868to  ops,  clergy,  and  laity  would  proceed  to  con- 
250,  showing  a  miyority,  in  favor  of  the  pas-  4ltute  something  in  the  nature  of  a  governing 
rage,  of  118.  The  bill,  which  contained  sixty  body,  which  the  Queen  would  be  empowered, 
olanses,  was  entitled  *'  A  bill  to  put  an  end  to  not  to  create,  but  to  recognize,  to  constitute 
the  establishment  of  the  .Church  of  Ireland,  the  disestablished  Church,  and  come  in  pos- 
snd  to  make  provision  in  respect  to  the  tern-  session  of  the  private  endowments, 
pondities  thereof,  and  in  respect  to  the  Koyal  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
College  of  Maynooth."  The  disestablishment  Lords  in  almost  the  same  shape  in  which  it 
wastobe  total,  but  was  not  to  take  place  until  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  and  was 
the  first  of  January,  18T0,  when  the  eoclesias-  carried  to  a  second  reading,  on  the  19th  of 
tieal  courts  were  to  be  abolished,  the  ecclesias-  June,  by  a  minority  of  88,  m  a  House  of  800 
tical  laws  to  cease  to  have  any  authority,  the  members,  and  about  80  pairs.  Vigorous  efforts 
bishops  to  be  no  longer  peers  of  Parliament,  were  afterward  made  to  attack  the  principles 
and  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  the  coun-  of  the  bill,  and  save  something  of  me  estab- 
try  to  be  dissolved.  The  disendowment  was  lishment  In  committee.  Among  other  provi- 
technicallyand  legally  to  be  total  and  immedi-  sions,  the  Lords  sought  to  allot  £8,000,000  to 
ate.  Prorision  was  made  for  winding  up  the  ec-  the  disestablished  Church.  Their  amendments 
clesiastical  commission,  and  the  constitution  of  were  nearly  all  rejected,  or  remodelled  in  form 
anew  commission  composed  often  members,  in  or  expression.  This  treatment  was  received 
wMch  the  whole  property  of  the  Irish  Church  with  great  indignation  by  the  Lords,  so  that 
was  to  be  vested  from  the  day  the  measure  the  fhrther  progress  of  the  bill  was  stopped, 
received  the  royal  assent.  A  distinction  was  and  its  withdrawal  was  looked  for.  A  com- 
msde  between  public  endowments  (valued  at  promise  was  effected,  however,  in  Cabinet 
£15,500,000)  including  every  thing  in  the  nar  council,  by  which  the  clei^  who  commute 
tare  of  a  state  grant  or  revenue,  which  were  their  incomes  are  to  be  allowed  12  per  cent. 
to  be  resumed  by  the  state,  and  private  en-  over  the  value  of  ordinary  lives,  while  the  dis- 
dowments  (valued  at  £600,000),  which  were  posalof  the  surplus  of  the  public  endowments, 
defined  as  money  contributed  from  private  mstead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
fionrces  since  1660,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  Government,  was  placed  under  the  direct  con- 
tiie  disestablished  church.  Provision  was  made  trol  of  Parliament.  With  these  amendments, 
for  compensation  to  vested  interests,  including  and  a  few  unimportant  alterations  supported 
tiiose  connected  with  Maynooth  College,  and  by  the  Lords,  the  biU  was  adopted  by  both 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  Houses,  with  very  little  opposition,  and  re- 
regimn  donum.  Among  these  interests,  the  ceived  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  July. 
largest  in  the  aggregate  were  those  of  incum-  Among  the  amendments  which  were  urged 
bents,  to  each  of  whom  was  secured  during  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  scheme  of  "  con- 
his  hie,  provided  he  continued  to  discharge  current  endowment,'*  proposing  to  give  a  par- 
thedutiesof  his  benefice,  the  amount  to  which  sonage-house.  and  ten  acres  of  land  to  each 
he  was  entitled,  deducting  the  amount  he  might  clergyman  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presby- 
hare  paid  for  curates ;  or  the  interest  mignt,  terian  as  well  as  in  the  Episcopal  bodies.  It 
binder  certain  circumstances,  be  commuted,  commanded  a  small  but  earnest  majority  m 
upon  his  application  for  a  lifb-annuity.  Odier  the  Lords,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Commons 
personal  interests  provided  for  were  those  of  without  debate. 

curates,  permanent  and  temporary,  and  lay  The  separation  thus  accomplished  between 
compensations,  including  clfdms  of  parish  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  State 
clerks  and  sextons.  The  amount  of  the  May-  Government  compelled  the  farmer  to  under- 
nooth  grant  and  the  regium  donum  was  to  be  take  a  reconstruction  upon  a  voluntary  basis, 
valued  at  fourteen  years'  purchase,  and  a  capi-  The  General  Synod  of  the  Irish  Church,  a 
tal  sum  equal  to  it  handed  over  to  the  respeo-  union  of  the  two  Provincial  Synods  of  Dublin 
tive  representatives  of  the  Presbyterians  and  and  Armagh,  met  on  September  14th,  at  Bub- 
of  the  Koman  Catholics.  The  aggregate  of  the  lin.  It  was  the  first  Synod  held  in  Ireland 
pTuients  would  amount  to  about  £8,000,000,  since  1718.  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Armagh 
leamg  about  £T,600,000,  giving  an  annual  in-  had  met  a  few  days  previously,  but  that  of 
come  of  about  £80,0(K)  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia-  Dublin  had  to  be  formally  constituted,  prior  to 
ment  This  was  to  be  appropriated  "mainly  to  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  General  Syno<l. 
the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity  and  suffer-  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Primate  (the  Arch- 
ing,'' but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  bishop  of  Armagh)  presided  ;  the  Lower 
inth  the  obligation  imposed  upon  property  by  House  elected  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  West,  Dean  of  St. 
the  poor-laws.    When  tiie  affairs  of  the  estab-  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church,  its  prolocutor.  A 
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protest  ftgainst  the  disestablishment .  of  the  matters  of  doctrine  and  disoipline  in  the  fntnre 
Ohoroh  was  adopted  hj  the  Lower  House,  councils  of  the  Church.  The  bishops,  at  a 
unanimouslj,  while,  in  the  Upper  House,  the  meeting  held  in  November,  resolved  to  sit  and 
Bishop  of  Down  objected  to  it  as  unnecessarj.  vote  as  a  separate  order,  when  they  deem 
As  to  finance,  all  parties  seemed  to  be  agreed  proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  power 
that  the  remamder  of  the  old  possessions  of  vetoing  any  proposal  with  which  they  dia- 
of  the  Church  which  may  be  retained  will  re-  agree.  This  view  of  the  bishops  is,  however, 
quire  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  private  by  no  means  aooeptable  to  a  large  portion  of 
liberality,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  made  ^-  the  laity.  At  a  meeting  of  lay  delegates,  held 
cient.  In  the  matter  of  government,  the  Synod  at  Nenagh,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Rosse, 
adopted  a  "  Scheme  for  the  Beform  of  the  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Dunalley,  and  agreed  to, 
Provincial  Synods,  with  a  view  to  a  union  of  that  the  meeting  greatly  regretted  the  resola- 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  tion  of  the  bishops,  and  imderstood  "  voting 
Ireland  in  General  Synod."  It  proposed  that  by  order  ^'  to  mean,  that  a  minority  of  bishops 
the  clergy  of  each  diocese  should  meet  in  a  and  clergy  together  and  a  mfyority  of  lay  rep- 
Diocesan  Synod,  and  elect  a  certain  number  of  resentatives  should  be  sufficient  to  pass  any 
their  brethren  to  represent  them  in  a  General  motion.  The  meeting  also  strongly  protested 
Synod,  with  whom  were  to  be  included  one  against  the  bishops  having  the  power  of  a  veto 
dean  and  one  archdeacon  for  each  diocese,  in  Diocesan  Synods. 

who,  with  certain  officers  of  Trinity  College,  The  judgment  in  the  case  of  Hartin  against 
Dublin,  were  to  sit  ex  officio.  The  latter  part  Mackonodiie  has  been  the  cause  of  much  ex- 
of  the  scheme  excited  much  discussion,  and  an  citement  among  the  advocates  of  ritualistic 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Dean  of  Cashel,  doctrmes  and  practices  in  the  Church  of  £ng- 
omitting  the  ex-officio  members,  was  carried,  land.  The  views  they  have  taken  of  the  course 
after  an  earnest  debate,  by  107  to  29.  It  was  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  pursue 
also  unanimously  agreed  that  all  parochial  have  been  various.  Shortly  after  the  judg- 
clergy,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  uiould  be  ment  was  rendered  (January  12th^,  a  meeting 
entitled  to  vote  for  clerical  representatives,  was  held,  at  which  Archdeacon  iSenlson  pre- 
and  that  the  representation  should  be  in  the  sided.  Its  action  was  limited  to  the  passage 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  in  the  clergy.  These  of  resolutions,  protesting  against  the  condem- 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Lower  nation  of  Mr.  Mackonoohie  to  the  costs  in  the 
House.  case  as  *^  a  course  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
In  October,  there  was  a  three  days^  conference  severity,"  and  declaring  that  the  meeting  did 
of  lay  delegates  of  the  Irish  Church  in  Dublin,  not  consider  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
The  Duke  of  Abercom  presided,  and  some  "  qualified  to  declare  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
four  hundred  delegates  were  present,  including  England  upon  either  doctrine  or  ceremonial ; " 
a  number  of  noblemen,  members  of  Parlia-  but  that,  with  respect  to  the  particular  judg- 
ment, and  other  infiuential  and  wealthy  mem-  ment  of  the  court  in  Mr.  Mackonoohie's  case, 
hers  of  the  Irish  Church.  One  of  the  resoln-  the  meeting,  *'  feeling  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
tions  adopted  was  to  the  effect  that  the  clerical  present  case,,  thinks  there  are  many  reasons 
and  lay  representatives  should  sit  and  discuss  why  those  who  have  used  the  ceremonials  or 
all  questions  together  in  the  General  Synod,  practices  now  condemned  by  the  judicial  com- 
with  the  right  to  vote  by  orders,  if  demanded  mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  may  be  anxious  to 
by  three  of  either  order  at  the  meeting.  It  wait  rather  than  to  give  immediate  effect  tp 
was  expliuned  that  this  recommendation  of  the  the  decision  so  pronounced,  and  considers  it  is 
Conference  was  not  to  apply  to  Diocesan  Syn-  a  matter  best  left  to  the  individual  judgment 
ods,  but  to  the  General  Convention,  which  is  and  circumstances  of  each  priest  who  has  been 
to  be  afterward  formed.  On  the  question  of  accustomed  to  use  the  ceremonials  in  question.'' 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  representatives  The  course  was  generally  adopted  of  con- 
of  the  dioceses,  and  also  of  the  clergy  and  the  forming  to  the  explicit  directions  of  the  judg- 
laity,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  num-  ment  under  protest,  and  with  the  manifestation 
ber  of  lay  representatives  for  the  respective  of  such  outward  signs  of  adherence  to  the  thc- 
dioceses  should  be  partly  based  on  population  ories  on  which  their  practices  were  based  as 
and  partly  on  the  old  parochial  system.  As  should  not  dbectly  conflict  with  the  terms  of 
regards  the  proportion  of  clergy  to  laity,  the  the  decision.  A  few,  of  extreme  views,  deter- 
following  resolution  was  carried  by  an  over-  mined  to  set  the  decisions  at  naught,  regarding 
whelming  msjority :  it  as  their  duty  "  explicitly  to  obey  the  law  of 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  expe-  the  Church  on  those  points  where  it  differed 
dient  that  the  number  of  lay  repreftentatives  in  the  from  the  law  of  the  land,  as  expounded  by  the 
General  Synod  should  be  to  the  clerical  in  the  pro-  High  Court  of  Appeals.'*  The  English  Church 
portion  of  two  to  one.  Umon  adopted  a  resolution,  offered  by  Dr. 
The  clergy  also  had  a  private  meeting,  in  Pusey,  callmg  upon  all  churchmen  to  unite 
October,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch-  and  defend  the  principle  on  which  the  English 
bishop  of  Dublin,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  by  Church  was  based — "namely,  the  appew  to 
a  large  minority,  that  the  laity  should  have  a  Catholic  and  primitive  antiquity,"  and  to  ad- 
common  right  with  the  clergy  to  decide  on  dress  a  memorial  to  the  convocations  of  both 
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proTinces,  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  ment  was  opposed  by  the  High  Churchmen 
promotiDg  the  reform  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  the  Low-Church  **£yangdicals,"  on  ao- 
It  also  recommended  that  the  particular  oma-  count  of  the  association  of  Dr.  Temple's  name 
ments  from  wlilch  Dr.  Mackonochie  had  been  with  the  authorship  of  one  of  tbe  papers  in 
commanded  to  abstain  ought  not  to  be  de-  the  celebrated  *^  Essays  and  Reviews.'*  Their 
fended  by  the  Union  in  any  future  suit,  unless  remonstrances  did  not  prevail,  however,  with 
the  council  was  satisfied  that  the  case  was  one  the  chapter,  a  mtfjority  of  which  confirmed  the 
which  it  was  a  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple,  and  accepted  him 
to  have  submitted  to  the  proper  tribunal,  and  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
that  caution  should  be  exercised  in  defending  The  efforts  for  bringing  on  an  interoommun- 
ornaments  and  usages  not  specifically  prohib-  ion  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Oriental 
ited  by  the  monition,  though  indirectly  and  Churches  are  continued,  by  the  friends  of  the 
genenUly  coming  within  the  reasonings  or  movement  in  England,  with  great  zeal.  By 
principles  of  the  report.  A  small  party  advo-  far  the  most  important  event  that  has  yet  oc- 
cated  secession  from  the  Established  Church,  curred,  in  the  entire  history  of  this  movement, 
and  a  larger  one  favored  the  repeal  of  the  es-  is  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
tablishment,  and  the  entire  inaependence  of  pie  *  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
the  church  and  state,  removing  ecclesiastical  written  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Pan- 
questions  entirely  from  the  supervision  of  civil  Anglican  Synod,  which  was  sent  to  him  in 
tribunals.  common    with  the   heads  of  other   foreign 

The  ninth  Church  Congress,  which  was  held  Churches.    The  language  of  the  Patriarch  has 

at  Liverpool,  was  the  scene  of  exciting  discus-  greatly  elated  the  friends  of  the  intercommun- 

sions  between  the  ritualists  and  their  oppo-  ion   movetaent.     They  find   that  his   heart 

nents.  ^  The  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mac-  beats  in  response  to  the  desire  expressed  for 

konochie  to  read  a  paper  was  much  opposed,  union ;  they  consider  some  of  his  criticisms 

becaose  of  his  having  incurred  judicial  censure,  upon  the  English  Articles  as  fhlly  justified,  and 

but  prevailed  on  the  ground  thf^  he  had  purged  hope  that  the  convocations  may,  in  particular, 

himself  of  whatever  faults  he  might  have  com-  repeal  the  Nineteenth  Article,  which  accuses 

mitted  by  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  the  ancient  Sees  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 

court  Very  strong  papers  were  read  by  mem-  Jerusalem,  of  false  doctrines.  The  High  diurch 

bers  of  the  ritualistic  party,  and  attracted  much  Societies,  in  particular,  the  Eastern  Church 

attention.    A  very  large  meeting  of  working-  Society,  and  the  English  Church  Union,  are 

men  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  urged  to  send  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

at  which  great  interest  was  manifested.    Dur-  pie,  and  other  learned  and  influential  prelates 

ing  the  sessions  a  meeting  of  the  English  of  the  East,  copies  of  the  best  Anglican  ex- 

Church  Union  was  also  held^  at  which  the  in-  planatory  works   on  the  Articles,  and    also 

crease  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  reunion  of  a  collection  of  the  devotional  manuals  and 

Christendom  were  discussed.  hymnals  in  common  use  in  Anglican  Churches, 

The  case  of  Bishop  Colenso  continues  in  an  and  to  ask  the  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  of 

nnsettled  condition.   The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  the  East  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  their  priests 

^ho,  as   Metropolitan,  had  excommunicatea  and  people  that  the  two   churches  may  be 

him,  and  deposed  him  from  his  diocese,  has  brought  mto  more  perfect  union, 
followed  up  his  act  by  the  consecration  of        The  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the 

Bishop  Macrorie,  the  act  being  approved  and  construction  of  laws  and  usages  in  the  Protes- 

nibst^tially  cooperated  in  by  the  other  South  tant  Episcopal  Church  have  given  rise  to  sev- 

AMcan  bishops  meeting  in  Synod,  and  who  eral  cases  or  church  discipline,  as  in  the  case  of 

recognize  the  new  bishop,  both  officially  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng,  Jr.,  who  was  tried  and  cen- 

nnofficially.    This  act  is  regarded  by  English  sured,  in  1868,  for  preaching  within  the  gco- 

chordimen  as  a  substantial  assertion  of  the  in-  graphical  limits  of  another  parish  than  his 

dependence  of  church  and  state,  and  as  a  first  own.  without  previously  obtaining  the  consent 

step  to  the  erection  of  a  free  ohuroh  in  South  of  the  rector  thereof:  and  in  the  trial  of  the 

Africa.    It  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  legal,  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Khode  Island,  for  inviting 

ei&inent  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  law  hav-  and  permitting  a  minister,  not  in  Episcopal  or- 

ing  declared,  when  consulted  on  the  subject,  ders,  to  preach  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 

that  no  power  existed  of  calling  Bishop  Colenso  rector.    Of  the  cases  which  have  sprung  up 

to  accoont  for  his  presumed  heresies,  and  the  during  the  last  year,  the  most  noted  are  those 

Privy  Council  havmg  decided  that  the  Metro-  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  in  Ohio,  tried  for  viola- 

politan  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.   The  pre-  tions  of  the  rubric  in  the  introduction  of  sur- 

vailing  opinion  is  expressed  in  England  tnat,  pliced-choirs  in  the  church,  in  which  the  court 

having  been  appointed  by  law.  Bishop  Colenso  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction ;  and  of  the 

Md  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  emoln-  Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  of  jfllinois,  for  the  practice 

ments,  and  functions  of  a  bishop,  beyond  the  of  omitting  the  word  regeneration  in  reciting 

control  even  of  the  royal  supremacy.  the  baptismal  service. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Ex-  * 

W^J^Tl'i^^^^^V'  was  nominated  by  oiS^cSSa^lS'^ p'Arut*".o!JS?  o^  2S  ^x^^ 

ttte  ijrown  to  the  vacant  see.    The  appomt-  pjbdia. 
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A  oircalar  was  issaed  in  Febraary,  signed  hj  ism  on  the  one  hand  and  infiddOity  on  tbe 

twenty-three  presbyters  of  Illinois,  and  about  other.    The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  brotherhood 

fifty  clergymen  through  the  United  States  at  shall  be  the  Greeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Artl- 

large,  in  protest  against  the  progress  of  ritual-  cles,  with  such  latitude  of  interpretation  as 

istio  doctrines  and  practices  in  the  Ohurch,  and  shall  be  between  the  extremes  just  indicated, 

calling  a  conyention,  of  those  who  agreed  in  2.  The  assertion  and  maintenance  of  those 

the  views  it  set  forth,  to  meet  in  Ohioago  in  inalienable  liberties  which  belong  to  ministers 

June.    It  met,  pursuant  to  the  cdl,  on  the  16th  of  Ohrist,  as  such,  and  which  cannot  be  im- 

of  June,  and  spent  two  days  in  discussion  of  paired  by  the  fact  that  they  are  also  nILinisters 

the  questions  suggested  by  the  protest.    It  de-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     Among 

dared  a  careful  rerision  of  the  **  Book  of  Com-  these  liberties  is,  that  of  unrestricted  fellow- 

mon  Prayer  ^'  to  be  needful  to  the  best  inter-  ship  with  such  churches  and  ministers  as  hold 

ests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  with  us  the  substance  of  the  faith ;  the  libertj 

particularly  recommended  "  that  all  words  or  of  preaching,  so  far  as  territorial  limits  are 

phrases  seeming  to  teach  that  the  Christian  concerned,  with  no  other  restrictions  but  such 

ministry  is  a  priesthood,  or  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Christian  courtesy  and  propriety  shall  die- 

a  sacrifice,  or  that  regeneration  is  inseparable  tate ;  and  such  liberty  in  the  use  or  modifica- 

from  baptism,  should  be  removed  from  the  tion  of  our  formularies  of  worship  as  shall 

Prayer  Book.*'    It  recommended  discussion,  of  seem  best  adapted  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and 

*Hhe  vital  questions  which  now  agitate  the  the  edification  of  the  people  of  God. 

Church,''  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  8.  The  denial  of  the  claim  that  any  civil  or 

that   the   evangelical    clergy  of  the   Church  ecclesiastical  authority  can  stand  to  any  man 

"  avail  themselves  of  all  such  measu^  as  they  in  the  place  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  the 

may  deem  best  to  promote  fraternal  and  Chris-  assertion  that,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  be- 

tlan   relations  with   the  ministers  of  other  tween  the  two,  the  claims  of  conscience  are 

Churches,  especially  by  uniting  with  them  in  paramount. 

such  great  national  institutions  as  tbe  Ameri-  4e,  The  development  of  higher  spiritual  life 

can  Bible  Society."    A  standing  committee  of  in  our  own  soiUs,  by  frequent  systematic  and 

clergy  and  laity  were  apnointed,  to  sit  as  often  united  devotional  exercises :  by  united  efforts 

as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and  to  be  a  body  to  promote  peace  and  good-will,  and  by  mu- 

in  perpetuity  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  tual  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  works 

objects  contemplated  by  the  Conference.  of  love,  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of 

A  second  Conference  was  held,  in  connec-  God. 
tion  with  the  anniversaries  of  the  Low-Church  Nine  Low-Church  bishops' of  the  Protestant 
Societies,  in  Philadelphia,  in  November,  and  Episcopal  Church  sent  in  November  the  foUow- 
passed  several  important  resolutions.  The  ing  circular  to  their  brethren  in  the  Episcopate, 
committee  on  revision  was  continued  by  a  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  ^ook : 
unanimous  vote.  The  request  to  the  bishops  To  cub  Bbbthbxv  :  In  oonsocitience  of  very  Ben- 
in sympathy  with  the  Conference,  to  carry  out  cub  IndloationB  of  a  stfite  of  mind  among  many  of 
their  purpose  of  striving  to   obtain    certain  the  olerffv  and  laity  of  our  Chupch.  having  regard  to 

by  a  decided  mjjonty,  and  would  have  been  Sf  theT)i8hop8  requested  a  meeting,  m  New  York,  of 

unanimous  but  that  some  apprehended  that  by  several  clergymen  and  laymen  from  varioos  parts  o{ 

asking  only  this  they  precluded  themselves  the  ooontiy,  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  whoso 

from  asking   other  reforms,  for   which   they  2P""^.^  *^  *^  needed  measures,  would  be  valuable. 

WAVA  A/111  a11^  A^ai^^r^c    ti,T\Ia»/x1«4.;/v«  A<^*^»fl...  The  obiect  was  to  get  such  information  and  oompan- 

were  equally  desu-ous.  The  resolution  express-  ^^^  ^^  Jj^^,  „  ^^y^^  ^^i^^.  ^^  ^^^      j^^  ^^i^g 

ing  a  desire  for  a  thorough  revision  passed  by  a  right  judgment  of  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  th© 

a  large  majority,  upon  a  division  of  the  house.  Church,  and  to  their  brethren  in  the  state  of  mind 

The  resolution,  requesting  the  bishops  to  seek    alluded  to.         

the  repeal  of  the  canon  on  the  service  of  J^  ^®^^«  f *2^"^  ®^i^S?L*^^'?*^r  ?-/nf 

4.V     ^  '^  *.      •   •  J.          If  A.\,     A      T         rw.       1.  Cnurch  are  so  burdened  and  distressed  in  the  use  or 

those  not  mmisters  of  the  Mghoaa  Church,  certain  expressions  in  our  formularies,  that  the  in- 

was  unanimously  passed.     A  resolution,  re-  quiry  ^s  obligatory  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  in 

questing  the  bishops  in  sympathy  with  the  brotherly  kindness  and  oharitv,  for  their  relief.       * 

Conference  to  inquire  whether  false  doctrine  is  The  result  is  the  conviction  tnat.  if  alternate  phrasea 


such  bishop  to  trial,  was  passed  without  one  relief  would  be  afforded,  of  mat  importance  to  the 

dissentient  vote.    The  Conference  also,  by  a  peace  and  unity  of  the  Cfhuroh. 

unanimous  vote,  resolved  to  prepare  and  ma-  .^'^^M'^^  ^T*T?  ^»^^i?  persuaded  thaj  our 

♦r.^«  A  ».i««  «rv«  ♦u-.  ^.»o*.:»^4.:5v..  \.^  «  v«^*v««  formulanea  of  faith  and  worship,  m  their  just  mter- 

tare  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  brother-  potation,  embody  the  truth  of  fchrist,  are  warranted 

hood,  upon  evangelical  and  truly  catholic  prin-  ty  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  a  faithful 

ciple.    The  new  association  of  the  Low-Church  following  of  the  doctrines  professed  and  defended  by 

party,  thus  inaugurated,  is  based  upon  the  fol-  ^^L^^}^?^^^"^^^  ,                .,     .            * 

lowmg  statement  of  principles  and  objects:  ^^®  difficulties  referred  to  we  ascnbe,  ma  grej^ 

1    rpu          .  X           F*  **«»!'*««»  »"«  ^T\!  1  measure,  to  the  bold  innovations  in  doctnne  and 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  doc-  ^gago  which  at  the  present  time  so  unhappily  agi- 

trme  of  the  Church  as  opposed  to  sacerdotal-  tate  our  communion,  and  expose  the  Protestant  and 
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Scriptanl  oiiftneter  of  onr  Chnroh  to  dutrnst  and 
Rpnaeh. 

The  oonacientions  Boraples  of  men  of  godlj  oonver- 
satioa  and  naeflilneBs  deserre  the  most  respectfbl 
and  affectionate  oonaideration  of  their  brethren.  We 
hope  thej  will  be  so  regarded  bjr  the  next  Qenoral 
ConTentlon.  We  will  not  allow  onraelTea  to  doubt 
that  then  will  be  found  in  that  bodr  rach  lanre- 
heertedneea,  brotherly  kindness,  and  fervent  desire 
to  promote  Uie  peace  and  prosperity  of  onr  Church, 
as  will  consent  to  the  relief  already  indicated. 

In  this  confidence  we  address  ourselres  affeotion- 
ately  and  Teaneotftilly  to  our  brother  bishops,  an4 
request  thar  Kind  and  fraternal  cooperation  in  our 
effort  to  aooompliah  the  desired  result,  for  the  gloiy 
of  our  blessed  Lofd,  and  the  hannony  of  our  beloved 
Church, 

C.  P.  Mellvaine.  Alfred  Lee,  John  Johns,  John 
Pavne,  6.  T.  BedeU,  William  Bacon  Stevens,  Thom- 
as H.  Vul,  On  W.  Whitaker,  Heniy  W.  Lee. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  republic  in 
South  America.  President,  from  1868  to 
1874,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  The  area  is  es- 
timated to  be  820,828  En^^sb  square  miles; 
the  population,  in  1864^  was  estimated  by 
F.  C.  Ford  (La  Bkpubliqvs  Argentine^  Paris, 
1867)  at  1,465,000;  in  1868,  hi  the  work  ''Die 
Ai^ntinische  Repnblik**  (Berne,  1869),  pub- 
lished by  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Immigration  in 
Buenos  Ayrea,  at  1,801,000.  The  confederation 
is  divided  into  the  following  fourteen  States  or 
provinces: 


ctMkwam. 

TKAB. 

YMda. 

Teai. 

Vimli. 

Tom. 

18M 

1867 

1,086 
1,186 

M7,818 
897,807 

1,108 
1,816 

268,880 
887,641 

PnflaMiu 

Ciflteb. 

bbaUlwIa. 

Ifciiaww  Ayrea.... 

9MtaF6.. 

BatreBloe 

Ooirleates  y  Mi- 
dooes. 

660,000 

60,000 

160,000 

115,000 
46,000 

110,000 
60,000 
68,000 

166,000 
68,000 

m,ooo 

106,000 

106.000 

46,000 

Boenoa  Ayrea. 

Santa  F4 

Bntze  Bioa.... 

Concepdon.... 

UBIoja 

Gatamarca 

San  Joan 

Mendoza 

Cordora 

SanLali 

Santiago 

Tacamao 

SaHa 

100,000 

8,000 
16,000 

8.000 

UBlojA 

7*  AAA 

4,000 

CatifflaVca. 

San  Joan 

Xeadoza 

6,000 

»,noo 

10,000 

Cordova. 

96,000 

SaaLois 

6,000 

^^^DtiftffOL  ■«■■••••■ 

6,000 

Tanman. ....... 

Sdta 

11,000 
11,800 

• Rt&r ............ 

jrnhiT 

6,000 

A  new  census  was  taken  in  1869,  and  the  re- 
sults, as  far  as  they  have  been  published  (De- 
oember,  1860),  show  a  large  increase  of  the 
population.  Thus  the  province  of  Santa  F6 
bss  advanced  from  45,000  inhabitants,  in  1864^ 
to  90,000;  that  of  Oordova  from  140,000  to 
200,000;  that  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
from  1^,000  to  200,000. 

The  hnports  and  exports  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  1865  to  1867,  were  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  pesos  fdertes;  one  peso  faerte  ==  5 
francs  10  centimes  =  94  cents) : 


TEAB. 

Ufpoaom. 

xxpMm. 

1667 

1866 

1865 

88,870,000 
83,870,000 
87,100,000 

88,080,000 
88,080,000 
88,000,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  port  of 
Baenos  Ayres  was  as  follows : 

*For  fhe  popolallon  of  the  aereral  provinces  in  1864, 
see  Abkual  AxKaaCAN  CrcLOPJOiiA  for  1868. 


Among  the  vessels  which  entered  there  were, 
m  1866,  487,  and  in  1867,  882  steamships. 

The  administration  of  President  Sarmiento 
has,  by  the  wisdom  which  has  marked  its 
acts,  won  for  itself  an  exalted  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  i>eople.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  opposition  to  embarrass  the 
Government^  the  great  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, both  native  and  foreign,  ftiUy  appreciate 
the  eminent  qualities  which  distingmsh  the 
President,  and  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  felt  that  the  republic  has  en- 
tered upon  a  new  career,  full  of  brilliant  prom- 
ise. Peace  and  order  have  been  retetablished 
in  the  provinces  which  had  been  desolated  by 
civil  war. ' 

President  Sarmiento  is  making  the  utmost 
exertions  to  promote  immigration  and  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  European  immigration  has  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  the  arts  of  industry  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  During  this  period  towns  and  villages 
have  sprung  up,  roaos  have  been  opened,  rail- 
ways and  tramways  have  been  built,  canals 
have  been  opened,  and  other  improvements  in 
navigation  adopted,  and  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  established.  And  all  of  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  civil  dissensions  by 
which  the  country  has  been  agitated.  These 
improvements  are  especially  noticeable  *in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  there  are 
four  lines  of  railway  in  active  operation. 
Streets  are  being  opened,  and  new  buildings 
erected  on  every  hand,  in  this  great,  wealthy, 
and  splendid  city;  while,  within  a  circuit  of 
from  five  to  six  leagues  around  the  city, 
several  beautiful  Tillages  have  appeared  as 
if  by  enchantment,  besides  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  of  Boca  and  Barraccas. 
To  gire  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  two 
towns,  distant  three  miles  from  each  other, 
it  may  be  stated  that  not  only  are  they  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  a  railway  to  both, 
but  that  a  second  line  runs  from  Barraccas  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  population  of  the  two 
towns  is  to-day  nearly  40,000  souls.  That  of 
Barraccas  is  largely  Basque ;  and,  as  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Basques  is  powerftil,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  town  thrives  so  remarkably, 
or  that  the  heads  of  its  principal  establish- 
ments take  the  lead  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment. In  order  to  give  new  encouragement  to 
agriculture  and  immigration,  Congress  passed 
a  law  appropriating  $200,000  (gold)  for  the  na- 
tional exhibition  at  Oordova,  set  down  for 
April,  1870. 

KeUgious  toleration  is  strictiy  maintalDed, 
and  no  complaint,  in  this  respect,  is  heard  from 
the  numerous  German  and  Swiss  immigrants 
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who  are  Protestants.  Though  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Sonthem  Eorope  continue  to  Or- 
nish a  larger  contingent  of  immigrants  than 
Germanj  and  Switzerland,  the  latter  have  al- 
ready established  a  number  of  colonies,  in  all 
of  which  the  Protestant  element  is  strongly 
represented.  In  the  state  of  Entre  Rios  tiie 
colony  of  Villa  de  ITrquiza,  near  Parana,  is  al- 
most wholly  Germanu  The  next  largest  Ger- 
man population  is  found  in  San  Jos6,  near 
Concepcion.  La  E^ranza,  near  Santa  F^  is 
likewise  a  wholly  German  colony,  which,  in 
1868,  had  850  Catholics  and  710  Protestants, 
with  a  Protestant  church  and  school.  In  San 
Geronimo,  a  little  fS&rther  to  the  southwest, 
there  were  460  German-Swiss ;  in  San  Carlos, 
406  Swiss  and  16  Germans.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
the  Germans  have  a  Protestant  church  and 
school,  and  a  German  newspaper. 

Immigration  is  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. While  from  1858  to  1862  the  number 
of  immigrants  amounted  to  28,066,  or  an  annu- 
al average  of  5,618,  it  rose,  in  the  period  from 
1863  to  1S67,  to  64,699,  an  annual  average  of 
12,920;  and,  during  the  year  1868,  reached  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  29,284.  According  to 
nationality,  the  immigrants  were  divided  as 
follows : 


UM. 

MR. 

IMS. 

ItalianB ,»... 

6,880 

3,880 

688 

1,860 

1,810 

480 

497 

8,955 
8,091 
1,088 
1,250 
1,850 
680 
887 

10.004 

French 

[  8,856 
8.818 

BwisB 

Spimitirds 

I^nflfliflih.  r . . . ...... 

1.096 

1  044 

Others 

6  066 

Total 

18,960 

17,046 

•  89  884 

The  Argentine  Central  Railroad,  to  connect 
Rosario  and  Cordova,  250  miles,  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  A  submarine  telegraph  connects 
Buenos  Ayres  with  Montevideo.  The  telegraph 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rosario  is  completed. 
It  is  nearly  800  miles  lopg.  The  tariff  is,  for 
ten  words,  under  100  miles,  40  cents  (gold); 
over  100  and  under  200  miles,  80  cents;  and 
for  over  200  miles,  $1.20  feold).  President 
Sarmiento  had  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  car- 
ried to  his  house,  and  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  was  conveyed  by  the  wires  to  their 
most  distant  point,  and  then  it  was  taken  by 
couriers  and  spread  over  the  republic  in  the 
shortest  time  ever  known  in  South  America. 
The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  loan  of  £800,000  sterling  for 
tfie  extension  of  the  Western  Railroad. 

The  export  of  meat  forming  an  important 
staple.  Congress  voted  the  sum  of  40,000  francs 
to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  inventor  of  that 

Erocess  which,  upon  trial,  should  be  proved  to 
e  the  best  for  the  preservation  of  fresh  meat. 
The  credit  of  the  nation  in  1869  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  interest  and  percentage  of 
bonds  were  pimctually  paid.  The  budget  of 
the  current  financial  year,  it  is  true,  showed  a 
deficit  of  $9,000,000,  but  it  is  chiefly  caused  by 


the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Paraguayan 
War.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  eoontry  is 
rapidly  increasing,  the  total  receipts  for  the 

Sast  fiscal  year  having  reached  the  nnpreoe- 
ented  sum  of  $14^000,000.  The  indebtedness 
for  the  war  is  $20,000,000  (gold).  The  esti- 
mates for  1870  amount  to  $16,000,000.  But  for 
the  disastrous  war  with  Paraguay,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  in  possession  of  a  oonaiderable 
suiplus. 

A  bUl  passed  Congress  for  removing  the  na- 
tional capital  to  R^ario  as  early  as  the  year 
1872.  The  Executive  has,  however^  yetoed 
this  measure. 

As  to  foreign  policy.  President  Sarmiento 
declared,  in  his  opening  speech,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  the  Chambers, 
that  the  strongest  friendship  existed  between 
the  allied  Soutii  American  powers;  that  they 
felt  none  but  generous  feeungs  for  the  Para- 
guayans, and  they  now  proposed  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  at  Aaonoien  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.    (See  "FamaqvayS) 

The  new  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Eirk, 
was  specially  charged  by  onr  Government  to 
be  vigilant  in  orea^ig  and  perpetuating  frater- 
nal relations  between  the  two  govemmeatB. 
Sarmiento*s  warm  reply,  on  tibe  occasion  of  the 
new  minister's  reception,  concluded  with  these 
words:  "If  you  have  r^  our  recent  parlia- 
mentary debates,  you  will  have  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  Story,  Webster,  Taney, 
Cnshing,  and  Pomeroy,  are  almost  Argentine 
citizens,  and  masters  who  point  out  the  way 
establisning  among  us  your  institutions,  as  re- 
markable for  respect  for  private  liberty  as  for 
.preserving  public  tranquillity  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be,  then, 
most  cordially  welcome,  as  minist^  resident 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic." 

ARKANSAS.  A  history  of  Arkansas,  since 
its  first  settlement  by  white  men,  and  of  its 
political  existence  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
been  published,  perhaps  not  written.  Some 
statements  upon  this  subject,  put  together 
mainly  from  the  official  journal  kept  by  de- 

Eartmental  regulations  at  the  militaiV  post  of 
ittle  Rock,  may  prove  not  uninteresting. 
Though  the  narrative  is  intended  chiefly  to 
trace  up  the  origin  and  subsequent  growth  of 
Little  Rock,  now  the  capital  of  tiie  State,  it 
points  also  to  earlier  explorations  and  settle- 
ments made  by  Europeans  in  that  region  gen- 
erally. It  says :  *'  No  history  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  has  ever  been  published.  Fernando 
de  Soto  was  its  first  explorer  of  any  note,  and 
historians  still  disagree  as  to  whether  he  was 
buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  mighty  stream 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  linked,  or 
under  the  turbid  waves  of  the  Arkansas.  As 
De  Soto  did  not  explore  the  country  with  a 
direct  view  to  its  settlement  or  improvement, 
neither  he  nor  his  Spanish  followers  left  any 
•  permanent  memorials  of  their  visits,  in  its 
nomenclature,  except  in  a  single  insikance' 
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Bayoo  Depart^e..  No  river  bean  a  Spanish  tie  Rook,  on  November  20,  1819,  issaed  the 

name^    Bat  the  enterprise  of  the  subsequent  first  newspaper  ever  published  m  the  Territory, 

French  settlers  is  manifest  in  the  names  of  called  the  ArhoMOi  Giuette^  which  still  flour- 

stnsma  aad  loealiiieg.  ishes,  under  the  supervision  of  his  son.    The 

^  Louis  A  v.,  in  1720,  m&de  a  grant  of  twelve  settlement  was  named  Arkapolis,  by  some 
square  miles  to  the  celebrated  John  Law,  on  aspiring  student,  but  it  soon  resumed  the 
the  Arkansas  River,  on  condition  that  he  should  descriptive  titie  it  now  bears.  After  the 
flettie  on  it  fifteen  hudred  G^ennan  immi0ant8,  Territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1886, 
and  maintain  at  bis  own  expense  a  sufficient  the  growth  of  the  State  became  more  rapid, 
militaiy  force  to  protect  them  against  the  In-  though  still  retarded  by  lawsuits  concerning 
dians.  Two  hundred  Alsatians  arrived,  and  conflicting  tities  to  the  land  on  which  the  town 
five  hundred  negroes  were  imported  firom  is  situated.  A  final  disposition  of  these  cases 
Afiica  \ff  the  IGssiflsippi  Oompany,  of  which  was  not  made  tiU  the  iJeoember  term  of  the 
John  Law  was  the  founder,  and  whidi  has  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  1867.  The 
given  his  name  a  notorious  immortality.  The  war,  which  desolated  so  many  fair  dtiee, 
scheme,  as  is  wdl  known,  fiuled,  and  the  seems  here  to  have  stayed  its  insatiate  hand, 
colony,  after  a  few  strogigling  years,  was  aban-  and  rather  to  have  devdoped  than  ii^Jured  its 
donedL  It  moved  to  a  place  about  thirty  miles  prosperity.  Large  property^holders  had  been 
firom  New  Orleans,  which  has  since  been  called  compelled,  by  pecuniary  need,  to  relinquish 
*  G6te  dH)r,'  or  the  *  Golden  Coast,'  firom  the  town  lots  to  more  energetic  and  enterprising 
wealth  and  proq[>erity  of  the  descendants  of  men,  who  erected  fine  houses  and  stores, 
the  original  ckAxoij^  among  whom  the  French  The  capital  of  Arkansas  has  its  elegant  man- 
language  eventually  took  titie  place  of  the  Ger*  sions,  its  business  blocks,  its  temples  of  worshipw 
man.  its  courts  of  justice,  its  public  buil^ngs,  and 

"£ze^  by  enterpiising  French  explorers,  in  every  necessary  characteristic  of  #  thriving 

search  of  gold,  no  visit  was  made  to  the  State  city,  except  its  hotels.^' 

for  along  time  afterward.    It  is  probable  that  With  regard  to  the  Snanish  and  French  ex- 

tiie  next  permanent  settiement  was  made  near  plorers,  or  settiers,  alluaed  to  in  the  foregoing 

tiie  dose  of  Ae  last  century,  but  it  cannot  be  narrative,  it  may  be  observed  here  that  about 

dflflnitely  aseertained.    The  site  then  selected  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  Spanish  fort 

WIS  one  hundred  miles  below  littie  Rock,  on  was  built  on  the  high  land  bordering  the  Ar- 

tiM  ArkflUBaa  River.   Ko  splendid  patronage  of  kansas  River,  some  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth, 

a  world-renowned  financier  gave  prestige  to  the  with  a  view  to  establishing  and  protecting  the 

undertaking,  whidi  was,  this  time,  t£»  remit  fior-trading  post  from  the  Indians,  and  more 

of  the  gradoal  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  effectually  to  secure  that  Government's  daim  to 

AikansKs.    This  colony  had  great  difficulties  the  territory  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

to  encounter.    Their  village  was  on  the  low,  French  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  H- 

allnvial  soil  of  the  river-bank,  and  disease  made  linois  country.     The  fort  exists  no  longer,  but 

extflDave  ravages.     The  surrounding   forest  its  site  and  adjohiing  grounds  are  occupied  at 

was  unbroken,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  present  by  a  village  called  the  ^^  Fort,"  deaig* 

clearing  and  settiement  iji  the  countiy.    The  nating  by  its  name  the  place  once  guarded  by  a 

oolonj  would  probably  have  perished  in  ob-  militfuy  force.     The  grandchildren  of  Don 

lirion,   were  it  not  for  the   cession  of  the  Carlos  de  Villemont,  Governor  of  the  fort 

Louisiana  Territory   to   the   United    States,  125  years  ago,  and  ^hose  of  De  ValMdre  (his 

viueh  threw  the  country  open  to  the  enter-  immediate  successor  in  that  capacity  under  the 

prise  of  a  new  race  of  people^    The  Territory  short  French  rule),  are  stiU  living  in  the  vicinity, 

of  Arkansas  was  eatabhahed  by  an  act  of  Con-  Upon  Arkansas  having  been  made  a  Territory 

gress,  March  0,  181^  the  whole  population  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  the  seat  of  its 

not  exoee^ng  one  thousand^  exclusive  of  In-  government  was  located  in  the  above-named 

dians.     The  point  at  ^Le  Petit  Rocher,'  or  village,  where  it  remained   for   about   two 

^The  Littie  Rock,'  had  been  a  regular  place  for  years,  when  the  inhabitants  transferred  it  to 

crosBiBg  the  river  with  the  Indums  fh>m  time  Little  Rock,  where  the  Legislature  hdd  its  first 

immemoriaL    Though  it  has  never  been  ford-  session  after  such  removal,  on  the  1st  day  of 

abletiiere,  yet  a  break  in  the  hiUs  rendered  it  October,  1821.    littie  Rock  has  continued  to 

a  fiivoraUe  place  for  transition.    The  great  In-  be  the  capital  of  Arkansas  both  during  its  Ter- 

dian  trail  passed  over  the  present  site  of  the  ritorial  condition  and  since  it  has  been  admitted 

dty.    A  few  iSnnilies  settied  there,  and  Little  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1886.    The  place 

Bock  became  the  extreme  outpost  on  the  west-  in  which- the  city  of  Little  Rock  now  stands, 

em  frontier  of  tiie  United  States.    Practically  and  which  the  French  settlers,  or  explorers, 

it  wsa  as  &r  fi*om  the  national  capital  as  Alas-  had  originally  called  ^^Le  Petit  Rocher,''  in 

ka  is  at  present.    A  mail-oarrier  on  horseback  order  to  distinguish  it  from  "  Le  Grand  Rocher," 

once  a  month   supplied   the  people  of  the  or  ''  Big  Rock"  (now  a  town  of  this  name),  two 

place  with  news  firom  Washington  City,  at  least  miles  above,  began  to  be  permanently  settied 

three  months  old.    Governor  Miller  was  the  about  the  year  1818 ;  but  at  the  end  of  1822, 

first  executive  of  the  Territory.    Mr.  WUliam  nearly  two  years  after  it  had  become  the  cap- 

£.  Woodmfl^  who  survives  as  a  dtizen  <A  Lit-  ital  of  the  Territory,  there  were  not  more  than 
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five  or  six  families  dwelling  in  it.    BjJuly,  names  fie  here  Babscribed^  do  state  upon  honor  that  we 

1824,  however,  that  number  of  families  had  havehadnothmjrtodoia^theoiifani^^^ 

Inopeased  to  forty,  and  the  population  of  £o!ji^-""^*^  ^^^^^  "^  indirectly,  to  o«p 
the  place  has  been  steadily  augmenting,  es-       i2^io!««^'Thatwedepreoate  the  shooting  and  bang-    | 

peciiuly  since  the  final  settlement  of  land-titles  log  of  men  without  a  trial  by  the  prc^Mr  anthorities, 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  ^  that  we  do  solemidy  pledge  oniselves  to  the 

•f  QgY  Governor  of  the  Btate  of  Arkansas,  if  he  will  move 

^•L    1      1    ^  •       i»         w      V      ^     •     A  Of  cause  to  be  moved  from  the  county  of  Crittenden 

The  local  affairs  of  a  public  character  m  Ar-  ^he  Arkansas  State  guards,  to  assist  the  sheriff  of  the 

kansas  last  year  continued  about  the  same  as  county  of  Orittenden  in  enforQing  the  laws  of  the 

they  had  been  during  the  twelve  months  next  Btate,  and  inpreservinf  food  order  in  sud  county. 

preceding,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  OTOLOPis.       -®*^v^  ^®  ?¥§•  ourselves,  in  order  to 

Xi,^  fi^JTaaa  ««T7  out  the  above  resolutions,  that  we  will  sustain 

tl    r^       ^  ^  A         1.,  .        .       X  T.^x,  and  defend  each  otheragainstall  unlawful  opposition. 

The  General  Assembly  met  agam  at  Little       Which  preamble  and  resolutions,  after  bemg  ratd, 

Rock  after  the  holiday  recess,  and  continued  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  without  a  dissenting 

its  regular  sittings  till  the  10th  of  April,  1869,  ▼oice. 

when  both  Houses  adjourned  Hne  die.    Within        xhe  heavy  arm  of  military  force  and  its  som- 

this  period,  and  that  of  the  session  held  before  j^ibxj  proceedings,  however,  did  not  weigh 

the  holidays,  from  the  17th  of  November,  long  upon  these  counties ;  and  that  of  Oritten* 

1868,  the  Legislature  transacted  a  vast  amount  ^en  was  the  last  one  from  which  it  was  with- 

of  business,  many  important  bills,  more  or  less  drawn.    Li  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  dated 

immediately  connected  with  the  general  in-  February  6,  1869,  the  Governor  announced 

terests  of  the  people,  having  been  discussed  *«  the  speedy  revocation  of  martiallaw  in  every 

and  finally  passed.        ,  .      ,      ^  , ,  county  in  the  State,  except  in  the  county  of 

The  nuujtaal  law  proclaimed  and  executed  by  Crittenden,"  wherein  a  small  force  would  bo 

Govemor^ayton  m  numerous  sections  of  the  retained;  and  by  a  subsequent  message,  under 

State,  on  account  of  assassinations  and  other  date  of  March  22d,  he  informed  the  General 

crimes  perpetrated  mostly  on  individuals  known  Assembly  that  "  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 

as  Union  men,  not  to  mention  the  frequent  acts  restoring  civil  authority  in  Crittenden  County, 

of  open  defiance  to  the  law,  and  resistance  to  take  effect  upon  its  receipt  by  the  officer  in 

offered  to  civil  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  charge;  also,  directing  prisoners  in  charge  to 

duty,  met  with  great  disapprobation,  and  com-  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 

plaints  were  jnade  by  a  large  portion  of  the  the  force  there  disbanded.     He    announces 

community  throughout   the  State,  especially  that  therewith  "martial  law  ceased  throughout 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  designated  the  State." 

as  subject  to  it.  In  several  of  these  were  held  The  vigorous  execution  of  this  extraordinary 
mass-meetings,  promiscuously  attended  by  per-  measure,  though  loudly  denounced  and  m- 
sous  belonging  to  opposite  political  parties,  veighed  against  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
without  distinction,  in  order  publicly  to  con-  pi^  a^d  the  press,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
demn  all  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  good  effect  in  checking  the  perpetration  of 
They  engaged  to  keep  the  peace  themselves  crimes,  previously  frequent,  and  restoring  the 
and  to  cause  others  to  keep  it  within  their  country  to  a  qomewhat  normal  condition  of 
county,  and  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  law  in  tranquillity.  In  the  last-cited  message  the 
suppressing  all  infractions  of  it,  and  bringing  Governor  avers,  "The  counties  lately  under 
the  offenders  to  justice.^  In  some  of  these  martial  law  can  now  punish  desperate  oharac- 
counties  the  most  promment  residents  met  ters;"  adding,  "letters  from  citizens  of  all 
together  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  parts  of  the  State  bear  evidence  that  quiet, 
continuance  ofits  enforcement,  solemnly  pledg-  security,  and  good  order,  are  enjoyed  by  all 
ing  themselves  to  the  Executive  for  the  future  classes."  This  beneficial  result  may  be  also 
tranquUlity  of  their  county,  as  weU  as  for  the  inferred  ftom  the  fact  that  the  General  As- 
peaceful  and  ready  obedience  of  their  fellow-  sembly,  which  was  in  session  during  the  whole 
citizens  to  the  requirements  of  the  civil  officers,  time  when  martial  law  was  in  operation,  not 
A  meeting  for  such  a  purpose  was  held  in  Crit-  only  made  repeated  appropriations  of  money 
tenden  County  on  January  18,  1869,  when  the  to  pay  the  miMtia  occupying  the  three  districts 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani-  respectively  assigned  them  for  that  purpose, 
mously  adopted :  but  voted  public  thanks  to  their  commanders, 

TF%4r«a«,  His  Ezoellenoy,  Powell  Clayton,  Governor  and  even  passed  an  act  fully  indorsing  the 

of  Arhjnsas,  has  thou^fht  proper  to  aedlare  martiid  proclamations  and  action  of  the  Governor  in 

law  in  the  county  of  Crittenden,  for  the  purpose  of  fr,..  -„^--.^^  ^.  a*ii^«,-  . 

more  effectually  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  iStatc ;  and.  ^"^  respeoi;,  as  louows . 

whereas,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  the  county  or  An  act  to  dedare  valid  and  condniiTe  certain  procla- 
Crittenden  has  been,  and  is  now,  occupied  by  the  Ar-  matioos  of  the  Goyemor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
kansaa  Btate  gnarda :  and,  whereas,  the  occupation  acta  done  In  rarsoanoe  thereof,  or  of  his  orders  In  the 
by  the  State  guards  an>re3aid  is  very  expensive,  both         declaration  of  martial  law. 

to  the  Btate  of  Arkanaas  and  county  or  Crittenden,        Sxotxov  1.  That  after  the  8d  dav  of  November,  1868. 

and  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  all  business  within  the  and  before  the  first  day  ofMay,  1869,  respecting  martial 

county  of  Crittenden :  now,  therefore,  we,  the  citixena  law,  mllitaiy  trials  by  courts-martial  or  military  oom- 

of  the  conntv,  do  missions,  or  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  trial  of  per^ 

Baohe,  That  we,  the  dtisena  of  the  county,  whose  sona  chaiged  with  any  offences  against  the  State,  or  any 
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reaktniee  to  the  UwB  thereof,  or  as  aiders  or  abetton    with  some  amendments,  on  April  8th,  by  a 


aiifitarf    eommiiwioDa,  or  arreaU,  impriaonmeDte,  oommittee  of  the  members  of  the  Lenslatare 

■cai^iea-orseUawa^madeiiithapremifleBbTaiijrper-  to  andit  and  adjudicate  claims  against  ttie  State 

S°th^eS?,'^:'822^^"«"'J=:^?:  r  "^l  of  property  taken  by  the  mflitia 

aid  thereof,  or  othorwiae,  are  hereby  approved  in  all  forpes  of  the  State,"  and  appropnatmg  for  it 

respects,  legalized,  aod  made  valid  to  the  same  extent  *^  the  sum  of  $200,000"  instead  of  $50,000,  was 

ana  with  the  same  effect  as  if  said  orders,  proolama-  passed  on  April  9tli,  the  vote  being  thirty-nine 

^M,  and  acts,  had  been  issued  and  made,  Andaald  yeas  and  fifteen  nays.    The  Senate,  to  whom 

hSI^rSr  "Slf  Sin"^^^^                |J^"  the  passage  of  the  bUl  was  annonn^  by  mes- 

expreae  an^^ty  and  diieotion  of  the  General  Aasem-  BAge  on  the  same  day,  took  it  up  on  the  next 

blj  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  in  pursuance  of  before  noon,  the  hour  previonuy  fixed  by  a 

the  lawB  therwf  previoualT  enacted,  and  expressly  joint  resolution  for  adionmment,  when  other 

;?^SS:ffS?^^?'S^^X\h^^^  }f»  .y^'e  sought  to  be  pushed  through,  and 

juiisdiction  of,  or  in  any  manner  review  any  of  the  w>Jf  «  ^J*  not  finaUy  acted  upon, 

proceedings  had,  or  acts  done  as  aforesaid ;  nor  shall  One  of  the  most  remarkable   enactments 

any  person  be  held  to  answer  in  any  court  of  said  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  ArVftyigftg  at 

Sute  for  any  acts  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pur-  the  last  session  was  the  "  ftmdmg  of  the  pub- 

snance  of  or  m  aid  of  any  of  wud  procuunations  or  is-  qa^*^  ;i«V4.  »»  «  i^,^«  .v»^^«v«4Tr^  r^f  i*^  t^;«^ 

ordew,  or  otherwise,  by  iy  of  said  force  or  foixMS  ^^  »***®  ^^H"  » j^^o  proportion  of  it  being 

within  the  period  aforaaaid,  and  aUofftoers  and  other  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.     The  biU 

persona  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  who  acted  in  aid  ^*  authorizes  and  requires  the  Governor  to  ftmd 

thereof  acting  in  the -premises  or  otherwise,  shall  the  debt  of  the  State,  consisting  of  the  bonds 

beheld />rM««/2^  to  We  been  authorized  by  the  jg^^^  |^    ^    g^ate  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank 

Qovenior  of  the  State:  i^vrkfod,  that  nothing  herein  _  j  a*  /    v     i.     u    •      •               iT    j      r  av 

eontamed  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  proUbit  the  ^^  ^^^  banks,  by  issnmg  new  bonds  of  the 

convening  of  ooorti^martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  State  in  lieu  of  the  old  bonds  issued  to  the 

belonging  to  the  militia  or  State  guarda  of  the  State,  said  Real  Estate  and  State  banks ; "  ordaining, 

Ssc.  2.  This  act  to  take  effect  firom  and  after  its  that  "  the  amount  of  the  new  bonds  (of  $1,000 

passage.  each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  date — ^the 

A  vast  number  of  residents  within  the  ooun-  1st  of  January^  18T0 — and  bearing  interest  at 
ties  under  martial  law  suffered  heavy  losses  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  with 
on  account  of  its  operation,  private  property  coupon- warrants  attached)  shall  be  the  amount 
of  all  kinds  having  been  taken  away  from  them  of  the  old  bonds  with  accrued  interest  there* 
for  the  nne  of  the  military  force  stationed  on ;  said  interest  to  be  computed  from  the  time 
therein,  by  order  of  the  officer,  and  in  many  of  the  last  payment  of  interest  upon  said  old 
cases  ^ey  were  violently  deprived  of  it  by  bonds  to  tne  date  of  the  issue  of  the  new 
the  soldiers  without  authority.  In  the  aboye-  bonds ; "  that  is,  amount  of  the  old  bonds  is- 
cited  message  of  March  22d,  the  Governor  sued  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank,  $500,000,  in- 
admowledges,  "  Evils  have  resulted  to  indi-  terest  aoorued  on  the  same  from  September  7, 
vidaala  hj  the  occupancy  of  counties  by  the  1840,  to  January  1,  1870,  $870,000,  making 
Biiiitia;"  and  adds,  ^4n  some  cases  unau-  together  $1,870,000,  and  bearing  an  annual 
thoriz^  bands  have  robbed  and  plundered  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  $82,200. 
indisorimixiately.'^  In  justice  to  those  people,  The  proposal  of  this  measure  excited  great  op- 
thereforoy  he  urged  on  the  Legislature  the  position  both  within  the  halls  of  the  Legisla- 
necessity  of  establishing  "  a  court  of  claims  to  ture,  and  among  the  people  and  press  through- 
a^udicttte  demands  arising  out  of  the  operations  out  the  State,  the  opponents  professing  their 
of  martial  law,"  this  court  ^'  to  sit  for  a  suffi-  readinesa  to  pay  whatever  the  State  owed  on 
cient  period  in  each  county  where  martial  law  any  account,  but  refusing  to  sanction  the  pro- 
existed,  and  holding  a  final  session  at  the  seat  posed  bill,  because,  so  far  as  the  bonds  issued 
of  government,  being  empowered  to  examine  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank  may  be  concerned, 
and  a^iudicate  in  reference  to  all  supplies  taken  above  three-fourths  of  the  debt  sought  to  be 
by  the  quartermaster's  and  subsist^ce  depart-  ftmded  and  imposed  upon  the  State  had  no 
ments,  so  that  those  who  are  properly  entiUed  existence  whatever.  The  facts  connected  with 
may  receive  pay  for  supplies  mmished."  This  the  origin  and  subsequent  circumstances  of  the 
matter,  however,  had  been  taken  in  hand  al-  said  bonds  were  well  known,  and  set  down 
readj  by  members  belonging  to  both  branches  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Arkansas, 
of  the  Legislature,  a  biU  having  been  intro-  as  foUows : 
dnced  in  the  lower  House  on  March  19th,  " 
thorixing  the  Governor  to 
claims  to  take  proof  of  the 


v--,-*/^  y«M  V*  •««^«**«,«*  J  *«Y,'^  «vv  v««v*  ^  ««  ij^jj^  commissiouers,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
appropriated."  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Company  of 
on  the  20th  in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed,    NewTork,  by  which  that  company  agreed  to  loan  the 
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Beal  Estate  Bans  9250,000,  iipoa  a  pledge  or  hypoth-    Washington,  **to  grant  the  State  suoh  aid  in 
ecation  of  the  honds  referred  to,  whiott  tarn  wa*  to    lands  as  will  enable  it  to  establish  a  male  and 


oan  'trust  and  Banking  Company,  and  it  is  admitted  formerly  kAown  as  the  Arkansas  Blind  tnatti" 

that  the  Baal  Estate  Bank  reoeived,  thioiuh  iti  tote,  to  said  city,  for  the  pnrpose  of  establish- 

agents,  and  appropriated  to  its  use,  the  sum  of  $121,-  ^^  ^^^  ij«i^  schools."     They  made  "  an   ap- 

836.59.    No  further  sum  waa  advanced.  ,>wL,v,?-+;^«  a^,.  «Iia  Tvni^ima^  «!r  i^r^lra  fr^w  ^^ 

About  the  1st  of  December,  IWO,  the  North  Amer-  propnation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  con- 

ican  Trust  and  Banking  Company  pledged  the  same  victs  m  the  penitentiary." 

honda  to  James  Holford  <&  Co.,  bankers,  of  London,  The  General  Assembly  also  took  steps  **  to 

for  a  loan  of  $825,000.    Afterward  Holford  became  establish  the  Arkansas  Deaf  and  Mnte  Instl- 

AmeriSn  Trhst  and  Banking  Company  went  into  act  previously  passed  for  that  purpose. 
Uquidation  upon  being  declared  insolvent.  Three  In  regard  to  the  blmd,  the  Legislature,  be- 
referees,  two  oounseUors-at-law,  and  one  merohant,  sides  passing  a  general  act  "for  the  benefit  of 
were  appointed  by  the  Court  to  wcertain  what  oolUt-  ^]^^  persons  of  the  State,"  adopted  a  joint 
era!  securities  had  been  assigned  to  secure  sums  due  «^„^i„A^«  u*^  -^^r^^^,^  n^^^^o^^  *r^  /»i.anf  ^v«a 
from  the  insolvent  company,  who,  after  aUborious  resolution  "to  request  Congress  to  grant  one 
investigataon,  reported  that  among  the  collateral  secu-  hundred  sections  of  land  for  the  benent  of  tlie 
Titles  assiffned  to  Holford  by  the  Trust  Company  Blind  Institute  of  Arkansas,"  and  pawed  an 
were  the  five  hundred  Arkansas  bondp,  which  they  act  "making  appropriations  for  the  Blind  In- 
ascertained  to  be  of  the  actual  value  of  $426,000  on  g^^tute,  for  the  years  1869  and  1870,  and  to 
the  1st  of  October,  1867.  ^^^^  ^  defioienJy  for  the  year  1868."    This 

Whence  the  opponents  of  the  bill  inferred,  as  estabUshment,  howerer,  seems  yerj  well  man- 

a  self-evident  conclusion,  that  these  bonds,  be-  aged  and  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  its  in- 

ing  affected  by  no  other  debt  than  the  sum  of  mates,  both  male  and  female,  being  success- 

$121,886.59  loaned  on  them,  and  interest,  what-  fully  taught  and  trained  up  to  execute  a  vari- 

ever  amount  above  this  was  now  sought  to  ety  of  useful  works  adapted  to  their  state, 

be  funded,  under  the  title  of  State  debt,  on  ao-  Internal  improvements,  tending  to  develop 

count  of  tne  said  bonds,  was  eleariy  out  of  ex*  and  make  available  the  great  natural  resources 

istence ;  as  the  State  of  Arkansas  cannot  pee-  of  the  State,  are  not  neglected  by  the  Grovem- 

sibly  owe  more  than  that  amount  to  the  present  ment.    The  various  branches  of  agriculture 

holder  of  the  bonds,  who  is  vested  with  the  are  attended  to  with  snocess,  especially  the 

rights  of  the  lender ;  b^  the  same  reason  by  growth  of  cotton,  to  the  profitable  oultivation 

which  the  Trust  and  Banking  Oorapany  itseli^  of  which  the  soil  of  Arkanflas,  the  river-bot- 

if  it  had  not  failed  and  still  held  the  bonds  in  tom-lands  above   ail,  is  peculiarly  adapted, 

its  possession,  could  demand  of  the  Real  Estate  The  crop  of  this  staple  in  Arkansas,  in  1869, 

Bank,  or  the  State,  the  payment  only  of  the  was   estimated   at    *^  nearly  800,000  bales. ^^ 

sum  it  actually  advanoea  on  the  bonds  and  In  order  to  redeem  swamps  and  overflowed 

interest;  as  a  pawnee,  who  ^ves  fifty  dollars  lands,  and  restore  them  to  cultivation,  several 

on  a  value  of  one  thousand,  deposited  with  him  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  **  provid- 

as  security,  or  his  successor,  cannot  ask  of  the  ing  for  the  building  and  repidring  the  public 

debtor  the  payment  of  as  much  money  as  the  levees  oi  the  State,"  and  a  joint  resolution 

pledge  is  worth,  and  interest,  but  must  be  adopted,  ^^  requesting  Congress  to  confirm  the 

content  to  receive  only  the  fifty  dollars  which  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  Oongress,  for 

he  loaned  on  it,  and  interest    Tet  the-  bill  the  construction  of  levees  and  drains."    The 

funding  the  public  State  debt  for  the  whole  new  public  system  of  levees  is  considered  about 

amount  of  the  said  old  bonds,  and  interest  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  represented 

thereon  since  1840,  passed  the  House  of  Bep-  as  being  now  vigorously   prosecuted.     The 

resentatives  on  April  1st,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  18,  AriansoB  G^aaette  of  November  80, 1869,  briefiy 

and  the  Senate  on  the  8d,  with  yeas  18,  nays  describes  it  in  these  words:  ^^  A  majority  of 

4 ;  and  the  Oovemor  approved  the  act  on  the  the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  present 

6th.  their  petition  to  the  county  commissioner,  who 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  meet*  lays  it  before  the  county  court    The  county 

ings  to  arrange  details  fbr  carrying  the  general  court  may  reject  the  petition,  and,  in  case  of 

school  law  into  effect  as  80(m  as  practicable,  granting  it  it  is  forwarded  to  tiie  Superin- 

the  most  beneficial  results  being  anticipated  tendent  of  Public  Works  at  Littie  Rock.    The 

from  its  execution ;  though  there  were  some  superintendent  advertises  the  contract  thirty 

differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  days,  in  which  to  receive  bids,  and  gives  the 

expediency  of  establishing  separate  schools  work  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  files  an  ap* 

for  white  and  colored  children.    The  Legisla-  proved  bond  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated 

ture  also  took  commendable  interest  in  this  cost  of  the  work,  f(Hr  the  performance  of  his 

important   subject   during   the   last  session,  contract    The  State  pays  the  contractors  in 

Among  other  provisions  mjGide  tendifig  to  pro-  bonds  of  the  State,  due  in  thirty  years,  the 

mote  general  instruction,  they  adopted  a  joint  lands  protected  to  pay  interest  thereon,  being 

resolution,  reonesting  Congress,  through  the  taxed  at  a  valuation  of  about  twenty-five  cents 

Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  Ark;ansas  at  an  acre,  from  lists  of  said  lands,  contained  in 
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the  original  petition  of  the  lancUowners  and  loaned  the  State  credit  to  nnimportant,  per- 

sQch  ouera  as  may  be  added  to  such  list  hj  haps  onlj  imaginftry  roads,  and  omitted  most 

the  ooimtj  oonit.'^  important  ones,  as  the  Memphis  and  Little 

To  promote  internal  improvements,  the  Gen-  Bock,  conaideired  of  paramount  advantase  to 

eral  Aaaeinblj  made  provisions  for  ttie  regola-  the  State.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March 

tion  of  trade,  and  transportation  companies,  by  11, 1869,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  seven;  but 

land  or  water,  and  adopted  several  joint  reso-  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives  it  was  not 

lutiona,  reqaeating  the  Post-Office  Department  finally  acted  upon. 

at  Wa^ington  "  to  increase  the  mail  service  The  banking  interest  in  the  Stale  appears 

on  certain  rontea  of  the  State,^'  by  establishing  to  be  qnite  large,  considering  the  number  of 

it  on  new  routes  where  it  had  never  existed,  its  population,  which  is  estmiated  at  about 

and  reestabUahii^  it  on  old  ones  where  it  had  600,000,  and  in  a  favorable  condition, 

been  discontinued.  Taxation  in  Arkansas  is  a  subject  of  much 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  Jiowever,  seem  fully  c^wiplaint  by  the  people,  and  presses  generally 

to  appreciate  the  importance  of  raUroads,  and  heavily,  on  account  both  of  the  high  rate  of  val- 

are  demrous  to  extend  their  lines  into  a  general  nation  at  which  property  is  assessed,  and  of  the 

system,  this  being  the  quickest  mode  of  bring-  amount  levied  on  it  for  State,  county,  and  mn- 

ing  the  distant  portions  of  the  State  into  dose  nidpal  purposes,  though  some  cities  and  coun« 

commmjeation  with  one  another  and  with  the  ties  are  taxed  more  than  others.   An  apparently 

neighboring  States.  For  this  purpose,  two  acts  correct  idea  of  this  whole  subject  may  be  formed 

were  passed  by  the  LegLalature  in  the  preceding  from  the  subjoined  statement  relative  to  Pu- 

aession,  ^proved  on  July  21  and  28,  1868,  re-  laski  Oouiity :  "  The  people  of  Pulaski  County, 

speetively,  and  both  ra^ed  by  the  people's  and  of  Little  Rock,  have  been  more  oppressed 

safifge  at  the  general  election  in  November,  by  taxation  than  any  county  and  dty  in  the 

that  year.    The  first  one  of  these  acts,  under  State.    Our  property  is  all  assessed  fifty  per 

the  title,  *^  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  cent,  above  its  cash  value ;  and,  on  that  valua- 

ofrailnMida,"  authorized  the  loaning  the  State  tion,  in  1868,  a  tax  of  more  than  three  per 

credit  to  aasist  railway  companies  in  construct-  cent,  was  levied.    The  present  year,  the  same 

mg  their  lines;  the  other,  entitled,  "An  act  to  assessment  is  continued,  and  our  people  are 

provide  for  a  general  system  of  r^lroad  incor-  taxed,  for  State,  county,  and  dty  purposes,  six 

poraitiona,!'  fixes  at  850  the  affiregate' number  per  cent,  the  United  States  taxes  increasing  it 

of  milee  of  road  to  which  the  State  aid  is  to  be  to  not  less  than  eight  per  cent    Last  year,  the 

granted,  and,  for  the  carrying  out  its  provis-  taxes  amounted,  in  Pulaski  County,  almost  to 

ions,  appoints  a  board  of  oommiBsioners,  who  $270,000 ;  this  year  they  will  be  $600,000, 

were  "empowered  to  recdve  applications,  and  which,  to  a  population  of  10,000  souls,  white 

required  to  designate  the  lines  to  which  the  and  black,  is  unprecedented — ^to  use  no  harsher 

State  aid  is  to  be  granted."    In  the  session  of  term." 

1869,  however,  this  subject  was  taken  up  again,  The  sum  of  the  public  expenditures  of  the 

a  remarkable  bill  having  been  introduced  in  State  is  said  by  many  to  be  swelling  up  much 

the  Senate,  discussed  and  voted  for  by  a  ma-  faster,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  her  growth 

jority  of  its  members,  whereby,  professing  to  can  bear  or  justify.    A  general  appropriation 

oany  out  the  wish  of  the  people,  expressed  by  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  tne  Legisla- 

thdr  rati^ring  the  act  ^' to  aid  in  the  construe-  ture  in  the  last  session,  the  act  fixing  both  the 

tion  of  railroads,"  the  Legislature  repeals  those  items  of  this  expenditure,  and  the  amounts  per 

sections  of  the  other  act,  equally  ratified  by  annum  to  be  pdd  for  each  during  the  period 

the  people,  wldch  appoints  a  board  of  c(»nmis-  of  two  years. 

sio&ers  to  designate  tne  roads  for  the  award  of  The  political  exdtement  in  Arkansas  last 

the  State  aid,  and  assumes  the  exercise  of  this  year,  as  previously,  ran  high — higher,  per- 

fimction  itself,  by  actually  designating  five  dif-  haps,  and  with  more  violent  movements,  than 

ferent  linee  of  road,  and  granting  the  State  aid,  in  other  States  of  the  Union.    It  is  not  im- 

under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  for  probable  that  the  public  disturbances,  which 

860  uules  in  the  aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  ten  provoked  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 

and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile  respeo-  many  of  its  counties  in  November,  1868,  were 

tively.    This  bill,  involving  some  ten  millions  prompted  chiefly  by  party  spirit,  and  that  the 

ot  tip  State  or  people's  money,  was  warmly  manner  in  which  that  law  was  enforced,  by 

opposed,  as  being  unconstitutional,  and  there-  those  intrusted  with  its  execution,  proceeded 

fore  null,  because  of  the  already  existing  law  from  the  same  cause.    Between  the  white  and 

ratified  by  the  people,  whose  enactments  could  negro  residents  of  the  State,  however,  a  redp- 

not  be  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  nor,  in  this  rocal  good  feeling  toward  each  other  seems  to 

cese,  by  tiie  people  themsdves,  since  third  par-  be  cherished.    Within  and  outside  the  halls  of 

ties  had  entered  into  contract  under  its  pro-  the  Legislature  the  Republican  party  is  the 

viaona,  and  been  vested  with  rights  which  larger  in  number  and  influence,  espe<»ally  be- 

oould  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  any  cause  a  large  proportion  of  dtizena  who  would 

legd  power.    The  opponents  added  the  less  probably  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  are 

weighty  reason  that  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  disqualified  and  ineligible   according  to  the 

pos^  bill  were  partial  and  inexpedient,  as  it  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  acts ;  though 
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thej  are  being  gnidiiall7  rehabilitated.     At  tha  administntion  of  the  goremiiieiii  in  all  its  de- 

preaenLtbeffOTemmentof  Arkan8aa,inallit8  partmeiit»,whOTebyttie«imiwlexpeiMe8ofthe6tote 

banaa  of  Bepablioana.    A  oontranetj  of  aen-  th^  prees   daring  the  Uite  pnaidentud  canvass, 

timent,  ho  werw,  which  had  been  growing  for  ahonldnot  ezoeed  two  or  three  hundred  thoQaaad  dol- 

aome  time  within  their  own  nmka,  broke  oat  huv,  have  nin  an  to  the  enonnons  and  ahnoat  uaeredi- 

«t  l«t  into  «i  open  ropti^e, »  .ppe«,  from  '»5£S^.*rfS?tSf»5.V^^»C;S^C 

the    preamble    and    reaolntiona   nnanimoa8l7  folly,  and  crime,  to  father,  it  will  be  ntterir  hnpossi- 

adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Little  Roek  on  ble  for  the  Bepabliean  putj  to  matn».«iw  itaelf,  or 

the    8th    of  April,   1869,   and    attended    bj  hope  for  flitnrB  sacoesa :  therefore,  that  aa  the  only 

eighteen  Repnblican  membera  of  the  legiahir  ?-»?»  of  aafety  and  i>rote<^n  that  ia  Irft  na,  we 

tive  body,  l^th  Senator  and  Beg-<-entativea,  SSSS^^iSj^ra^l^L'l^S^^^^           X: 

utterly  condemnmg  and  repudiating  the  acta  tors ;  and,  planting  ouraelvee  upon  the  true  princi- 

as  well  aa  the  policy  of  the  preaent  State  ad-  plea  of  the  platform  of  the  paiir,  we  earaesUy  call 

miniatration  and  Legialatore,  on  prinmple,  and  upon  evei^  trae  Bepnbliean  m  tne  State,  ooloi«d  as 

inviting  their  feUow-Repnblicana  to  cooperate  woUm  white,  to  miito  and  oo6j)eitrt»  with  ^ 

«-:*i.  4.u^^  —  ^^11^^.  .  ture  eirorta  to  aave  the  onnnisation  of  the  partv,  and 

with  them  aa  followa :  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  its  principle. 

Whereat.  In  the  bad  management  of  our  State  y-w_  xt  _  «-«^:>.«  ^f  /v^^k^.  ijc    -iqoa    h^^ 

government  under  the  xmytS^  administration  of  ^^  ^^  eremng  of  Oetober  16,  18W,  Gov- 

Governor  Powell  Clavton^  and  in  the  rash,  reokless,  emor  Clayton  made  a  speech  from  the  atepa 

and  improvident  legielation  of  the  General  Aasem-  of  the  capitol,  solemnly  declaring  the  policy 

bly,  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and  hia  pai^  which  he  intended  to  parsoe— namely,  "  favor- 

tiaan^  the  Bepublican  P«gJ)f  Arkanaaa  haa  re-  ^  ^i^    ^j^  possible  enjfranchisement  of  the 

ceived  wounds,  from  the  efiecta  of  which  the  most  ^   ,     «».*•«>•  i/vow^w  «»u«wv«i»«7ui^«  va  tru^ 

energetic  and  untiring  efforts  of  its  tree  friends  and  people,  and  retrenchment  and  reform  m  pnUio 

defenders  can  alone  resoae  it,  and  save  it  from  ezpenditures.'^     These  declarations,  received 

threatened  defeat  and  overthrow :  therefore,  with  aatis&ction  by  the  people,  and  applauded 

Aw^,  Tha^  renewing  our  allegiance  to  the  ^y  the  press  generally,  produced  the  effect  of 

National.  Umon  Bepublican  party,  and  our  fidelity  yS«^4i^!L  ♦!.-.  ^«^  ^/  ♦{.-♦  ^^...,^4^^.  •^i.^^u 

and  devotion  to  the  true  prin&)l58  and  doctrines  of  hluntmg  the  edge  of  that  opposition  which 

that  party,  aa  set  forth  and  declared  in  the  platform  had  previously  ousted. 

of  the  Chicago  Convention,  we  do  most  solemnly  pro-  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Conatitn- 

test,  in  the  name  of  tiie  Bepublican  party  and  orUia  tion  of  the  United  States,  known  as  Article 

people  of  Arkansas,  sgauut  aU  those  great  errors,  Fifteentii,  was  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of 

abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  administration,  which  *    •^'^-•i-*,  ^  »o  *»i;mi*«**  %7j   •/■«  ^(5ii»»i»ua<o  v* 

have  caused  so  much  dissatiafiiction  and  discontent  Arkwisas  m  their  hut  session  almost  unani- 

in  the  party,  and  brought  so  much  trouble  and  dis-  moualy ;  though  several  members  refhsed  their 

tress  upon  the  country.  assent  to  the  second  section  of  the  said  article. 


Aw/b«i  That  whife  it  is  ne^ess  to  specify,  in  ^i^j^h  provides  that  "  the  Congress  shaU  have 

detail,  all  the  numerous  acta  and  measures,  so  um-  -.^-,^«  x^  ^«a*,^^  ♦!,:-  ^,M^^^  k-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

psally  known  and  reprobated,  that  characterise  PO^^fr  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 

and  make  up  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  legialation,"  as  inftmgmg  upon  the  rights  of 


veri 


government ;  yet  we  deem  it  proper  to  enumerate  the  individual  States. 

tiie  following  among  the  more  prominent  caoaes  of  ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.    At  the  00m- 

T^ThSVriminal  abuse  of  power  and  dereliction  of  mencement  of  the  year  the  Department  of  War 

duty  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  as  oommander-in-  J^"  ^"^der  the  charge  of  Mjyor-Geneml  4.  M. 

chiefofthemilitiaforoesof  the  State,  under  the  late  Schofield,   and  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  in 

reign  of  martial  law,  whereby  that  which  waa  in-  command  of  the  Army.     The  latter,  on  March 

tended  by  ito  friends  and  »dvisera  aa  a  wise  and  4th,  became  President,  and  was  succeeded  in 

wholesome  measure  of  safety  to  the  government  and  «rZ_-._  j  v*  t  i^^*^^^^^*^  /x>«^.«i  nr   t   ck^- 

safety  to  the  private  citizen,  has  been  turned  into  a  oom™ad  by  Lieutenant-General  W.  T.  Sher- 

means  of  wronff,  crime,  and  oppression.  man,  wno  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 

8.  The  criminal  and  corrupt  mismanagement  of  eral.     On  March  12th,  General  John  A.  Raw- 

our  great  and  important  raUro^  interests,  whereby  Una  became  Secretanr  of  War,  which  post  he 

and  nearly  all  the  leading  authorized  routes  of  tihe  fPesident  then  appointed  General  Sherman 
State  been  seized  upon  by  an  organized  "  ring*'  of  Secretaryjpro  tem.^  and  on  November  1st,  Gen- 
penniless  adventurers  under  the  convenient  arrange-  eral  W.  W.  Belknap  succeeded  to  the  office, 
ments  of  a  General  Incorporation  Act  passed  for  that  For  the  purpose  of  military  government,  tiie 
purpose,  who,  m  connection  with  the  board  of  rail-  tt„u^w1  a^,.tS  ^-^  ai^a^^  i^*^  4^«*^iwr»  aZL^^ 
roaa  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  chief  ^^^^  ^*f^  ^  STj??  "»*<>  ^^^j^e  depart- 
Executive,  have  been  made  the  recipients  and  bene-  nients  and  three  districts,  each  of  which  is 
floiaries  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  **  loan  bill,"  by  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  general 
whi^  some  thirteen  millions  of  doUars  have  been  officer,  who,  by  law,  is  Invested  with  all  the 

^Trhe  improvident,  not  to  say  corrupt,  manage-  P?7»frfl^f.*^®  ^PT^S"^^  ^""^i?^  f 'S.''7'^ 

ment  of  the  fending  bill,  by  which  a  debt  of  several  *?  *?«  °^*^  *^d  is  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 

millions  of  dollars,  being  a  portion  of  the  Holford  oipline  and  mamtenance  of  the  troops,  the 

claim,  which  the  State  neither  legallv  nor  morally  preservation  of  good  order,  so  far  as  the  mili- 

owes,  has  been  assumed  and  ftmded  witiiout  the  tary  authority  extends,  and  for  the  care  of  all 

?h?rnl&rnTf"th^^^^^^            "^  ''"'^  *"  S;«  P^Wi<'  P^^^r  that  belongs  to  the  army. 

4.  The  general  spirit  of  reckless  expenditure  and  These  departments,  with  the  commanding  offl- 

estravagant  appropriation,  whic^  has  characterized  cers,  are  as  follows : 
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/>«partoMn<<^i!>a£9to— M^Jor-GeneralHan-  in  general  orders,  bnt  the  captains  and  lien- 
eo^  tenants  were  selected  by  the  commanding  gen- 
D^artment  of  the  PlatU — ^Brevet  Mifjor-  eral  of  the  department  in  which  the  regunents 
General  Angar.  were  to  serve.    Generally  the  senior  officer  of 
Depmrtment  <(f  ike  Mimouri — ^Brevet  Mfijor-  each  grade  was  retained.    After  this  consoli- 
Genml  Scfaofidd.  dation  there  remained  600  nnattached  officers. 
D^martment  ^  the  (hmherland — ^Brevet  Ma-  All  of  these  were  soon  assigned  to  dnty,  except 
jor-General  Cooke,  166,  who  were  considered  as  awaiting  orders. 
Department  of  Z^umafUiH-Breyet  M^for-  The  maximum  of  the  army  at  the  close  of 
General  Mower.  the  year  was  62,284  enlisted  men.    Relying 
Ikpa^imanl  of  JTuMsn^Tpi— Brevet  Mc^or-  npon  two-thirds  for  actnal  service,  the  number 
General  Ames.  of  men  is  84,822.    A  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
Departmentt  of  ike  Soutk — ^Brevet  Mi\jor-  tion  of  the  army  is  proposed  by  General  Sher- 
General  Terry.  man.    It  retains  the  present  number  of  regi- 
Dmartmemt  <f  tJie  Ea$t — Brevet  Mijor*6en«  ments,  which  is  forty,  and  allows  a  maximum 
eral  MeDowdL  of  seventy-five  privates  to  each  company.    This 
Department  of  tke  Zai«»— Brevet  Mijor-  would  give  for  the  line  of  the  Army  2,186  corn- 
General  Pope.  missioned  officers  and  42,490  men.    Allowing 
Depaeiment  of  {^f^^rnMK— Brevet  Mi^jor-  two-thirds  as  the  proportion  which  can  be  re- 
General  Ord.  lied  on  for  actual  service,  it  would  give  29,760 
Department  of   Columbia — ^Brevet   Mi^or-  men.    This  number  is  not  estimated  to  be  above 
Genml  Crook.  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

Dmrtment  of  Alaeka^Brev^  M%joT-Gen-  The  staff  of  the  army  consists  of  those  offi- 
erel  x^avis.  t  cers  and  men  who  administer  to  the  wants  of 
The  three  military  districts  are  Virginia,  the  military  establishments,  and  are  classified 
Brevet  Miy or-€}eneral  Canby ;  Mississippi,  Bre-  as  a4f ntants-general,  inspectors-general,  bureau 
vet M^Jor-General  Ames;  Texas, Brevet Migor-  of  military  justice,  quartermasters,  commis- 
General  Reynolds.  saries,  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  ordnance 
The  fonr  military  divisions  of  the  country,  department,  corps  of  engineers,  chief  signal- 
with  their  commanders,  are  as  follows :  Divis-  officer,  and  post-chaplains.  In  the  A^utant- 
ion  of  Miflfloari,  lientenant-Gtoneral  Sheridan,  General's  Department  nothing  of  importance 
unbracing  the  departments  of  Dakota,  the  has  occurred.  The  results  of  the  inspection 
Platte,  and  the  Missouri:  the  division  of  the  service  during  the  past  year  have  been  to  dis- 
Soa&,  Mi^<N:-6enecal  Halleok,  embracing  the  cover  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  proper 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  authorities  the  c[ualifioation3  of  officers  to  fill 
Arkansas,  Loaisiana>  Mississippi,  Alabama,  the  positions  assigned  them ;  the  condition  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Nortii  ana  South  Caro-  troops  in  regard  to  discipline,  drill,  and  effi- 
lioa;  the  division  of  the  Atlantic,  M%jor-Gen-  ciency — ^whether  duty  has  been  neglected; 
«ral  Meade^  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  laws,  regulations,  or  orders  violated;  public 
Mid&igaa,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin ;  the  New-  property  misapplied,  lost,  or  wantonly  de- 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  stroyed ;  whether  there  have  been  extravagant 
syivania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  or  unnecessary  expenditures  of  public  money, 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  division  of  the  stores,  or  material ;  and  the  personal  responsi- 
PaGific,MiUor-Gen»Bl  Thomas,  embracing  Call-  bility  for  all  irregularities  and  abuses,  with 
fdniia,  Colombia,  and  AlaaVo-  suggestions  for  remedial  action.  Through  the 
A  further  reduction  of  the  forty-five  regi-  agency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  there  has 
ments  of  infantry  belonging  to  the  peace  estab-  been  continued  improvement  in  the  discipline 
liahment  was  made  during  the  year.  This  was  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ordered  in  a  clause  attached  to  the  general  ap-  motion  of  a  more  discriminating  and  carefhl 
propriation  bill  passed  Mardi  8, 1869,  which  regard  for  tiiie  economical  application  of  public 
provided,  "  That  there  shall  be  no  new  com-  money  and  property. 

nuflsioiis,  no  promotions,  and  no  enlistments  The  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  has  received, 
in  aay  infantry  regiment  until  the  total  number  reviewed,  and  registered  14,944  records  of  mili- 
of  infisntry  rsffiments  is  reduced  to  twenty-  tary  courts.  It  has  also  been  charged  with 
five,  and  the  becretary  is  hereby  directed  to  the  duty  of  arranging  and  indexing  the  im- 
consdidate  the  infantry  regiments  as  rapidly  portant  state  papers  of  the  late  judge  advocate 
ss  the  requirements  of  the  publio  service  and  the  provost-marshal  during  the  war. 
and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  The  expenditures  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
will  permit."  By  the  same  act  the  period  of  partment  have  decreased  $14,500,000,  as  com- 
enlistments  was  changed  from  three  to  five  pared  with  last  year.  The  number  of  civilians 
years.  The  Secretary  of  War  determined  not  engaged  in  the  department  has  been  reduced 
towaituntil  the  consolidation  should  be  efiect-  from  10,000  to  4,000  during  the  year.  The 
ed  by  the  progress  of  time,  but  to  make  it  at  scattered  condition  of  the  troops  increases  the 
(moe,  and  on  March  10^  issued  orders  for  expenditures.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  pe- 
that  olject.  The  col<mels  and  field-officers  culiarly  sterile  character  of  the  country  in 
were  selected  at  Washington  and  announced  which  they  are  kept.    The  troops  are  stationed 
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by  companies  in  posts  in  the  most  inhospitable  the  Interior,  the  Indian  Department  is  ftir- 
parts  of  the  continent,  to  which  every  article  nished  with  food  for  the  Indians  on  seyeral  ree- 
of  food,  forage,  clothing,  ammnnition,  etc.,  errations  on  the  Missouri  Biver  and  in  the  In- 
most be  hanled  in  wagons,  at  great  cost.    A  dian  Territory. . 

heavy  item  of  expenditure  is  the  cost  of  fdel  There  has  been  paid  (27,621.75  as  conunuta- 
and  materials  for  making  huts,  sometimes  at  a  tion  of  rations  to  Union  soldiers  while  prison- 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  fi*om  a  en  of  war.  Olaima  for  supplies  fbrnished  the 
place  where  a  growing  sapling  may  be  found.  Army  during  the  war,  amounting  to  $S,899,- 
A  reduction  of  the  estimates  to  those  before  806.15,  have  been  received,  of  which  ^288,- 
the  war  would  make  it  necessary  to  withdraw  088.87  have  been  allowed,  and  $2,581,064.18 
the  troops  from  a  large  part  of  the  distant  Ter-  have  been  rejected. 

ritories.  The  railroi^  companies  to  whom  the  During  the  fiscal  year  11,907  accounts  and 
materials  of  the  department  were  sold,  at  the  returns  have  been  received  from  various  offi- 
close  of  the  war,  incurred  a  debt  of  $7,591,406,  cers,  of  which  11,787  have  been  examined  and 
which  increased,  by  interest,  to  $9,000,000.  referred  to  the  Third  Auditor  for  final  settle- 
About  one-half  of  this  amount  has  been  paid.  ment. 

Suits  have  b^en  commenced  against  those  not  The  current  expenditures  of  the  Medical 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  cancel  their  ob-  Department  amounted  to  $283,561.  At  Key 
ligations.  The  transportation  of  the  depart-  West  the  troops  were  attacked  with  yellow 
ment  over  the  railroads  of  the  country  has  fever,  but  by  tiieir  prompt  removal  the  ravages 
been  made  at  less  than  the  war  rates,  and  of  the  disease  were  at  onoe  stopped.  The 
has  amounted  to  $2,258,804.  The  water  trans-  number  of  cases  on  the  mck  list  during  the 
portation  has  cost  $1,424,222.  Of  the  former  year  was  Ir04,2d5.  The  average  number  con- 
amount  $988,166.21  was  paid  to  the  Pacific  stantiy  on  the  sick  report  was  about  5.5  per 
Railroads,  one-half  being  paid  in  cash,  and  the  cent. 

other  half  retained  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  The  Engineer  Department  of  the  Army  has 

interest  on  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  United  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  permanent 

States.    During  the  year  96,000  persons,  8,700  forts,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 

animals,  and  62,000  tons  of  stores,  have  been  with  such  other  duties  as  are  imposed  by 

moved  by  water,  and.  60,000  persons,  14,000  spedal  laws.    A  very  interesting  subject  has 

animals,  and  40,o!oO  tons  of  stores,  by  railroad,  been  under  consideration  in  this  Department 

27,000  tons  of  stores  have  been  moved  by  con-  during  the  year.    It  relates  to  the  alterations 

tractors  for  wagon  transportation.    The  Pacific  required  in  the  various  forts  in  conseq|uenoe 

Railroad  has  occupied  some  of  the  principal  of  the  increased  weight  of  ordnance.    Nearly 

routes  of  former  wagon  transportation,  and  all  the  sea-coast  forts  were  planned  at  a  time 

has  saved  the  Government  much  money  in  when  the  eight-inch  gun  was  the  heaviest 

supplying  the  posts  along  its  line.    The  doth-  afloat,  and  before  rifled  guns  came  into  use. 

ing  and  equipage  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  Now,  however,  that  ordnance  of  the  fifteen 

war  has  been  reduced  by  sales,  but  the  amount  and  twenty  inch  calibres,  throwing  a  shot  over 

that  stiU  remains  is  estimated  at  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  in  weight  with  a  velocity 

$42,000,000  in  value.    The  two  most  impor-  of  filQ^en  hundred  feet  per  second,  have  come 

tant  depots  are  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  and  the  into  general  use,  the  problem  of  resistance  is 

one  at  tf effersonville,  Induma.    The  number  of  entirely  changed.    It  is  believed  that  casemate 

national  cemeteries  is  seventy-two,  and  there  forts,  no  matter  how  reinforced  with  iron,  are 

are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  local  posts  and  not  able  to  resist  these  shot,  and  changes  must 

private  cemeteries  in  which  soldiers  he  buried,  be  made  to  meet  this  change  of  fiicts.  .  The  en- 

The  subsistence  supplies  for  the  Army  have  gineer  officers  have  oarefiiUy  studied  this  sub- 
been  mainly  procured  in  the  large  market  ject  and  made  many  most  valuable  ezperi- 
cities  of  the  country.  The  average  cost  of  the  ments.  The  Board  of  Engineers  in  New  York 
ration  at  these  markets  has  been  about  twenty-  has  laid  down  five  general  propositions  for  ap- 
three  cents.  Efforts  to  procure  salt  meats  on  plication  to  all  mc^cations  of  the  sea-coast 
the  Pacific  coast  for  troops  stationed  there  forts,  viz. : 

have  met  with  great  success;  supplies  of  excel-  1.  The  use  of  barbette  batteries  of  earth, 

lent  quality  have  been  obtained  at  favorable  with  deep  parapet,  and  a  liberal  number  of 

prices.    Tobacco,  at  an  average  monthly  value  bomb-proof  and  magazine  traverses, 

of  $19,000,  has  been  furnished  to  troops  at  cost  2.  The  use  of  the  heaviest  guns  practicable, 

prices,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  been  with  carriages  admitting  of  the  gun  being  de- 

snpplled  with  stores  to  the  value  of  nearly  pressed  below  the  parapet  for  loading. 

$250,000.  8.  An  abundant  supply  of  heavy  mortars. 

The  issues  to  Indians  at  various  points  have  4.  The  use  of  torpedoes, 

amounted  to  more  than  $150,000,  and,  at  the  6.  Entanglements  to  hold  a  fleet  long  enough 

request  of  the   Interior   Department,  stores  for  destruction. 

valued  at  $87,500  were  issued  to  destitute  These   propositions   seem  to  fUlfil  all  the 

Osages  and  others  to  prevent  starvation  during  conditions  required.    No  foreign  army  will  be 

the  winter.    Under  an  arrangement  between  likely  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  coast,  and  a 

the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  hostile  fleet  can  only  endeavor  to  run  by  the 
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forts  and  laj  the  cities  under  contribution,  to  rely  in>on  for  the  protection  of  our  seaboard  cities, 

On  firm  land  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  can  be  "®  inefficient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  annored,  or 

handled,  and  with  more  aoonracy  of  aim  than  l'L'*^7;?lwI®«^fif;?  J'^l*^®**^^^^^  ""^  ^'''^  ^i 

it^  on^AM.^'  <>4/^«f      Tf  «o  «!««  ^X«v.fA,i  :^  ««„  fences  is  only  a  question  of  time  to  ordinary  guns  of 

by  an  ^emy  afloat.     It  is  also  donbtfol  if  any  heavy  calibre.    It  was  also  demonstrated  thit  forts 

armored  snip  yet  Dnilt  can  long  exist  within  alone,  of  whatever  character,  cannot  resist  the  en- 

the  range  of  twenty-inch  guns,  or  even  of  trance  to  harbors  of  powerfiiily-armed  ships,  if  the 

fifteen-inoh  gnns,  if  skilfhUy  handled.     The  Pi^nderanoe  of  guns  on  the  assailing  fleet  is 

^::!!J^'^^'  ^.r^  '''.i'''  ^'^^'^  5*^^  "S?S  J^X  i^X-L^%rc\^ar?^; 

progreased  aa  rapidly  a»  the  appropriations  defence,   in  connection  with  properly-constructed 

wonld  permit.    In  the  territory  west  of  the  fortifications. 

Missisesippi  reconnoissances  and  geographical  ?•  That  no  officer  of  the  Anny  or  Navy  should  be 

and  geological  explorations  have  been  con-  !!??;i!t*?J^il^*:  ?5^?*  ^^"^  '^^♦v      ^  required. 

fnin^     •«?!    ^K-  Z^i^v^^^^   ^-^^^  A.x^«.   +1.*  ^^  likclv  to  bc  required,  for  use  in  those  branches  of 

tmned,   and   the  geolcmod  snrvey  from  tlje  the  public  service,  or  le  in  any  way  interested  in 

l?ierra  iHevada  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  com-  the  manufacture  or  procurement  of  such  articles. 

plet-ed. '  It  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  recognize  by 

AU  the  troops  are  now  supplied  with  breech-  »^itjble  rewarda  the  services  of  such  officers  aa 

loading  smaU-arma  of  the  best  kind.    It  ap-  SLmlS*^'  inventions  of  especud  value  to  the  Goy- 

pears  that  the  experience  of  the  late  war  has  s.  That  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army 

demonatrated  that  for  field-guns  the  Napoleon  can  be  entirely  abolished  witli  great  advantaffe  as  to 

twelve-ponnder,  smooth  bore,  and  the  three-  economy,  and  without  detriment  to  the  good  of  the 

inch  ordiUMiee  rifled  gun,  are  inuiarpasBed,    In  fSIT*^- J^i^*  ,^t,n^ZJ?!fr  !i^^^ 


heavT  aea-ooast  forts  the  ten-inch,  fifteen-inch,  whole  expense  of  the  ordinance  establishment  would 

and  twenty-inch   smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  M  saved,  and  artiUexy  offloere,  who  have  not  only 

for  fte  «est  nu«  of,  fire^  with  mortars  of  the  S^r.^^v'^o.^ ini;e'.SlUi?^^U.eT"2S'.mm^^ 
same  canbre,  ana  using  the  same  snot,  would  nition  they  are  required  to  use.  • 
be  the  moat  usefuL  A  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress, appointed  to  investigate  this  with  other  This  committee  declared  the  present  ord- 
subjects,  made  a  report  on  ordnance,  on  March  nance  system  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  the 
20th.  The  conclusions  to  which  their  investi-  country  was  without  a  single  rified  gun  of 
gations  Idd  tiiem  were  as  follows ;  larae  calibre. 

1.  That  no  more  heavy  guns  should  be  purchased  Instruction  in  signals  has  been  continued  in 
for  moontiiig  in  the  fortifications  or  use  on  shipboard  every  department,  for  the  purpose  of  so  difius- 
imtil  sneh  improvements  are  made  in  the  methods  ing  a  knowledge  of  the  service  and  distributing 

2L^h2^^to~«w"^bUed"^^^^  ?PP»™*?f  that  every  officer  may  have  snA 

2.  That  the  Kodman  system  of  gun-making,  while  information  of  the  duty  as  may  suffice  m  case 
partially  auoceasftil  in  smooth  bores  and  smiOl  call-  of  emergency  to  save  life  in,  or  prevent  disas- 
Wea,  has  so  far  failed  in  r^es  of  large  calibre  as  to  ter  to,  his  command.  The  signal  service  has 
ihow  it  to  be  unworthy  of  further  confidence.  Re-  teen  brought  into  active  use  in  operations 
eent  improvements  in  defensive  works  and  armor-  ^  ^  ^^  Indians  on  the  plains.  The  organ- 
plating  render  heavy  rifled  guns  the  most  -efficient  ^o"^*"*  ""^  x"mkm*i.  v**  vu^^y±a^uo,  ,  j  t^ ,  vigm* 
means  of  attack,  and  no  system  of  fabrication  which  ^zation  and  development  ot  the  field  telegraph 
does  not  ibmiui  sach  c^uns  should  be  adopted  or  has  received  especial  attention,  and  continued 
continued.    Tl^  principle  of  initial  tension,  which  is  tests  have  been  made  with  portable  lines,  such 

?*i^^,w  T^^A^^^  appeigs  to  be  of  ^  ^^ ^g^d  with  trains  in  the  field.    The  field 

donbtlul  utility,  as  applied  by  General  Bodman,  es-  +^i^^„^v  x^;«„  ..^  ^»„««;„^  ;«    •  ^:i;4.«.„ 

pedally  forriflei  guii.    This  tension,  it  is  admitted,  telegraph  trams  are  organized  m  a  military 

gradually  disappears  ftom  the  gun  wiUi  age,  and  in  form,  which    requires  all   movements  to  be 

time  ia  entirely  lost.          ^  executed  at  the  word  of  command.    An  object 

a.  That  gim8<»stsoUd,  in  the  manner  practised  in  has  been  to  provide  a  train  so  equipped  and 

the  navy  imder  ^e  direction  of  Kear-Admiral  Dahl-  organized  as   to  enable  four   portable  lines, 

gren,  while   exhibitmg  satisfkctory   endurance   as  ^^e,-^**^  oo    wv   «u«w*«   ww*    px/A»»»iv»  ai**vo, 

smooth  bores  with  smail  charges  and  hollow  projec-  earned  m  it,  to  be  erected  simultaneously,  at 

tiles,  have  not  the  requisite  strength  for  rifles  of  large  about  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 

calibre.   This  mode  of  casting  seems  to  be  defective  The  operations  of  the  IVeedmen's  Bureau 

in  principle,  as  the  tensions  inaugurated  m  cooling  have  been  closed,  except  the  educational  and 

have  a  tcniency  to  aid  the  powler  to  rupture  the  bounty  divisions/     Alf  the  hospitals  but  two 

4.'  That  experiments  should  be  at  once  conducted  J^^ye  ^®®^  closed  or  transferred  to  the  civil 

for  the  pim>OBe  of  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  the  authorities.     Of  the  two,  one  is  about  to  be 

bursting  or  heainr  guns,  and  of  determining  upon  dosed  and  the  other  will  remain  in  the  Dis- 

SS^*^^  °^  fabrication  that  wUl  secure  uniform  ^rfct  of  Columbia.     The  number  of  persons 

\  Thrt'every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  which  the  Bureau  has  had  under  Us  care  ia 

inventors,  and  a  full  and  fiur  trial  aooorded  to  all  de-  584,178.    Darmg  the  existence  of  the  Bureau 

vices  offered  to  the  Government  that  promise   a  about  one  in  two  hundred,  or  one-half  of  one 

aohition  of  the  ordnanoe  problem.  percent,  of  the  freed  people,  have  been  sup- 

A^I^iirtef^Jir^Jl^^^aSa^te  ported  by  the  Govennnent.     The  freednjen 

wad  was  the  heet  material  for  defensive  works,  and  were  advised  to  make  written  contracts  with 

that  forts  of  masomy,  8u<^  as  we  have  now  mainly  their  employers,  and  have  the  same  explained 
Vol.  IX. — 8.    a 
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and  approved  bjr  a  Bureaa  officer.    In  a  single  pended,  amounting  io  cash  to  $2,830,788.72, 

State  more  than  fifty  thousand  snch  contracts  bat  whose  real  value  when  transferred  to  the 

were  made.    The  labor  of  the  freedmen  has  Borean  was  probably  less  than  one  million  del- 

Srodaced  nearly  all  the  food  consumed  in  the  dars.    Adding  their  original  oost  to  the  cash 

outh,  besides  large  amounts  of  rice,  sugar,  expended,  the  total  expenses  of  the  Bureau 

and  tobacco  for  exportation,  and  about  two  have  been  $18^524^816.82. 
million  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  on  which        It  seems  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 

were  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  Military  Academy  thoujght  that  an  entire  re- 

during  the  years  1866  and  1867,  taxes  amount-  organization  of  that  institution  shonld  be  made, 

Ing  to  more  than  forty  million  dollars.  as  in  its  present  condition  it  was  inadequate 

Much  disappointment  and  ill  feeling  were  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  country, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  original  plan  to  They  recommended  that  the  institolion  shonld 
lease  or  sell  the  abandoned  lands  in  small  b^  enlwged,  the  number  of  cadeta  greatly  in- 
tracts  to  refugees  and  freedmen.  Information  creased,  the  standard  of  admission,  be  raised, 
has  been  published  respecting  lands  under  the  and  the  cadets  be  divided  into  two  dasses,  one 
homesteaa  act  of  June  21^  1866,  and  some  aid  pursuing  an  ordinary  course  of  military  in- 
given  to  those  who  desired  to  enter  them,  struction  and  its  members  returned  to  civil 
Attention  is  beginning  to  turn  in  that  direo-  life  upon  graduation,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
tion,  and  about  four  thousand  families  have  the  military,  art  throughout  the  liuid,  and  sup- 
already  made  entries  and  obtained  homes  of  ply  trained  officers  for  the  emergencies  of  war; 
their  own.  In  a  few  instances  freedmen  have  the  other,  selected  from  the  promising  mem- 
united  in  the  purchase  of  farms  under  culUva-  bers  of  the  former  class,  and  equal  in  number 
tion.  They,  are  anxious  to  become  land-  only  to  the  yearly  wants  of  the  Army,  to  pur- 
owners,  sue  their  studies  and  practice  to  the  very  lim- 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  their  edu-  its  of  military  sdenoe. 
cation  than  to  any  subject  respecting  them.  In  These  recommendations  would  doubtless  be 
each  State  at  least  one  normal  school  has  been  much  modified  by  those  of  practical  officers, 
organized.  Several  chartered  colleges  for  freed  The  actual  expenditures  of  the  Army  for  the 
people  are  in  operation ;  also  a  university  in  fiscal  year  were,  including  the  Freedmen's 
the  District  of  Oolumbia.  In  the  2,118  schools  Bureau,  $56,761,782.  To  this  must  be  added, 
under  the  care  of  the  Bureau,  and  officiaUy  re-  for  old  war  debts  paid,  ^8,882,810,  making  the 
ported,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  total  $80,644,042.  Of  this  amount  there  was 
2,455,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  114,522.  expended  for  reconstruction  purposes,  $406,410. 
Adding  those  estimated  in  private  and  Sab-  It  is  manifest  that  the  military  admin- 
bath  schools,  the  number  under  instruction  of  istration  of  the  Army  has  been  effective  and  its 
some  kind  during  the  last  year  was  not  less  discipline  unimpaired.  The  duties  devolving; 
than  250,000.  The  freed  people  have,  during  upon  the  commanders  of  the  three  military  dis- 
the  last  year,  paid  for  tuition  and  the  construe-  tricts  of  Virginia,  Mie^ssippi,  and  Texas  have 
tion  of  buildings  about  $200,000.  been  performed  under  many  embarrassments, 

The  whole  amount  of  bounties  paid  since  with  fidelity  and  good  judgment. 
April  17, 1867,  when  the  first  treasury  certifi-  Of  the  pensioned  widows  of  soldiers  in  the 
oate  was  received,  is  $5,881,417.89.  The  bal-  Revolutionary  War  there  survive:  One  of  those 
anoe  on  deposit  now  due  to  claimants  is  $1,-  married  prior  to  1788,  54  of  those  married 
220,066.52.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  between  1788  and  1794,  88  of  those  married 
and  eleven  applications  for  bounty  are  now  between  1794  and  1800,  and  795  of  those  mar- 
under  examination  in  this  office,  and  18,000  ried  since  1800 — 887  in  all,  and  only  one  less 
such  clums  are  now  on  file  in  the  Second  than  the  preceding  year. 
Auditor's  office  awaiting  settlement,  and  it  is  There  are  on  the  roUs  the  names  of  1,293 
believed  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  claims  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
of  this  kind  remain  to  be  presented.  The  work  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  and  prior 
of  paying  bounties  to  freedmen  is,  therefore,  to  that  of  1861 — ^a  decrease  of  five  since  the  last 
not  yet  complete.  annual  report.    The  number  of  invsJid  pen- 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  were  met  tlie  sioners  who  served  in  said  wars  is  2,850. 
first  year  with  the  proceeds  of  rents,  sales  of        During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and 

crops,  school  taxes  and  tuition,  and  sale  of  allowed  7,120  new  applications  for  invalid  pen- 

Oonfederate  States  property.    The  amount  re-  rions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 

ceived  fh>m  all  these  miscellaneous  sources  $468,144,  and  2,908  applications  .for  increased 

was  $1,865,645.80,  and  from  appropriations  by  pension  of  invalid  soldiers,  at  an  annual  agi^e- 

Congress  since  July,  1866,  $11,084,750,  makinsr  gate  rate  of  $164,798.    During  the  same  period 

a  total  of  $12,950,895.80  received  from  aU  15,695  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans, 

sources.    The  expenditures,  including  the  ao-  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers,  were  al- 

connts  of  the  *' Department  of  Negro  Affairs,"  lowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $1,577,- 

from  June  1, 1865,  to  August  81,  1869,  have  281 ;  and  11,998  applications  by  the  same  class 

been  $11,194)028.10.  for  increased  pay  were  also  admitted,  at  a 

In  addition  to  this,  subsistence),  medical  sup-  total  annual  rate  of  $784,549.      On  the  80th 

plies,  and  quartermasters'  supplies,  were  ex-  Jane,  1869,  there  were  on  the  rolls  81,579  in- 
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▼altd  mflitaiT'  pendonen,  whoee  jearly  pen-  been  sarronnded  and  gradnaU j  inyaded  by  the 

sons   amounted  to  $7,862,804,  and  108,546  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  crowded  oat  of 

widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  their  homes  and  forced  to  negotiate  for  a  new 

sokliers,  whoee  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  settlement,  because  their  presence,  their  habits, 

$13,667,679,   making  the  total  aggregate  of  and  their  manners,  were  distastefm  to  their  new 

army  pennoners  185,125,  at  a  total  annual  rate  and  more  powerM  neighbors, 

of  ^,980,483.    The  whole  amonnt  paid  daring  The  Indians  north  of  the  Platte  River  are  not 

the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  mUitary  pensioners  yet  prepared  for  a  similar  concentration;  bat 

was  $9,889,715,  to  widows,  orphans,  and  do-  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  two  or 

pendent  relatives,  $18,609,158— a  grand  total  three  principal  Indian  territories  may  properly 

of  $37,99&,  868,  which  inclades  the  expenses  of  embrace  all  the   tribes    east  of  the  Rocky 

the  disbursing  agencies.  Moantains. 

Witii  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  The  same  policy  of  concentrating  the  tribes 
no  permanent  policy  has  yet  been  established,  will  apply  to  the  coantry  west  of  the  Rocky 
They  have  generally  remained  peacefbl  daring  Moantains,  and  will  be  eqnally  necessary 
the  year.  whenever  and  wherever  the  fends  existing 
The  compledon  of  one  of  the  great  lines  of  among  them  can  be  so  far  settled  that  they  can 
railway  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  totally  changed  live  together  in  peaoeM  neighborhood, 
the  conditions  imder  which  the  civilized  popn-  In  the  recent  organization  of  the  Indian 
lation  of  the  eoantry  come  in  contact  witii  the  Bareaa  itself  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  de- 
wild  tribesw  Instead  of  a  slowly  advancing  part  f^om  the  asnal  mode  of  selecting  and  ap- 
tide  of  migption,  making  its  gradnal  inroads  pointing  the  snperintendents  and  agents.  "Die 
npoD  the  eironmference  of  the  great  interior  tribes  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  some  of 
wildernesB,  ihe  very  centre  of  l£e  desert  has  those  most  recently  placed  npon  reservations 
been  pierced.  Every  station  npon  the  railway  in  the  Indian  territory,  were  placed  nnder 
has  become  a  nndeas  for  a  civilized  settlement,  control  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
and  a  base  from  which  lines  of  exploration  for  Friends ;  the  others  were  given  in  charge  of 
both  mineral  and  agricoltaralwealui  are  pushed  military  officers,  who  were  waiting  orders 
in  every  direction.  Daily  trains  are  carrying  ander  the  laws  for  the  redaction  of  the 
thoosandfl  of  citizens  and  untold  values  of  Army. 

merchandise  across  the  continent,  and  must  These  sweeping  changes  were  made  because 

be  protected  from  the  danger  of  having  hostile  it  was  believed  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 

tribes  on  either  side  of  the  route.    The  range  country  demanded  a  radical  reorganization  of 

of  the  baffalo   is    being   rapidly   restrict^,  this  branch  of  the  service.    The  selection  of 

and  the  obase  is  becoming  an  uncertain  reliance  the  officers  of  the  Aimy  was  made  partly  for 

to  the  Indian  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family,  economical  reasons,  as  tbey  were  on  pay  though 

If  he  is  in  want  he  will  rob,  as  white  men  do  not  on  duty,  and  the  salaries  of  many  civil 

in  the  like  circumstanoee,  and  robbery  is  but  'officers  could  thus  be  saved ;  and  partly  because 

the  beginning  of  war,  in  which  savage  barbari-  it  was  believed  they  furnished  a  corps  of  public 

ties  and  retaliations  soon  cause  a  cry  of  exter-  servants  whose  integrity  and  fiutiiftilness  could 

mination  to  be  raised  along  the  whole  frontier,  be  relied  upon,  and  in  whom  the  public  were 

It  haa  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  prepared  to  have  oonfidence. 
to  require  of  the  tribes  most  nearly  in  contact .      The  Friends  were  appointed  not  because 
with  white  settlements  that  they  should  fix  they  were  believed  to  have  any  monopoly  of 
their  abode  upon   definite  reservations,  and  honesty  or  of  good-will  toward  the  Indians,  but 
abandon  the  wandering  life  to  which  they  had  because  their  selection  would  of  itself  be  under- 
been  aooustomed.    To  encourage  them  in  civ-  stood  by  the  country  to  indicate  the  policy 
ilization,  large  expenditures  have  been  made  in  adopted,  namely — ^the  sincere  cultivation  of 
famishing  them  with  the  means  of  agriculture  peaceful  relations  with  the  tribes,  and   the 
and  with  clothing  adapted  to  their  new  mode  of  choice  of  agents  who  did  not,  for  personal 
life.  profit,  seek  the  service,  but  were  sought  for  it 
A  new  policy  is  not  so  much  needed  as  an  because  they  were  at  least  deemed  fit  for  its 
enlarged  and  more  enlightened  application  of  duties.    The  two  yearly  meetings  of  '^Friends" 
the  general  principles  of  the  old  one.    This  were  asked  to  select  men  in  whom  they  had 
'policy  looks  to  two  objects :  First,  the  loca-  confidence,  and  who  might  become  at  once  the 
tion  of  the  Indians  upon  fixed  reservations,  business  agents  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  zealous 
so  that  the  pioneers  and  settlers  may  be  freed  missionaries  of  civilization.     The  persons  so 
from  the  terrors  of  wandering  hostile  tribes ;  selected  were  appointed,  and,  although  it  was 
and,  second,  an  earnest  effort  at  their  civiUza-  somewhat  late  in  the  season  when  they  were 
tion,  so  that  they  may  themselves  be  elevated  sent  to  their  posts,  enough  has  been  seen  of 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  our  obligation  their  labors  to  make  it  certain  that  the  mode 
to  them  as  feIlow*men  be   discharged.     In  of  selection  was  not  a  mistake.    It  is  due  to 
carrying  out  this  policy,  a  great   practical  these  societies  to  say  that  they  have  at  their 
difiicul^  has  arisen  from  the  fiust  that   in  own  cost  sent  officers  of  their  own  body  to  in- 
most instances  a  separate  reservation  was  spect  the  work  of  the  agents  as  far  as  it  aimed 
givm  to  each  tribe.    These  reservations  have  at  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  In- 
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dians.    The  moral  support  and  encouf agem^at  could  oariT'  a  large  Bnssian  force  to  AfTghanis- 

thus  given  to  the  agents  must  be  valuable.  tan,  and  only  the  possession  of,  or,  what  would 

In  accordance  with  the  same  general  plan  of  be  equal  to  it,  the  protectorate  over,  the  northern 

bringing  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  the  part  of  Affghanistan,  or  the  territory  of  Cabal, 

conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  the  present  Congress  would  be  required  for  the  Rnssiana,  to  reach 

authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  commis-  the  northwestern  frontier  of  British  India.   It 

sion  of  philanthropic  citizens  to  serve  without  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  AfTghanistan  is 

paj  in  such  supervisory  and  visitorial  duty  as  becoming  a  country  of  considerable  interest, 

might  be  assigned  to  them.    No  difficulty  was  and  we  have,  on  that  account,  deemed  it  best 

found  in  securing  the  services  of  men  of  the  to  include  Affghanistan  in  the  list  of  important 

highest  character  and  known  benevolence.   By  countries  which  are  the  subjects  of  special 

an  Executive  order  they  were  authorized  to  in-  articles  in  this  volume  of  the  Ajcebioan  An- 

speot  all  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Bureau,  tstual  CrcLOPiSDiA.  (See  Russia  ;  Atfquasjs- 

to  be  present  at  the  purchases  of  Indian  goods,  tan.) 

and  advise  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  same,  None  of  the  Asiatic  countries  have  during  the 

and  visit  and  inspect  the  tribes  in  their  res-  year  been  the  scene  of  such  momentous  inter- 

ervations,  and  examine  the  business  of  all  the  nal  changes  as  Japan.    The  long  struggle  be- 

agencies.    The  officers  of  the  department  were  tween  the  Hikado  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

also  directed  to  give  respectful  heed  to  the  Tycoon  and  the  northern  Daimios  on  the  other, 

suggestions  and  reports  of  the  commission,  is  at  an  end.    A  Parliament  has  met  for  the 

No  direct  responsibility,  either  pecuniary  or  first  time,  which,  though  it  consisted  merely 

administrative,  was  put  upon  the  commission,  of  princes  and  nobles,  has  yet  introduced  Japan 

because  it  was  believed  that  their  usefhlness  into  the  number  of  constitutional  monarchies, 

would  not  be  increased  thereby.    They  now  The   Japanese  have  again  made  remarkable 

constitute  an  entirely  disinterested  body  of  in-  progress  in  the  reorganization  of  their  army, 

telligent  advisers,  with  full  power  to  throw  and  of  public  instruction.     The  number  oif 

the  Hght  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny  upon  young  men  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 

the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  united  States  and  in  Europe  is  increasing, 

and  to  give  the  public,  through  their  reports,  and  emigration  is  bringing  large  numbers  of 

the  most  reliable  knowledge  of  the  condition  the  people  into  close  contact  with  foreign  na- 

and  progress  of  the  several  tribes.  tions. 

ASIA.    During  the  year  1869,  no  territorial  The  Chinese  Government  has  not  verified 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Asia ;  but  a  change  the  sinister  predictions  that  it  would  reject  the 
of  vast  importance,  and  which  must  affect  the  Burlingame  treaties,  and  only  try  to  hoodwink 
destinies  of  this  whole  division  of  the  world,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
is  irrepressibly  drawing  near.  *  The  indepen-  Europe.    Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
dence  of  the  powerless  States  in  Central  Asia  ^  treaties  were  formally  ratified  in  Peldti,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.    They, '  the  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  as  ami- 
even  now,  live  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  cable  as  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period. 
Kussia  and  England.    AVliat  remains  to  be  de-  A  large  class  of  the  population  were  hostile  to 
cided  is,  whether  they  shaU  fall  to  the  one  or  foreigners  and  Christians,  and  a  number  of 
the  other  of  these  States ;  and  this  constitutes  missionaries  were  cruelly  massacred ;  but  the 
the  Central  Asian  question,  which  is  fast  grow-  Government  on  every  occasion  showed  an 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  political  ones-  earnest  desire  to  conform  to  the  treaties,  and 
tions  of  our  age.    Central  Asia  would  ma^e  a  to  remain  on  good  terms  with   the  treaty 
very  large  addition  to  the  Russian  Empire ;  powers.    (See  Ohika.) 
and,  as  the  powerful  Russians  will,  in  the  A  serious  difficulty  arose  between  the  two 
course  of  time,  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  great  representatives  of  Asiatic  Mohammedan- 
these    uncivilized    and   comparatively   small  ism,  Turkey  and  Persia,  concerning  the  rega- 
tribes  into  the  compact  Russian  nationality,  lation  of  the  frontier.    For  a  time,  a  great  war 
both  in  Russia  and  in  England,  the  develop-  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and,  as  Russia  was 
ment  of  the  Central  Asian  question  is  studied  reported  to  sympathize  strongly  with  Persia, 
with  intense  interest.    Some,  as  Grant  Duff,  it  was  even  anticipated  that  through  this  con- 
the  English  Under-Secretary  for  India,  believe  flict  the  Eastern  question  might  enter  a  new 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  stage.    These  anticipations  were,  however,  not 
two  great  European  rivals  in  Central  Asia  is  fulfilled,  and  the  difficulty  was  for  the  present 
for  the  present  sufficiently  secured  by  the  cir-  amicably  settled.    (See  Persia.) 
cumstance  that  an  alniost  inaccessible  tract  of  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  largely 
land,  of  nearly  800  miles,  still  constitutes  an  increase  the  commerce  of  southwestern  and 
insurmountable  wall  of  separation  between  southern  Asia,  and  thus  probably  awaken  a 
the  new  Russian  conquests  and  India.  Others,  new  life  in  the  countries  of  these  regions.  The 
however,  show  that  Russia,  having  now  exclu-  vast  projects  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
sive  possession  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Aral  which  have  for  several  years  beeen  under  con- 
Sea,  and  Oxus,  could  carry  out  aggressive  de-  sideration,  or  in  the  course  of  progress,  and 
signs  against  India  in  a  much  easier  way  than  which  are  to  connect  the  Asiatic   countries 
by  a  march  through  Central  Asia.  Steamships  with  Europe  and  with  each  other,  must  thus 
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recdve  anew  impetus,  while  the  commerce  of  According  to  Professor  T.  H.  Saffbrd,  of  Chica- 

eastern  Asia  with  western  America  is  rapidly  go,  the  first  contact  occarred  at  3^  48"  48' ;  the 

developing  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  regular  commencement  of  the  total  obscnrity  at  4" 

steamhoat  oonnection  through  the  Pacific.  The  45*  30* ;  the  end  of  the  totality  at  6^  48*  22' ; 

combination  of  so  many  vivifying  influences  the  last  contact  at  5^  45*  11'— those  points  of 

eaoses  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  era  in  time  being  from  6'  to  22'  later  than  calculated 

the  history  of  AMa,  and,  as  Asia  is  the  largest  at  Washington.    The  total  obscuration  lasted 

and  by  far  the  most  populous  among  the  great  2*  52^'.    The  corona  proper  assumed  a  py- 

divisions  of  the  world,  it  cannot  fu^  even  to  a  ramidal  shape,  extending  toward  the  northeast 

large  extent^  to  give  to  the  world^s  history  a  (taking  the  zenith  as  north),  having  a  breadth 

new  aspect.  of  about  25^  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  8  digits 

Thus  far  the  colonies  of  England  and  France  deep.    On  the  west  side  was  one  of  similar 

in  India  lead  the  van  in  this  new  period  of  size  and  i^ape.    On  the  east  nde  was  a  mass 

peacefnl  progress.  Both  have  eigoyed  a  peace-  of  light  50^  at  the  base  and  8  digits  deep,  but 

fol  year,  and  made  new  progress  in  commerce,  not  so  brilliant  as  the  opposite  one.    On  the 

general  prosperity,  and  especially  in  point  of  north  the  corona  was  about  80^  wide,  and  8  to 

education.  4  digits  high.    The  masses  seemed  to  consist 

ASTRONOMIOAL    PHENOMENA   AND  of  thm  streaks  of  light  radiating  from  the 

PROGRESa    TAs  Total  Edipw  of  1869.—  central  direction,  and  lying  on  a  less  brilliant 

The  novel  and  interesting  discoveries  made  by  background,  while  the  lengths  of  the  contigu- 

ohservers— particularly  those  at  the  spectre-  ous  rays  were  widely  different^  giving  uie 

scope— on  the  occasion  of  the  August  eclipse  outline  of  the  perimeter  a  jagged  appearance, 

of  1868  ($ee  Amebioait  Ctclopjidia.  of  that  Says  the  correspondent  of  the  Ohicago  Tri- 

YeaT)j  created  an  unusual  scientific  curiodty  hune: 

with  regard  to  the  total  eclipse  which  was  to  The  most  defloient  part  of  the  oorona  wm  on  the 

occur  August  7,   1869,  and  which  would  be  Boutheastem  quarter,  where  it  avenged  not  more 

visible,  in  its  totality,  throughout  a  long  and  ^  two-thirds  of  the  other,  and  waal>adly  broken, 

nr^n  ZLm^i^*^^^  4^^^  \^^4-\.^  TT^;f  ^;i  Qf  <.4.^<.     Tk^  It  ^  remarkable  that  this  part  was  the  eoene  of  a  long 

wcU-popjdated  teact  of  the  United  States.    The  i^^  ^f  rose-colored  protuberances,  which  stood  out 

une  of  total  obscuration  entered  the  North  like  a  strinff  of  beads  from  the  moon's  disk,  and  pos- 

American  Continent  at  Behring's  Straits,  about  sibly  caused  an  optical  shortening  in  the  coronal  rays, 

the  65th  deirree  of  latitude,  longitude  90*  west  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  convulsion  in 

of  Wadiington,  and  left  at  the  Atlantic  shore  ^^  photosphere  produced  by  these  glowing  mjuises 

.    1  xrZTji     «7»  «™  *«*"  »"  \^Y      Tw    t*f"*^  caused  a  suigmg  over  of  the  photosphere,  while  it 

m  l^tnde  84   and  the  mendian  of  Washmg-  ig  also  not  improbable  that  the  greater  number  of 

ton  itself  passing  through  Alaska,  Iowa,  Dli-  these  protuberances  than  usual  caused  the  outline  of 

Dois,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro-  the  corona  to  be  more  jagged  than  had  been  antici- 

Una,  and  other  States.    Congress  appropriated  J'^^t^^on^^fe'^'Ji^w^^^ 

a  Mffident  sum  to  enable  observations  to  be  gJ^SS  thS;  on  Uie  wert  ridS  ScreasSig  in  breadth , 

taken  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Naut%eal  whUe  the  eastern  side  lessened  as  the  total  phase  ad- 

Almanae  (Professor  Coffin) ;  and  the  Navy,  vaneed.    The  corona  burst  on  the  vision  like  a  flash 

War,  and  Coast  Survey  Departments  extend-  of  jloiv  on  the  instant  of  total  obscurato\)n,an^^ 

ed  Uber.1  «d  to  the  j«ne  oW  «d  Bent  ont  raJteC^'o^J^^'^^l^tSi.'S^*^^^ 

scientifio  i>arties  to  the  pomts  most  favorable  observers  thought  they  saw  the  corona  for  a  second 

for  witnessing  the  phenomenon.      Professor  or  two  before  the  total  eclipse,  but  this  was  probably 

CoflSn  fitted  out  expeditions  for  Burlington,  due  to  the  base  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mount  Pleasant,  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  along  the  Jhe  protuberances  weje  gW.    Thejcular  o^^^^^ 

AAnf^oi  i:^-a  ^^  waIUv      Tk«  c\^^t^  ar.««<.^v«<i  vations  of  these  made  by  Professor  Hilgard's  brother 

cen^  line  of  totality.    The  Coast  Survey  had  ^ero  the  best    From  the  lowest  point  of  the  disk  a 

parties  m  Alaska,  at  Des  Momes,  Iowa,  Spring-  lirge,  rosy  patch  shot  out  at  the  instant  of  totality, 

field,  Qlinois,  and  Abingdon,  West  Virginia,  extending  le*  and  protruding  half  a  diffit,  or  86,000 

The  Navy  Department  was  represented  at  a  mil®*-    From  the  middle  of  this  protnided  a  pendu- 

^^  «n  ;je  wertem  ,ho«,  of  Bdtring's  ^"a'er^,,2f  jl'-^'^^r J^tk^.".^ 

btraits,  and  the  W  ar  Department  detailed  Dr.  ^^^08.    The   upper  mass  was  of  a  deeper  rose 

Curtis  to  take  photographs  of  the  eclipse  at  tint  than  either  of  the  other  protuberances,  and  is 

T>^  ICoines.    The  principal  colleges  and  ob-  described  by  Hilger  as  nebulous  in  structure,  almost 

servatories  in  the  country  sent  their  profess-  ^^%  \  S^J^us  <>loj\«nd  shaped  Hlw  a  bird  s  wing 

AM  Af  •aH.<«».«».w    ««^  «..l..^^^^^j^  ^A  «,«  underlaid  by  a  fleshy  tumor,  the  fleshy  substance 

ors  <^  astronomy,  and  spectroscopic  and  me-  ^^     sometW  like  a  flying  pUe  of  down,  iUumi- 

teorological  experts,  to  pomts  on  the  line.     At  nated  with  a  piS  light,  or  phi-rose  color.    Due  east 

no  one  time  in  this  country  has  so  large  an  was  another  protuberance,  paler  and  about  5'  on  the 

amount   of  astronomical   and   mathematical  base,  perhaps  20,000  miles  high.    Ten  degrees  be- 

talent  bera  concentrated  upon  the  examina-  ^""^  this  w«g  ano^er  lie  it  m  »*«  ^^f  J^^^.^^JJ^ 

♦^^      •'^^  wMv«i«i»€»wi7**  «yv«  «««  vAwuiun  masses  being  nearly  rectangular.    These  two  disap- 

tion  of  a  celestial  phenomenon.  peared  near  the  middle  of  totality,  and  then  three 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  series  of  very  sue-  smaller  ones  sprung  up  on  the  west  side,  one  due 

eeasfal  observations  was  taken  by  the  Gov-  west,  another  60*below  it,  and  the  third  midway 

emment  parties  and  expeditions  from  several  between  them.    The  one  on  the  southwest  w^ 

4^^  .      *^     „       ^      m.*^  «i 1     j^j  lar.  and  rose  out  as  a  thin  stem  10,000  miles  nigh, 

Amencan  colleges.    The  sky  was  undouded,  '^^^^y^x^^i  sprung  out  two  long  striks  Uke  antnl 

thoQsrh  a  slight  haze  prevented  a  satisfactory  telope's  horns,  some  10*  in  length  from  tip  to  tip. 

search  for  the  supposea  intra-Mercurial  planets.  The  large  one  first  descnbed  appeared  from  first  to 
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last  of  totality,  and  senslblj  changed  its  form  and  Professor  0.  A.  Yonng,  of  Dartmouth  Cd- 

brilliancy  aarf  in  violent  commotion.    Itae^edto  lege,  who  was  with  the  Nautical  Almanac 

the  writer  like  a  huge  dense  beao^n-flre  on  a  distant  ^JrLlL  „i.  •o^.is^^*^^    T^«r«  ^^v^^m-.^  4.^^  ^ 

hill-top,  shorn  of  Its  tongues  of  flame,  and  seen  P^^^  *^  BurliDgton,  Iowa,  submitted  two  re- 

througn  an  invertinff  telescope.    There  were  sev-  ports  of  nis  ODservatioiis  to  the  American  As* 

eral  variations  of  li^ht  and  shade  peroeptible  in  its  sooiation,  iu  August,  the  subst^anoe  of  which  he 

^^{^*  ^  ^®?*^  **  1*^*1  ^?^y  "^  intensity,  being  afterward  famidied  to  the  American  Journal 

ehghtlyfamtest  toward  the  honion.  of  Science.    The  following  are  the  most  im- 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Timea^  writ-  portant  parte  of  the  paper : 

ing  from  Des  Momes,  remarks  that  Professor  ^^^  speotrosoopic  combination  employed  was  com- 

N.  A.  Rogers  took  a  measurement,  by  means  pUed  for  the  oaision  from  various  mstruments  be- 

of  the  micrometer,  of  the  largest  colored  pro-  longing  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  differed  so  much 

tuberance,  and  estimates  ite  greatest  extension  in  the  relative  proportion  and  arrangement  of  its 

at  88,000  miles.    It  seemed  to  grow  up  to  that  5*^8  from  those  hitherto  used,  that  a  brief  descrip- 

^'^'''^^^J  T"^^'  f  iT-  ^^f  l"""*'  ^"^  *"Th?&&°:^K™ed  the  solar  image  wa, « 

about  natf  the  size  at  nrst.    At  its  base  was  a  oomet-seeker  by  Men  <&  Son,  of  4  inches  aperture 

mass  tinged  a  crimson' color,  and  like  cumulous  and  so  inches  focal  len^.    An  ordinary  Huy^enian 

clouds  in  composition.   Along  the  southeastern  eve-piece  enlarged  the  image  so  that,  when  it  fell  upon 

side  of  the  sun,  just  before  any  portion  of  his  ^rJ^^Sl  ^^^J^^'f^^V^  f*  *  ^^^  ^^*^  ^*^^*' 
^;«v  «»*.^A«^^  «ft«»  4.«*«i  ««i:"L««  «  !«««  -«j  It  ^^  2^  inches  m  diameter.  The  use  of  an  eye- 
disk  appeared  after  total  eclipse,  a  long  and  piece  gave  an  easy  means  for  securing  the  accmite 

low  line  of  onmson  protuberances  appeared,  ibcus  of  the  limb  at  the  slit,  an  a4justment  of  great 

which  was  dissipated  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  importance.    The  speotrosoope  proper  had  telescopes 

crescent  sun  a  moment  afterward.  ?J  ^t  j^<*SS*  *P«rturo  and  16*  focal  length  (by  Alvan 

Dr.  Peters  made  a  spectrum  analysis,  and  ?"^>'   The  eye-telescope  was  provided  with  an  eye- 

-       ,  .    ^.?  "*»««  «  o|^v«»«ixa  oucujoio,  CMXM.  niQQQ  magnifying  18  times,  and  a  wire  micrometer, 

found  m  aU  the  five  protuberances  the  red,  blue,  constructed  Irom  a  reading  microscope,  for  detonnin- 

and  violet  lines,  which  indicate  hydrogen  in  a  inff  the  position  of  any  new  lines  in  the  spectrum  bv 

state  of  high  temperature.    He  discovered  also  referring  them  to  those  already  known.    This,  al- 

the  double  yellow  lines  that  indicate  sodium.  ^ough%  very  accurate  method,  was  too  alow  to  be 

In  addition'to  these,  the  spectrum  showed  -,J  ^--A^Sllt^^^^ 

green  lines  and  other  shades  of  color,  mdica-  and  means  at  my  command, 

tive  of  still  other  metallic  elemente  in  the  sun's  The  collimator  had  a  slit  *  of  an  inch  long  and  of 

atmosphere,  which  are  common  to  the  earth,  adjusuble  width.    It  was  provided  with  a  small 

Dr    PfttAra  waa  nf  nnininn  fhat  fhA  nhaArvafinna  pnsm,  which  could  be  turned  up  SO  SB  to  throw  Into 

UT.  reters  was  or  opmion  tnat  tne  observations  fi^lf^e  slit  light  from  an  electnc  spark  formed  be- 
taken will  throw  much  light  upon  the  prob-  tween  platinum  electrodes  by  a  small  induction  coU 
lems  of  the  sun^s  constitution,  and  the  sources  and  Leyden  jar. 

of  his  light  and  heat.     So  far  as  the  hydrogen  It  also  carried  a  thin  brass  disk  about  2i  inches  in 

lines  of  the  spectroscope  are  concerned,  his  dipieter,  plaoed  in  front  of  the  slit,  with  a  hole  of  * 

fthHArvRtioTia  VArifV  thn^  ttiaiIa  hv  Rava?  an/l  ^^*°  ^^°^  ^  *^®  centre.    This  disk  was  covered  with 

oDservations  venty  tnose  maae  by  Kayet  ana  white  paper  and  graduated  into  sectors  of  10*  by  lines 

Herschel  during  the  eclipse  last  year  m  India,  radiating  from  the  centre.    This  graduated  screen, 

Professors  Bogers  and  Hall  directed  their  at-  upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  clearly  visible 

tention  just  before  and  after  the  total  eclipse  to  S^ep  during;  the  totaUty,  answered  the  purpose  of  a 

the  solution  of  the  question  of  a  lunar  atmos-  ^^^^k^^  '^^.^^'^Z^  l^ijhed  the  mewis  of  de- 

«i.^»^      TK«^  -^f^  ««^^  ♦!.«  T,«^^*i,«»:-  ♦!.«*  termining  withm  less  than  8*  the  position  of  any  ob- 

phere.    They  acted  upon  the  hypothesis  that,  le^S^bsSved  on  the  sun's  limb,  or  of  bringing  any 

if  there  was  such  an  atmosphere,  the  ends  of  desired  portion  of  the  limb  to  the  slit. 

the  sun's  crescent  just  before  and  after  totality  The  spectrum  was  formed  by  a  train  of  5  prisms  o{ 

would  have  been  partially  obscured  by  coming  i?*  ^^  ^'^^  ["ces  2i  by  8i  inches.    They  gave  a 

\n  AAnfa/»f  mrifh  flio  mfxnnfa  ofmnorkTioi.!     Tliaa^  dispcrsiou  of  about  18*  between  A  and  H,  with  a 

in  contact  with  the  moon  s  atmosphere.    1  hese  ^^  deviation  of  about  166'  for  the  D  Hne.    ¥he  box 

observers  found  no  such  phenomena,  the  cusps  which  contained  them  was  so  connected  by  a  link 

being    well    defined    and    sharp   throughout,  with  the  arm  which  carried  the  ej;e-tolesoope,  tbat 

Hence  they  draw  the  deduction  that  the  moon  whenever  the  latter  was  moved  by  ite  tangent-screw 

is  devoid  of  an  atmosphere.  '^'^^  ^^  spastrum  the  priam-box  woiJd  turn  through 

The  Naval  ObservLry  party  at  Des  Moines  Teptt^rp^oSf^ott  I^^^^  F^^'o^^r 
succeeded  m  taking  123  photographs  of  the  lines  were  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view,  the  ex- 
eclipse,  two  being  of  the  totality.    They  ap-  tent  of  which  was  sufficient  to  embrace  D  and  £  to- 
plied  the  spectrum  analysis  to  five  prominences,  8®^®'\  ,               ,                                      ^     , 
notwoofwhioh  were  found  to  give  the.  Bame  J^^dt' ^^S^  SST ^raoCTI  irJ^^ 
lines.    No  absorption  lines  were  visible  in  the  ed  equatorially,  with  slow-motion  screws  in  both 
spectrum  of  the  corona ;  it  gave  a  continuous  right  asdnsion  and  declination, 
spectrum  with  but  one  bright  line.     Professor  ^he  spectrum  was  about  If  inches  broad  (referred 
Harkness  conducted  ttiis  branch  of  the  obser-  ^  »  ^>'!f5?  ??  ^^  inches)  and  about  46  long.   It 
vations.     The  thermometer,  as  observed  by  f^Tf  sfchtnl^S  ^L^xd^^e^l^^H??^^^^^^^ 
Professor  Eastman,  showed  a  fall  of  18"  dur-  b,  being  perfectly  distinct, 
ing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse.  Having  arranged  my  instrument  with  the  computed 

Professor  Newoomb  searched,  with  two  six-  foiai  of  contact  across  the  centre  of  the  slit,  1  had 

inch  object-gksses,  for  intra-Mercurial  planets,  ;^t«'J>uL^*^i!.5r*5^^'''^  ^^/?f ^  ^"^ -"^^f^hi 

i.„4.  ^r.t^  «*L.^  JTflSKii^      ir^^i^a  ««;!  ijr».^«I2  toko  place  as  expected.    First,  a  full  hali-minute  be- 

but  none  were  visible.     Venus  and  Mercury  foro  tlie  time  of  contact,  the  sllarp  point  of  the  needle 

appeared  distmctly  to  the  naked  eye.  was  truncated  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon,  then  it 
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gnwitttdUr  shorter  (not  2m  MK&mI  what  nnudned  A  frint  continuous  spectrum,  without  any  traces 

of  itX  until  flnallv  its  last  sparic  yanished,  the  0  line  of  dark  lines  in  it,  was  also  visible,  evident]/  due  to 

became  exactly  like  its  neighbors,  and  the  contact  was  the  corona.    Its  light,  tested  bj  a  tourmaline  applied 

effected.  next  the  eye,  proved  to  be  very  strongly  polarized  in 

The  observation  was  as  easy  and  definite  as  that  a  plane  passmg  through  the  centre  of  the  sun.    I  am 

of  the  transit  mt  a  moderately  slow  star.    I  am  conii-  not  sure,  however,  but  that  this  polarization,  as  sug- 

deot  the  obaervation  may  bo  relied  upon  within  a  £tac-  gested  by  Professor  Pickering,  may  have  been  pro- 

tion  of  a  second,  although  it  was  from  5  to  16  seconds  duoed  by  the  suoocBsive  refractions  through  the 

etrlifcr  than  the  time  assigned  by  any  of  the  other  ob-  prisms.    This  explanation  at  once  removes  the  difS- 

Bervers.  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Mayer,  however,  oulty  otherwise  arising  from  the  absence  of  dark 

who  had  chaig«  of  the  photographic  operations  of  our  lines. 

psrty,  that  it  agrees  within  one>thirdof  a  second  with  My  observationa  decide  nothing  as  to  specific  ^f- 

the  time  dednoed  from  a  preliminary  measurement  ferences  between  the  diiferent  protuberances,  since, 

of  a  photograph  taken  about  16  seconos  after  the  con-  frx>m  the  smaUness  of  m^  field  of  view,  I  was  obligea 

tact  was  announced.  to  observe  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  on  ohe  of  the 

With  an  instrument  of  suffldent  dispersive  power,  prominences  and  the  rest  on  another, 
the  slit  might  be  opened  somewhat  widely,  and  placed 

toMtnl  to  the  sun'iB  limb.    In  thia  case  a  slight  error  In  oondtisioiL  Professor  Young  remarks  that, 

^•.u  *^*^^!l!S^Vll*''  2^*«^*  ^*>^^  ^^*  mterfere  ^  present,  it  seems  pretty  likely  that  the 

with  the  aoouncy  of  the  observation.  «,vAjfL^  ^*  *v«  ^««^«*  f«^  A,«  ««™«  v^««-i:„ 

I  wish  to  can  ^ntion  to  the  applicabiHty  of  this  »P«ctra  of  the  corona  and  tiie  aurora  borealis 

method  at  the  coming  transits  or  Venus.    It  is  not  u^  identioaL  With  only  sucn  ainerenoes  as  we 

possible,  perhaps,  to  predict  lust  how  great  will  be  might  naturally  expect,  and  that  very  probably 

the  dfect  of  her  ataiosphere :  but  it  is  <fifflcult  to  see  the  identity  extends  to  the  essential  nature  of 

SrSy'Ttir'lrce"^^  the  phenomena  themselyc«     With  reference  to 

vantage;  that  the  obaerver  ^  perceive  and  watch  ^^^  ""on  Ime  observed  m  the  spectrum,  he  says 

the  p&net's  approach  long  before  the  instant  to  be  it  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  we  are 

observed,  snd  was  have  all  the  benefit  of  prepare-  to  admit  the  existence  of  iron  yapors  in  and 

^^  i-i.  1  1  «v  1  ^t.  •  «.  ..  ^  •  J  1  above  our  atmosphere,  or  whetiier  m  the  spec- 
It  seems  likely  also  that  the  mstant  of  wUnaal  con-  4.,^^  ^^  :,^„  ♦v.;-^i«^^«r*o  u-  ^.^««»^^  *^  .i^^v 
to<  will  be  mori  easUy  seized  with  the  spectroscope  ^"?  ^^  "-on  tins  Ime  owes  its  presence  to  some 
than  with  any  other  instrument.  Instead  of  the  mp-  foreign  substance— probably  some  oooluded 
tore  of  a  blaok  li^|Hment,  it  ought  to  show  the  sudden  gas,  as  yet  unknown,  and  perhaps  standing  in 
fomiation  of  a  brilliant  line  running  the  whole  length  relation  to  the  magnetic  powers  of  that  metal. 
moA  SSaSuf  ffi  tSTSS^'  *  phenomenon  much  Professor  Edward  0.  Pickering,  who  was  also 
WhS'Se^oon  was  advailcing  upon  the  sun,  spe-  ^»th  the  Nautical  Almmac  party  at  Burling- 
cial  sttention  was  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  spec-  ton,  sends  the  result  of  his  observations  to 
tnm  lines  near  her  limb.    The/  came  up^  to  the  the  Fhilosophieal  Magazine,    He  Bays  that,  in 

>h8  taken  by  the  party, 
le  the  light  diminished 

I,  the  moon's  limb  was 

(rf'thespectnmi.wss  hard  and  sharp,  in  sticking  con-  very  distinct,  and  that  there  was  a  marked 

tiast  with  the  effect  of  the  sun's  limb,  which,  under  increase  in  the  light  of  the  parts  nearest  it. 

iimilsr  circumstan^  ^ways  rives  a  boundary  mors  ^he  best  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  the 

or  less  hary  and  indefimte,  and  this  to  a  degree  con-  .„*l!,rVk««ifl  «-  *^  «o«r.r«^  *\!L  «>^..a^««r.^  r.f  « 

tinuslly  clinging  from  miLute  to  minute.    This  con-  f^thor  thinks  is  to  assume  the  presence  of  a 

trut  was  beautllully  exhibited  a  few  seconds  before  Innar  atmosphere.     The  corona  would  then 

the  totality,  when  tne  limbs  of  both  sun  and  moon  be  caused  by  refraction  of  light  reaching  the  ob- 

wers  on  the  spectrum  together,  the  width  of  the  visi-  server  from  parts  of  the  sun  already  eclipsed. 

i2S^'^°1«t  'Ti^^^Z^t  S^^*S  This  hypothemj,  is  strengthened  by  other  ob- 
appearance  was  decisive  agidnst  the  existence  of  a  Bervationfl.  Ihe  protuberances  nave  often 
hinar  abnosphere,  however  rare ;  but  a  little  consider-  seemed  to  indent  the  moon's  ed^,  an  appear- 
ation  shows  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is,  if  any  thing,  gnce  usually  ascribed  to  irradiation.  An  at- 
tavwable,  being  a  sminle  consequence  of  that  bright-  mosphere  of  rapidly-increasing  density  might 
enrngof  the  sun's  disk  near  the  moon's  limb  which  ^^^^^  ^i,.  ^^j-il*  i^r  ^^fl^ft^Jf  ^r,A  ^i  ^rZ„i^ 
is  iwfWtifUly  evident  upon  the  photographs :  and  produce  this  effect  by  reflection,  and  of  course 
which  ia  most  easflv  accounted  for  by  .admitting  a  would  not  mfluence  the  corona  if  it  was  caused 
sliffht  refraction  anfi&red  by  that  portion  of  the  sun*  by  refri|ction.  The  principal  reason  for  sup- 
light  which  grazes  the  moon.  Possibly,  however,  it  posing  the  corona  a  portion  of  the  sun  is,  that, 
ot^JSi  ^  •^^^  as  a  case  of  simple  inflection  J^^ng  totality,  it  does  not  appear  to  move 
B&oie  the  ecnpse  began,  the  existence  of  promi-  with  the  moon,  but  remains  concentric  with 
nences  on  the  limb  of  the  sun  had  been  ascertuned  the  sun,  or,  more  properly,  is  brightest  where 
in  the  following  positions  (reckoning  from  the  north  the  sun^s  edge  is  nearest.  Many  of  the  photo- 
point  through  the  cast).    A  large  but  famt  one  near  graphs  show  this  very  welL  the  difference  on 

ne»  the  point  of  first  contain,  and  an  enormous  and  marked.    This  effect  could  be  explained  equal- 

vefybrightoneat— 180*.  with  several  othera  of  small  ly  well  by  supposing  the  corona  caused  by 

elevation,  but  con^denble  length,  on  different  parts  refraction.    For  tiie  centres  of  the  snn  and 

of  the  limb.  mj,^^  never  differ  during  totality  by  more 

Li  his  examination  of  the  prominences  Pro-  than  half  a  digit,  while  the  breadth  of  the 

fesBor  Young  observed  9  brignt  lines,  the  most  corona  is  sometimes  several  times  as  much ; 

remarkable  of  which  were  0.  F.  and  an  orange  so  that  merely  covering  a  smaU  portion  of  it 

Ihie.  would  not  produce  a  greater  diminution  of 
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liirht  than  would  be  caused  br  a  slight  change  flnt  picture  was  taken  fiye  minatea  after  contact,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  shining  the  8im,  only  ehlmng  on  the  plate  the  tenth  part  of  a 
Itl  ^"\**"^"""  *L^^l«,!r  r^:*!.^  ^♦iwS  aeoond,  impressed  ito  image  there.  "Exposed  too 
through  a  lunar  atmosphere.  On  the  other  j^^g  I '^  was  called  from  toe  dark-room.  Four  mm- 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  atmos-  ntes  later  the  next  picture  waa  taken.  No  chaiire 
phere  dense  enough  to  produce  these  effects,  yet  in  the  temperature.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
'  and  yet  so  transparent  that  the  edges  of  the  t^en  at  Uiree,  Tour,  and  five  minutes  K>ait.  No 
fan  foon  are  pe^rfecfly  distin<*,  and  tha^^  ol3^^.'l^S^t.^.°^a 
light  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse  should  be  after  four,  and  a  Ailing  of  one  degree  &  temperature, 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  Profess-  A  peroej^tible  change ;  a  darkneaa  waa  also  seen  to 
or  Pickering  concludes  that  the  polariscope  be  oreepmg  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  lights  of 
giv^  only  negative  f-ul^  and^^^^^^^^  %^^  §^^y  "^^  L^f^^'^Zri^ 
garded  as  proving  that  the  light  is  reflected.  ^^^^  ^  j,^  ^^at  had  been  stored  within.  Yet  the 
The  evidence  of  the  spectroscope  needs  con-  Ught  was  not  like  any  other  thi^  we  had  over  aeen. 
firmation,  since  the  dark  lines  may  have  been  It  had  a  peculiar  bronae-likeTlurid  tint,  that  was 
invisible  owing  to  the  feeble  light  of  the  corona,  weird-like  and  ghosUy.  .  ^  ^ 
But,  if  the  spectroeoopic  obeer^ation,  were  .JL'^err^/f^^^'fSel^'ruS'J^; 
correct,  the  self-lummous  character  of  the  oo-  y^^  jg^^^  ^ mistakein  tune ;  swaUows begim  to  ool- 
rona  is  established ;  and  the  thermometric  and  lect  in  flocks.  Six  more  pictures  were  taken  in  nine- 
actinic  experiments  point  toward  a  lunar  at-  teen  minutes,  and  darkness  still  growing  on  the 
mosphere  as  the  cause  of  the  corona.  •  The  ah-  Jf^h.  Four  minutes  later,  and  sixteen  after  Ave,  the 
«^^/^  ^fi  «  i««—  »4^,»^<«»'Ua»^  ;.  o^  »ix-ix«<.ii«.  thennometer  fell  to  72  ,  and  stars  became  visible, 
s^ce  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  is  so  generally  ^  ^^^  ^f  toning  geese  now  marohed  by,  home- 
admitted,  that  the  author  suggests  its  existence  ^ard  bound,  and  evidently  wondering  at  the  ahort- 
only  with  reluctance,  and  as  the  most  natural  ness  of  these  degenerate  days.  A  ghaatliness  rested 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed.  i^on  the  faoeB  of  our  corps  of  operators.  Picturea  were 

Professor  0.  F.  Hunes  reporto  some  interest-  tfiep  taken  ^  intervals  of  two  and  one  mmutea^  at 
*  1  v^^  1  **""«»  a^j^/v* » .*v  «  MM^^A^^r-  ^Ij^qI^  ^jjjjg  jjjg  crescentio  margm  of  the  sun,  remain- 
ing facts  about  meteoric  appearances  seen  dur-  -^  unobscured,  was  but  a  tenuous  Une,  passing  one- 
ing  the  eclipse.  He  says  that  Mr.  Zeutmayer,  third  or  one-fourth  around  the  sun.  Forty-Ave  seo- 
examining  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  onds,  and  the  eclipse  is  total,  and  another  exposure 
from  time  to  time,  to  notice  the  position  of  ".  S^f^\  ^  ^fming  oranje  and  red  oorona  was 
the  image  of  the  s?o,  caUed  the  aXr's  atten-  ^a's'iVse^^^^ 

tion  to  small  luminous  bodies  like  meteors,  eter  of  the  sun.  The  whole  face  of  the  moon  had  a 
which  were  crossing  the  dark  image  of  the  dusky  hue,  like  old  copper,  and  was  visibly  elobe- 
moon  from  cusp  to  cusp.  Subsequently,  they  shaped.  The  scene  was  awfuUy  sublime,  and  pro- 
were  seen  to  pass  over  from  outeide  of  the  duced  a  sensation  Mmilar  to  that  wW^I^ 
4i^^A  ^«  4^  *u^  :«,-««  ^r  ♦k^  «««  ^\.^^  rv*  witnessmg  a  great  battle.  Chimney-swallows  circled 
field  on  to  the  image  of  the  sun,  where,  of  ^  ^^e  air  above  the  court-house  in  a  dense  column, 
course,  they  were  lost,  always  coming  from  the  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  A  sudden  rush  of 
same  side.  The  observers  were  led  by  this  wind  marked  the  moment  or  totality,  and  one  ther- 
circumstaiioe  to  regard  them  as  most  likely  to  mometor  in  the  open  air  showed  a  felling  ot5*\ 
be  optical  UlnsiocMPerhapa  fa«ecto  with  tra.«-  r^Weio^lJ^t.'^eitvSfi.'ii^l^ 
parent  wmgs  or  bodies ;  but  the  fact,  that  ob-  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

servers  at  other  places  i^eport  a  shower  of  me-  Birds  went  to  roost ;  domestic  fowls  retired  to  their 

teors  daring  the  eclipse,  between  the  moon  perches,  and  a  pnmature  darkness— a  darkness  dif- 

and  the  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  identical  in  gom^r^^tle*'^^                  ^^  ^"^  *  """^ 

their  appearance  with  tiiose  observed  by  the  ""^TwJTS^  pictures  weiS  ^mpted  at  Intervals  o< 

author,  leads  Professor  Uimes  to  suppose  that  a  minute  each,  and  then  a  line  of  the  sun's  margin 

the  objects  seen  by  Mr.  Zeutmayer  and  him-  emeiged,  and  light  once  more  flooded  the  face  of  the 

self  may  have  been  meteors.    At  any  rate,  he  ©ftrth.    A  cheer  ran  out  along  the  street,  and  the 

concludes  that  the  apparition  was  cai«ed  by  ^^^r !)"£?»  t^o^^^^ 

objects  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  distant,  bright  bead-UlS  body  was  observed  at  the  right  lower 

Dr.  J.  Gardiner  contributes  to  the  Ctnetnnati  limb  of  the  sun,  which  sent  out  a  fen-shaped,  fleiytail 

Gazette  an  interesting  account  of  his  experi-  equalto  one-third  of  the  breadtiti  of  the  sun  itself.  This 

ences  in  photographing  the  eclipse  at  Bedford,  5*^  was  all  we  si^oeeded  in  getting  photographed 

j^A     "ita  i»«;i  ^^A^  ^ITaA^i  «v»atv^»o4-;/vt«<i  Av»  ♦kI  during  totelity.    We  hope  that  a  nituro  examination 

lud.    He  had  made  careful  preparations  for  the  ofthef^enlargeaprintewifishowittobe  of  more  value 

occasion,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  oompe-  to  science  than  if  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 

tent  corps  of  photographic  artiste.     Some  of  whole  oorona.    As  darkness  suddenly  shut  in  the 

the  results  of  the  observations  are  thus  de-  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  curtain  (during  the  greatest  obscuration), 

scribed '  '^  ^^  flashed  out  instantaneously  into  light  as  the  sun 

emerged.    Men*s  faces  looked  like  the  feoes  of  ne- 

Our  corps  wore  all  in  place  ready  fbr  business  ;  groes,  and  some  amusing  mistekes  occurred  on  the 
when,  at  four  o'clock  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  min-  streete,  by  persons  thinking  others  they  met  were 
ute8,contact  was  observed  in  the  magnified  image  on  **  American  citizens  of  African  descent.'*  As  the 
the  ground  glass.  A  half-minute  later  the  watehing  darkness  was  thickest,  the  katydids  chirped  their 
crowds  on  the  streete  cauffht  sight  of  it,  and  a  low  nocturnal  notes,  but  hushed  into  silence  as  soon  as 
murmur,  swelling  i^radually  into  a  shout,  heralded  they  found  that  they  were  "  victims  of  misplaced 
the  fact  Up  to  this  time  no  noticeable  onanffe  had  oonfldenoe."  Twenty-one  pictures  were  tiJcen,  seven- 
taken  place  m  the  whole  range  of  nature.  At  the  teen  before  and  during  totality,  and  four  aft^r.  Two 
first  sign  of  contact^  I  called  Tor  a  plate,  which  was  attempts  during  the  total  phase  were  failures,  but  one 
coated  at  once,  sensitized  and  passed  to  me.    The  other  gave  the  bright  prominence  before  described. 
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At  Shelbjrille,  Ky.,  there  were  etroiig  dele-  xu^  have  led  me  to  the  oonviotion  that  the  radiance 

gadons  of  acientific  obgervera  from  different  pound  the  moon,  inthe  pictures  made  during;  to^^ 

^<.^.   ^r  4^1.^  ^^nnf^i..-      A».^*i/»  fi^^cA  «%«AnAT«4-  18  not  the  corona  at  all,  Dut  IS  actually  the  imaffe  ot 

parts  of  the  coantry.    Among  ^ose  present  ^j,at  Lockyer  has  called  the  chromosphere.     ^ 

were  Prof-  Joeepn  Wmloc^  of  Harvard  Um-  This  interesting  feet  is  indicated  by  many  different 

Y^rsitj;  AlvinG.  Clark,  ofCi^bridge;  Aseist-  considerations.    The  directions  of  maidmum  radi- 
ants George  "W.  Dean 
Coast  Siurey ;  J.  A. 

sisted  by  Messrs.  Greorge  

der^ast,   having  charge  of  the  photographic  treinities  of  wlich  the  radiance  upon  the  photographs 

boainess ;  Pro!  S.  M.  Searle,  of  New  York,  who  i*  a  minimum,  whereas  the  coronal  beams  in  these 

was  to  look  out  for  intra-Mercurial  planets;  directions  were  especially  marked  during  a  great 

^^A  T>^^r  c^«^»^«»  ^fT^ni^^xAti^  «ri»yx  ^af^i«/x^  P*rt  of  the  total  obscuration.     The  corona  beams 

and  Prof  Seymour,  of  Louisville,  who  watched  J^ood  in  no  apparent  reUtion  to  the  protuberances, 

tae  meteoroiogioal  phenomena,    len  or  twelve  whereas  the  aureole,  seen  upon  the  ^Ihotographs,  is 

mounted  instruments  were  in  use  on  the  occa-  most  marked  in  their  immediate  vicmity.    Indeed, 

sion,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  Shelbyville  the  great  protuberance,  at  280*  to  246%  soemstohavo 

College  telescope,  which  once  ranked  third  in  ^J'J^^t^  !?^^trt^^^^^JtJ^^ 

^1     ZP  'M.   :»  ai.  ±      V      ji  J  1.    Tk    i»  Ttr-  i     i  CHI  sicLe,  While  a  sharp  northern  linut  is  seen  on  all 

the  Umted  States,  handled  by  Prof.  W  mlock.  t^e  photographs  at  about  «W,  the  hxJbermediate  arc 

A  shower  of  meteors  was  observed  between  the  being  thimy  studded  with  protuberances,  which  the 

eartli  and  the  moon.     Arcturus,  Vega,  Venus,  moon  displayed  at  the  close  of  totality.    The  ex^ui- 

and  Mercury,  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  "*«  masses  of  flocculent  hght  on  the  following  hmb 

A^^^^  *\^^  w-i;*^    !«,♦  «A    4«*««  'M-A.y.n  J4.1  ftTO  upon  the  two  sides  of  that  cnnous  prommence 

durmg  the  totality,   but  no   mtra-Mercunal  at»8*  whichatflr8tr^embledanearofconi,a8you 

planets  could  be  detected,  nothmg  famter  than  have  said,  but  which  in  the  later  pioturos,  after  it 

Heroins  being  discerned  near  the  sun.    The  had  been  more  occulted,  and  ite  southern  branch 

photographs  of,  the  eclipse  were  highly  sue-  thus  rendered  more  conspicuous,  was  like  a  pair  of 

p^fisfVif  ATirl  tu*/*^rt\  with  t}in<tA  of  w}iir»h  f^ill^r  antelope-homs,  to  which  some  observers  compared 

cessmi,  ana  accora  witn  tnose  01  wnicn  luuer  .^.^  whatever  of  this  auwoleis  shown  upon  the  pho- 

accounts  are  given  m  the  records  of  observa-  tographs,  was  occulted  or  dispUyed  by  the  lunar 
tions  elsewhere.  motion,  precisely  as  the  protuberances  -^ere.  The  va- 
in a  report  of  observations  by  Professor  riations  m  the  form  of  the  corona,  on  the  other  hand, 
Winlock,  published  in  the  American  Journal  did  not  seem  to  be  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the 

0/  iSbkfiu^  he  remarks  ttiat  the  cromosphere  ™The%Si^Ur'  and  elegant  structural  indications,  in 

was  oarenilly  examined  both  before  and  after  the  special  affffregations  of  liffht  on  the  eastern  side, 

the  phenomenon;  and  only  three  lines  could  may  be  of  high  value  in  guicQng  to  a  further  knowl- 

be  seen,  G,  one  D  and  F.   During  totality  only  edge  of  the  cromosphere.    They  are  manifest  in  all 

the  highest  protuberance  on  the  lower  limb  of  *^®  photographs  by  your  parties  which  I  have 

«  u^Mvow  ^Avvt^.^«  «.v^v/«..  V  «  *v,T«*  *«*  »/ V*  ^^^  ^^  especially  marked  in  those  of  shortest 

the  sun  was  exammed  oarefoUy,  and  nothmg  exposure,  such  as  the  first  one  at  Ottumwa.     In 

was  seen  but  a  faint  continuous  spectrum ;  but,  some  of  the  later  views  they  may  be  detected  on  the 

since  the  observing  telescope  (an  equatorial,  by  other  side  of  the  sun,  though  less  distinct.    But  the 

tferz,  of  Ti  inches  aperture  and  9J  feet  focal  ^•jy  irregular  and  jagged  outUne  of  the  diromo- 

i^i^fKA  *«^ir  ;»  ^niJ^  oT«oii  T^fl-f  rH^  +».^  -««y»  sphere,  as  described  by  Janssen  and  Lockyer,  is 

length)  took  m  only  a  small  part  of  the  spec-  ekhibited  m  perfection. 

tram  at  once,  nothmg  conclusive  could  be  m-  .    „«:^«*us^  ^^.^^  A./^«,  ♦Ti^  TT«,'««^'f^  ^p 

ence  of  bnght  Irnea  in  the  corona.  ^„p »  ^^  g^^j^i^  j,^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

During  totaHty  eleven  bright  lines  were  seen.    B^  central  line  of  totality.    A  corps  of  observers 

iito  the  ihrM^««ribed  above,  thera  was  «^^  from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  under 

at  or  very  near  E,  the  three  hnes  of  6  were  bnght  and  n^^^.^i  r««+*«    ««;i   «  i«««a  n«»^K.^«   r»V  ^4^1.^^ 

very  sharo,  and  there  were  four  lines  above  T.  Al-  ^f^^f.^  ^°*^'  ^^  *  *^K®  number  of  other 

tbou^  these  lines  were  veiy  bright  on  a  dark  ground,  scientific  gentlemen  representing  learned  msti- 

aU  ^  them  but  the  three  seen  before  the  eclipse  tutions,  were  on  the  ground.   The  weather  was 

diMppe«red  ins*anUy  on  the  first  burst  of  sunlijjh^  favorable,  and  the  result  of  the  observations 

the  iSes  but  those  above  described.     Thi  photo-  the  University  of  Georgia,  m  a  report  to  Ohan- 

irraph  of  the  corona  taken  at  Shelbyville  shows  a  cellor  Lipscomb,  describes  the  operations  of 

flattening  at  the  eztenutiee  of  the  sun^s  axis,  and  an  his  party,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the 

^!l*^^''M^J??!^?^J^'lu    .'^^^fP.?^""  eclipse,  as  follows: 

anee  eanbe  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  t    *.    *.  *v       1    i  *  j  *•       /i^  ^o.  ee-x   *i.      v 

photocrtthio  ^ew  of  the  sun's  a^osphere,  and  the  J^5  »'  the  calculated  tune  (4>  48-  86-)   though 

form  u  that  which  it  would  assume  rfom  tlie  sun's  »«>  evidence  whatever  of  the  position  of  the  moon 

rotation  about  its  axis,  with  ite  upper  surface  dis-  ^^^^  ^®  previously  seen,  I  observed  a  slight  trem- 

tarbod  by  the  protuberances  or  fiflibes  below,  and  J^**""  T^^-*^  on  the  western  hmb,  128*  16«  from 

by  Ijuge  waves  whioh  are  to  be  expected  in  su^  an  J^®  ^e^*«r,  immediatolv  at  the  pomt  where  it  was 

aUtuMpheie.  known  by  calculation  the  first  pomt  of  contact  would 

^  occur.    In  a  few  moments  it  became  visible  to  the 

Br.  B.  A.  Gould,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  crowd  assembled  around.   The  dark  spote  of  the  sun 

Morton,  which  appears  in  the  Joumal  of  the  ▼ere  carefully  observed,  and  the  time  of  first  contact 

FraniUn  In^Utute  for  October,  says:  ^,nT^.T.tt%r:Z  '^i^^'MA 

An  examination  of  thebeautifbl  photo^phs  made  the  penumbra  or  umbra  of  any  of  the  spote  during 

at  Burlington  and  Ottumwa,  bv  the  sections  of  your  the  approach  or  recession  of  the  moon.^  As  the  moon 

party  in  charge  of  Professors  Mi^er  and  Himes,  and  graduollv  covered  the  sun  from  view,  ite  outline  was 

a  comparison  of  them  with  my  sketches  of  the  coro-  projected  back  on  the  disk  of  the  sim— not  in  a  reg- 
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nlar,  well-deflned  carve,  bnt  in  quite  a  rooghened,  twelfths  of  the  son's  disk  being  obscored — 

•errtted  outline,  indioatlve  of  its  mountains  and  prodnoed  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the 

^■jSiwore  total  obmmration  ocourwd,  the  orescent  observers.    It  had  been  supposed  ti^  consid- 

of  the  sun  graduaUy  and  rapidly  faded  to  a  delicate  erable  darkness  wonld  be  oansed  by  the  phe- 

thread  of  silver  liffht.  .  My  attention  was  oonoentrated  nom^ion,  and  also  that  the  temperatore  of  the 

on  this  line  of  fiftdSDgligh^  to  detect,  if  possible^  what  air  would  be  lowered  several  degrees.     Mr. 


ber  of  segmenti!;  or  distinct  pointooriight,  like  dis-  ^y*,  made  thorough  invertigations  df   the 

jointed  sQver  beads.    I  detected  no  indication  what-  effects  of  the  edipse  at  that  pomt,  and   re- 

ever  of  such  separate  points  of  light.    The  eztino-  ported  upon  them  fblly.    He  declares-— oorrob- 

tion  of  this  thread  of  fight  was  sudden  and  instan-  oratinff  the  observations  of  the  public  geaerally 

rrUiW"Se  ^SJ&rf^Si%SSrrSitSl''cir  r-tbat,  when  the  ecUp^  was  at  its  height,  the 

acter  of  the  moon's  disk  projected  on  the  sun,  that  hght  was  still  sufficient  to  enable  perscHia  to 

such  would  be  the  case,  and,  with  his  mind  thus  pre-  discern  objects  at  any  distance,  and  there  was 

pared  to  observe  such  an  enect,  it  would  not  be  dif-  no  special  quality  to  be  noticed  in  the  clxarao- 

ilcult  to  naistjJce  the  optiad  effect,  produce^  ^P  ^f  ^^^  uinmination,  though  it  resembled 

poiiu'or  f^'^"^^  ^'"''*  "''^  '""  ■''^^  twaijht  more  than  ai^^  th^  else.     Daring 

On  the  eve  of  total  obscuiation,  directions  were  the  first  half  of  the  eclipse  the  thermometer 

given  to  the  crowd  to  be  silent,  so  as  to  hear  the  beats  indicated  a  fall  of  only  one  and  a  quarter  de- 

pf  the  chronometer.    The  instant  the  sUver  fine  of  groea,  and  in  the  last  half  only  half  a  degree. 

light  disappeared,  a  univwTjalexcWtoon  of  ama»^  |  ^  ^j^                  ^  ^             '    1^     ^  ^  1^ 

ment  and  wonder  burst  from  the  crowd  at  the  superb  .     .        vT,         ,.         Ir  ^  ii^t  ^  v     '^^"^ 

spectacle  of  beauty  immediately  revealed.    The  disk  giMtiagw  the  eclipse,  the  faU  had  been  firom 

of  the  moon  nrojeoted  on  a  sky  of  Uvld  hue  was  67.25^  to  65iM)^ ;  andafterthe  edipse,  up  to  ten 

plainly  seen,  of  a  dark,  grayish  color,  caused  by  the  p.  m.,  there  was  a  further  decrease  of  tempera- 

reflected  earth-light,  surrpmided  by  a  bnght  halo  of  4^,^  of  8*.    In  the  barometer  a  rise  was  going 

£:fd«ttt'^lJW^';^^^^^  onwhentheeclipsecommenced,andcon1^ui 

the  bright  halo  of  light  there  radiated  off  from  the  while  the  phenomenon  lasted;   after  which, 

suugreatmountatn-peaks  of  roseate  li^ht  of  exquisite  for  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  decline,  and 

beauty.    One  of  the  largest  was  plainly  discernible  then  the  rise  was  resumed. 

treme  briUianoe,  like  a  fiving  coal  of  Are,  while  its  "-At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

mass  appeared  radiating  off  from  the  sun  as  a  ^h-  Society  in  April,  Mi^or  Tennent  s  account  of 

ing  fountain  of  rose-colored  light,  shading  off  m  in-  his  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  pre- 

wSSdJrfTbSautyoVlhl^  ®^™«  August,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 

tended  an  an|li  of  more  than^three  CSnutes,  a^d  cSn-  9^^^^.  gave  Btrongly-polarized  U^t— diereby 

se<}uently  was  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  indicating  that  it  was  simply  reflected  solar 

height,  was  so  great  that,  when  I  directed  the  large  light—came  up  for  discussion.  Dr.  Weiss,  who 

equatorial  toward  it,  it  riveted  my  attention  for  a  fiill  bad  charge  of  the  Austrian  expedition  to  observe 

S;teh?<;5Sta'ro'iS^^^^^^^  that  ecliD^w^presej^on  the  occasion,  and 

time  of  total  obscuration,  Mercury.  Venus,  and  Arc-  remarked  that  the  spectrum  of  the  COTona  was 

turns,  were  pUunly  discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  found  to  be  pale  but  perfectly  distinct,  and  de- 

*          *,          *         .*          *   , .     *,  cidedly  continuous,  without  any  lines.  Mr.  De 

After  the  lapse  of  two  minutes  and  thirty-three  ^a  Rue  and  Mr.  Lockyer  expressed  the  sur- 

dazzUng  inits  effect,  and  immediately  dissipating  the  S^  remarked  that  when  he  first  heard  that 

livid  gloom  that  overahadowed  the  earth,  and  giving  the  corona  gave  a  continuous  q>ectrum,   he 

cheer  to  the  affrighted  animals  and  wondering  spec-  understood  it  to  mean  that  this  spectrum  did 

tatorsthatsuiToundedus.  The  thermometer,  expos^  ^  ^^     materially  from  the  orSary  solar 

to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  observed  to  faU  from  92*  *^*"w  muow^k^uj  uvtu  uw  vavuwuj  °^^ 

to  66*  during  theUme  that  elapsed  from  theflmt  oon-  *P«ctrum,  but  he  now  found  tbat  it  was  desti- 

taot  to  the  total  obscuration.    The  barometer  indi-  tute  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines,    ^e  wished 

cated  a  fall  of  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  dark 


plainly  discernible.  Its  effect  on  reaching  the  ob-  great  to  lead  to  such  an  idea,  and  suggested 
^i^J  ^!f  desOTibed  as  ahnost  fike  a  physical  object  that  the  corona  might  consist  of  two  parts- 
striking  the  body,  so  plainly  was  its  passage  marked,  reflftftted  Wirht.  wbiAh  wonld  aoAAnnt  far  tha 
In  a  few  seconds  (for  it  traveUed  at  aboSt  one  mde  '®Y    /^.  ^^^^  7 r  v*  ^<>^<»  J?^'^^  ^^  "^® 

Eer  second)  it  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of  gloom  the  polanzation,  and  light  proceedmg  from  some 

igh  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountuns,  about  fifteen  self-luminous  gas,  and  that  the  dark  lines  of  the 

mues  distant,  which  enclosed  the  southeast  view,  former  coexisting  with  the  bright  lines  of  the 

S?i!Sin?nWt1^«'K.?2S^  f  Jatt^f  ^'^^^^  mutually  neutralize  each  other, 

the  moment.of  total  obscuration  to  start  affrighted,  «_  Tr„„ JL„  „«;  j  xi,^x  lv„«^  «„„  ^„^\.  j:as»»i^«. 

and  to  hurry  homeward ;  the  whippoorwiUs  caSe  out  P*  ^^S«oia  said  that  there  was  much  difficulty 

from  their  retirement,  and  began  their  evening  song;  ^^  accepting  the  existence  of  self-luminous  gas 

bats  flew  around  for  some  moments,  and  Sickens  beyond  the  hydrogen,  of  which  it  had  been 

were  seen  hastening  to  their  roost.  proved  that  the  prominences  were  formed,  and 

The  eclipse,  as  seen  at  New  York  City — ^ten-  which  must  probably  be  the  extreme  boundary 
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of  the  gases.    Kr.  Lockyer  here  stated  that  he  when  the  npnish  ceased,  the  prominence  died 

and  seTeral  other  persons,  including  M.  Faye,  away.    In  observing  a  spot  very  near  the  sun's 

had  been  led,  by  a  comparison  of  several  ob-  limb,  Mr.  Lockyer  found  the  spectrum  of  the 

servations  of  solar  eclipses  Cparticularly  that  chromosphere  showed  that  tiie  whole  adjacent 

of  1851),  to  the  belief  that  the  appearance  of  limb  was  covered  with  prominences  of  various 

the  corona  depended  very  much  on  the  locality  heights  blended  together.    These  prominences 

at  whicdfc  it  was  observed,  and  that  it  was  proh-  seemed  to  be  fed  from  the  preceding  edge  of 

ably,  lin  fket,  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  the  spot,  as  0  F  and  the  line  near  D  were 

earth's  atmosphere.    The  Astronomer  Royal,  very  bright  on  the  sun  itself.    In  the  promi- 

Mr.  Airy,  who  was  present,  expressed  his  con-  nences  U  and  F  were  strangely  irregular,  and 

curreoce  with  this  view,  which  he  had,  indeed,  the  magnesium  lines  were  seen  far  above  the 

formed  from  Ids  own  observations  of  several  spectrum  of  the  limb.   He  infers  that  a  portion 

total  eclipses.  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  photosphere  hid  been 

The  monthly  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  lifted  up  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  chromo- 

the  same  Society  for  May  contam  a  letter  from  sphere.    He  also  saw  the  vapor  of  sodium  in 

Mr.  BaxendeU,  of  Manchester,  to  Mr.  Huggins,  tne  chromosphere,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 

suggesting  that  the  results  of  a  great  mass  iron  lines. 

of  observations  on  the  corona  could  be  best  Br.  Tie^en.  of  Berlin,  has  been  making  frir- 

explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ther  observations  of  the  gaseous  envelope,  and 

an  irregular  nebulous  ring  circulating  about  protuberances  of  the  sun,  by  the  spectroscope. 

the  sun  neariy  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  The  protuberances  were  frequently  indicated 

at  a  mean  distance  of  0.169,  and  that  the  re-  by  their  peculiar  bright  lines,  and  their  shapes 

flection  of  the  sun's  light  upon  this  caused  the  could,  in  some  instances,  be  traced.    On  one 

appearance  of  the  corona.  occasion,  a  pillar-shaped  prominence  showed 

jS^eetrageopU  Obienations  of  the  Sun, — ^Mr.  itself,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex, 

Lockyer  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  became  curved. 

a  number  of  new  fetcta  disclosed  by  his  recent  A  very  beautiful  one  was  seen  February  15th, 

spectroscopic  examinations  of  the  sun,  which  exhibiting  its  bright  lines,  that  known  as  0 

he  regards  as  proving  the  correctness  of  his  shining  with  great  intensity.    Its  size  was  very 

assertion — ^made  in  1866,  on  telescopic  evidence  large,  and  its  form  resembled  a  water-bottle, 

only — ^that  a  solar  spot  is  the  seat  of  a  "  dovm-  whose  neck  rested  perpendicularly  on  the  sun^s 

rash  "of  matter  to  a  region  where  the  selective  limb.    The  next  morning  nothing  of  it  was 

absorption  of  the  upper  strata  varies  from  what  visible,  but  short  bright  Imes  were  seen  imme- 

it  would  be  at  a  higher  level.    He  therefore  diately  on  the  disk.    The  lines  usually  observed 

assigns  two  causes  for  the  darkening  of  a  spot,  by  Dr.  Tieljjen  were  those  corresponding  to  the 

One  is  the  general  absorption  of  the  chromo-  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  0  and  F,  and  a 

sphere,  thicker  there  than  elsewhere,  as  the  spot  third  near,  but  not  comciding  with  the  dark 

is  a  cavity ;  the  other  is  the  greater  selective  ab-  line  D.    Of  these  the  first  was  nearly  always 

sorption  of  the  lower  stratum  of  sodium,  barium,  the  most  luminous ;  generally,  also,  longer  than 

and  magnesium,  the  surface  of  its  last  layer  F,  and  frequently  than   the  third   near   I), 

being  below  the  ordinary  leveL    By  using  a  March  25th,  he  saw  a  fine  bright  line  between 

wide  slit  in  the  spectroscope,  without  the  ab-  D  and  E,  but  could  not  decide  whether  it  coin- 

sorbing  media  employed  by  Mr.  Huggins,  Mr.  cided  accurately  with  the  position  of  any  dark 

Lockyer  was' enabled  to  study  the  sm&lest  de-  line. 

tails  of  the  chromosphere  and  the  prominences,  M.  Rayet  has  conmiunicated  to  the  French 
on  any  bright  day.  He  describes  the  outline  Academy  his  method  of  examining  the  solar 
of  the  chromosphere  as  varying  greatiy,  some-  atmosphere.  He  employs  an  equatorial  with 
times  undulating  and  billowy,  sometimes  rag-  an  object-glass  having  a  focal  length  of  five 
ged,  and  sometimes  nearly  even  for  some  dis-  metres,  and  which  was  diaphragmed  down  to 
tance,  but  Tety  uneven  near  a  prominence,  eight  centimetres.  The  telescope  was  thus  ren- 
The  prominences  undergo  marked  changes  in  dered  quite  achromatic,  and  the  difference  be- 
a  few  minutes ;  in  one  case,  in  about  ten  tween  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  of  the  solar 
minutes,  a  portion  of  a  prominence  esti-  disk  and  that  of  its  atmosphere  was  greatly  re- 
mated  at  87,000  mUes  in  height  entirely  duced.  At  the  principal  focus,  where  the  clear 
disappeared,  another  portion  of  it  increasing  image  of  the  sun  fell,  was  placed  the  very  nar- 
at  the  same  time.  The  bright  F.  line  was  oV  row  sHt  of  a  direct  vision-spectroscope.  The 
served,  in  one  instance,  to  undergo  strange  astronomical  telescope,  which  serves  in  the  lat- 
contortions,  as  if  some  disturbing  cause  va-  ter  instruments  to  examine  the  spectrum,  is 
ried  the  refrangibility  of  the  line.  At  the  movable  around  an  axis  which  is  parallel  with 
same  time,  and  Si  the  same  protuberance,  the  the  edges  of  the  prisms,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
eharacteristio  lines  of  barium,  magnesium,  and  keep  only  a  small  region  of  the  spectrum  with- 
0Ome  unknown  substance,  were  noticed.  In  in  the  field  of  vision,  viz.,  that  containing  one 
this  case  he  supposes  that  there  was  an  uprush  of  the  brilliant  lines.  Between  the  object-glass 
from  tiie  photosphere  into  the  chromosphere,  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscone  is  placed  a  di- 
aocompanying  which  changes  of  enormous  rect  vision-prism,  itself  preceaed  by  a  narrow 
magnitude  occurred  in  the  prominence,  and,  slit.    This  arrangement  is  considered  very  ad- 
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yantflgeoufl  as  regards  a  clear  view  of  the  jel-  observed  to  be  sensibly  displaced,  the  displace- 
low  line  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  M.  ment  of  the  centre  being  apparently  eqoal  to 
Rayet  has  been  engaged  in  studying.  An  ini-  the  breadth  of  the  rays  D'  D"  of  sodianiy  and 
perfect  image  is  found  a  little  farther  off  than  being  toward  the  less  refrangible  side.  With 
the  principcu  focus  of  the  object  glass,  and  from  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms  the  displaoement 
this  a  determined  color  is  thrown  upon  the  slit  of  certain  of  the  hydrogen  rays,  with  respect 
of  the  spectroscope.  The  author  says  that  the  to  the  rays  0  and  F  of  Sirius,  was  also  ob- 
yellow  line  may  oe  seen  upon  the  whole  cir-  served,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Father 
cnmference  of  the  solar  disk  quite  as  easily  as  Secchi  has  also  examined  the  spectrum  of  the 
the  three  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  infers,  there-  variable  star  R  in  Gemini,  which  star  attained 
fore,  that  the  incandescent  gas  to  which  the  its  maximum  brightness  with  a  magnitude  of 
line  corresponds  is  of  the  same  character  as  6.5  in  February,  1869.  The  spectrum  exhibits 
hydrogen,  one  of  tiie  constituent  elements  of  a  brilliant  hydrogen  ray,  and  also  luminous 
the  solar  system.  bands,  of  which  the  principal  correspond  to 

Vapor  of  Water  in  ths  Solar  Atmotphere, —  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Alpha  OrioniS) 
Father  Secchi,  in  observing  the  regions  a<ya-  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  variable  in  Co- 
cent  to  the  large  solar  spots,  with  a  spectro*  rona  Borealis,  which  appeared  in  1866.  Fa- 
scope  of  high  dispersive  power,  has  frequently  ther  Secchi  has  found  in  Aldebaran,  Alpha 
noticed  a  series  of  equidistant  nebulous  lines,  Orionis,  and  Pollux,  the  yellow  ray  noticed  in 
or  bands,  in  the  red  and  orange.  These  differ  the  protuberances  of  the  sun,  and  also  in  the 
in  intensity,  and  appear  to  consist  of  five  rays  body  of  that  orb. 

enveloped  in  nebulosity,  and  are  seen  in  the  A  Kew  Theory  of  the  Uhioene. — ^Mr.  B.  A. 
penumbras  and  the  groups  of  small  spots,  but  Proctor  has  recently  proposed  a  new  theory 
usuaUy  disappear  in  the  sun*s  full  disk,  and  are  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and 
wanting  in  the  interior  of  the  large  spots  where  nebuke.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  nebnlse 
the  rays  never  have  the  form  of  the  bands,  as  for  the  most  part  external  galaxies  of  stars^ 
January  6th,  the  bands  were  seen  upon  the  he  considers  that  they  belong  to  our  solar  sys- 
fbll  disk,  but  were  found  to  arise  from  a  cirrus  tern.  He  discusses  the  reasons  that  have  been 
in  front  of  the  telescope,  and  disappeared  with  commonly  urged  for  dissociatiug  the  nebulae 
the  cirrus  itself.  Secchi  remarked  that,  un-  from  our  system,  and  shows  that  these  reasons 
der  these  circumstances,  the  bands  due  to  the  afford  singular  evidence  in  favor  of  a  direot 
neighborhood  of  the  solar  spots  were  sensibly  association.  He  looks  upon  the  stellar  system 
Increased  in  intensity.  By  studying  the  re-  as  being  far  more  irregular  in  its  disposition 
gion  near  D  of  the  spectrum  with  a  spectro-  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  thinks 
scope  of  nine  prisms,  he  found  that  the  yellow  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  almost  infinite  multi- 
ray  of  the  protuberances  really  exists  in  the  sun,  plicity  of  streams,  branches,  and  clusters ;  here 
and  may  be  recognized  far  from  the  border.  He  scattered  dispersedly,  there  more  or  less  aggre- 
concludes,  from  these  observations,  that  the  gated ;  at  one  place  interlacing,  and  elsewhere, 
vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  solar  atmosphere  in  the  language  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  bus- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  spots,  tiling  upward  from  the  general  leveL"    The 

Solar  Activity. — During  the  early  part  of  Magellanic  clouds  he  looks  upon  as  simply 
the  year  remarkable  evidences  of  activity  in  globular  aggregations  of  the  sidereal  and  nebu- 
the  solar  atmosphere  were  noted.    At  a  meet-  lar  components  which  are  elsewhere  found 
ing  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  Mr.  apart,  but  which  everywhere  ferm  but  one 
Bidder  and  Mr.  Browning  described  two  enor-  scheme.    The  Popular  Science  E&oiew^  com- 
mons spots  observed  by  them.    Mr.  Huggins,  menting  on  this  theory,  remarks  that,  accord- 
in  the  discussion  that   ensued,  pointed   out  ing  to  theise  views,  we  see  few  if  any  external 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  universes,  though  our  belief  in  the  existence 
the  spots  that  those  irregularities  of  form  are  of  multitudes  of  them  is  in  no  way  affected, 
to  be  noticed  which  have  led  to  the  comparison  On  the  other  hand,  our  conceptions  of  the  scale 
of  the  granules  to  willow-leaves,  straws,  and  on  which  our  own  galaxy  is  constructed,  of  the 
so  on.    A  cluster  of  spots  measured  by  Mr.  grandeur  of  its  plan,  and  of  the  immense  va- 
Browning,  March  7th,  was  foiind  to  have  a  riety  in  the  forms  of  matter  which  compose  it, 
length  of  97,700  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  37,013  seem  to  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  views 
miles.     The  direction  of  its  length  was  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  solar  equator.        7%e  Kebular  Hypothesis. — ^Mr.  J.  S.  Aldis, 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  group  of  spots,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
measuring  in  its  principal  dimension  about  one-  tine,  remarks  that  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
eighth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  was  observed.  of  the  earth  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with 

Spectra  of  the  Stare. — ^The  spectrum  of  Siri-  the  nebular  hypothesis.    There  is  a  tendency 

us  has  been  examined  by  Father  Secchi  to  de-  in  mountain-chains  to  run  north  and  south, 

termine  whether  there  is  any  displacement  of  and  to  present  steep  slopes  to  the  west,  but 

the  hydrogen  lines  due  to  a  proper  movement  gentle  declivities  to  the  east.    This^  he  sug- 

of  the  star,  a  question  already  examined  by  Mr.  gests,  may  arise  from  the  contraction  of  the 

Huggins  (see  AimuAL  OroLOPiBDiA.  for  1868).  earth.    If  a  portion  of  the  unsupported  crust 

With  a  four-prism  spectroscope  the  ray  F  was  sinks  toward  the  centre,  it  will  subside  on  to 
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that  which  is  moYmg  less  rapidly  than  itself  The  ffeat  of  the  Stan, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the 
and  in  consequence  will,  so  to  speak,  fall  oyer  Bojal  Society,  in  February,  Mr.  Hnggins  read 
toward  the  east,  the  surface  forming  a  gradual  a  remarkable  paper,  narrating  his  experiments 
slope  to  the  east,  and  the  fractured  edges  a  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  stars.    It  had  oc- 
precipitous  descent  to  the  west.    In  the  moon,  ourred  to  him  that  the  heat  received  on  the 
too,  the  author  sees  proofs  of  the  contraction  earth  from  the  stars  might  possibly  be  more 
continued  long  after  the  stage  in  which  we  easily  detected  than  the  solar  heat  reflected 
now  find  the  earth.    The  spheroid  of  the  moon  from  the  moon.    He  therefore  caused  to  be 
has  contracted  since  it  assumed  that  shape,  prepared  several  thermopiles,  and  a  very  sen- 
and,  contracting  less  in  the  longer  diameter,  is  sitive  galvanometer,  and  with  this  apparatus 
BOW  more  spheroidal  than  it  should  be  accord-  succeeded  in  obtaining  trustworthy  inaications 
ing  to  the  theory,  while  the  thickened  crusty  of  stellar  heat  in  the  case  of  Sirius,  Pollux,  and 
no  longer  crushed  down  on  the  interior,  has  Begulus.    His  method  of  procedure  was  as  fol- 
left  cavities  in  which  the  moon's  ocean  and  lows :  An  astatic  galvanometer  was  used,  over 
atmosphere  are  entombed  forever.  the  upper  needle  of  which  a  small  concave  mir- 
The  researches  of  Professor  Eirkwood,  of  ror  was  fixed,  by  which  the  image  of  the  flame  of 
Indiana  University,  by  which  he  has  brought  a  lamp  could  be  thrown  upon  a  scale  placed  at 
the  asteroids  into  due  correlation  with  the  a  distance.    Usually,  however,  he  preferred  to 
other  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  derived  observe  the  needle  directly  by  means  of  a  lens 
from  the  relations  which  they  present  an  argpi-  so  placed  that  the  divisions  on  the  card  were 
ment  in  support  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  magnified,  and  could  be  read  by  the  observer 
are  the   subject  of  an  interesting -paper  in  when  at  a  little  distance  from  the  instrument. 
the  Student  for  August,  1869,  by  Mr.  Proo-  To  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gidvanome- 
tor.    The  author  regards  Professor  Kirkwood's  ter,  a  very  carefid  adjustment  of  the  magnetic 
demonstrationa  as  supplying  a  mathematical  power  ofthe  needles  was  made  from  time  to  time, 
proof  of  the  formation  of  the  asteriods  from  a  So  sensitive  was  the  instrument,  that  the  needles 
zone  of  eosmical  matter,  according  to  the  pro-  would  turn  through  90°  when  two  pieces  of 
cesses  which  Laplace  conceived  to  have  been  wire,  of  different  Kinds  of  copper,  were  held 
in  operation  ages  ago,  in  the  development  of  between  the  finger  and  tiliumb.    The  thermo- 
the  solar  system.    In  the  special  instance  of  pUes  consisted  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  elements 
the  asteroids,  these  processes  have  not  resulted  — alloys  of  bismuth  and  antimony  being  em- 
m  the  formation  of  a  single  planet ;  but  that  ployed  in  some  of  the  experiments.    The  ther- 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  mopile  was  attached  to  a  refractor  of  eight 
of  so  large  a  body  as  Jupiter.    Had  tiiat  planet  inches'  aperture.     Although  some  of  the  heat- 
not  been  so  near  to  the  asteroid  zone,  the  mat-  rays  could  not  be  transmitted  through  the  ob- 
ter  which  composes  the  asteroids  might  have  Ject-glass  of  the  telescope,  yet  Mr.  Huggins  de- 
united  to  form  one  planet.    Such  is  Professor  cided  that  the  more  uniform  temperature  of 
Eirkwood's  view.    JBut  Mr.  Proctor's  theory  the  air  within  the  instrument,  and  some  other 
b  somewhat  different.    He  thinks  that  the  circumstances,  would  make  the  difficulty  of 
zone  of  the  asteroids  indicates  the  occurrence  preserving  the  pile  from  extraneous  infiuences 
of  a  definite  change  in  the  mode  of  evolution  less  formidable  than  if  a  refiecting  telescope 
of  the  planets.    Up  to  that  point  enormous  were  used.    Tbe  apparatus  was  fixed  to  the 
quantities  of  matter  had  been  oonglobing  into  telescope  so  that  the  surface  of  the  thermopile 
planets  with  noble  systems  of  attendant  orbs;  would  be  at  the  focal  point  of  the  olject-glass, 
indeed,  there  had  been  a  pretty  regular  increase  and  was  allowed  to  remiun  attached  to  the  tele- 
from  the  masses  of  the  giant  planets  Uranus  and  scope  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days,  the 
Neptune,  to  the  yet  vaster  Saturn,  and  to  the  wires  being  in  connection  with  the  galvanome- 
giant  among  giants  Jupiter.    Then  the  sub-  ter,  until  the  heat  had  become  uniformly  dis- 
stanoe  of  the  great  revolving  disk  which  had  tributed  within  the  apparatus  containing  the 
gtven  birth  to  those  enormous  bodies  seems  to  thermopile,  and  the  needle  remained .  at  zero, 
have  been  all  bnt  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  gen-  or  was  steadily  defiected  to  the  extent  of  a 
eration  of  new  orbs  was  concerned.    The  zone  degree  or  two  from  zero.    When  observations 
next  thrown  off  seems  to  have  presented  too  were  to  be  made,  the  shutter  of  the  dome  was 
sparse  an  array  of  eosmical  particles  to  form  a  opened,  and  the  telescope,  by  means  of  the 
single  planet  by  the  action  of  its  parts  in  pro-  finder,  was  directed  to  a  part  of  the  sky  near 
dncing  continual  collisions,  and  so,  with  much  the  star  to  be  examined,  where  there  were  no 
heat  and  turmoU,  a  vast  rotating,  molten,  or  bright  stars.    The  needle  was  then  watched, 
vaporous  globe.    With  further  contraction,  the  and,  if  in  four  or  five  minutes  it  had  ex]3eri- 
disk  seems  gradnally  to  have  recovered  its  enced  no  deviation,  then,  by  means  of  the  find- 
planet-generating  powers;  for  first,  the  small  er,  the  telescope  was  moved,  the  small  distance 
planet  Mars  was  formed,  then  the  Earth,  with  necessary  to  bring  the  image  ofthe  star  exactly 
actually  an  attendant  moon.     But  there  the  upon  the  face  ofthe  pHe,  where  it  was  kept  by 
new  effort  culminated,  the  next  planet  Venus  means  of  the  clock-work  aftached  to  the  tele- 
being  moonless  and  appreciably  smaller  than  scope.    Almost  always  the  needle  began  to 
the  Earth,  and  Mercury  being  the  last  and  move  as  soon  as  the  image  of  the  star  feU  upon 
least  of  the  whole  series.                                 •  it    The  telescope  was  then  moved  so  as  to  di- 
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root  it  to  the  sky  near  the  star,  when  (gener-  the  resnlts  of  which  observations  the  following 

ally),  in  one  or  two  minntes,  the  needle  wonld  elements  were  calculated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bond,  of 

resume  its  original  position.    In  a  similar  man-  Twickenham,  England : 

ner,   twelve  to  twenty  observations   of  the  PerlheUon  Pftasage.  1869.  Oct  8.44ai  Gi«enwlch  M.  T. 

same  star  were  made,  and  repeated  on  other  Lons^nde  of  PeiiheUoii,  mJ'.JI'J''  tProm  apptSqnl- 

nights.    The  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  jncl^^^'^^i^S^^^  %^t^  ^        """^ 
of  Sirius,  which  did  not  differ  flrreatly  from  each  Log.  perihelion  dis&ice,     o*  oaow 
other,  gave  a  deflection  of  the  needle  of  2°  Heflocentric  Motion  Eetiogmde. 
R^^us  gave  a  deflection  of  3^,  and  Pollux  oi  The  orbit  does  not  resemble  that  of  any 
1^°.    No  effect  was  produced  on  the  needle  comet  previously  computed.    M.  Tempel  dis- 
hy Castor.    In  one  observation,  Arcturus  de-  covered  another  comet,  November  27,  in  the 
fleeted  the  needle  8°  in  fifteen  minutes.    Mr.  constellation  of  Pegasus,  R.  A.  811®  15^,  Polar 
Huggins  hoped  at  some  future  time  to  resume  Distance  75°  44'.     The  comet  is  a  nebulous 
these  investigations  with  a  larger  telescope,  and  mass  from  12  to  15  minutes  in  diameter,  having 
to  obtain  some  approximate  value  of  the  quan-  no  nucleus,  and  less  luminous  at  the  centre 
tity  of  heat  received  at  the  earth  from  the  than  on  the  circumference.    It  was  advanclog 
brighter  stars.    He  suggests  that  such  observa-  at  the  rate  of  1°  per'day  in  R.  A.,  and  55'  in 
tions,  if  strictly  comparable,  might  be  of  value,  declination. 

in  connection  with  the  spectra  of  the  light  of  Winneche^a  Periodical  Comet, — Observations 

the  stars,  to  help  us  to  determine  the  condition  upon  this  comet  were  conducted  at  different 

of  the  matter  from  which  the  light  emanates.  times  between  April  18  and  June  26,  1869,  by 

Apparatus  for  Mappitig  Stars. — Mr.  H.  M.  Schmidt  at  Athens,  Bruns  and  his  assistant 
Parkhurst  has  invented  and  described,  in  the  Vogel  at  Leipsic,  Sohonfeld  at  Mannheim,  and 
American  Journal  of  Science^  an  ingenious  ap-  Wolff  at  Bonn.    The  remarkable  falntness  of 
paratus  for  mapping  the  exact  right  ascension  its  light  prevented  much  being  done  in  the  way 
and  declination  of  stars,  and  also  recording  of  physical  observation.    May  14th,  Vogel  saw, 
their  magnitude.    By  means  of  it  he  can  map  very  distinctly,  a  tail-like  lengthening;   and 
as  many  as  thirty  stars  a  minute  in  a  crowded  Schmidt  remarked  a  small  trace  of  a  tail  on 
field,  and  averages  usually,  in  a  night^s  work,  June  25th.    Sch5nfeld  states  that,  in  part  of 
500  an  hour.    He  has  found  it  easy  to  take  a  April  and  May,  it  appeared  to  have  several 
succession  of  twelve  15-minute  maps  in  se-  centres  of  condensation,  and  Vogel,  in  the  be- 
lected  places,  varying  many  degprees  in  .right  ginning  of  June,  detected  a  much  g^reater  re- 
ascension  and  declination,  in  but  little  over  semblance  to  a  star-cluster  than  to  a  nebula, 
tiiree  hours.    Usually,  by  predetermining  the  Dr.  Winnecke  succeeded  in  finding  and  ob- 
order  of  mapping,  he  can  map  six  or  eight  stars  serving  this  comet  again  on  the  4th  of  August, 
in  quick  succession,  without  an  error  exceed-  at  half-past  2  a.  m.,  and  states  that  it  was  then 
ing  two  seconds.    By  the  aid  of  his  star-map-,  much  brighter  and  larger  than  when  at  the 
per,  the  inventor  discovered  a  new  asteroid  same  distance  from  the  sun  in  the  month  of 
(Galatea),  September  80,  1862.    It  had  been  May  before  its  perihelion  passage.    He  esti- 
previously  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  in  £u-  mated  its  interior  brighter  part  at  7'  in  diame- 
rope,  but  that  fact  was  then  unknown  in  the  ter ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  dif- 
United  States.    Mr.  Parkhurst  has  also  in-  fused  faint  light  of  much  greater  extent.    The 
vented  a  photo-mapper,  which  he  uses  in  con-  comet  was  in  perihelion  a  little  before  noon  on 
nection  with  the  other  apparatus.  the  80th  of  June.    At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 

Asteroids, — ^The  number  of  known  asteroids  tember,  its  distance  from  the  sun  was  about 

has  been  brought  up  from  106  to  109  by  dis-  115  millions  of  miles,  from  the  earth  about  46 

coveries  during  the  year.    The  finding  of  aste-  millions,  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  t^e  mid- 

roids  has  been  so  common  of  late  that  the  die  of  May. 

scientific  journals  no  longer  think  it  important  The  Common  Origin  of  Certain  Comets, — 

to  record  each  successive  addition  to  that  large  Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood  contributes  to  the 

celestitd  family.    In  honor  of  the  discovery  of  American  Journal  of  Science  for  September, 

the  100th  asteroid,  the  French  Academy  is-  1869,  a  paper  on  the  remarkable  resemblance 

sued  large  medals,  bearing  upon  one  face  the  between  the  orbits  of  the  comet  of  1812,  dis- 

profiles,  in  alto-rilieoo^  of  Goldsmidt  of  France,  covered  by  Pons,  and  the  fourth  comet  of 

Luther  of  Belgium,  and   Hind  of  England,  1846.     The  elements  of  the  two  comets  are 

three   gentlemen   who  have  been   remarka-  wonderfully  like,  so  much  so  that  diagrams 

biy  successful  in  looking  up  new  asteroids,  describing  their  paths  are  almost  exactly  simi- 

Messrs.  Peters  of  Utica,  ana  Watson  of  Ann  lar  to  the  eye.    The  author  remarks  that  it  is 

Arbor,  in  this  country,  have,  of  late  years,  infinitely  improbable  that  these  coincidences 

done  as  much  as  any  two  European  observers  should  be  accidental ;  and  that  they  point  un- 

in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  members  doubtedly  to  a  common  origin  of  the  two  ob- 

of  the  asteroid  zone.  jects.    These  comets  have  their  aphdions  very 

Kew  Comets, — ^M.  Tempel,  of  Marseilles,  dis-  near  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and  he  argues  that 

covered  a  new  comet,  October  11,  which  was  the  original  parabolas. in  which  they  moved 

observed  at  Bonn  October  12,  at  Oarlsruhe  were  probably  transformed  into  ellipses  (the 

October  17,  and  at  Leipsic  October  28,  from  present  form)  by  the  perturbations  of  that 
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l^aneL    Before  entering  the  solar  domain  thej  more  difScnlt  to  explain  on  the  Tyndall  theory, 

irere  doubtless  members  of  a  cometary  system ;  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  concedes, 

passing  near  Neptnne  at  the  same  time,  and  at  however,  that  the  apparent  swinging  round  of 

some  fluatahoe  from  each  other,  their  different  the  comet^s  tail  is  undoubtedly  explained  by 

relative  positions,  with  regard  to  the  disturb-  the  new  theory. 

ing  body,  may  account  for  the  slight  differ-  Professor  Tyndall's  theory  is  the  subject  of 

enees  in  the  elements  of  their  orbits.    The  two  interesting  communications  to  the  PhUo- 

question  "  at  what  epoch  did  they  enter  the  aophieal  Magazine  from  Mr.  Ernest  Oarpmert 

solar  system,"  Professor  Kirkwood  answers  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibbs,  F.  B.  A.  S.    The  former 

thus :  remarks  that  the  theory  turns  on  an  assump- 

Tbe  mean  between  the  longitude,  of  the  aphelia  *}^^  ^f^^^  compatible  with  the  laws  of  mo- 

of  the  two  cometo  is  S71*  41'.   Neptune  had  mk  Ion-  tion,  viz.,  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  "matter 

gitode  in  1775;  tbe  oomet  of  1812,  in  1777 ;  and  that  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  traversing  the 

of  1846,  in  1809.   Now,  with  the  known  period  of  cometary  atmosphere."  If  so,  the  lineal  dimcD- 

?f^e'S^*tert°SiV(1SSSfX  1^^  Bione  of  a  comet  must  exceed  the  len^h  o' **» 

ttons)  that—  toil — ^that  is,  m  some  cases,  sixty  millions  of 

Neptune  was  in  loni^tnde  S71*  41' in  the  year  604  miles  or  more.    As  it  seems  incredible  that 

B.  o. ;  the  eomet  of  1813,  longitude  871*  41'  in  the  year  such  a  bulk  of  vapor  can  whirl  round  the  sun 

^^^th"  °' '  ^~"*^'  ^'  ^^^'  ^^''  ^^^^^^^  *^^  ^'  at  the  perihelion  passsge  unbroken,  the  author 

"^It  2J^the^o%,  that  the  three  bodies  were  veiy  suggests  a  slight  modification  of  the  Tyndall 

nearly  together  about  695  yean  before  the  Ghriatian  theory,   to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  explain 

era.  It  is  oimMqnently  not  improbable  that  the  ellip-  equally  well  all  the  observed  appearances.    If 

tical  fonn  of  the  two  oometaiy  orbits  dates  from  this  there  be  an  extremely  thin  solar  atmosphere, 

epoch.  extending  considerably  farther  than  the  earth^s 

Tis  Constitution  of  Comets.  —  Professor  orbit— and  i^  when  a  comet  approaches  the 
Tyndall  advances  a  new  theory  of  comets,  sun,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  intense  heat, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  phenomena  its  volume  becomes  comparable  with  the  vol- 
of  Ihose  bodies.  He  regards  llie  cometic  tail  ume  of  the  sun — the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be 
as  not  matter  projected  from  the  head,  but  shut  off  from  that  portion  of  the  solar  atmos- 
matter  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  which  phere  in  the  shade  of  the  comet  (which,  though 
hare  traversed  the  head.  He  shows  that  such  transparent  to  light,  is  opaque  to  heat\  and 
precipitation  may  occur  either  with  oompara*  actimc  clouds  will  be  formed  in  the  solar  at- 
tire slowness  along  the  beam,  or  with  the  ve-  mosphere,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
locity  with  which  the  beam  actually  traverses  to  the  comet;  and,  if  the  shape  of  the  comet 
space.  Thos  the  i^mAmng  rapidity  noticed  in  be  irregular,  there  may  be  more  than  one  tail, 
^e  development  of  the  tail  is  accounted  for.  AAer  ^e  comet  makes  its  perihelion  passages,  it 
As  the  oomet  sweeps  roond  the  perihelion,  the  recedes  from  the  son,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tail  is  not  composed  of  the  same  matter,  but  gradually  cools  and  contracts,  and  the  tail 
new  matter  ia  preoipitated  on  the  solar  beams,  would  therefore  slowly  diminish  and  fade  away. 
the  part  of  the  old  tail  which  is  not  protected  Mr.  Gibbs  does  not  think  that  the  theory  ex- 
bj  ^e  head  of  the  comet  being  dissipated  by  plains  some  of  the  cometary  phenomena  ob- 
the  sun's  calorific  rays,  and,  the  dissipation  not  served  by  the  telescope.  Immediately  behind 
being  neoestttrily  instantaneous,  the  tsdl  leans  the  nucleus,  where,  according  to  the  theory,  we 
towttd  .that  portion  of  space  last  quitted  by  should  expect  a  very  luminous  region,  we  com- 
the  ooDoiet.  Occasional  lateral  streamers  are  monly  have  a  dark  space.  Also,  the  matter 
explained  as  possibly  due  to  the  temporary  which  forms  the  tail  frequently  streams  out  from 
mastery  of  the  actinic  rays  in  parts  of  the  com-  the  head  toward  the  sun,  as  was  the  case  with 
etary  atmosphere  not  screened  by  the  nucleus.  Halley^s  comet  in  1886.  The  author  cites  Pro- 
llie  shrinking  of  tiie  comef s  head  as  it  ap-  f&ssor  Bond's  description  of  Donati's  comet, 
proachea  the  sun  is  due  to  the  beating  of  the  where  he  says  that  ^^  the  material,  after  being 
heat-rays  against  the  attenuated  fringe  of  the  thrown  off  from  the  nucleus,  instead  of  being 
head  which  is  thus  dissipated.  at  once  driven  into  the  tail,  formed  a  dense 

The  Q^arterly  Journal  of  Science  for  Octo-  cloud  of  nebulosity,  into  which  the  luminous 

ber,  aUu^Sng  to  Professor  TyndaU's  views,  says  matter  continued  lor  some  time  to  stream, 

that  it  oamiot  at  present  admit  his  explanation  This  cloud  extended  itself  on  the  sunward  side, 

of  lateral  streamers,  because  it  leaves  us  in  as  remaining  in  its  vicinity  for  several  day&  When 

much  perplexity  as  we  have  ever  been  with  it  had  acquired  a  certain  stage,  the  discharge 

respect  to  that  strange  phenomenon.    When  a  took  place  munlyfrom  the  comers  or  cusps  on 

tail  is  seen  extending  in  a  right  line  from  the  either  side  in  two  streams,  which,  coalescing 

head,  but  at  an  angle  of  60^  or  so  to  the  radial  with  those  issuing  from  other  envelopes,  formed 

line  friun  the  sun,  more  is  required  to  account  the  two  branches  of  the  tail."   Then,  too,  some 

for  the  peculiarity  than  the  bare  possibility  comets  have  several  series  of  envelopes,  which 

^at  along  that  line  the   actinic   rays   may  rise  up  toward  the  sun.    In  Donati's  comet 

temporarily  have  obtained  a  mastery ;    and  seven  were  detected,  and  in  the  great  comet  of 

the  i^pearance  of  six  distinct  tails  spreading  1861  no  less  than  eleven.    The  force  which 

from  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  is  stiU  causes  the  ascent  of  these  envelopes  is  intermit- 
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tent  and  finfdly  dies  away.    In  the  oomet  of  The  awards  will  be  subject  to  the  following 

1861  Mr.  Webb  noticed  the  descent  of  the  en-  regulations  : 

velopes  on  the  nucleus ;   and  Herschel   and  i.  The  prize  will  be  siTen  only  for  the  first  ei^^^ht 

Schroeter  remarked  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  comets  disoovered  in  eaoi  of  the  three  years  named, 

oomet  of  1811.    From  these  facts  the  author  ^^^^^  J"'  ^J^^^  'S^toi'vWblT'tf  ^STSlStS  t^ 

thinks  that,  altho^gh  Professor  Tyndall's  hy-  ^^^  ooJeYSuat  not'LJ^rSeeS  before*  seen  b/i^l 

pothesis  accounts  for  some  of  the  phenomena,  other  observer,  and  must  not  bo  one  whose  appear* 

yet  the  true  theory  is  still  to  be  discovered.  ance  could  securely  be  predicted. 

Mr.  Huffffins,  in  the  Rede  Lecture,  delivered  3.  The  disooveiy  must  be  communicated  immedi- 

at  Cambridge  in  May,  details  his  spectroscopio  Jf^^^^ji^l^^ofsd^ 

observations  on  Wmnecke  s  comet  (11.^  1868),  ^f  practicable ;  and  otherwise  by  the  earUest  peat 

and  the  comparison  of  its  spectrum  with  that  The  Academy  undert^ea  to  transmit  the  news  iniine< 

of  various  hydrocarbons,  and  concludes  there-  diately  to  other  observatories, 

from  that  the  cometary  matter  from  which  the  «•  The  time  and  place  of  diaooveiy  with  the  pUn 

i:«v*  ^^«,^-  :«  ♦!>«  iw,^:«^na  «.««xr>«  ^fi  AA.T^^n  "^«  course  of  the  comet  must  be  given  as  exactly 

)i^M.^^!?®^  ^  .^?®  lummous  vapor  of  carbon.  „     ^^^^^  ^^j,  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    TlSs  first  notice  & 

lo  this  theory  it  may  be  objected  tnat  tne  de-  to  do  supplemented  by  such  later  observations  as  may 

gree  of  solar  heat  to  which  the  comet  was  ex-  be  made, 

posed  would  be  insufficient  to  convert  carbon  ^  If  the  discovery  should  be  confirmed  by  other 

Ltovapor.  Mr  Hugginsrepliestothi8,thatcar-  ^tetiox^M^^oXVliSS^^^^ 

bon  may  possibly  exist  in  an  allotropic  state,  in  xnination  of  the  ori)it. 

which  it  may  be  much  less  fixed,  and  so  be  capa-  6.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  general  meet- 

ble  of  passing  into  vapor  at  a  comparatively  low  iug  of  the  Academy  held  at  the  end  of  May  of  each 

temperature.    At  all  events,  the  matter  which  ye"-    I»i  «wj  the  first  notice  of  a  diB<»veiy  arrives 

emanates  from  the  nucleus  and  is  d^^^^^^^^^  fe^aS^o^^L^^SS^S^dS^^^ 

by  a  blue  tint,  does  give  a  light  which  the  pnsm  era!  meeting  in  May  in  the  following  year, 

shows  to  be  identical  with  that  emitted  by  the  6.  Application  for  the  prize  must  oe  made  to  the 

vapor  of  carbon :  therefore  it  is  certain  that  Academy  within  five  months  from  the  time  of  the 

the  light  which  has  the  blue  color  is  not  due  ^^e  ^Midewd*  "''*^*^*   ^^"^  applications  wiU 

to  reflection  from  a  cloud,  of  which  the  parti-  7,  Th^^fmpSrial  Academy  will  procure  the  de- 

cles  are  too  small  to  reflect  the  longer  waves  of  oision  of  the  permanent  astronomers  of  the  Obsor- 

its  less  refrangible  colors.   The  invisible  spaces  vator]r  at  Vienna  as  to  the  ftilfilment  of  the  condl- 

between  the  envelopes  may  possibly  correspond  ^<^^  ^  N®"*  ^»  •>  ^^^  *• 

to  a  condition  of  the  vapor  too  cool  to  emit  The  Radiation  of  Heat  from  the  Moon, — ^At 
light,  and  yet  not  condensed  so  as  to  reflect  the  May  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Earl 
light;  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  coma,  or  of  Rosse  presented  a  paper  giving  the  fruits 
tail,  which  have  been  found  to  be  polarized  in  of  his  experiments  to  estimate  the  amount 
a  plane,  showing  the  light  tq  come  from  the  of  heat  which  reaches  the  earth's  surface 
sun,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  the  vapor  from  the  moon.  Professor  Piazzi  Smith  had 
of  the  nucleus,  condensed  into  widely-scattered  experimented  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the 
particles  of  great  minuteness.  Mr.  Huggins  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  with  a  thermopile,  but  ap- 
does  not  support  the  Tyndall  theory  on  the  parently  without  any  means  of  concentrating 
ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  observed  the  moon's  heat  beyond  the  ordinary  polished 
appearances  and  forms  of  the  tails,  and  espe-  metal  cone.  Melloni  had  employed  a  glass 
cially  with  the  rays  frequently  projected  in  a  lens  of  about  8  feet  diameter,  but,  as  glass  ab- 
direction  different  from  that  of  the  tail ;  and  sorbs  rays  of  low  refrahgibility,  it  was  not  so 
adds  that,  for  further  knowledge  of  the  nature  well  adapted  to  concentrate  heat  as  a  metallic 
of  cometary  phenomena,  we  must,  doubtless,  mirror.  The  point  sought  to  be  determined  by- 
wait  until  the  spectrum  analysis  can  be  applied  Lord  Rosse  was,  in  what  proportions  the 
to  the  series  of  changes  presented  by  a  bril-  moon's  heat  consists  of:  (1.)  That  coming 
liant  oomet.  from  the  interior  of  the  moon  which  will  not 
Prizes  for  the  Discovery  of  Comets, — ^Thelm-  vary  with  the  phase.  (2.)  That  which  faUs 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  have  is-  from  the  sun  on  the  moon's  surface  and  is  at 
sued  a  circular,  offering  prizes  for  the  discovery  once  reflected  regularly  and  irregularly.  (8.) 
of  comets.  It  says  that,  for  several  years  past,  That  which,  falling  from  the  sun  on  the  moon's 
there  have  been  remarkably  few  discoveries  of  surface,  is  absorbed,  raises  the  temperature  of 
new  comets — ^a  fact  attributed  to  the  specid  the  moon,  and  is  afterward  radiated  to  the 
attention  given  by  observers  to  small  planets,  earth  as  heat  of  low  refrangibility.  The  ap- 
The  Academy  regard  it  as  very  desirame,  that  paratus  consisted  of  a  thermopile  of  two  ele- 
more  should  be  known  about  comets,  in  view  ments,  on  which  aU  the  moon's  heat,  which 
of  the  recently-established  connection  between  falls  on  the  large  speculum  of  the  author's  3- 
those  bodies  and  meteors.  They,  therefore,  foot  telescope,  was  concentrated  by  means  of  a 
propose  to  award  a  gold  medd,  or  twenty  concave  mirror  of  8 J  inches  aperture,  and  2.8 
Austrian  ducats,  representing  its  value  in  inches  focal  length.  Two  wires  were  connect- 
money,  as  the  receiver  may  choose,  for  the  dis-  ed  with  the  two  poles  of  each  pile,  and  the 
oovery  of  any  new  comet  during  the  three  ends  of  the  wires  joined  two  by  two  close  to 
years  between  May  81,  1869,  and  May  81,  1872.  a  Thompson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  in  such 
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a  maimer  that  a  giren  amount  of  heat  on  the  mosphere  of  the  earth — arguing  that  the  heat 
anterior  face  of  one  pile  would  produce  a  devi-  at  the  surface  of  the  moon,  by  readon  of  the 
ation  equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direo-  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  would  be  the  same 
tion  to  that  produced  bj  an  equal  amount  of  as  that  in  absolute  space.    His  experiments 
heat  on  the  anterior  faoe  of  the  other  pile,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  temperature  of  ab- 
The  result  of  the  experiments  may  be  summed  solute  space,  and,  therefore,  at  the  lunar  sur- 
up  as  follows :  The  law  of  the  variation  of  the  face,  is  more  than  800^  below  the  freezing- 
moon's  heat  is  found  to  differ  not  much  from  point  of  water.    The  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
that  of  the  moon's  light    It  may  therefore  be  imprisons,  so  to  speak,  the  solar  rays,  which 
inferred  that  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  are  then  absorbed  into  the  earth,  until  the 
mocm's  heat  comes  from  the  first  of  the  three  heat  of  the  surface  is  increased  to  the  existing 
sources  mentioned.     Readings  of  the  galva-  average  temperature,  when  other  causes  inter- 
nometer  taken  on  four  different  nights  at  the  fere  to  prevent  it  goinff  higher.     In  other 
time  of  full  moon  showed  a  deviation  of  about  words,  the  heat  receivea  by  the  earth  from 
six  or  eight  divisions.    The  probable  per  cent-  the  sun  is  prevented  by  the  atmosphere  from 
age  of  the  moon's  heat  which  passed  through  being  reflected  off  into  space ;  but  no  such 
disks  of  thin  plate-glass  placed  in  front  of  each  cause  exists  to  check  the  reflection  into  space 
pile  was  8  or  rather  leas.    The  greater  part  of  of  the  solar  heat  falling  on  the  moon's  surface, 
the  moon's  heat  which  reaches   the   earth  On  Captain  Ericsson's  theory,  the  moon  is  a 
appears  to  have  been  first  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  ice,  and  the  heat  noticed  by  Earl  Rosse 
lunar  surface.    The  ratio  of  the  heat  of  the  is  refiected,  as  heat  might  be  from  the  coldest 
sun,  which  reaches  the  earth,  to  that  of  the  surfaces,  and  not  radiated  from  it. 
moon,  is  estimated  at  about  89,819  to  1.    The  Heport  of  the  Lunar  Committee  on  Changes 
value  of  the  readings  of  the  galvanometer  was  in  the  Moon. — The  report  of  the  Lunar  Com- 
determined  by  comparison  with  those  obtained  mittee,  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  British 
by  using  a  vessel  of  hot  water  coated  with  Association,  contidns  some  items  of  interest, 
shellao  and  lampblack  varnish  as  a  source  of  Mr.  Birt  stated  that,  since  the  appointment  of 
heat.    The  vessel  was  of  tin,  circular,  and  sub-  the  committee,  in  1868,  a  surface  of  100  square 
tended  the  same  angle  at  the  smaU  concave  degrees — ^i.  e.,  10  degrees  of  south  latitude  and 
reflectors  as  the  large  mirror  of  the  telescope.  10  of  west  longitude—has  been  careftiUy  sur- 
It  was  thus  found  that  (the  radiating  power  veyed;  the  outlines  of  488  objects  laid  down 
of  the  moon  being  supposed  to  be  equd  to  that  on  a  scale  of  200  inches  to  the  moon's  diameter, 
of  the  lampblack  surface,  and  the  earth's  at-  and  a  catalogue  prepared,  containing  numerous 
iDoephere  not  to  influence  the  result)  a  devia-  notices  of  important  phenomena  bearing  on  the 
tion  of  90  for  ftill  moon  appears  to  indicate  an  questions  relative  to  the  physical  aspect  of  our 
elevation  of  temperature  at  the  moon's  surface  sateUite.     The  great   question  of  continued 
of  about  500**  F.    In  deducinff  this  result,  al-  lunar  change,  either'  transient  or  permanent, 
lowance  has  been  made  for  tne  imperfect  ab-  as  contrasted  with  apparent  change  dependent 
wrption  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  lunar  surface,  upon  illuminating  ana  visual  angle,  is  one,  he 
Of  this  efltimated  high  temperature  at  the  remarks,  for  posterity  to  settle.    Several  in- 
moon  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  quite  in  ac-  stances  were  adduced  to  show  that  the  moon's 
eordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  John  Hersohel  surface  had  undergone  successive  changes  dur- 
on  the  salgect  ("  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  sec-  ing  its  past  history.    The  determination  of 
tion  733  and  preceding  sections),  where  he  these  changes  rests  on  the  strong  indications 
nysthat,  "in  consequence  ofthe  long  period  of  afforded  by  a  careM  study  of  photograms  of 
rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis,  and  still  more  the  priority  and  posteriority  of  well-marked 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the  climate  of  features,  which  can  only  be  realized  by  con- 
the  moon  must  be  most  extraordinary,  the  templating  the  lunar  pictures  in  the  seclusion 
alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and  burn-  of  the  study.    The  report  alludes  to  certain 
ing  Bonshine,  fiercer  than  that  of  an  equatorial  differences  between  the  photograms,  particu- 
noon,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far  ex-  larly  one  with  respect  to  a  crater  figured  by 
ceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters  for  an  equal  Lohrmann,  and  fonnd  on  De  La  Rue's  map,  but 
time."    And  again,  "  the  surface  of  the  full  not  a  vestige  of  which  can  be  discovered  on 
moon  exposed  to  us  must  necessarily  be  very  Rutherfhrd's.    The  comparison  of  photograms 
much  heated,  possibly  to  a  degree  much  ex-  appears  to  open  up  a  line  of  investigation  of 
ceeding  that  of  boUing  water."  great  promise.    Some  attention  has  been  given 
Captain  John   Ericsson,  the  distinguished  to  apparent  changes  ofbrightness  and  tint;  and 
American  inventor,  reported  to  the  American  three  or  four  somewhat  conspicuous  spots  were 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  August,  conclu-  referred  to  as  exhibiting  these  alterations, 
sions  derived  from  a  series  of  original  experi-  In  a  paper  subsequently  read  before  the 
mentfi,  exactly  opposite  to  those  submitted  by  Association  by  Mr.  Birt,  he  spoke  of  the  num- 
£arl  Rosse.    Captain  Ericsson  proceeded  upon  her  of  changes  which  have  been  observed, 
the  generally-accepted  theory  that  the  moon  daring  the  last  49  years,  on  the  lunar  crater 
has  no  atmosphere,  and  sought  to  ascertain  Plato.    From  records  in  his  possession,  it  ap- 
what  was  the  temperature  of  the  solar  rays  in  pears  that  no  less  than  24  spots  have  been 
absolute  space— that  is,  before  entering  the  at-  seen,  at  different  times,  on  the  smooth,  dark 
Vol.  IX.— 4.    a 
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floor  of  that  crater.     Previous  to  February,  to  in  making  the  telescopic  observations;  thAt 

1869, 15  had  been  recorded,  of  which  6  have  telescopes  of  nearly  the  same  aperture  should 

been  observed  recently.    In  and  since  Febm-  be  employed ;  that  magnifying  powers  shonld 

ary,  1869,  9  additional  spots  have  been  ob-  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  that  attention  should 

served,  of  which  5  have  been  more  or  less  con-  be  directed  to  observations  of  real  internal 

stantly  seen  by  two  observers.    The  remaining  contact  as  the  chief  points.    By  "  real  internal 

18  have  either  become  invisible,  or  are  bnt  contact,"  he  means  the  formation  of  the  ^^  black 

rarely  seen.    Certain  peaks  on  the  western  drop,"  as  it  is  called,  simoltaneoosly  with  the 

waU  of  the  crater  Plato  have  been  measured  complete  ingress  of  the  planet  upon  the  solar 

by  Beer  and  Mfidler,  and  their  height  found  disk.    The  transit  of  1874  does  not  afford  the 

to  be  from  5,000  to  7,000  English  feet    These  same  opportunity  which  was  had  in  that  of 

peaks,  at  sunrise,  cast  well-defined,  long  shad-  1769,  for  estimating  the  sun's  distance  from  the 

ows,  which  have  been  measured  by  Professor  different  duration  of  the  transit  as  observed 

Challis,  of  Cambridge.    The  diadows  of  the  from  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 

three  principal  peaks  come  in  proximity  to  nor  is  there  a  probability,  according  to  Mr. 

three  very  minute  craters  on  the  floor  of  Plato,  Airy's  calculations,  of  applying  that  method  in 

thus  furnishing  a  means  of  identifying  these  the  transit  of  1882.    The  latter  transit,  as  well 

craters  at  any  future  time.  as   that  of  1874,  takes  place  in  Decemher, 

TranHU  of  Venu$. — ^Preparatory  arrange-  when  the  southern  or  sea  hemisphere  of  the 

ments   were  made   in  England   during   the  earth  is  turned  toward  the  sun.    The  transits 

year  for  the  efficient  observation  of  the  impor-  of  1761  and  1769  (the  most  important  observed 

tant  transit  of  Venus,  which  will  take  place  last  century)  happened  in  June,   when   the 

in  December,  1874.    Numerous  stations  nave  northern  hemisphere  was  bowed  to  the  sun. 

been  selected  for  observing  the  phenomenon  in  Stations  for  observing  the  transit  of  1882  have 

its  various  stages  and  ooncutions.    For  observ-  already  been  chosen. 

ing  the  ingress  of  Venus  upon  the  sun's  disk,        TVatuit  of  Mercury, — ^The  recent  transit  of 

as  accelerated  by  parallax,  Owhyhee  and  the  Mercury  was  observed  by  Mr.  Bow  (a  Hindoo 

neighboring  islands,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  astronomer),  at  Vizagapatam.    The  observer 

Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  and  some  of  his  friends  noticed  that  near  the 

are  regarded  as  more  or  less  favorably  situated,  middle  of  the  transit  a  "wavy  tint  of  light " 

For  observing  the  ingress  retarded  by  parallax,  darted  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  planet.   This 

Kerguelen  Island  and  Croyet's  Inland  are  well  light  was  occasionally  disturbed,  but  continued 

situated,  though  geographically  unfavorable,  visible  for  some  time.     No  change  of  focal 

Next  in  order  come  Rodriguez,  Mauritius,  and  length  or  of  the  eye-piece  employed  had  any 

Bourbon  Islands,  Madras,  and  Bombay.    The  effect  on  the  phenomenon.    It  is  sdd  to  he  the 

egress  accelerated  by  parallax  can  be  best  ob-  first  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  during  a 

served  in  Auckland  Islands,  Canterbury,  Wei-  transit  of  Mercury. 

lington,  and  Auckland,  Norfolk  Island,  Mel-       AURORA  BORE  ALIS.  An  auroral  display  of 

bourne,  and  Sydney ;  while  Omsk,  Orsk,  Astra-  extraordinary  extent  and  splendor  occurred  on 

khan,  Erzeroum,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  Alex-  the  night  of  April  15th.    It  was  seen  throngh- 

andria,  are  highly  suitable  places  for  noting  out  Canada,  being  especially  brilliant  at  8t. 

the  retardation  of  the  egress  by  parallax.    Mr.  John,  N.  B.,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  in  the 

De  La  Rue  has  been  investigating  the  practica-  north  and  middle  western  part  of  the  United 

bility  of  taking  photographs  of  Venus  in  tran-  States,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  South - 

sit,  at  several  well-separated  stations,  as  an  em  States.    At  Boston  the  spectacle  was  r^- 

auxiliary  means  of  estimating  the  sun^s  dis-  markably  fine  between  7  and  8  p.  3£.,  sur^iass- 

tanoe.     He  points  out  that  the  dose  corre-  ing  in  richness  and  beauty  any  previous  exhi- 

spondence   between   the  result  obtained  by  bition  of  the  kind  at  that  point  for  many  years, 

micrometrical  measurements  applied   to   his  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  oper- 

eclipse  photographs  in  1860,  and  the  elements  ated  their  lines  in  that  ci^  without  the  aid  of 

calculated  by  Mr.  Farley,  in  the  NcnUieal  Al-  a  battery,  and  the  same  was  done  in  many 

manae,  show  that  a  very  close  approximation  other  places.     From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 

to  the  truth  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  lines  were  worked  by  the  auroral 

the  transit  of  Venus.    The  difficulty  of  meas-  electricity  alone.   At  Cincinnati  it  was  noticed 

uring  the  solar  and  lunar  disks  presented  in  that  all  the  lines,  except  those  running  south 

an  eclipse  photograph  is  very  much  greater  and  west,  were  disturbed,  the  currents  being 

than  that  attending  the  corresponding  measure-  sometimes  too  strong,  and  at  others  almost 

ments  in  a  transit  photograph.    Moreover,  the  neutralized.  The  operation  of  lines  at  St.  John, 

observer  of  a  transit  would  not  be  hurried  like  N.  B.,  was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  com- 

the  observer  of  an  edipse,  since  the  former  munication   almost   entirely  ceased  between 

phenomenon  is  several  hours  in  progress,  while  Plaister  Cove   and   Hearths   Content,   N.  B. 

the  latter  lasts  but  a  few  minutes.    The  photo-  The  phenomenon,  as  seen  at  Richmond,  Va., 

graphing  could  be  as  easily  done  as  that  which  is  described  as  a  belt  of  white,  apparently 

occurs  aaily  at  the  Kew  Observatory.     Mr.  about  six  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  sky 

Stone,  of  Greenwich,  suggests  that  the  three  from  east  and  west,  drifting  northward^  and 

following  points  should  be  carefully  attended  finally  gathering  as  a  fan  closes,  and  then  dis- 
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appearing,   after  which  the  ordinary  Anrora  April  15th,  and  oontinu«cL'wiUi  but  slight  interrop- 

Borealis  was  seen  in  the  northern  horizon,  f^^  ^^  ^"**^  ^  daylight  on  the  following  morn- 

As  far  southwest  as  LonisWUe  Ky^,  tiie  anrora  %^^  ^^  ^^^^^  d'    ^ay,  deserving  notice  from  its 

made  bat  little  show,  and  its  effects  on  the  oompaitKe  rarity,  was  a  dark  segment  similar  to 

telegraph  wires  were  barely  perceptible.   Seen  those  commonly  seen  in  the  north,  thon/irh  not  so  well 

from  Indianapolis,  the  phenomenon  was  of  a  defined,  which  appeared  about  9  r.  x.  in  the  south. 

whitish  color,  looking  like  clouds  rent  by  the  "^'^^  "^  "^^^H^®  of  about  25'.    But  the  feiaure  of  still 

•   J       ^*v*,  *w      p  ***«  A     ,  ,     Z\  \v.      1  more  unusual  occurrence  consisted  in  a  belt  of  lu- 

winds.    All  hour  later  (at  9  o  dock)  the  sky  minous  haze  from  6'  to  W  in  width,  extending 

was  illnmmated  first  on  the  northwest,  then  through  the  zenith  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 

in  the  east,  and  streaked  with  spots  of  red  point  of  the  horizon,  the  material  of  which  {in  op- 

light  which  rapidly  came  and  went.    The  dis-  P^o^nee)  moved  like  a  toirent  from  east  to  west  with 

pl*r lrttlu»tpU«. tasted  about  ^  hoar  «ld  a  ^'^t^'A.^er^i  of  transUtloa  continued 

halt     In    New  York  Uty  and  vicmity  the  from  about  18*  10   to  18*  60",  when  the  matter  oom- 

appearance  of  the  phenomenon  is  accurately  posing  the  belt  became  affected  by  pulsations,  which 

given  in  the  following,  from  an  account  fUr*  succeeded  each  other  in  the  order  m>m  east  to  west, 

nished  by  W.  8.  Gilman,  Jr.,  to  the  Amerusan  ^^  ^^^  a  rapidity  still  areater  than  that  of  the  pre- 

T^m^^^^i^^r  Q^M^MM  #Vi,.  T«i^     Ti.»  ^^^  .f»f;^^^  ^*°^  apparent  motion  of  translation. 

Journal  of  Sconce  for  July.    He  was  stationed  About  14*  the  belt  broke  up  and  the  puhwitions 

un  the  roof  of  Mr.  Jacob  Oampbell's  obserya-  became  visible  over  the  whole  sky,  the  order  of  their 

tory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  fiivorable  position  succession  being  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.    At 

for  a  good  view.    At  7i  p.  m.,  Mr.  Gilman  first  l^"  ^o  puLiations  became  intermittent,  and  ceased 

o^^m^  ,i^j^^  r^m^v.^^^  JSn^Tr,SiX^'^-;Sf^&"dr'*d 

from  the  horizon,  and  evidently  the  begmnmg  with  daybreiSk. 

of  an  auroral  di^lay.    In  a  few  minutes  after-  Throughout  the  night  a  generally  diffhsed  lumi- 

ward  the  beams  shot  toward  the  zenith,  and  noslty  prevailed,  such  as  is  oommonlr  seen  with  a  ftdl 

the  familiar  auroral  corona  was  formed.    The  moon  imd  hazy  sky.    This  was  evidently  not  wjca- 

T..,^i^n.  ^«  .^^ir  ^^4^1.^  »».^.<.  «r«<.  ^^^^\^^\^  «  Bioncd  by  the  moon,  which  was  scarcely  four  days 

nucleus  or  apex  of  the  aurora  was  seemmgly  a  ^id,  and  was  low  in  t\ie  horizon,  but  was''  part  of  the 

cloud  shaped  like  the  mtemal  area  described  aurora  itself,  the  brilUancy  of  whose  mow  active  fea- 

by  a  bow  with  the  string  drawn  aside.    The  tures  it  greatly  impaired. 

southwest  was  dear,  as  it  was  generally  dur-  Throughout  the  day  and  night  a  considerable  mag- 

r/:^*';r^-    ^.r^  ^-r^^ '^\^^  °1tiS^ir^«thrdeclin.«on,th,»ve,. 

had  been  blowing  aU  day.    To  the  south  the  age  deviation  was  15' of  arc,  or  three  times  the  limit 

sororal  beams  did  not  extend  nearer  the  hori-  required  to  entitle  a  disturbance  to  be  considered  as 

Ufa  than  Sirius,  and  at  no  time  exhibited  great  Isrge.    The  easterly  deviations  were  the  more  nu- 

strength  on  the  horizon.     At  T**  40-  rosy  tints  merous,  but  the  westerly  were  on  the  average  fifty 

appeared  at  different  points  of  the  compass,  ^^^^^f  elsterly^^^^^          was  98'  at  8  p.  ic., 

those  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  zenith  bemg  and  the  greatest  westerly  deviation  85'  at  7*  15*  f.  x. 

remarkably  deep,  and  generally  at  an  altitade  The  deviations  after  midnight  were  nearly  all  east- 

of  46^  or  more.     At  8  p.  m.  ^e  phenomenon  ^^I: .  ,  „         „,      „      ,            -  ,     .  .  ,  ^ 

brightened  after  a  brief  dull  period,  and  the  Tot<a  Foree.-T\iQ  disturbances  of  the  total  force 

»M.i^*i^MvoKM,  «»'*   «  »«*«  ^""  JTV     'a  1  V  vere  on  the  average  nearly  seven  times  what  may  be 

rose-tints  were  then  very  heaatilul.      Sulphur-  designated  as  the  inferior  Ihnit  of  a  disturbance,  or 

ou8-yellow  and  greenish  hues  were  also  visible,  .oool  of  the  total  force. 

At  10  oMock  the  aurora  was  faint,  though  The  number  of  the  disturbances  which  increased, 

striking  in  its  arrangement ;  but  at  10*  o'clock  «»d  of  those  which  dmunished  ^e  force,  were  nearly 

the  a^ora  reappeared  with  redoubled  bril-  ^U X?fo*4Ti^ S^ tttt^.  '*''""" 

liaucy,  the  nucleus  of  light  being  much  larger  The  greatest  disturbance  which  Increased  the  force 

than  it  was  earlier  in  the  eyening,  and  in  shape  was  11  (the  unit  being  .0004),  and  occurred  at  5^  15« 

resembling  the  denser  part  of  the  great  nebula  '•  ^^  while  the  greatest  disturbance  diminishing  the 

of  Orion.     At  2  A.  M.  when  Mr.  GUman's  ob-  ^^^J  "T  ?* v"'^  "^T^^a^  ?  ^'  y^.A  f>..  f.m«  «..rw 

J.                  J        1     A. •-.J.  V  The  disturbances  which  dimmished  the  force  nearly 

servations  ceased,  only  fiamt  beams  were  per-  .n  ^^y^  pi^ce  between  6.80  r.  m .  and  midnight, 

ceptible  m  the  north,  proceeding  from  the  dark  Jndinatum  or  Z>m).— The  disturbances  of  the  dip 

segment  along  the  horizon  f^om  N.  N.  E.  to  had  an  avera^  vauie  of  about  15',  or  16  times  the 

K.  N.  W.    He  regards  this  aurora  as  inferior  disturbance  limit.                         ,  .v   j-           *i. 

in  brilliancy  to  one  that  he  witnessed  at  Mount  ^^*  disturbances  which  mci^ed  the  dip  we^  the 

«*  U1UUUUV.J  w  \ru^  vtxav  usi  vr  Abuws^u  ow  avuuw  jxiOT^  numcTOus,  but  thosc  which  diminished  the  dip 

Desert,  JAe.,  September  16,  1868,  but  possess-  ^©re  of  nearly  twice  their  magnitude.    The  greatest 

ing  more  interest  than  the  latter  in  the  greater  increase  of  dip  was  85,  and  occurred  at  10^  80"  p.  ic., 

grotesqnenesB  of  the  clouds  forming  the  coro-  and  Uie  greatest  diminution  of  dip  was  64',  and  oc- 

ua,  and  tiie  rosy,  greenish,  and  yellowish  tints  ^'^Slf ^  ?*  ?  \*''                •«  *i.   j-^    -   i«  n  *^«t. 

^L^^Jk  »»•  tWL  \.^^A  .i^^4>.  i.p  i;«i»+  ^i.</.K  The  disturbances  mcreasing  the  dip  nearly  all  took 

assumed  by  tiie  bn^  sheets  of  hght  which  ^^^^  ^^^  Y  p.  m.,  those  that  diminisTbed  the  dip  hav- 

streamed  on  sil  sides  from  the  nucleus  overhead,  [q^  occurred  during  the  day. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Kingston,  connected  with  the  Mag-  On  the  whole,  the  aurora,  toother  with  the  mag- 
netic Observatory  at  Toronto,  Oanada.  in  a  com-  netio  disturbance  which  preceded  and  aooompwied 

munication  to  the  same  magazine,  treats  of  the  "^7^  more  remarkable  than  any  that  have  been 

u««uxnH»Mvu  w  vuv  oaw^uma^fMouc^  i,««»»o  ^^  »"«  wituessed  st  Torouto  since  September,  1869. 

aorora  as  seen  at  that  place,  m  some  of  its  -n          ji  -a»     j 

more  sdentific  aspects.    He  says:  J.  A.  Angstrdm  sends  to  Poggendorff's  An- 

A  very  grand  exhibition  of  aurora,  occupying  more  »a7wi  a  report  of  his  spectroscopic  studies  of 

or  less  the  whole  sky,  took  phice  on  the  n^ht  of  the  aurora.    He  says  that,  m  the  wmter  or 
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1868~'69,  he  was  several  times  able  to  observe  £3,462,  tin  at  £195,000,  copper  at  £4,000, 
the  Bpectrum  of  the  laminous  aro  which  sur-  antimony  at  £80,000,  coal  at  £3,000,  alate 
roun^  the  duk  segment,  and  is  never  want-  and  flagstone  at  £18,000,  diamonds  and  jew- 
ing in  faint  auroras.  The  light  wa^  almost  els  at  £8,000.  The  number  of  miners  has  for 
monoohromatio,  and  consisted  of  a  single  bright  several  jears  continually  been  on  the  decrease, 
line,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  well-known  It  was,  in  1868,  63,000,  15,000  of  whom  were 
group  of  lines  of  calcium.  Traces  of  three  very  Chinese.  The  mom  centre  of  the  gold-diggings 
faint  bands  were  also  observed,  which  extended  is  Ballarat  The  city  contains  a  very  indastri- 
nearly  as  far  as  F.  Only  once,  when  the  lu-  ous  population  of  28,000.  The  annual  receipts 
minous  arc  was  much  agitated,  did  he  see  the  of  the  municipality  amount  to  more  than 
regions  in  question  momentarily  illuminated  by  £20,000.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Mel- 
some  faint  spectrum  lines ;  yet,  from  the  feeble  bourne  viaGeelong.  The  next  mining  cities 
intensity  of  those  rays,  he  could  still  say  that  in  importance  are  Bandigo  and  Gastlemaine. 
the  light  of  the  luminous  aro  is  dmost  mono-  The  present  agricultural  population  is  abont 
chromatic.  In  March  of  1867  he  observed,  for  14,000.  The  yield  in  wheat  is  about  twenty 
a  whole  week,  the  same  line  in  the  zodiacal  bushels,  in  oats  about  twenty-two  bushels,  an 
light,  which  at  that  time  displayed  an  extraor-  acre.  The  dry  climate  is  favorable  to  wheat, 
dinary  intensity.  Finally,  on  a  starlight  night,  which  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  were,  in 
when  the  whole  sky  was  in  some  degree  phos-  1868,  121,000  horses,  622,000  cattle,  77,000 
phorescent,  he  found  traces  of  the  line  even  in  hogs,  8,460,000  sheep.  The  export  of  wool 
the  faint  light  which  proceeded  from  all  parts  amounted  to  £8,800,000.  The  value  of  agri- 
of  the  heavens.  This  line,  so  far  as  he  has  in-  culture  was,  in  1866,  £865,693.  The  squatters 
vestigated  it,  does  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  liad  1,156  stations  for  sheep-breeding,  extend- 
known  lines  of  simple  or  of  compound  gases,  ing  over  thirty-two  million  acres.  The  cnl- 
He  suggests  that  an  intense  northern  light,  such  tivation  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  the  vine,  is  pro- 
as can  be  observed  within  the  polar  circle,  will  gressmg  favorably.  The  vineyards,  in  1868, 
probably  give  a  more  complex  spectrum.  covered  6,000  acres.    The  Society  of  AccHma- 

AUSTBALIA.    This  continent  is  now  di-  tization  manifests  great  activity.     Almost  all 

vided  into  five  colonies :  Niew  South  Wales  and  the  domestic  animals,  fruit,  vegetables,   and 

Queensland  in  the  east.  Western  Australia  in  com,  are  acclimatized,  and  thriving  very  welL 

the  west.  South  Australia  in  the  southwest.  The  want  of  suf&cient  flowing  water,  arising 

and  Victoria^  the  smallest,  but  most  important,  from  the  nature  of  tiie  hard  upper  strata,  has 

in  the  southeast.  been  a  serious  drawback  both  for  mining  and 

The  area   of   Victoria   is   86,831  English  agriculture,  so  that  the  supply  of  water  has 

square  miles,  or  about  as  large  as  that  of  Great  become  the  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Britain.    Its  population   was,  at  the  end  of  Among  other  means  of  remedying  this  want, 

1868,  about  684,000.    The  proportion  of  the  the  large  river  Murray  is  to  be  brought  into 

male  population  to  the  female  is  as  4  to  3.  The  communication  with  many  other  rivers,  ^gan- 

soil  is  for  the  greater  part  undulated  and  trav-  tic  reservoirs  are  to  be  constructed,  large  salt 

ersed  by  some  mountain-ranges  of  consider-  lakes  to  be  emptied,  and  changed  into  reser- 

able  height.    Of  its  area,  40,700  square  miles  voirs. 

are  adapted  for  sheep-breeding,  26,000  for  agri-  All   other  branches  of  industry  have  also 

culture,  583  square  mUes  are  calculated  to  be  been  greatly  developed.    There  were,  in  1866, 

auriferous,  the  unexplored  land  being  about  114  grinding-mills,  with  a  capital  of  £384,385  ; 

20,000    square   miles.    There   are  numerous  86  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  £266,000;  and  of 

rivers,  but  only  one,  the  Murray,  is  large ;  it  other  manufactories   there  were  786,  with  a 

has  a  length  of  2,400  miles,  2,000  of  which  are  total  capital  of  £1,980,911. 

navigable.    The  climate  is  dry,  but  pleasant.  With  this  development  of  domestic  industry 

Gold-mining  is  now  principaJly  in  the  hands  the  English  export  has  decreased.  The  legisla- 
of  companies,  and  is  regulated  like  any  other  ture  was  compelled  to  introduce  an  aboaost  pro- 
branch  of  industry.  But  there  still  are  many  hibitory  protective  tariff.  Wages  are  exceed- 
diggers  who  work  on  their  own  account,  and  ingly  high,  and  every  industrious  and  competent 
would  not  work  for  any  wages  in  the  richest  working-man  finds  occupation  readily,  as  may 
quartz-works.  be  perceived  by  the  fact  that  the  deposits  in  the 

The  yield  of  gold   amounted  in  1867  to  savmgs-banks  amount  to  a  sum  of  £8,000,000. 

1,433,687  ounces.    There  were  470  steam  ma-  The  Government  of  Victoria  aids  immigration 

cnines  in  the  alluvial  works,  and  532  in  the  but  very  little  now,  the  legislature,  which  id 

quartz- works.  The  total  value  of  the  machines  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  representuig  the 

used  in  the  gold-works  amoimted  to  2,068,527  views  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  think  that 

pounds  sterling.    The  average  wages  of  the  immigration  depresses  wages.    The  squatters 

miners  was  £87  2s.  sterling.    The  total  value  are  mostiy  Scotchmen,    the  farmers  mostly 

of  gold  obtained  in  this  colony  up  to  the  end  Irish.    The  English  are  not  so  numerous ;  they 

of  1867  was  £136,000,000  sterling.    The  yield  are  mostly  shopkeepers  and  mechanics.    The 

of  gold  in  1868  amounted  to  1,657,598  ounces,  miners  are  for  the'greater  part  from  Wales  and 

and  the  value  of  machinery  to  £2,150,432.  Cornwall ;  they  are  skilled  miners  and  smiths. 

There  was  obtmed  in  1867  silver  valued  at  The  considerable  immigration  of   Chinese  is 
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worthy  of  note.    They  are  ill-treated,  thongh  1869  lasted  in  some  parts  through  the  whole 

thej  have  proved  themselves  Qsefal  to  the  colo-  year,  causing  an  immense  destruction  among 

ny  hy  their  akil],  industry,  and  spirit  of  enter-  the  animals.    This  colony  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 

prise.  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  quichBilver;  all  these 

The  revenues  ofthe  colony  amounted,  in  1868,  treasures  are  as  yet  but  very  little  worked, 

to  £8,820,354,  the  expense  to  £3,272,698.    The  There  is  an  abundance  of  cod,  the  great  coal 

revennee  for  1869  are  estimated  at  £8,294,161,  stratum  extending  as  far  as  Queensland.    Of 

the  expenses  at  £8,298,042.    The  capital  city,  the  1,780,000  tons  yielded  a  year  on  an  aver- 

Melboume.  has  in  wonderful  development  been  age  during   the  last   ten   years,  more  than 

excelled  only  by  a  few  American  cities.   It  con-  one-half  was  taken  to  India,  China,  and  the 

tains  (with  the  suburbs)  170,000  inhabitants.  neighboring  colonies.    Twenty  thousand  tons 

Port  Darwin  is  said  by  recent  explorers  to  be  of  coal  are  raised  at  Newcastle  every  week, 

the  best  port  in  the  Australian  colonies.    It  lies  The  strata  of  iron  are  exceedingly  valuable.  A 

sonthweat  from  Adam   Bay,  into  which  the  silver-mine  has  been  opened  on  the  southern 

Adelaide Biver empties.  coast,  200  miles  distant  from  Sydney;  and  a 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  rich  stratum  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  (cin- 

continnes  to  show  an  increase.    In  the  tirst  nabar)  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  1869. 

eleven  months  of  1868,  the  imports  amounted  The  yield  of  gold  amounted,  in  1866,  to  286,898 

in  valne  to  £11,891,988,  an  increase  of  £1,416,-  ounces.    The  population  was,  in  1866,  420,000 

503  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1867.  souls.    The  constitution  is  similar  to  that  of 

The  exports  amounted  to  £12,814,750,  an  in-  Victoria,  except  that  the  members  of  the  Le- 

erease  of  £2,625,211.  gislative  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 

The  Victoria  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for  a  (the  Governor).    The  railroads  and.  telegraphs 

loan  of  £2,100,000  for  railway  purposes.    Ar-  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  yield 

rangements  for  intercolonial  free  trade  were  a  considerable  revenue.  The  Southern  Bailroad, 

being  organized.  from  Sydney  to  Goulbum,  is  128  miles  long. 

2few  South  Wale$, — ^This  colony  embraces  The  revenues  of  the  colony  amounted,  in  1868, 
an  area  of  207,000,000  acres.  The  eastern  to  £2.107,157;  its  debt  to  £9,586,890,  con- 
coast  runs  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  Point  tractea  for  railroads  and  other  public  works. 
Danger  to  Cape  Howe.  The  colony  extends  The  exports  from  England  to  the  colony  rose, 
500  miles  from  the  sea  into  the  interior.  The  in  1868,  to  £2,872,000.  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
coast  is  high  and  rocky ;  but  there  is  a  number  the  colony,  is  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
of  bays,  affording  excellent,  spacious,  and  safe  the  beautiftil  Bay  of  Port  Jackson.  An  inter- 
harbors.  The  country  is  undulating,  and  national  exhibition  was  opened  in  this  city  in 
abounds  in  rivers,  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  Hay,  1869. 

grass  plains.  North  of  Sydney,  and  east  of  the  Queensland, — This  colony  occupies  the  north- 
Blue  Mountains,  there  are  nine  rivers  watering  eastern  part  of  the  continent;  its  length,  from 
fertile  a^cnltural  districts  with  prospering  the  southern  boundary  to  Cape  York,  is  1,200 
towns,  lliere  is  a  regular  steam  connection  miles ;  its  area,  678^00  square  miles  (about 
between  these  rivers  and  Sydney.  These  dis-  four  times  that  of  France).  The  great  bays 
tricts  are  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  form  numerous  harbors.  Horeton  Bay,  at 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  trop-  the  head  of  which  is  Brisbane,  the  capital,  is  60 
ical  productions,  as  well  as  the  grape-vine ;  the  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  and  encircled  by 
southern  portion  is  celebrated  3l  over  Austra-  fertile  coasts.  East  of  the  range  of  mountains 
lia  for  its  rich  yield  of  cereals.  Cattle  are  ex-  running  at  a  distance  of  60  to  70  miles^  from 
cellent  Bnt  the  richest  resources  of  the  colo-  the  coast,  numerous  broad  and  partly  navigable 
ny  are  its  immense  pasture-grounds.  Tallow,  rivers  run  through  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  while 
hides,  bonesi,  leather,  and  meat,  are  valuable  west  of  the  mountains  there  is  an  expansive 
export  articles,  while  wool  is  the  great  staple  table-land,  the  Downs.  Ipswich,  the  second 
of  the  country.  The  export  of  wool  amounts  city  of  the  colony,  has  about  6,000  inhabitants, 
now  to  £30,000,000  a  year;  while  the  export  The  country  around  Maryborough  is  excellent 
of  wool  of  all  Australia  amounts  to  £100,000,-  for  agriculture.  Gladstone  is  the  harbor  of  the 
000,  The  squatters  (sheep-breeders)  are  a  bay  Fort  Curtis,  which,  being  deep,  wide,  and 
very  wealthy  class,  and  form  the  territorial  safe,  is  considered  to  be,  after  Sydney,  the  best 
aristooucy  of  the  colony.  The  area  owned  as  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia.  The 
free  property  (L  e.,  disposed  of  by  the  crown)  climate  is  healthy.  Rockhampton,  80  miles 
consisted,  in  1867,  of  about  46,000,000  acres,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzroy  (in  Keppel 
only  230,000  of  which  were  cultivated;  of  Bay)  is  a  notable  city,  the  future  metropolis 
the  120,000,000  acres  of  leased  land,  only  of  Northern  Australia.  The  coast  near  the 
160,000  were  cultivated.  Wheat,  com,  oats.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  not  adapted  for  sheep- 
barley,  and  tobacco,  were  the  chief  articles  breeding  or  agriculture ;  but  it  abounds  in 
of  cultivation.    The  culture  of  the  grap^  has  minerals. 

increased,  while  that  of  sugar  is  be^nnmg  to  On  the  whole,  Queensland  is  exceedingly 

grow  important  in  the  northern  parts.    The  well  adapted  for  sheep-breeding;  its  pasture- 

interior  of  New  South  Wales  suffers  terribly  lands  of  an  enormous  extent   and  excellent 

from  want  of  water.    The  drought  of  1868  and  quality.    The  interior  is  grass-land.    Soil  and 
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climflie  adapt  tbe  Downs  especiallj  for  wheat,  of  all  kinds.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  verj 
Iwrle/,  oata,  and  tbe  vegetables  and  frnit  of  favorable  to  European  settlers,  who  are  en 
the  tempenUe  zone;  the  coast-lands  producing  conraged  bj  very  favorable  conditions.  Tbe 
com,  and  most  of  the  fniits  and  spices  of  the  extensive  forests  famish  woods  of  great  value. 
subtropic  zone.  The  exhibition  of  the  Horti-  The  colony  is  as  yet  but  little  explored.  Be- 
cnltoral  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Drayton  tween  the  Murchison  and  the  Upper  Iriv'in,  at 
and  Toowoom^  in  February,  1869,  in  the  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  sea,  a  district 
Darling  Downs,  has  proved  the  country  to  be  of  4,000  square  miles  contains  coal,  copper,  and 
excellent  .for  producmg  wheat  and  other  cere-  lead  in  abundance.  Peari-fishing  is  very  ad- 
als.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the  exhibition  of  the  vantageous.  According  to  official  statements, 
Agricultural  Society  of  East  Moreton,  opened  each  European  manager  obtuns  about  a  ton  of 
at  Brisbane,  showed  excellent  specimens  of  shells  a  month,  which  is  worth  '£100  on  the 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  gigantic  sugar-caue,  spot.  The  country  abounds  in  fish.  The  ex- 
rich  cotton,  and  fragrant  tobacco.  The  cotton  port  from  this  colony  to  England  was,  in  the 
equals  our  Sea  Islimd  staple  in  fineness  and  first  months  of  1869,  very  lively  in  wool,  pearl 
evenness,  but  is  not  as  strong.  Its  export  rose  shells,  copper-ore,  gum ;  timber  is  sent  to 
from  14,844  pounds  in  1862  to  412,741  pounds  Southern  Australia  and  Victoria,  railroad-ties 
in  1867.  There  were,  in  1866,  only  2,884  acres  to  India,  horses  to  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Cal- 
of  cotton;  in  1867  there  were  8,149  acres;  so  cutta.  The  exports  amounted,  in  1868,  to 
that  its  export  in  1868  can  hardly  have  been  £107,636,  the  importo  to  £212,488.  The  popn- 
below  a  million  pounds.  The  colony  is  rich  in  lalion,  in  1867,  was  23,231  persons,  two-thirds 
valuable  woods.  of  whom  were  males.    There  were  83  public 

The  colony  is  particularly  favorable  for  schools.  The  revenues  of  the  colony  were,  in 
fanners  with  small  means,  and  they  have  been  1868,  £88,038 ;  the  expenses,  £82,294. 
well  provided  for  by  the  legislature.  Besides  Southern  AuUrdlia  is  chiefly  important 
the  &vorable  conditions  for  the  purchase  or  for  sheep-breeding,  agriculture,  and  mining, 
lease  of  large  tracts  (as  high  as  10,000  acres),  The  Crown  had  sold,  in  1868,  over  3,000,000 
any  fkther  of  a  family  can  occupy  80  acres  of  acres;  241,712,459  acres  (378,300  square  miles) 
agricultural  land  or  160  acres  of  pasture-land,  remaining  still  unsold.  Its  area  is  three  times 
by  paying  for  five  years  nine  pence  a  year  per  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Breed- 
acre  of  the  former,  or  sixpence  for  the  latter  ing  sheep  and  cattle  is  the  most  important  bnsi- 
kind  of  land.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  ness,  the  squatters  forming  an  aristocratic  class 
essentially  improved  Queensland.  The  city  of  and  living  in  a  princely  style.  The  yield  in 
Nashville,  in  the  gold  district  of  Gympie,  al-  wheat  amounted,  in  1868,  to  more  than  5,000,- 
ready  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  New  and  000  bushels.  The  colony  is  immensely  rich  in 
rich  quartz  strata  were  found  in  March,  1869.  copper;  it  exported  to  England,  in  1868, 14,841 
To  develop  this  industry,  however,  an  uninter-  tons  of  copper-ore.  The  port  of  Wallaroo  is  a 
rupted  supply  of  water  is  needed.  The  export  thriving  town  of  5,000  inhabitants.  The  cap- 
of  gold  from  Queensland  amounted,  in  1868,  ital  of  tbe  colony  is  Adelaide.  The  population 
to  168,000  ounces.  The  Peak  Downs  contain  amounts  to  about  180,000.  The  imports  from 
copper  strata  of  great  extent.  A  rich  stratum  England  rose,  in  1868,  to  £1,177,638.  The 
of  galena  was  discovered,  in  February,  1869,  government  consists  of  a  Governor,  a  Le^sla- 
in  the  Burnett  district.  The  population  was  tive  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  Both 
about  100,000  persons  in  1868.  Railroads  Houses  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  by  the 
and  telegraphs  are  controlled  by  the  Colonial  people.  The  Council  consists  of  18  members, 
Government    The  telegraph  was,  in  March,  the  A^embly  of  86. 

1869,  advanced  as  far  as  Tadesville,  on  Cleve-  The  exports  of  England  to  Australia  amount- 
land  Bay,  and  will  soon,  by  a  submarine  ca-  ed,  in  1868,  to  £12,071,485;  £1,105,400  of 
ble  to  Java  and  Singapore,  connect  Australia  which  were  paid  for  fancy  goods,  £971,003  for 
with  Europe,  etc.  Public  instruction  has  re-  clothing,  £966,697  for  cotton  goods,  £649,058 
ceived  early  attention,  there  being  many  pri-  for  woollens,  £824,455  for  linen,  £924,507  for 
mary  and  grammar  schools.  boots  and  shoes,  £477,295  for  beer.    The  ex- 

Wettern  Avstralia  is  separated  from  the  port  of  Australian  staple  articles  to  England, 
other  colonies  by  the  great  interior  desert.  It  m  1868,  shows :  for  hides,  14)641  tons ;  raw- 
is  now  the  only  Crown  colony  in  Australia,  copper,  93,000  cwt. ;  tdlow,  215,418  owt. ; 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  1,200  miles,  wool,  155,745,199  cwt.  Tbe  gold  imported 
its  width  800 ;  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  is  from  Australia  and  New  Ze^and  to  England 
2,000  miles.  The  Darling  and  Roe  Mountain-  amounted,  in  1868,  to  £6,989,594.  The  total 
ranges  traverse  the  colony  from  north  to  south,  exports  from  England  to  Australia  rose,  in 
have  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  and  a  width  1865,  to  £12,889,241. 

of  20  to  25  mUes.    Beyond  them  are  the  wide,  AUSTRIA,  an  empire  in  Europe.    Emperor, 

undulating  grass  prairies,  with  extensive  nas-  Francis  Joseph  I.,  bom   August  18,   1880 ; 

tures,  but  slightly  wooded  and  well  watered  by  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  on  December 

the  rivers  Swan,  Canning,  Albany,  and  Angus-  2,  1848.    Heir-apparent,  Archduke  Rudolph, 

tus.  Farther  east  begins  the  great  desert.  The  bom  August  21,  1858.     In  this  article  we 

land  produces  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits  treat  of  the  affiurs  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
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monarchy  as  a  whole,  and  those  belonging  to 
Austria  proper,  or  the  cis-Leithan  provincea, 
reaarring  the  affiurs  of  the  trans-Lei  than  pro  v- 
inoes  for  the  article  Huitoabt. 

The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 
to  the  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to  240,- 
381  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in  1867, 
to  35,553,000  inhabitants.  An  official  census 
was  to  be  taken  during  the  first  months  of  the 
year  1870.  The  previous  census  was  of  1857, 
which  showed  the  population  of  the  provinces 
now  constituting  Austria  (Lombardy  and  Ye- 
neda  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount  to  82,- 
530,000. 


In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  difference 
of  nationality  of  so  great  political  importance 
as  in  Austria,  as  it  has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  aU  the  territorial  losses  which  the  empire 
has  suffered  since  1815,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
commotions  which  still  threaten  its  unity. 
According  to  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  by  a 
writer  of  recognized  reputation.  Dr.  Ficker 
(Die  VdlherBtdmme  der  Oestreich, —  Ungaris- 
ehen  Manarehie,  Vienna,  1869),  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  principal  nationalities  in  Aus- 
tria proper  (ds-Leithan  provinces),  and  the 
lands  subject  to  the  Hungarian  crown  (trans- 
Leithan  provinces),  were  as  follows : 


OOUKTKUS. 

GcfBkiB. 

XortlMn 
SUtL 

DonuMra 
SUtU 

Wetteni 
Rnmanlin. 

bitorn 

Micym. 

AUotlMm. 

Austria. 

7,230,000 

1,766,000 

45,000 

9,822,000 

2,210,000 

12,000 

1,784,000 

1,509,000 

982,000 

592,000 

1,000 

500 

218,000 

2,501,000 

147,000 

18,000 

5,408,000 

5,000 

742,000 

Hnngfoy . ....,.,..;. 

611,000 

MUiUiy  Frontior . . . . 

500 

Total 

9,040,000 

12,044,000 

4,175,000 

594,000 

2,862,000 

6,481,000 

1,854,000 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  into 
which  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire  is 
divided,  with  the  population  in  1867,  as  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
to  the  official  atatements  of  the  census  of  1857 : 

L  Cu-ZeUian  Pronnea  (Atutria  Proper)  : 

1.  Lower  Austria 1,762,784 

2.  Upper  Austria 719,427 

8.  SiOzbuTg 146,870 

4.8tyria 1,091,647 

5.  CarinthSa. 842,656 

6.Camiola. 476,487 

7.  Goertz,  Gradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste.     566,666 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 878,788 

9.  Bohemia % 5,158,602 

10.  Moravia • 2,008,572 

ILSUeaia 498,826 

12.Gsli<na .• 5,147,021 

18.BukovinA..^ 516,418 

14.Dalmatia 446,660 

Total .19,750,818 

Adding  army,  and  tsavelling  popula- 
tion—about  20,206,000 

iL  7)ran§~J^MtAan  ProHnctB  {Hungary) : 

15.  Hungaiy 10,814,206 

16.  Croatia  and  Slavonia 962,081 

17.  Transylvania 2,096,215 

The  Military  Frontier 1,181,502 

Total .15,002,954 

Adding  army,  and   traTeliing  popula- 
tion—about  16,848,000 

TolslofL  and  n.,  or  the  whole  monarchy,  86,558,000 

In  the  budget  of  1868,  for  the  whole  monar- 
chy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
were  as  follows : 

EspMidham.  Autrhii  florlM. 

1.  Common  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. .    4,226,471 

2.  Common  Ministiy  of  War : 

(1.)  for  the  Army 78,778,857 

(2J  for  the  Navy 9,988,266 

8.  Common  Ministry  on  Finances 1,743,507 

4.  Common  Chamber  of  Aooounts 104,095 

Total .94,785,696 

Beeeipts  of  Ministry  of  War..   8,214,000) 

Beodpts  from  Customs 12,000,000  >  15,826,900 

Beoeipts  from  Consulates  ....      112,000 ) 


Semaining. . 


79,459,995 


Of  which  sum  the  cis-Leithan  proyinoes  fur- 
nish 70  per  cent.,  or  65,621,787 ;  and  the  trans- 
Leithan  proTinoes  80  per  cent.,  or  28,887,908. 

The  budget  of  1868,  for  the  cis-Leithan 
provinces,  was  as  follows:  Receipts,  299,880,- 
999 ;  expenditures,  802,999,684 ;  deficit,  8,618,- 
685.  The  public  debt,  on  December  81,  1868, 
was  2,692,067,816  florins. 

The  army  in  1869  consisted  of  246,695  on  the 
peace  footing,  and  822,472  on  the  war  footing. 

The  endeavor  to  assimilate  and  to  govern 
the  incongruous  parts  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy still  constitutes  a  difficult  task.  Speak- 
ing, first  of  all,  of  West  Austria,  its  constitu- 
tional system,  as  at  present  existing,  rests  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  Germans  with  the 
Poles.  The  Grermans  of  Austria  are  in  tho 
main  centralists;  the  Poles  are  wedded  to 
theories  of  decentralization  or  provincial  self- 
government.  This  frmdamental  difference  of 
political  principles  is  always  threatening  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  between  the  Austrian 
Germans  and  the  Austrian  Poles,  however 
prudently  and  moderately  the  political  leaders 
on  both  sides  may  act  toward  each  other. 
There  is  a  serious  difference  between  the  West 
Austrian  Government  and  its  supporters  in  the 
Reichsrath,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Galician 
deputies  on  the  other.  When  the  constitutional 
reforms  of  1867  were  passed  by  the  Reichsrath, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  German  and  Galician 
deputies,  the  former  regarded  the  work  as  a 
finality;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared from  the  first  that  the  demands  of  their 
province,  in  the  matter  of  self-government, 
were  not  satis^ed,  and  that  their  constituents 
could  not  let  the  constitution  remain  as  the 
reforms  of  1867  had  left  it.  The  Galician 
Diet  passed,  in  fact,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
wMch  demanded  such  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  provincial  legislature  and  ex- 
ecutive government  as  would  conform  the 
position  oY  Gdicia,  toward  the  rest  of  West 
Austria,  to  that  held  by  Croatia  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  new  settlement  in  the  Hungarian 
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group  of  coontries.    The  constitutionality  of  16,000,000,  or  one  member  to  eyery  84^000  of 

these  resolutions  was  disputed  by  no  one,  but  the   popnleition.     It   has  been   proposed  to 

the  Reichsrath  was  the  body  alone  competent  doable  the  present  number  of  the  House  of 

to  alter  the  constitution  in  the  manner  pro-  Deputies. 

posed  by  the  Galician  Diet.     The  Galician  The  Reichsrath  closed  on  the  14th  of  Iby, 

deputies  avoided,  however,  raising  the  question  with  a  speech  of  the  Emperor,  enumerating 

after  the  Reichsrath  had  assembled,  because  the  labor  of  the  Parliament  and  saying : 

the  .army  bill  and  the  imperial  budget  for  It  was  neoeMary  to  found  an  entirely  new  order  of 

1869  had  not  yet  been  voted,  and  because,  in  things.    This  was  aooomplished  by  the  establith- 

their  estimation,  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  ^^^  pX  ^^  constitution  whiol^  whUe  uniting  Uie 

a  question  that  took  precedence  of  slf  others.  ^;^:^JZT^^^t^^^.^^^ 

But  after  the  New  Year's  vacation  the  Diet's  given  the  flnishuS  stroke  to  the  compromise  with 

resolutions  were  called  up  in  the  Reichsrath,  Hungary.    The  mtlituy  oiganixation  nas  not  onlj 

and,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  the  committee  drawn  the  band  of  umon  more  closely  round  the 

charged  with  their  consideration  agreed  that  monarchy  but  has  also  inore»edito  power.   Thw 

«^  ^i:«-*!^«   -^^^^  „->^«  ♦i,^  n^JT— .w^A^*  ♦^  fact,  together  with  the  friendly  relations  existing 

no  obligation  rests  upon  the  Government  to  between  Austria  and  the  other  powers,  is  a  guatanteS 

communicate  the  resolutions  of  the  Cnuician  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  which  the  empin  bo 

Diet  to  the  House;    nevertheless,   and  as  a  absolutely  requires.    Beferring  to  the  flnsncial  sitna- 

compromise,  it  requested  that  the  Government  tion,  his  M^eaty  spoke  of  the  Iwrge  demands  made 

woJd,  as  a  matter  of  fevor  or  political  exp«-  ?£2:^Wrfo^''?wl'^f  ?SS''^v^'S.t 
diency,  communicate  the  said  resolutions  to  and- the  admmistrative  bodies,  a  way  had  been  found 
the  (Committee  (not  the  House),  and  that  the  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  plaoe  the  finances  upon  a 
committee  would  then  lay  the  resolutions  sound  footing,  adding  that  public  economy,  the  re* 
before  the  House.  One  immedUte  result  of  ^c™  of  taxation,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
♦i.^  »«;«:««»  «./  4-i.:o  ^^a^4.x^-^  !.<><.  \.a^w^  ♦t,*  commerce,  afforded  grounds  for  anticipating  that  the 
the  raismg  of  this  question  has  been  the  ^^^^^  ^^ild  soon  recover  from  the  skcrifSes  it  had 
endeavor  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  made.  The  speech  from  the  throne  then  proceeds 
resolutions  of  the  Diet  may  from  time  to  time  to  enumerate  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  the  ex- 
be  communicated  to  the  Reichsrath.  pinng  session,  mentioning  especiallv  the  establish- 

Anotherconstituent  portion  of  the  emmre,  S?^»i;4'o?r^'b?t^o?;±  ^^fi 

Bohemia,  claims  to  be  justly  discontent.     The  ^^^  ^f  the  crimin2  law,  the  separation  of  the 

Czechs  belong,  as  Blavi,  to  a  nationality  which  Qovemment  from  the  administration  of  justice,  the 

embraces  a  clear  mcyority  of  the  subjects  of  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  repeal  of  the 

the  Austrian    empire,  numbering  16,000,000  nsmy  hiws,  and  many  oOier  important  measures. 

«/*riic.    v«*    «in^A.  4^imL   w%^^  Ati^ii^i^  m^J^^^  AUusiou  is  thcu  msdc  to  thc  numeious  Hulway  Dillfl 

souls ;   yet,  under  the  new  duahstio  system,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  conclusion  of  sevend 

their  pnae  or  race  is  offended  by  being  sub-  commercial,  postal,  and  telegraph  conventions;  to 

jected  to  the   ascendency  of  Germans  and  the  adoption  of  the  laws  regulating  the  position  of 

Magyars,  who  do  not  together  quite  amount  the  rehgious  denominations  in  Austria,  by  whidi 

to  14,000,000,  and,  as  Bohemians,  their  patrl-  ffV}^  ^^^  are  granted  to  all  creeds ;  to  tiie  wtahn 

-.    A^i. ' * \,4,        J   1      «^J       Ai.       ^  lishment  of  civil  mamage,  and  the  settlement  Of  tne 

otic  feehngs  are  outraged^  by  seeing  the  con-  TOlations  between  the  sSiiols  and  the  Church,   ffis 

stitutional  rights  of    their  ancient  kingdom  Migesty  added :  **  I  trust  that  these  laws  will  endue 

trampled  upon  and  utterly  abrogated.    It  is,  as  the  oases  of  a  poaceAil  organization  between  the 

therefore,  not  a  little  suggestive  that  Czech  o^"^  *?jj  ■^-     The  kw  rehitiuff  to  popular 

leaders  ware  i^reaent  At  the  RiAvnnin  DAnirrAflfl  "ohools  will  elevate  the  educaUon  of  the  country  to 

leaaers  were  present  at  tne  Slavonic  uongress  ^^^^j^  ^  ^^       „  ^^^^  constitute  the  surest  founda- 

JS???^^  m  1867.  tions  for  the  welfare  of  monarchy  and  the  people.  I 
While  the  Ozechs  are  salking  and  the  Aus-  hope  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Reichsrath  those 
trian  Poles  watching  with  anxiety  the  attitude  ^ho  still  hold  aloof  from  our  jomt  efforts  will  decide 
which  the  West  Austrian  Government  and  Jp  participate  in  them.  Austria  must  offer  a  g«st 
i^^=i-*«»^  ir.4^^r*A  ♦rv  *^i^^  ^«  ♦u^  -«k;*«*  ^.t  homc  to  all  her  different  nationahties,  dispensing 
legislature  mtend  to  take  on  the  subject  of  toward  all  equal  justice  and  equaljjoodlwill.^*  The 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  self-govern-  emperor  concluded  as  follows :  **  The  constitution  is 
ment  in  Galicia,  the  Austrian  Germans  are  the  groundwork  upon  which  this  object  is  to  be  ob- 
agitatmg  parliamentary  reform.  They  desire  ^^  An  undcrstandin/j  among  Uiesever^  races 
an  extension  of  the  number  Of  members  for  ?£.*^«  empire  must  jertamlybe  arrived  at,be«iuBe 
»tx  ^Aw^uD.v**  vx  I.UC  uutuv^x  w  iiiwxujio  Av*  this  cannot  fail  to  be  the  ultimate  result,  and  hecause 
the  Mouse  of  Deputies,  and  the  introduction  Austria  alone  offers  to  all  her  peoples  protection, 
of  direct  elections  into  the  Reichsrath.  In  fact,  freedom,  and  the  preservation  of  thmr  in&pendenoe 
the  example  of  the  sister  country,  Hungary,  <uid  peculiar  institutions. 
\vith  its  time-honored  system  of  direct  elec-  In  her  forei^  policy,  Austria  evidently  en- 
tions,  has  served  to  captivate  the  German  deavors  to  mamtain  friendly  relations  to  other 
liberal  mind  with  such  a  system,  and  the  West  powers  in  order  to  strengthen  her  inner  re- 
Austrian  ministry  are  considering  proposals  forms.  The  Government  has  suooessfhUy 
to  these  ends  before  the  Reichsrath.  The  co(Vperated  in  averting  the  threatening  Turco- 
West  Austrian  House  of  Deputies  consists  Grecian  difference.  Mutual  marks  of  sym- 
only  of  208  members.  This,  for  a  population  pathy  were  exchanged  between  Austria  and 
of  19,500,000  gives  a  member  to  every  07,000  Italy,  and  public  opinion  has  been  favorable  to 
of  the  population.  The  Hungarian  Diet^  in-  the  rapproehement  between  the  two  conn- 
eluding  the  29  new  additions  from  Croatia,  tries.  The  interests  of  Austria,  and  her  wish 
counts  442  members  for  a  population  of  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  imposed  upon 
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her  complete  abstinencefrominierferenoe  in  the  quitted  the  Chamber..   The  law  was  passed, 
German  qnestioiiB  that  still  remain  open.    The  and  received  the  Emperor's  sanction. 
Premieor  of  Anstrii^  Connt  von  Benst^  excited,  The  liberal  reforms  introduced  into  the  em- 
howeTer,  the  hostilitj  of  the  Prussian  €h)yem-  pire  contioued  to  encounter  a  determined  op- 
moit  and  press  by  the  publication  of  his  Red-  position  from  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
book,  in  oonsequence  of  which  he  explained  his  party.    The  Bishop  of  Linz  was  convicted  be- 
views  regarding  German  affairs  in  two  dispatch-  fore  a  civil  court  of  uttering  doctrines  subver- 
es  to  Oomit  Wimpiffen,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  sive  of  public  order,  and  sentenced  to  three 
Berlin,  in  which  he  says  that  the  hostility  on  the  months'  imprisonment.    He  was,  however,  im- 
part of  Prussia  appears  to  have  been  partly  mediately  pardoned  by  the  Emperor, 
caused  by  the  pubucation  of  the  Red-book.    He  A  serious  revolt  broke  out,  in  October,  in  the 
says  that  '^  this  publication  is  a  necessity  for  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  as  its  foreign  policy  is  district  of  Cattaro  resisting  the  execution  of 
not  discussed  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  delega-  the  new  military  law.  The  insurgents  collected 
tions,  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  a  considerable  number  of  armed  men,  and  had 
budgets  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign  control  of  several  towns,  among  them  Pobosi 
Office,  and  who  can  only  obtain  an  accurate  and  Maina,  and,  strengthened  by  the  moun- 
notion  of  the  relations  of  Austria  with  foreign  tainous  character  of  the  country,  kept  the  Aus- 
states  from  the  Red-book,  which  offers  them  trian  troops  at  bay  for  several  weeks.  A  battle 
a  real  and  tangible  source  of  infbrmation  on  lasting  four  hours  took  place  near  Lisio,  in 
the  subject.    As  regards  the  policy  of  Austria  which  the  rebels  were  totally  defeated.   From 
toward  Rumania,  South  Germany,  and  North  the  sympathy  with  which  a  number  of  Rus- 
Schleswig,  the  count  observes  that  much  has  sian  papers  regarded  the  insurrection,  it  was 
been  omitted  £h)m  the  dispatches  in  the  Red-  inferred  that  it  was  not  merely  an  outbreak 
book  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  of  discontent  with  a  military  law,  but  that  it 
offence  to  Prussia,  but  that  Austria  cannot  had  a  Panslavic  tendency,  directed  against  both 
reject  the  sympathy  which  has  been  manifested  Turkey  and  Austria.    It  was  reported  that  the 
toward  her  by  the  South  Germans,  and  that  insurgents  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Comit  von  Bismarck  himself  acknowledged  her  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  and  the  Herze- 
tight  to    interfere   in   the   North-Schleswig  govina,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  fa- 
question.     The  second  dispatch  relates  to  the  vored  the  movement.    Numerous  arrests  were 
plan  of  fbrming  a  South-Uerman  Bund.    It  is  made  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  prov- 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  ambassadors  at  Mu-  inces  bordering  upon  Dahnatia,  and  it  was 
nich  and  Stuttgart,  and  begins  by  recalling  the  claimed  that  discoveries  had  been  made,  show- 
opinion  expressed  by  Count  von  Beust  on  this  ingthat  the  rising  was  to  extend  successively  to 
proposal  in  November,  1867.    He  then  consid-  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Servia,  and 
ereu  that  a  Southern  Bund  would  be  desirable  Montenegro.    The  Austrian  and  Turkish  Gov- 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  emments  concluded  a  convention,  to  mass  large 
and  comnmnioated  his  views  on  the  subject  to  bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  disaf- 
the  Pmasian  Government  as  well  as  to  those  fected  provinces  and  resist  the  spread  of  the 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg.    At  the  same  rising  by  copibined  action.    The  Austrian  Gov- 
time,  though  retaming  this  opinion,  he  neither  emment  received  permission  from  that  of  Tur- 
then  nor  since  took  any  steps  to  promote  the  key  to  march  its  troops  through  Turkish  ter- 
formation  of  the  Bund.    **  Austria  has  a  legit-  ritory  against  the  Dalmatian  insurgents,  but 
iinate  interest  in  the  independence  of  South  the  Prioce  of  Montenegro  entered  a  protest 
Germany,  and  hence,  also,  m  the  maintenance  against  this  convention,  and  was  said  to  be 
of  that  independence  in  a  definite  and  secure  supported  by  the  Government  of  Prussia. 
form.    *    *    *    But  for  the  present  we  will  The  new  session  of  the   Reichsrath  was 
confine  ourselves  to  urging  this  important  truth  opened  by  the  Emperor  on  the  1  dth  of  Dec^m- 
on  all  eonoemed.    A^e  do  not  wish  to  have  her.    In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Em- 
even  the  appearance  of  taking  an  active  part  peror  favored  a  conciliatory  course  in  dealing 
in  the  development  of  affairs  in  Germany.  We  with  the  Dalmatian  insurrection,  dwelt  ^on 
ought  to  wii^  for  a  Southern  Bund ;  perhaps  the  peaceful  appearance  of  European  afi&irs 
we  do  wish  for  it;  but  we  neither  can  nor  with  satisfaction ;  and  declared  that  the  Aus- 
will  create  it,  or  even  help  to  create  it.    If  it  trian  empire  was  in  excellent  relations  with 
should  come  into  existence,  no  one  shall  have  the  foreign  powers,  even  on  a  point  which  had 
the  smallest  right  to  describe  it  as  the  work  of  momentarily  caused  some  trouble.    Referring 
Austrian  influences."  to  iotemal  affairs,  the  Emperor  aunounced  that 
The  Government  presented  and  carried  a  important  concessions  were  to  be  made  to  the 
bin  in  the  R^ohsraui,  relative  to  the  land-  different  nationalities.      Modifications  of  the 
wehr  ^militia),  whieh  is  to  be  under  the  direct  constitution  would  be  necessary,  but  must  be 
control  of  the  military  authorities.    The  pri-  made  in  accordance  with  its  spirit.    He  closed 
mary-sohool  law  was  strenuously  opposed  in  by  promising  that  the  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
the  R^ehsrath  by  the  Polish  and  Tyrolese-  inces  would  be  respected  as  long  as  it  was 
members,  who,  upon  the  closing  of  the  debate,  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity 
submitted  a  prot^  against  its  enactment  and  and  power  of  the  empire. 
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BACON,  Joel  S.,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergy-  Grand-duke,  Friedrich,   bom   September    9, 

man,  professor,  and  college  president,  born  in  1826 ;  sncoeeded  his  fauier  Leopold,  as  regent, 

Cayuga  County,  N.  T.,  in  1801 ;  died  at  Kioh-  April  24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of  grand- 

mond,  Va.,  November  9,  1869.    Prior  to  his  duke  September  5,  1856.    Area,  5,912  square 

entering  upon  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  en-  miles ;  population,  aooording  to  the  census  of 

gaged  ifor  some  time  in  teaching  in  Amelia  1867,  1,484,970,'*'  of  whom  981,000,  or  64.9 

County,  Ya.     In  1826  he  graduated  with  the  per  cent,  (against  65.1  per  cent,  in  1864)  were 

highest  honors,  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  Boman  Catholics,  and  475,918  Protestants. 

N.  T.,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  a  das-  The  town  population  of  the  grand-duchy  is 

sical  teacher,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.    In  1881  he  as  follows : 

graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institu-  Three  towns  with  mora  thao  80«000tnhabltaiit8,  together, 

tion,  and,  about  that  time,  having  been  elected  ^^i^,  ^^^^  ?ilP«'^  «»?*•  <*'.*?Slk?**P°J5?^"      ^ , 

♦«  Tur.  JILoM^^^^  ^f  r'™«^*/*CTr»,^n^««  tr^  Three  towns  with  more  than  10,000  inbabitanta,  and  less 

to  the  presidency  of  (reorgetown  College,  Jiy.,  than  »,ooo.  together  with  46,4to.  8.1  per  cent. 

he  accepted  the  position,  but  resigned  it  after  a  Sight  towns  with  more  than  6,000  inhabitants,  and  less 

period  of  two  yearj,  and. subsequently  was,  ^d^^^lil^i^^^l^^  ^^ 

for  the  same  length  of  time,  pastor  of  the  than  6,000,  together,  with  18,494.  ao  per  cent 

Baptist  Church,  in  Lynn,  Mass.    From  1884  to  ^^S^MJoSTtoJ^ther^^So^^ 

1887  he  was  professor  in  the  institution  at  gixt^lne  towS^rlth' more  than '8,00yinhabiiantB,  and 

Hamilton,  K.  Y.,  now  Madison  University.    _  less  than  8,0)0,  together,  with  iai,»6, 11.8  per  cent.^ 

After  his  resignation  there,  he  was  engaged  for  '^SLSSS£Si:^^^r^^SS:ASt^r^  *-"" 

a  time  as  agent  for  Indian  missions,  his  concil-  _,          vi.      iv^x          t              1     ioi»ft 

iatory  course  with  the  Indians  rendering  im-  ^®   ^7?"^,  ««V^i^?   January   1,    1869 

portant  service     In  1848  he  became  president  ft™o^i^^d  to  81,285,201  norms ;  besides  wnicn 

of  Columbian' College,  Washington,  D.  C;  there  was  a  railroad  debt  of  107,560,830  florins, 

which  office  he  held  for  eleven  years,  resignmg  .   The  Grand-duke  of  BadeI^  severalUnjes 

in  1854.     In  1845  he  received  the  degree  of  ^^  the  course  of  the  year  1869,  declared  his 

D.  D.  from  his  alma  mater.     After  leaving  STmpathy  with  the  union  movement   going 

Washington,  Dr.  Bacon  was  devoted  to  teach-  0° '^  ^^^^^II  ^^  ^^  "^^K  ^  ^?  ^^?^ 

ing  in  femile   seminaries.     For   two    years  «"Jej  the  North-Gennan  Confederation.     In 

he  was  at  the  head  of  an  institution  m  Tusca-  \  T^fi^  *^  *J®  ^^P^®^®'  .  ?^^?'  ^^^^\  ^^ 
loosa,  Ala.  In  1869  he  became  established  at  ^^^  *?®  ^^  ^^^]^  \^^^^  ^^  **^2  1®^?^^?: 
Warrenton,  Va,,  where  he  remained  during  ment  of  a  free  public  hfe  on  the  safe  basis  of 
and  after  the  war,  untU  about  two  years  prior  °^®?*«i_  culture,  and  a  courageous  sympathy 
to  his  death.  For  some  time  after  leaving  Z^^  **»«  national  regeneration  of  Germany. 
Warrenton,  he  was  devoted  to  the  self-saorifi-  He  expressedhimself  with  a  little  more  reserve 
cing  labor  of  travelling  through  the  Southern  ^^  opening  the  chambers  of  the  grand-duchy  m 
States,  as  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign  September.  The  policy  of  the  Grand^uke 
Bible  Society,  addressing  the  colored  people  [^^?^  *  ^1^^^  »^PP??^  nT^"^  m^ority  of 
on  the  importance  of  Sabbath-school  educa-  both  Chambers.  In  the  first  Chamber,  the  op- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  position  numbered  only  six  out  of  thirty-one 
As.  a  student,  Dr.  Bacon  was  possessed  of  members ;  in  the  second,  nme  out  of  sixty-two 
a  Quick  and  de&r  acDrehension  *  acouirinir  ^rith  ciepu vies. 

great  readiness  valuable  information,  both  from  ^  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
men  and  books.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  an  banking  movement  of  the  year  1869,  through- 
aptness  and  fertility  of  illustration  which  made  ^^^  *be  United  States,  has  been  marked  by 
him  a  favorite  in  the  lecture-room.  As  a  ^^  important  changes,  or  fluctuations,  or 
preacher,  he  was  earnest  and  practical.  As  a  reverses.  The  aggregate  banking  loans  of 
man,  he  was  remarkable  for  urbanity,  courtesy,  Jbe  three  leading  Atiantic  cities  have  reached 
and  charity ;  always  taking  moderate  views  in  $440,000,000,  and,  at  one  period,  were  ^396,- 
controveray,  appreciating  the  truth  partiaUy  22^»^^*  difference  of  about  10  per  cent, 
held  by  different  minds,  and  never  becoming  a  Jbe  following  tables  illustrate  fully  the  bank- 
partisan,  or  even  a  leader  in  new  organizations,  mg  movements  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
During  the  late  civil  war,  he  had  the  entire  Britain  for  a  series  of  years. 

confidence  of  the  adherents  of  both  sections,    

whow  armies  were  alternately  oconpyiiHf  the  ,:^':^lf!f^SS^^!ltk^:!'^^^^^^ 
town  wnere-  he  resided.  Dr.  Bacon  s  versatii-  the  fl^re  (i,48S,87S)  given  in  tiie  Amkbioan  Ahxuai.  Ct- 
ity  of  mind  caused  frequent  changes  in  his  CTX)PiW>iAWiM8j8de8i«nated  as  the"  Castoms  Union 
TMiKK/k  iJfia.  K«4-  \r^  A<»xvJlr  v^/vaff^/xn  i.;o  n^rtUi  Enomemtion "  (** ZoUverMnaabrechnnnCT ")  Dopulation. 
public  life;  but  m  every  position  his  genial  in  the  tame  volume  of  the  CfTowpmiTSomeffifer  state- 
spirit  and  spnghtiy  conversational  powers  won  ments  are  given  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  and  of  the 

^^  ;J^??r^®"^^*  J  J     1.     •     a     *v  n  *??or  iStherflnanclal  and  mlHtaiy  statistics,  SfltfAKEB. 

BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  m  South  Germany,  wan  Ahnuai.  Ctclop.sdu  for  1888. 


BANES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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,  8HOWINO  THE  NUMHSB  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS,  Bro.,  IN  BACH  8TATB  AND  TEBBI- 
TOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SEPTEMBER  80,  18M. 


STATB  AKD  TEBBITOBIIBL 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire. , 

Vermont,. 


Bhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PenDsjWanla 

MilTyland 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Virginia 

WeatVimnia. 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

niinoia 

Michjgan 

Wisoonain 

Iowa. 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Mlisonri 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaee 

liOuisiana. 

Mississippi 

Nebnska 

Colorado 

Geoivia 

NortE  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

AlaKfifHI^ 

Nersda 

Oregon 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Utah 

Hoi 
Idsho 


Total. 


02 
41 
40 

209 
62 
8S 

815 
55 

205 

82 

11 

6 

20 
15 

188 

n 

84 

48 

87 

48 

18 

5 

20 

16 

14 

8 

2 

4 

8 

9 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

•  2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

I 


2 
21 
1 
8 
1 


2 
8 
1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
8 
5 
1 


2 


1 
1 
2 


2 


61 
41 
40 

206 
62 
81 

294 
54 

197 
81 
11 
4 
17 
14 

182 
68 
82 
41 
84 
48 
17 
6 
18 
16 
18 
2 


CbfllalfyAiB. 


1,694 


74 


4 
8 
7 
6 
8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


$9,185,000 

4,885,000 

6,810,012 

85,082,000 

20,864,800 

24,606,820 

116,284,941 

11,565,850 

50,285,390 

12,790,202 

1,428,185 

1,850,000 

2,628,800 

2,216,400 

22,954,700 

12,902,000 

12,570,000 

5,460,010 

2,760,000 

4,017,000 

1,840,000 

400,000 

7,810,800 

2,885,000 

2,015,800 

1,800,000 


1,620 


450,000 
850,000 
1,600,000 
828,400 
828,500 
400,000 
250,000 
100,000 
525,000 
200,000 
160,000 
100,000 
100,000 


$8,488,760 

4,897,000 

6,588,500 

65,280,500 

14,198,600 

19,768,100 

79,096,900 

40,710,450 

44,858,500 

10,068,760 

1,848,200 

1,887,000 

2,405,000 

2,248,260 

20,642,160 

12,554,050 

11,862,850 

4,866,100 

2,715,050 

8,671,760 

1,772,200 

882,000 

4,786,860 

2,726,700 

1,490,200 

1,258,000 


lk«  Ualte4 


BhiM  l» 


285,000 

297,000 

1,888,600 

445,100 

277,000 

810,500 

156,000 

100,000 

472,100- 

200,000 

160,000 

40,000 

76,000 


$482,168,611  $842,476,100 


$7,682,256 
4,894,896 

6,916,800 

60,104,670 

12,940,850 

18,216,116 

76,067,510 

9,786,245 

40,769,220 

9,486,780 

1,244,725 

1,889,600 

2,177,680 

2,068,960 

19,076,260 

11,891,695 

10,815,885 

8,967,655 

2,626,760 

8,486,136 

1,604,100 

871,400 

4,419,170 

2,428,470 

1,291,170 

1,251,120 

66,000 

171,600 

256,700 

1,289,900 

884)700 

192,600 

868,025 

181,700 

88,600 

429,585 

180,200 

185,600 

86,000 

68,500 


$817,992,616 


$7,609,196 

4,281,195 

6,761,720 

67,046,980 

12,486,900 

17,488,978 

68,658,175 

9,407,116 

88,748,606 

8,910,880 

1,197,625 

1,099,671 

2,134,980 

1,988,060 

18,406,886 

11,017,627 

9,950,275 

8,824,756 

2,608,102 

8,217,077 

1,548,900 

841,000 

4,164,625 

2,366,720 

1,191,661 

1,094,589 

58,888 

170,000 

252,000 

1,284,100 

879,700 

192,600 

288,647 

129,700 

88,500 

407,686 

178,900 

185,000 

86,000 

68,600 


$299,789,892 


BBCAFITULATION  OF  STATE  BANKS  IN  THE  XTNTTED  STATES,  DECEMBER,  1869. 


STATES. 


Alabama , 

California. 

Conneeticui. , 

Delaware , 

District  of  Columbia. 

6eoi;qpa. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentiu^. 

Louudana. 

M^e 

Kurland 

Miraigan 

Minnesota 


IfsmbOT 
of] 


2 
2 
7 
6 
1 
1 
9 

18 
2 
49 
11 
7 
8 
2 
8 


C«pild. 


$1,000,000 

6,100,000 

1,676,900 

780,000 

579,000 

800,000 

2,240,000 

488,000 

100,000 

12,914,660 

8,270,290 

625,000 

2,458,000 

200,000 

200,000 


BTATEa. 


NwDbtr 
of 


MissLssippL .... 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
Now  Jersey.... 
New  York  State 
"         City 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.., 
Rhode  Island.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 


7 
18 

6 

84 
22 

6 
11 
16 

8 

1 
16 


OapH^ 


$400,000 

1,710,800 

986,000 

1,126,000 

6,926,000 

12,879,000 

1,650,000 

2,154,000 

2,828,000 

270,000 

187,000 

.     476,000 


259 


$66,974,000 


The  nfttional  banks  have  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $432,168,611 ;  State  banks,  $66,974,000 ; 


together,  1,879  banks,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $479,187,611. 


I  BANKS  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES. 

THE  BASKIMa  UOTXMENT  AT  JTSW  YOBK,  BOSTOIT,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  IBIFT,  IBOB.  IBta. 

THB    BA^TEg    OP    (TEW    YOBK     IS    THB     TKAS    ISW. 

Btetnty-tkrii  in  Jfumier.     O^tilal,  tSi,Hl,900. 


Ju.  S,  18ST.. 

July  6,    "    ., 

J«n.  «,  1BS8.. 

July  8,     "    ., 

Jan.  t,  1869., 

Feb,  1,    "   ,. 
Mwohl,    •<   .. 

i^y  »',  II ;: 

July  el    "   '.'. 

Aog.  «,    *|   .. 

Sept.  e,    "  ., 

Oot.  4,    "   .. 

Now.  1,    "   .. 

Deo.  «,    "   .. 


•13,784,693     : 
10,SS8,171 
lS,Ti4,SU 


2iw,a»o,osT 

sse,in,iw 

!BI,!n,89T 

i«3,e8a,eTB 

8*0,435,160 
iTS,919,«09 
!fi8,S»8,4Il 
8eO,580,8S 


88,B60,0( 
>4,1S8,« 
S4,138,S< 
S4,140,« 


a,lBa,4T9 
18,111,801 
78,181,839 
48,880,481 


ei,T< 


',SS9 


t466,eST,TeT 
491,081  ,»0 
4S8,8«8,»M 

S85,e4e,e)3 

&85,S01,T»9 


S0,88fi,0A4 

4S,4»e,» 

e6.195,T 

BS,8e9,499 

46,737,868 

G6,1D1,6 

fifi,eS9,7 

£4,809,088 


786,881  ,OiS 
S4<,;e3,SW 

eii,i5s,w 

656,889,375 


TRE    BAHKB   or    BOSTOIT    DI    THK    TEAB    18S9. 
Ibrlf-tim  in  Jftmiir.     Ciiftfal,  t4I,B50,000. 


Aug.    B 

Jaly    fl 

t^;'t 

sr: 

i>«^  t 

101,809,588 
96,989,714 
100,187,448 
10S,618,S19 
102,e»,018 
109,988,844 
108,904,515 
105,389,908 
10S,110,»90 
108,958,810 


2,808,101 
8,161,981 
1,837,936 
868,876 


15,107,807 
18,938,338 
18,961,885 
11,800,119 
11,848,884 
12,353,118 
18,491,861 
9,595,668 
10,671,604 
11,798,619 
19,767,004 
11,711,185 
11,679,107 


35,689,166 
83,601,099 
86,735,718 
88,491,416 
81,851,715 
35,797,808 
■  87,041,016 
86,880,891 
86,810,864 
37,848,829 


«S4,e65,075 
34,696,569 
£6,811,190 
85,151,840 
£5,819,917 
85,801,587 
91,671,716 
86,830,060 
35,898,157 
95,386,701 
86,930,898 
35,809,871 
35,381,161 
35,821,619 


THE  BAKXa   OF   PHILADELFEU  Qj   TBE   TEAB   IBM. 

TMiif  in  Ifumiir.    Coital,  116,166,160. 


Aug, 


.1887., 


July  8^ 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  i; 

April  b| 

l&T  3, 

Jufy  bJ 

Aug.  3, 

SepL  a. 


$16,783,198 


18,7! 


1,189 


18,418,163 
'  18,310,897 
14,398,570 
13,010,608 
13,169,331 
14,330,371 
16,378,888 
14,031,118 
13,618,811 
18,078,708 
18,335,858 
18,101,941 
13,991,189 


•68,187,810 
63,002,304  ' 
53,868,171 
50,716,999 
63,832,818 
62,251,851 
50,188,865 


63,105,010 
61,682,914 
61,968,010 


•303,066 
335,913 
333,996 


317,868 

177,808 
854,816 


44,881,393 
38,191,023 
89,677,843 


89,313,588 
88,486,284 
87,9S6,41I 
38,878,633 


BAlfKS,  EUROPEAN. 

THE  BAHK  Or  SNOLAin)  TOB  TITTEBN  TBABS. 
Ciretitalion,  DtpoMt,  Znaiu,  and  AJlien,  at  (A^  dou  ef  tack  Ttar,  ISM-ISAB. 


)o,Tn,ooa 
»,7K.oa) 

S«.TDt.«)] 


40,106,(100 
41,ftlB.OOO 

w.mooo 

Ht.OM.OOO 
4>,1M,«00 
41.1188:000 


M,SI1,«I0 

4^'^  1,000 

4a,)osjioa 
44.n4,oao 


THK  BAITK-HOTK  CIBCUI^TIOIT  Or  THB  UITITZD  KINGDOX. 


THE  BA2tS  OF  FRAKCR  IN  laOT,  1848.  and 
CinnpiiraMM  sowKfwn  ly  fi<&n£  of  lionet,  *»  Jiutikiry,  IBBT,  I 


UinUTtB. 

Ju.  ••  1S«T. 

Ju.  s,  istd. 

Ju.  B,  IMI. 

Nn.  as,  1B«*. 

ia»,isao,Doo 
7^044  rrs 
alios;™ 

4.000.000 

"MS 

11I.8W,1G1 

i.oes.om 

l,674,as« 
1.Y40.8S4.T0S 

laa.soD.ooo 

«!!! 

4.000.000 

],18S,SU.4ni 
SB.Slfi.B84 

"as 

l.l»0.4».Mi 

1,871,781.100 

,5S:S 
tfflS 

ses.TOi 

Total  lUbiI»iM,ft«iiai 

1,1I8.47S,1»» 

1.B1T.B86.401 

mSOUBCIB. 

««.,  1MT. 

Jaa.,  1B*B. 

J«..  18I*. 

M.T.,  IH*. 

S7It.0e8.9U 

fi3T,)oe 
sa,»4a.a» 

8JS4,400 
14,U(».40a 

s|i 

sis,ofia 

OO.Dno.OOO 

|;K 

18,40»;iOT 
— ij4076M7tM- 

ge3.08i,s4B 

ll.flll.BTI 
U.4T7,«00 

M^084>SO 

H1.4S0 

SO.OOO.DOO 

n;is«:4oo 

888.700 
80,000,000 

it.4iejHN 

1B0.BBS 

^^..-^v,.-,.  ..'!."»"~^-' 

8!Ma,eoo 

lo.we.TOO 

1:K 

-        "               "      lathaBuu 

1,9W.48S,6« 

1^,988,401 
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BAPTISTS. 


BAPTISTS.  I.  Rboulab  Ba^ptistb  dt  Ahsb- 
lOA. — The  following  are  the  Btatisticfl  of  the 
Regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  as  given 
m  the  American  BaptUt  Year  Booh,  for  1869 : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. . . . . 

Florida 

Georna. 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total  in  the  U.  States. 


80 

88 

2 


6 
48 

•  • 

41 
81 

•  • 

17 

4 
89 
12 
18 

1 
14 
14 

7 

24 
48 

2 

7 

5 
46 
44 
82 

4 
18 

8 
20 
24 
27 

7 
22 

8 
12 


672 

424 

42 

5 

112 

5 

16 

106 

1,198 

•  •  •  •  • 

S6€ 

605 

9 

808 

66 

1,000 

256 

260 

89 
864 
264 
114 

78 
100 

19 

85 
100 
820 
898 
612 

40 
448 

69 
488 
669 
660 
111 
690 
249 
171 


i 


661 


12,011 


890 

219 

82 

•  •  • 

98 

8 

26 

68 

668 

1 

782 

848 

•  •  • 

284 
81 

600 

86 
182 

86 
808 
211 

61 

40 

600 

9 

90 
165 
708 
162 
864 

85 
885 

64 
2?8 
848 
806 
104 
896 
116 
120 


i 


64,778 

15,160 

2,826 

180 

18,984 


5,181 
92,287 

68,686 
82,664 

17,895 
2,686 

100,000 
16,785 
19,888 

6,184 
89,467 
17,062 

8,040 

44,042 

89,195 

697 

7,816 
28,599 
96,708 
67,004 
87,522 

1,680 
60,497 

9,248 
61,348 
60,568 
22,590 

8,488 
87,244 
14,692 

9,989 


8,696  1,121,988 


The  namber  of  baptisms  daring  the  year 
was  reported  as  60,787. 

Some  of  these  returns,  especially  those  from 
the  South,  are  pronounced  very  imperfect, 
through  failure  of  clerks  and  others,  upon 
whom  compilers  are  dependent,  to  make  full 
returns.  The  tahle  is  therefore  unsafe  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  places  the  gains 
of  the  denomination  very  much  below  what 
they  really  are. 

Thirty-five  periodicals  are  enumerated  in 
the  American  Saptiet  Year  Booh,  as  published 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  twenty-one  are 
weekly,  twelve  monthly,  and  two  quarterly. 
Two  of  these  are  published  in  the  German, 
and  one  in  the  Welsh  language.  Four  weekly 
periodicals  are  published  m  the  British  Prov- 
inces. There  are  twenty-five  Baptist  colleges 
in  ^e  United  States,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  number  of  theological  seminaries  and  the- 
ological departments  is  fourteen. 


The  anniversaries  of  the  (Northern)  Baptist 
Societies  were  held  in  May,  in  Boston.    The 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Miesionary  Union  occurred  on  May  18th.  A 
summary  of  this  report  shows  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  missions  is  13,  the  increase  being 
one  in  the  African  mission  during  the  year. 
In  the  Asiatic  mission  there  are  19  stationB 
where  American  misaonaries  reside,  828  ont- 
stations,  and  815  churches,  having  an  aggregate 
of  15,974  members,  and  the  baptisms  daring 
the  year  were  1,295.    The  whole  number  ot 
Americans  connected  with  this  mission,  inclnd- 
ing  those  under  appointment,  is  101,  of  whom 
47  are  males  and  64  are  females.    The  native 
teachers,  preachers,  and  colporteurs,  number 
423,  of  whom  74  are  ordained.     Taking  those 
churches  in  Burmah  not  immediately  under  its 
supervision,  the  Union  has  427  out-stations, 
414  churches,  with  a  membership  of  20,193, 
and  1,528  baptisms  during  the  year.    The  na- 
tive helpers  number  612,  of  whom  80  are  or- 
dained.   The  tables  from  France  and  Sweden 
represent  801  churches,  with  24,888  members, 
800  preachers  and  colportenrs,  and  678  bap- 
tisms during  the  year.    Combining  the  missions 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  716  churches, 
with  44,581  members,  and  there  have  been 
during  the  year  2,207  baptisms.    The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $196,897.     The  total  expenditures,  in- 
cluding the  debt  of  the  year  previous,  were 
$210,273,  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,876  against 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  April  last.    The 
amount  received  from  donations  was  $168,863, 
an  increase  of  $11,817  over  the  year  previous; 
and  the  legacies  of  the  year  were  $17,986, 
against  $6,406  the  year  before.    The  following 
amounts  were  received  from  foreign  mission 
fields :  Assam,  $888 ;  Burmah,  $25 ;  Madras,  $20 ; 
China,  $866;  France,  $457;  Germany,  $187. 
The  treasurer's  report  further  showed  that  the 
invested  funds  of  the  Union  amount  to  $56,803, 
and  that,  of  the  $180,187  expended,  all  was  for 
foreign  missions  except  $578  for  the  Cherokees, 
$8,712  for  publications,  $15,412  for  agents,  and 
$12,575  for  rent,  salaries,  and  other  office  ex- 
penses. The  anniversary  of  the  Avnerican  Bap- 
tiet  Publication  Society  was  held  May  20th. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  $272,160.63.  Of  this 
sum  $227,083.88  were  received  in  the  business, 
and  $45,076.76  in  the  missionary  department 
The  increase  over  last  year  in  the  business  is 
$85,978.81.     The  increase  in  the  missionary 
work  is  $1,774.69.    The  total  gain  of  the  two 
departments  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year  is  $37,748.    Branch  houses  have  been 
opened  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
Sixty-five  colporteurs  and  Sunday-school  mis- 
sionaries have  been  at  work.    Number  of  days 
of  service,  12,991;   miles  travelled,  196,618; 
volumes  sold,  50,869;   volumes  given  away, 
9,521;   pages  of  tracts  distributed,  514,170; 
sermons    preached,    6,160;    prayer-meetings 
held,   8,548;  persons  baptized,   980;   families 
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visited,  82,948 ;  families  found  without  the  Mexico,  and  the  Board  is  profoundly  impressed 

Bible,  1,730;  families  sapplied  with  the  Bi-  with  tne  importance  that  every  lawful  and 

ble,  2,188  ;    Smiday-schools  organized,  250  ;  possible  agency  should  be  employed  to  draw 

churches    constituted,    48 ;  visits  on  vessels,  forth  larger  offerings. 

3,371 ;  Bibles  given  to  seamen,  48.    The  num-  The  anniversary  of  the  American  BaptUt 

ber  of  copies  of  new  publications  issued  durine  Free  Mission  Society  was  held  in  Richmond, 

the  ye«r  has  been  161,500 ;  new  editions  of  old  Ya.,  in  May.  The  cash  receipts  were  reported 

publications,  451,000;  tracts,  820,000  copies;  at  $17,222.64,  and  the  expenses  at  $16,608.88. 

Young  Beaper^  3,075,940  copies;  total  pages,  Twenty-four  missionaries  have  been  employed 

222,845,020,  an  excess  of  more  than  40,000,000  in  the  home  work ;  eleven  in  Virginia  and  the 

over  last  year.     Gratuitously  distributed  by  District  of  Columbia;   the  rest  in  the  Gulf 

misfii<Hiariea,  etc,   9,521  books,  and  514,170  States.    Of  the  foreign  missions,  the  number 

pages  of  tracts.  Forty-seven  white  and  twenty-  of  members  in  the  Bassein  mission  is  stated  at 

eight  colored  preachers  have -been  provided  5,883,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 

with  small  libraries,   and  250  students  and  Christians  in  Burmah ;  and  of  those  in  the  iu- 

others  have  been  supplied  with  one  or  two  dependent  Yintore  and  Luther^s  mission,  at 

books  each.    Money  value  of  such   grants,  2,416,  with  over  one  thousand  pupils  under  in- 

$12,566.    The  society  accepted  the  basis  of  struction.    The   former    mission   contributes 

union  with  the  Bible  Society  unanimously,  nearly  9,000  rupees  annually,  and  the  latter 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  business  meet*  over  that  sum.    The  ministers  of  the  Japanese 

ing  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  mission  are  engaged  in  translating  and  print- 

<;t«ty  was  held  May  20th.    The  receipts  for  the  ing  the  Bible  in  Japanese.  The  society  decided 

year  were  reported  at  $30,186.46 ;   expendi-  in  favor  of  cooperation  with  the  Consolidated 

tures,  $29,629.82 ;    balance,    $556.64.    From  Convention  and  Home  Mission  Society, 

the  be^ning,  the  gross  receipts  have  been,  The  anniversary  of-the  National  Theological 

from  all  sources,  $1,106,580.92,  and  the  society  Institute  was  held  on  the  20th  of  May.    The 

has  pot  into  circulation  2,230,583  volumes  of  report  showed  that  90  students  were  obtaining 

Scripture  at  home  and  abroad.    The  report,  in  an  education  at  the  Washiugton  school,  thirty 

favor  of  union  with  the  American  oaptist  of  whom  were  in  the  theological  department. 

Publication  Society,  was  adopted.    It  trans-  The  Richmond  school  has  195  pupils,  with  two 

fers  the  entire  Bible  work  to  the  Publication  Latin  and  two  Greek  classes.    These,  with  the 

Society ;  the  name  of  the  Joint  organization  to  schools  at  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  and  Augusta,  Ga., 

be  selected  after  union.    The  consummation  of  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Special  instruction 

the  union  is  dependent  upon  action  of  the  New  has  been  given  by  Bev.  Dr.  Parker  to  688 

York  Legislature  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  colored   teachers   and   preachers   in   several 

Bible  Society.  Subsequently,  there  was  a  joint  places.   The  receipts  were  reported  at  $14^615. 

meeting  of  tibe  two  societies,  in  commemo-  A  resolution  was  adopted  concurring  in  the 

ration  of  the  anticipated  completion  of  the  unification  of  the  work  under  the  direction 

union.    The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  and  control  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  Society,  and  recommending  that  the  institute 

held  in  Boston,  May  29th.    The  report  of  the  at  Washington,  D.  C,  be  adopted  and  sustained 

Executive  Boiu^  showed  tliat,  six  years  ago,  by  the  society. 

leas  than  $36,000  constituted  the  total  annual  The  Southern  Baptist  Contention  met  at 
receipts  of  the  society,  while  during  the  past  Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  6th  of  May.  The 
year  more  than  $144,000  has  been  paid  mto  condition  of  the  colored  people  was  a  promi- 
the  treasury.  The  number  of  missionaries  nent  subject  of  consideration.  The  mind  and 
then  employed  was  96,  now  there  are  276.  intention  of  the  convention  were  expressed  by 
The  embarrassing  debt  that  hung  over  the  so-  the  adoption  of  resolutions  recognizing  the 
ciety  two  years  ago  has  been  liquidated,  high  and  sacred  duty  of  giving  a  pure  gos- 
Thirty-two  States  and  Territories  are  repre-  pel  and  enlightened  ministry  to  the  colored 
sented  in  the  contributions  to  the  funds  this  population,  and  recommending  district  and 
year.  One-third  of  the  missionary  force  is  State  associations  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
employed  in  the  South.  Secular  education  has  their  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  in- 
been  prosecuted  there  to  the  extent  of  specific  terests.  The  Domestic  Mission  Board  is  prose- 
contributions  for  that  purpose,  and  the  prepa-  *  cuting  its  work  among  them,  as  well  as  m  the 
ration  of  colored  preachers  has  been  carried  German  and  Indian  missions,  witli  all  the  en- 
on  with  eneigy.  The  Indian  missions  are  re-  ergy  in  its  power,  but  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
covering  from  the  hindrances  of  the  late  War,  money.  Similar  reports  were  made  from  the 
and  the  work  among  the  foreigners  in  the  West  Sunday-school  Board  and  other  agencies  of  the 
has  been  vigorously  carried  on  with  good  re-  Church.  A  favorable  report  was  given  of  the 
suits.  The  church  edifice  ftind  has  been  in-  conferences  with  the  American  Baptist  Home 
creased  $30,000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Tracy  Missionary  Society.  The  foreign  missions  were 
H.  Harris.  There  are  demands  for  increased  represented  in  a  progressive  condition.  An  in- 
efibrt  in  the  Northwest,  along  the  line  of  the  teresting  feature  of  the  sessions  of  the  oonven- 
Pacific  Railway,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  among  tion  was  the  presence  of  Mr.  Broadus,  as  a 
the  Southern  freedmen,  and  in  the  Republic  of  delegate  of  the  North  Street  Baptist  Church 
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of  Tung  Chan,  China,  who  read  a  letter  which 
was  written  by  a  native  deacon  and  clerk, 
without  aid  or  saggestion  from  the  missionary. 
The  theological  seminary  was  represented  as 
in  improved  condition  and  prospects,  having 
had  during  the  year  forty-six  students — the 
highest  number  in  any  Baptist  seminary  on  the 
continent.  The  means  of  obtaining  more  funds 
and  a  greater  number  of  laborers  to  carry  out 
the  enterprises  of  the  Church  received  a  prom- 
inent share  of  attention. 

The  number  of  Regular  Baptists  in   the 
British  Provinces  of  America  is  as  follows : 


PROVIlfCES. 


NoTB  Scotia 

New  Bnmftwlck 

Ontario  and  Qaebec. 
Wast  Indies 


Total. 


1 

1 

•< 

a 

i 

8 

150 

91 

S 

66 

60 

10 

SS4 

216 

_•» 

16 

609 

878 

I 


17,168 

9,47i 

14,886 

88,000 

68,601 


The  number  of  baptisms  in  the  British 
Provinces  was  2,435. 

II.  Fbbb-Will  Baptists. — ^The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  this  denomination  as  given  in 
the  Free-  Will  Baptist  Bsgister  for  1870 : 


TKARLT  MEffrDfOS. 


New  Hampshire 

Maine  Western 

Maine  Oentral 

Penobscot 

Vermont 

Bbode  Island  A  Massachusetts 

Holland  Parchase 

Genesee 

Sasqnehanna 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania. . 

Central  New  York 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylranla 

Ohio  Northern 

Ohio 

Ohio  River 

Marion,  Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

St.  Joseph's  Valley 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Iowa  Northern 

Canada  West 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Minnesota  Southern 

Llber^  Association 

Ohio  Association 

Quarterly  Meetings  not  con- 
nected   

Charches  not  connected 


I 


9 
4 
6 
10 
6 
8 
5 
6 
6 
4 
6 
S 
8 
4 
5 
4 
9 
5 
8 
S 
11 
4 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
4 
S 
1 


6 


>{ 


^ 


Total,  83  Yearly  Meetings..    150 


185 
70 

100 

114 
JBH 
45 
41 
81 
40 
44 
48 
14 
13 
84 
SI 
15 
8 
47 
18 
10 

lOS 
» 
Ad 
67 
S3 
88 
17 
SS 
7 
18 
97 
16 

80 

4 


^ 


1,875 


180 
68 
OS 
78 
49 
45 
89 
93 
98 
S8 
88 
16 
13 
S3 
14 
13 
10 
99 
11 
8 
91 
19 
63 
63 
19 
80 
18 
19 
4 
7 
90 

•  • 

83 

4 


9.838 
4,877 
6,188 

OaOOV 

8,884 

5,363 

1,068 

1,517 

1,436 

1,078 

19,88 

'  661 

680 

1,484 

1,195 

649 

700 

9^38 

880 

803 

8,784 

688 

3,094 

3,607 

1,085 

1,136 

846 

674 

178 

804 

1,788 

646 

897 
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1,141  I  66,691 


The  number  of  "  licensed  "  preachers  is  188. 
The  increase  is  97  churches,  26  ministers,  and 
5,44T  members. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptists    are  Bates   Oollege,  at  Lewistown, 


Me.;  Hillsdale  OoUege,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
West  Virginia  Oollege,  at  Flemington,  W.  Vs., 
and  Ridgeville  GoUege,  at  RidgeTille,  lad. 
There  are  thirteen  seminaries,  academies,  etc., 
and  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education 
in  the  South. 

in.  Other  Baptist  BsiroMiirATioNS  nr  Ameb- 
ic a. — ^The  fifty-fifth  session  of  tiiie  8eventh-4ay 
Baptut  GeTieral  Conference  met  in  Shilobf 
Cumberland  Oounty,  N.  0.,  on  the  29th  of 
September.  The  new  constitution,  proposed 
at  the  previous  General  Conference,  was  de- 
clared not  adopted,  two-thirds  of  the  churches 
not  having  voted  in  favoi'  of  it.  The  vote  was 
28  for  it,  18  against  it,  8  not  voting.  The 
reports  exhibited  a  condition  of  solid  growth, 
both  in  the  churdies  and  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  A  communication  of  a  fraternal 
character  was  received  from  the  Second  Ad- 
ventists,  and  responded  to  in  a  like  spirit, 
though  with  a  qusuification  against  committing 
the  Conference  to  the  importance  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  held  by  that  denomination. 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
held  during  the  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. It  has  missions  in  the  home  field,  and 
at  Shanghae,  China.  It  has  a  special  fund  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  annual 
interest  is  applied  to  current  expenses,  and 
the  principal  is  reserved  for  a  "  future  emer- 
gency," like  the  reinforcement  of  the  China 
mission,  or  the  establishment  of  some  other 
mission. 

The  Seventh-day  Baptists  have  76  churches 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  membership 
of  7,129.  The  oldest  church  is  that  at  New- 
port, R.  L,  founded  in  1671.  ,  They  have  a 
flourishing  university  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  MenTumite  churches  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  be  about  400,  with  250 
ministers  and  a  membership  of  about  60,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  Mennonites 
of  Canada,  where  the  denomination  is  quite 
numerous.  The  estimate  of  ministers  is  no 
doubt  far  below  the  actual  number,  as  there 
are  few  churches  that  are  not  supplied  with 
at  least  one  minister,  and  a  large  number  of 
churches  have  more. 

The  Menonnites  publish  an  English  paper  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  two  German  at  the  same 
place,  and  at  Milford  Square,  Pa. ;  two  Mennon- 
nite  almanacs,  one  in  the  English  and  one  in 
the  German  language,  are  published  likewise 
at  Elkhart. 

IV.  Baptists  nr  Gbbat  Bbxtain. — ^The  Bap- 
tists in  England  have  been  classified  into  four 
divisions  on  the  question  of  communion.  The 
union  churches  are  composed  of  Baptists  and 
Pedo-Baptists.  They  employ  a  Baptist  pas- 
tor when  the  Baptists  are  in  the  minority,  and 
vice  versa.  Another  class  are  the  Open-member- 
ship Baptist  Churches,  in  which  persons  are 
admitted  to  membership  on  a  simfue  basis  of 
personal  piety,  and  are  afterward  baptized  if 
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thej  wish  to  be.  Of  this  class  are  sucli 
chnrebea  as  those  of  Dr.  Landells,  Dr.  Broek. 
Baptlflte  Noel,  Stowell  Broim,  etc.  Hie  third 
class  are  open  communios,  with  restricted 
membership.  Thus,  Mr.  Spurgeon  holds  that 
adult  immersion  is  the  indispensable  requisite 
for  ehnrch  membership,  but  that  idl  Ohristian 
belieyerB  maj  be  inrited  to  the  communion. 
A  foorih  cIass  are  the  regular  strict-communion 
Baptists,  who  exclude  the  unimmersed  both 
from  the  Lord's  table  and  from  membership.  Dr. 
Stork  IS  a  representative  minister  of  this  class. 
The  Baptist  Manual  for  1869  reported  the 
statistics  of  the  Baptists  in  Great  Britiun  as 
follows : 


oooirrBBS. 


Eneisiiid. . . . 
WdM^etc. 
Scoclttnd... 
Iralaiid..... 


erf 

••S 

I 


1,840 

415 

100 

8S 


S,088 
687 
106 
84 


I 


108,886 

66,013 

8,866 

1,864 


219,665 

48,768 

8,146 


Total,  QwtBritatn tod  TrehiDd,  8,447  2,707  881.606  867,896 

Increase  of  membership  in  reporting  church* 
es,  9,972. 

BATES,  Edwabd,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Ghoochland  County, 
Ya.,  September  4,  1798 ;  died  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  March  26,  1869'.  He  descended  from  a 
fsmilyof  '^Friends''  of  some  distinction,  who 
bad  lost  their  position  in  that  connection,  by 
Teaaoa  of  their  having  borne  arms  in  the  Rev- 
olntionarj  War,  and  was  educated  under  the 
Boptfyiaon  of  Bouamin  Bate^  a  relative  of 
collated  literary  tastes.  While  still  younff, 
he  served  in  Uie  Virginia  militia,  at  Norfolk, 
for  six  monlbs.  His  elder  brother,  Frederick 
Bates,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
new  Territory  of  Missouri,  Edward  emigrated 
thither,  and  under  his  auspices  soon  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  the  law.  As  early  as 
1816  he  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  the  St.  Louis  Circuit,  and  in  1820  had  so 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  to 
be  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  which  office 
he  held  for  two  years.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature, 
but  in  1824  he  abandoned  this  to  accept  the 
appointment,  tendered  him  by  President  Mon- 
roe, of  State  Attorney  for  the  Missouri  Dis- 
trict Active  politicflJ  life  still  enticed  him, 
and  in  1826,  while  yet  quite  a  young  man,  he 
was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  serv- 
ing but  one  term.  Soon  afterward  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  State  Senate  of  Missouri.  The 
condition  of  his  private  fortune  now  compelled 
him  definitely  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  further 
active  political  career,  and,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions in  the  way  of  services  in  the  SUtte  Le- 
gi^ature,  he  devoted  himself  for  the  next  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  years  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Vol.  IX.— 6.    ▲ 


practice  of  his  profession.    In  1847  Mr.  Bates 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  for  In- 
ternal Improvement,  held  in  Chicago,  and  here 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  country 
at  large.    In  1850  Mr.  Fillmore  offered  him  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  he  de- 
clined.    Three  years  later  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Land  Court. 
In  1856  he  presided  over  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore,  and  four  years  later 
became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency.   Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Bates  had  been 
known  solely  as  a  Whig,  having  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  most  important  movements 
of  that  party ;  but,  when  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  agitated, 
he  earnestly  opposed  it;  and  thus,  although 
his  habits  of  mmd  and  tastes  were  eminently 
conservative,  he  became  identified  with  the 
"  Free-Labor "   party  in  Missouri,  and  was 
reckoned  by  them  an  ally,  not  only  in  measures 
of  State  policy,  but  also  in  hostility  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution.    With   the  growth  of  antislavery 
principles  in  Missouri,  he  gradually  became 
more  prominent  as  one  of  the  men  who  were 
valued  for  the  high  personal  character  they 
brought  to  the  movement,  till,  in  1859,  when 
men  began  to  cast  about  them  for  a  Western 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Bates^s  name  was 
prominently  mentioned.    For  a  time  it  seemed 
probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  Governor  Seward  might  concentrate 
upon  Mm.    The  State  of  Missouri  warmly  sup- 
ported him,  and  his  prospects  were  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  excellent.    When,  however, 
the  convention  assembled  at  Chicago  had  cast 
several  ballots,  and  it  was  apparent  that  Mr. 
Lincoln   was  the  favorite  Republican  candi- 
date, Mr.  Bates^s  name  was  withdrawn  by  his 
friends.    When  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  his  election, 
decided  upon  selecting  the  leading  men  of  the 
Republican  party,  including  those  who  had 
been  hi^  principiJ  competitors,  for  his  Cabinet, 
the  eminent  reputation  of  Mr.   Bates  as  a 
lawyer  induced  his  assignment  to  the  office 
of  Attorney-General.  In  the  Cabinet  he  played 
a  di^^iified,  safe,  and  faithful,  but  not  conspicu- 
ous part.    In  1864  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  returned  to  the  quiet  of  a  retired  domestic 
life  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis.    From  this  time 
he  never  again  entered  into  active  politics. 

BAVAISA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany. 
King,  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  26,  1815 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10, 
1864.  Prime  minister  (since  January  1,  1867), 
Prince  "Clovis  von  Hohenlohe-SchiUingsfttrst 
Bavaria  has  an  area  of  29,878  square  miles, 
and,  according  to  the  census  of  1867,  a  popula- 
tion of  4,824,421,*  of  whom  8,441,029  were 
Roman  Catholics;  1,825,446  Protestants ;  49,- 
840  Jews ;  8,267  Reformed ;  143  Greeks ;  and 

*  For  the  populatioii  of  each  of  the  eight  proyinces  In 
1867,  tes  AxXBiCAN  Aiwcal  Ctclop.«dia,  for  1868 ;  also 
for  a  •tatement  of  the  army. 


Munieli 170,688 

Nuremberg 77,896 

Augsburg 60,067 

Wurxburg 42,186 

Satlsbon 80,857 

Bamberg 25,972 

Furth 22,496 

Baireutli 19,464 

In^olfitadt 17,684 

Kaiserslautem. . . .  15,289 
Spires 14,806 
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4,696  MennoniteSfBaptista,  and  German  Oatho-  and  induces  the  decomposition  of  the  wood, 
lies.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  AH  wood,  therefore,  ha^  to  undergo  some  pro- 
of the  kingdom,  in  1867,  was  as  follows :  cess — commonly  called  "  seasoning  " — ^before 

LandBhut 14,654  ^^  ^^  ]^  worked  up.    The  ordinary  process  of 

Hof 14,897  seasonmg  consists  in  ezposmg  the  green  lum- 

PasMui 18|888  her  to  the  action  of  the  air,  ^*'to  dry  the  sap 

Anspach 18,018  aut^     Its  well-known  deficiencies  are  alow 

E^Sf' *^ 11 '646  *"^^  imperfect  drying,  and  considerable  loss  on 

StniuSM  .*.'." ! !  r!  llUl®  shaky,  split,  and  warped  lumber. 

Landau 11,081  An  excellent  way  of  seasoning  wood,  which 

Eempten. 10,998  was  extensively  used  in  former  ages,  when 

Aschaffenburg....  10,288  lamber  was  cheap  and  time  no  object,  con- 

Germershemi 10,181  ^^^^  ^  washing  the  sap  out  of  the  wood  be- 

The  public  debt,  in  November,  1868,  amount-  fore  it  was  dried,  by  placing  it,  while  green, 

ed  to  168,197,884  florins.    The  annual  revenue  under  running  water.    For  the  French,  and 

and  expenditures  during  the  ninth  financial  partly  for  the  English  Navy,  the  timber  is  so 

period  (1868  and  1869)  is  estimated  at  87,144,-  prepared.    But  the  slow  penetration  of  wood 

G06  fiorins.  hy  water  renders  this  method  impracticable 

A  new  election  of  the  Second  Chamber  took  and  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

place  on  May  12th.    Three  parties  were  in  the  Steaming  of  wood  is  another  variation,  tried 

field,  the  '^Fortsohrittspartei^'  (party  of  prog-  and  still  used,  to  remove  sap  by  mere  action 

ress),  which  in  the  German  question  sympa-  of  water.    But,  while  cold  water  dissolves  sap, 

thized  with  the  National  Liberals  in  Northern  hot  water  or  steam  does  not.    It  coagulates 

Germany,  and  desired  the  speedy  entrance  of  albumen,  fills  up  the  pores,  and  impedes  the 

Bavaria  into  the  North-German  Confederation ;  removal  of  the  sap  from  inside.    The  uneven 

the  "  Mittelpartei "  (middle  party),  which  sup-  action  renders  lumher  very  shaky,  and  natu- 

ported  the  ministry,  and  advocated  intimate  rally  the  more  so  the  thicker  it  is.    Still  more 

aUianoe,  but  no  political  union  with  Northern  destructive  to  the  fibre  is  the  fermentation 

Germany;    and   the    "  Patriotische   Partei"  which  takes  place  by  steaming,  which,  being 

(patriotic  party),  which  made  the  entire  inde-  uncontrollable,  varies  in  effect,  sometimes  hon- 

pendence  of  Bavaria  its  prominent  principle  eycombing  the  lumber,  and  sometimes  sinking 

and  fused  with  the  Catholic  party.    The  elec-  it  in  with  concaved  outsides.  The  loss  on  dam- 

tion  resulted  in  giving  about  one-half  of  the  aged  lumber  by  steaming  varies,  but  is  very 

new  deputies  to  the  patriotic  party,  most  of  considerable. 

the  other  half  to  the  party  of  progress,  and  ^  The  method  of  Beerizing  is  as  follows :  In 
only  a  small  number  to  the  middle  party.  On  square  tanks  12  feet  long  x  6^  high,  and  7  wide, 
the  meeting  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  two  or  of  other  suitable  size,  with  pierced  steam- 
latter  parties  united  in  voting  for  the  same  pipes  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  hot- 
candidate  for  president  of  the  Chamber,  when  tom,  18  to  20  inches  apart  from  each  other,  are 
it  was  found  that  each  candidate  received  71  the  boards  to  be  prepared,  put  close  to  each 
votes.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  other  without  intermediate  space ;  the  wood 
a  compromise  and  thus  at  an  election,  the  Gov-  is  then  fastened  on  top  to  prevent  it  from  float- 
emment  dissolved  the  Chamber  and  ordered  a  ing  thereafter,  but  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches 
new  election,  which  took  place  in  November,  is  left  to  its  expansion. 
Though  the  Government  nad  so  changed  the  A  solution  of  borax  in  water,  containing 
electoral  districts  as  to  improve  the  chances,  of  about  ten  pounds  of  borax  to  each  one  thou- 
the  liberal  candidates,  the  result  was  a  victory  sand  feet  of  lumber  to  be  treated,  is  then  ad- 
of  the  patriotic  party.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  mitted  till  covering  the  wood,  and  the  whole 
therefore,  tendered  to  the  King  his  resignation,  heated  to  boiling.  The  boiling  is  continued 
which,  however,  was  not  accepted.  for  about  four  hours  and  then  the  whole  lefl 
BEERIZING  PROCESS,  Thb.  This  recent-  to  cool,  boiled  again  for  about  two  hours  and 
ly-patented  process  consists  simply  in  treating  the  liquid  then  removed  and  clean  water  sub- 
wood  with  a  boiling  solution  of  borax  in  water,  stituted,  in  which  the  lumber  is  boiled  for 
which  easily  and  effectually  removes  the  sap,  about  two  hours.  This  washing  in  water  may 
or  all  perishable  substances,  without  iivjuri-  be  repeated,  according  to  the  quality  of  lum- 
ously  affecting  the  woody  fibre ;  that,  on  the  her  and  its  exposure.  If  for  mere  Beaconing 
contrary,  becomes  harder,  impenetrable  by  dark  lumber,  no  washing  is  needed,  while 
and  impregnable  to  water,  vermin-proof,  in-  white  lumber  must  be  repeatedly  washed  till 
different  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  at-  the  water  remcdns  nearly  colorless  thereby,  if 
mosphere,  .and  almost  incombustible.  its  light  color  is  desirable. 

No  wood  is  fit  to  be  used  for  building,  or  in  For  preserving  wood,  the  operation  with  the 
the  arts  and  trades,  in  the  green  state  in  which  borax  solution  may  be  repeated  after  the  first 
it  is  felled.  The  tissues,  being  then  distended  or  second  washing ;  and  even  the  washing  in 
with  sap,  contract  when  the  water  in  the  sap  water  may  be  repeated,  according  to  the  expos- 
evaporates  ;  and,  if  green  wood  is  placed  in  a  ure  and  quality  of  the  lumber.  The  borax 
confined  situation,  the  sap  rapidly  decomposes,  used  in  this  process  is  not  crystallized,  but  pre- 
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pared  in  solntion,  bj  adding  cantionsly,  to  a  We  have  not  here  the  space  to  enumerate 
boiling  solution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  the  various  advantages  consequent  to  the  im- 
pounds of  sal-soda,  one  hundred  pounds  of  proved  quality  wood  experiences  by  its  purity, 
Italian  boracic  acid.  When  the  lumber  is  taken  perfect  dryness,  and  complete  protection  from 
out  it  b  placed  in  a  drying-room,  heated  by  a  decay.  The  chemist  wiU,  hereafter,  be  re- 
current  of  hot  air,  at  from  100^  to  180^  Fanr.  lieved  from  many  very  tedious  and  still  de- 
The  dissolved  sap  may  be  precipitated  by  alum  fective  operations,  he  has  had  thus  far  to  re- 
or  otherwise,  and  the  clear  liquid  treated  with  sort  to,  in  getting  the  wooden  substance  ohem- 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  soda,  or  both,  and  ioally  pure  and  freed  from  its  soluble  portion, 
the  precipitate  may  be  used  as  a  color  or  for  The  skilful  mechanic  will  use  such  prepared 
manure,  etc.,  while  the  liquid  may  be  used  over  wood  with  admirable  success  for  clock  pen- 
again,  with  some  additional  borax.  dules  and  a  thousand  other  purposes,  where 

Experience  and  science  agree  that  the  most  the  deficiencies  of  ^e  common  wood  fail  to 

impeding  deficiencies  to  the  purity,  strength,  answer.     Other  properties  of  the  prepared 

and  lasting  durability  of  wood  result  from  the  wood,  which  may  be  more  generally  useftil,  are 

sap,  whi<^  remains  therein,  after  the  trees  the  perfect  dryness  which  enables  it,  in  spite 

have  been  felled.    The  sap,  being  destined  by  of  its  increased  compactness,  to  readily  and 

Nature  to  absorb  and  retain  a  sufficient  (juan-  thoroughly  absorb  any  oily,  resinous,  or  like 

tity  of  water  for  the  subsistence  of  the  hving  matter,  with  which  it  may  be  easily  saturated 

tree  and  to  provide  all  parts  of  the  plant  with  to  form  a  durable,  water-tight  material.    This 

the  proper  nourishment,  is  fhlly  endowed  with  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  absence 

properties     beneficent    thereto.      Oonsisting  of  all  albuminous  or  putrescible  matter,  makes 

mainly  of  albuminous  substances  dissolved  in  such  wood  highly  adaptable  to  street-pave- 

water,  it  is  extremely,  deliquescent  and  very  ments.     Bv  merely  varnishing  the  prepared 

prone   to    spontaneous   decomposition.      Its  wood,  the  durability  and  brilliancy  of  the  sur- 

quantity  in  green  wood  amounts  to  over  fifty  face  are  greatly  increased, 

per  cent,  in  weight  In  cases  where  dry  wood  is  objectionable 

The  borax  acts  as  a  solvent  in  the  most  and  a  surplus  quantity  of  water  in  the  wood  is 
neutral  and  indifibrent  manner,  neither  decom-  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  constant  plia- 
posing  itself  nor  the  wood,  nor  the  soluble  bility,  as,  for  instance,  in  manufacturing  wood- 
matter,  which  it  keeps  dissolved,  like  sugar  in  hangings,  any  deliquescent  matter,  such  as 
water,  and  can,  therefore,  always  be  reworked  glycerine,  chloride  of  calcium,  etc.,  has  to  be 
and  used  over  and  over  agfdn  without  any  ma-  added  to  the  last  water  used  in  the  process  to 
terial  loss.  extract  the  borax  absorbed  by  the  wood. 

Spruco-wood  cut  for  sounding-boards  was  In  such  cases  the  Beerizing  is  necessary  to 
carefully  seasoned,  first  in  the  air  and  then  in  protect  the  wood  from  decay, 
the  heated  dry-room  of  one  of  our  first  piano-  The  sound  of  Beerized  wood  is  materially 
manufactories,  and  considered  well  dried.  It  improved  by  its  purity  and  compactness,  and 
was  then  Beerized,  when  it  was  found  to  have  still  more  strikingly  by  traces  of  borax  re- 
still  shrunk  more  than  one  inch  on  every  foot  maining  in  the  sounding-boards,  which  con- 
in  width  across  the  grains  and  very  percepti-  tribute  considerably  to  its  hardness  and  elevate 
l)ly  lengthwise.  The  increased  density  was  its  resonant  power  wonderfully. 
easily  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  the  knife  The  increased  hardness  consequent  on  this 
proved  increased  hardness,  and  other  trials  process  results  from  the  same  cause  from  which 
showed  increased  strength.  stale  bread  becomes  harder  than  f^sh  bread. 

We  know  that  the  sap  substances,  which  But,  as  hinted  above,  traces  of  borax  left  in  the 

unprepared  wood  contains,  are  of  a  deliques-  wood  increase  its  hardness  very  considerably, 

cent  nature,  and  that  timber,  therefore,  never  '   A  reduction  of  its  infiammability  and  com- 

can  be  perfectly  dried  or  kept  in  that  condition  bustibility  by  Beerizing  wood  may  easily  be 

by  mere  exposure  to  action  of  the  air. '  Scien-  obtained  by  not  washing  out  all  the  borax  used, 

tific  researches  prove  that  beams  and  other  tim-  Mere  traces  of  this  fire-proof  body  will  prevent 

ber,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  the  wood  from  burning  t6o  readily  and  render 

century,  retain  still  from  twenty  to  twenty-  its  combustibility  difficult;  the  access  of  air 

five  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  wood,  when  being  impeded  by  the  film  of  fused  borax, 

rendered  perfectly  dry  by  the  aid  of  heat,  re-  This  process  is  the  invention  of  Sigismund 

absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  when  again  Beer,"  of  New  York. 

exposed  at  common  temperature  to  the  atmos-  BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    King, 

phere  in  its  ordinary  state  of  humidity.  Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1886 ;  succeeded  his 

The  whole  quantity  of  invisible  sap-liquid  father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1866. 
present  in  apparently  dry  wood  can,  therefore,  Heir-apparent,  the  brother  of  the  King,  Oount 
be  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1887  j  mar- 
acts  upon  the  wooden  substance  in  the  same  ried  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Mana  of 
manner  as  a  deliquescent  liquid  affects  paper,  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen ;  has  one  son.  Bald- 
that  is  to  say,  it  expands  the  wood  consider-  win  Leopold,  bom  June  8,  1869. 
ably  and  diminishes  its  cohesion,  tenacity,  and  The  area  of  Belgium  is  11,878  square  miles, 
strength.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
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December  81,  1866,  was  4,829,820;  and  on 
December  81, 1867,  was  estimated  at  4,897,794. 
According  to  an  official  statement  of  July  1, 
1868,  there  were  at  that  time,  in  Belgium, 
4,928,814  Roman  Catholics,  8,193  Protestants, 
1,522  Jews,  and  1,844  connected  with  other 
eccle£dastical  denominations.  The  Catholic 
clergy  received  from  the  state,  on  salaries, 
8,800.000  francs.  The  Protestant  (indasi^e  of 
the  Anglican),  60,000  francs,  and  the  Babbis 
25,000  francs.  As  regards  nationality,  the 
flemish  part  of  the  popalation  in  the  northern 
provinces  is  estimated  at  58  per  cent,  of  the  , 
total  population ;  and  the  W  alloon,  in  the 
soutiiem  provinces,  at  42  per  cent  In  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Liege  there  are  about  80,000  Ger- 
mans. 

The  ministry*  remained  during  the  year 
without  change.  The  budget  for  1869,  as 
approved  by  the  Chambers,  fixed  the  revenue 
at  174,691,700  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at 
176,168,041  francs. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium,  in 
1866  and  1867  were  as  follows  (value  in  mil- 
lions of  francs) : 


COXJVTRnOL 


£uro]>e . . 
Amerioa. 

Asia 

Africa. . . 
Australia 


EzporU. 


1866. 

579.27 

167.78 

8.92 

1.88 


i86r. 

618.78 

149.98 

9.08 

2.45 


Imports. 


1866. 

611.86 

29.94 

0.51 

1.29 

0.10 


747.85  776.24  648.20  697.81 


i86r. 

667.86 

28.66 

0.86 

0.68 


The  Belgian  Government  and  Chambers 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  transfer  of  the 
^'Grreat  Luxemburg  Railway"  to  the  ** Eastern 
Company  "  of  France.  Considering  the  part 
which  railways  now  play  in  warlike  opera- 
tions, and  the  geograpliioal  situation  of  the 
Luxemburg  line,  the  Belgians  discovered  in 
the  proposed  transfer  a  possible  menace  to 
their  independence.  Besides,  by  a  recent 
decree,  all  French  railways  are  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and, 
if  the  Eastern  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
buy  up  the  Luxemburg  Railway,  the  result 
would  have  been  to  give  the  French  War 
Office  authority  over  an  important  branch  of 
the  international  oommnnications  of  Belgium. 
In  putting  a  veto  on  this  bargain,  the  Belgian 
Parliament  only  availed  itself  of  a  discretion- 
ary power  which  is  both  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  governing  power  of  every  other  state  in 
Europe.  The  negotiations  relative  to  this 
matter  resulted  in  a  triumph  for  Belgium,  the 
French  Government  being  obliged  to  with- 
draw its  pretensions.  The  contracting  parties 
agreed  that  the  Great  Eastern  of  France  and 
the  Luxemburg  of  Belgium  might  conclude 
conventions  for  traffic  with  each  other.  The 
Eastern    Railway    may    henceforward    run 

*  See  the  names  of  the  minlBten  in  the  AxxBicAn  An- 
KUAL  Ctolopjtoia  for  1888. 


through-trains  between  Antwerp  and  Basle, 
the  management  of  which,  while  upon  Belgian 
territory,  will  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  Belgian 
railway  officers.  Reductions  in  tihe  tariff  msj 
be  made  between  stations  in  France  and 
stations  in  Belgium,  provided  that  such  re- 
ductions are  not  inconustent  with  the  tariff  of 
the  Belgian  line.  No  reduction  is  to  take 
place  in  the  rates  between  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  which  might  induce  Swiss  shippers 
to  send  their  goods  to  Dutch  ports  rather  than 
to  those  of  Belgium. 

The  following  convention  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  Bel^um,  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  signed  at 
Brussels,  November  16,  1868 : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
his  Mi\jesty  the  Kin^  of  the  Belfl^iims,  led  by  the 
wish  to  reffulate  the  citizenship  of  those  persons  who 
emigrate  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bel- 
num  and  from  Belfi^um  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  resolved  to  make  a  convention  on 
this  subject,  and  have  appointed  for  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely :  The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Henry  Shelton  Sanford,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  their  minister  resident  near  his 
Migest^  the  Ehig  of  the  Belfiana^  and  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  uie  Siour  Jules  Yander 
Stiohelen,  Grand  Cross  ot  the  Order  of  the  Dutch 
Lion,  etc.,  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  who, 
after  having  communicated  to  ea<^  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  proper  form,  ha?e 
agreed  upon  the  following  artides : 

Abtiolie  1.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
or  shall  have  been  naturalized  in  Belgium  will  be 
considered  by  the  United  States  aa  citizens  of  Bel- 

fium.  Beoiprocally,  Belgians  who  may  or  shall 
ave  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  will  be 
considered  by  Belgium  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

AsT.  2.  Citizens  of  either  contracting  party,  in  case 
of  their  return  to  their  original  countiy,  can  be  pros- 
ecuted there  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors  committed 
before  naturalization,  saving  to  them  such  limits- 
tions  as  are  established  by  the  laws  of  their  original 
country. 

Abt.  8.  Naturalized  citizens  of  either  contracting 
party,  who  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  the 
country  which  has  naturalized  them^  cannot  be  held 
to  the  obligation  of  military  service  in  their  original 
country  or  to  incidental  obligation  resulting  there- 
from in  the  event  of  their  return  to  it,  except  m  cases 
of  desertion  from  organized  and  embodied  militaiy 
or  naval  service,  or  those  that  may  be  assimihited 
thereto  by  the  Jaws  of  that  country. 

Abt.  4.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  naturalized 
in  Belgium  shall  be  considered  by  Belgium  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  when  they  shall  have 
recovered  their  chaiaoter  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  Bocordinff  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Beciprocallv,  Belgians  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  as  Belgians  by  the  United 
States  when  they  shaU  have  recovered  their  charao* 
ter  as  Belgians,  according  to  the  laws  of  Belgium. 

Abt.  5.  The  present  convention  shall  enter  into 
execution  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, and  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  neither  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  given  notice  six  months  in  advance  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same,  it  shall  continuo 
in  force  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the 
other  of  such  intention. 

Abt.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  bis  Higesty 
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the  King  of  the  Belgians,  with  the  consent  of  the  300,000,000  francs,  or  £12,000,000.     Thence 

Parg«mcnt;  «ndthe»tiflcations 8hallheexch«iK^  ^p  to  1840  it  fluctuated  between  800,000,000 

•t  Bmseels  within  twelre  months   from   the  date  a.««a«  ^^a  Afu\  aaa  Ann  ^^^^^ .    v^4^«r.J^«  i  o^i a 

hereof,  or  nooner  if  possible.  francs  and  400,000,000  franca ;   between  1840 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipoten-  and  1850  it  increased  to  an  average  of  about 

tiariea  have  signed  the  same  and  affixed  thereto  their  900,000,000  francs,  or  £86,000,000 ;   between 

^^^    .     ^  ,.            «        ,     V      .         V    *  1850  ^^  I860  the  average  reached  1,700,000,- 

siz^-eiirht.  ^^g  ^7  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  es- 

' JULES  VANDEB  8TICHELEN.  timates  that,  for  the  period  between  1860  and 

H.  8. 8ANF0BD.  1870,  it  will  reach  an  annual  average  of  8,000,- 

An  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  com-  000,000  francs,  or  £120^000,000.    The  minister, 

merce  and  navigation  of  July  17,  1868,  be-  however,  remarks  in  his  report  that  the  direct 

tween  the  same  contracting  parties,  was  signed  ^^^  betweai  Belginm  and  countries  out  of 

December  20, 1868,  and  is  ^  follows :  |nf  oP®  w  tardy  m  its  developement ;  that  the 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  f^^  ^^^'^^^  t?^,  *'  "IJf  "^Sf ^"^"^  "^it^  '"^ 

and  his  Mijesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  deeming  it  finding  new  markets.    Ihe  i^elgiui   Govem- 

adviaablethst  there  should  be  an  additional  aitude  ment,  as  a  stunulus  to  foreign  trade,  has  ap- 

to  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  pointed  a  consul  in  the  Danubian  I*rinoipal- 

thcm,  of  Jnly  17, 1858,  have  for  this  pofpose  named  {ties  under  the  orders  of  the  Belgian  legation 

ff  t^^^nf^'SS^rHTnVsTcSSn  i^fo^^'^it  at  Constantinople,  a  consul-gjmerS  at  C&ess^ 

zcn  of  the  United  States,  and  minister  resident  near  and  a  consul-general  at  Tauns ;   and  a  gentle- 

hia  J^'esty  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  snd  his  MiQcsty  man  well  versed  in  commercial  matters  has 

the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Sieur  Jules  Vender  been    attached  to    the    Belgian    legation   at 

fS"^*^'  SMLuteTof  Ford  ^Aff^'  who^^  Washington,  who  is  to  have  no  fixed  residence, 

h^g  communicated  to  eaoh^ther  their  klpoVcrs'  ^^|^  «  ^  move  about  the  United  States  in 

have  agreed  to  and  signed  the  following  additional  order  to  report  where  there  may  be  an  openmg 

aztide:  for  Belgian   trade.      Mr.  Hugh   Wyndham, 

The  h^h  co^raoUng  parties,  desiring  to  secure  second  secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Bms- 

complrte  and  efflaent  protection  to  the  manufwrtjiiw  j     sending  these  statements  in  his  last  re- 

mg  mdostiT  of  their  respective  citisens,  agree  that  zl  ™"'"o     «       ou€.w*i^uwi  »**  uto  wov  ^^ 

anyconnterfeitingin  oneof  thetwocounlSesofthe  Pprt    to    the    Foreign    Office,   observes   that 

trade-marks  affixed  in  the  other  on  merehandlse,  to  Belgium  has  no  trade  at  all  with  California, 

show  its  origin  and  qualitv,  shall  bo  stelcUy  prehib-  and  but  little  with  Ohina  and  Japan ;  whereas 

itedandshjil  give  gponnd^for  an  action  of  <UmajjM  HoDand  and  Switzerland,  both  small  states, 

So^rt^^f^Jiil^^coZ^iS"^^^^^^  are  actively  fostering  th'eir  commerce  with 

be  proven.  those  distant  regions. 

"nie  tnule-markB  in  which  the  dtisens  of  one  of  BELL,  John,  a  statesman  of  Tennessee,  bom 

the  two  conies  may  wish  to  secure  the  rigbt  of  ^ear  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  15, 1797.;  died 

prtmeity  in  the  other  must  be  lodged,  to  wit :  The  ^  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Tenn.,  September 

mai^B  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Brussels,  in  ,'    ^  o^      Vr^^Vu              ^^  «««.,  y^^^    »;«* 

the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commeree,  10,  1869.     His  father  was  a  farmer  m  faur  cir- 

and  the  marks  of  Belgian  citizens  at  the  Patent-Office  cumstances,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  good 

in  Washington.  education,  and  at  so  early  a  period  that  he  was 

Iti8undc»toodthat,if  atrade-mukhMlK^  graduated  at  Cumberland  CoUege  (now  the 

^/J^J^^aS^i??h?fflS^X^'^^^'^'*  fniversity  of  Nashvill^^  at  the  age)f  seven- 

This  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  duration  teen.    Devotmg  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

as  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  the  17th  July,  1858.  law,  he  began  his  professional  career  at  nine- 

to  whieh  it  is  an  addition.    The  ratifications  thereof  teen.    A  year  later,  and  when  he  was  not  of 

Sj?er*?f  SJlSwf^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ""^  '^  "''''''*"' ''''  *^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *  member  of  the  Senate  of 

In^faith  whereof,  the  Tespective  plenipotentiaries  Tennessee;  and,  though  he  remained  ttirough 

have  signed  the  same  and  affixed  thereto  th^r  seals,  the  term,  he  would  not  accept  a  reflection, 

Done  at  Brussels,  in  duplicate,  the  twentieth  of  but  adhered  to  his  profession  until  1820,  when 

Deoember^irfit^n  hun^  and  sixty-eight  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  in  opporition 

%lXSYj^DZi  STICHELEN.  *<>  ^f  weU-lmown  Felix  Grundy,  over  whom 

he  triumphed,  after  an  animated  contest,  by  a 

The  Belgian  Chambers  adopted  the  bill  for  thousand  minority.    He  was  a  Democrat  at 

the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  by  a  that  time,  though  General  Jackson  opposed  his 

large  minority,  and  refused  to  exempt  from  election ;  and  he  must  be  classed  with  the  Cal- 

the    ben^t   of  ito   provisions  even  editors  houn  branch  of  the  Jackson  party.    He  was  so 

unable  to  pay  their  fines.  popular  that  the  Jaoksonians  concluded  to  over- 

The  young  Prince  Royal  died,  after  a  linger-  look  his  independence;  and  he  was  rejected 

ing  and  distressing  illness  at   Brussels,  on  six  times,  serving  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

J^nary  22d.    By  h}s  decease,  the  Count  de  tives  until  1841,  or  fourteen  years.    Long  be- 

Flanders,  brother  of  the  King,  became  heir-  fore  the  expiration  of  these  years  he  had  left 

apparent  to  the  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  the  Democratic  party.  •  Opposing  the  nullifiers, 

seat  in  the  Senate.  he  was  separated  from  Mr.  Camoun ;  and  he 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Belgium  parted  from  President  Jackson  on  the  question 

represented  before  1880  an  annual  average  of  of  the  removal  of  the  deposite  from  the  United 
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States  Bank,  and  yirtaallj  became  one  of  the  of  Buccess,  bnt  it  was  well  supported.    After 
founders  of  the  Whig  party,  in  1884.     That  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,' Mr.  Bell  was  dis- 
year  Mr.  Stevenson  left  the  office  of  Speaker  posed  to  support  his  Administration,  seeing  ia 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  to  become  min-  fiis  success  no  reason  at  all  for  secession  on 
ister  to  England ;  and  the  candidates  for  the  the  part  of  the  South.    For  some  time  he  re- 
vacant  chair  were  Mi.  Bell  and  Mr.  Polk.  The  mained  firmly  in  this  position,  bnt  at  length  he 
former  was  supported  by  all  the  Whigs,  and  by  was  induced  "  to  go  with  his  State."    His  after- 
those  Democratic  members  who  were  opposed  life  was  without  incidents, 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  he  was  elected.    He       BENTON,  Nathaihel  S.,  an  active  politi- 
joined  with  Judge  White  in  the  anti-Yan  Bu-  clan  and  political  leader  for  many  years  in 
ren  movement  in  Tennessee,  which  completed  New  York,  bom  in  Cheshire   County,  New 
his  sins  in  the  estimation  of  President  Jackson,  Hampshire,  February  19,  1702 ;  died  at  Little 
who  could  not,  however,  prevent  his  return  to  Falls,  N.  T.,  June  29, 1869.    He  was  educated 
Congress,  as  his  popularity  in  his  district  re-  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  Maine,  having  for 
mained  unshi^en.     When  General  Harrison  one  of  his  instructors   at  one   time   Daniel 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1841,  Webster,  who  was  principal  of  the  institution, 
he  appointed  Mr.  Bell  Secretary  of  War,  in  During  the  War  of  1812  he  served  first  as 
which  office  he  was  continued  by  President  private  in  the  Thirty-fourth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
Tyler ;  but,  when  Mr.  Tyler  vetoed  the  bill  for  then  as  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  adjutant,  act- 
creating  a  third  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Bell  re-  ing  on  two  occasions  as  Judge- Ad vocate-Gen- 
signed  office,  as  did  aU  the  members  of  the  Cab-  eral  at  Plattsburg.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
inet,  except  Mr.  Webster.    The  Tennessee  Le-  war  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
gislature  then  offered  him  the  place  of  United  tice.    In  1816  he  removed  from  New  Hamp- 
States  Senator,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  on  shire  to  Little  FaUs  in  this  State.     In  1821  he 
the  ground  that  it  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  Herkimer  County, 
Foster,  an  eminent  Whig.    He  remained  in  re-  which  office  he  held  until  1828,  when  he  re- 
tirement six  years,  save  that  he  was  chosen  a  signed,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  State 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  in  1847.     The  Senate.     He  remained  in  the  Senate  three 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  national  Sen-  years  and  four  months,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
ate,  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  1853,  thus  oept  the  position  of  United  States  District  At- 
serving  two  full  terms  in  that  body.    His  en-  tomey  for  Northern  New  York.     Tliis  office  he 
tire  congressional  life  extended  to  twenty-six  held  until  removed  by  President  Harrison  in 
years.    As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Bell  is  1841.    During  this  period,  in  1832,  he  was  ap- 
entitled  to  honorable  mention  and  remembrance,  pointed  first  Judge  of  Herkimer  County  by 
for  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Southern  men  Gk>vemor  Marcy.    In  1845  he  was  elected  Sec- 
whose  course  was  really  national  in  its  charac-  retary  of  State  by  the  Legislature,  which  office 
ter.    When  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  sla-  he  held  until  1848,  when  the  new  constitution 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  first  pre-  went  into  effect.    At  that  time  the  State  Su- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  did  perintendency  of  Public  Schools  was  an  ex 
not  join  with  those  who  were  for  suppressing  offleio  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  gen- 
the  irra>ressible,  hot  voted  for  their  reoep-  erally  devolved  mainly  on  a  deputy.   Mr.  Ben- 
tion.    He  also  opposed  "the  Atherton  gag."  ton  had  for  his  efficient  deputy  Hon.  S.  S. 
For  thus  acting,  he  encountered  opposition  at  Randall,  since  and   now  Superintendent  of 
home;  but  his  constituents  invariably  sustained  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  he  gave 
him.    He  pursued  the  same  course  when  in  the  more  personal  attention  to  this  department 
Senate,  though  the  slavery  question  had  then  than  his  predecessors  had  done.    From  1848 
become  all-important.    It  is  true  he  supported  to  1866  Mr.  Benton  was  not  in  office,  though 
the  compromises  of  1850,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  he  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  "  Amer- 
how  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  when  even  ican  party,^'  and  was  their  candidate  at  one 
Mr.  Webster  was  their  advocate,  and  when  time  for  Canal  Commissioner,  and  at  another 
many  other  Northern  men  gave  them  their  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    In  1855  that  party 
voices  and  their  votes.    When  the  Eansas-Ne-  was  successful  in  carrying  the  State,  and  in 
braska  Bill  was  brought  forward,  in  1854^  Mr.  electing  a  migority  of  the  Canal  Board.    At 
Bell  opposed  its  passage  with  all  his  power,  that  time  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department 
taking  a  position  among  its  most  decided  oppo-  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Canal  Board, 
nents,  not  only  as  violating  the  Missouri  com-  and  Mr.  Benton  was  elected  to  that  office  in 
pact,  to  which  the  honor  of  the  South  was  1856.    He  soon  began  to  add  to  the  duties  and 
pledged,  but  as  unsettling  the  compromise  of  powers  of  the  office,  by  securing  the  passage 
1850,  to  which  both  the  great  parties  had  sol-  of  certain  legislative  enactments.    One  of  his 
emnly  subscribed.    Four  years  later,  he  was  first  steps  was  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
equally  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  Lecomp-  Auditor  transferred  to  the  Governor  and  Sen- 
ton  constitution  that  had  been  framed  for  Kan-  ate,  to  fix  its  duration  for  three  years,  and  to 
sas.    In  1860,  Mr.  Bell  was  nominated  for  the  make  the  salary  $2,500.    Other  acts  were  sub- 
presidency  by  the  ^^  Constitutional  Union  par-  sequently  passed  increasing  the  power  of  the 
ty,"  Mr.  Everett  receiving  the  nomination  for  office,  and  among  them  was  one  making  the 
the  vice-presidency.    This  ticket  had  no  chance  Auditor  a  member  of  the  Contracting  Board. 
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Ifiih  the  demise  of  the  *^  American  party,"  nothing  more  brilliant  and  spirited  has  been 
Xr.  Benton  allied  his  fortunes  with  uie  Re^  known  in  musical  literature.    The  world  ad- 
publicanB.     He  held  the  oflBce  of  Auditor  until  mired  the  writer,  bnt  refVised  to  admit  the 
1868,  a  x>driod  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  claims. of  the  composer.    The  disappointment 
.  saeceeded    by    James   A.  Bell,  the   present  and  the  mortification  brought  on  a  severe  fit 
incumbent.     Mr.  Benton  was  a  man  of  great  of  illness,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  a 
industry,  striot  integrity,  and  strong  will.     He  remarkable  and  unprecedented  action  on  the 
took  great  pains  to  impress  his  ideas  of  canal  part  of  the  yiolinist  Paganini.    He  communi- 
management  upon   the  canal  policy  of  the  cated  his  sympathy  in  the  form  of  a  present  of 
State.     His  reports  were  ably  written,  and  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  his  admiration  by 
his  anomenta  clearly  stated.  a  bold  statement  that  the  erratic  French  com- 
BERLIOZ,  Lotus  Hbotob,  a  distinguished  poser  was  the  equal  of  Beethoven.    Although 
iVench  miiucian,  composer,  and  author,  bom  unfortunate  with  his  opera,  Berlioz  eigoyed  a 
at   G6te-Saint-Andr^    Department  of  Isdre,  certain  success,  about  this  neriod,  with  one  or 
France,  December  11,  1808;   died  in  Paris,  two  symphonies.    ^* Harold'^  and  ^* Romeo  et 
March  9,  1869.     He  was  the  son  of  a  phy-  Juliette,"  both,  we  believe,  inspired  by  Paga- 
sician  of   distinction,  who,  with   the   inten-  nini,  were   readily  accepted  and  applauded. 
tlon  of   educating  him  for  his  own  profes-  His  Requiem  Mass,  the  most  remarkable,  in 
sion,  sent  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  pursue  a  respect  of  instrumentation  at  least,  of  aU  his 
course  of  medica]  study  at  Paris,  but  his  pas-  works,  was  performed,  in  1887,  at  the  obse- 
sion  for  music  led  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  quies  of  General  Damremont,  and,  if  not  en- 
three,  to  desert  his  college,  and  enter  the  Cvhf-  tnusiastically  welcomed,  was  not  condemned. 
mrdoUnre,    Under  the  instmction  of  Lesueur,  The  year  1848  he  devoted  to  a  series  of  cod- 
and  of  Rflicha,  the  influence  of  whose  pecidiar  certs  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  which  he 
teachings  has  always  been  more  or  less  percep-  composed  the  lively  overture,  ^'  Le  Camaval 
tible  in  his  works,  Berlioz  advanced  so  rapidly  Remain,"  and  by  means  of  which  he  laid  the 
as  to  gain,  in  1828,  the  second  prize,  and  in  foundation  of  his  fortune.    At  the  Industrial 
1830  the  first  prize,  for  musical  composition.  Exhibitiou  of  1844  he  enjoyed,  for  the  first 
During  his  four  years  at  the  CanwrMAoiTe^  lie  time,  the  opportunity  of  presenting  one  of  his 
wrote  a  Mass  for  four  voices,  chorus  and  or-  works  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate 
chestra,  the  "  Waverley  "  overture,  a  ^*  Bym-  with  his  designs.    This  was  the  *^  Hymne  k  la 
phome  Fantastique,"  a  ^'Fantaisie  sur  la  Tern-  France,"  which  was  executed  by  an  orchestra 
p^,"  a  second  ^^Fantaisie,"  entitled  '^Scdnes  and  chorus  of  one  thousand  musicians.    In 
de  Faust,"  tiie  cantata  of  ^^Sardanapale,"  and  1846  he  produced,  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique,  a 
a  "Symphonie  Fandbre  et  Triomphale,"  in  'legend  m  four  parts,"  entitled  "LaDamna- 
cmmnemoration  of  the  revolutionary  events  of  tion  de  Faust,"  which  met  with  a  most  flatter- 
July.    These  works  were  highly  valued  by  ing  reception.    "L'Enfancedu  Christ,"  a  "sa- 
musiciana,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  cred  trilogy,"  soon  followed,  and  was  well 
of  the  technical  proficiency  and  the  remarka-  received,  though  not  so  heartily  as  its  imme- 
Ue  skill  in  orchestration  which  they  exhibited;  diate  predecessor.    Between  1855  and  1863 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  tiiey  attracted  any  he  brought  out  a  number  of  symphonies,  all 
degree  of  popular  attention.    In  1830  Berlioz  avowedly  intended  to  exemplify  and  elucidate 
risited  Italy,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  study  his  special  theories  and  convictions,  and  all  ex- 
as  of  recreation.    While  at  Rome,  he  composed  hibiting  his  talents  in  their  worthiest  aspect. 
^L61io,  on  le  Retour  I,  la  Vie,"  a  monodrame;  His  last  composition  of  importance  was  a  he- 
" La  Ballade  du  PAcheur"  (words  by  Goethe);  roio  opera,  "Les  Troyens,"  performed  at  the 
"  Le  ChoBur  des  Ombres  "  (suggested  by  "  Ham-  Th^tre  Lyrique  in  1863,  a  work  regarded  by 
let"),  and  two  overtures,  ^^King  Lear"  and  critics  with  great  interest    While  denied  the 
"Rob  Roy."    Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  in  public  acknowledgments  which  he  craved,  Ber- 
1832,  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  lioz  was  not  left  wholly  without  personal 
GaeiA^  MuntaU  and  the  Jotmial  des  JOihats^  marks  of  recognition.    In  1889  he  received 
his  writings  in  which-  were  models  of  elo-  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
quence,  force,  and  perspicuity.    It  is  probable  the  ofiSce  of  librarian  of  the  Coniervatoire ; 
that  he  won  more  adherents  by  strength  of  and  in  1856  he  was  appointed  to  the  seat  in  the 
argument  than  his  musical  works,  unaided,  Institute  left  vacant  by  the  d^ath  of  Adolphe 
could  ever  have  obtained  for  him.    He  became  Adam.    He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
the  centre  of  a  little  group  of  enthusiasts,  juries  on  Musical  Instruments,  at  the  Intema- 
whoee  united  power  was  sufficient  to  induce  tional  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris.    By 
operatic'  and  other  managers  to  give  him  a  his  literary  works  he  acquired  hosts  of  fiHlendis 
hearing,  though  not  to  persuade  the  public  to  and  admirers  in  Quarters  where  his  musical 
tolerate  him.     His  first  opera,   "Benvenuto  achievements  would  never  have  given  him  a 
CeHiiu,"  produced  in  1888,  was  a  disastrous  footing;  and  even  the  hostility  of  those  who 
fulure,  and  was  condemned  by  every  voice  in  were  opposed  to  his  essthetic  theories  was  dis- 
Paris  except  those  of  Berlioz  and  his  friends,  armed  by  his  masterly  "Treatise  upon  Modem 
the  composer  himself  endeavoring  to  justify  Instrumentation,  etc.,"  a  work  the  value  of 
the  wort  in  a  series  of  essays,  than  which  which  to  students,  and  to  practising  musicians 
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as  veil,  cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  His  or-  long,  flows  through  the  very  heart  of  BoMTia. 
chestral  compositions  far  excel  those  of  any  .The  Gnapore,  forming  the  boondary-lme  be- 
other  writer,  and,  in  his  development  of  the  re-  tween  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  has  its  head-w«ters 
sources  of  instrumentation,  he  was  thoroughly  almost  in  sight  of  the  head-watem  of  the  Rio 
original.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  de  la  Plata.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  affin- 
in  comparative  retirement,  although  he  came  ents  of  the  Madeira  witi^  their  tributaries  can- 
indirectly  before  the  public  ten  years  ago,  not  fall  short  of  5,000  miles,  for  at  least  4,000 
when  "  Alceste  '^  was  revived  at  the  Grand  of  which  it  is  suited  to  steamboat  navigation. 
Opera.  The  managers  of  that  institution  fixed  The  banks  of  these  rivers  afford  excellent  nat- 
ujpon  him  as  the  man  most  capable  of  any  in  ural  landing-places.  All  travellers  attest  to 
France  to  restore  the  traditions  and  recall  the  the  climate  being  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
exact  spirit  of  Gluck^s  noble  work.    '^  Alceste  ^'  world. 

was  superbly  produced,  under  his  exclusive  di-        The  population  is  in  great  part  upon  the 

rection.    Aside  from  the  Treatise  on  Instru-  Amazon  slope.    Many  populous  centres  are 

mentation,  already   mentioned,  M.  Berlioz's  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  far  in  the 

principal  literary  works  were:  '^  A  Musical  east  and  northeast    Among  these  towns  are 

Tour  in  Germany  and  Italy:  Studies  of  Bee-  Santa  Oruz,  containing  some  12,000  inhab- 

thoven,  Gluok,  and  Weber,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1846 ;  itants,  and  Trinidad,  capital  of  the  great  Beni 

''  Orchestral  Soirees,"  18mo,  1854 ;  and  ^'  Musi-  province,  having  6,000.    Ooohabamba  is  a  city 

cal  Oomicalities,"  18mo,  1869.  of  86,000  inhabitants;  it  is  already  the  trade 

BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  centre  of  600,000  people,  and  will  eventually 

President,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  rev-  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 

olution  of  December,  1864,  Mariano  Melgarejo  Bolivia,  furnishing  La  Paz,  with  its  88,000  in- 

dictator,  after  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  habitants,  Ohuquisaoa,  with  its  86,000,   and 

in  February,  1869.    The  ministry,  in  Septem-  Potosi,  with  its  40,000,  the  luxuries  of  other 

ber,  1869,  was  composed  as  follows :  M.  D.  nations.    The  canoe-trade,  whidi  has  q>rung 

Mutioz,  head  of  the  Cabinet,  Minister  of  State  and  up  nnce  Brazil  opened  the  Amazon,  is  aston- 

of  External  Affairs ;  M.  de  la  Lastra,  Minister  isning.    The  Indian  canoemen  are  tonghf  do- 

of  Finances ;  M.  J.  Ribera,  Minister  of  Justice  cile,  and  of  great  endurance, 
and  Public  Instruction:    General  G.  Lanza,        The  people  maybe  divided  into  two  great 

Minister  of  War;   M.  Montero^  Minister  of  sections — ^mining  and  agricultural    One-half 

Worship  and  Industry.     The  area  of  the  re-  of  the  people  are  of  the  Quiohna  and  Aymara 

public  is  estimated  at  from  22,600  to  80,000  Indian  races.    The  latter  have  their  centre  of 

geographical   square   mOes    (1    geographical  population  at  La  Paz.    The  Spani^  is  the 

square  mile=21.26  English  square  miles).    The  dominant  race,  and  is  gradually  gaining  ground 

republic  is  divided  into  eleven  departments,  over  the  Indian.     The  Bolivian  people  are 

which  had,  in  1868,  1,742,352  inhabitants,  to  among  the  most  hardy,  energetic,  and  indus- 

which  must  be  added  about  246,000  Indians,  trious,  of  Spanish  South  America, 
giving  a  total  population  of  1,987,862.    Later       The  most  valuable  products  are  the  potato, 

statements  give  the  population,  exclusive  of  banana,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rice, 

Indians,  as  1,811,868.    In  point  of  ecdesias-  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit    The  finest 

tical  jurisdiction  the  republic  is  divided  into  Peruvian  bark  is  cut  in  northwest  Bolivia,  and 

the  archdiocese  La  Plata  or  Oharcas  (embracing  three-fourths  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  world 

the  departments  of  Ohuquisaca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  come  from  this  district.    Oinnamon  of  excel- 

Tarija,  Atacama),  and  the  dioceses    La  Paz  lent  quality  grows  wild  in  great  abundance, 

(departments  of  La  Paz,  Me^llones),  Santa  Oruz  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown.    Ooeoa  or  betel 

(departments  of  Santa  Oraz,  Beni),  and  Oocha-  is  sold  in  the  La  Paz  market  to  the  amount  of 

bamba  (departments  of  Oochabamba,  Melga-  about  $4,000,000  annually.    The  chocolate  of 

rg a).     The  standing  army,  consisting  of  81  the  Beni  has  no  superior  in  the  world.    Ooflfee 

generals,  869  officers  of  higher  grade,  664  sub-  is  largely  cultivated  for  home  use.     Sugar  is 

altern  officers,  and  8,034  men,  annually  costs  produced  and  largely  manufactured  from  the 

the  republic  two  million  pesos.  cane  in  the  Santa  Oruz  district;  its  quality  is 

Bolivia  is,  on  the  west,  almost  cut  off  from  excellent.  Gotten  grows  wild  in  great  abun- 
the  Pacific,  while  on  the  east  Brazil  interposes  dance ;  it  is  of  two  kinds — white  and  yellow — 
a  vast  territory  t>etween  her  and  the  Atlantic,  both  of  a  fine,  long  staple.  With  the  vast  wild- 
The^  great  chain  of  the  Andes  here  branches  indigo  fields  it  covers  an  immense  extent  of 
out  into  mighty  parallel  ridges.  A  great  ele-  theBoUvian  territory.  Dye-woods  and  dyes 
vatedtable-land,  about  18, 000  feet  high,  and  held  are  numerous.  The  cochineal  is  found  in  its 
between  the  two  grand  ridges  of  the  Andes,  ex-  native  state^  and  abundant.  Vanilla,  wild  sar- 
tends  almost  from  the  northern  confine  of  the  sapiffilla,  wild  almonds,  cfaffron,  laurel,  and 
Argentine  Republic  northwest  to  the  frx>ntier  white  wax,  yellow  and  black  beeswax,  rhu- 
of  Peru.  All  the  water-courses  to  the  east  of  barb,  gentian,  jalap,  aloes,  and  ipecacuanha, 
this  table-land  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  The  are  al^  abundant.  A  great  variety  of  balsams 
three  larger  streams  are  affluents  of  the  river  are  found.  Sixty-four  different  kinds  of  forest- 
Madeira;  their  names  are  the  Beni,  Mamore,  trees  are  counted  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
and  Guapore.    The  Mamore,  nearly  900  miles  rivers.    Yast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  roam 
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in  the  Bern  and  Ohiqnitos  provinoes.    On  the  General  Cespedes,  as  a  first  homage  to  his  American 

higher  lands  are  found  the  UamS)  the  sheep,  5?^"*  *°^  heroic  efforts  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 

«Mt,  and  the  Vienna.    The  mineral  wealth  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^'^y. 

Bolivia  is  fabulous.     Besides  silver,  there  are  A  new  revolutionary  movement  agunstMel- 

fbmid  gold,  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  ood,  and  garejo  was  began  at  the  close  of  October,  by 

fosml  aalta.    The  gold  wakings  of  the  head-  General  Morales,  consul  of  Bolivia  at  Oallao, 

waters  of  the  affiuenta  of  the  Madeira  are  whoa  few  years  since  attempted  the  overthrow 

eelebrated,  and  from  the  single  sHver  moontain  of  President  Belca.  He  appctfu^  upon  the  fron- 

of  Poftoei  nearly  enongh  silver  has  heen  taken  tier  of  the  country  with  uiree  hunored  muskets 

to  pay  our  natianal  debt.  and  rallied  a  number  of  adherents  to  his  stand- 

The  foreign  trade  passes  through  the  Peru-  ard;  but  the  movement  was  speedily  crushed. 

vian  port  of  Aries.    The  foreign   European  The  GcTvemment  continues  to  make  great 

trade  in.  imports  amoonta  to  about  $8,000,000  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Amazon 

annually*    This  is  ofibet  in  exports  of  Peruvian  Valley.     On  October  1, 1869,  it  gave  to  Mr. 

bark,  guano,  oc^per,  etOL    The  balance  of  iarnde  A.  D.  Piper,  a  citizen  of  California,  a  conces- 

against  the  country  is  pud  for  by  a  part  Of  her  ston  of  a  vast  tract  of  land.     Mr.  Piper,  who 

sSver  product,  which  is  about  $2,600,000  an-  represents  a  California  company,  contracted, 

nnaUy.  on  the  other  hand,  to  introduce  1,000  families 

Bciivia  made,  in  March,  1867,  a  treaty  of  for  each  five  years  during  twenty-five  years. 

limite,  eommeroe,  and  navigation,  with  BraziL  A  great  impulse  to  Bolivian  commerce  is  also 

This  was,  late  in  1868,  ratified  by  both  nations,  expected  fcom  the  new  railroads  which  the  Ar- 

and  the  party  £iivorable  to  the  treaty  hope  that  gentlne  Repnblio,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  expect  to 

it  will  open  the  way  to  steam  communication,  build  to  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

via  the  Ainazon,  with  the  world.    On  the  other  BOTTS,  Johk  Minor,  a  Virginian  politician 

hand,  diseontent  with  it  still  prevails.  and  statesman,  bom  in  Dumfries,  Prince  Wil- 

There  is  an  internal  trade  in  Bolivia  amount-  liam  County,  Ya.,  September  16,  1802;  died 

ingto  ahont  $50,000,000  annually.  at  his  residence  in  Culpepper,  Ya.,  January  7, 

xherevolutioii  prevailing  in  1867  was  ended  in  1869.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed 
the  beginning  of  1868,  by  the  revolutionary  lead-  to  Frederioksbiu-g,  and  from  thence  to  Hich- 
en  emigrating  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Pres-  mond,  where  they  perished  in  the  great  theatre 
ident  Melgarejo  caused  his  first  cousin.  Colonel  fire  in  1811.  Young  Botts  received  a  good 
Lozada,  one  of  the  hraveat  officers  in  the  army,  school  education  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
to  be  ahot  for  having  attempting  to  raise  a  coun-  his  parents  during  his  youth,  and  so  thorough 
ter-reTolution.  The  despotic  act  excited  great  a  preparation  for  the  law,  which  was  the  pro- 
indignation.;  hut  Melgarejo  had  the  army  per-  fession  of  his  choice,  that  he  was  admitted  to 
fectiy  nnder  his  controL  The  general  dissatis-  the  bar  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  he  had 
faction  with  President  Melgar^o  continued,  practised  law  for  about  six  years,  he  retired  to 
however,  and  the  Pre«dent  proclaimed  himself  a  farm  in  Henrico  County,  and  established 
m  February,  1869,  again  dictator  of  the  republic,  himself  as  a  Yirginia  country  gentieman.  He 
His  Oahinet  approved  unanimously  of  this  step,  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  however,  for,  in 
In  May  he  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  const!-  1888,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county 
tution,  and  ordered  elections  for  Congressmen  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  at  once 
and  Senators.  The  people  received  this  return  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading 
of  their  oanstitutional  nghts  with  enthusiasm,  memb^s  of  this  body,  and  soon  became  one 
He  coatinaed,  however,  to  exercise  full  control,  of  the  most  active  politicians   in  Yirginia, 

The  €h>vemnient  recognised,  in  June,  the  working  with  the  Whig  party.    He  was  sev- 

belligerent  rights  of  Cuba  by  the  following  eral  times  reelected  to  the  Legislature.    In 

decree:  1889  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  there 

TomMBiMencytUMi.ad<TofnrHanAfc^qf  Btood  earnestiy  and  ably  by  %nry  Cla^^ 

iU  liwf&ional  Govemmmit  of  OUba:  ously  advocating  most  of  the  pomts  of  tne  great 

Sot:  I  hare  the  honor  to  tnuismit  herewith  to  leader^s  progranmie — a  national  bank,  a  pro- 

yosrSsoeUeiu^  A  copy  of  the  deoree  by  which  Bolivia  tective  tarifi^,  and  the  distribution  among  the 

rewgjiies  the  helUgerentri^ts  of  the  Cuban  patriots  g^^^g  ^f  ^j^^  proceeds  of  the  public  knds. 

and  the  legitimacj  of  the  Provisional  Government     a«.«-  -« :^«  *L>^  <«■»«**«<.  i»a  -nma  4^ofAAf^^  v.«. 

which  thefhare^TKaniied.    The  cause  espoused  by  ^^J  wrvmg  two  terms  he  vas  defeated  by 

Oeneial  desDedes  is  thoiooffhly  Ameriean,  seeking  Mr.  Seddon,  but,  m  1847,  succeeded  m  gammg 

for  independenoe  and  the  destruction  of  SpanisE  a  reflection.    In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 

despotism.    God  and  right  sustain  its  justice,  and  National  Whig  Convention,  which  nominated 

^piayenof^eContin^n^^^^                   its  suo-  Harrison  and  Tyler.    He  had  been  a  warm 

MABIANO  bONATO  MTJltOZ.  personal  friend  of  John  Tyler,  elected  Yice- 

Ia.FAs,  c/wM  10, 1869.  President  in  November,  1840,  and  who,  by  the 

Mariano  Melgarejo,  PiovisUmal  President  of  Bo-  death  of  General  Harrison,  in  April,  1841,  be- 

iivia,  decrees :  came  President  of  tiie  United  States ;  hut,  soon 

1.  That  the  Government  of  Bolivia  recoj^nizes  the  aft^j.  ^r.  Tyler's  accession  to  office,  Mr.  Botts, 
Ae^y|?^''^t"iSS^b^^^^     ^^  legitimacy  of  j^  ^  conversation  with  him,  learned  his  intention 

2.  BoUvU  send?hSr  heirtrfelt  'sympathy  to  the  of  seceding  from  the  party  which  had  elected 
Bobla  upholders  of  snoh  a  saorea  cause,  and  to  him,  and  he  at  once  denounced  nim,  and  pro- 
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claimed  open  war  with  him,  which  he  carried  leader,  horn  in  New  York  City,  April  9,  1815; 
on  as  long  as  Mr.  Tyler  was  President.    In  died  there,  Fehmary  9,  1869.      His  father, 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  he  lahored  Thomas  S.  Brady,  an  accomplished  scholar,  had 
earnestly  and  indefatigably  for  the  election  of  emigrated  with  his  family  from  Ireland  in  1812, 
Mr.  Olay.     In  1852  Mr.  Botts  resumed  the  and,  after  teaching  a  classical  school  for  some 
practice  of  his  profession  in-  Richmond,  and  years,  entered  the  legal  profesaion,  and  died  in 
speedily  met  with  the  largo  success  to  which  the  prime  of  life,  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court, 
his  g^eat  talents  and  high  legal  ability  entitled  leaving  eight  children  to  the  care  of  this  son. 
him.    On  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  party,  James  T.  Brady  was  educated  mostly  by  his 
he  joined  the  American  party,  and  in  1859  an  father,  in  his  school,  and  sabseqaently  in  his 
attempt  was  made  by  that  political  organiza-  office ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  such 
tion  to  nominate  him  for  the  presidency,  but  was  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  law,  that  he 
it  proved  a  failure.    He  continued  his  practice  acted  the  part  of  junior  counsel  to  his  father, 
and  remained  in  Richmond  till  the  commence-  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in.  1835,  when  but 
ment  of  the  war,  but,  being  devoted  to  the  twenty  years  of  age,  and  thoiMB^h  *'  there  were 
Union,  and  having  used  all  his  efforts,  with-  giants "  among  the  members  of  the  New  York 
out  avail,  to  prevent  Virginia  from  taking  bar  "  in  those  days,'?  men  like  Graham,  San- 
the  suicidal  step  of  secession,  he  retired  to  ford.  Lord,  Blunt,  .Greorge  Wood,  and  Ogden 
his  farm  near  Culpepper  Gourt-House,  where  Hoffinan,  he,  almost  at  a  bound,  sprang  into 
he  remained  most  of  the  time  during  the  war,  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  and  main- 
hated  yet  respected  by  the  enemy.    He  was,  tained  his  place  there  ever  after,  sustained  hj 
however,  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  trial  and  bis  profound  knowledge  of  the  Law,  his  readj 
inconvenience.    One  night  in  March,  1862,  a  tact,  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  his  genial 
squad  of  a  hundred  men,  under  the  orders  of  and  courteous  manners.    He  was  conspicnous 
General  Winder,  come  to  his  house,  took  him  for  his  ability  in  all  departments  of  the  law, 
from   his   bed,   and  carried  him  to  prison,  winning  verdicts  from  judges  and  jurors,  alike 
where  he  was  held  in  solitary  confinement  in  great  patent  cases,  like  that  of  Goodyear  ts, 
for  eight  weeks.     His  arrest  was  caused  by  Day ;  cases  involving  questions  of  medical  ju- 
the  well-founded  suspicion  that  he  was  writ-  risprudence,  like  the  Allaire  and  Pariah  will 
ing  a  secret  history  of  the  war.    Search  was  cases,  and  the  mond-insanity  plea  in  the  case 
made  for   the  manuscript,  but  nothing  was  of  the  forger  Huntington  or  the  homicide  0<^e; 
found.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  this  miss-  divorce  cases,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Forre^ 
ing  manuscript  (of  which  a  portion  had  been  and,  indeed,  in  civil  oases  of  all  sorts ;  but  his 
in  1862  confided  to  the  Oount  de  Mercier,  special  power  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
French  minister  at  Washington),  formed  the  in  criminal  cases,  where  he  usually  undertook 
basis  of  a  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Botts,  the  defence.    At  one  time  he  successfully  de- 
and  published  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Har-  fended  four  clients,  charged  with  murder,  in  a 
per  &   Brothers,  with    the   title   of  "The  single  week,  and  all  without  fee  or  reward.  His 
Great  Rebellion,  its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Prog-  defence  of  Daniel  £.  Sickles,  at  Washington,  in 
ress,  and  Disastrous  Failure  I  '*     The  work  1859,  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  achieve- 
was  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  nar-  ments  as  a  great  criminal  lawyer.    In  most  of 
rative,  and  was  published  in  a  time  too  thickly  the  remarkable  civil  or  criminal  canses  of  the 
crowded  with  great  events,  to  have  any  very  past  thirty  years  he  had  been  retained  on  one 
considerable  side,  and  was,  perhaps,  less  im-  side  or  the  other.    His  success  as  an  advocate 
portant  in  its  revelations  than   the   author  was  not  due  to  any  chicanery,  not  even  to  any  of 
deemed  it.    After  his  release  from  prison  Mr.  the  generally  considered  admissible  advantages 
Botts   returned  to  his  home  at  Culpepper,  taken  by  many  members  of  the  profession.  He 
Here  he  was  continually  persecuted  by  the  was  clear,  frank,  and  honest,  in  the  statement 
enemy.    His  farm,  too,  was  repeatedly  over-  of  his  cases,  skilful  and  almost  invariably  cour- 
run  by  both  armies,  and  dug  over,  time  and  teous  in  his  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
again,    for   military  operations.     When   the  but  his  arguments  were  put  with  such  tact, 
war  had  closed,  Mr.  Botts  again  took  a  deep  his  statement  of  facts  was  so  lucid  and  candid, 
interest  in  political  matters.    He  labored  ear-  and  his  appeals  were  so  eloquent  and  impres- 
nestly  for  the  early  restoration  of  his  State  to  sive,  that  he  almost  invariably  carried  judge 
the  Union,  but  without  success.    He  was  a  and  jury  with  him.    It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
delegate  to  the  National  Oonventiou  of  South-  never  lost  a  case  in  which  he  was  before  a  jury 
em  Loyalists  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  in  for  more  than  a  week;  by  that  time  they  saw 
1867  signed  his  name  on  the  bail-bonds  of  every  thing  through  his  eyes.    With  his  rare 
Jefferson  Davis.    From  that  time  his  energies  gifts  of  quick  insight  and  brilliant  eloquence 
steadily  declined.    He  declared  his  intention  he  was  necessarily  a  political  leader ;  but  no 
to  take  the  stump  during  the  last  canvass,  for  man  was  ever  niore  thoroughly  free  from  per- 
General  Grant,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  or  sonal  aspiration  for  office.    He  would  have 
take  any  active  part  in  the  contest,  on  account  nothing  to  do  with  any  office  which  was  out 
of  his  failing  health.  of  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  did  not  desire 
BRADY,  Jamss  Topham,  a  learned,  accom-  any  higher  honor  than  that  of  being  a  great 
plished,  and  eloquent  advocate  and  political  lawyer;  yet,  as  a  Democrat,  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  tlioroQgUj-tnisted  and  trostworthj  mem-  ezceedinglj  fond  of  social  ex^fojments.     He 

bers  of  his  party.    Ab  a  politician,  Mr.  Brady  idolized  the  children  of  his  sisters,  and  was 

was  of  what 'might  be  called  a  conservative  always  happy  in  winning  the  confidence  and 

torn  of  mind,  but  his  impulses  and  his  acnte  esteem  of  the  little  ones.    Bnt  he  coald  readily 

sense  of  jnstioe  often  overbalanced  these  ten-  torn  away  from  social  pleasures  to  the  duties 

denciea.     He  never  held  office  except  once,  of  the  office  and  court.    To  his  social  accom- 

when  he  was  Corporation  Counsel ;  he  con*  plishments  and  legal  attainments  must  be  add- 

eented  to  accept  this  position  because  it  was  ed  an  excellent  literary  taste.    In  the  brilliant 

in  the  line  of  his  nrofession,  and  while   oc-  days  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  Magaeine  he 

eupying  the  place  ne  made  many  important  was  a  frequent  contributor,  and  he  wrote  be- 

improvements  in  the  administration  of  muni-  sides  for  other  periodicals.    One  of  the  most 

cipallaw.     Before  the  war  he  was  an  ultra  beautiM  of  these  waifs, '^  A  Christmas  Dream," 

Statea-BightB  man.    In  1860  he  had  supported  originally  contributed  by  him  to  Park  Bexga- 

Breckixmdge,  and  even  carried  his  support  so  min's  literary  paper,  Hie  New  Worlds  in  1846, 

far  as  to  discourage  fusion  on  the.  electoral  was  subsequently,  by  one  of  his  friends,  put 

ticket  between  the  two  Democratic  presiden-  into  a  little  Christmas  volume,  exquimtely  illus- 

tial  candidates,  while  he  consented  to  be  a  can-  trated,  and  for  years  formed  one  of  the  most 

didate  for  Governor  himself  on  the  Hard  ticket,  beautL^  of  the  minor  holiday  books.    High- 

againat  'William  Kelly,  the  Soft  candidate,  in  minded,  generous,  prodigal  to  a  fault,  hating 

order  to  uphold  a  principle.    If  there  had  been  meanness  in  every  form,  delicate  in  the  matter 

any  chance  of  his  election,  he  would  not  have  of  fees  from  his  cUents,  taking  whatever  was 

been  a  candidate.    But,  while  supporting  the  given  him  oftener  t^an  what  he  might  have 

war  measures  of  Lincoln's  Administration,  on  asked,  so  averse  to  even  the  appearance  of  evil 

one  point,  and  only  one,  he  differed  with  the  that  he  never  took  a  case  in  the  court  of  which 

Government.    He  did  not  believe  in  the  doc-  his  brother  wi^s  the  Judge,  he  went  down  to 

trine  of  military  necessity  as  applied  toKorth-  the  grave  with  a  record  such  as  few  men  leave 

em  States  or  without  the  hostile  lines  of  behind  them. 

the  enemy.  Politics,  however,  never  entered  BRAZIL,*  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em- 
into  his  professional  life,  and  one  of  his  peror,  Pedro  II.,  bom  December  2,  1826;  suc- 
greatest  cases  was  his  defence  of  the  spy  ceeded  his  father  April  7, 1881 ;  has  two  daugh- 
Qzecuted  at  G^ovemor's  Island.  No  man  ever  ters :  Isabella,  married  to  the  Count  d'£u,  son 
adhered  to  a  determination  not  to  accept  office  of  the  Duke  de  Kemours ;  and  Leopoldina,  mar- 
outride  of  the  line  of  his  profession  more  firmly  ried  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha ; 
than  Mr.  Brady.  Nearly  every  place  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Pedro,  bom  March  19, 
giftoftbeDemocracyof  New  York  was  offered  1866.  The  conservative  ministry,  appointed 
to  him,  and  declined  by  him«  He  was  pressed  July  15,  1868,  remained  in  power  throughout 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  in  Con-  the  year  1869.  Area,  8^81,000  square  miles, 
gress,  bat  he  steadily  refused,  and  in  1861  he  Strength  of  the  army  73,784 ;  the  army  of 
peremptorily  declined  the  Tammany  nomination  operation  in  Paraguay  was  estimated  in  Jan- 
for  Mayor.  During  the  period  that  intervened  uary,  1868,  at  42,817  men.  The  total  pop- 
between  this  action  on  his  part  and  the  dose  of  ulation  was  (1867) .  estimated  at  11,280,000, 
the  war,  he  made  many  speeches  on  national  1,400,000  of  whom  are  slaves.  The  wild  In- 
qaestiona,  some  of  whidi  produced  a  profound  dians,  not  included  in  the  total  population,  are 
impression  upon  the  country.  In  October,  said  to  number  600,000. 
1862,  he  was  induced  to  address  the  Seymour  The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Bio 
Association  of  New  York,  and  in  his  remarks  Janeiro,  during  1868,  was  8,855,  to  which 
on  that  oocasion  he  boldly  said,  '^  The  South,  in  must  be  added  abouti  8,500  landed  in  the  south- 
leaving  us  at  the  particular  time  she  did,  did  em  provinces,  making  the  total  immigration 
so  without  the  slightest  pretext  of  justificalion  for  the  year,  throughout  the  empire,  not 
or  excuse."  These  speeches  were  followed  up  more  than  12,000  at  the  outside.  More  than 
by  other  and  bolder  efforts.  In  March,  186^  half  of  the  immigrants  were  Portuguese ;  the 
he  had  the  satisfaotjon  of  addressing  a  war-  Germans  rank  second  in  point  of  numbers ; 
meeting  in  Tammany  HalL  Near  the  close  of  and  the  English  (with  whom  are  included  the 
the  war  Mr.  Brady  was  appointed  a  member  Scotch  and  the  Irish)  come  next.  Spaniards 
of  a  commission,  of  which  General  William  F.  are  few,  but  there  is  a  respectable  number  of 
8mith  was  chief^  to  inquire  into  the  adminis-  French  and  Italians.  Of  the  French,  there 
tration  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  under  were  several  families  from  Algiers,  hardy,  ro- 
Qeneral  Butler  and  General  Banks.  The  com-  bust  farmers,  who  left  their  homes  on  account 
mission  discharged  the  duties  of  their  appoint-  of  a  terrible  drought  which  reigned  in  that 
ment,  and  made  their  report  to  the  Secretary  eountry.  They  settled  in  the  province  of 
of  War,  but  there  the  matter  ended.  The  Parana,  where  they  have  since  been  joined  by 
report  has  never  been  published,  notwith-  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  who 
standing  the  public  interest  felt  in  the  subject  saUed  directly  from  Marseilles  for  Brazil.  The- 
of  their  inquiry,  both  at  the  time  and  since. 

OuWde  of  profewonal  M.d  poUticd  life  Mr.  ^'S!^t'^^lt^,fm.?^^to/i^^^ 

Brady   was  peculiarly   amiable,  and  he  was  anny,  and  commerclftl  and  navigation  ■tatlstice. 
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number  of  North  Amarictiis  is  put  down  at  tteamen  and  sailing-craft.  The  eqaadron 
405.  Aboot  250  of  these  were  from  the  Sooth-  moonts  151  cannon,  and  is  manned  bj  4^27 
em  States,  of  whom  more  than  half  went  to  men.  Other  vessels  are  posted  at  MonteTideo 
Braal  at  their  own  expense^  and  nearly  all  had  and  4m  the  Umgoaj.  Twelve  small  ircMi  ateam- 
friends  or  relatires  already  settled  in  the  era-  era  were  being  built  in  Europe  for  service 
ptre.  The  German  imnugration  has  aogmented  on  the  Amazon,  and  a  gonboat  was  building 
rapidljr  in  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  at  Para.  An  extraordinary  credit  of  over 
good  management  of  the  BrazUSaa  imimgration  $6,000,000  was  of>ened  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
agent  in  Germany.  rine  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  emigratioa  According  to  the  budget  bron^t  f<»'ward 

from  the  port  of  Bio  Janeiro,  from  which  it  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  for    the    year 

spears  that  the  immigration  exceeded  the  1870-'71,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $28,- 

outgoings  by  4,196.    No  fewer  than  338  North  100,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  $32,- 

Americans  left  the  country  during  the  year —  090,500,  leaving  a  deficit  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

convincing  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  This  deficit  the  minister  proposed  to  meet 

for  establuhing  an  American  colony  in  Brazil  by  increased  import  duties,  and  in   accord- 

With  405  arrivals  and  838  departures,  the  reov-  anoe  with  his  views  the  House  Committee  re- 

nant  is  seen  to  be  vay  smalL    Of  the  338  who  ported  a  bill  Bdding  40  per  cent,  to  the  pres- 

left,  about  100  were  immigrants  from  the  South-  ent  duties  on  foreign  goods  entered  for  oon- 

em  States.  sumption  (abolishing  the  collection  of  15  per 

The  Brazilian  Grovemment,  in  its  anxiety  to  cent,  in  gold),  and  raising  the  duties  on  free 

E remote  immigration  to  its  shores,  has  made  goods  to  5  per  cent  besides  placing  5  per  cent, 
beral  arrangements  to  assist  in  paying  the  of  "additional  "duties  on  the  goods  not  charge- 
passages  of  immigrants  to  BraziL  During  the  able  with  such.  It  was  also  proposed  to  levy 
year  1868  the  aggregate  number  of  those  who  landing  and  shipping  dues  in  ue  custom-house, 
received  "  assisted  passages  "  was  1,236.  More  and  to  charge  for  warehouse  rent  therein  frx>m 
than  half  this  number  were  British  sulgects;  the  day  of  landing  the  goods.  The  distressing 
385  were  Germans;  132  North  Americans,  and  condition  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  without 
only  two  Portuguese.  This  is  remarkable,  con-  means  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  or 
sidering  that,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  meet  its  obligations  with  the  creditors  of  the 
of  immigrants  of  the  year  were  Portugueseu  state,  compelled  the  Crovemment,  previous  to 
During  the  year,  65  vessels,  of  variou  snation-  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  to  resolve  on 
alities,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  with  immigrants,  a  decree  authorizing  a  fresh  issue  of  paper 
Brazil  has  a  Passengers^  Act  intended  to  pro*  money. 

tect  immigranto  on  board  the  ships  which  take  According  to  the  Treasury  return  published, 
them  to  its  shores.  This  law  applies  to  all  the  ascertained  indebtedness  of  the  nation,  ex- 
ships  carrying  four  passengers  in  the  steerage  elusive  of  the  foreign  debt,  which  is  about 
to  every  hundred  tons  of  burden.  Its  ezecu-  £14,000,000,  was,  on  Sept^nber  30, 1869,  as 
tion  is  ccmfided  to  the  Official  Agent  of  Oolo-  follows : 

nization,  who  visits  the  ship  immediately  on        Bonds  payable  in  currency isoloisjroo 

its  arrival  in  port,  makes  mmute  m^wnes        Bonds  payable  in  gold. solooojooo 

with  regard  te  the  treatment  which  the  immi-        Paper-monev  in  droolation I8l,05i,785 

grants  received  on  their  voyage,  proceeds  at  Treasuiy  buls  bearing  interest.  —    69,859,900 

once  to  on  investigation,  if  the  complaints  are  Of  the  above,  35,279,700  milreis  have  been 

suflicient  to  warrant  it,  and  imposes  such  a  fine  added  since  the  28th  of  February,  1869,  vix. : 

on  the  vessel  as  he  may  deem  Just,  if  those  Bonds,  24,249,900;  paper  money,  6,140,000; 

complaints  prove  to  be  well-founded.    It  is  interest  -  bearing    treasury    bills,    4,889,900. 

claimed  that^  owing  to  th^  excellent  regnla-  Adding   the    foreign  debt   to   the   internal 

tions,  which  are  rigidly  carried  out,  emigrants  debt,  the  total  of  the  Brazilian  debt  becomes, 

to  Rio  Janeiro  are  better  protected  than  even  taking  the  foreign  debt  at  the  present  rate 

those  to  New  York.    The  great  migority  of  of  exchange,  about   643,000,000  milreis,  or 

the  emigrants  going  to  Brazil  are  laborers  and  $321,600,000  currency.  Of  this  total,  181,054,- 

agricnlturists.  735  milreis  bears  no  interest.    The  charges  of 

The  Brazilian  navy  now  consists  of  sixteen  the  debt  are  estimated  by  the  Minister  of  Ti- 

monitors  and  casemates,  and  one  building  in  nance  at  29,000,000  milreis,  but  it  is  expected 

Rio,  forty  wooden  steamers,  eight  transport  that  next  year  they  will  be  36,000,000,  owing 

steamers,  two  auxiliary  propeUer  sailing-cor*  to  the  fiirther  expenses  of  the  war,  which  will 

vettes,  and  eleven  sailing-vessds  of  various  require  the  borrowing  of  60,000,000  to  70,000,- 

kinds.     These  mount  298  cannon — ^the  heavi-  000  more  milreis. 

est  one-hundred-and-fifty-pounder  rifles— 4re  The  exports,  daring  1868,  are  valued  at  $52,- 

manned  by  7,353  men,  and  the  sixty-five  steam-  376,000.    The  exports  of  cofiee  from  Rio  Ja- 

ers  have  engines  of  7,299  horse-power;  fifteen  neiro  show  a  falliag  off  of  837,028  sacks  dar- 

iron-olads,    seventeen   steam   gunboats,    two  ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1868  as  compared 

steam  corvettes,  and  four  other  vessels,  form  with  the  same  period  of  1867,  when  1,583,103 

the  Bouadron  in  Paraguay,  to  which  are  at-  sacks  were  exported.     The  exports  to  the 

tachea  two  transports  and  a  host  of  chartered  United  States  show  a  decrease  this  year  of 
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23,000  sacks,  having  been  only  344,154  against  the  United  States  has  not  advised  this  Govern- 
366,192  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1867.  A  ment  that  he  has  been  infonned  by  Mr. 
part  of  the  deficiency  is,  however,  made  up  by  Seward  of  his  having  issued  renewed  instmc* 
an  inereased  stock  on  hand,  namely,  189,000  tions  to  the  United  States  minister  in  Brazil, 
«icks  against  59,000  sacks  October  1, 1867.  It  no  action  can  be  taken  upon  such  instructions 
18  notable  that  a  cycle  of  about  five  years  ap-  until  such  advice  has  been  received  firom  our 
pears  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  coffee  crop  of  minister,  inft)m]big  this  Government  that  the 
Branl,  a  very  large  crop  being  usually  fol«  matter  has  again  been  referred  to  this  lega- 
lowed  by  crops  successively  decreasing  to  the  tion."  Against  this  decision  General  Webb  re- 
third  year,  after  which  it  rises  gradually  to  an*  monstrated,  stating  that,  if  such  a  course  was 
other  extraordinary  crop  about  the  fifth  or  persisted  in,  he  would  resent  the  offence  to  his 
sixth  year.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  if  the  cof-  Government  and  demand  his  passports.  On 
fee  plantations  be  ploughed,  the  yield  is  toler-  the  1st  of  May,  General  Webb  received  a  dis- 
ably  regular  and  the  average  much  increased,  patch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  he  was 

The  movement  of  the  liberal  party  toward  again  officially  t(M  that  *^The  American  Gov- 
canying  throogh  much-needed  reforms  has  emment  not  having  announced  to  the  Brazilian 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  nation.  The  ne-  minister  in  Washington  the  result  of  the  prom- 
cessity  of  depriving  the  authorities  of  some  ised  reconsideration,  nor  of  the  issue  of  re- 
part  of  their  excessive  power  is' deeply  felt.  The  newed  and  modified  instructions  to  Creneral 
great  wants  of  Brazil  are  indepen^fent  courts  to  Webb,  keeps  this  GovemnDsnt  in  the  same  state 
protect  the  people  from  illegal  oppression,  of  uncertainty  that  it  was  in  before ;  and  from 
for  at  present  the  Judicial  power  is  wholly  which  it  cannot  depart,  except  in  such  man- 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  execu-  ner  as  shall  have  ftill  consideration  for  the 
tive.  The  Emperor  is  a  ruler  of  enfightened  respect  due  to  our  minister,  and  from  one 
views ;  but  Brazil  has  a  constitutional  Govern-  Government  to  the  other." 
ment,  with  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  To  this  General  Webb  replied  in  a  note, 
present  conservative  ministers  are  opposed  to  dated  the  8d  of  May,  in  which  he  employed 
liberal  reforms.  The  accession  of  the  conser-  very  strong  language  of  indignation  and  re- 
viftive  party  to  power  has  given  a  serious  check  proof,  stating  that  he  did  not  consider  it  any 
to  the  emancipation  movement.  The  liberal  honor  to  be  present  and  fiattered  at  his 
part  of  ^e  press  is,  however,  bold  in  denun-  conntry^s  expense,  and  concluding  in  the  fol- 
ciatxon  of  a  'poUey  which  compromises  the  na-  lowing  terms : 

tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  ^1^^  undoreigned,  in  dosing  his  mission  of  now 

In  fkct,  the  day  of  independence  was  in  gen-  nearly  eight  years'  durationTEas  the  satisfaction  to 

eral  kept  in  tiie  provinces  with  a  freeing  of  reflect  tlwthe  has  on  all  ooeaslons,  under  all  cireum- 

slave  children  by  societies  already  formed.  itancty,  and  at  no  ineonaiderable  ^nonal  aMrifioe. 

i{.«»n  ^^^  aJLs'^».  ifiiso  fl*;ii  <.y«^<.r^i<».  a«.««/.«.a  proved  himaeu  a  very  sincere  friend  of  Brazil  and  of 

Braza  was,  dumg  1869,  still  activdy  en^ged  g^^  BnuUian people.'  That  friendship  wiUnot yield 

m  her  war  with  Paraguay.     The  return  of  the  to  the  injustices  so  recklessly  done  him  and  his 

ehiefcommanderofthe  Brazilian  forces,  Marshal  Government;  attributable,  as  it  is,  to  a  consorva- 

Caixaa,  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  without  ask-  tism  and  a  contempt  for  repnblics  and  repubUcan 

ing  leave,  enraged  the  people  and  embarrassed  »»t»ttttion«  ^hich  belong  to  another  age. 

the  government.    The  army  had  lost  within  a  This  note  was  returned  to  General  Webb  by 

month  one-third  to  one-hc^f  its  number,  and  Baron  Oote^pe,  with  the  remark,  "  it  wound- 

an  extraordinary  proportion  of  its  general  of-  ed  not  only  Generid  Webb's  own  dignity,  but 

ficers ;  in  fact,  the  whole  army  was  in  need  of  also  that  of  tiie  €k)vemment  and  the  country, 

immediate  reorganization.      When  the  mar-  and  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 

shales  departure  became  known  in  the  army,  the  Brazilian  ministry.**    At  the  same  time 

it  almost  produced  a  disbandment.    The  com-  the  passports  for  which  the  general  had  asked 

mand  was  turned  over  to  Marshal  Souza,  who  were  sent  him,  with  the  assurance  that  '^not 

knew  nothing  of  tiie  details  of  his  command,  the  least   obstacle  would  be  placed  in   the 

In  March,  Count  d'Eu,  son-in-law  of  the  Em-  custom-house  to  the  embarkation  of  his  ef- 

peror,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  {Se4  fects." 

pABAGt:A.T.)  This  rupture  produced  great  excitement  and 

Owing  to  the  demand  of  the   American  alarm  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Government  (dating  as  far  back  as  1857)  for  Commercial  men  dreaded   the  worst  conse- 

indemnity  in  the  case  of  the  American  whale^  quences,  not  only  to  the  general  trade  of  the 

ship  Canada,  which  demand  was  renewed  in  country,  but  to  the  credit  of  Brazil  in  Europe. 

Kovember,  1868,  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  re-  Public  opinion  turned  decidedly  against  the 

lations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  Government,  and  compelled  it  to  yield.    The 

took  place  in  May,  1869.    General  Webb,  the  diplomatic  relations  were  restored,  and  all  was 

United  Btates  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  had  been  granted  that  General  Webb  had  demanded, 

authorized  to  propose  to  the  Brazilian  Govern-  The  opening  of  the  Amazon,  in  1867,  has 

ment  the  payment  of  $70,000  as  a  full  satisfac-  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  bordering  His- 

tionforthedaim.    The  Brazilian  Government,  pano-American  republics,  and    to  the  mari- 

however,  declined  this  proportion,  declaring  time  nations  of  the  earth.     The  exports  and 

that,  ^^inannnch  as  the  minister  from  Brazil  in  imports  of  Para  for  October  and  ifovember. 
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1867,  were  double  those  of  1866.    This  is  bat  the  Johann   David  Meyer  (1867-71),   President 

beginning.    It  already  becomes  apparent  that  of  the  Senate  for  the  year  1870 ;  Arnold  Dack* 

it  is  cheaper  for  all  Bolivia,  Pern,  Ecuador,  witz  (1865-'69),  President  of  the  Senate  for  the 

and  Oolombia  east  of  the  Aiides.  to  receive  year  1869.    Area,  74  square  miles ;  population 

their  goods  from  and  to  export  their  India  rub-  of  the  republic  in  1867, 109,672 ;  of  the  city  of 

ber,  cinchona,  etc.,  to  the  United  States  and  Bremen,  74,945.    In  the  budget  for  1869,  the 

Europe  via  the  great  water  highway  which  dig-  revenue  is  estimated  at  2,220,114  thalers ;  the 

charges  into  the  Atlantic,  than  by  the  long  expenditure  at  2,162,406  thalers ;  surplus,  57,- 

circuitous  route  of  Oape  Horn,  or  the  trans-  708  thalers.  The  imports,  in  1868,  were  valued 

Isthmian  route  of  Panama.    The  Purus  and  at  62,680,000  thalers  (gold) ;  the  exports  at 

Madeira   are  hereafter  to   be  navigated  by  69,490,000  thalers.    The  merchant  navy,  at  the 

steamers.    The  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  dose  of  the  year  1868,  consisted  of  807  vessels, 

is  as  large  as  the  area  of  the  United  States  east  together  of  122,866  lasts  (one  last  4,000  lbs.), 

of  Oolorado,  while  the  whole  valley  of  the  The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  port  of 

Amazon  in  and  out  of  Brazil  is  equal  to  all  the  Bremen,  in  1867  and  1868,  were  as  follows  : 

United  States  east  of  California,  Oregon,  and  emigrants  raST 

Washington  Territory,  and  yet  the  population 


is  not  equal  to  the  single  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  North-Qerman  Confederation. 

or  the  combined  inhabitants  of  Boston  and    ^Si^^™^^ 

Chicago.    It  is  estimated  that  a  larger  popula-  other  CountrieV .*. \\V.'.\V.V/.\ 
tiou  can  be  sustained  in  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon than  elsewhere  on  the  globe.    The  total                Total 

value  of  exports  in  1866  amounted  to  £799,988  %^^  ^^^  ^  *^®  ^^^^  \ 

sterling.    The  imports  at  Para  for  the  same    _^**'®" » 
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88,666 

16,199 

15,808 

8,888 


18€S. 


42,870 

18,882 

7,898 

4,263 


year  were  £610^429  sterling.  Ton  large  Brazil  BROUGHTON,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoube, 
steamers  are  plymg  on  the  Amazon  proper,  while  first  Baron,  G.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Englbh  lib- 
smaller  steamboats  ascend  to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  eral  statesman  and  cabinet  officer,  bom  near 
In  1866  the  Brazil  packets  transported,  between  Bristol,  Eng.,  June  27,  1786;  died  in  London, 
ParaandManaos,goodsto  the  value  of  £800,000  June  8,  1869.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
sterling,  according  to  their  returns  made  to  the  Benjamin  Hobliouse,  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
Brazilian  Government.  In  fifteen  years,  count-  of  Bristol,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
ing  from  1860,  the  commerce  tripled  even  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his 
under  the  restrictive  rule  which  characterized  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1808.  While  at  the 
it.  The  city  of  Para  has  a  population  of  university,  he  cpntracted  an  intimacy  with 
86,000.  Its  imports  and  exports  in  1868  were  Lord  Byron,  and  in  1809  accompanied  the  poet 
over  £1,600,000  sterling.  The  opening  of  the  in  his  travels  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  other 
Amazon  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  ex-  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  in 
ploration  of  its  affluents.  The  little  steamer,  Switzerland  and  Italy;  and,  after  his  return  to 
in  which  Df.  Conto  de  Magalhaens  set  off  to  England,  he  published  an  account  of  these 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Tocantins  rapids,  had  travels  in  a  book  which  he  called  **  A  Journey 
successfully  reached  the  Araguaya,  thus  prov-  through  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Tur- 
ing the  practicability  of  running  a  steamboat  line  key,  with  Lord  Byron,"  London,  1812,  which 
from  the  Amazon  to  within  200  miles  of  the  was  highly  commended.  He  also  appended 
navigable  waters  of  the  Paraguay.  A  decree  some  notes,  over  his  own  signature,  to  Byron's 
was  issued,  extending  to  the  end  of  1869  the  ^^Chiide  Harold,"  the  fourth  canto  of  which 
permission  conceded  to  foreign  vessels  to  the  poet  dedicated  to  him.  This,  however, 
engage  in  'transport  between  Brazilian  ports  was  not  his  first  work,  for  in  1809  appeared, 
possessing,  custom-houses.  with  his  name,  a  c(^ection  of  compositions. 
The  ratifications  of  the  powers  accorded  in  under  the  title  of  '*  Imitations  and  Translations 
the  international  telegrapn  concession  made  from  the  Classics,  with  Orig^al  Poems."  Four 
to  Ballestrini  having  been  exchanged,  Brazil  years  after  the  publication  of  his  ^'Journey,"  he 
should,  by  the  terms  of  the  concession,  be  appeared  agiun  before  the  public  with  an  elabo- 
placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  rate  work,  entitled  "  The  Last  Reign  of  Napo- 
Europe  and  the  United  States  within  three  leon."  This  was  in  two  volumes,  and  gave  a 
years,  by  laying  a  cable  from  Para  to  one  of  complete  and  entertaining  descrintion  of  the 
the  French  Antilles,  to  which  the  European  eventful  *'  hundred  days,"  of  which  he  was  an 
cable  will  be  laid,  and  from  which  the  commu-  intensely  interested  eye-witness.  He  also  pub- 
ntcation  with  the  United  States  will  pass  by  lished  '^  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth 
Hayti  and  St.  Thomas.  The  parties  to  the  con-  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  and  was  a  frequent 
vention  are  Brazil,  Denmark,  France,  Hayti,  contributor  to  Blaehtjoood^  Fr(uer*$.  the  West- 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  mifuter  BevUto^  and  other  periodicals.  He 
BREMEN,*  a  republic  belonging  to  the  first  became  conspicuous  in  politicid  life  in 
North-German  Confederation.  Burgomasters,  1819,  by  the  publication  of  his  "Letters  to  an 
' Englishman,"  which  were  tinged  with  strong 

♦  For  ftiither  infonnatioD,  am  the  article  aiBMAHT  In  rftdionl  nniniATia   nni\  MmfMnoA  finnli  a  aAVArA 

thU  volume,  and  article  Bbekk  in  the  Axebioax  Ah-  ^^J^'^*"  opinions,  ana  oontamett  suon  a  severe 

xuAx.  OrcLopADiA  for  1866.  attack  on  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  was 
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imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  having  tion  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Bronghton,  Baron 
committed  a  breach  of  privilege.  These  letters  Bronghton  of  G^ord,  in  1851.  In  the  Cabinet 
and  his  imprisonment  brought  him  prominentljr  of  Lord  Melbourne  he  was  president*  of  the 
before  the  public^  and,  upon  his  release,  he  was  Board  of  Control,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 
taken  np  bj  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who,  Woods  and  Forests ;  and  in  the  Russell  Admin- 
feeling  that  he  had  been  unfairl7  treated,  in  istratdon  in  1846-52  he  again  held  the  former 
spite  of  the  strenuous  and  animated  opposition  position.  In  1853  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
of  the  Whigs,  returned  him  to  Parliament  after  member  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  but  with  that 
a  memorable  contest  In  Parliament  he  exception  had  taken  no  active  part  in  public 
showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and  an  ener-  affairs  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  He 
getic  reformer,  but  his  radical  opinions  became  received  at  that  time  the.  grand  cross  of  the 
so  far  modified  that  in  1881  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  soon  i^r  named 
Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  Secretary  of  War.  In  one  of  her  majesty's  Privy  Council.  Lord 
1833  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire-  Bronghton  retiuned  his  intellectual  faculties  in 
land,  but  was  defeated  in  his  canvass  for  a  re-  great  perfection  till  the  dose  of  life. 
election  before  the  Westminster  electors.  Hie  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  belonging  to  the 
next  year  he  was  returned  from  Nottingham,  North-German  Confederation.  Duke,  Wilhelm 
which  he  represented  tiU  1847 ;  and  he  sat  for  I.,  bom  April  26,  1806 ;  succeeded  his  brother, 
Harwich  for  a  few  years  previous  to  his  eleva-  Duke  Karl,  in  1880.    {See  Gbrkakt.) 
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CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  lations  with  China,  but  believing  that  the 
the  American  Union,  bounded  by  Oregon  on  closing  of  our  ports  at  present  against  the 
the  north,  by  Nevada  and  Arizona  on  the  east,  Chinese  would  be  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
Lower  Califomia  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  terests  and  cast  reproach  upon  the  intelligence 
Ocean  on  the  west.  Area,  188,981  square  miles,  of  the  American  people,  as  being  contrary  to 
Its  poiHdation  in  1866  was  470,597,  and  in  1869  the  spirit  of  the  age;  approving  of  the  eight- 
was  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  600,000.  hour  law ;  indorsing  the  action  of  Congress 
(For  the  varions  nationalities  of  which  this  respecting  the  Alabama  treaty,  and  considering 
population  is  composed,  see  Aknital  Cyolo-  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  de- 
P.SDIA  for  1868.)  The  State  is  said  to  contain  mand  foil  reparation  for  the  injury  inflicted  by 
120,947,841  acres  of  land,  of  which  it  is  esti-  the  British  Government  and  people  upon  our 
mated  that  89,000,000  can  be  devoted  to  commerce  during  the  rebellion;  favoring  the 
profitable  husbandry.  The  election  which  oc-  equalization  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property 
corred  on  the  20th  of  October,  1869,  was  for  in  the  States ;  and  approving  the  grants  of 
eighty  members  of  Assembly;  one-half  (twenty)  State  aid  to  railroads. 

members  of  the  State  Senate,  eight  or  ten  of        The  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Jo- 

the  fourteen  District  Judges,  and  two  Associate  seph  B.  Crockett  and  William  T.  Wallace  for 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  term  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  passed 

office  of  the  other  State  officers  does  not  expire  resolutions  declaring  their  confidence  in  the 

till  1871.    The  two  parties  held  their  conven-  intelligence,    patriotism,  and   ability  of '  the 

tions  in  June,  and,  among  other  topics,  both  white  people  of  the  country  to  administer  and 

considered  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  control  their  government  without -the  aid  of 

The  Republican  Convention  nominated  Lo-  either  negroes  or  Chinese ;  expressing  their 
renzo  Sawyer  and  O.  C.Pratt  for  Judges  of  the  alarm  at  the  attempts  of  the  unscrupulous 
Supreme  Court,  and  passed  resolutions  pledg-  mtgority  in  Congress  to  absorb  the  powers  of 
ing  support  to  the  Republican  party  and  in-  the  Executive  and  Judicial  departments  of  the 
dorsing  the  Administration ;  asserting  that  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  annihilate  the 
negro  question  has  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  rights  of  the  State  governments ;  declared  the 
American  politics,  and  declaring  that  the  rati-  subjection  of  the  whites  of  the  South  to  a  mass 
fication  of  tiie  Fifteenth  Amendment  ^ould  of  ignorant  negroes  and  their  disfranchisement, 
be  followed  by  an  act  of  universal  amnesty  and  etc.,  an  unparalleled  outrage  and  wrong ;  op- 
enfranchisement  to  the  Southern  people;  re-  posedthepolicyoflendingthe  credit  of  the  State 
garding  with  satisfaction  the  immigration  to  to  railway  and  other  corporations ;  advocated 
the  State  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  rights  of  the  work- 
but,  while  giving  preference  to  the  people  of  our  ing-men ;  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
own  race,  holcU  inoffensive  immigrants  from  Constitutional  Amendment,  for  a  variety  of 
China  entitled  to  full  protection,  but  opposing  reasons,  among  which  were  the  influence  it 
suffrage  to  the  Chinese  in  any  form,  and  any  would  exert  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  the  probability  of  their  being  allowed  to  vote 
States ;  recognizing  the  power  of  the  General  and  hold  office,  and  the  consequent  creation 
Government  to  restrict  or  prevent  Chinese  im-  of  an  aristocratic  class,  created  and  maintained 
migration  by  terminating  our  commercial  re-  by  Chinese  votes ;  opposing  the  admission  of 
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the  Ohinese  into  the  State,  and  their  oompeti-  her    own  territory),   merohandise,   including 

tion  with  white  laborers ;  arraigning  the  Radi-  quioksilver,  wheat  and  floor,  winea^  ailk.  both  in 

cal  party  for  its  profligacy,  tyranny,  extortion,  cocoons  and  manofaotnred,  fraits,  in  wnich  the 

disfranchisement,  and  contempt  of  constitn-  traffic  since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 

tional  obligations,  and  for  ita  appointment  of  is  large,  wool  and  woollen  manafactares,  in 

healthy  and  able-bodied  negroes  to  office,  while  some  of  which  the  State  greatly  excels,  barley, 

capable  white  citizens  were  suffering  for  the  esculent  roots,  olives  and  oliye-oil,  figs,  etc., 

common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  approved  of  etc.,  will  speedily  equal  and  sarpass  her-ezports 

the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Democratic  of  treasure.    Her  manafacturds  at  the  begin- 

State  government.  ning  of  1869  exceeded  $85,000,000,  and  daring 

At  the  election  the  Democratic  candidates  the  year  took  a  great  step  forward,  especially 
were  elected ;  Wallace  by  a  majority  of  6,T50  in  wine  and  silk.  The  agricoltnral  products  of 
votes,  and  Orockett  by  a  minority  of  10,292  the  State  at  the  same  time  exceeded  $86,000,- 
votes,  and  the  new  Legislature  stood  as  fol-  000,  and  every  year  is  bringing  larger  ^uanti- 
lows:  Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  ties  of  new  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  the 
and  8  Independents.  House  of  Representa-  districts  hitherto  affected  by  dronght  is  accom- 
tives,  6T  Democrats,  10  Republicans,  and  8  In-  pltshing  almost  miraculous  results  by  means  of 
dependents.  Of  the  District  Judges  elected,  irrigation.  The  swamp  or  tuls  lands,  over- 
all were  Democrats.  flown  hitherto  by  the  rivers    in    the   rainy 

The  railroad  enterprises  in  Oalifomia  have  season,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
made  great  progress  daring  the  year  1869.  drained  and  diked,  and,  the  tule  rushes  havins^ 
The  Central  Pacific,  which  had  at  the  begin-  been  burnt,  reveal  a  soil  of  the  most  wonderfm 
ning  of  the  year  passed  her  borders,  was,  in  fertility,  yielding  in  the  case  of  the  Suisnn  B&j 
May,  united  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden,  Islands  88.5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  a  continuous  railway  line  bound  together  and  112  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  without 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts;  quickening  ploughing.     New  articles  of  cultivation  are 
immensely  the  commerce  and  the  mechanical,  constantly  introduced ;   during  the  past  year 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural  inter-  colonies  of  Japanese  have  taken  Up  lands  in  the 
ests  of  the  State,  and  giving  it  at  once  a  post-  State,  and  commenced  the  culture  of  tea  and  the 
tion  of  equality  with  the  older  States  of  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  according  to  their  cos- 
East.    Of  this  Central  Pacific  road,  138  miles  toms.   The  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  olive, 
only  are  within  the  bounds  of  California;  but  are  coming  extensiv^y  into  cultivation  in  the 
aside  from  this  there  are  twenty-three  other  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  production 
railroads  in  progress,  or  completed  in  the  State,  of  wheat  (the  Califomian  wheat  being  in  great 
with  a  total  nnished  length  on  the  1st  of  Novem-  demand  firom  its  ]>eculiarly  nutritious  char- 
ber,  1869,  of  672  miles,  and  a  projected  extent  acter)  increases  laigely  with  each  year.    The 
of  about  2,500  miles.    The  roads  already  com-  culture  of  the  grape  in  California,  both  for  wine 
pleted  have  cost,  in  round  numbers,  $46,650,-  and  brandy,  and  as  a  table-lruit,  has  become 
000,  and  those  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  unprecedented  in  extent.    It  is  estimated  that 
require  $80,000,000  for  their  cost  of  roadway  there  are  sixty  millions  of  vines  now  growing 
and  equipment.  in  the  State,  and  most  of  them  bearing.    Over 

The  amount  of  gold  mined  in  the  State,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  the  grape 
1869,  is  not  accurately  known,  considerable  are  cultivated,  including  the  choicest  Euro- 
sums  having  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  f^om  pean  kinds,  which  do  better  in  that  climate  and 
a^acent  gold-producing  territories,  while  a  soil  than  they  ever  did  in  their  native  region, 
portion  of  the  State  product,  since  the  opening  California  wines  are  now  a  staple  article  of 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  finds  its  way  eastward  commerce,  and  tHe  demand  for  them  is  in- 
without  going  to  San  Francisco.    From  the  creasing  fully  as  fast  as  the  supply.    It  is  said 
best  data,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  quantities  of  spurious  wines  are  mann- 
that  it  did  not  vary  greatly  fi*om  the  aggregate  factured  in  San  Francisco,  and  shipped  to  the 
of  the   previous  year;    new  processes,  and  Eastern  States;  but  the  genuine  product  of 
greater  care  and  labor,  having  made  up  for  the  the  California  vineyards  in  1869  was   over 
less  abundant  yield  of  some  of  the  mines.    For  10,000,000  gallons.     The  silk  culture,  it  was 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  $21,046,000  in  estimated,  would  reach  a  production  of  sixty 
coin  and  bullion  were  exported  from  San  Fran-  million  cocoons  daring  1869,  with  a  very  mnch 
Cisco.    The  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  greater  increase  in  the  coming  years,  the  only 
same   port  from  September,   1868,  to  July,  difficulty  now  experienced  being  that  of  pro- 
1869,   were  $21,844,000;   one-half  of  which  viding  sufficient  food  for  the  silk-worms.    The 
was  of  fiour  and  wheat;  quicksilver,  $921,000;  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  for 
furs,  $987,000 ;  wool,  $2,878,000 ;  and  wine,  1869  (the  assessed  value  never  exceeding  50 
$800,000.  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  often  falling  be- 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  products  of  low  it)  was  above  $250,000,000,  to  which  were 
the  gold-mines  of  the  State  will  constitute  her  to  be  added  about  $28,000,000  exempt  from  tax- 
greatest  source  of  wealth  or  of  exports.    While  ation.    Of  this  assessed  viduation  one-half  was 
the  export  of  gold  and  silver  will  probably  not  of  property  in  San  Francisco  County, 
vary  much  from  $40,000,000  (not  wholly  from        The  wool  product  of  California  has  been 
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stMdOjT  «nd  rapidly   increasing   for   aeyeral  Fnme-trees 6,627 

years.    The  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  4^^**^  11    ?5'S? 

1868  was  16,086,656  lbs.,  of  which  706,8001h«.  GowSbeny-biliiii 172788 

were  from  Oregon,  Washington  Territory, and  Baspbeny      "    .*/.'.!!.'!!!.'.*.*!.'!  l,886|o48 

British  Colombia ;  in  1869  the  product  of  the  Strawbeny-Tines 9,961,676 

coast  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  million 

poonda,  of  which  nineteoi  million  ponnds  were  ^®  molberry-trees,  reported  in  1868  as 
from  Oallfomia.  About  three  mifiion  ponnds  1}176,000,  had  reached  over  two  millions  in 
were  consamed  by  the  woollen-mills  of  the  J^7  of  1869,  and  were  beinff  nnt  out  as  fast  as 
State,  and  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  Kew  dips  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Prevost,  the 
York  and  Boston.  The  refining  of  sugar  and  pioneer  of  the  silk  culture,  rei>orts,  in  Los 
the  cultivation  of  both  the  sugar-cane  and  sor-  Angeles  County,  the  growth  of  single  shoots, 
ghnm  are  making  Tery  great  progress.  The  fourteen  feet  in  length  in  one  year,  and  that 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  for  sugar  has  not  cuttings  planted  in  the  spring,  or,  rather,  in 
yet,  we  believe,  been  attempted  to  any  great  February,  ftimished  abundant  food  for  the  silk- 
extent  in  the  State,  but  in  the  deep,  rich  soil  worms  of  the  second  crop,  in  August  following, 
and  the  long,  ramlees  season  of  CaHfomia,  it  The  cultivation  of  sumac  for  tanning  pur- 
could  not  faS  to  be  followed  with  greater  sue-  poses  has  been  commenced  on  a  large  scale  on 
cess  than  has  attended  it  elsewhere.  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the 
The  iron  and  steel  manufactories  and  the  foun-  sterile  plains,  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
deries,  and  machine  and  locomotive  works,  the  garded  as  utterly  worthless.  It  is  said  to  yield 
greater  part  of  them  located  in  San  Francisco,  froni  one  to  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  to  be 
are  constantly  increamng  and  enlarging  their  ▼«ry  ca«ly  cultivated.  This  quality  of  sumac 
facilities  for  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  brings  in  the  New  York  market  from  $100  to 
locomotives,  and  most  of  the  cars  for  supplying  $120  per  ton. 

the  twenty-one  railroads  finished  or  in  progress  The  timber  and  lumber  product  of  California 

in  the  State,  are  manufactured  in  that  city;  as  itself  is  diminishing;  the  redwood,  their  prin- 

are  also  the  arastras,  quartz-crushers,  steam-  o^Ijal  ^^^  best  forest-tree  for  these  purposes, 

engines,  and  other  machinery  required  both  in  being  confined  to  the  fog  belt  of  the  Pacific 

quartz  and  hydraulic  mining  in  California,  Ne-  «lope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  being  so  sus- 

vada,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  ceptible  of  climatic  changes,  that  where  it  is  cut 

and  Arizona.    This  business  seems  to  admit  of  oflf  it  does  not  make  a  second  growth,  but  is 

an  almost  indefinite  extension,  and  the  iron  and  replaced  by  other  hardier,  but  less  valuable 

copper  of  the  State  fhmish  supplies  of  the  woods;  but  the  supply  of  timber  and  lumber 

raw  material  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Oolum- 

work.    Wehavealludedtothe  culture  of  fruit,  bia,  is  apparentiy  inexhaustible,  and  this  m- 

89  a  specialty  in  which  Califomia  would  un-  »wes  lumber  to  California  at  low  prices.    The 

donbtedly  excel  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  consumed  im- 

The  ftTiits  are  generally  larger  and  finer  tian  mense  quantities  of  lumber  and  timber,  not 

those  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  only  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  but  in  the 

trees  commence  bearing  earlier  and  yield  more  erection  of  its  mUes  of  snow-sheds  and  its  sta- 

profbselr.    It  is  said  tluit  some  ofthe  fruits,  and  tions.  ^              ^         ^^  ,.*     .      . 

especially  apples,  plums,  and  apricots,  have  not  The  mimigration  to  Oahforma,  smce  the  com- 

80  fine  a  flavor  as  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  pl«tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  very 

but  the  pear,  the  peach,  and  the  cherry,  are  an-  large,  both  by  that  road  and  bjr  the  steamships, 

rivalled  both  in  size  and  quality.    The  follow-  Much  of  this  immigration  is  from  Europe, 

ing  table  shows  the  number  of  fruit-trees  and  though  the*  tide  is  also  setting  strongly  toward 

frmt-bearing  plants  which  were  reported  in  the  ^^  shores  from  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is 

Stole  in  1867.     The  most  intelligent  agricul-  »  certainty  of  the  speedy  settiement  of  large 

turists  of  the  State  say  that  the  number  has  colonies  of  Japanese,  to  engage  m  agriculture 

been  more  tiian  doubled  since  that  time,  and,  ^^  t^e  8t«t«.     The  southern  portion  of  the 

in  the  case  of  the  fig,  lemon,  orange,  and  olive  Stato»  whichhad  long  been  somewhat  neglected, 

trees,  quadrupled.    The  quantity  of  smaU  fruits  ^^  for  ^^o  or  three  years  past,  attracted  the 

has  also  been  more  than  quadrupled :  attention  of  imnugranta,  and  the  population 

of  the  southern  counties  has  in  that  time  more 

.    FnUt-treeij  VineSj  ete.  than  doubled.    The  dimate  of  this  part  of  the 

Apple-trees 1,217,790  State  is  said  to  be  salubrious  and  delightful. 

Peach    *'  969,698  well  adapted  to  the  relief  of  invalids  suffering 

^^      II   ?22'q??  fr<>™  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  subtropical 

chSiy  - :;:::::::::::::::;:::;    Im  ^^  ^«  %,  orange,  lempn  pomegranate 

Nectarine-trees 48,999  banana,  and  the  .more  delicate  varieties  of 

Quince       "  ..'....*....*.........      40,404  grapes,  grow  there  in  great  profusion. 

Aprieot       ^  52,808  Education  in  Califomia  is  making  excellent 

f»            \\  ®WJJ  progress.    The  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger 

Q^^       u  if2sl  towns  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  section 

OlWe         «  .' ! .' '. .' .' . .' .  .'.'.'!.*.*!!!!      l4j88S.  of  the  country,  ana  the  academies  and  schools 
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for  higher  education  take  rank  with  the  hest 
in  the  country.  The  University  of  California 
has,  in  the  autnmn  of  1869,  opened  its  doors  to 
all  comers  who  can  pass  its  preliminary  exami- 
nations, without  fee  of  any  kind  for  tuition, 
being  the  first  absolutely  free  college  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  it  offers,  thongh  of 
course  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  the 
older  and  more  amply-endowed  imiversities  of 
the  East,  are  yet  of  such  a  character  that -the 
student,  who  is  in  earnest  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, will  find  the  facilities  for  attaining  it 
above  the  average  of  our  younger  colleges. 

CANDIA,  or  Crete.    See  Tttbket. 

CARLETON,  Wiluam,  an  Irish  novelist  of 
remarkable  ability,  bom  in  Clogher  (or,  accord- 
ing to  Chambers,  Prillisk),  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, in  1708 ;  died  in  Dublin,  January  80, 1869. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  remarkably  familiar  with 
the  prejudices,  the  sympathies,  superstitions, 
and  legends  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  early 
education  of  jroung  Carleton  was  n^eagre  and 
desultory,  bemg  obtained  in  part  from  his 
father's  teachings,  and  in  part  from  a  hedge- 
school,  but  his  father  was  desirous  to  have  him 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a 
school  at  Glasslough,  kept  by  a  relative  who 
was  a  priest.  Here,  while  acting  as  an  usher^ 
he  picked  up  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
left  this  school,  and  after  leading  a  sort  of 
vagabond  life  for  some  years,  writing  occasion- 
ally for  the  papers,  and  having  abandoned  all 
idea  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  regard  for  Catholi- 
cism, he  repaired  to  Dublin  with  but  three  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  his  pen.  He  wrote  first  a  contro- 
versial story,  published  by  a  Protestant  society, 
which  gained  him  some  &me;  but  his  *'  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  the  first 
series  of  which  appeared  in  1880,  gave  him  his 
first  considerable  reputation.  Their  freshness 
of  style  pleased  the  public  and  won  the  favor 
of  the  critics.  A  second  series,  equallypopular 
with  the  first,  appeared  in  1882,  and  Carleton 
became  thenceforth  for  some  years  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Dublin  University  Magor 
ziney  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal^  and  other 
periodicals.  His  '^  Faidorougha  the  Miser," 
one  of  his  most  powerful  novels,  appeared  in 
1839,  and  in  1841  he  published  three  volumes 
of  stories,  mostly  of  pathetic  interest,  but  in- 
cluding his  fine  humorous  sketch  of  ^*The 
Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan,"  which  was 
very  popular.  In  1845  appeared  his  "  Valen- 
tine McUlutchy,"  ahalf-politictflnovel,  defend- 
ing the  Irish  Catholic  dergy,  and  advocating 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  To  this  followed 
"  Rody  the  Rover,"  1846 ;  "  The  Black  Proph- 
^et,"  1847;  "The  Tithe  Proctor,"  aU  politi- 
cal and  partisan  novels,  but  exhibiting  in  a 
marked  degree  his  genius.    "  Willy  Reilly,"  in 


three  volumes,  was  published  in  1856,  and 
"  The  EvU  Eye  "  in  1860.  WhUe  other  writers 
have  been  more  or  less  successM  in  depicting 
many  phases  of  Irish  Ufe,  William  Carleton  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  presented  with  exact- 
ness, and  a  thorough  insight  into  its  peculiari- 
ties, the  real  character  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy. His  merits  as  a  writer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  partisanship,  were  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Britidi  Government,  uiat  he  was 
awarded  a  Uterary  pension  of  £200  a  year.  For 
some  years  past  he  had  been  unable  to  write. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.    There  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Central  America  five  independent  re- 
Sublics :    Costa  Rioa,  Guatemala,  San  Salva- 
or,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  five  repub- 
lics, in  1869,  were  as  follows : 


RKPUBUCS. 

Ana. 

Ftopvktloii. 

Gatrau. 

1 

tSToT 

CofltalUca, 

Gaatemala 

Ban  Salvador. . . 

Nicaragna 

Honduraa 

31,400 
41,800 
7,800 
68,100 
47,100 

185,000 
1,180,000 
000,000 
400,000 
860,000 

SanJoi^ 

Gaatemala.... 
'San  SalTBdor.. 

Comayagoa... 

mm 

40,000 

90,000 

10,000 

8,000 

Total 

118,700 

a.065,000 

1.  C(^%ta  Rioa, — ^This  republic  is  one  of  tiie 
best  governed  in  Central  America.  The  in- 
habitants are  industrious  and  prosperous,  and 
internal  strife,  the  curse  of  Spanish  America, 
is  less  known  than  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
Its  new  constitution  seems  to  be  quite  a  Uberal 
one,  except  in  relation  to  the  law  on  liberty  of 
the  press.  Jesus  Jimenez  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  for  the  term  1869  to  1878.  The 
Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
several  citizens  of  the  United  St^es  for  the 
construction  [of  an  interoceanio  railroad  from 
Shnon  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  The  capital 
was  to  be  $10,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.  The  company  was  to  commence 
work  within  three  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  contract ;  the  first  thirty  miles  of  the 
road  were  to  be  completed  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  the  ratification,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  five  years.  The  Government,  in 
aid  of  the  enterprise,  was  to  issue  bonds,  pay- 
able forty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
road,  in  United  States  currency,  drawing  cu^ 
annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 

2.  Guatemala, — ^The  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Guatemala  are  highly  pros- 
perous, owing  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  this  republic  has  so  long  eiyoyed.  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  and  sugar  has  received 
the  special  attention  of  the  Government. 

A  very  large  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
San  Francisco,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
of  Central  America  and  Califomia.  The  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent  on  the  dues  on  foreign 
merchandise  imported  throush  the  ports  of 
Izabal  and  Santo  Thomas  wul  be  continued 
for  six  years  longer. 
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Peace  prevailed  thronglioat  the  republic,  tain  no  longer  a  position  wherein  I  have  only 
with  unimportant  exceptions.  There  was  an  reaped  deceptions,  bitterness,  and  miserable 
attempt  at  revolution  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  disappointment."  Congress  returned  an  answer 
headed  bj  Scrapie  Cruz,  who,  for  two  years  full  of  praise  and  satisfaction,  refused  to  accept 
past,  was  constantly  trying  to  disturb  the  the  resignation,  and  amid  much  apparent  re- 
peace.  He  and  his  band  secreted  themselves  in  joicing  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  re- 
the  mountains,  and  made  occasional  raids  in  tain  power. 

the  aarroanding  country.    On  the  6th  of  De-  The  contract  made  by  Mr.  Ayon,  minister 

cember,  1869,  a  severe  fight  took  place  be-  of  Nicaragua  at  Paris,  in  October,  1868,  with 

tween  the  forces  of  Scrapie  Cruz  and  those  of  the  Fren<£  Senator,  Chevalier,  for  the  opening 

the  Government,  in  the  town  of  Huehuete-  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  was  ratified  by 

nango.    The  Grovemment  forces  to  the  num-  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Montealegre  was  ap- 

ber  of  200,  under  the  command  of  Captain  pointed  special  envoy  to  the  Republic  of  Costa 

Calonge,  were  intrenched  in  the  plaza,  behind  Kica  to  enter  upon  negotiations.    Treaties  of 

barricades,  which  were  defended  by  two  small  friendship  and  commerce  with  Costa  Rica  and 

pieces  of  artillery.   Cruz  had  1,000  of  all  arms,  San  Salvador  were  likewise  confinned  by  the 

a  m^ority  of  whom  were  Indians,  under  his  Senate. 

command.    He  endeavored  to  take  the  place  Congress   authorized  the   Government   to 

by  aaaailing  it  simultaneously  at  all  available  establish  at  the  most  convenient  place  a  hospital 

points,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  fire  to  the  for  lepers.    By  another  decree,  approvea  by 

honaes  in  different  parts.     The  firing  lasted  the  President,  Frederick  H.  Alberding  and  his 

twenty-five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  Cruz  re-  copartners  are  granted  the  privilege  to  intro- 

tired  with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and  160  wound-  duce  Chinese  coolies,  engaged  voluntarily  in 

ed,  beddes  war  material  lost  in  the  retreat.  their  own  country  or  elsewhere^  and  brought 

President  Cema  granted  fiiU  pardon  to  all  directly  to  Nicaragua.    The  privilege  is  for  ten 

prisoners  undergoing  punishment  for  crimes,  years,  the  coolie  contracts  to  be  for  eight  years, 

who  rendered  useftd  service  during  the  late  after  which  they  shall  be  free.    Vessels  bring- 

epidemic  in  Escuintla.    He  was,  in  1869,  re-  ing  coolies  are  to  be  exempt  from  anchorage 

elected  to  the  presidency,  for  the  pdHod  from,  and  tonnage  dues;  the  said  Alberding  &  Co.  to 

May  24, 1869,  to  December  81, 1872.  pay  fifty  cents  for  each  coolie  brought  to  the 

8.  San  ScUv<Mdor. — ^The  President  Duefias,  hospital  at  Leon, 

who  was  reelected  to  the  presidency  for  the  pe-  Nicaragua  has  not  ei\)oyed  peace  throughout 

riod  from  1868  to  1878,  araws  in  his  message  the  year  1869.    There  was,  however,  a  mutual 

to  Congress,  in  January,  a  cheerful  picture  of  desire  to  settle  pending  questions  without  shed- 

the  condition  of  this  little  republic.  ding  much  blood.    An  armistice  was  agreed 

The  indigo  crop  of  1868  was  estimated  at  to  between  the  Government  and  the  insurgents, 

14,000  ceroons.    Several  large  sugar-machines  which  was  followed  by  an  agreement  signed 

were  imported,  and  have  given  a  new  impulse  October  26.  1869.    The  terms  of  peace  are 

to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane.    Coffee  and  cotton  briefly  as  follows : 

are  the  next  most  important  articles  of  export.  '*  1.  That  the  Government  will  in  no  way 

The  ofiloial  report  of  the  income  and  expenses  persecute  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 

of  the  Goremment  for  1868  shows  a  balance  revolution,  who  shall  have  entire  liberty  to 

in  favor  of  the  State  of  $69,988.   The  revenue  leave  or  return  to  the  repubUc.    2.  That  the 

for  the  same  year  has  been  $988,412,  being  Government  will  nominate  General  Sebastian 

$106,251  over  1867,  showing  how  the  conn-  Gutierrez  as  Governor  of  Leon.    8.  That  the 

try  is  XHTOgressing  under  the  management  of  Government  will,  within  six  months,  convoke 

the  present  Groyemment.    The  reports  from  a  Constituent  Assembly.    4.  That  this  Assem- 

Acigutla,  the  most  northern  port,  show  a  great  biy  shall  decide  in  what  manner  the  debt  ere- 

increase  in  the  export  of  coffee  and  sugar,  ated  by  the  revolution  shall  be  paid.    5.  That 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  nine  months,  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  power  of 

ending  September  80th,  amounted  to  $789,680.  the  revolutionary  forces  shall  be  warehoused 

4.  Nicaragua. — ^President   Guzman  erjjoys  in  Leon  and  handed  over  to  a  person  to  be 

the  confidence  and  esteem   of  the  republic  nominated  by  the  commander-in-chief    (the 

When  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  his  United  States  mini^r  was  the  person  subse- 

political  enemies  to  poison  him  and  his  family,  quently  so  nominated) ;   clauses  6  and  T  guar- 

the  greatest  sympathy  was  expressed  for  him  antee  liberty  in  the  elections,  and  arrange  for 

throughout  the    country.    Had  the  attempt  the  appointment  of  civil  officers ;  and,  finally, 

succored,  probably  a  general  revolution  would  the' eighth  article  stipulates  for  the  punctual 

have  been  the   consequence.    Some   serious  observance  of  the  foregoing  clauses." 

charges  having  been  made  in  and  out  of  Con-  Immediately  afterward  a  general  disarma- 

gress  against  the  President,  he*  made  known  ment  commenced  in  Leon^  the  previous  head- 

nia  intention  to  resign,  when  Congress  passed,  quiuiters  of    the  revolutionary   party.     The 

on  the  19th  of  March,  a  resolution  approving  all  President,  with  his  troops,  entered  Leon  on 

his  acts  and  those  of  his  ministers;  for  all  that  the  80th  October.  Of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 

he  sent  in  his  resignation  in  a  message  termi-  General  Martinez  went  to  San  Salvador,  and 

nating  in  these  words :  "I  am  resolved  to  re-  General  Jerez  to  Costa  Rica.  Great  credit  is  due 
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to  the  United  States  ministers  of  Nio&ragaa,  nell  gives  to  the  Ph%lo§ophieal  Magatine  for 
Oosta  Bioa,  and  Honduras,  for  their  efforts  in  Angost  an  account  of  a  new  flaoresoent  sab- 
restoring  peace  to  Nicaragaa.  Later,  however,  stance,  which  he  calls  Flaoraniline.  When 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  some  engage-  aniline  is  heated  with  mercuric  chloride,  this 
ments  took  place,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  substance  is  produced  in  considerable  qnanti* 
Government  party,  and  in  the  suppression  ties,  besides  the  ordinary  formation  of  aniline 
of  the  insurrection.  In  December,  1869,  the  red.  His  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  as  fallows : 
President  issued  a  decree,  appointing  January  The  crude  mass  resulting  from  the  heatiiig  of 
1st  as  the  day  on  which  martial  law  should  aniline  with  mercuric  chloride  is  dissolved  in 
cease,  and  convoking  the  Congress  of  the  re-  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  ammonia  is  then 
public  for  the  same  day.  added   in   excess,  and   a  final   washing-out 

The  Government  issued  a  decree  exempting  given  with  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  thus 

from  import  dues  many  articles  applicable  to  obtained   must   be   repeatedly  washed  with 

manufacturing  and  agricultural  purposes,  as  fol-  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  acquire  a 

lows :  pink  color.    Thus  purified,  it  has  a  greenish- 

TJU  cutaen  PruidmU  aT  the  SepubUe  to  Ut  inMbUantt :  IJ?^^  ^^^^^'  and  exhibits  a  green  fiuoreacenoe. 

VThereoi,  in  the  decree  of  the  Slst  of  March  laat,  When  evaporated  to  dryness  spontaneously, 

setting  forth  the  internal  dnes  to  be  levied  upon  the  the  residue  consists  of  two  amorphous   sub- 

oriffinal  valne  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  re-  stances,  one  red  and  the  other  orang^e,  the 

jubUo.  nothing  is  said  in  relation  to  articles  exempt  fluorescence  being  apparently  due  to  the  latter, 

irom  duties,  m  order  to  avoid  embarrassments  to  the  «vs^i,  ^-:^„  ;„  4.5^  *v«/v»^/v*4-:X.«  ^*  AV^n4>  in  .x^. 

prompt  dUpatch  of  business  at  custom-houses,  in  ^^^^  f^  ^  the  proportion  of  about  10  per 

the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  decrees :  cent.  01  the  amount  ol  anilme  red.    i<morani- 

Abtiolb  1.  No  import  duty  whatever  shall  accrue  line  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  when  cold, 

at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  republic  upon  the  following  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  being  pre- 

S^^we?d  hSkriinh""*^^                   ^  •  cipitated  as  the  water  cools.    It  is  soluble  in 

machines,  shoveu/ voVesrtJ^-pu^P?  f^UtoiS^  ^°*®  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic 

cases  of  i^rricultural implements,  pruning-shears  and  scids,  givmg  fluorescent  solutions;  is  not  af- 

tar,  emptybarrels,  hvdraulic  pumps  and  pitch ;  drays,  fected   by  sulphide  of   ammonium,   and   but 

hand-carto,ohildr^^scarriagea,  cultivators,  goograph-  slightly  by  hypochlorite  of  calcium.    When  a 

k^is^f^^^ss^s!  blSi  orsacTs^!>?iii3;  ^^^  ]>^^  ?^  '^«^^  ^^^  <^^'<^fy  fJ^^^'  ^T 

man  cement;  barrel  staves  or  shooks,  surgical  and  ^  projected  on  a  concentrated  ethereal  sola- 
mathematical  instruments,  and  oakum ;  guano  and  tion  of  flaoraniline,  all  the  rays  capable  of  de- 
*!.  *^„*  .  i__j_  __j  1  ..^  _  ^-_  veloping  fluorescence  are  absorbed  at  the  sur- 
face, so  that  no  cone  of  light  is  visible  in  the 


d;;Si.*XrdcKS^SiS.t1Zent^^t' ^^'^r^a^C  '^^^^'^^ ;  »»ut  with  » aUute  80lu«<m  a  brUliimt 

fled ;  printed  books  and  printing-type,  cotton  duck  gr©©^  oone  is  produced.    The  colors  of  the 

for  vessels'  siuls,  and  manta  drill,  when  imported  by  ethereal  solution  and  its  fluorescence  bear  a  re- 

owners  of  ships  or  vessels  ;oigan8  for  churches,  a^^  markable  resemblance  to  those  of  uranium, 

f?  »T^w"KSiSf.D.SS:  orf^'^^J:^  but  with  this  difference  that  when  the  ftaore,- 

"maoanas;"  maguey  cords  fer  riggmg,  when  im-  ^^\  "8°^  ^*  exammed  m  the  spectroscope, 


of  turpentine.  line,  of  which  the  fluorescent  spectrum  con- 

Abt.  3.  The  invoice  value  of  the  principal  of  the  sists  of  red,  a  very  bright-green  band,  and 

fJJi?l!!*^??J""®^^'"^!fu^^*°*®*^H*^®^'^'^^^  some  blue  only.    To  the  unassisted  eye,  the 

ffituL'!'*  '"'*''^  •'  '^'  *"^'  ^^  '^''*^  *^'  fluorescence  hii  a  cold  blue  tint.  ^^ 

Abt.  8.  The  present  lav  vill  commence  to  hare        Ammonium  Alloy»  ani  Nateent-Eydrogen 

effect  forty  daja  from  and  after  tbii  date.  T«»U. — ^In  a  paper  oommnnicated  to  the  Phil- 

Glven  «t  M.w«u|^  Oie  M  of  NoTM^^  otophieal  MagatiM  for  Jnly,  Albert  H.  GaDa- 

lUMox  B^^&^'S-^^^''-  ^  M-  D-tOf  New  York.  throwB  some  light  on 

^  ^  '  the  vexed  question  of  the  existence  of  the 

In  December,  a  decree  was  published  with  metal  ammonium,  as  determined  from  its  al- 

reference  to   customs   regulations,  providing  loys.    He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that 

that  all  shippers  of  goods  to  Kicaraguan  ports  if  hydrogen   escaping  from  an    ammoniacal 

should  produce  to  the  Nicaraguan  Consul,  for  amalgam  can  be  snown  to  be  in  a  nascent 

his  signature,  in  the  port  ft-om  which  they  are  state,  it  would  be  evidence  that  it  had  just 

shipped,  an  invoice  in  duplicate,  expressing  the  been  in  chemical  combination  with  the  am- 

quantity  and  description  of  the  merchandise^  monia — in   other  words,  that  metallic    am- 

the  number,  weight,  and  measurement  of  the  monium  existed  in  the  amalgam.     This  he 

packages,  without  which  goods  entering  the  claims  to  have  established  as  follows:  Some 

ports  of  the  republic  will  be  liable  to  seizure.  pellets  of  sodium  were  placed  in  contact  with 

OHElflSTRY  («dd,  aUoy  Htdboobnium). — A  some  particles  of  the  transparent  variety  of 

N'^w  Fluorescent  Substcmee, — ^Mr.  John  Par-  phosphorus,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper  and 
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plnnged  beneath  the  sarfaoe  of  water.    A  red  ^ntaj  way,  the  negative  electrode  being  connected 

dow  was  seen ;  and,  as  the  nascent  hydrogen  J?*^ mercury  opntamed  in  a  gorous  cup  fiUod^th 

^        w««Bw,  «j««^ao  wu^  *Mw^  the  ammoniaoal  hquid,  while  the  positive  electrode 

oameinto  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  bub-  dipped  into  merouiy  in  an  outer  glaagveesel,  also  filled 

hies  of  iiboaphide  of  hydrogen  were  formed,  wuh  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.    When 

OccaaionallT  one  would  inflame  as  it  came  in  the  current  from  6  to  10  Grove's  oells  was  employed, 

contact  with  the  atmosphere,  placing  the  na-  <ho  positiye  electrode  became  covered  with  a  layer 

to«oftlH,ra«.tiouWonddoabt.    A-Phoe-  J^S^^,^  2',?,^«SSL2l  rbXliS A' 

phide  of  hjdrogen  cannot  be  formed  by  direct  no  ins  until  the  pomt  of  saturation  was  reachedl 

synthesia  if  ordinary  free  hydrogen  be  em-  Landolt  first  determined  the  ratio  of  the  ammonia 

ployed,  this  becomes  a  test  for  the  presence  of  gaa  evolved  to  the  hydrogen,  by  placing  the  amalgam 

that  iw  in  a  fi«e  state.    Hydrogen  escaping  ^  ^^  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  strength,  and 

•u«r  ijw  ux  »  U.OT  7**^*^  I   Axj«*u|5^»tt  wi^ifui^  measuring  the  hydrogen  evolved.     The  ammonu 

from  an  ammoniacal  amalgam  was  now  tested  ^„  then  oalcuUted  from  the  quantity  of  the  acid 

by  this  process.    A  sodium  amalgam  dipped  which  it  saturated.    To  free  the  amalgam  from  the 

beneath  a  sofaition  of  chloride  of  ammomum  ammonia  contained  in  the  solution,  it  was  washed 

was  employed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  wait  ^ijh  water ;  but,  as  the  decomposition  continued  and 

until  the  sodium  was  exhausted,  that  the  re-  ^'^y  *^?  ^l^^t^  «»fP«di  It  was  evident  that  the 

uuhu  wv  Dvujtuu  IT  no  2'<^w»«^  •**«#  ia«»  *c-  ,nimoni»  thus  retained  must  give  too  high  a  result. 

suit  might  not  be  vitiated  by  the  nascent  hy-  xhe  first  experiment  gave  1:2.16  as  the  ratio  be- 

drogen    escaping  from   the    water.     At  the  tween  the  hydrogen  and  the  ammonia  by  volume. 

proper  time  the  decomposing  i^n<^]g^m  was  The  second— in  which  the  amalgam  was  less  quickly 

covered  with  fragments  of  transparent  phos-  jJiS^^^^'^^jJ;^ 

phora8»  wh^  many  hubbies  of  inflimmable  Sh,'^  Landolt  helices,  tiie  wndusioi  tiiat  the 

phosphide  of  hydrogen  were  obtained.    The  compound  KH^  is  taken  up  as  a  whole  by  the  mer- 

hydrogan  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  ouiy.    This  is  proved  by  the  above  ratio,  because, 

nascent  state,  and  just  escaping  from  the  am-  "'"^ere  the  gases  separately  absorbed,  they  would  be 

moninm  •**  ^^  again  in  very  different  proportions.    In  the 

Tv_^^  11  X*      XL                    J  J   J.             -A  •  second  phtce,  Landolt  attempted  a  determination  of 

Dr.  GallAtm  then   proceeded  to  ascertam  ^e  amount  of  the  ammonium  thus  combined  with 

whether  an  alloy  could  he  effected  between  the  mercury.    The  amalgam  was  placed  in  a  stand- 

ammoDinm  and  bismuth.     He  melted  some  ard  dUute  nvdrochloric  acid  as  before ;  the  ammo- 

bismuth  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  alloyed  it  with  ^  ^w  <alcukted  from  the  quantity  of  wid  neu- 

o^^:.,».  V-  aZ^^-t.I'^^  «  ^{<w^  ^fi  4^u^i  ^i^^.i  yv«  tralized,  and  the  meroury  was  determined  by  collect- 

sodiom  by  dropping  a  piece  of  that  metal  on  ^  and  weighing  it.    The  results  varied  from  .064  to 

the  dear  surface  of  the  melted  bismuth.    CJblo-  .090  per  cent,  of  NHi,  owing  to  the  rapid  decompo- 

rido  of  ammonium  was  then  dusted  on  the  fluid  sition  which  took  place.    Evidentiy  the  maximum 

afloy-  and  water  added  in  a  fine,  quick  stream,  "a^^  ^  nearest  the  truth ;  and,  if  100  parts  of  mer- 

The  b»m»th  .weUed,  »pe««l  p«ty  and  po-  ^X&^i^yii'^''^oxZiTn,'^ 

rousj  and  tboa  congealed,  an  abundance  of  hy-  15,2  volumes  ammonia  and  7.6  volumes  hydrogen ; 

drogen  escaping  at  the  time,  and  the  ammonia-  numben  which  hold  good  for  the  compound  pro- 

cal  odor  being  set  free.    The  remaining  sub-  parod  at  ordinary  temperatures.     On  the  metallic 

rtance  was  then  dried.    If  placed  near  the  ear,  n**F®  ^^  "™™°5^™?J^»  Landolt  made  some  ex- 

r^-iL!If^Ji«w;««^««^  ^^aV^^JZ^^cl  periments.    Starting  with  the  well-known  fact  that 

a  distmct  crackling  sound  was  heard—a  phe-  J^tasslum  or  sodiuiS-amalgam  will  tiirow  down  most 

nomenon  which  lasted  several  days.    To  asoer-  metals  from  solutions  of  tiieir  salts,  he  ktsum  that 

tain  if  this  was  ammonium  escaping  frrom  the  the  ammonium -amalgam,  if  analogous,  shoiud  do  the 

bismuth,  the  body  was  placed  beneath  water,  aame.  ^  IVesUy-propared  ammonium^amalgam  was 

when  bubbles  of  hydrogen  escaped,  easily  col-  P^°^  ^'^^  °i?J*"*?  solution,  the  separated-meroun- 

1  II  J  w«"Miw  V*  ujutvi^vu  vouo^^^^^jMw  V  w«  ^^^  washcd  with  water,  dissolved  m  mtno  acid  and 

tected  and   recognized.     A  variety  of  tests  examined  for  the  metal  whose  solution  had  been 

showed  this  to  be  nascent  hydrogen,  thereby  used.    The  result  with  cuorio  sulphate,  argentic  ni- 

demonstrating  that  there  had  been  a  true  alloy  trate,  and  ferric  chloride  solutions  was  entirely  nega- 

between  the  metals  ammonium  and  bismuth.  *i^e»  t^^o^^  f  ^v?l}^.iF"T^^m  *^*  ^«^ 

The  temperature  of  the  alloy  being  raised,  it  -^  «^fe  I^^Z^^^  SS^r"  Ts 

rapidly  decomposed  with  a  crackling  noise —  doubtftd ;  fbrthor  researches  only  can  decide  its 

and  on  one  occasion  exploded  sharply,  scatter-  nature. 

ing  the  metaL  Some  of  the  supetncial  differ-  Jargonium^  anew MemerU. — ^Mr.  H.  0.  Sorby, 
ences  between  an  ammonium  amalgam  and  an  in  his  researches  into  the  constitution  of  zircons, 
alloy  of  ammonium  with  bismuth  is  this:  that  discovered,  in  a  variety  of  that  mineral  known 
in  the  former  pores  may  be  seen,  produced  by  ag  the  Ge^on  Jargon,  evidences  of  a  new  sub- 
the  escaping  ammonium  long  after  the  watcor  stance,  which  he  has  called  Jargonium.  He 
has  exhausted  the  sodium,  but  those  pores  are  describes  the  spectrum  of  it  as  most  remark- 
evanescent;  while  in  the  latter  the  same  pores,  able.  He  says :  **  It  is  quite  unlike  any  thing 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  remain,  and  may  previously  seen.  It  contains  about  a  dozen 
be  examined  at  leisure.  absorption  bands,  which  are  not  mere  shades, 

The  Amsriean  JowmaL  of  Science  for  May  like  what  is  generally  seen  in  solid  bodies,  but 

gives  the  following  statement  of  interesting  in  narrow,  perfectly  black  lines,  like  tiiose  seen 

experiments   upon  the   ammoninm-amdgam,  in  the  spectra  of  colored  gases.    It  is  not  due 

made  by  Landolt,  and  reported  in  detail  in  the  to  rircouia,  because  some  zircons  show  no  trace 

Ann.  Chem,  Fharm. :  of  such  a  spectrum.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 

It  (the  ammontumHonalgam)  was  prepared  from  a  the  lines  arenot  due  to  Miy  substance  known  to 

solution  of  ammoiuc  chloride  by  electrolysis  in  the  or-  produce  absorption  bands.    00  far,  it  is  a  com- 
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plete  pnzzle,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  in  its  properties  from  morphia.  It  may  be 
that  it  may  tarn  out  to  be  due  to  some  nn-  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity  by  diBsolving  the 
known  element.  Unfortonatelj,  the  amount  contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  adding  ezoess 
of  materid  at  disposal  is  far  too  small  to  admit  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  pro- 
of analysis,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  does  not  cipitate  with  ether  or  chloroform,  in  both  of 
give  any  bands  when  melted  with  borax,  but  which  the  new  base  is  readily  soluble,  while 
only  a  colorless  bead.  I  may  say  that  the  min-  morphia  is  almost  insoluble  in  both  menstrua, 
eral  which  gives  this  wonderful  spectrum  is  After  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  green, 
nearly  colorless,  and  becomes  almost  absolutely  and  when  dissolved  in  water  gives  it  a  fine 
so  when  red-heated,  and  remains  colorless,  but  emerald  color,  in  alcohol  a  green  tint,  in  ether  & 
gives  the  same  wonderful  bands,  when  cold,  magnificent  rose-purple,  and  in  chloroform  a 
I  have  since  examined  a  number  of  Jargons  and  fine  violet  color.  Its  physiological  effects  are 
other  zircons.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  different  from  those  of  morphia.  A  smaU  dose 
trace  of  the  new  substance  in  any  except  those  produces  speedy  vomiting  and  considerable  de- 
from  Oeylon,  and  most  of  these  only  contain  a  pression ;  but  this  soon  passes  off,  leanng  no 
small  quantity,  in  comparison  with  the  very  after  ill  effects.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  subcuta- 
remarkable  specimen  which  must  contsdn  sO  neously  ii\jected,  or  a  quarter  o(  a  grain  taken 
much.*'  in  the  mouth,  produces  vomiting  in  from  four 

In  a  note  to  the  London  Chemical  Neios^  of  to  ten  minutes. 
April  30th,  Mr.  Sorby  gives  the  following  ad-  Art\/icial  Production  qf  Alizarin. — Syn- 
ditional  information :  ^'  In  my  last  note  I  told  thetic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  which  arti- 
you  that  I  had  found  in  zircons  what  appeared  ficiaUy  produces  substances  formed  by  natural 
to  be  another  elementary  substance.  I  have,  processes  in  plants  and  animals,  has  achieved 
since  then,  made  many  experiments,  and  find  another  triumph  during  the  year,  in  the  man- 
that  the  facts  are  resdly  rar  more  interesting  ufacture  of  idizarin  (the  principal  coloring 
than  if  they  were  the  effect  of  a  new  element,  matter  in  madder-root).  Messrs.  Griebe  and 
Judging  from  analogy  with  all  other  known  Liebermann  are  the  discoverers  of  the  process, 
substances,  no  other  conclusion  could  have  been  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  published, 
formed ;  but  I  now  find  that  jargonia  exists  in  They  obtain  alizarin  from  anthracene ;  the  lat- 
two  distinct  conditions,  which  have  different  ter  being  a  body  found  in  the  heavy  semi-fluid 
specific  gravities  and  optical  properties.  The  portioos  of  coal-tar.  Anthracene,  as  separated 
flamed  borax-beads  give  two  entirely  different  m  an  impure  state,  is  a  yellow,  soft,  butter-like 
spectra,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  substance,  but  when  purified  is  obtained  in  color- 
the  enclosed  crystals  have  been  exposed ;  and  less  plates  with  a  silky  lustre,  very  like  naphtha- 
there  is  an  analogous  difference  in  the  silicates,  line  in  appearance.  Its  rdation  to  natural  ali- 
On  taking  a  pale-green  jargon,  which,  naturally,  zarin  is  represented  in  the  following  formula)  : 
showed  a  mere  faint  trace  of  the  absorp-  OuHxo  O14H10O4 
tion  bands,^  and  keeping  it  at  a  bright-red  heat  -  .  -  ^ 
for  some  time,  the  specific  gravity  gradually  Anthracene.  Alizarin, 
increased  from  4.20  to  4.52,  and  the  spectrum  But  the  formula  of  the  artificial  alizarin  id 
then  showed  all  the  narrow  black  absorption  said  to  be  CuHsOa,  which  represents  the  ab- 
bands  in  qa  great  perfection  as  my  best  speci-  straction  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
men.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  very  interesting ;  the  addition  of  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  to 
since  we  can  now  artificially  alter  jargons  so  as  the  anthracene.  The  discovery  is  chiefly  in- 
to show  the  bands  in  the  same  splendid  man-  teresting  when  regarded  from  a  scientific  point 
ner  as  a  few  do  naturally,  and  shall  thus  be  of  view,  as  it  is  reported  that  alizarin  can  be 
able  to  obtain  them  without  much  diflSculty,  to  obtained  directly  from  madder  at  a  far  less  cost 
use  as  a  most  excellent  natural  standard  scale,  than  it  can  possibly  be  made  from  anthracene, 
to  measure  the  position  of  the  absorption  bands  Artificial  Production  of  Ice. — ^The  Scientijh 
in  other  spectra."  American  has  published  an  article,  by  P.  H. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  at  a  meeting  Vander  Wyde,  M.  D.,  in  which  is  calculated 

of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  amount  of  ice  that  can  be  produced  from 

prior  to  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  jargo-  the  given  quantity  of  coal  in  the  modem  ice- 

nium  by  Mr.  Sorby  In  England,  Prot  Locer  machine.     The  author   remarks  that  it  has 

announced  his  own  discovery  of  the  same  been  proved  that  the  combustion  of  one  pound 

supposed  element.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  of  anthracite  coal  produces,  in  round  numbers, 

two  discoveries  were  made  independently  of  14,000  units  of  heat,  and  that,  in  order  to 

each  other — a  coincidence  which  not  unfre-  freeze  water  of  72  F.,  it  is  necessary  to  abstract, 

quently  happens  in  the  world  of  science.  besides  40*  of  sensible  heat,  140**  of  latent 

Apomorphia, — Dr.  Matthiessen  has  succeeded  heat — ^together  180® — which,  for  one  pound  of 

in  preparing  a  new  base,  to  which  he  gives  this  water,  is  equivalent,  of  course,  to  180  units  oi 

name.    He  seals  up  morphia  in  a  tube  with  a  heat.    Thi^  number  being  (about)  the  eightieth 

large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heats  part  of  the  14,000  units  produced  by  the  com- 

it  to  140®  or  150®  C.  for  two  or  three  hours,  bustion  of  one  pound  of  coal,  it  is  clear  thafc 

The  residue  in  the  tube  contains  the  hydro-  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one 

chlorate  of  a  new  base,  differing  considerably  ton  of  cool  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  abstracted 
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from  80  tons  of  water  of  72^,  in  order  to  change  cipitated  in  the  hjdrated  forms.  The  color  of 
it  into  ice.  But  in  practice  we  find  here  ex-  the  compound  is  a  magnificent  emerald  green. 
actl7  Uie  same  state  of  things  as  in  the  opera-  A  gelatinous  alumina,  oxide  of  2ino,  oarbo- 
tion  of  the  steam-engine.  Theoretically  a  steam-  nate  of  xino,  and  sulphide  of  zinc,  are  among 
engine  ought  to  produce  at  least  700  units  of  the  reagents  most  economical  to  he  used.  The 
force  (foot-pounds)  for  every  imit  of  heat  con-  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating 
sumed;  in  practice,  good  machinery  only  pro-  chrome  salts  with  non-alkaline  metals,  such  as 
duces  from  about  70  to  100  foot-pounds — ^from  iron  and  zinc.  H.  Oasthellaz  claims  that  the 
about  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  part  of  the  superb  green  color  produced  by  his  method 
theoretical  amount.  In  the  best  ice-machines  possesses  properties  which  will  enable  manu- 
thus  ftr  constructed,  instead  of  freezing  60  fiioturers  ultimately  to  renounce  the  justly-con- 
tons  of  water,  for  every  ton  of  coal  consumed,  demned  copper  and  arsenic  greens,  and  he 
only  fit>ni  about  8  to  11  tons  of  ice  are  pro-  looks  for  its  adoption  in  oil-painting,  colored 
dnced,  also,  fit>m  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  paper,  and  artificial-fiower  making,  printing  on 
part  of  the  theoretical  amount;  proving,  thus,  8tuf&  and  on  paper,  lithography,  perfumery 
the  remarkable  fiict  that,  in  bota  the  steam-  and  soap  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  the  mak- 
engine  and  the  ice-machine,  exactly  the  same  ing  of  glass  and  in  the  ceramic  arts, 
rektlon  exists  between  the  theoretically  cal-  Nmo  Method  of  obtainina  Oxygen.  —  MM. 
culated  effects  and  the  pra<?tical  results.  Montmagon  and  Delaire  claim  to  have  discov- 

As,  however,  aU  the  best  ice-machines  ac-  ered  a  new  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  cheap- 

eompBah  the  conversion  of  the  heat  of  the  fbel  ly  and  easily.    They  expose  fresh  wood  char- 

into  the  fi^eeoing  operation  by  the  intervention  coal  to  atmospheric  air,  when  it  occludes  the 

of  a  steam-en^e,  the  fact  that  they  practi-  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  certain  pro- 

eally  produce  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-sev-  portions.    100  litres  of  charcoal  will  occlude, 

enth  of  the  amount  of  the  cold  they  theoreti-  it  is  said,  925  litres  of  oxygen,  but  only  705 

cally  should  produce,  is  solely  due  to  the  other  litres  of  nitrogen.    The  charcoal  holding  these 

fact,  that  the  steam-engine  itself  practically  amounts  of  the  two  gases  is  then  thoroughly 

produces  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  saturated  with  water,  when  there  will  be  ex- 

of  the  amount  of  power  which    would  be  pelled  650  litres  of  nitrogen,  but  only  860  litres 

strictly  equivalent  to  the  number  of  heat-units  of   oxygen — ^thus,  there  will  be  left  in  the 

consumed.     It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  pores  of  the  charcoal  675  litres  of  oxygen  and 

is  only  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  which  only  45  litres  of  nitrogen ;  in  other  words,  the 

generates  the  cold  in  the  freezing-machines,  oxygen  will  be  practically  pure  for  industrial 

and  that,  therefore,  improvements  in  the  steam-  purposes.    To  extract  these  remaining  gases, 

engine,  which  bring  its  practical  results  nearer  the  authors  employ  a  pump.    By  again  aJlow- 

to  the  theoretical  standard,  will  at  once  exert  ing  the  extracted  gases  to  be  exposed  to  fresh 

their  influence  on  the  amount  of  ice  the  ice-  charcoal,  they  obtain  the  oxygen  nearly  pure, 

madiines  can  produce,  and,  consequently,  also  No  cost  of  the  process — ^the  all-important  item 

on  the  cost  of  the  ice  manufactured  in  these  —-is  given, 

machines,  Mantifaeture  <^  Oxygen  on  the  Large  Scale, — 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  kind  of  freez-  The  works  of  the  Oxygen  Gas  Company  in  West 

ing-machines  in  question,  which  convert  power  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  are  now  in 

into  cold,   notwithstandiing  they  are  yet  in  frill  operation.    The  process  of  making  oxygen 

tb^  infancy,  have  already  attained  such  a  de-  in  their  establishment  is  that  invented  by  M. 

gree  of  excellence,  that  they  are  cJiead  of  that  Tessi6  du  Motay,  of  France.    M.  du  Motay's 

daas  of  machines  which  convert  heat  into  object  was  to  supply  oxygen  cheaply,  and  in 

power,  either  by  steam,  hot  air,  or  any  other  sufficient  quantity  for  the  practical  introduc- 

poesible  means,  as  it  is  proved  that  they  pro-  tion  of  the  oxyhydrogen-light  in  place  of  the 

duce  the  frill  theoretical  equivalent  of  cold  common  gaslight  of  iParis.    The  method  of 

(negative  heat)  for  the  number  of  foot-pounds  manufacture  may  be  briefiy  described  as  fol- 

employed ;  namely,  cooling  one  pound  of  wa-  lows :  A  retort,  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in 

ter  one  degree  for  a  power  equivalent  to  700  gas-works,  is  partly  filled  with  a  roanganate  of 

pounds  descending  one  foot,  which,  expressed  potash  or  soda,  and  heated  to  a  cherry  red. 

in  the  adopted  scientific  manner,  is  one  unit  Atmospheric  air  is  then  forced  into  it,  at^  a 

of  negative  heat  for  every  700  foot-pounds  considerable  pressure.    The  manganate,  in  its 

consumed.  heated  condition,  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 

A  New  Chrome  Green.'— U.  Casthellaz  has  sorbing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  from  the 

discovered  a  process  of  making  a  chrome  green,  air,  and  retaining  it  like  a  sponge.    After  an 

said  to  be  far  more  beautifhl  than  any  now  in  exposure  of  about  ten  minutes  to  this  opera- 


hydrated  metallic  carbonates,  or  hydrated  me-  up  the  oxygen  left  by  the  air,  and  carries  it 

tallic  sulphides,  or  by  salts  of  weak  acids  which  into  a  condenser,  where  the  steam  is  converted 

esaly  leave  their  bases.  The  action  is  produced  to  water  again,  while  the  oxygen  passes  off  free 

progresmvely,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  pre-  into  a  receiver.    There  are  various  stages  of 
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purification  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  Forty-first  Street  works  the 
process  is  made  continnoas  by  admitting  the  air 
to  one  series  of  retorts  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  steam  is  let  into  another  series,  from  which 
the  air,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  has 
already  been  shut  on.  The  manganates  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  and,  theoretically, 
require  no  renewal.  The  oxygen  thus  pro- 
duced is  delivered  through  pipes,  like  common 
street  gas,  and,  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  latter  on  the  familiar  plan  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen-light,  produces  a  flame  of  intense 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  white,  like  sunlight,  and 
showing  objects  in  their  true  colors.  After 
making  many  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  material  for  a  pencil  upon  which  to  im- 

Singe  the  gases  at  tneir  point  of  combustion, 
[.  du  Motay  found  that  oxide  of  zirconium 
offered  the  best  advantages ;  and  that  substance 
is  now  used  with  his  light  in  preference  to  cal- 
cium or  magnesia.  The  zirconia  pencils  are 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  require 
renewal  not  oftener  than  once  a  month  when 
in  constant  use.  This  new  oxyhydrogen-light 
is  gradually  being  introduced  into  large  edifices 
in  this  city,  and  gives  general  satisfaction.  The 
actual  cost  is  the  practical  point  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  company  claim  that  the  use  of 
their  gas,  with  the  diminished  amount  of  street 
gas  that  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
it,  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  the  present 
expense,  and  give  an  infinitely  better  li^t.  It 
is  proposed  to  lay  pipes  through  the  city  for 
the  delivery  of  this  gas  to  consumers  now  using 
the  street  gas;  and  unless  the  company  are 
greatly  disappouited  in  their  expectations,  this 
city  will  soon  be  the  best-lighted  one  in  the 
world,  and  the  new  oxyhyorogen-light  will 
take  the  place  of  other  existing  means  of  arti- 
ficial illumination  in  cities  and  towns. 

Sulphide-of-Oarbon  Light. — M.  de  Wistanley 
has  invented  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
water-bath,  heated  by  a  Bunsen  gas-burner, 
within  which  bath  is  placed  a  vessel  to  hold 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  outer  and  inner  ves- 
sels being  firmly  soldered  together,  and  the 
outer  vessel  being  provided  with  a  neck  to 
hold  a  thermometer  serving  to  indicate  the 
temperature  at  which  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  the  inner  vessel  boils. 

The  inner  vessel  is  provided  with  a  neck, 
closed  by  a  well-fitting  cap  when  the  apparatus 
is  in  use,  for  the  introduction  of  the  fiuid  bisul- 
phide of  carbon ;  besides  this,  there  is  soldered 
to  the  inner  vessel  a  gas-pipe  of  small  bore, 
which  pipe  projects  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  outer  vessel;  to  this  pipe  is  soldered 
and  connected  at  right  angles  another  pipe, 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  further  con- 
nected, by  means  of  elastic  tubing,  with  a  gas- 
holder contuning  oxygen  gas  made  from 
chlorate  of  potash.  After  the  application  of 
gas-flame  beneath  the  water-bath,  the  ther- 
mometer is  watched,  until  it  indicates  that  the 
vapor  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  issuing 


f^om  the  burner  (from  the  gaa-pipe  connected 
with  the  inner  vessel) ;  the  heat  is  allowed  to 
continue  beneath  the  water-bAth  until  the 
flame  reaches  the  flaring-point,  when  it  is  less- 
ened almost  to  extinction.  The  oxygen  gas 
is  then  cautiously  introduced,  upon  which  the 
flame  at  once  diminishes  in  size  and  increases 
greatly  in  brilliancy.  This  light  is  proposed 
for  use  in  photography  on  account  of  its  great 
actinism ;  as  a  source  of  intense  heat,  it  may 
also  perhaps  be  reconmiended. — BrUi$h  Jour- 
nal ^f  Photography. 

SubatUution  qf  Sodium  for  Phoiphorvt  in 
Lueifer  MaUhea.—Jyr.  H.  flack,  of  Dresden, 
has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  non-poisonous  paste  for  application 
to  lueifer  matches.  He  ascertained  that  sodi- 
um, when  minutely  divided  along  with  explo- 
sive substances,  becomes  highly  inflammable 
when  simply  moistened  with  water.  The  fol- 
lowing mixture  fblfiUed  the  desired  purpose 
the  best.  On  being  touched  with  a  moistened 
glass  rod,  it  ignited  like  gunpowder : 

SAsnunmesofflodlom, ^  4.65percflot 

66,0       '*  nitrate  of  potaih =61.30       " 

66.6        "  BolpMde  of  antimony..  =88.96       *' 

Provided  that  during  its  manufaoture  this  mixture 
is  kept  thorooghly  dry,  it  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  well.  The  mode  of  making  it  up  is  brieflT 
as  follows :  Pore  solid  paraffin  is  put  into  a  well- 
stoppered  glass  flask,  and  melted  over  a  sand  bsth j 
when  floi^  clean  pieces  of  sodlom  are  added,  and 
liquefied  under  the  paraffin.  As  soon  as  the  metal  is 
thoroughly  liquefiea,  £he  flask  is  dosed  and  shaken 
for  about  ten  minutes,  which  has  the  effect  of  grsnu- 
lating  the  metal,  or  rather  reducing  it  to  a  fine  pow- 
der. The  metal  is  then  poured  out  of  the  flask  aloog 
with  the  paraffin,  and  the  sodium  taken  out  of  the 
paraffin  by  means  of  a  clean  dry  spoon :  from  80  to  86 
per  cent,  of  paraffin  remains  aidherin^  to  the  metal; 
this,  however,  does  not  impair  its  mflammabllitj, 
while  it  tends  to  preserve  the  metal.  Owing  to  tius 
Increase,  instead  of  6  grammes,  6.6  grammes  of  the 
metallic  powder  thus  obtained  must  oe  weighed  off. 
The  incorporation  with  the  other  ingre^ents,  pre- 
viously well  dried  and  warm,  is  efflaotM  under  pebo- 
leum  in  metallic  mortars,  but  each  of  the  substaooes 
is  first  mixed  with  some  petroleum,  and  pulverixed 


_--  light  petrok „  __.  .__ 

hours,  IS  used  as  mass  to  form  an  adhesive  paste  with 
the  other  materials.  Acoordinff  to  aeveim  aooounts 
fh>m  Qermany,  this  plan  of  suostituting  sodium  for 
phosphorus  hu  been  favorably  taken  up  by  some  oi 
the  largest  and  leading  mannfaotnrers  of  lueifer  and 
Aisee  matches.  There  is  said  to  be  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  the  transport. 

Ozone  and  Sea-Fhotphoreteence. — Dr.  J. 
Moffat  has  laid  before  the  British  Association 
a  theory,  establishing  a  connection  between 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  and  the  "^^^ 
tion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  He  was  led 
to  its  adoption  by  observations,  taken  between 
latitudes  58**  and  79**  N.,  and  longitudes  6*  E. 
and  67*  W.,  as  presented  in  the  annexed  tables: 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  of  (horn  wUh  (at  Seay- 

BABomiBk  DtBMnoiis  or  nm  Wn».  cnns. 

laflr«uiiif.  DwMMlB(.    N.  toS.S.E.  8.toW.  N.wi  »«••  W)'^*" 

2.9         4.T  1.6     2,7     8.7     8.2      2.4     8.0 
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TABLE  n.  carbozotate  or  picrate  of  potash  is  the  base. 

OUMia^MsaMaffitftkaBanmutir.MimTem-    His  researches  upon  the  sablect  were  under- 

;— iF  J!i/iS£SS^X!^  th2SSL2L2ii  2?'SCa2"    ^®^  ^^^^  *  ^®^  ^  supplj  the  peculiar  wants 
SSS^JTISSSm^W^^  of  breechloading  arms.     The  Bulletin  de  la 


9fr  W.  SocUtS  de  Encouragement  gives  a  description 

r»^^'J!i!^ll"I»»  ^»    *S?2!r*     ""TST"'    ^0*  of  the  powders,  ofwhich  the  following  abstract 

tZSSS^S!.!':::  S:«  :::::  Sio :::: "  « p"p«ed  by  the  ^Aj|»,fe«i  jv«,..-  "These 

powders  are  of  four  kmds — viz.,  a  musket 

TABUS  in.  powder,  gunpon^der  for  short-bore  cannons, 

'*tX^^f^SS:^SLSSS:SltSU^  •»»r  gunpowder  fop  oimnoM  with  long  bore^ 

mkmnm  ifl^Hodt  t^LmnimmUytf  PhuM^lumm,  lU-  and  an  explosive  powder  for  torpedoes  and 

Otiead/^vm  th4  ObmrvtOitmM  qf  Ox  Teanifm  Landj.  ^  projectiles  destined  for  the  undermining  of  for- 

'       '  Ufications.    The  principal  advantages  of  these 


Mmb  of  Mmb  of  M  MB  of 


Commenoeinant. . . .  29.640 47.8 5.0  new  powders  are  the  following:  Increase  of 

Termination  ..••...  89.784 48.4 8.0  balistio  power  without  increase  of  explosive 

BjtliflM  TMolto,  it  «ppean  that  the  phosphores-  power;  the  base  remiuning  the  same,  possi- 

oence  of  the  sea  and  luminoeity  of  phosphorus  oocur  jjijiiy  of  reffulatiuff  and  varying  the  effects  be- 

3^^;^??Sr^^Cl^fel.o-cno.0.8  tween  ae  Umits  of  one  to  ton;  fo  of  re^at- 

44  44  ^j  of      "     "  i«  2.5  uigf  ftt  Will,  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  this 

*■*>  M  ^j  nf^f  (4  ^^9  powder,  and  of  increasing  the  balistio  power 

Of  anroraldiiplaya,  ono  was  without  ozone,  and  50  without  changing  the  mode  of  manufacture, 

per  cenL  were  aocompanied  by  phosphorescence.  Q^jjer  advantages  are— regularity  in  the  man- 

Ahmfrptian  ^  Ckuei  hy  Chareoal, — In  his  ner  of  action ;  suppression  of  sulphur,  and  con- 

oonise  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution  sequently  of  the  vapors  of  sulphide  of  potas- 

<m  dh^aioal  changea  of  carbon,  Mr.  William  sium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  absence  of 

Odling  gave  the  results  of  experiments,  made  action  on  metals  and  almost  entire  suppression 

by  h£a  to  determine  the  absorbing  power  of  smoke.    lato  the  explosive  powders  only 

of  diaraoal  upon  various  gases.    He  used  for  two  components  enter — ^picrate  of  potash  and 

the  purpose  1  cubic  inch  of  cocoanut-shell  nitrate  of  potash ;  the  musket  and  gun  powders 

eharmi,  and  found  that  quantity  would  ab-  contain  carbon  in  addition  to  the  above-named 

sorb  gases  as  follows:  oxygen,  18  cubic  inches;  ingredients.    To  prepare  these  powders,  the 

carbonic  gas,  68  do. ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ingredients  are  beaten  from  three  to  six  hours 

100  do.;  ammonia  gas,  170  do.    The  lecturer  with  a  proportion  of  water  varying  from  6  to 

tiien  irent  on  to  say:  "Now,  yon  can  scarcely  14  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

fonn  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  force  which  is  mixture;  the  powder  is  condensed  by  means 

required  for  that  absorption.    If  we  were  to  of  the  hydraulic  press,  with  a  pressure  of  from 

take  2  cubic  inohee  of  oxygen,  and  endeavor  80,000  to  100,000  kilos.,  griuning  the  powder, 

to  compreaa  them  into  the  space  of  one,  we  and  pressing  and  drying  it  according  to  the 

should  require  the  pressure  of  15  lbs.  weight ;  methods  employed  for  the  black  powder.    In 

but  to  oompress  18  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  into  order  to  increase  the  balistio  power,  the  rela- 

the  space  of  1  cubic  inch,  we  should  require  tive  proportion  of  picrate  of  potash  in  the 

eighteen  times  15  lbs.,  Which  would  be  equiv-  mixture  must  be  increased.  For  musket-powder 

alent  to  about  two  hundredweights  and  a  half,  it  has  been  proved  that  not  more  than  20  per 

Here  is  a  half-hundredweight,  and  it  is  (dmost  cent  of  picrate  of  potash  is  required,  while  for 

as  mach  as  I  can  lift.    Now,  we  should  require  gunpowders  its  proportion  varies  from  8  to  15 

aboot  five  snch  half-hundredweights  to  com-  per  cent    This  component  (picrate  of  potash) 

press  18  enbio  inches  of  oxygen  into  the  space  is  of  a  beautiM  golden-yellow  color,  and  orys- 

of  1  enbie  inch ;  but  you  must  observe  that  the  tallizes  into  prismatic  needles   possessing  a 

cubic  inch  of  charcoal  which  can  absorb  these  brilliant  reflection ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 

18  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  already  but  soluble  in  about  260  parts  of  water  at  15° 

fall  of  the  substance  of  uie  charcoal  itself,  or  14  parts  of  boiling  water.  Heated  with  care, 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  space  left;  and  it  becomes  orange  red  at  a  temperature^  of 

what  gas  the  charcoal  will  contain  must  occupy  800^,  but,  on  cooling,  it  assumes  its  original 

its  pores*    Now,  if  we  imagine  that  the  pores  color.    Heated  to  810°,  it  detonates  with  vio- 

oconpj  even  as  much  as  a  'twentieth  part  of  lence.  The  researches  of  M.  John  CastheUaz  on 

the  whole  mass,  we  should  then  require,  not  the  action  ofnitric  acid  on  phenic  acid  improved 

Ave  times,  but  about  one  hundred  times  the  the  method  of  manufacturing  picric  acid,  and 

{vesBore  of  ^is  half-hundredweight,  to  com-  produced  chemically  pure  picrate  of  potash  at 

press  18  enbio  inches  of  oxygen  into  a  cubic  such  a  reasonable  price  that  the  new  powders 

mch  of  charcoal.   Nevertheless,  so  great  is  the  are  not  more  expensive  than  ordinary  black 

absorptive  power  of  this  kind  of  charcoal  that  powder." 

it  gradually  exerts  upon  the  oxygen  a  com-       An  explosion  with  most  disastrous  effects 

pressing  effect  equal  to  the  force  of  some  50  occurred  in  Paris  at  an  establishment  where 

hundredweights.'^  powders  were  manufactured,  into  the  compo- 

Nem  Es^pSmee  Potod&n, — ^M.  Designolle  has  sition  of  which  picrate  of  potash  entered,  along 

invented  a  new  system  of  powders,  of  which  with  (as  coxgectured)  the  chlorate  of  potash. 
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The  aooonnts  of  the  affair  at  hand  do  not  state  otherwise  of  the  snggestioii  I  have  made  as  to 

whether  M.  DesignoUe's  process,  or  some  im-  the  cause  that  maj  hare  led  to  these  feaifid 

proper  modification  of  it,  was  emplojed  there,  explosions." 

Prwention  of  Nitraglyeerine  ExpUmonM. —  The  Aniline  Cohrt, — M.  Block  publishes 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  {7%«m«0aZi^^4n0i^  the  following  recipe  to  prodaee  tok  aniline 
moredbTthe  occurrence  of  the  frightftil  ezplo-  graj  color:  1  kilo  of  aniliiie  at  190^,  and  6 
sion  of  three-qnarters  of  a  ton  of  nitroglj-  kilos  of  arsenic  add  in  a  liquid  form  at  75**, 
cerine  in  Wales,  inrolying  a  deplorable  loss  of  are  heated  on  the  open  fir^  in  a  caldron,  care 
life,  snggests  the  probab^  canae,  and  the  easy  being  taken  to  maintiun  the  heat  at  the  boil- 
prevention  of  such  cidamities.    He  says :  ing^point,  till  the  substance  thickMis  and  rises, 

'*  Tet  it  is  stated  that  nitrogl  jcerine  is  eqfer  when  the  operation  is  terminated  and  the  ves- 
than  gunpowder.  It  is  certainly  less  liable  to  sel  is  remoTcd.  The  substance  obtained  pre- 
be  exploded  by  fire,  and  to  disrupt  the  slen-  sents  a  blackish  appearance ;  it  Is  thick  and 
der  link  which  retains  its  elements,  subject  to  insoluble  in  water.  In  order  to  purify  the 
chemical  force,  and  set  its  mechanical  force  at  product,  about  20  litres  of  water  and  1  loio  of 
liberty,  by  concussion,  needs  that  concussion  muriatic  acid  are  taken  and  'boiled  with  Btesm 
be  sudden  and  forcible.  I  beliere  that  a  bottle  for  half  an  hour;  after  which  the  mass  is  fl- 
full  of  blasting-oil  may  be  dashed  to  the  ground  tered.  The  matter  which  is  deposited  on  the  fil- 
without  much  danger,  yet  a  drop  of  it  upon  a  ter  is  collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
stone  may  be  exploded  by  a  blow  frinn  a  ham-  operated  upon  a  third  time  b j  a  small  quantity 
mer.  Now,  what  can  be  the  possible  cause  of  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  soluti<»,  so  as  comnletdy 
such  unexpected  explosions  as'  have  taken  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Finally,  the  collected 
place  ?  I  can  see  only  two  possible  reasons :  matter  is  dried,  and  gives  a  fine  black  powder, 
first,  that  the  oil  undergoes  decomposition  or  The  solution  of  tills  product  is  made  by  treat- 
chemical  change  under  certain  at  present  un*  ing  it  with  alcohol,  with  an  addition  of  10  per 
known  conditions,  of  time,  temperature,  shak-  cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nothing  now  remains 
ing,  etc.,  which  predispose  it  to  undergo  a  com-  to  be  done  but  to  filter  it.     WUh  this  liquor 

Slete  and  sudden  decomposition  from  causes  or-  magnificent  grays  of  all  shades  are  dyed,  by 

inarilyinadequate;  secondly,  that  the  cases  and  submitting  its  mordant  to  the  dyeing-bath, 

botties  in  which  it  is  contained  being  air-tight,  For  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  this  gray  color, 

are  liable,  from  a  very  trifling  escape  of  gas  the  matter  must  first  be  passed  through  a  water- 

from  the  liquid,  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  tension  bath,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 

in  which  the  passage  to  a  sudden  break  is  easy.  A  ricein  of  silk  or  wool  is  dyed  by  five  dropa 

But  would  the  mere  bursting  open  of  a  bottle  of  this  liquor. 

or  tin  case  produce  concussion  sufficient  to  de-        It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Hoftaiann  and  Mr.  Charles 

termine  an  explosion  of  the  oil,  unless  we  sup-  Girard,  at  Berlin,  have  successfully  obtained 

pose  the  latter  to  be  altered  in  quality  f    I  think  pure  aniline  green,  which  is  <»ily  distinguished 

it  would.    I  have  known  a  stent  glass  bottie,  from  the  aniline  violet  by  the  elements  of  iodide 

used  in  an  ethyl  experiment,  to  be  shattered,  bj  of  methyl,  so  that  the  violet  can  be  readily  eon- 

slowly-gathered,  internal  pressure,  into  duU^  verted  into  the  green  and  the  green  into  tiie 

with  a  report  like  the  firing  of  a  mstol.    In  a  violet 

close  vessel,  full  or  very  nearly  full  of  the  oil,        ArtifleiaUy-eohred  Wtnet.-^'Dr,  T.  L.  Phip- 

not  much  gas  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  son  sends  to  the  London  Ghemieal  i^^nos,  of 

need  be  evolved  in  order  to  induce  such  a  de-  November  12th,  a  note  on  varieties  of  coloring 

gree  of  pressure  as  might  cause  explosive  rup-  matter,  used  in  oertidn  districts  of  France,  in 

ture  of  the  vessel.     If  one  vessel  burst,  the  the  treatment  of  wines.   He  says  that  at  flames 

concussion  would  certainly  explode  also  any  and  Poitiers,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 

that  might  be  near.  France,  regular   establishments  exist  where 

"  If  the  true  cause  of  these  seemingly  anom-  coloring  matter  for  wine  is  manufactured  on 

alous  explosions  is  indicated  above,  the  remedy  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.     The  material 

is  both  simple  and  inexpensive.     Let  every  made  at  Fismes  is  obtained  from  elderberry, 

vessel  containing  the  oil  have  fitted  to  it  a  tube,  both  fh>m  the  fruit  of  Samhueue  nig&r  and  8^ 

with  a  capUlary  bore,  such  as  a  piece  of  ther-  ebulut*  The  processis  very  simple:  §50  to  500 

mometer  tubing,  one  end  of  the  tube  entering  parts  of  this  richly-colored  firuit,  with  80  to  05 

the  oil,  the  other  exposed  outside.  parts  of  alum,  and  600  to  800  of  water,  are  the 

'*  If  the  tube  were  enlarged  below  to  make  proportions  generally  employed.    It  has  been 

room  for  any  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  ele-  stated    that    beet -root   juice,    blackberries, 

vation  of  temperature,  none  could  be  forced  Brazil-wood,  logwood,  etc.,  are  occasionaily 

out  by  that  alone,  and  none  could  be  spilt  used,  but  the  author  believes  by  no  meana  so 

through  the  capillaryorifice  of  the  tube  by  in-  frequently  as  the  substances  above  named, 

verting  the  vessel.    With  a  littie  management  Many  metiiods  have  been  tried  in  order  to  de- 

in  the  arrangements,  any  overflow  might  be  tect  the  presence  of  artificial  coloring  matters 

made  certainly  indicative  of  the  formation  of  in  wines,  but,  it  appears,  with  a  very  small 

permanent  gases,  which  would  be  a  warning  amount  of  success.    (Enocyanine  may  be  i>re' 

signal.    This  method  might  also  be  applied  ex-  cipitated  fh>m  the  wine^  and  its  properties, 

perimentally  to  determine  the  probability  or  studied  with  care,  will  show  at  once  the  pre»- 
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enoe  of  an  adalteradng  materiaL;  bat  the  pro- 
eas8  is  rather  long  and  delioate.  Dr.  Phipsdn 
has  shown,  in  a  note  on  the  "Absorption 
Spectra  yic^ed  hj  Certain  Organio  Snbstan- 
oea,"  that  the  pure  eoloring  matter  of  the 
gn^>a  gives  no  absorption  bands,  but  ovlj  a 
general  absorption,  inorearing  gradoallj  toward 
the  violet;  while  the  colormg  matter  of  the 

Snrple  bolyoak,  dissolved  in  water  oontaining  a 
ttle  alam,  gives  a  distmet  and  wide  absorption 
band.  This  alloirs  its  presence  in  wine  to  be 
detected  without  mnoh  difficult j;  and  the 
same  mefyH>d  applies  eqnall j  well  to  the  color- 
ing matters  of  logwood  and  Brazil-wood.  He 
has  not  yet  aseertaiiMd  how  the  coloring  mat* 
ter  of  elderberry-froit  affects  the  spectnim,  but 
it  is  not  difficnit  to  diecoyer  in  wine,  according 
to  M.  Fanr6y  \>j  means  of  gelatine.  The  fact 
is  that  cenocyanine  is  easily  precipitated  along 
with  the  tannin  when  gelatine  is  added  to  red 
wine,  while  other  coloring  matters  (and, 
among  them,  that  of  the  elderberrj)  are  left 
in  solution.  If  there  happen  to  be  not  enough 
tannin  natoiaUj  present  in  the  liquid  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  ofinooyanine,  a  little  more  must 
be  added*  Alum  wih  be  often  found  in  wine 
which  is  artifieiall  J  colored ;  it  viTifies  the  tint, 
and  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  wine.  Its 
presence  is  not  only  highly  h^urious  to  the 
healtli,  but  will  effectually  prevent  the  ripen- 
ing a£  wine  and  the  development  of  the  bou- 
qnet.  The  test  to  which  the  author  has  caUed 
attention  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take  a' 
spedmen  of  the  wine  to  be  exannned,  and,  if 
its  color  la  too  powerftd  when  examined  in  a 
thin  tnbe  by  means  of  the  prism,  it  must  be 
diluted  with  distilled  water  until  a  proper  de- 
gree of  transparency  is  obtained.  A  minute 
quantity  of  alum  is  then  added,  and  the  sped- 
mta  examined  in  the  spectroscope.  If  an  ab- 
sorption band  of  sny  kind  shows  itself,  the 
wine  may  be  saspected. 

Lowering  of  Dtmporaturet  in  Saline  Solu^ 
tiom^ — Experiments,  conducted  by  RtiddMI^ 
yield  mnoh  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  lowering  of  temperatare  by  the  solution 
of  salta  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
decrease  of  temperature  will  be  the  greater, 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  any  salt  wMcn  water 
takes  up  at  a  certsin  temperature.  Bince^ 
however,  water  at  a  certain  temperature  only 
dissolves  a  d^nite  qnanti^  of  any  salt,  the 
wmTiTOum  decrease  will  be  about  that  at  which, 
under  given  droumstances,  a  foUy-satorated 
solution  is  produced.  To  conduct  the  experi- 
nMBtssuccessfoUy,  the  saturated  solutien  should 
be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  poflsible.  Rikdorff 
Turooeeded  in  the  following  manner :  The  findy- 
powdered  salt  and  the  requidte  quantities  of 
water  were,  previous  to  the  making  of  the  ex- 
periments, each  put  in  separate  b^ers  made 
of  very  tUn  glass,  and  placed  for  from  twdve 
to  eighteen  hours  in  a  room  wherein  the  tern* 
poatore  could  be  kept  as  nearly  as  posnble 
constant.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  beakers 
sad  contents  attained  the  same  temperature 


throughout.  The  mixing  was  effected  by  pour- 
ing the  water  on  to  the  salt,  aad  stirring  up 
with  a  very  delioate  and  highly-sensitive  ther- 
mometer; the  maximum  decrease  of  temper- 
ature took  place  within  a  minute  after  tiie 
mixing  of  the  salt  and  water  was  made.  The 
resnlts  of  the  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  tabuliied  form,  recording  the  aver- 
age of  a  series  <^  several  experiments  with  one 
and  the  same  substance,  wLich  were  concord- 
ant within  O.a® : 


ftUBSTANCBSw 


CmitalUsedalam 

Chloride  of  godiun 

Salpbate  of  potMM 

Ci7«tanis6d   phosphate    of 

eodft 

Snlphate  of  ammonta 

Sulphate  of  soda  (eirstals).. 
Sulphate  of  naipieaia  (etys- 

tala)... 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals). 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Carbonate  or  ammonia 

Acetate  of  soda  (crystals) .... 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Nitmteof  soda 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (crys- 

lodide  of  potassium 

Chloride  of  calcium  (crystal- 
Used) 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Solphocyanide  of  ammonium 
Snlphocyanide  of  potassium. 
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The  qusntity  of  water  applied  varied  between 
250  ana  600  grammes  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
used  corresponded  therewith.  The  decrease 
of  temperature  obtainable  in  this  manner  can 
never  fidl  below  the  freezing-point  of  the 
saline  solution  in  question,  but  can  very  nearly 
reach  that.  The  snlphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  the  best  salt  to  be  adopted  for  the  artificial 
production  of  ice:  when  500  grammes  of  this 
salt  are  dissolved  in  400  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  test-tube 
filled  with  water,  the  latter  will  be  frozen  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  The  degree  of 
solubility  of  the  salts  referred  to  in  the  first 
column  is  made  up  according  to  G.  J.  Mulder's 
highly-elaborate  researches  on  this  su^ct. 

Beoovery  qf  Bulphar  from  Alkali  WaiU,— 
Mr.  Ludwig  Mond  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  a  session  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical 
Society,  in  May.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  statements:  He -said  that  in 
1860  he  commenced,  in  a  chemical  manufactory 
in  Germany,  a  series  of  experiments  on  several 
processes  for  tiie  recovery  of  sulphur  from 
waste,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1861.  When 
he  came  to  i^gland  (  at  the  time  of  the  Exhi- 
bition) he  found,  to  his  snrprise,  that  a  pro- 
cess, somewhat  resembling  his  own,  had  been 
propoied  as  early  as  1886.  At  the  same  time 
as  himself;  three  different  parties—in  Glasgow, 
in  Newcastle,  and  in  Bristol— had  been  work- 
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ing  in  the  same  direction.     His  process,  how-  gold  does  not  appear  to  he  acted  npon  helov 

ever,  had  clearly  the  merit  of  beinff  the  first  200^,  bat  at  a  higher  temperature  an  explosion 

that  extracted  great  quantities  of  salphor,  and  took  place.    The  action  with  chloride  of  pl&- 

did  away  with  the  waste  nuisance.    He  found  tinum  was  rather  strong  at  85^,  and  rather  vio- 

the  process  a  more  expensive  one  in  £ng-  lent  at  165°;   reduction  of  the  metal  took 

land,  where  labor  was  dearer,  than  in  Ger-  place.    The  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead  are 

many^    He  found  a  difference  in  the  English  not  reduced  below  the  boiling-point  of  mer- 

waste  and  that  which  he  had  been  formerly  oury,  but  require  a  red  heat ;  sulphide  of  gold 

accustomed  to.     In  September  of  1863  he  took  is  reduced  at  200^  while  sulphide  of  platinum 

out  the  new  patent.    He  had  previously  ex-  is  reduced  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  sul- 

perimented  on  tank  waste,  and  had  obtained  phuretted  hydrogen  gas  being  formed  in  both 

as  much  as  65  per  cent  of  sulphur.    The  first  oases. 

to  introduce  his  process  on  the  Tyne  was  the  New  Method  qf  extracting  Iodine* — ^M.  Lau- 
Tyne  Chemical  Company,  at  South  Shields,  roy,  of  France,  has  received  a  patent  for  anew 
He  believed  that  the  waste  of  that  district  was  method  of  extracting  iodine  and  treating  the 
more  suitable  for  using  his  process  than  that  salts  derived  from  kelp.  When  the  lixiviam 
of  Lancashire,  as  being  somewhat  more  porous,  has  been  freed  from  the  loss  soluble  salts,  and 
Mr.  Mond  then  expluned,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  to  a  density  varying  between  45^ 
diagram,  the  working  of  his  process,  and  ex-  and  65*  Baumd,  it  may  contain  free  alkali, 
hibited  specimens  of  the  sulphur  obtained  from  carbonates,  sulphites,  sulphides,  and  hyposul- 
the  waste.  He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  phites  of  alkalies  as  well  as  alkaline  iodides 
extracting  the  sulphur  from  the  waste  would  and  bromides.  The  treatment  varies,  accord- 
be  £1  per  ton,  but  the  profit  to  manufacturers  in^  as  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  salts  con- 
would  be  about  £4  per  ton  (at  Messrs.  Hutchin-  tamed,  or  to  extract  at  once  the  iodine  and 
son's,  it  cost  £1  5s.  5d.  +  15s.  for  royalty  =s  bromine.  When  it  is  desired  to  extract  the 
£2,  working  on  a  comparatively  small  scale),  iodine  and  bromine  at  once,  the  liquid  is  satu- 
The  cost  of  the  apparatus  he  calculated  to  be  rated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  deposit  which 
£1,609,  or  (providing  for  all  contingencies)  forms  is  separated,  and  the  gaseous  mixture 
£1,660.  He  thought  that  the  alkali  manufac-  which  is  evolved  in  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid 
turers  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  process  in  on  organic  matters  (as  in  the  preparation  of 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  and,  also,  as  it  oxalic  acid,  picric  acid,  eta)  introduced.  When 
enabled  them  to  remove  a  great  nuisance.  Mr.  these  gases  are  principally  formed  of  biuoxide 
Mond  stated  his  belief  that  40,000  tons  of  sul-  of  nitrogen,  a  quantity  of  air  is  admixed.  The 
phur  could  be  utilized  from  alkali  waste  in  application  of  the  nitrous  gases  may  be  made 
England,  in  one  year.  The  reading  of  the  in  several  ways— sulphuric  acid,  in  which  ni- 
paper  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  which  the  trous  gases  have  previously  been  dissolved, 
merits  of  Mr.  Mond's  discovery  were  fully  may  be  added  to  the  liquid,  or,  when  the 
recognized,  and  a  vote  of  thabks  was  tendered  liquor  contains  sufficient  alkali,  nitrous  acid 
to  him.  may  be  admitted  as  long  as  there  is  absorption, 

Seduction  of  Oxidee  hjf  Hydrogen, — ^Mr.  M.  and  any  acid  whatever  added  afterwiffd  to 

W.  MHUer  has  made  numerous  experiments  to  precipitate  the  iodine.    In  whatever  way  one 

determine  precisely  the  temperature  at  which  operates,  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  is  de- 

the  oxides  of  metals  begin  to  be  reduced  by  termined  by  the  reaction  of  the  nitrous  com- 

hydrogen  gas,  the  results  of  which  are  present*  poinds.     The  precipitation  is  complete,  and 

ed  in   Poggendorff 's  Annalen^  and  may  be  the  bromine  is  not  set  at  liberty.     When  the 

summed-  up  as  follows :  iodine  has  been  thus  separated,  the  mother 

Oxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  cautiously  heat-  liquor  is  submitted  to  treatment,  and  the  bro- 
ing  metallio  iron  in  contact  with  air,  was  re-  mine  extracted  by  the  ordinary  method, 
duced  at  285*  C. ;  the  same  oxide  prepared  Crystallieation  of  Metallic  Oxides.  —  The 
from  nitrate  of  iron  at  286*;  when  rather  Oomptee  JK«9u2tM  for  July  19th  contains  a  con- 
moist  hydrogen  was  applied  and  the  oxide  of  tribution  by  M.  lidot,  in  which  he  records  a 
iron  prepared  from  oxalate  of  the  protoxide,  number  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  order 
the  temperature  of  reduction  was  found  to  be  to  obtain  artificially-crystallized  metallic  ox- 
278*.  Oxide  of  copper  prepared  from  the  idea,  starting  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
sulphate  of  that  metal  and  precipitated  bv  most  native  oxides  and  snlphurets  exhibit  a 
caustic  soda,  and  previously  neated  to  §00  ,  crystalline  form.  The  author  has  been  occu- 
was  reduced  at  185*;  strongly  ignited  oxide  pied  in  researches  with  the  view  to  obtain 
of  copper,  at  142*  on  an  average  of  five  ex-  these  forms  by  artificial  means,  and  has  suc- 
periments ;  oxide  of  cobaJt,  at  about  182* ;  ceeded,  hi  many  instances,  by  simply  submit- 
oxide  of  zinc  could  not  be  reduced  at  a  tem-  ting  some  oxides — for  instance,  the  peroxide  of 
perature  whereby  glass  became  Aised;  oxide  iron — to  long-continued  and  strong  heat.  By 
of  tin,  about  174  ;  oxide  of  lead,  at  from  310*  this  means,  the  said  peroxide  loses  a  portion 
to  815* ;  peroxide  of  mercury,  230* ;  oxide  of  its  oxygen,  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  and 
of  nlver,  at  between  73*  and  78*.  The  ex-  simultaneously  obtained  in  a  crystalline  shape ; 
periments  have  been  extended  to  the  chlorides  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  the  oxides  of 
and  sulphides  of  some  metals.     Chloride  of  cadmium  and  zinc,  have  also  been  obtained  in 
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distinct] J  crjBtallliie  state,  hj  varions  manipn-  fhrningiD  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatares,  and 

lations  and  the  application  of  suitable  very  high  absorbs  water  very  greedily  from  the  atmos- 

degrees  of  temperature.  phere.    It  was  perfecdy  retained  in  a  platinmn 

Jh^teetion  <if  Woodwork  from  Fire. — ^At  one  oottie,  the  bottle  having  a  flanged  monui  with  a 

of  the  coUieries  at  Ibbenblieren,  WestphaHa,  platinmn  plate  secured  witii  clamp-sorewB,  and 

the  woodwork  is  protected  from  fire  by  being  a  washer  of  paraffin : 
painted  with  a  mixture  consistmg  of  5  parU 

of  ahup,  7  parts  of  rye-meal  paste,  and  80  A  numberof  attempts  were  mBde.flnaUy  with  suo- 

nin-bi  of  nravionAlr.wAahAd  i  a    finolv  divided  ^^**f  to  determine  the  molecular  volume  of  the  pure 

parts  01  previousiy-wasnea,  1.  e.,  nneiy  omaea  „;jj^irou«  add  in  the  naeoua  state,  the  acid  hi  these 

clay  (this  mixture  is  nsed  for  woodwork  not  ^ |>eing prepared byheatmgpSeanh^us fluo! 

exposed   to   open  air);  for  woodwork  so  ex-  ride  of  silver  with  hydrogen  in  a  suitable  pktinum 

p(»ed,  a  mixture  is  used  consisting  of  21  parts  apparatus  over  mercury.    Particulars  are  given  of 

of  crTBtallized  sal-ammoniac,  1  part  of  white  ff«  apparatus  employed  and  of  the  manipulation, 

vitriol  (commercial  sulphate  of  mc),  2  parts  The  results  obtamed  show  that  one  volume  of  hjdro- 

1.  .    vwui*uw*w«  Dui^uow  VE  "'"r/'       *j  «A  g«i>»  in  umting  with  fluorine,  produces  not  smiply 

of  joiners'  glue,  20  parts  of  2mc- white,  and  80  ©ne  volume  of  gaseous  product  as  it  does  when  umt- 

parts  of  water.      These  mixtures  have  been  ing  with  oxygen,  but  two  volumes,  as  in  the  case  of 

found  to  prevent  wood  bursting  into  fiame  on  its  union  with  chlorine.    The  gaseous  acid  transferred 

ignition,  and  greatly  to  delay  its  destruction  Jj  «J«»  veswls  over  mercury  did  not  corrode  the 

I!r«l.  »il^»»  »«^^  fl«^  ••«  .»»:»»  ifiMs,  or  render  it  dun  in  the  slightest  degree  during 

eveia  when  severe  jres  are  ragmg.  l^^;}^  ^^^^^  provided  moisture  was  entirely  absent 

I>€eompo9Uutn  hy  SurUtght. —  M.  Morren  The  spedflc  gravity  of  the  anhydrous  liquid  acid 
communicates  to  the  Oomptes  JRendui  for  Au-  was  several  times  determine<L  both  in  a  speoiflc- 
gust  9th  some  observations  on  the  phenomena  »J*^**y  bottle  of  platinum,  and  also  by  means  of  a 
of  decompo«ti<m  Wuoed  byjonlight .  While  ^^^^^SSS^f'r^^J^A^^A 
repeating  some  of  Trof.  lyndall's  experiments,  gpeciflo  gravity  found  was  0.987»  at  66*  Fahr.,  that 
but  applying,  instead  of  electric  light  the  bright  or  distilled  water  bemg  ^1.000  at  the  same  temper- 
sunlight  of  Marseilles's  clear  sky,  ne  discov-  sture. 

ered  that  several  inorganic  substances  are  de-  ,v^"TT'  •*P^™^J»  ▼««  "Md«  of  ele<*rolyring 

^^^«ww>.^  «,i^^».  «  -^^^p  <.n«i;<*i«4>  ;«  '^^A^  f^  the  anhydrous  acid  with  anodes  of  gas-carbon,  car- 

composed  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  made  to  ymh  of  lignum-vitaj,  and  of  many  other  kini  of 

pass  through  them ;  among  these  sulphurous  wood,  of  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold.    The  ms- 

acid  gas  is  enumerated,  this  gas  being  decom-  carbon  disintegrated  rapidly ;  all  the  kinds  of  cBar- 

posed  into  oxyiren  and  vapor  of  sulphur.    This  ^  *«^  ^  P>«<^  quicklv.  and  the  anodes  of  paUa- 

phenomenon  i.  c.n«^.  ««orfing  to  the  an-  ^^^^^^  '^A  ^^S  T^lnTS 

thor,  by   a  peculiar  dissociation  caUed  into  conducted  electricity  much  more  readily  than  pure 

play  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  light,  water ;  but  with  one  of  gold  it  scarcely  conducted  at 

which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  chemi-  all.  ,      ^  ,  ^     .   , ,  ,     . 

cal  combination ;  by  means  of  spectrum  analy^       To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  ^meral  chemical  behavior 

^  wumv/>xuM,av«.,  tv  auv«u0  ^x  opi^vMutucu^w^  of  the  pure  anhydrous  acid,  numerous  Bub«tances 

SIS  the  anthor  has  discovered  that  the  activity  (geneially  anhy<!rou8)  were  unmersed  m  separate 

of  the  light  in  this  aspect  depends  partly  upon  portions  of  the  acid  in  platinum  cups,  kept  at  a  low 

its  color,  and  partiy  upon  the  refrangence  and  temperature  (0*  to  80*  Fahr.).    The  acid  had  scarcely 

the  nature  of  the  decomposed  substance.    The  '^T  «ff«ct  upon  any  of  the  metalloids  or  noble  metals. 

author  has  also  found  that  a  thin  layer  of  sul-  ■"?  «^*°  *^*  ^"^  fS*^ '?  t  •]***  ""^  fine  powder  did 
ttuwvA  MMMMo  <uev  xi/uuu  loiow  a  vuux  «Y^»  vi  out      jj^j  cause  any  evolution  of  hydrogen.    Sodium  and 

phate  of  qumme  of  no  more  than  4  or  6  mm.  potassium  behaved  much  the  same  as  with  water, 

thickness  entirely  arrests  the  chemical  rays,  as  Nearly  all  the  salts  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth- 

if  it  were  a  thick,  yellow-colored  piece  of  glass,  metals  produced  strong  chemical  action.    The  anhy- 

The  author  states  that  the  chemical  effects  of  ^"^  acid  decomposed  all  carbonates  with  effexvea- 

i«;«vi^  i.^o*/wi  «^i^44«.«T,^     A>»  {«o4>aT«AA  *K^  A^  oence,  and  those  of  the  alkalme  earth  and  alkali- 

highly-heated  platmuin---for  instance,  the  de-  „^^;  ^^^  ^i^ig^^  ^^J^^^^    BonXes  of  the  alkalies 

composition  of  water  by  that  metal — are  due  aIso  produced  very  strong  action.  Silioo-fluorides  of 
to  the  accumulation  of  more  and  more  refran-  the  ukali-metals  dissolved  with  effierveecence.  All 
gent  rays.  sulphides,  except  those  of  the  odkaline  earth  and 

Hyd^uoru,Ac^.-Yr    G    G<,re  read  a  r^ii^S'^'h^T  ^fc^SST'S^^pM^'^^- 

paper  before  the  Koyal  Society  m  January,  dium  dissolved  with  effervescence.    Sulphates  were 

giving  a  Ihll  description  of  the  leading  physi-  variously  affected.    The  acidchromates  of  the  alkali- 

cal   and   chemical  properties    of    annydrous  metals  dissolved  with  violent  action  to  blood-red 

hydrofluoric  acid,  and  of  the  various  prop-  ^<l«^d»»  "^^  evolution  of  vapor  of  fluoride  of  ohro- 

^Z*i^    ^    «,-«    -^«^yv«-    i««.i«^fl«,^«;»    «^M  mium.    Cyamde  of  potassium  was  violently  decom- 

erties    of   nure    aqueous    hydrofluono    acid.  ^   J^  hydrocyanic  acid  set  free.    Numerous 

He  obtamed  his  anhydrous  acid  by  heatmg  dry    organic  bodies  (speoifled)  were  also  unmeraed  in  the 

double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  to    acid ;  most  of  tlie  solid  ones  were  quickly  disinte- 

redness   in    a   suitable    platinum    apparatus,    gratef    The  acid  mixed  with  pyroxilio  spirit,  ether, 

Nearly  aU  the  manipulations  with  the  acid    and  alcohol,  but  not  wirtibeniore;  withy irit 
«"V   »"   "**»  i"auAi/u*»wvuo    w  luix   wa,7   o^xvl    p^jj^j^g  j^  explodcd,  and  produced  a  blood-red  hquid. 

were  effected  while  the  vessels  containmg  it  &utta-poreha,  india-rubber,  and  nearly  all  the  gums 

were  immersed  in  a  strong  freezing  mixture  of  and  resins,  were  rapidly  disintegratea^  and  generally 

ice  and  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium.    The  dissolved  to  red  liquios.    Spermaceti,  stearic  ado, 

author  describes  the  pure  anhydrous  acid  as  a  «»?  myrtle  wax,  were  but  little  affected,  and  paraffin 

highly-d^mgerou-  suhLace;  »  pejrfertly  col-  ST^,  Sk,  ^S^J^c^SSn'f  JriSi»V;i°i 
orless  and  transparent  liquid  at  60'  F.,  very  parohment,  were  instantly  converted  into  riutoious 
thin  and  mobile,  extremely  volatile,  and  densely    substances,  and  generally  dissolved.    The  scuntion  of 
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gun-cotton  yielded  an  inflammable  Aim  on  evapo 
tton  to  diTDess.    Pinewood  instantlj  blackened^ 

From  tne  various  pbysical  and  chemioal  properties 
of  the  anhydrous  acid,  the  auUior  concludes  that  it  lies 
between  hy<kochioric  add  and  water,  but  is  much 
more  dosely  allied  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
It  is  more  readily  liquefied  than  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  less  readily  than  steam :  like  hydrochloric  add,  it 
deoom|>08es  all  carbonates :  like  water,  it  unites  power- 
Ailly  with  sulphuric  and  pnosphoric  anhydrides  with 
great  evolution  of  heat  The  fluorides  of  the  alkali- 
metals  unite  violently  with  hydrofluoric  add,  as  the 
oxides  of  those  metals  unite  with  water ;  the  hydrated 
fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals  also,  like  the  hydrated 
flzed  alkalies,  have  a  strongly-alkaline  reaction, 
and  are  capable  of  expelling  ammoiua  from  its  salts. 
It  may  be  Airther  remarked  that  the  atomic  num- 
ber of  fluorine  lies  between  that  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine :  and  the  atomic  number  of  oxygen^  added 
to  that  of  fluorine,  nearly  equals  that  of  cElonne. 

Analysis  qf  VarieHes  of  Co/rbon, — ^Berthelot 
18  the  author  of  an  elaborate  paper,  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
the  varieties  of  carbon,  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  modifications  of  that  element  is  greater 
than  had  been  supposed.  His  researches  were 
based  upon  Brocue's  method  of  oxidizing  gra- 
phites by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  From  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  May,  we 
quote: 

By  these  reagents  diamond  is  not  sensibly  oxi- 
dized ;  the  different  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon 
are  changed  into  humus-like  substances  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  soluble  in  water  and  varying  according 
to  the  variety  of  carbon  analyzed,  while  the  graphites 
are  converted  into  graphitic  oxides  which  differ  with 
the  nature  of  Uie  graphites  which  fiimish  them. 
Berthelot  gives  the  name  pjrrographitic  oxides  to  the 
black  powder  which  remains  wnen  the  graphitic 
oxides  are  heated.  They  also  oontsin  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon.  Native  plumba^,or,  as 
S^rthdot  terms  it,  plumjbagine^  already  examined  by 
Brodie,  yields  a  graphitic  oxide  in  pale-yellow  mica- 
ceous scales,  inscuttble  in  all  reagents,  ana  not  decom- 
posed with  deflagration  and  intumescence  by  heat. 
Treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  add  it 
yields  graphitic  oxide  with  all  its  ori^^nal  properties. 

Grapnitic  oxide   from   electric  graphite— carbon 

Soints  from  a  large  battery — ^is  a  maroon-colored  pow- 
er which  does  not  agglomerate  during  dedccatipn. 
This  character  is  also  constant.  The  hydrographitio 
oxide  does  not  intumesce  when  heated,  and  when 
oxidized  reproduces  the  original  oxide.  This  form  of 
graphitic  oxide  is  also  decomposed  by  heat  with  de- 
flagration, but  viel4s  a  heavy  powder  which  is  not 
flaky.  By  oxioation  the  pyrographitic  oxide  dis||^- 
pears  almost  wholly,  leaving  some  grains  of  gn^hitio 
oxide  with  its  original  properties. 

All  the  pyrographitio  oxides,  when  treated  with 
iodhydrio  acid  in  solution  at  280*  C,  yield  hvdro^n 
containing  about  6  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas,  leaving, 
however,  a  considexable  quantity  of  a  black  carbona- 
ceous residue.  The  author  compares  the  graphites, 
amorphous  carbons,  and  their  derivatives,  with  the 
hydrates  of  carbon  and  ulmio  matters,  and  believes 
that  the  varieties  of  smorphous  carbon  represent 
polymeric  states  of  the  true  carbon  which  is  not  yet 
known  in  the  fr«e  or  uncondensed  form.  In  studymff 
the  different  varieties  of  carbon,  Berthelot  has  amvea 
at  the  following  results,  in  addition  to  those  related 
above :  Coke  recently  oaldned  is  entirely  dissolved, 
giving  a  soluble  compound  of  an  intense  color.  Me- 
tallic carbon,  deposited  from  hydrocarbon  vapors 
heated  in  a  porcelain  tube,  is  dissolved  with  very 
great  difficulty  but  completely.  The  same  is  true  for 
gas-retort  carbon,  and  some  substances  called  arti- 


flcial  graphites.  Anthracite,  animal  diarooal,  and  the 
carbonaceous  matter  from  the  Orraeil  meteorite, 
were  also  completely  oxidized,  but  bmpblack  left  a 
trace  of  graphitic  oxide.  The  intense  heat  produced 
by  combustion  In  oxygen  converts  a  small  portion  of 
gas-retort  carbon  into  graphite.  Berthelot  suggeata 
that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  natural  graphite  has 
been  formed^  the  amorphous  carbon,  being  more  oxi- 
dizable  at  a  low  temperature,  having  been  gradually 
dissolved.  This  view  derives  some  support  from  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  graphite  in  lampblack.  Slee- 
tridty  also  converts  amorphous  carbon  into  flranhite, 
the  carbon  carried  over  to  the  negative  pole  Doing 
found  to  conUdn  a  considerable  quantity  or  the  latter, 
while  the  positive  pole  contained  only  a  trace.  The 
actual  transference  of  the  carbon  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  graphite;  carbon  from 
sugar  softened  bv  the  heat  m>m  a  battery  of  600 
pairs  being  found  to  contain  graphite  in  Isige  pro- 
portion. Carbon  separated  from  hydrocarbons  by 
the  agency  of  heat  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  g^phite, 
while  that  which  is  separated  by  heat  from  the  aol- 
phide  or  diloride  of  carbon,  or  bjr  chlorine  from,  bo- 
ron, contains  a  considerable  quantity. 

The  Ignition  Point  of  Vapors.-'Mr.  W.  R. 
Hutton,  of  Glasgow,  has  determined  the  de- 
gree of  heat  at  whicn  the  vapors  of  a  number 
of  liquids  catch  fire  from  a  burning  candle  at  a 
distance  of  1.6  inches,  or  0.6  inches  fi-om  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  Annexed  is  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
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Sulphuric  ether 

Bisulphide  of  carbon. . . . 

Petroleum  benzine...... 

Benzole  from  coal-tar,  90 

per  cent 

Crude  paraffln-oil 

Crude  naphtha 

Whiskey 

Wood  naphtha. 

Crude  parafiln-oil 

Crude  naphtha 

Dutch  gin 

Wood  spirit 

Ilhiminating  naphtha. . . . 

Wine  spirit 

Whiskey,  16  overproof. . 
Whiskey,  11  overproof. . 

Kerosene 

Li^ht  oil  from  coal-tar. . . 

Spirit  fW)m  resin 

Turpentine 

Sherry  wine 

Port  winfi 

Beflned  paraflin-oil 

Beflned  parafiin-oil 

Fusel-oil. 

Oil  frx>m  resin 

Heavy  tar-oll 


SpMMe 
wdght. 


iMfLAMura  Pmir  n 
cm  Fi 


1%.  i>«v* 

7^7  Below  68 

1.270  do      68 

70G  do      68 


861 
849 
884 
940 

9.840 
891 
8S1 
980 
827 
869 
817 
898 
906 
801 
920 
922 
876 
998 

1.008 
809 
814 
860 
987 
960 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Above 
do 


74 
74 
78 

*  •  *  • 

87.8 

89 

90 

*  •  •  • 

96.8 
100 
104 
109 
110 
118 
119 
122 
180 


184 

188.2 

140 

212 

212 


!  • 

k 


Dtff. 


71 
72 
74 

85 

81 

84.2 

86 

90 

84.2 

91 

78 

88 

84.2 
110 
109 
105.8 
119 
180 
180 
128 
127 
129.2 


Nitrification, — ^Mr,  B,  W.  Johnson  famishes 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  March 
a  paper  on  the  formation  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds artificially  and  in  a  state  of  nature. 
With  respect  to  the  natural  process  of  such 
formation,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  free 
nitrogen  enters  into  combination  in  all  cases 
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bj  oxidation ;  that  the  agent  of  oxidation  Is  vhioh  \»  chAraotoristio  of  good  meat.    Let  them, 

0K»e ;  that  in  the  wnl  thia  ozone  originates  however,  be  cooked  m  they  may,  they  always  ro- 

for  the  mort  part  in  tte  dow  oxidation  of  or-  25K  rheTpi^SSKd'th^  whWefc  S 

ganic  matters ;  and  that  ammonia  and  the  or-  the  cheap  f^itoimm/*  of  Paria,  or  at  the  atUl  wone 

ganic  nitrogen  of  hrnnns,  peat,  and  coal,  are  the  table  d^hdte  of  a  Gennan  watering-plaoe,  will  have 

result  of  the  redaction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  experienced  the  art  of  Uie  cook  in  this  respect,  in 

either  in  the  living  organism  in  the  acts  of  ""^  dishes  as  *iir6o«  €nvol.-0u^4rU,JSaUait  b^urre 

nntnlKm,  or  by  the  oreanic  matters  of  the  ioni%o(iiB\iaupiiUi^;  ot^^m^nlmiB, 

dead  plant  or  anmiaL    The  union  of  atmos-  Bat,  bad  as  this  sort  of  tauited  food  is,  it  is  nothing 

pheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influ-  in  comparison  to  the  sausage  poison,  which  is  pro- 

ence  of  electrical  tension  has  been  shown  by  duced  by  a  sort  of  modified  putrefaction,  to  which 

Melssner  to  b^  preceded  by  the  production  of  '^^^^^S!^^  SSTSIhr BuyST^^fcSrl! 

ozone.   By  a  long  series  of  cntically-conducted  ing  to  an  officii  return,  theie  have  been  more  than 

obsenrationsi,  Daubeny  has  made  it  probable  four  hundred  oases  of  poisoning  ftom  these  sausages 

that  ozone  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  active  fol-  in  Wttrtemberg  alone  during  the  last  fifty  rears,  and 

iage  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  concludes  that  the  *>1^^  •^^^^  <>'^«  hundred  and  fif^  were  faul.   The 

bi^g^ti^eft^^^^^^  f^^^^iT^i^r^A^LAf. 

IS  partly  ozonized,  as  is  true  01  that  wnioh  » soft  consistence  in  the  interior.    They  have  also  a 

separates  in  tiie  decomposition  of  permanga-  peculisjrlv  nauseous  and  rather  putrid  taste,  and  are 

nates  and  chromates  by  oil  of  vitriol,     flie  ^^^  ^^  ^  test-paper.    If  eaten  in  this  condition, 

plaBt.  th«,  «>pears  to  be  an  agent  of  nitrifica-  t%.^^J^^^^^^^^X  t 

tion  when  living  as  well  as  when  dead,  and  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  uid  diarrhoDisand  diy- 

ozone  is  the  result  of  a  moleoular  change  which  ness  of  the  nose  and  mouth :  then  comes  a  feeling  of 

accompanies  the  decompositi<Hi  as  well  as  the  profound  depression,  with  coldness  of  the  limbs, 

formation  of  oxygen  compounds.  weakness  anairregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  freauent 

jT»M^-k^i.m^^Jv*^^jt      rL  T  ^4>i^<^iv«r  4.«<»»4.^^  ^^  famting.     Fatal  cases  end  with  convulsions  and  op- 

Zr«wA^2«)m4J  ^(^<>d.--Dr  I^theby  treated  „^  breathing  between  the  third  and  eighth 

unwhoiesome  and  adulterated  food  m  the  Can-  cUty.    The  precise  cause  of  these  effects  is  still  a  mys- 

tor  Lectures  delivered  by  him  before  the  Brit-  tery ;  some  have  thought  that  rancid  fatty  acids  are 

ish  Soeiety  of  Arts.    Some  parts  of  his  dis-  produced  during  the  decomposition  of  the  meat; 

cour^  are  partlcnlariy  interesting  to  epicures,  l^r^^jtj^:^.:i^^.JS:^t^^ 

as,  wnen  ne  says .  thu^  during  the  decay  of  the  sausa^es^  a  poisonous 

organic  alkaloid  is  generated.  Liebur  is  of  opinion 
Even  gam^  when  only  sufficiently  tainted  to  please  that  the  effects  are  ^e  to  an  animal  ferment,  which 
Hit  pali^  of  the  epicure,  has  caused  severe  cholera  produces  in  the  blood,  by  catalysis,  a  state  of  putrid- 
in  persons  uzuuxmstomed  to  it ;  but,  as  Dr.  Ghristi-  ity  analogous  to  its  own,  and  that  the  molecular 
son  obaerve^  *'the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  the  movements  of  the  putrefactive  change  in  the  decay- 
stomadi  to  the  digestion  of  decayed  meat  is  incon-  ing  meat  are  thus  communicated  to  uie  living  organ- 
ceivable.  Some  epicures  in  civilued  countries  prefer  ism.  M.  Yanden  Corput,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
a  slight  taint  even  in  their  beef  and  mutton;  and  recent  investigators  of  the  subject,  attributes  the 
there  are  tribes  of  savages  still  further  advanced  in  mori>ific  action  of  such  meat  to  the  presence  of  a 
the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  ^tronomy,  minute  flingus,  of  the  nature  of  a  saroina,  which  he 
who  est  with  impunitr  rancid  oiL  putrid  blubber,  calls  tarcina  htkuUna,  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
sod  stuiking  offid.*'  Tne  Zulus  of  Natal,  according  fact  that  there  is  alwajii  a  peculiar  mouldiness  of  the 
to  Dr.  Colenso,  are  so  fond  of  putrid  meat  that  they  sausages ;  and  the  poisonous  property  is  generally 
call  it  vdoaUj  which  Hterally  means  to  be  superln-  observed  in  April,  when  these  cryptogamic  organ- 
tively  happv.  Bat^  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  natural  ab-  isms  are  most  freely  developed. 
hoirenoe  or  tainted  food,  insomuch  that,  with  most  Similar  effects  have  occasionally  been  produced  by 
pNBrsons,  the  mere  commencement  of  decay  is  sulll-  other  kinds  of  ammalfood — as  veal,  bacon,  ham,  salt 
dent  to  excite  disgust ;  and  rarely  do  we  find,  ex-  beef,  sslt  fish,  cheese,  etc.,  and  the  food  has  usually 
cept  among  savaffes^  that  an  entire  meal  is  made  of  been  in  a  decayed  and  moiUdy  condition.  It  would 
pti^d  flesh.  A  little  game  or  venison,  or  ripe  be  tedious  if  I  were  to  detail,  or  even  to  enumerate, 
cheese,  at  the  end  of  a  feast,  with  just  a  piquant  the  cases  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers ;  but  I 
touch  of  decay,  is,  perhaps,  not  objectionable ;  for  it  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  a  few  of  them.  In  1889,  there 
may^  as  Liebig  supposes,  promote  digestion,  by  com-  was  a  popular  fiSte  at  Zurich,  and  about  six  hundred 
mumcating  its  own  quality  of  transiormation  to  the  persons  partook  of  a  repast  of  cold  roast  veal  and 
rest  of  the  food ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  fiU  the  nam.  In  a  few  hours  most  of  them  were  suffering 
stomachwithputridflesh.  for.  if  the  corrective  power  from  pain,  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  diar- 
of  the  gaatricjuice  should  fail,  the  effect  of  it  might  rhoea ;  and,  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  nearlv  all  of 
be  serious.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  of  them  were  seriously  ill  in  bed.  Tney  complained  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  admitting  putrid  matter  shivering,  giddiness,  headache,  and  burning  fever. 
into  the  eirenlation,  for  they  were  once  too  common  In  a  few  cases  there  was  delirium ;  and,  when  they  ter- 
among  those  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  the  human  minated  fatally,  there  was  extreme  prostration  of  the 
body.  In  fkct,  the  mere  handling  of  decomposing  vital  powers.  CarefVil  inquiry  was  mstituted  into  the 
animal  matter  for  any  time  will  often  produce  dis-  matter,  and  the  only  discoverable  cause  of  the  mis- 
ease  of  the  hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body  with  chief  was  incipient  putrefaction  and  slight  mouldiness 
which  it  comes  into  contact.  Our  safety,  perhaps,  of  the  meat.  Dr.  Deiseler  relates  an  mstance  where 
in  using  such  food  is  in  the  antiseptic  power  of  good  a  family  of  eight  persons  were  made  ill  by  musty  ba- 
cooking ;  but  this  is  not  always  an  easy  aifur ;  for  con ;  and  M.  Ollivierhas  given  an  account  of  six  per- 
tha  tissoes  are  generally  so  soft  from  decay  that  sons  who  were  poisoned  by  mutton  in  a  state  of  modi- 
they  will  hardly  hear  the  common  action  of  heat :  so  fled  decay—four  of  whom  died  fh>m  it  within  eight 
that  if  they  be  boiled  for  any  time  they  will  fall  to  days.  In  Bussia,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  eat  largely 
pieces;  and,  if  they  be  roasted,  they  will  shrink  ofsaltflsh  in  a  raw  condition,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
without  forming  that  delicious'  crust  of  osmazome  to  witness  the  dangerous  eflects  of  it  when  it  has  be- 
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oome  mouldj  or  putrid ;  and,  in  ftot,  it  is  within  tlie  pens  to  luive  an  excellent  oppoituiiity,  near  Botter- 
ezperienoe  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  medico-  oam,  to  try  on  the  laTge  scale  this  prooesa,  has  sub- 
legal  inquiries,  that  serious  syniptoms  are  frequently  mitted  it  to  practical  test,  and  a  quanti^  of  no  less 
traced  to  the  use  of  food  in  a  moduted  condition  of  de-  than  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  litres  of 
cay.  This  is  especially  so  with  bad  cheese,  the  effects  Maas  water,  taken  at  all  times  dr  the  year,  has  been 
ofwhich  on  the  constitution  have  been  so  severe  that  treated  by  this  process,  and  thereby  rendered  i>er- 
official  investigations  have  been  called  for.  These  fectly  lit  for  use,  and,  consumed  by  various  paroea, 
effects  have  ^n  noticed  at  Schwerin  (1823),  at  has  proved  to  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  ita 
Minden  (1885),  at  Hameln  (1826),  at  Greifswald  (1827),  property  of  causine  diurhcoa ;  moreover,  the  medical 
Frankfort  (189^>,  and  elsewhere ;  and  they  have  been  officer  in  charge  of  the  crew  of  her  Migesty's  corvette 
the  subjects  or  interesting  essays  by  Henneman,  the  Lynx,  moored  off  Botterdam.  in  the  river,  has 
HOnefeld^  Westrumb.  and  others.  At  nrst  the  effects  applied  this  process  to  the  water  taken  ftom  the  river, 
wore  attributed  to  tne  copper  vessels  used  in  the  and  found  by  experience  that  the  thus  purified  water 
duries,  and  therefore  the  Austrian,  Wtkrtemberg,  and  has  even  the  good  effect  of  restoring  to  health  such 
Batseburg  states  prohibited  the  use  of  that  metal  for  of  the  crew  as  had  been  incautiously  drinldng  the  not 
such  purposes ;  out  the  subsequent  inquiries  .  of  previously  purified  Maas  water.  It  is,  when  using 
H&nefeld,  Serttimer,  and  other  chemists,  established  this  means  of  purif^ring  bad  water,  of  great  impor- 
the  fiict  that  no  metallic  poison  was  discoverable  in  tance  to  let  the  sediment  quietiy  settie ;  it  ooeopiea 
the  cheese.  In  the  police  report,  which  was  pub*  about  four-tenths  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  which  on 
lished  in  Frankfort,  m  January,  1828,  informing  the  the  large  scale  will,  for  securitv's  sake,  be  submitted 
public  of  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  in  that  city  to  a  filtration  through  fine  weu-^leanBed  sea-sand  be- 
from  spoiled  cheese,  it  was  declared  that  no  poison-  fore  being  sent  tiirough  the  miuns  of  the  laiige  water- 
ous  prmciple  could  oe  detected  by  chemical  reagents,  works  intended  to  be  established  near  Botterdam  for 
Professor  HOnefeld  and,  subsequently,  Serttkmer,  the  supply  of  that  town.  Thequanti^of  ctystaUized 
were  of  opinion  that  the  effects  were  due  to  certain  carbonate  of  soda  which  is  eqmvalent  to  0.082  srm. 
poisonous  fatty  acids  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  of  dry^  perdiloride  of  iron  is  0.085  grm. ;  both  these 
with,  caseic  and  sebacic  acids;  and  they  even  describe  quantities  are  tiie  maximum  required  to  render  the 
the  way  in  which  they  are  j>roduced  in  the  cheese  Haas  water  perfe<^y  pure,  even  at  the  time  when  it 
during  the  process  of  ripening — attributing  them  to  is  most  turbid ;  comparative  experiments  have  con- 
the  imperfect  removal  of  the  acid  liquor  ftom  the  dusively  proved  that  the  application  of  this  prooeas 
curd  when  the  cheese  was  made,  or  to  the  putrefao-  is  very  superior  to  filtration  or  the  water,  even  tnrougk 
tion  of  the  curd  before  it  was  salted,  or  to  the  mix-  animal  dmrooal.  The  result  obtained  with  the  Mmb 
ture  of  flour  with  the  curd ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  water  having  been  so  eminentlv  suceessfbl,  the  cona- 
that  the  poisonous  effects  are  due,  as  Vanden  Gorput  mittee  has  applied  this  method  to  tiie  purifying  of 
supposes,  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  mould  or  water  otherwise  non-drinkable,  such  as  is  met  with 
fungus.  in  many  of  the  smaller  canals,  brooks,  and  also  pumps 

Purifying  Water  ly  Ghemieal  Ingredienta,'-  Jnhl^n^^  ^d^L""  ros^ts'^obta^S  STwoh  m 

A  scientino  commission,  appomted  in  the  Netn-  to  justify  tiie  order  that  this  method  of  purifying 

erlands,toinve8tigate  the  practicability  of  pnri-  must  be  applied  by  authority  to  a  daas  of  waters 

fjing  the  turbid  water  of  rivers  and  lakes,  so  "^^^S  thus  treated,  become  available  for  usa.    The 

4^'makeit  fit  for  drinking  have  Babmitted  S?T;r.^/r^„»:X^°a'^4«;^ 

their  report.     They  ascribe  the  prevalent  tor-  solved,  has  been  proved,  by  accurate  analysis,  to  con- 

bidity  of  the  Netberland  waters  to  the  pres-  tain  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  wnich,  on 

ence  of  extremely  minutely  divided  clay,  by  bein^  ignited  with  sod*-lime,  yielded  ammonia  very 

the  aid  of  which               ~    "              '  '                 '       ^     ^             ^  .i-..              :i_^i-_ 

matter  than  could  

is  kept  In  such  an  extreme  state  of  division  as  weight,  in  forty  thousand  parts  of  water  by  tiie'ap^ 

to  pass  through  filters  and  deposit,  even  after  plication  of  this  process.    Br.  Gunning  has  found 

many  days  of  rest.     The  committee  availed  *^t  the  effect  of  the  perdhloride  is  not  so  conn>iou- 

themselves  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  Dr.  ous  with  some  weU  waters  containing  much  OM-Bonio 

T  ViT  T^        •      «*»«  o«.»*A  c*i*^x  ^*>4/v*^*»v^i  vj.  ^*.  f^^,  yf}^\A   moreover,  there  may  exist  m  some  of 

J.  W.  Gunning,  of  Amsterdam.     This  gentie-  these  kinds  of  waters/either  in  quantity  or  quality, 

man  had  found  that  the  perchlonde  of  iron,  inorganic  salts  which  delay  or  altogether  impede  the 

added  to  the  turbid  water  of  the  river  Maas,  pecmiar  mode  of  flocculent  precipitation  observed 

which  is  an  important  source  of  supply  for  a  '^}^^  *^i  »^7«.-?*™o^,J^aaa  and  other  waters  to  take 

considerable  population  of  the  Netherlands,  pl«»  after  addition  of  the  iron  salt, 

has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  perfectly  whole-  Phoiphatsi  in  Wheat— Mr.  F.  Grace  Oalvert, 

some  and  even  agreeable  foi^  use :  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 

To  one  litre  of  water,  0.082  ^^rm.  of  the  dry  salt  just  gave  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  amount 

alluded  u>,  and  previously  dissolved  in  pure  water,  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  in  wheat. 

^e'^f.Lto'KT.r^";rSS*^^^^^  The  foUowing  is  a  tabular  statement: 

A  series  of  very  carefuuy-made  experiments  has  Cy  and     n.       m.       iv. 

proved  that  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  (the  quantity  ■du^^v^.i-  .^m  ^».  \  ' 

&.e«pf  oontoed  in  tile  above-stoted  weight  of  per-  "iSJd'^tt'i'liSS:  t 

chloride  of  iron  only  amounts  to  0.021  grm.)  was  leltin  oxide  of  iron           ( 

the  cUrifled  and  purified  water,  but  Jn  opdOT  td  suit  Phosphoric  acid  oomO  1.485    1.2W    0.8W    0.889    0.047 

the  apphcation  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  make  assur-  blned  with  magne- 1                                             « .^ 

ance  doubly  sure,  as  regards  anv  acid  or  perchlonde  sia   and   a    small  [                                            ^*^*^ 

being  left  undeoomposed^  or  rather  uncom bined,  with  quantity  of  CaO ...  J 

the  organic  and  inorgamo  matter  of  the  water,  Br.  Phosphoric  add  com- 1-«„     -^^    tiAKa    noon    n.r« 

Gunning  has  advised  that  a  smaU,  but  eqmvalent,  bhied  with  potash.,  f  *-*'^    ^•"«*    ^'^    "*''    "•'^ 

quantity  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  .  

also  added  some  hours  previous  to  beginning  to  take  Total....        9.6d8    2.859    1.168    0.W4    0.971 

the  purified  water  for  use.   At  Dr.  Gunning's  request,  phosphate  soluble  In  I  -  a.,.    ^  ««,    ^  oia    n  rqq    nnan 

a  scientific  gentieman  of  high  atUunments,  who  hap-       water. f  ^'^    *'**    ^•"^®    "'^    ^'^^ 


0.042    0.047    0.087    0.016     0.022 
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Th«ee  faota,  s&id  Mr.  Calvert,  tend  to  show  del  Fuego)  is  3,084,045 ;  the  foreigners  resident 

that  most  of   the  phosphates    contained   in  in  the  country  numbered  28,220  (among  whom 

wheat  are  not  combined  with  the  organic  were  8,876  Germans,  8,092  Englishmen,  2,488 

mattdTf  but  are  in  a  free  condition ;  also  that  Frenchmen). 

thegreatest  part  of  the  phosphates  are  soluble,  The  commerce  of  Chili  daring  the  years 

and  eombined  with  potash  and  magnesia^  while  1866  and  1867  was  as  follows : 

the  insoluble  phosphates  are  represented  \>j  imptttt,          bpwtt. 

lime,  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  mag-  i866 $18,700,000     $26,680,000 

neaa,  the  latter  probably  being  a  neutral  phos-  1867 24,860,000      30,690,000 

Pj^-  ni^?.jfrlv^y°?fv  ^  v*^v?f  *^*^y?l«  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  Chilian 

clearly  iIlufltMt»  that,  although  habU  ^^^  i^  1^67  ^„  3  535    ^^^     together, 

have  graduaUy  led  ns  to  prefer  white  bread  to  f;724,000  tons.    The  merchant  nl^  iS  1866 

brown,  or  more  so  bread  made  with  nearly  the  numbered  257  vessels,  together  of  67,090  tons, 

whdeof  the  constituents  of  wheat-grain,  stiU  jhe  state  of  the  public  treasury  was  not 

this  practice  is  m  error  when  we  consider  the  ^^  ^i  gatisfiwtory  when  the  present  Minister 

nutntioueproperti^  of  wheat,  especially  as  a  ^f  Finance,  Concha  y  Toro,  waa  appointed, 

foodfor children,  whenphosphates we s^  He  is  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  has 

tad  to  the  formation  of  Iwne  and  blood ;  and  ^  combat  with  all  the  difficulties  bequeathed 

™®*5r,j^?^  ^^°*^*    .   ^  •  S^^*  ^^  ^^  to  ^^  by  his  predecessor,  and  has  also  to 

society  if  they  were  to  impress  the  unportance  struggle  with  the  embarrassments  arismg  from 

of  feedmg  children  with  a  wheaten  preparation  ^^  ^tnal  situation.   The  public  debt^hirty . 

m  which  aUi^e  constituente  of  the  grain  were  fo^r  and.  a  half  millions  of  hard  doUars,  to- 

preserved.    These  views  are  ftirther  supported  gather  with  the  deficit  in  the  budget  recently 

by  some  veiy  mter^mg  weearohes  published  presented  of  a  million  more,  rendered  the  posi- 

m  the  Otw^teaSmduBhr  M.  M^ge  Iforries,  m  ^^^  of  a  Mmister  of  the  fcchequcr  more  of  a 

whiA  he  proved  tiiat  there  was  in  the  mner  trouble  than  an  honor.    Still  great  confidence 

corUcal  parts  of  the  wheat  a  special  fennent,  ^  reposed  in  Bettor  Concha,  who  assumes  his 

which  oonverted  most  rapidly  starch  mto  su-  ^f^^^  ^th  the  reputation  of  being  a  highly 

gw,  and  thereby  facilitated  Jje  conversion  of  honorable  and  able  man. 

whMten  flour  into  bread.    These  observations  xhe  estimates  of  1869,  passed  by  both  Houses 

of  M.  ifomes  led  him  to  devise  a  pecuhar  mode  of  Congress,  amount  to  $12,296,878.44,  in  the 

of  grading  wheat,  and  making  bread  from  the  foUowing  form:  Home  and  Foreign  Depart- 

flour  ^ns  obtamed,  and  the  results  were  such  ,„ent,  $2,676,799.76;  Justice,   Religion,   and 

that,  from  every  hundredweight  of  wheats  he  ^^^^^  Instruction,    $1,837,006.08;   Finance, 

was  euabled  to  obtam  of  bread—  $6,896,267.99 ;  War  and  Navy,  $2,486,818.66 ; 

Wbeet,  100.                      ^  total,  $12,296,876.44. 

£U5Si».'!^!:::;  «    «"'      m   '^  The  llberal  press  of  Chili  made  great  exer- 

_..        ^,    ' X.  iL  X    .1          '3     X  tions  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  who 

'nus  method  was  so  satisfectonly  carried  out,  could  read  and  write,  but  the  minority  in  Con- 

Aat  the  Emperor  of  the  French  adopted  it  at  g^eM  decidedthat  only  those  who  possessed  a 

Uie  mditary  bakery  of  Pona,  m  which  bread  is  certain  amount  of  property,  or  who  were  in 

^^^1^^  ^y^v^  100,000  men,            ^     .  the  exercise  of  some  profession,  should  be  al- 

CHILT,  a  repubho  m  South  America.    Presi-  lo^ed  the  privUege  of  voting.    This  oonserva- 

dent,  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jos6  tive  tendency  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 

Joaquin  Perez.     The  mimstry,  m  1869,  was  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  are  ahnost  unani- 

omipoaed  aa  foDows :   Interior  and  Foreign  mous  in  the  support  of  the  C(Hiservative  party. 


chay  Toro  (January  7,  1869) ;  War  and  Navy,  gettled,  the  accusations  having  been  declared 

F  Eohaurren  (November  18  1868);  president  unfounded.     The  people,  in  general,  heartUy 

?u*^l'!S"5?\^''?^o¥;.^?''^*-   ^i^J^'^t  indorsed  this  decision. 

the  United  States  in  Chih,  Judson  KUpatnck  xhe  desire  of  extensive  reforms  in  the  in- 

(since  Noveniber  11, 1866).  temal  condition  of  the  country  gave  rise  to 

n  «^®,,^2™®.  r^*  ^  ^^^V^^^i?'  ?™o^j^*edto  numerous  meetings,  attended  by  the  prominent 

ol-  J^o  «L^*^"'      .  XI®  /^v?^/.tJ!^J?  members  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  to  the 

20,068,926   piasters;    total   debt,    84,674,684  adoption  of  the  foUowing  programine : 

piasters.    The  army  is  composed  of  troops  of  ,,.,,,„.        ^  « ^            , 

the  line  (3,709  in  1869),  and  of  the  national  Individuftlllbeiy  shall  be  secureV 

(^•wi.  ♦wl/^^^^ix^-  ^fi  Jr\.r.^   ^^^^»Ai^».  4.^  ««  thenght  to  exercise  the  pnvilegeB  attendant  on  it 

gurds,  the  number  of  whom,  according  to  an  firmly  established. 

official  document}  amounted,  at  the  close  of  Local  ffovemment  shall  be  invested  with  that  com- 

1868,  to  60,618  men.    The  neet  consisted^  in  plete  independence  necessary  for  the  thorough  ezecu- 

1869,  of  ten  screw-steamers.  lion  of  its  prerogatives.                       .  v  «  i.   . 

1866,  is  132,624  square  miles ;  the  population  ^i^\  be  responsible  for  their  .aotione.  and  measures 

(inclusive  of  Araucania,  Patagonia,  and  Terra  in  relation  to  this  independence  shall  bo  adopted. 
Vol.  IX. — 7*    a 
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of  others.  ,       ^      -,J*                <,                   ,. 

The  club  pledges  itself  to  devote  all  its  energies  Bn©©P.     Ine  general  commanding  communi- 

toward  aooomplismng  these  ends  in  the  elections  to  cated  this  feat  in  a  most  glowing  report  to  the 

take  place  m  1870.  Minister  of  War.    Far  from  being  discouraged, 

These  movements  induced  the  GoTemment  the  savages  showed  themselves  more  deter- 
to  recede  somewhat  from  its  conservative  mined  to  carry  devastation  into  the  regions 
policy  by  removing  several  prefects  and  gov-  held  by  the  settlers.  The  operations  of  the 
emors  of  provinces,  and  naming  in  their  places  Government  forces  having  been  temporarily 
some  of  the  foremost  of  the  Progressive  party,  fiuspended,  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable 
The  three  parties — the  Conservative,  National,  difficulties  of  transportation  in  that  region 
and  Liberal — ^have,  however^  so  combined,  and  during  winter,  the  Indians  reappeared  in  force 
changed  their  ideas  and  prmciples,  that  it  is  along  the  frontier. 

extremely  difficult  to  denne  their  particular  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  the  efforts 

positions.    The  object  of  the  present  political  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 

struggle  is  to  reduce  the  immense  personal  the  CMlians  and  the  Araucanians  appear  to 

patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  have  met  with  success.     Some   Araucanian 

to  establish  a  more  democratic  system.    Chili,  caziques  were  induced  to  visit  the  capital  for 

with  a  population  of  nearly  two  millions,  has  this  purpose.    During  their  stay  in  Santiago 

never  polled  more  than  80,000  votes,  whereas  they  were  the  recipients  of  every  mark  of  atten- 

the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Progressive  tion  from  the  Government  and  private  persons, 

party  would  swell  the  number  of  persons  enti-  being  decorated  with  medals,  and  dressed  in 

tied  to  suffrage  to  at  least  200,000.  military  uniform,  they  comported  themselves 

The  Government  of  Chili  declared  itself  very  much  as  the  red-men  of  the  United  States 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  paper  war  with  do  when  they  visit  the  Great  Father  at  "Wash- 
Spain.  Smarting  with  the  shame  of  the  Val-  ington,  and  imbibed  astonishing  quantities  of 
paraiso  bombardment,  and  jealous  of  the  glories  spirituous  liquor  on  all  available  occasions.  They 
acquired  by  Peru  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  returned  to  their  own  country  with  the  avowed 
fleet,  Chili  reflised  all  advances  made  by  friend-  intention  of  leading  peaceable  and  industrious 
ly  nations  to  arrange  a  final  peace,  until,  urged  lives,  and,  in  proof  of  their  sincerity,  left  their 
by  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the  Govern-  eldest  male  children  in  Santiago  to  be  educated 
ment  consented  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  at  the  national  expense. 
United  States,  that  plenipotentiaries  from  all  In  the  parting  address  to  the  President  of 
the  belligerent  powers  should  meet  at  Wash-  the  republic,  all  sorts  of  fine  promises  were 
ington,  and  there  settle  all  their  differences,  made  by  the  chiefs;  but  the  President,  well 
the  President  of  the  United  States  assuming  acquainted  with  their  character,  assured  them, 
the  portion  of  mediator  in  case  any  difficulty  very  emphatically,  that  the  least  deviation 
should  arise.  from  the  path  of  duty  would  be  followed  by 

The  operations  against  the  Indians  of  Aran-  their  complete  extermination — a  threat  which, 

cania  again  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  after  having  seen  the  strength  of  the  Grovern- 

the   Government.     The  Chilians  found   the  ment,  evidently  impressed  them.    One  was 

savages  fully  determined  to  prevent  the  occu-  presented  a  huge  oaken  bludgeon,  ornamented 

pation  of  their  territory  by  the  white  settlers,  with  silver  and  tassels,  and  was  informed  that 

and  to  leave  no  means  unemployed  to  attain  the  Government  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of 

this  end.    These  savages  never  offer  or  give  the  tribes,  and  that  with  his  insignia  of  office 

battle  unless  their  numbers  are  superior  to  he  was  expected  to  preserve  order  among  his 

those  of  their  enemy.   In  the  beginning  of  1869  hitherto  unruly  brethren.    This  he  promised 

the  Government  troops  acted  ahnost  entirely  faithfully  to  do.    A  sum  of  $250,000  has  been 

on  the  defensive,  their  numbers  being  small,  voted  by  Congress  to  establish  permanent  mili- 

and  the  line  of  frontier  to  be  defended  very  tary  posts  among  these  savages, 

extensive.    Thus  the  Indians  were  emboldened  Chili  is  progressing  favorably  in  industrial 

to  make  several  desperate  and  successful  in-  pursuits.    Many  efforts  were  made  to  render 

roads  on  their  enemy^s  country.  •  Unfortunate*  the  great  Agricultural  Exhibition  a  fine  suc- 

ly,  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Indians  seem  cess,  and  liberal  premiums  were  offered  to 

to  have  been  imitated  by  their  opponents.    In  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  best  classes  of 

one  attack,  the  savages  met  with  complete  suo«  agricultural  implements.    The  Exhibition  was 

cess.    Nearly  two  thousand  of  them  passed  the  formally  opened  at  Santiago  on  the  5th  of  May, 

river  Mallico,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Cabinet, 

undefended  villages,  and  robbed,  murdered,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  and  the 

burned  all  persons  and  property  that  they  en-  most  aistinguished  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 

countered.    In  fact,  their  principal  warfare  The  different  South  American  repubUcs  were 

seemed  to  be  the  increase  of  their  live-stock  well  represented.    Chili  was  foremost  with 

by  means  of  forced  contributions  from  the  her  wheat  and  copper-ores ;  Peru  sent  a  superb 

herds  of  their  enemies.    Soon,  however,  the  collection  of  sugar  samples,  together  with  the 

national  forces  adopted  thp  same  tactics.    A  famed   alpaca- wool,  quinine,  and  silver- ore ; 
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Bolivia  contribnted  ores,  principallj'  silver  political  events  which  may  transpire.  The 
and  tin ;  Ecuador  cocoa ;  while  the  Central  commercial  interests  of  the  country  being  al- 
American  States  displayed  dyewoods,  coffee,  most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
and  drags.  As  to  machinery,  England  took  never  mix  in  political  matters,  their  course  is 
the  lead,  then  came  France,  and  finally  the  not  changed  by  ti^e  action  of  Congress  or  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  nearly  three  hnn-  Executive,  the  business  community  having  suf- 
dred  machines  for  agricultural  and  mining  pur-  ficient  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
poses.  The  Exhibition  was  successful.  Almost  measures  that  would  prove  hurtfld  to  them ; 
all  the  machines  were  sold  to  fanners  and  and,  as  the  large  transactions  in  copper  prod- 
miners  in  the  republic.  To  promote  industry  uce,  which,  with  grun,  constitute  the  great 
and  commerce,  Congress  passed  a  bill  pro-  exp^Drts  of  the  republic,  are  also  controlled,  in 
roguing  for  one  year  the  powers  conferred  the  main,  by  foreigners,  no  injury  is  received 
upon  the  President  of  the  republic  by  the  law  from  executive  proceedings, 
of  the  ISth  of  December,  1862,  for  the  con-  CHINA,*  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
struction  of  the  Chilian,  Concepcion,  and  Tal-  peror,  T'ung-Chet  (before  his  accession  to  the 
cahuano  Railway ;  and  further,  to  submit  to  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  21,  1856 ;  suc- 
arbitration,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  oeeded  his  father,  Hieng-Fund,  August  22, 
Council  of  State,  all  questions  arising  out  of  1861.  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China 
the  contract  that  may  be  entered  into  for  the  Proper  vary  from  1,294,000  to  1,648,000  Eng- 
constmction  of  the  said  railway;  also  a  bill  lish  square  miles;  and  of  the  area  of  the  depen- 
empowering  the  President  of  the  republic  to  dencies  of  China,  from  3,012,000  to  3,118,000 
call  for  tenders,  and  enter  into  contracts  for  English  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  China 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  railway  and  dependencies  is  given  by  Bdmi(69^«o^<M7A. 
from  Ilaillai  to  San  Felipe,  according  to  the  Jdhrhuch^  vol.  ii.)  as  4,696,384  square  miles, 
estimates,  plans,  and  specifications  formed  by  The  population  of  China  Proper  is  estimated 
WilHam  Barrd,  C.E.  The  cost  of  the  con-  at  460,000,000;  of  Mantchooria,  8,000,000; 
stmction  of  the  line  is  to  be  paid  for  in  govern-  Mongolia,  8,000,000 ;  Thian-Shan-nanlu  and 
ment  bonds,  the  rate  of  interest  upon  wluch  is  Thian-Shan-pelu,  together,  1,000,000;  Thibet, 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  11,000,000 ;  Corea,  9,000,000 ;  tiie  Loo-Choo 
half-yearly,  and  redeemable  in  thirty  or  more  Islands,  600,000.  The  total  population  of 
years^  at  not  exceeding  par,  the  right  of  in-  Cluna  and  dependencies  would  therefore  be 
creasing  the  redemption  fund  being  reserved  about  477,600,000.  At  the  head  of  the  depart- 
to  the  state.  The  same  bill  empowers  the  ment  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  Prince  Kung,  an 
President  of  the  republic,  as  soon  as  the  be-  uncle  of  the  Emperor.  The  empire  is  divided 
fore-mentioned  line  is  concluded,  to  order  its  into  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  which  has  a 
prolongation  as  far  as  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  man-  particular  administration,  army  and  finances, 
ner  and  form  already  described.  The  Govern-  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
ment  declared  also  all  materials  to  be  used  in  potentiary  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  Hoa  Anson 
the  constmction  and  repair  of  vessels  free  of  Burlingame,  Chih-Kang,  and  Snn-Chia-Eu. 
import  dnty,  which  measure  will  add  consider-  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
ably  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  Yal-  tentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Peking,  Hon. 
paraiso.  The  works  on  the  railway  between  F.  W.  Low,  appointed  in  1869. 
Chilian  and  Taloahuano  were  commenced,  and  Notwithstanding  tiie  endeavor  of  the  Chinese 
were  expected  to  be  finished  in  two  years.  Government  to  enter  into  more  satisfactory  re- 

Consiaerable  discoveries  of  copper  were  re-  lations  with  foreign  powers,  the  last  year  has 

ported  to  have  taken  place  at  Mejulones.  exhibited  a  continuance  of  hostile  actions  and 

Rather  an  important  society  has  been  recent-  feelings  between  the  Chmese  and  foreign  resi- 

ly  formed  in  Cnili,  with  the  object  of  export-  dents,  in  particular  the  English.     The  dif- 

iQg  the  valuable  animals  found  in  the  country,  ficulty  which  in  1868  \  had  occurred  at  Yang- 

and  importing  those  from  foreign  countries  not  Chow  was  settled  by  the  dismissal  of  the 

yet  known.    The  association  numbers  among  local  officers  at  Yang-Chow,  and  damages  for 

its  members  several  of  the  most  influential  men  destruction  of  property  of  the  missionary,  as- 

in  the  countiT,  and  will  doubtiess  be  productive  sessed   at  1,826  taels,  were  promptiy  paid, 

of  great  good.  The  missionary  and  his  family  were  formally 

The  following  data  will   give   some  idea  invited  to  return  to  Yang-Chow,  and  a  tablet 

of  the  importance  of  the  movement  of  Chil-  of  stone  has  been  erected  at  the  front  door  of 

ian  commerce  during  the  year  1868 :   In  1867  the  mission  with  the  following  inscription : 

47,755    custom-house   policies  were   issued,  thb  Pbsfsot   of  Yako-Chow.— Tf^iraw,  this 

against  59,244  in  1868,  leaving  in  favor  of  the  house  has  been  rented  by  the  British  subject  Taylor, 

last  year  a  balance  of  nearly  11,600;   1,278  «  gee  amebicak  Ai^ual  Crcix>ria>iA  for  1868,  for  an 

Bhips  have  entered  the  Chilian  ports,  against  Mcount  of  the  amnr,  of  commercial  atatlstka,  and  the 

1,100  m  1867.    The  receipts  of  the  custom-    »»2™»°*f '  SJP^fe?' «  in  ^.i.««  «.-  .«i«rtiui  fn, 

1          .-vri*                  ijx^v             •^  ^  tAt  &rat(1861)  the  Dame  Ki-Tslanff  was  selected  lor 

liOUse  m  Valparaiso  amounted  to  the  consider-  ^jj^  ^g^  government  («m  the  preceding  yolnmes  of  the 

able  sum  of  15,500,000,  nearly  $1,000,000  more  Axekoak  Amotal  Ctclopjcdia),  Jpt  «^»«  •™*>I»®an?»»t: 

than  in  the  preceding  year.  ^.SSS'"''*"'*^  ^^  T'ung^he,  which  .ignifle.    United 

In  Chili  business  is  but  littie  affected  by  the  %  See  Ajobbxoax  Axxttal  ctclopjedia  for  1868. 
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under  tlie  sanction  of  hb  consul  and  the  local  author-  and  it  U  for  the  interest  of  the  Central  Oovemment 

ities,  no  idle  or  improper  persons  are  allowed  to  enter  that  foreign  powers  should  recogxuze  its  supreme  au- 

or  create  a  disturbance.    Offenders  will  be  arrested  thoritj  over  its  provincial  governors,  and  that  the 

and  punished.    Obej  with  trembling  1  Central  Government  should  assume,  and,  on  all  oc- 

,        ^.                         J  t     xv     -L.  -L     4.  oasions  when  appealed  to  for  the  redress  of  local 

A  prodamation  was  issued  by  the  highest  wrongs,  be  prepared  to exeroise  that  authority.  These 

officiius    of  the    province,   which    has    been  observations  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  reassure  the 

printed  and  widely  circulated,  a  translation  of  Government  of  Peking  as  to  the  friendly  feelings  en- 

wKifth  \a  aa  fnll/twa  •  tertaiucd  toward  it  by  the  British  Government,    It 

wiuon  IS  as  louowa  •  „3ts  with  the  Central  Government  so  to  order  its  in- 

Ma,  Govenior-Genoral  of  the  two  Kiang  Provinces,  teroourse  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen's  subjects 

imperial    cooamissioner,  etc ;    Tseng-quo-fan,  late  as  to  avoid  cause  of  diflbrence,  and  to  preserve  unim- 

Governor-General  of  the  two  Kiang  Provinces,  im-  paired  the  friendship  of  this  country.     I  have  only 

penal  oommiasioncr,  etc. ;  Ting,  Governor  of  KUng  to  add,  that  aU  herlCiJesty's  agents  in  China  have 

Bu,  hereby  issue  a  proclamation  for  general  informa-  been  instructed  to  act  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  ob- 

tion :  Whereas^  the  preaching  of  religion  is  sanctioned  jects  which  I  have  thus  explained  to  yon ;  and  gen- 

by  treaty,  and  all  persona  are  at  liberty  to  become  prose-  erally  to  caution  British  subjects  to  pay  due  respect 

lytes  thereto  as  it  suits  their  convenience,  without  not  only  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but,  as  fares  may 

compulsion  either  for  or  against ;  we  therefore  issue  be,  to  the  usages  and  feelings  of  the  Chinese  people, 
this  proclamation  to  give  the  population,  ci^  and 

militery,  of  these  districts  to  know  that  it  is  required  Lord  Stanley  also  declared,  in  January,  1869, 

of  them  that  thev  oareftdly  observe  the  treaty  which  to  the  English  ambassador,  Alcock,  in  still 

hasbeenoonduded  by  our  most  gracious  sovereign  ^ore  emphatic  terms,  the  desire  of  the  Goy- 

^L^^rZi^il^rJtt^^^''  r ^Ji»c^  ernment  ?or  fair  dealSig  with  the  Ohine^  and 

treat  foreign  travelen  with  wanton  disrespect.  Eveiy  oensnred  the  arbitrary  measures  taken  by  the 

wilful  offender  will  certainly  be  visited  with  heavy  English  officers  in  Ohina,  Baying : 


jesty^s  shipa-of-war  are  stationed  an  the  ^pottM 

Earl  Clarendon  took  occasion  to  define  the  China,  and  employed  on  the  coasts,  are  to  protect  the 

▼iews  of  the  English  Government  concerning  5?*'*?^4^?°?™^"^u?'  British _Bubjeots  •§*^»^j]' 

its  relation  --    -  -_.-._i  _.^.-_i        r^u  .      ^  .v— 

game,  in  which 

Her  Majeaty^s  Government  fhUy  admitted   that  ports,1uid,  in. oases  of  great  emeiigenoy,toprotect the 

the  Chinese  Government  were  entitled  to  count  upon  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects,  ii  placed  in 

the  forbearanoo  of  foreign  nations,  and  I  assured  you  peril  by  wanton  attacks  directed  against  them  either 


Id  English  Government  concerning  floating  commerce  of  British  subjeota  agamst  pi- 

to  China,  in  a  letter'  to  Mr.  Burlin-  "^j^^  *^^  ^  Chinese  waters,  to  »«P^rt  her  Ma- 

I.S  V  :*  :    J     1      J  J.U  *  jesty*s  consuls  in  mamtaimng  order  and  discipline 

hich  It  is  declared  that—  a^ong  the  crews  of  British  vessels,  in  tibe  respective 


pressure   to  China  to   induce  her  (iovemment  to  Majesty' 

advance  mora  rapidly  in  her  interooune  with  forei^^  the  interference  of  naval  force,  either  on  their  repre* 

nations  than  was  consistent  with  safety^  and  with  sentation,  or  on  the  part  of  naval  offloen  acting  on 

due  and  reasonable  regard  for  the  feeungs  of  her  their  own  estimation  of  facts  before  them,  will  alone 

subjects.    But  her  Majesty's  Government  expected  receive  the  subsequent  approval  of  her  MfgestT'e 

from  China  a  faitbftd  observance  of  the  stipulationB  Government,  when  it  is  dtearly  shown  that  without 

of  existing  treaties,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  such  inteiference  the  lives  and  properties  of  Britbh 

right  of  employing  friendly  represeutAtions  to  induce  subjects  would,  in  all  probability,  nave  been  aacri- 

the  Chinese  Government  to  advance  in  the  course  flced ;  and,  even  in  sucn  a  case,  tier  Majesty's  Gov- 

opened  up  by  those  treaties,  and  to  afford  greater  ernment  will  expect  to  learn  that  the  alternative  of 

facilities,  and  encouragement,  and  protection,  to  the  receiving  them  on  board  ship,  and  so  extricating 

subjects  of  foreign  powera  seeking  to  extend  com-  them  from  threatened  danger,  was  not  available. 

merdal  interoonrso  with  the  Chinese  people.    Her  Beyond  this,  the  curcumstances  of  the  case  must  be 

Minesty's  Government  feel  that  they  may  mrly  ap-  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  which  would  be  held  bj  bor 

petu  to  the  Chinese  Government,  thougn  always  in  Majesty's  Government  to  justiiy  a  recourse  to  force. 

terms  of  friendship,  to  act  in  this  spirit  toward  them-  Her  Mfgesty's  Government  cannot  leave  with  her 

selves  and  other  foreign  nations ;  and  they  would  do  Mi^esty's  consuls  or  naval  offioera  to  determine  for 

80  with  the  more  confidence  because  they  may  be  themselves  what  redress  or  reparation  for  wrongdone 

excused  for  believing  that  the  interests  of  China  will  to  British  subjects  is  due,  or  by  what  means  it  should 

be  advanced  in  a  far  greater  de^e  than  those  of  be  enforced.    They  cannot  allow  them  to  determine 


empire  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  nations  of  more  hostile  character.    All  such  proceedings 

Europe.    But  her  Migesty's  Government  are,  more-  more  or  less  the  character  of  acts  of  war,  and  her 

over,  entitied  to  expect  from  China  aq   ~  *    *"  **...«  .  ,,      .^   t.-_  »/-.^-_ 

ble  condition  of  their  good-will,  the 
of  protection  to  British  subjects  resorting 

minions.  They  are  aware  that  the  provincial  gov-  which  I  have  referred  will  have  enabled  yt_  -  . 
emors  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  out  in  unmistakable  terms  to  her  Mijesty's  consuls 
rights  of  foreigners,  trusting  to  impunity  as  regards  the  course  they  are  to  punne  when  an  emeivency 
the  Central  Government  ot  Peking,  and  to  the  un-  calling  for  immediate  action  as  the  sole  means  of  pro- 
willingness  of  foreign  powen  to  assert  the  rights  of  tecting  British  life  and  property  has  passed  away, 
their  subjects  by  loctl  pressure.  Her  Majesty's  Gov-  They  must  appeal  to  her  Malesty's  minister  at 
ernment  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  Peking,  to  obtain  redress  througn  the  action  of  the 

the   Chinese  Empire,  when  they  announce  their  CentnuG " " '^      -  ^' '  4*  v- fi»«i« 

preference  for  an  appeal  rather  to  tne  Central  Govern-  to  obtun 

ment  than  to  local  authorities  for  the  redress  of  herHioet.^ ,  

wrongs  done  to  British  subjects.    It  is  with  the  Cen-  to  decide  as  to  the  course  to  be  thereupon  pursued.   ^ 

tral  Government  and  not  with  the  provincial  author-  shall  furnish  the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  a  copy  oi 

ities  that  foreign  powers  have  entered  into  treaties,  this  dispatch,  in  order  that  they  may  send  oorre- 
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ttponcUng  instractiont  to  the  admiral  in  the  China  the  place  where  the  men  of  the  Cockchafer 

°^**-  were  fired  upon.    The  natives  offered  a  bold 

The  overbearing  and  insulting  policy  pursued  resistance,  and  the  work  of  firing  and  de- 

by  some  English  officials  and  navy  commanders  stroying  the  villages  was  not  accomplished 

in  China  met  with  an  emphatic  rebuke  not  without  some  considerable  loss  on  the  part 

only  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  of  the  natives  and  two  oasualtieB  on  the  Eng- 

the  English  people.    The  TitM$  said:  lish  side. 

It  i&  the  dntyy  reoo^pized  not  merely  in  theory  but  There  was  another  though  lefls  serious  trou* 

m  pn^ce,  of  our  mmister  at  Peking  to  be  the  me-  ble  at  Foo-Chow,  originating,  according  to  some 

^  for  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  Bntish  sub-  accounts,  in  an  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  missioD- 

lects  m  China.    A  Bntish  commander  would  be  *^.^^**"'^»  ^i      i^ivuouiwi.  ^^tuvi.  uuo  luiwiuu 

tK>nnd  to  protect  hia  oountmnen  aeainst  actual  or  *"®**    Another  very  serious  dimculty  occurred 

threatened  violence,  jnst  as  it  is  thodnty  of  Individ-  between  the  English  subjects  on  the  island  of 

nals  in  this  ooontiy,  though  they  be  not  police  eon-  Formosa   and  the  Chinese   residents   there, 

stables,  to  prevent  murder.  But  he  has  no  more  tiUe  There  is  considerable  trade  between  the  island 

to  set  on  foot  an  armed  negotiation  with  Chinese  ^„j  xi,^  ,,»«;«  i««^  4«  ««™«T,rv..  ^^^  ^^*u^^  ^j 

officiala  on  his  countrymen's  behalf  than  an  mdivid-  *^^  *"®  main-land  m  camphor,one  of  the  prod- 

ual  at  home  has,  after  witnessing  a  murder,  to  put  ^^^^  ^"  ^'\o  island,  and  prmcipally  collected  in 

tbA  nmrderor  to  death.    If  he  would  have  had  those  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by  the 

fiuMtioDa  formerly,  the  appointment  by  his  Govern-  aborigines.    Some  English  traders  purchased  a 

P^°i,it'Sr&i'?rr^todt?2n"^£55cl'  q»«ntttyofo«mphorlutheint.riorrwhichwa» 
tlon  by  his  Government  of  such  a  right  for  the  fbture.  Seized,  by  order  of  the  mandarins,  tn  transitu 
It  cannot  h«  disguised,  too,  that  conduct  like  thai  to  the  port  of  shipment,  under  some  flimsy  pre- 
referred  to  might,  in  times  of  international  agitation,  text.  In  addition  to  this,  some  English  mis- 
laid to  grave  embairassmente  in  the  relations  also  gionaries  were  inAulted  and  improperly  treated, 
hetween  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  inter-  a  A^r^m^A  wo«  ^^a^  i,^  ^'kn.v^^\Lu  i^^^^i  a.« 
esled  in  China.  France,  the  United  States,  and  A  demand  was  made  by  the  English  consul  for 
HuB^  we  are  told,  would  daim  it  as  a  fidr  inference  i^^dress  and  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  cam- 
ft-omEngUah  acts  and  declarations  of  the  .past  few  phor,  which  was  refused.  Some  English  ships- 
year9,tiiafc  this  countiy  had  riven  up  the  system  of  of- war  went  there,  and  landed  troops  in  the 

i^^i2*.!S*w  f^^^  ^®  o^  a  large  Chinese  force,  and  killed  a  num- 

be  aoDtted  how  lar,  if  at  all,  we  can  be  considered  to    v ^*  xu  u^    au    i-^i.'  j.    j. 

have  pledged  oursilves  to  any  such  policy  of  "  oo-  ^^J^l  *^®™»  ^'^^J  the  Chmese  came  to  terms, 
operation; "  hot  ii  is,  at  all  events,  inexpedient  to  pcua  damages,  and  apologized, 
eountensnoe  a  course  or  action  on  the  part  of  our  The  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  the  mission- 
naval  omcevB  which.  Imitated  as  it  wouldbe  by  those  aries  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.    A  placard, 

?S^?;Si^^'M:jft?1t-^o<??hte  ext««ively  posted  np  thronghout  the  empire; 

oretion  of  any  two  captains  who  might  find  their  denounced  the  missionanes  in  violent  terms. 

theoriea  at  variance  as  to  the.  right  and  duty  of  pun-  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in- 

xsbing  some  offending  Chinese  mandarin  for  his  eon-  creasing  interests  in  China.  The  establishment 

duct  to  tho  countrymen  of  one  of  them.  ^^f  ^^^^^1;  steamship  lines  connecting  the  west- 

Another  serious  collision  took  place  in  Jann-  ern  coasts  of  the  United  States  with  China, 

sry,  very  soon  after  the  Tang-Chow  difficulty,  and  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 

at  Swatow,  between  the  Chinese  inhabitants  have  contributed  largely  to  extend  all  the  ram- 

and  the  crew  of  the  British  gunboat  Grasshop-  ifications  of  trade  with  Eastern  Asia.    The  in- 

per.    The  fight  appears  to  have  been  obstinate  crease  of  this  international  trade,  which  prom- 

and  bloody.    The  sailors  fought  desperately,  ises  for  the  future  grand  results,  imparts  a 

but  were  overwhelmed  by  the  natives,  whose  special  Importance  to  the  treaty  ports,  and  we 

numbers  constantly  Increased,  and  they  were  therefore  subjoin  a  brief  geograpnical  and  sta- 

compeUed  to  retire  to  their  ship  with  eleven  tistical  statement  *  of  their  condition  in  1869 : 

of  their  number  wounded.      Hany  Chinese  1.  Foo-Choto  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 

were  kUled  and  wounded  in  the  affi-ay.    The  Fo-£[ien,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Chinese,  immediately  on  the  boats  retiring,  as-  river  Min,  quite  a  distance  inland  from  ita 

sisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  mouth.    The  populadon  of  the  province  of 

villages,  began  to  build  substantial  mud  forts  Fo-Kien  is  estimated  at  twenty  million.    It  is 

and  armed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men.  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  China, 

Placards  were  posted^  all  through  the  city  of  and  is  politically  united  with  the  province 

Swatow  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  of  Tse-£iang,  under  a  governor  whose  officii 

every  European  head.   lieutenant  Kerr  imme-  residence  is  at  Foo-Chow.     Fo-Eien  has  an 

diately  sent  notice  of  these  proceedings  to  the  extent  of  coast-line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 

admiral  at  Hong-Kong,  and  the  British  ships-  geographical  miles,  and  includes,  besides,  the 

of-war  Bineldo,  PerseaB,  Leven,  and  Bouncer,  principal   port  named,  the   following   other 

were  sent  up  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.    On  treaty-poris  :    Amoy,    Ningpo,   Tamsin,    and 

the  morning  of  the  29th,  at  four  o^dock,  a  force  Tai-Wan-Foo.    The  last  two  are  on  the  island 

of  fourhunored  and  fifty  men,  consisting  of  the  of  Formosa,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  prov- 

Bodney's  marines  and  blue-jackets  from  all  the  inoe  of  Fo-foen,  and  extends  along  the  coast, 

other  veesels,  started,  under  the  command  of  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Formosa 

Commodore  Jones,  and  landed  at  daylight  near  Channel.     The  inhabitants  of  Fo-E-ien  and 

^TK'^-J^t^*^^^l""''*^'''*?S!^''T^'^  «  condensed  from  a  very  foil  account  In  tbe  New  York 

and  burned  three  villages^  one  of  them  bemg  E&aki, 
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Formosa  are  very  indastrions  and  much  more  customs  return  for  the  last  year  reports  the 

energetic  than  those  of  anj  other  Chinese  trade  of  Han-Kow  as  follows: 

provinoe,^  excepting,  perhaps,  Tartary      The  ^J;- 

country  is  monntamous  but  fertue,  and  the        cSn^e    "        "        7  8S6  038 

chief  products  are  sugar  and  tea.    The  river        Exports,  !'.!!!'.'.'.!!!  18,»6'm2 

Min,  with  its  many  navigable  tribntaries,  far-  

nishes  an  easy  and  cheap  means  of  transporta-  Total 80,687,026 

tion  to  and  from  the  interior.  Foreign  vessels  3.  Canton, — This  port  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
anchor  in  the  river  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles  Pearl  River,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  c(Mst, 
below  the  city  of  Foo-Chow,  opposite  Pagoda  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tong,  of  which  it  is 
Island,  and  goods  are  exchanged  on  lighters  be-  the  capital  The  mouths  of  the  Pearl  River, 
tween  the  vessels  and  the  city.  Like  all  Chi-  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  situated  Hong- 
nese  cities,  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  Kong,  and  on  the  west  Macao,  are  the  gracdest, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and,  including  the  sub-  on  account  of  their  extent  and  of  the  numerom 
nrbs  and  the  literidly  ^'  floating  population ''  islands.  The  steamers  from  Hong-Kong  and 
living  in  boats  on  the  river,  it  numbers  about  Macao  pass  here  daily,  and  so  also  do  innumer- 
eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  For^  able  Cninese  junks.  By  the  Pearl  River,  its 
eigners  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Ifin,  and  tribntaries  and  over  the  many  canals  with 
have  extended  over  the  adjoining  hills  and  into  which  this  portion  of  China  is  richly  inter- 
the  principal  suburb.  A  large  bridge,  built  of  sected.  Canton  has  constant  oonmiunicatioii 
solia  masonry,  connects  the  two  nver-banks,  with  the  surrounding  tea  and  silk  districts^ 
and  the  foreign  with  the  native  population,  and  with  other  fertile  provinces  near  Twang- 
This  foreign  colony,  though  spread  over  a  pro-  Tong,  such  as  Kwang-Si,  Hun-Nan,  and  Kiang- 
portionately  vast  area  of  ground,  is  but  small,  Si.  8inoe  Nanking  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
consisting  of  but  about  two  hundred  persons,  Taepings,  and  Peking  has  entered  a  downward 
half  of  wnom  are  English,  the  rest  composed  of  course,  Canton  is  assuming  the  proportions  of 
Americans,  G-ermans,  Portuguese,  and  Parsees.  the  first  city  of  the  empire.  Its  population  is 
The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  but  all  for-  estimated  at  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
eigners  need  careful  protection  from  the  in-  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  two  prov- 
tense  heat  of  summer,  which  ranges  from  78^  inces  Kwang-Tong  and  Kwang-Si.  It  has  faily 
to  105®  Fahrenheit,  and  is  never  below  ten  recovered  from  the  devastations  caused  by  the 
degrees  above  zero' in  winter.  hostile  incursions  of  '*  outside  barbarians." 
2.  Han-Kow. — This  city  is  in  the  centre  of  Though  the  first  port  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
the  province  Hu-Peh,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  it  has  preserved  its  Chinese  character.  The 
or  Blue  River,  the  most  important  river  of  the  foreign  merchants  own  nearly  the  entire  river- 
empire.  It  is  situated  about  600  miles  from  shore  at  Ho-Nam,  but  they  cdso  have  acquired 
the  mouth  of  the  Tang-tse-Kiang,  and  splendid  land  on  the  right  bank,  where  they  have 
steamers  ply  on  its  waters  from  this  city  to  the  erected  large  and  splendid  stone  quays.  The 
coast.  The  distance  from  Shanghai  to  the  permanent  foreign  colony  of  Canton  numbered, 
three  open  ports  on  the  Yan^-tse-Kiang  is  as  m  1869,  about  100  persons,  and  among  the 
follows:  Tsin-Kiang,  150)-  miles;  Kin-Kiang,  mercantile  firms  were  five  American,  nine 
445  miles,  and  Han-Kow,  682  miles.  Steam-  English,  and  four  German.  Steamers  only  are 
boats  of  the  first  class  make  the  trip  from  permitted  to  land  opposite  the  city;  foreign 
Shanghai  to  Han-Kow  generally  in  three  days,  sailing  vessels  must  anchor  at  Wampoa,  twelve 
and  remain  for  about  six  hours  at  each  of  the  miles  below  Canton.  The  opening  of  other 
ports  between  Tsin-Kiang  and  Kin-Kiang.  more  northern  ports,  principtdly  of  that  of 
Slower  boats  take  five  days  for  the  trip.  The  Han-Kow,  has  considerably  reduced  the  corn- 
downward  trips  are  generally  made  in  forty-  merce  of  Canton,  since  the  products  of  the  cen- 
eight  hours.  The  fares  for  passage  are  as  tral  provinces,  which  formerly  passed  through 
follows:  to  Tsin-Kiang,  twenty-five  taels;  to  the  latter  city,  now  find  their  way  in  a  large 
Kin-Kiang,  fifty  taels;  to  Han-Kow,  sixty  proportion  through  Han-Kow  and  similarly 
taels ;  for  the  trip  to  Han-Kow  and  return,  100  situated  ports. 

taels — a  tael  being  about  equal  to  $1.48,  gold,  4.  Kin-Kiang. — Next  ^  Han-Kow,  in  point 
of  American  money.  These  three  cities,  of  ofimportanoe  among  the  port«  open  to  the  for- 
which  the  two  largest  have  each  600,000  in-  eign  trade  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  stands  un; 
habitants,  compose  one  centre  of  population,  doubtedly  Kin-Kiang,  445  miles  from  Shanghai 
A  very  large  number  of  Chinese  boats  are  al-  and  187  from  Han-Kow,  on  the  northern  point 
ways  on  the  river  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  on  the  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Si.  From  here  a  con- 
Han,  and  keep  up  constant  communication  tinuous  exchange  of  products  is  carried  on  with 
with  the  various  points.  The  very  favorable  the  interior  over  the  lake  Pa- Jang  to  the  south 
location  of  Han-Kow,  almost  in  the  centre  of  and  over  the  many  rivers  and  canals  which 
China  Proper,  and  its  facilities  of  communica-  are  such  great  aids  to  the  interior  commerce 
tion  with  the  surrounding  populous  and  very  of  China  throughout  the  empire.  The  chief 
productive  districts,  by  means  of  an  extended  products  of  this  province  are  tea,  tobacco, 
net  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  have  given  its  hemp,  paper,  porcelain,  grass-cloth  (made  of 
commerce  groat  activity  and  importance.    The  cotton  and  flax),  paints,  wax,  etc.  Up  to  with- 
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in  a  short  time  Kin-Kiang  had  500,000  in-  mercantile  firms  at  Ning-Po,  of  whom  two 
habitants  and  was  considered  very  wealthy,  were  American,  forty-three  English,  five  Ger- 
But  its  occnpation  by  the  rebels  and  the  war  man,  and  one  French.  Ilie  climate  is  con- 
between  them  and  the  imperialists  have  almost  sidered  mnch  more  healthy  than  that  of 
mined  the  city.    Since  its  opening  to  foreign  Shanghai. 

trade,  in  1861,  numbers  of  the  former  inhabit-  7.  Swatow, — This   port  is  situated  at   the 

ants  have  returned,  and  the  part  which  extends  mouth  of  the  river  Han,  in  the  northeastern 

from  the  foreign  estabHslmients  on  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kwang-Tong,  and  it 

bank  of  the  river  to  the  old  city  has  been  re-  is  the  harbor  of  two  larse  inland  cities — Cho- 

built.    The  present  Chinese  population  is  esti-  Chow-Foo,  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river,  and 

mated  at  60,000,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  San-Ho-Pa,  forty  miles  farther. 

There  are  not  over  fifty  foreifpiers  permanently  Foreigners  first  formed  a  settlement  near 

located  here,  including  the  customs  ofiicers  Swatow  in  1851,  and,  though  tolerated  by  the 

and  the  British  consulate.  The  customs  returns  mandarins,  were  not  recognized.    This  settle- 

for  last  year  give :  ment  was  on  Double  Island,  four  miles  from 

T,     .          J   .       ^  ji                    « 7jfic^  Swatow.     The  port  was  formerly  opened  in 

cSSS^^  "°R        : :  •  *  •  •    'm'm  1^»  ^y  *^«  *«»*y  o^  Tien-Tsln,  but  advantage 

Ezpoits,                                 .'  *  .*  4,858^760  ^^  tien  of  this  by  the  establishment  of  a 

permanent  colony  only  in  1862.    Commerce  is 

Total 7,800,609  rapidly  developing  and   increasing.     Unfor- 

5.  Amap, — ^This  city  is  located  on  the  island  tunately,  however,  this  portion  of  China  is 
of  Hia-Mnn,  near  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  possessed  with  a  thorough  hatred  of  Europe- 
province  Fo-Kien,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  ana,  which  was  stimulated  by  tiie  tricks  and 
the  Lung-Klang,  or  Dragon  River.  The  popu-  practices  of  those  engaged  in  the  coolie  trade, 
lation  (^  Amoy  is  estimated  at  800,000,  and  Lately  a  better  disposition  has  been  manifested 
that  of  the  whole  island  Hia-Mun,  with  a  cir-  by  the  natives,  particularly  toward  Americans, 
cumferenee  of  thirty-six  miles,  at  400,000  and  the  opening  of  a  steamboat  line  from 
souls.  It  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  Swatow  to  Cho-Chow-Foo  and  other  interior 
channel  about  two  miles  in  width.  The  harbor  cities  along  the  Han,  under  the  auspices  of 
of  Amoy  is  one  of  easiest  access  in  all  China,  American  enterprise  and  capita,  will  be  of 
and  has  been  preferred  by  foreigners  for  great  benefit  for  the  further  development  of 
ceptaries.  The  security  of  the  harbor  has  con-  this  port  and  its  commerce. 

tributed  much  to  the  development  of  its  trade.  8.  Tien-Tiin. — ^This  city  and  harbor  were 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  thickly  setUed,  opened  to  foreign  commercial  enterprise  and 

and  the  people  are  industrious,  active,  and  navigation  by  Uie  October  treaties  in  1860. 

enterraising.  The  population  increases  rapidly,  Tien-Tsin  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Pe-chi- 

and  Chinese  emigration  draws  from  here  its  li,  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with 

heaviest  percentage.    The  cities  of  Amoy  and  the  river  Pei-ho,  twenty-eight  miles,  in  a  di- 

Chin-Ohow — ^the  latter  the  seat  of  the  depart-  rect  line  from  Ta-Ku,  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

mental  government— are  celebrated  for  cen-  and  sixty  miles  from  reking. 

tori^  for  sending  out  mercantile  expeditions  The  products  of  the  provinces  of  Pe-chi-Ii 

to  the  Indian  archipelago,  to  Hindostan,  and  and  Chan-Si,  which  pass  through  Tien-Tsin  for 

even  to  Persia.    Tea  and  sugar  are  the  staple  exchange,  are  cotton,  beans,  dates,  horns,  dried 

products  of  these  districts.    The  dressing  of  lily-leaves,   hides,   furs,  soap,  gensing,  wax, 

cotton  goods  has  reached  to  a  high  perfection,  wool,  camel-hair,  etc.     Mineral  ore  is  abun- 

snd  this  branch  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  dant,  and  coal  beds  of  great  richness  and  extent, 

the  imp<»rts  from  Manchester.    The  foreign  Since  the  opening  of  this  port  to  foreign  trade 

establisnments  are  partly  in  the  Chinese  city,  it  has  rapioly  developed  and  increased.    The 

partly  on  the  smaU  islet  of  Kon-Lang-Foo,  foreign  establishments  are  located  mostly  on 

eoutheast  of  Hia-Mun,  and  separated  from  the  the  left  bank  of  the  Pei-ho.    The  settlement 

latter  by  a  channel  only  675  yards  wide.  of  foreigners  or  of  foreign  firms  was  not  as  ex- 

6.  Sing-Po, — ^This  is  one  of  the  five  ports  tensive  as  might  have  been,  since  the  mtgor 
opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  part  of  the  trade  of  Tien-Tsin  is  carried  on 
in  1842.  It  lies  in  the  province  Che-Kiang,  at  through  the  old-established  houses  at  Shanghai, 
the  oonfloenoe  of  two  streams,  which  form  the  At  the  close  of  1866  only  sixteen  foreign  firms 
river  Jong.  It  has  now  a  population  of  500,000,  had  established  themselves— one  American, 
and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  nine  English,  four  Bussian,  one  German,  and 
China.  The  European  establishment,  where  all  one  Italian. 

foreign  Teasels  east  anchor,  is  on  the  left  bank  9.  CTie-Foo, — This  harbor  is  easily  accessible 

of  the  Jong,  opposite  Ning-Po,  and  connected  and  very  safe.    It  lies  north  of  Cape  Chan- 

▼ith  it  by  a  wooden  bridge.  This  foreign  settle-  tung,  and  in  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Po- 

ment  has  greatly  increased  since  1861,  when  chee-le.    Inthetreatyof  1860,  Fung-Chow,  the 

Taepings  took  possession  of  Ning-Po,  and  many  capital  of  the  department,  was  designated  as 

Chinese  moved  among  the  foreigners  for  better  an  open  port,  but,  as  it  had  no  harbor  and  only 

liecnrity,  and  who  have  since  remained  there,  an  open  road,  Che-Foo,  thirty  miles  to  the  east. 

In  the  year  1865  there  were  fifty-one  foreign  was  substituted,  though  the  proper  name  of 
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the  place  where  the  foreign  establishments  mission  there,  consisting  of  monks  of  the  Do- 
have  made  their  settlement  is  Jen-Hai,  where  minican  order.  Sugar,  rice,  oH,  hemp,  salt,  etc., 
there  is  a  small  town  of  aboat  10,000  inhabit-  constitute  the  principal  prodacts  of  the  island, 
ants.  The  province  of  Chan-Tang  is  the  most  The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  healtiby. 
fertile  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  12.  I^anhitig  and  Kiung-Cfi<fw, — ^Aocording 
From  the  south  to  the  north  it  is  bisected  by  to  the  treaties,  the  cities  of  Nanking,  on  the 
the  Great  CanaL  Its  prodacts  are  cereals,  i^  river  Yang-tse-Eaang,  and  of  Kiung-Ohow,  on 
bacco,  beans,  peas,  oil,  cotton,  drugs,  raw  silk,  the  island  of  Hal-Nan,  were  also  to  be  opened 
etc.,  minerals  of  various  kinds,  and  lead  and  to  foreign  commerce;  but  the  very  limited 
coal  in  great  quantities,  the  latter  especially,  commercial  importance  of  these  places  has  de- 
near  the  city  of  Che-Foo.  This  is  the  only  cided  differently.  Nanking,  tJie  former  capital 
harbor  on  the  gttlfofPe-chee-lee  which  remains  of  China,  was  for  over  ten  years  (1859-1864) 
open  throughout  the  winter.  The  chief  means  in  the  possession  of  the  Taopings.  6ince  the 
of  transport  on  this  road  are  mules  and  cam-  recapture  of  this  city,  in  1864,  tJie  Imperial 
els,  but  a  large  part  of  the  trade  is  also  carried  Government  made  Nankin  the  capital  of  Uie 
on  by  the  way  of  the  river  Ta-Tsing,  which  province  of  Xiang-Nin  and  the  residence  of 
empties  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  at  Che-Foo.  the  viceroy  of  both  the  Kiangs.  Every  effort 
Foreign  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  ap->  was  made  to  indace  the  former  inhabitants  to 
pears  that  here,  more  than  in  many  other  return,  but  the  progress  is  so  slow  that  many 
places  in  the  empire,  a  neighborly  intercourse  years  will  pass  before  this  city,  once  the  chief 
between  the  resident  foreigners  and  the  Chi-  of  all  the  cities  of  China,  can  again  be  siad  to  be 
nese  exists,  since  the  latter  are  building  their  on  the  road  to  future  prosperity  and  greatness, 
houses  and  magazines  without  reserve  among  13.  Hong-Kong, — The  island  which  bears 
and  around  the  residences  and  warerooms  of  this  name  has  a  circuit  of  from  twenty-«iz  to 
the  Europeans.  twenty-seven  miles,  is  very  mountainous,  and 

10.  Nin-Ohang,  —  This  is  the  only  open  contained,  in  1842,  when  it  was  ceded  to  £ng- 
port,  included  in  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  of  land,  only  a  few  villages  of  Chinese  fishermen. 
1860,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  To-day  the  beautiful  city  of  Victoria,  on  the 
China  Proper.  It  is  located  on  the  coast  northern  shore,  opposite  the  bay  of  Hong- 
of  Mantchooria,  in  the  province  of  Tung-Tien.  Eong,  rises  amphitheatrically  along  the  moun- 
The  foreign  colonists  have  settled  not  at  Nin-  tains,  into  the  rocks  of  whidi  the  streets  have 
Chang,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lian,  on  been  hewn.  Indeed,  the  building  of  the  city 
the  gulf  of  Lian-Tung,  which  is  connected  by  is  in  itself  one  of  the  wonders  of  tiie  age. 
a  channel  with  the  galf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  The  There  are  steam  lines  connecting  with  New 
city  of  Nin-Chang  is  thirty  miles  from  this  York  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  by 
foreign  settlement.  Farther  in  the  interior  is  Panama;  with  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Bed 
the  capital  of  the  province,  the  city  Muk-Den,  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  with  Australia, 
the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  Mantchooria  with  by  Japan ;  with  Canton,  Macao,  S  watow,  Amoy, 
China.  The  colony  of  foreigners  is  yet  but  Foo-Chow,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  with  Singa- 
small,  as,  at  the  close  of  1866,  there  were  but  pore,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay. 

one  American,  two  English,  and  one  German  The  people  of  China  are  becoming  alive  to 
firm  established.  The  country  around  Nin-  the  advantages  of  steam,  and  the  steamboats 
Chang  is  low  and  open,  but  well  tilled  and  of  the  Yang-tse  are  freighted  by  native  mer- 
dotted  with  villages  and  dwellings.  The  chief  chants  and  loaded  with  native  passengers,  and 
products  are  hemp,  corn,  cotton,  beans,  peas,  Will  soon  be  owned  and  managed  by  native 
ginseng,  drugs,  horns,  camel-hsdr,  etc.  In  owners.  The  building  of  junks  has  nearly 
the  winter,  when  field-work  is  impossible,  the  ceased,  and,  as  the  steamboat  comes  along,  the 
people  form  into  large  caravans  and  transport  junks  will  disappear.  The  Yangtse  is  equal 
the  fruit  of  their  summer^s  toil  on  carts  farther  to  the  Mississippi  in  extent,  in  climate,  in  re- 
south,  sources,  and  has  the  immeasurable  advantage 

11.  TchKoio  and  TairWan-Foo. — ^These  places  of  having  ovar  150,000,000  of  industrious  and 
are  situated  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and,  productive  people  near  its  navigable  waters, 
though  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  they  The  Upper  Yang-tse  is  in  the  same  condition 
are  in  fact  but  one  port.  Tai-Wan-Foo  is  the  that  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Upper  Mis- 
principal  city  of  the  department  of  Formosa,  sour!  were  before  steamboats  had  penetrated 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  con-  their  waters,  except  that  this  region  has  the 
tains  100,000  inhabitants.  It  maintains  a  very  advantage  of  a  redundant  population, 
extensive  trade  in  janks,  but,  as  its  open  roads  The  transportation  by  steam  upon  the 
protect  the  shipping  only  from  northern  winds,  Yang-tse  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
foreign  vessels  come  to  anchor  at  Ta-Eow,  far-  pany  organized  in  China  as  the  ^^  Shanghai 
ther  south,  which  was  opened  in  1864.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company."  The  service  is 
harbor  is  a  good  one,  but  small,  and  at  its  performed'  at  present  by  six  large  river  steam- 
entrance  is  a  bar  with  but  seventeen  fact  of  era,  and  the  trade  must  be  very  lucrative,  as 
water  at  ebb  tide.  Ta-Eow  is  but  an  insignifi-  they  have  been  able  in  a  very  few  years  to 
cant  place,  and  the  foreign  settlement  is  also  pay  for  the  steamers,  declare  a  stock-dividend 
very  small,  but  the  Koman  Catholics  have  a  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  earn  annually  about 
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$1,0001,000  on  ft  capital  of  little  over  that  sctm  ative  on  earth  of  the  supreme  heavenly  power, 

invested  in  steamboats,  wharf  property,  etc.  The  Hwang-te  has  the  right  of  nominaong  his 

The  sapply  of  eoal  has  been  ascertained  by  snecessor,  but  the  nominee  is  bound  to  secure 

geological  examinations  to  be  abundant  in  the  peace  and  plenty  to  the  people  by  good  govern- 

provinces  bordering  on  the  Tang^tse-Eiang.  ment,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 

The  ooal-fieldB  of  China  are  estimated  as  equal  down  in  the  sacred  books ;  and,  should  he  fail 

in  extent  to  those  of  the  United  States.  to  do  so,  that  fact  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that 

The  oomm^tsial  intercourse  between  China  Heaven  has  withdrawn  the  divine  commission 
and  the  foreign  countries  is  growing  so  im«  from  him.  The  political  significance  of  the 
portant  that  many  c(msider  the  opening  of  Mantchoos,  a  numerically  smcdl  nation,  inhabit- 
more  ports  adrisable.  •  The  Hong-Kong  Cham-  ing  a  region  bound  up  by  severe  frosts  for  four 
ber  ai  Gommeroe  has,  however,  advised  against  or  five  months  of  the  year,  rests  in  the  fact  that 
it,  for  the  following  reasons :  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  Hwang-te  has 

With  regvrd  to  tJie  question  of  openfaiff  more  ports  been,  as  he  is  now,  a  member  of  one  and  the 

on  the  coast,  this  Chamber,  widle  desirous  of  en*  same  Mantchoo  family,  and  that  no  dynasty  of 

couragiM  ia  every  way  possible  oommerml  inter-  Hwang-tes  has  had  more  complete  possession  of 

eqiirsa  ^between  foreigners  and  Chinese,  hesitates,  +i,«r5„^i  „^^^rr^\r,a'  nnwpr     TKa  f«mUvl,««  « 


benefits  woiddaoems  to  foreign  trade  by  the  greater  who  appeared  at  Ningkoota,  on  the  north  of 

^d^b^^obtSSd  b*^^  iSt^dlfct^o^^'^^  *^®  ^^  ^^*®  Mountains,  before  the  time  of 

wTdpcrmi^on  to  na^gate^heinknd  waters  of  ChSa  Ghengis  Khan.      The  suyugation  of   China 

by  steamers.    The  inlets  now  afforded  by  the  ports  Proper  to  Hantchoo  sway  has  reacted  on  that 

at  present  op«n  to  trade  are,  in  the  opimon  of  this  people.     The  bulk  of  the  Mantchoo  nation 

Chamber,  quite  sufficient,  with  the  present  defloient  migrated  into  China,  and  the  Chinese  natives 

Sfc^^WX>A^?&J^i  of  Shan-ttmg  and  Ohih-le  proceeded  into  tho 

ment  of  tiiat  system  and  the  development  of  inland  "w^efltern   parts   01   iiautcnoona  ana  eastern 

comnraiueadon,  before  fUrttter  expenses  are  entailed  Mongolia,  and  settled  there  as  traders,  artifi- 

inestaUishiagooiisularestoUishmentsupimthesea-  cers,  and  agriculturists.    A  sort  of  finishing 

boaid  of  China.  l,lo^  hag  ij^en  given  to  the  Mantchoos  as  a  dis- 

While  a  large  «nigration  of  Chinese  is  mov-  tinct  nation  by  recent  large  draftings  of  troops 

ing  eastward  to  the  gold  and  grain  regions  to  oppose  the  Taepings,  and  later  rebel  bodies 

of  OaM>iiiia,  and  the  Pacific  slope  generally,  in  China  Proper.    The  wonderful  success  of 

the  Maatohoo  race  is  being  rapidly  replaced  in  the  Mantchoo  nation  two  hundred  years  ago 

Central  aod  Northern  Mantchooria  by  Chinese  has,  in  shorty  led  to  their  being  nearly  merged  in 

immignKtion,  ftvored  by  the  Peking  CFovern-  the  Chinese.    With  regard  to  Eastern  Mongo- 

moit^  which  makes  grants  of  land  at  almost  Ua,  the  people,  though  still  only  pastoral,  have 

nominal  prices.    The  Chinese  race  develop  in  ceased  to  be  nomads,  and  the  residences  of  the 

Mantchooria,  under  a  m(»e  hardy  climate,  into  dukes  aud  princes  of  Eastern  Mongolia  are 

a  healthier  and  stronger  race.    Many  Mussul-  spacious  stone  and  brick  mansions,  some  of 

mans  have  also  been  attracted  thither,  between  them  surpassing  the  country-seats  of  wealthy 

whom  and  the  Chinese  no  fellowship  exists*  Chinese  landed  proprietors,  and  the  yamuns  of 

EuiD,  the  capital  of  Central  Mantchooria,  is  mandarins  in  Chinese  cities.    The  residence  of 

navigaUe  for  junks  to  a  considerable  distance  the  duke  of  the  Northern  Korlos,  near  the 

above  the  city.    Tins  district  of  country  is  left  bank  of  the  Nouni,  occupies  (buildings  and 

bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  courts)  some  five  or  six  acres  of  ground.    The 

Ohih-le  Qnli;  and  the  Great  Wall ;  on  the  east  <^  Palisade  "  boundary,  one  line  of  which  sep- 

by  theYaluh,  which  separates  it  from  Corea,.  arates  Mantchooria  from  Eastern  Mongolia,  no 

and  by  the  Usuri,  which  separates  it  from  longer  exists. 

the  portion  of  the  Bussian  seaboard  territory        The  imperial  maritime  customs  of  China  is 

that  liea  south  of  the  Amoor ;  on  the  north  a  branch  of  service  entirely  imder  the  admin- 

by  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  west  by  the  King-  tration  of  foreigners,  assisted  by  native  officials, 

gan  mountain-range.    The  race  connected  with  and  is  acquiring  great  efficiency  and  system. 

this  great  district  and  neighboring  countries,  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  this  source 

the  East  Asian  race,  have  for  two  thousand  does  not  exceed  15,000,000  taels  per  annum, 
years  reoognixed  one  suzerain,  the  Hwang-       China  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  her 

te,   called  by   Western  foreigners  the   Em-  dependencies,  under  the  Brildsh  flag,  merohan- 

peror  of  China,  but  he  is  not  merely  sov-  disc  per  annum  as  follows : 
ereign  of  tiie  Chinese  nation.    He  is  supreme  ^ .^ 

also  in  religions  or  sacerdotal  affairs,  so  far  as  Oplum  from  British  India 81,990,010 

Confucianism  deals  with  these;  and  his  su-  Merchandise 84,463,734 

premaoy  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  prevalent  

idoUtries  of  Taouiam  and  Buddhism,  on  whose  ^^.     Total  Imports . .  ^ . . ............  •  •  •  •  66,454,658 

idohi   «id  templ«i  he  infers  highly-prized  ^^p^'le^^p^^^^^^^ 

honorary  distmctions.    He  is  '^the  Son  of        ^  '^  

BeaveUf ''  the  divinely  commissioned  represent-  Leaving  a  balance  of 21 ,848,063 
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— ^whicb  IS  liquidated  by  shipments  of  sjcee-  be  found  in  the  examination  of  candidates  in 

silver  to  British  India,  balance  due  upon  the  Nanking.    Thennmber  in  attendance  at  an  ex- 

value  of  opium  imported.  amination  held  in  1869  was  16,000,  and  the 

The  United  States  import  from  China  pro-  examinations  were  conducted  by  a  literary  chan- 

auctions,  principally  tea  and  silk,  to  the      T^i*-  c©Uor  and  vioe-chanceUor.    There  was  an  old 

amount  annually  of. 7,498,818  man  aged  108  years,  accompanied  by  his  son, 

And  find  a  market  in  China  for  merchan-  aged  80,  his  grandson  of  60,  and  great  gmnd- 

dise  annuaUy  to  the  value  of 702,60Z  g^n  of  20  years— the  two  former  of  whom,  ac- 

Leaving  a  balance  of. 6,790,715  fo^^ing  to  Chinese  precedent,  wiU  attain  at 

^  least  to  an  honorary  degree. 

— which  is  liquidated  by  shipments  of  gold  and  The  treaty  concluded  in  1868  between  the 

silver,  or  sterling  bills.  United  States  and  China  received  in  1869  the 

The  United  States,  therefore,  furnish  a  large  imperial  sanction.    The  reports  from  China, 

proportion  of  the  bullion  which  the  Chinese  which  had  repeatedly  announced  a  desire  of 

pay  the  British  for  opium.    The  bullion  is  not  the  Chinese  Government  to  evade  or  r^ect  the 

absorbed  in  China ;  it  goes  on  to  India,  and  treaty,  thus  proved  groundless, 

thence  to  England.  In  November,  1869,  the  revised  treaty  be- 

Education  and  knowledge  have  t'eceived  a  tween  England  and  China  was  signed.  The 
powerful  impulse  by  the  contact  with  foreign-  following  are  the  important  changes :  A  modi- 
ers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  schools  and  arsenals  fication  of  the  transit  dues ;  the  opening  of  two 
established  at  various  points.  The  arsenal  at  new  ports  to  trade  and  commerce ;  the  work- 
Shanghai,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  ing  of  coal-mines  by  foreign  appliances,  as  an 
Hall  Tan  American),  is  intended  for  the  build-  experiment^  in  two  places  yet  to  be  selected; 
ing  or  steamers  and  gunboats,  and  the  mann-  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  native  coal,  and 
facture  of  all  lands  of  munitions  of  war  after  other  articles ;  the  establishment  of  bonded 
the  most  approved  foreign  models.  The  prem-  warehouses ;  the  navigation  of  the  inland 
ises  cover  nearly  half  a  square  mile  of  land,  waters  by  vessels  not  steamers,  and  a  tempo- 
There  are  thirteen  foreigners  employed  as  rary  residence  in  any  part  of  the  empire  bj 
superintendents  of  the  various  departments,  foreigners.  The  ports  to  be  opened  by  the 
and  some  1,800  native  workmen.  In  the  year  treaty  are  Wachau,  on  the  Lower  Tang-tse, 
1868  they  launched  their  first  vessel,  a  paddle-  and  Wanchau,  on  the  coast,  between  King-Po 
wheel  steamer,  185  feet  long,  carrying  six  24-  and  Foo-Chow,  both  of  which  ports  had  been 
pounders,  brass  naval  howitzers ;  two  12-  strongly  recommended  in  all  the  memorials  on 
pounders,  and  one  20-pounder  iron  rifle  gun  the  subject.  The  Chinese  Gk>vemment  had 
upon  the  forecastle,  with  the  launches,  boats,  also  agreed  to  employ  an  English  barrister  to 
and  every  foreign  appliance,  complete.  Upon  fhune  a  code  of  mercantile  laws,  in  ooi^jano- 
the  12th  of  April,  1869,  they  launched  a  screw  tion  with  the  Judge  appointed  by  her  Mf^esty 
gunboat  163)-  feet  long,  of  American  white  oak  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Supreme  Conrt 
keel,  copper  fastened  throughout,  and  fitted  up  will  govern  all  international  civil  suits.  The 
in  every  respect  with  all  the  modem  improve-  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  treaty  are  pro- 
ments.   She  was  to  be  armed  with  four  brass  24-  nounced  substantial,  and  equally  beneficifli  to 

flounder  howitzers,  two  iron  20-pounder  Blake-  the  Chinese  as  to  foreigners, 

ey  rifles,  one  steel  20-pounder  Blakeley  rifle  on  On  September  2,  1869,  a  new  commercial 

the  forecastle,  and  one  iron  68-pounder  and  two  treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and  Ans- 

bras3l2-pounder  howitzers.  There  was  another  tria,  conceding  to  the  latter  power  the  same 

on  the  stocks  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  rights  which  the  other  treaty  powers  ^ov. 

but  200  feet  long,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  The  desire  of  Austria,  to  obtain  new  stipoh- 

launched  in  a  couple  of  months.    The  keel  of  tions  in  favor  of  the  Roman  CaJbholic  misfflons, 

a  transport  200  feet  long  was  being  laid,  and  the  was  not  acceded  to  by  China, 

plans  of  a  corvette  240  feet  long  were  being  The  printing  establishments  connected  with 

prepared.    Two  other  vessels,  one  260  feet  long  the  Protestant  missions  were :    Shanghai^ 

and  the  other  280  feet  long,  were  under  con-  American   Presbyterian   lesion,    8   presses, 

templation.    Tramways  were  being  laid  down,  25,000,000  pages  printed;  American  Sou^- 

and  a  large  dock  constructed.    Connected  with  em   Baptist   Mission,  19,000  piiges  printed, 

this  establishment  is  to  be  a  large  scientific  Ifingpo — ^American  Baptist  Mission,  694,500 

school.      Already  some  sinologues   are  em-  pages  printed;  Independent  Baptbt  Mission, 

ployed  in  translating  various  works  for  text-  160,000  pages  printed.    Foo-Ohaw^ — ^American 

books  and  reference.    The  work  turned  out  M.  E.  Mission,  2  presses ;    7,000,000  pages 

seems  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  native  man-  printed.    Amoy — American  Reformed  Mission, 

agers  are  importing  valuable  libraries  of  scien-  one  small  press  for  printing  colloquial  Chinese, 

tific  books,  and  all  necessary*philosophical  and  JTon^-^oTi^— London  Mission,  4  pressM ;  no  tb- 

chemical  apparatus.     They  seem  thoroughly  turns  of  printing;  China  Inland  Mission,  a 

olive  to  the  importance  of  all  those  branches  of  presses ;  no  returns  of  printing, 

foreign  science,  and  determined  to  maike  them-  The   Chinese  Reeoraer^  published  at  Foo- 

selves  masters  of  them.  Chow,  g^ves  the  following  statistics  of  the 

A  curious  specimen  of  Chinese  schools  may  Protestant  missions  in  China  in  1869 : 
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STATIOSrS  AKD  MBSIOKS. 


Pekiiur 

Tkn-lTsin 

Che-Foo 

Tangehow 

Bhanjrlui 

Hin-Kiuig 

Hankow 

Ning-Po  and  Hangchow 

Foo-Chorw 

Amoy 

TakEY  and  Tainran 

Svatow 

Hong^KoDg. 

Canton 

China  Islaiid  Ifiraions. 

Total 


15 

7 

4 

5 

8 

1 

7 

19 

10 

10 

1 

S 

10 

23 

5 


lU 


I 


19 

6 

6 

7 

11 

1 

4 

18 

10 

7 

2 

4 

9 

16 

15 


119 


u 


I 


18 
18 
6 
8 
10 
0 
8 

64 
108 
54 
5 
20 
11 
46 
18 


869 


e 

I 


152 

91 

27 

57 

165 

10 

208 

284 

584 

178 

•  •  •  • 

291 

264 

2,849 


4,889 


14 

7 

6 

12 

18 

2 

7 

59 

69 

82 

4 

22 

15 

29 

15 


I 


18 

14 

8 

10 

8 

2 

8 

50 

67 

28 

8 

22 

16 

82 

15 


J 


172 

184 

69 

118 

852 

4 

207 

965 

925 

1,271 

18 

261 

400 

688 

119 


291 


281 


5,624 


I 


27 

95 


16 

8 

5 

54 

884 

466 

85 

25 

70 

282 

84 


$22  00 
141  00 
70  00 
206  00 
284  00 


106  00 
824  44 
606  20 
1,785  54 
88  00 
106  49 
500  00 
150  81 


1,412    i$4,289  48 


CLEVELAND,  Ohaeles  Dextbb,  LL.  D., 
an  American  scholar,  professor,  and  author, 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  December  8,  1802; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  18,  1869.  He 
waa  intended  at  first  for  the  mercantile  pro- 
fessBon,  and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty- 
first  year  was  in  a  business-house.  In  1828 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated 
with  distinguished  honors  in  1827.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Dickinson 
Ck^ege,  Garliide,  Pa. ;  in  1882  he  was  called 
to  the  professorship  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Kew  York ;  and 
in  18d4  established  a  school  for  young  ladies 
in  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  presided  with 
great  success  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  which 
he  only  relinquished  in  consequence  of  failing 
health.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  received 
the  nnsolidted  and  unexpected  appointment 
of  United  States  consul  for  Cardiff,  Wales,  and 
remained  there  until  1867.  After  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  post,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
but  his  health  requiring  a  change  of  climate  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and,  after  spending  some 
time  on  the  Continent,  was  domiciled  for  a 
year  at  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire.  He  returned, 
in  midsummer  of  1869,  to  Philadelphia,  where 
his  death  was  very  sudden,  and  the  result  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart.  He  had  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Ingham  Uni- 
versity, in  1861,  and  from  the  University  of 
I^ew  York  in  1866.  Professor  Cleveland  had, 
early  in  his  career,  been  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  good  and  convenient  test-books  of  Eng- 
li^ literature,  and  the  desirableness  of  familiar- 
izing our  youth,  and  especially  our  young  wo- 
men, more  thoroughly  with  the  best  works  in 
oor  language,  that  they  might  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  '*  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,"  which 
should  influence  and  control  their  subsequent 
use  of  the  language  as  a  medium  of  thought. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  prepared  his 
Compendiums  of  !^glish,  American,  and  Clas- 
ffical  Literature  which  have  been  so  well  and 


favorably  known.  His  other  works  have,  with 
a  single  exception,  ha^reference  to  instruction, 
and  most  of  them  to  literary  criticism  and 
culture.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publica- 
tions :  In  1826,  while  a  Junior  in  college,  ^^  The 
Moral  Character  of  Theophrastus,  with  a  Trans- 
lation and  Oritical  Notes;"  in  1827,  while  a 
senior,  ^'  An  Epitome  of  Grecian  Antiquities ; " 
in  1828,  "  First  Lessons  in  Latin,  upon  a  New 
Plan,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  ^^  The  National 
Orator ;  "  in  1880,  ^*  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
with  English  Notes;"  in  1881,  "A  Compen- 
dium of  Grecian  Antiquities,"  being  the  Epit- 
ome rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged,  with 
maps  and  illustrations ;  in  1682,  ^^  First  Les- 
sons in  Greek;"  in  1884,  "A  Sequel  to 
first  Lessons  in  Latin ; "  in  1886,  an  edition  of 
^*  Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Improvements;"  in  1844,  ^^An 
Address  of  the  Liberty  Party  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  People  of  the  State ; "  in  1845,  **  First 
Latin  Book,"  and  in  the  same  year  "  Second 
Latin  Book ; "  in  1846,  "  Third  Latin  Book ; " 
in  1848,  **  A  Compendium  of  English  Litera- 
ture, from  Sir  John  MandeviUe  to  William 
Cowper ; "  in  1850,  "  Hymns  for  Schools,  with 
Appropriate  Selections  from  the  Scriptures ;  " 
in  1861,  "  English  Literature  of  the  Nmeteenth 
Century ; "  in  1868,  an  edition  of  "  Milton's 
Poetical  Works,  with  Life,  Dissertations  on 
eacdi  Poem,  Notes,  an  Index  to  Subjects  of 
<  Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems ; "  in  1858,  "  A  Compendium  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  on  the  plan  of  the  Compendium 
of  English  Literature ;  "  and,  subsequently, 
"  A  Compendium  of  Classical  Literature,"  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1865. 

COLOMBIA,*  Unitkd  States  of,  a  republic 
in  South  America.  President  for  the  term  of 
1868  to  1870,  Santos  Gutierrez;  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Colombia,  P.  J.  Sullivan,  ap- 
pointed in  1867.  Area,  variously  estimated  at 
from  857,000  to  618,000  English  square  miles; 

*  For  latest  flnaDcial  and  commercial  Btatiatlcs,  9ee 
AasiucAS  Anktal  Ctclop.si>ia  for  1868. 
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population,   2,794,478,  not  including  the  un-  transport  veaBeUthat  maybe  required.  TbetniUtaTT 

civilized  Indians,  whose  number  is  estimated  SK!.i''^««^„!fTtSl^^^ 

J.  -tno  e\r\e\      rri,  11'  'i.      c  i,\.^  ^'^^  offlcers  inomded,  witbout  first  obtaining  tne  expreu 

at  126,000.     The  republic  consists  of  the  nine  ^^s^nt  of  the  United  Statea  of  ColomWi,  and  alfper- 

States  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Bojaca,  C&uca,  sons  so  employed,  both  civil  and  military,  ahall  pay 

Oundinamarca,  Magdalena,   Panama,   Santan-  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  oivil  authorities  of 

der,  and  Tolima.  Colombia.  And,  when  ^e  eraloratjons  «id  drawings 

Therelationsofttie  Federal  Government  and  S^^^r^?{r^^^^^^^^ 

the  governments  of  the  several  otates  were,  ap-  contracting  party,  accompanying  the  maps  and  speci- 

parently,  disturbed  during  1869.    The  Oolom-  ficatlons :  such  explorations,  maps,  and  deacriptions, 

blan  Senate  annulled,  in  March,  a  law  of  the  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  both  govemmenta.  The 

State  of  Panama  for  the  confiscation  of  the  T^'^l  "^P^J*^?' */?*"  ^"^  T*^  ^t^i?«IS?S?S 

^«.x^^««.«.  ^f  «^iu:>.-i  .><ft.«;i^«-  he  altered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

property  of  political  offenders.  ^f  America  giving  due  notice  to  the  Kepublio  of  Co- 

A  report  was  brought  before  Congress  on  lombia.    Bat  the  canal  shall  not  be  ooostructed  oa 

March  81st,  recommending  the  indictment  of  the  route  of  the  Panama  Ballroad,  unless  the  consent 

the  President  of  the  republic,  Santos  Gutier-  of  the  company  owning  the  same  has  been  obtained. 

rez,  before  the  Senate  of  plenipotentiaries  of       ^">  a.  Colombia  agrees  to  grant,  det^di,  wd 

*v*,  i/«w»w  u**«  iu^uai/%7  2^*  j^Awpvwv    *«*_*«  apply  for  the  works  of  the  canal  all  the  temtoiy,  m- 

the  nation,  together  with  the  Ministers  Santi-  ^jfuding  sea  and  tributary  waters,  that  may  bo  pointed 

ago  Perez,  Miguel  Samper,  Narciso  Gonzales  oat  for  that  purpose  and  be  neoessaiy.  and  bMidea, 

Lineros,  and  Serjio   Gamargo,  upon  charges  ten  miles  or  puDlic  lands,  uncultivated  and  without 

arbing  out  of  the  President's  action  in  depos-  population,  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  through  ^1  it* 

\r^r^  ¥^^  Ts.A.s:^i/v««4-  ^^4>iv»  Ql■»4•^v  ^9  n^-^Ai-r^^^fm^t,  lenflrtJi,  and  all  the  materials  for  construction  found 

ing  the  President  of  the  State  of  Cundmamarca.  ^itlin'suoh  grant8,private  parties  to  be  paid  for  such 

Congress,  however,  acqutted  the  President.  materials  as  they  supply— the  Colombian  Government 

The  proposition  for  «n  amnesty,  allowing  will  establish  the  lequisite  txpropriationt  in  con- 
ing General  Mosquera  to  return  to  the  country,  formity  to  her  laws.  The  ten  miles  of  land  given  on 
waq  rfiieptftd  in  thA  RnnAiA  hv  fnnrteftn  vntP4  oaoh  side  of  the  canal  are  to  be  measured  and  divided 
was  rejectea  m  tne  senate  ^7  J^^"t!H  *k!  into  equal  lots ;  their  ft-ont  upon  the  canal  or  iu 
against  thirteen.  It  had  previously  passed  the  annexe!  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  three  hundred 
House  of  Bepresentattves  by  thirty-two  votes  yards ;  siud  lots  to  be  equally  distributed  between 
against  twelve.  The  Senate  refused  to  recon-  the  two  governments  in  such  a  manner  that  to  neither 
sider  the  proposition,  though  urged  to  do  so  S^them  shall  belong  two  adjoining  lots,  nor  the  two 
Ktr  4^K  A  I/xtJ/v.  TT/^noo.  ^  °  °  first  lots  of  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  canal ;  and 
Dy  tne  lower  Uouse.           , .    ^  .     ,,     , .  ^  both  governments  may  dispose  at  will  of  their  own 

llie  most  important  subject  m  tne  nistory  jots,  but  with  the  condition  attached  that  they  are  to 

of  Colombia,  during  the  year  1869,  is  the  nego-  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  transit  bv  the  canal  and  for 

tiations    concerning  the  construction  of  the  its  annexes.    The  Government  of  the  United  States 

Darien  CanaL    I-.J^^V' J^^^^  1^'SS,^»U'^'S^^^^^^ 

the  budding  of  a  ship-oanal  across  the  lathmua  i^^  ^^  portions  thereof  as  they  may  not  have  trsns- 

of  Panama  was  concluded  between  General  O.  ferred  to  private  parties  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  this 

Gushing  and  the  Colombian  plenipotentiaries,  contract,  without  claiming  any  sum  for  improvements 

The  negotiation  had' been  lingering  for  several  ^' *"y  ^J'^ST  ^?"®v  ■■  «.  .      j.^-,     ,•  ^.  ^  t 

months  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  SulUvan,  the  Amer-  .  ^^\^:  ^^^  ^""'^^  States  of  Colombia  hinds  her- 

...  r^    u€kuyKa  vi  jifc*.  KJUftUTnu,  vuv  .(^vi.  gg|^  ^^^  ^^  ^    ^  ^^^^  pcrmit  to  bc  opeued  any  other 

lean  mmister,  and  was  finally  brought  to  an  interoceanic  canal,  or  ndboad,  through  her  territorv 

end  about  the  middle  of  December,  1868,  when  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  without  having 

the  Colombian   Commissioners,  satisfied  that  fint  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the 

they  could  not  conclude  any  thing,  resigned  ^^i^^  S^^Jf  of  America.  

*^^J^  «^n,*»:oo{^«   ««,!  +1*^  ,»k^i^  «!;K;A«f  «P»ii        -AJtT.  4.  The  disbursement,  cost,  and  expenses  ol 

their  commismon,  and  the  whole  subject  was  ^^^  explorations,  drawings  *  construction,  and  »i- 

aeciaed  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  in  consul-  rangement  of  said  canal  and  its  ports,  way  stations, 

tation.    It    seems  that  the    most  important  depots,  and  bays,  including  the  indemnities  paid  for 

point  of  difference  arose  from  the  neutrality  pnvato  property,  and  the  proper  indemnity  to  the 

of  the  canal  in  time  of  war,  Mr.  Sullivan  mwn-  ?*S!Sr^S^t"!?h^£??^f^Jf  ^^^^^^ 

...        Ai_Aj.i-       •i^i.     i!     iju     -^»     iaj-  in  accordance  with  tne  contract  made  by  tne  trovern- 

tammg  that  the  right  should   be  stipulated  ment  of  ColombU  and  approved  by  the  Congress  on 

for  Colombia  and  the  United  States  to  close  it  the  I5th  of  August,  1867,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 

to  the  vessels  of  a  nation  with  whom  either  of  United  Statea  of  America,  but  exdusivelv  with  refer- 

them  was  at  war;  while  the  Colombian  com-  ence  to  the  objects  of  thte  convention.  .Thematenab 

«««taa:^«^.«    .4.-^».!^«<.i«.  «^*A/«i>4><wi    A   ^A-n««  fumished  by  thc  Uuited  Statcs  of  Colombui  for  tDS 

mlssloners   strenuously  advocated   a  perma-  ^^,.^3  ^^  the'^canal  will  remain  In  charge  of  the  United 

nent  neutrality  of  the  canal.  States  of  America,  but  exclusively  for  the  objects  of 

Mr.  Gushing  arrived  in  January.    An  agree*  this  convention, 
ment  was  finally  obtained,  and  a  treaty  sub-       -Ajit.  6.  The  United  States  of  America  will  eon- 

mitted  to  the  President's  approval,  which  was  ?J™^3fl!f  u  S?f\fJ'il^M.®^%''vT'^i?nfrf^^^ 

!.<>.> /I ti«r  ,^^^*^^A      Tu*  -«4^,,i-4.:^«-\v*  4.1,;-  :^  manner  that  it  will  be  capable  of  being  adapted  lor 

readily  granted.    The  stipulations  of  this  im-  ^11  kinds  of  vessels  to  ci^ss  the  sameTindwill  em- 

portant  document  were  as  follows :  ploy  the  necessary  number  of  workmen,  artisans,  nnd 

laborers  to  that  end.    The  said  government  may  also 

Airrici.1 1.  Grants  to  the  United  States  of  America  maintun  the  necessary  naval  and  military  force, 

the  right  to  effect  the  necessary  survovs  and  explora-  which  at  no  time  is  to  exceed  one  thousand  inei^ 

tions  on  the  isthmus,  after  which,  ii  the  project  is  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  United 

found  to  be  feasible,  to  draw  the  proper  maps,  etc.,  States  of  Colombia.     Said  force  to  be  removed  ns 

employing  therefor  the  requisite  civil  and  militoiy  soon  as  the  canal  shall  be  in  operatloUjShould  the 

superintendents,  engineers,  accountants,  and  paymas-  latter^named  government  so  ask  it.     The  United 

ters,  and  other  agents  and  laborers,  and  the  war  and  States  of  America  binds  herself  to  see  that  the  em* 
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-plojiSj  woriaaen^  artimns,  «ad  laborers,  as  weU  as  needed  for  the  protection  or  defence  of  the  canal,  and 

the  militaiy  and  nAval  forces  destined  to  the  canal  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  of  America 

wcKks  ahalf  be  amenable  to  tiie  laws  and  Govenunent  agree  to  Aimish  it,  said  force  will  operate  with  that 

of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  end  for  the  neoessaiy  time,  under  the  orders,  in  ac- 

AsT.  6.  As  Boon  as  the  canal,  toeether  with  Its  de«  cord,  of  both  governments,  and  will  be  paid  out  of  the 

pendeneiee  and  appurtenances,  shiul  be  oonstracted,  proceeds  of  the  canid. 

the  insneedcHi,  possession,  direction,  and  government  Am.  18.  The  rights  and  privileges  herein  epecified 

of  it  will  belong  to  the  United  States  of  ijnerica.  and  will  last  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  vears,  to  be 

will  be  exercised  by  that  government;  that  or  the  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  canal  shoJl  be  opened 

United  States  of  Colombia  having  the  power,  after  to  the  public  servioe ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this    • 
the  exdianffe  of  this  oonyention.  of  keeping  a  p< 
nent  oooianasi^ui  of  sgents,  witn  the  right  to  u 

the  respeodre  operations,  to  ascertain  the  tonni»w  ^. ..,,.,^^.^  ,.^^,  .,»«. .«-,  ... 

Teasels,  to  examine  the  aocounts^d  to  report  there-  appurtenances  of  the  enteiprise.  wuaMuvl«v^A  «v  tuo 

upon  to  the  Government  of  the  tJnited  States  of  Co-  extremities  or  on  the  route,  witnout  having  to  paj 

lombia;  bni  not  to  interfere  in  the  supervision,  gov-  therefor,  or  to  grant  any  indemnitj  whatever.    The 

emmentiy  management,  direetiim,  and  administration  United  States  of  America  wiU  reserve  the  benefits 

of  the  canal.  that  she  may  have  derived  during  the  said  one  hun- 

AsT.  7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  dred  yean. 
America  will  establish  the  tariff  of  rates  of  passa^  Ast.  18.  The  United  States  of  America  may  trans- 
and  transportation  throiagh  the  canal  upon  the  basis  fer  by  law  all  her  rights,  privileges,  duties,  property, 
of  peifecst  equslitT  for  ail  nations  in  time  both  of  and  obligations  in  reference  to  the  exploration,  map- 
peace  and  war*  The  yield  of  the  canal  wiU  be  applied  ping,  construction,  and  preservation  of  the  said  canal 
in  preferenoe  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses,  to  tLsij  private  citixcn,  or  association  of  citizens  of  the 
management,  service,  and  government  of  the  canal.  United  States  of  America ;  and  in  that  event  such 
and  of  the  coital  invested  in  the   explorations,  citizen  or  association  will  etgov  all  the  rights,  prop- 
drawinga,  and  oonstruotion  thereof,  including  in  the  ert^,  and  privilege,  and  l>e  suojected  to  ul  the  obn- 
oost  of  eoQstmction  the  indemnities  that  may  nave  to  gations  and  binding  clauses  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  private  individuals,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America.    The  diiferences 
to  the  Panama  Bttiroaa  Company,  should  the  case  that  mig;ht  occur  between  such  citizen,  or  association, 
arrive,  oonformable  to  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  and  theUnited  States  of  Colombia,  upon  the  mean- 
emmeni  of  Colombia  and  said  Company.    Twelve  ing  or  the  fhUUment  of  the  clauses  of  tms  treaty,  will 
years  alter  the  eanal  shall  have  been  in  service,  the  be  acUusted  by  a  tribunal  composed  Uius :  each  one 
Government  of  Colombia  wiU  have  the  ri^ht  to  ten  of  the  parties  will  name  one  commissioner,  and  these 
percent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  Judges  will  appoint  an  umpire  to  give  his  decision 
twenty-five  per  cant,  from  the  moment  in  which  the  upon  such  cases  wherein  there  ma^  be  disagreement 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  between  them.    The  court  will  reside  at  Bogota,  and 
have  leimbumed  herself  the  capital  invested  in  the  no  appeal  against  its  decisions  is  left  to  either  of  the 
work  of  the  aet  of  placing  the  same  in  operation,  parties.    IfV  after  one  of  the  two  parties  shall  have 
evoi  if  the  reimbursement  shall  have  been  effected  oeeu  required  to  make  appointment  of  a  judge  com- 
wlthin  the  first  twelve  years.    The  payment  of  the  missioner,  said  party  shall  fail  to  do  it,  or  appoint 
share  aocminflf  and  due  to  Colombia  is  to  be  made  in  some  person  unable  or  unwilling^  to  accept  the  ap- 
the  city  of  New  York  at  the  expiration  of  every  six  pointnfent,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  to  be  made  by 
months.    For  tiie  effects  of  this  article  it  is  estab-  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
liahed :  1.  That  the  annual  expenses  of  the  nndertak-  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  tribunal  will  be  taken 
ing  shall  in  no  event  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  canal,  if  this  be  al- 
groas  annual  proceeds,  without  the  express  consent  ready  in  operation ;  otherwise,  the  said  exx>enses  will 
of  the  two  contracting  parties ;  S.  That  the  net  pro-  be  paid  share  and  share  alike  by  the  parties,  with 
oseds  of  the  enterprise  accruing  to  the  Government  the  right  to  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the  first  pro- 
of the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  preferably  ceeds  of  the  canal.    Should  the  judge  commissioners 
applied,  fit>m  the  first  year  of  the  canal  being  in  ser-  dissgree  upon  the  sppointment  of  the  umpire,  the 
Vice,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital ;  and,  8.  That,  two  contracting  governments  will  submit  the  dccis- 
to  lionidato  the  net  proceeds  of  the  enterprise,  no  de-  Son  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  an- 
duetion  la  to  be  made  for  interest  upon  the  capital  other  friendly  government  in  the  form  stipulated  in 
expended  on  the  works,  nor  for  the  sums  that  may  be  Article  17. 

set  aside  to  make  a  reserve  or  nnking  ftind.  The  political  obligations  contracted  in  this  agree- 

Abt.  8.  The  United  States  of  Colombia  will  pre-  ment  \>y  the  United  States  of  America  and  those  of 

nerve  her  political  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  Colombia  are  permanent  and  irrevocable, 

the  canal  and  adjacent  temtoiy ;  she  will,  however,  Abt.  14.  Such  citizen  or  assodation  will  hold  his 

not  only  j>ennit,  but  guarantee  to  the  Umted  States  or  their  proper^,  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges 

of  America,  affreeabl^  to  the  constitution  and  exist-  in  the  said  canal  and  its  vicinity,  likewise  subject  to 

ing  laws  of  Colombia,  the  peaceable  employment,  the  reservations  herein  contamed  in  favor  of  the 

government,  direction,  and  management  oi  the  canal,  United  States  of  Colombia. 

as  hereinbefore  specified.  Abt.  16.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  the 

Aar.  9.  The  United  States  of  America  will  have  United  States  of  America  making  the  tranat^  men- 

the  right  to  use  the  canal  for  the  transportation  of  tioned  in  Article  28,  the  privilege  will  cease,  and  the 

troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  ships-of-war,  in  time  Government  of  Colombia  enter  upon  possession  and 

of  peace.    The  entrance  to  the  canal  will  be  rigor-  enjoyment,  free  of  cost,  of  the  canal  and  theappurte- 

ously  closed  to  the  troops,  yessels,  and  munitions  of  nances  thereof  in  the  following  cases :  JFlrd,  if  the 

var,  of  nations  that  may  be  at  war  with  another  or  citizen  or  assodation  of  citizens  in  whose  favor  the 

with  others.  transfBT  has  been  effected  should  sell  or  lease  the  en- 

Abt.  10.  Colombia  shall  not  exact  toll,  or  any  dues  terprise  to  any  foreign  government.    /Second,  If  said 

whatsoever,  upon  the  vessels,  passengers,  monevi  citizen  or  association  or  citizens  codperate  in  any^  act 

merchandise,  and  other  effects  passing  through  the  of  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 

canal  from  one  ocean  to  the  other;  but  such  effects  States  of  Colombia,  having  for  its  object  to  withdraw 

as  may  be  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the  from  her  dominion  the  temtory  upon  which  tiie  canal 

interior  of  the  republic  wiU  be  subject  to  the  duties  may  be.    Third,  If,  after  the  canal  shall  have  been 

aad  taxes  already  established  or  that  may  be  estab-  constructed  and  put  into  operation,  the  transit  through 

llshed.  it  should  be  stopped  for  more  than  three  years,  except- 

AxT.  11.  Should  a  military  or  naval  force  ever  be  ing  in  fortuitous  caseSj  or  such  as  may  be  beyond  the 
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control  of  such  citizen  or  associntion  of  dtizenB.    It        Besolvsd,  That  Congress  be  solicited  to  reconsider 
Ss  well  nnderstood  that  the  cases  enumerated  in  re-     the  treaty  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal  nniting  the 


_, npon  .  _  ,       . 

the  law.  the  Goremment  of  Colombia  and  that  of  the  United 

Am*.  16.  This  treaty  will  cease  and  determine  if     States  of  America. 


or  does  not  commence  or  cause  to  be  commenced  the  tne  passage  of  the  canal  project.     So  anxioQS 

construction  of  the  canal  within  five  years  after  the  j^.^  the  people  that  the  matter  shall  be  carried 

S'^h'^"StfS?riCn^ySS.  St  ^"SSuSSor*  t\'?«?l^  «|d  «,  coavinoed  of  the  great  benefits 

Art.  17.  Should  any  differences  unfortunately  oc-  which  would  accrae  to  them  and  to  the  com- 

cur  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  meroe  of   the   world  by    the  opening  of  a 

United  States  of  Colombia,  in  reference  to  this  con-  canal  throngh  their  State,  that  they  would  be 

ventlon,  sud  differences  shaU  be  subrmtted  to  the  perfectly  willing,  were  the  coming  Congress  to 

arbitration  of  some  impartial  government,  and  the  do-  ui2Zjp^^^M2  Jl+S/T,*  ««^  u  ♦X  ^J^  tiinm 

cision  thereof  carried  out  an<f respected  'm  all  cases.  t^«  u^avorable  action  upon  it,  to  sever  them- 

Abt.  18.  The  United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  selves  from  the  Colombian  Confederation  &l- 

United  States  of  America  mutually  agree  to  second  together,  and  daim  protection  from  the  t^ovoni' 

their  efforts  in  soliciting  the  friendship  and  guarantee  ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

SU^i??^'eSS^S  S  a^eS  ^'Lltr^SI  °i  „  The  United  States  Senate  ^k  no  action  on 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  tlie  treaty  during  the  year  1869 ;  but  General 

over  the  territory  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  of  Grant,  who  has  always  taken  a  profound  in- 

Barien.  terest  in  this  question,  which  has  increased  with 

^r\  ^l  '^^  ?.""^5'  *^7  JJ*^T?®-**?P'fi7!^  •"?  ^w  elevation  to  the  presidency,  obtained  pcr- 

SSlt1,i^^^:nfe^^^^           JSS'£»t£'e  niission  from  the  Colombian  ^Government'  to 

Congress  thereof;  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  send  a  force  to  the  isthmus  to  ezamme  and 

States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  locate  a  survey  for  the  most  practicable  route 

sent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  the  ratifications  shall  for  a  canal.    President  Grant  accordingly  di- 

be  exchanged  In  the  city  of  Bopota  within  twenty  ^^  ^j^    Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  a 

months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  Bigmng  of  *^^^  «'"^^^^*«»«"  J  *'*»'"' •^'••»j             ^„„ 

this  convention.  sufficient  force  to  make  the  necessary  surveys 

In  testimony  whereofl  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  and  select  the  best  route.    For  this  work  the 

the  United  Stetes  of  Colombia,  and  of  the  United  Secretary  of  the  Navy  detailed  the  Nipsic, 

States  of  America,  have  signed  and  seiOed  these  Commander  Selfridge,  and  the  Guard.    These 

5!i!?ua4'  W69     ^^  ^        ^^""^  °''               ^  •  ^<^88«l8  ^ere  to  take^t  several  officers  belong- 

[l.  s\]                           MIGUEL  SABIPER,  ing  to  the  Coast  Survey  to  assist  in  the  work. 

T0MA8  CUENCA,  The  whole  matter  was  placed  under  the  sa- 

Plonipotentlaries  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  perintendence  of  Bear- Admiral  Davis,  who  is 

„ft-"]«   .^    .     :,^?^!^^^:^^^J^^^^  :,  familiar  with  the  isthmus  and  with  the  sev- 

^si±\^  BesidentandPlempotentuiry  of  the  Umted  ^^  routes  heretofore  proposed  for  a  ship-canal. 

Htates  or  Ainenc^                    »,   ,      r.    ^  For  when,  in  March,  1866,  the  Senate  passed 

Exsecultve  Ihwer  qf  the  Uhton,  Bogota^  JwMiary  .,  ^  4?^ii^«,L«  •^-^i^*;^,, 

16,  1869.-The  foregoing  treatv  u  approved.    Pass  ^^  following  resolution— 

the  some  to  the  Congress  for  the  exercise  respecting  Bmf/otd^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  funusb. 

it  of  the  12th  of  the  attributes  conferred  upon  that  through  a  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  NsTal 

body  by  the  49th  Art.  of  the  National  Constitution.  Observatory,  the  summit-level,  and  distance  by  eur- 

[l.  s.]                        SANTOS  GUTIERREZ.  vey  of  the  various  proposed  lines  for  interoceanic 

The  Secretaiy   of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Cfmals  and  reilroads  between  the  ^rotera 

Relations :                                            S.  PEREZ.  tic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  as  also  their  relative  ments  as 

practicable  lines  for  the  construction  of  a  shiD-caQfll^ 

The  preamble  of  the  above  treaty  declares  Ai^d  especially  as  relates  to  Honduras,  Tehuante- 

the  opening  of  the  can.1  between  the  two  P^,tSrTiJ?lJfe  ^^S?  o^itlJ^e^A t 
oceans  across  the  contmental  isthmus  to  be  es-  isthmus  of  Darien  has  been  satisfactorily  explored: 
sential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  two  contracting  and  if  so,  furnish  in  detail  charts,  plans,  lines  or 
countries  and  to  the  world  at  large,  both  in  the  levels  and  all  information  connected  therewith,  and 
interest  of  commerce  and  of  civilization.  A  ^Po^  ^^»t  authority  they  are  based- 
number  of  the  leading  Journals  in  Bogota  Admiral  Davis,  in  reply  to  this  resolatiou, 
strongly  opposed  the  confirmation  of  this  treaty,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1866,  submitted  a  report, 
their  main  object  being,  it  was  thought,  to  get  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  ex- 
as  much  money  from  the  United  States  as  pos-  hausted  the  whole  subject  and  contained  all  the 
sible.  This  opposition  of  the  press,  together  information  then  known  relative  to  a  ship- 
with  French  and  English  influences,  induced  canal  across  the  isthmus.  The  facts  and  con- 
the  Federal  Senate  to  r^ect  the  treaty.  In  the  elusions  set  forth  in  this  report  will  be  of  great 
State  of  Panama  public  opinion  began,  how-  service  to  the  surveying  party  which  at  the 
ever,  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  the  close  of  the  year  1869  was  to  leave  for  the 
canal,  and  on  October  16, 1869,  the  Legislative  isthmus.  In  concluding  his  report,  Admiral 
Assembly  passed,  unanimously,  the  following  Pavis  says : 
resolution :  It  is  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  that  we  are  first  to 
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look  for  the  tolutlon  of  the  ^reat  prohlem  of  an  in-  imposition  the  United  States  consul  at  Panama, 

I*'^'*'*^  ^-^  YX  ^^  «^*^Sf ^^?^f^«  SH"?J  Thos.  K.  Smith,  entered  an  energetic  protest,  as 

^nS^^^eln'^'t^'^U^S^a^^^^  heingnothing^^^^^^^ 

the  hifl[he6$gromKL  and  explore  the  oountzy  heyond  wnich  the  btate  had  no  right  to  levy.    The 

the  oMunaiy  tine  of  travel,  we  shall  probably  find  a  foreign  merchants  petitioned  the  Legislatnre 

valley  tranaveiyely  dividing  the  CordUleraa,  or  at  for  a  reduction  of  the  commercial  oontribntions, 

^^^^21^^^^^'^yj^^'^^^y^OiiTmovt  ^^^  th^  Legislative  Assembly  adjourned  (end 

tnutworthy  engineers  in  these  regions,  Trautwine,  -  Vk  *  tTN -.♦li.  ^  ^^iT'      ^   »^vi**«««.  v^u^ 

Michkr,  Prevort.  MoDongiai,  and  others,  tell  us  that  O'  October)  Without  taking  any  ftirther  action 

it  is  impoeaible,  from  the  very  limited  inspection  of  on  this  question,  leaving  the  merchants  the 

the  coontiy  taken  on  the  Indian  line  of  travel,  to  disagreeable  alternative  of  paying  the  com- 

form  any  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  mercial  tax  under  protest  or  giving  up  busi- 

cveu  m  the  iniTneniate  vicmity.  nesa.                                               o       o     r 

The  ffurveyin^  party  going  out  on  the  Nipsio  According  to  the  message  of  the  President 
and  Guard  are  mstructed  to  make  a  thorough  of  Colombia,  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
exploration  of  all  this  region  of  country,  with  for  1868  from  the  ranama  Railroad  were 
the  view  of  actually  constructing  the  ship-canaL  $418,198.  The  calculations  of  income  and  ex- 
while  the  surveying  parties  who  have  visited  penses  of  the  Government  for  the  present  year 
the  isthmua  heretofore  were  either  sent  out  show  a  deficit  of  $385,000.  The  review  of  the 
by  private  parties  or  by  the  Government  for  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  very 
thepurpoae  of  obtaining  information.  gloomy  and  discouraging,  nor  is  there  much 

The  new  United  States  minister,  General  hope  to  be  gained  for  its  fhture  peace  and 

Hurlbat,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi-  prosperity  from  the  remarks  of  the  rresident. 

dent,  at  toe  capital,  on  November  ISth.    After  He  says :  "  In  all  the  States  the  necessity  of 

exchanging  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities,  bettering  their  condition  is  felt,  and  it  is  under- 

the  genend  referred  to  the  all-important  canal  stood  that  this  must  be  commenced  by  making 

question,  saying:  roads.    In  the  midst  of  backwardness,  genertd 

"Ihavereoeived  instnotions  to  callyonr  Exoellen-  poverty,  and  the  state  of  bankruptcy  in  which 

cy*s  attention  to  the  iaot  that  the  barrier  formed  by  the  T^^f^iJ  ul  the  sectional  governments  are  at 

Isthmus  of  Suez  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  present,  attention  is  turned  to  that  of  the 

the  commerce  of  the  nations  of  Europe  now  flows  Union  for  help,  but  it  cannot  answer  them  in 

the  nationa  of  AmAoa  in  order  to  procure  Uie  ri  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached  such  a 

moral  of  the  obetade  presented  bj  the  isthmus  which  point  of  decline,  the  result  of  the  disturbances 

lies  within  the  territoiy  of  this  republic    I  shall  more  or  less  absolute  during  the  past  years, 

have  the  honor  to  present  to  ;^our  Excellency,  on  be-  that  it  is  necessary  to  commence  the  great 

^^^fS^STn^  *J?tS^'SX*§4r^  work  of  its  regeneration  at  the  foundation  by 

this  iinestion— one  of  vital  transoenden<?y  to  the  true  reestablishing  security.                            ,    .  ^   , 

prosperity  of  both  nations,  and  of  sojrreat  importance  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Panama  decided, 

to  the  eommerce  of  the  world."    The  President,  in  previous  to  adjourning  in  October,  that  the  re- 

rerf.rinj:  to  General  Hurlb£a  aUusion  tpthe  csnal,  ^^^^  ^^f  ^he  charter  and  the  sale  of  the 

said:  ^^Yon  have  manifested  the  neoeesity  which  is  u««-«-«^»»k-.  4.u^  /i^»^*..i  n.^^^.^^.^^^-  ♦««. 

ezperieDoed  by  all  nalions  that  the  barrier  which  the  reserves    by  the  General  Govemmenl^  two 

Isthmus  of  Panama  prasenta  to  general  interoceanio  years  ago,  were  strictly  legal  and  constitutional, 

oommmiication  should  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as  i>08-  and  a  vote  was  passed  declaring  null  and  void 

BibK    ColombU  is  also  ftdly  aware  of  this  necessity,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1867  in  protest- 

mdisdfapMedtodoiaithatUeswitMnthepo^^  ^  against  the  same.     Of  the  nine  States 

of  the  repnbho  to  Airther  this  great  undertaking;  7^   »t5«i*o"  w«v  o-ui^;     ^*    ""^  "•"%  i^ij^u^o 

and  my  0<>vemment,  undersUndmg  the  great  influ-  forming  tiie  republic,  there  are  now  only  three 

ence  which  this  work  is  certain  to  exerdse  upon  the  which  exhibit  any  opposition  to  the  railroad, 

desdniea  of  the  world,  and  of  America  in  particular,  A  bill,  sanctioning  the  importation  of  coolies 

3l"  f^'SlT}^  A®*Ptt*?  i^flf ^^^'^S  *H  '^^  into  the  State  of  Panama,  has  been  passed  by 

which  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  has  charged  x*,^   a  „«^^vi„  ««  j  ^^^^^J^^a  k«.  ^\^^  iP^^aiA^T^^ 

Ton  to  transmit  to  us,  and  no  effort  shaU  be  spareS  to  ^^  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  President. 

secaretheftOfilment  of  so  great  an  aspiration.*'   Prom  The  laws  of  this  St^te  have  not  hitherto  per- 

the  foregoing^  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Colombian  mitted  the  introduction  of  laborers  under  con- 

Government  is  now  most  favorably  disposed  to  en-  tracts  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 

IS^o^'SS^  ^  ^^  ^"^^  ®*****  ^"^  *^®  '^'"  This  bin  provides  that  contracts  (which  may 

Biruouon  oi  tne  canai.  ^  transferred)  for  a  term  of  four  years  may  be 

The  General  as  well  as  the  State  govern-  entered  into,  but  with  Chinese  only,  as  some 
ment  of  Colombia  is  in  a  sad  financial  con-  of  the  representatives  expressed  their  fears 
dition.  The  State  government  of  Panama  has  that  any  other  class  of  immigrants  might  be 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  the  heavy  com-  a  dangerous  element  in  times  of  revolution, 
mercial  taxes  laid  illegally  upon  the  merchants,  This  is  regarded  an  important  fact,  considered 
and  President  Correoso  has  been  compelled  in  connection  with  the  proposed  canal.  Con- 
to  propose  a  compromise  with  them.  A  tractors  can  supply  their  own  laborers,  and  the 
tax  was  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  same  history  of  the  construction  of  the  Central 
State  government  upon  live-stock  (bullocks  Pacific  Railroad  furnishes  ample  proof  of  what 
and  hogs)  sent  off  to  the  steamers  of  the  Chinese  laborers  can  do. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  against  which  COLORADO.    (See  TsBsnoBiss.) 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 
FOB  1869.  The  general  commerce  of  the  conii- 
try,  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1809,  shows 
the  enonnoQB  sum  of  $137,000,000  in  foreign 
imports  (all  gold  value)  ;  while  the  total  ex- 
ports were  )i3S,  000,000,  mainlj  in  paper  values 
ranging  from  70  to  60  cents  per  dollar.  This 
is  an  excess  of  abont  $200,000,000  of  imports 
over  tiie  valne  of  the  exports.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York — which 
comprises  a  very  larve  amoont  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  t!io  whole  conntrj — for  the  calen- 
dar years  186S  to  1869,  is  represented  in  the 
following  tables: 

The  first  table  shows  the  dntiable  goods  en- 
tered each  month  direcUj  for  consumption; 
the  second  the  monthly  entries  for  warehons- 
ing ;  the  third  the  free  goods  which  are  thrown 
directly  on  the  market ;  the  fonrth  the  specie, 
and  the  Hfth  the  total  monthly  entries  of  all 

EaUrcd  for  Coiaumpliort. 


MONTHl 

liee 

im. 

KM. 

IMt. 

J«nii»i7 

»«,7n 

I1M.ST4 

n^ 

^■^ 

8^5^'r, 

S.l« 

m 

8ia.e«t 

W6J« 

December. 

OMt 

M3,01S 

891.490 

ToUI... 

C9.KTe,0)9 

»JMS«> 

|r7,CB5,389 

»Ifi,'S3,4M 

ForA^a  GooJt  eaUrtdfor  Warthnaiag. 


MO»™. 

use. 

Jmn.... 

1                                      m 

t».SK.71t 

iff- 

ToWI.. 

t                                     m 

Slt3,&U.e>15 

Fertign  Oowb  entered /m. 


M^ 

iS... 

i«r. 

IS<S. 

ia«>. 

3»n'T.. 

•aci,i€e.83o 

t«>.»I9,0aT 

•1S.41B.G71 

pajuix) 

«?■• 

ia.S75J8l 

ToUI. 

ja06,BlS,lS4 

»s5s.«»e.*7o 

$S61,1B8J84  |306^.ra 

The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  Tort  in 
the  calendar  year  18S9  were  |306,SCT,6T3, 
being  a  gain  on  any  previoos  calendar  year 
excepting  1866,  which  exceeded  it  only  by  s 
few  dollars.  liie  total  foreign  imports  at  the 
port,  in  each  year  since  I860,  were' as  follows: 


In  the  above  table  are  included,  under  the 
bead  of  dntiable,  the  daty-paying  goods  en- 
tered directly  for  consumption,  as  well  u 
those  entered  fur  warehousing ;  these,  with 
the  free  goods  and  specie,  make  the  total  en- 
tered at  the  port.  The  free  list  was  greatly 
cnrtailed  by  Congress  seven  years  ago,  espe- 
eially  by  the  transfer  of  tea  and  coffee  to  tlie 
list  of  dutiable  articles.  The  specie  imports 
include  considerable  sums  bronght  here  to  be 
reshipped  to  foreign  ports,  and  they  will  be 
found  again  among  the  reexports  of  forngo 
articles. 
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The  following  table  showB  the  yiJne  of  drj 
{TOoda  imported  dnring  the  three  oalendAT  jears 
dwtiDgoubed  from  tiie  general  merchan^w 
andapetue: 

Clattijkaliim  of  ImforU  at  Ifrw  York. 


laar. 

.«. 

isat. 

«i 

'as 

sssa 

ToWlmporta.... 

(ia«8,m 

*»1,1»^8S4 

tai8.3ST.9IS 

Baring  the  year  1869,  out  of  over  three 
hnndred  miJlioDS  in  foreign  prodncts  landed 
at  New  York,  lees  than  ninety-five  millioDS 
came  nnder  the  head  of  drj  goods,  or  aboot 
thirty -one  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  total  exports  of  the  United  Btatea  to 
foreign  ooontriea,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  ^ere 
$428,000,000;  of  which  nearly  one-half  were 
from  New  York  alone.  The  following  rep- 
resents the  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign 
porta,  exelosiTe  of  specie,  for  four  Eslendor 
jeais,  ending Ceeember  81,  1869: 


Rtixportt  of  Forrign 

York. 

aoos»f 

■om  JCw 

>»nTR5. 

IBSS. 

ISST. 

issa. 

ISSV. 

&^^:^^^ 

V&fKH 

SMlsn 

^«as 

II 

B»,110 

s 

SSw.;:: 

Dectmber,'!!!! 

s 

T<4.l 

S4.««,1« 

•a.i4i.eai 

ttmmvsoim 

o-«-. 

■••«. 

ISSt.       1       ISM. 

IS.*. 

Seeoai. 

«,7CMS6I 

sa.ias,eM 

tas.M.'ru 

48,1O0,4«a 

TBtlL. 

timm.sM 

S]8B,igo.«i  «i«4.oee.i(B 

tl».t»,TO« 

tt8B.»M,wl>ire."0.«'»l<lM.<l7»JT8itlgiJH.TW 
of  Poni^  F<nt  QixAfrom  Nea  York. 


.«m» 

IM«. 

MSI. 

.». 

isa*. 

^E- 

laojsi 

1 

is 

i 

t.-m 

S'a 

S^;;;; 

Tot«I. 

»T06,«8 

wi™ 

woo.*. 

S4i».«aa 

Including  the  shlptnentsof  specie,  the  total 
for  last  year  baa  faUen  behind  that  of  either 
the  preyioaa  three  years,  bat  tiie  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  show  a  slight  g^. 

The  shipments  of  gold  are  counted  at  their 
tale  value;  but  all  others,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  given  at  their  market  value  in 
paper  money  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

These  figures  refer  only  to  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York  and  not  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  whole  United  States. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  entire  imports  of  the 
whole  ooontry  are  landed  here,  and  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports  shipped 
hence. 

The  cash  dnties  are  not  collected  on  the 
goods  as  landed,  the  bonded  goods  psymg 
only  as  they  are  entered  for  consumption. 
The  following  b  a  comparison  of  the  monthly 
receipts  at  How  York : 
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Xectipl*  of  Casloau  at  Nta  York. 


IMT. 

1^ 

Mt». 

e;K£ 

r 

-  B8  4i 

«as 

oSSiS^^ 

T.!.,... 

tn«.oss,99a  u 

»11S,»<1,T1S  8» 

tlSa,l»9,71S  09 

The  foregoing  figares  represent  cam.  The  im- 
ports Eire  entered  at  their  foreign  cost  in  gold, 
freight  and  dnty  not  included ;  bo  that  the  aictaat 
cost  in  cairency  hare,  of  the  last  jear's  importo, 
without  profit,  would  be  about  ^600,000,000. 

The  resnlts  are  not  favorable  to  onrBelves. 
When  we  compare  the  apecie  Talus  of  the  ex- 
ports with  the  aggregate  ralaes  of  the  foroiga 
imports,  the  balanGe  of  trade  ia  demdedlt- 
agaioBt  na,  and  has  to  be  met  bj  an  export  of 
Gorernment  bon^a  and  ofher  secoritieA,  which 
eveDtnallj  most  be  pud  in  gold. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  ai 
'  *     '      '         ■     nd  exports  0." '"^ "  '^-'■ 
),  185T-'e9 ; 


FOBBiaS 

mpORTa  4ND  EXPOBTfl  OP  tbb 

UNITBD   BTATB8,    KTO. 

IWdtapK.. 

i.md™.^ 

'•— -- 

I«)I.p«tt. 

A>«t*T~"l' 

183T 

ISBB 

1B69 

1880 

1861 

1889 

1888 

leee."".!!;; 

1888 

IMl 

18S8 

1889 

$860,890,111 
288,818,190 
MS^TSS^IM 
8fla,188,2M 

S;S;S 

269,919,990 
S89,5«S,B»6 
281,484,187 
41S,E1S,1B3 
417,881,671 
371,821,808 
«7,0!8,M1 

(888,985,085 
898,768,879 
S8e,SM,B84 
878,189,971 
888,699,188 
818,069,619 

806,808,768 
650,881,877 
488,677,818 
464,801,718 
118,889,189 

188,876,817 
80,888,148 
20,896,077 
88,988,08! 
80,846,487 
16,889,468 
86;i88;681 
80,268,940 
80,890,865 
14,748,117 
80,811,608 
29,601,128 
11,698.986 

$862,980,683 
884^844481 
856,789161 
400,128,996 
849,844,913 
339,988,985 
888,008,683 
340,893,189 
886,697,133 
666,438,894 
469188  880 
476,903,889 
483,663,147 

361,806 
133,126 
131,282 
163,840 
91,930 
91,987 
178,283 
193,118 
318,130 
818,654 
£98,858 
297,315 
862,689 

ioi!d5 

67.73 
41.66 
38.63 

89.84 

88.;» 

Ave™g,.. 

naas 

ns;:K 

»2?9,6aa,858 
»3a,!78,n9 

$4,863,878,803 
$874,067,600 

2,717,777 
809)069 

OOMMEEOIAL  CONVENTIONS.  During 
the  past  year  five  National  Ooramercial  Oon- 
ventions  have  been  held,  of  which  four  occurred 
in  the  Mississippi  Yallej,  and  were  composed 
largely  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  Many  important  commercial 
questions  were  discoaaed,  with  aview  of  effect- 
ing  ffToat  changes  in  oertun  branches  of  trade. 
In  ul  the  oonventiona  the  subjects  of  a  Bonth- 
ern  Pacifio  Riulw^,  immigratioD  to  the  South 
and  West,  and  the  improTement  of  na\dga- 
tion  in  the  MissiBsippi  Valley,  held  a  marked 
prominence ;  the  last  having  in  view  an  entire 
change  of  the  freight  trausportktion  system  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  by  opening  an 
advantageous  outlet,  via  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
for  the  vast  produce  of  the  West,  destined  to 
Eastern  markets. 

The  first  of  the  conventions  was  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  was  very  largely  attended;  the  delegates, 
mostly  from  the  South  and  Southwest,  num- 
bered upward  of  eleven  hundred,  and  rep- 
resented twenty-two  States.  The  subject  of 
a  Southern  Pacific  R^lway  received  an  ex- 
tended iud  thorough  discus^on.  The  com- 
mittee, to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  the 
following  resolations,  which  were  unanimously 
Adopted: 

.Sw?iott{,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  ooDveotiOD,        .. 

tba  intervals  of  tbe  whide  oountiy,  and  esptoi^ly  the     resonroM  o: 


Southern  Btitea,  oould  be  served  bv  •  mun  trunk 
railway  line  from  San  Diego,  CsL,  through  JoactJaa 
Biver,  Oolor*dD,  end  tlie  Gils,  and  along  the  vaQey 
of  the  Oils  lonth  of  that  river  to  Et  Paso,  on  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  IherLoe  to  ■  oonvenient  oentral  point 
thir^-Moond  parallel  of  latiCade  east  of 


Cairo,  Memphis,  Tioksburg,  New  Orleiuu,  and  other 
points,  all  rnF  which  feedei^roads  having  equal  ligbc 

'  '   1  with  tbmr  main  trunk;  wliilB  dmUar 


Setolced,  That  the  prerident  of  the  oonvatiUOD  be 
requeeted  to  forward  a  oopy  of  this  reaolntion  to  the 
f  reudent  and  Vioe-Preaident  of  the  United  Btatea, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  BepresenUtivea,  and  re- 

Siest  tbeni  to  present  the  same  to  the  lespoctlve 
oueea  of  Congreaa. 

The  committee  also  stated  the  following  rea- 
sons for  selecting  this  route ; 

1.  It  il  the  aborteat  line  oonneatln?  tbe  Golf  of 
Uexioa  and  Valley  of  the  Uiaaisuppl  with  the  Paoiflc ; 
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TBinable  the  stook-raisixig  distriota  of  Texas,  New  manent  manner,  the  loTees  of  the  ^DMissippi  Biver 

Xexioo,  and  Karthem  Mexico,  and  thus  ei\joy  un-  when  these  States,  by' satisfactory  legislation,  shall 

nvalled  traffic  have  provided  for  the  interest  on  the  oonds,  and  for 

6.  It  will  inevitably  attract  nmnerons  feeders  from  their  redemption  at  maturity. 
the  neighboring  Bepublio  of  Mexico,  and  thus  not 

only  stunnlate  enterprise  there,  but  secure  to  our  The  subject  of  immigTation  held  a  prominent 

•lupptDff^porto  a  greater  portion  of  the  bullion  which  place  in  tne  deliberations  of  the  convention, 

now  aeeia  Europe  by  haaardouaconduotaa  and  smug-  ^he  committee  made  a  long  report,  setting 

^  7'!^U^Sn  open  the  new  cottonirix>wing  area  in  ff^h  the  superior  advantages  of  tte  South  for 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ariaona,  the  lands  for  cot-  the  mvestment  of  capital  and  labor;  recom- 

ton-growinff  being  now  useless  on  aooountof  the  lack  mending  to  European  immigrants,  destined  to 

of  fiusQitiea  for  transportation.  the  Northwestern  States,  Sie  route  via  the 

8.  It  is  well  known  tlmt  some  roads,  which  would  Mississippi  Rirer  in  preference  to  New  York : 

he  among  the  feeder-roads  referred  to  in  the  resolu-  •™-»"'««*H*'»  t  ^'^       j/* «»*%?« w  ij^  x  v«t   *  vaj^, 

tion,  ha^  not  only  been  projected,  but  are  already  ^^ ,  promising  to  ext^d  to  all  immigrants 

in  active  ootme  of  construction,  without  waiting  for  coming  to  the  South  ihendly  sympathy  and 

Government  snbcidy  or  enoourogement.  fall  protection  in  the  rights  of  person  and 

?-  The  hurt,  though  not  least-the  construction  of  property.    After  the  appointment  of  a  com- 

thiaTOUte,more  than auelae  besides,  encourages  what  l,s*r.^  1^   •.^-^rv**.   «   -r^iLz  fr^^  ♦t^a  T«A«.mAnA«i4> 

we  feel  to  be  the  great  necessity  of 'the  hoi5-immi-  ^^^^.  ^.  '^^P?^  *  P^*?  «>r  the  pennanent 

gration  and  direct  trade  with  £urope.  organization  of  the  Southern  Oommercial  Con- 

m.          _x    ^  XI.    i-i        -xj.           «•             J  vention,  this  body  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Louis- 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  ^^^     ^i      on  the  12th  of  the  foUowing  Oc- 

>i  aTigation  was  adopted.    After  rehearsmg  the  ^q^^ 

va^  importance  of  a  safe,  speedy,  and  cheap  ^he  second  convention  of  the  year  was  held 

system  of  transportation  on  Western  waters  as  ^  ^^^  Orleans,  on  the  25th  of  May  and  the 

necessary  to  the  wttlement  and  c^^^^^  three  foUowinTdays.    It  was  made  up  chiefly 

S'tS^^^!  ^^'^''  ''''^?^  ^J  ^"^  ^""^^^^  of  delegates  from  the  cities  of  the  Mississippi 

Southwi^  It  mdorses  l^he  eflbrts  of  the  M^^^  Valley  ind  the  lake  region.    Oneofthem^t 

assippi  Valley  Navigation  Company  for  the  important  subjects  under  consideration  was 

w^rovcment  of  the  system  of  Western  navi-  ^^at  relating  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  at 

8*J5J*^  the  mouth  of  tiie  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  on 

The  semse  of  the  convention  pn  the  ques-  j^  tributaries,  which  led  to  a  thorough  review 

tion  of  Chmese  labor  was  exprwsed  m  the  ^f  the  different  systems  of  transporting  freight 

foDowmg  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  with  ^  Eastern  cities.    It  was  stated  that,  of  the 

a  prMmble,  Jt^mg  the  cheapness  of  this  class  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  exports  of  the  United  States  for 

of  labor,  and  the  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  ^^^     ^  ^^^5ng  June,  1868,  amounting  to 

individual  planters  to  import  foreign  laborers :  ^475/348^029,  ninety-five   per  cent  was  the 

JBJBwfodrf,  That  all  the  railroads  in  the  South  be  re-  domestic  produce  chiefly  of  the  Mississippi 

SSfrf  tt.n&^  ^S^te^  "n^  X»>1«J:  ;  *•«»  fr»«"  ^•'-tt'i^  to  one-haJf  of  il 
Pacific  Ffp^y^^.  and  that  all  companiea  engaged  in  *"©  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork,  annually  pro- 
boildiag  new  railroads  be  especially  requested  to  em-  duced  in  the  United  States  came  from  five 
ploy  as  many  of  these  laborers  as  {hey  possibly  can.  Northwestern  States ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
Resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  the  this  section  finds  its  way  to  Eastern  markets 
scheme  of  direct  trade  between  Norfolk  and  hy  cross-routes,  chiefly  because  of  the  ob- 
liyerpool,  as  well  as  between  other  prominent  structed  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
Soathem  ports  and  Europe ;  advocating  cheap  tributaries.  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of 
fi-eights  on  railroads  for  fertilizers,  building-  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  St.  Paul 
materials,  flann-lmplements,  ete.,  and  low  rates  to  New  York  «ta  Ohicago  was  seventy  cents ; 
of  fare  for  the  immigrant,  as  a  means  of  pro-  and  that  with  the  necessary  improvements  in 
moting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Soutii  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  wheat  could 
and  West;  in  favor  of  requesting  Congress  to  be  carried  frx>m  St  Paul  to  New  York,  by 
cause  t^e  collection  and  publication  of  lull  re-  river  and  sea,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty- 
ports  concerning  cotton;  showing  the  cost  and  ^ve  cents  per  busheL  After  an  animated  dis- 
material  advantages,  and  the  most  efficient  cussionofthis  subject,  resolutions  were  adopted 
process  of  manufacture  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  favor  of  memoraUzing  the  Government  to 
the  best  routes  to  foreign  mai'kets,  and  the  adoptmeasuresfor  the  removal  of  obstructions 
cost  of  transportati(A;  and  in  favor  of  im-  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  up- 
proving  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  per  Mississippi,  and  the  conmietion  of  improve- 
as  to  secure  the  vast  alluvial  low  lands  of  the  monts  at  the  frdls  oi  the  Ohio ;  and  recom- 
valley  from  overflow.  A  committee  was  ap-  mending  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
pointed  to  memorialize  Congress  upon  this  sub-  river  cities  should  reduce  their  rates  of  pilot- 
ject,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  age,  towage,  and  wharfage,  and  extend  every 


Congress 
extend 


to  the  8t«tes  of  Miwojiri,  Mississippi,  Lonisiaii^  f    ^         ^  delivery  at  aU  the  principal  cities 

and  Arkansas,  by  the  indorsement  of  the  United  i  Tr^   >r«    •    •     •       j»  •*-  4.^\.^4.Jj:^ 

States  ofSrSmi  of  these  States  in  such  smns  as  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tnbutwies. 

may  be  necessary  to  rebuild,  in  a  thorough  and  per-  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  tne  most  de- 
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sirable  route  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rdlway.  voted  that  an  increased  supply  of  skiUed  and 
A  report  in  favor  of  a  longitudinal  route  from  intelligent  labor  was  necessary  for  the  develop- 
the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Mazat-  ment  of  the  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Val* 
Ian  or  San  Bias,  in  Mexico,  was  presented  but  ley,  and  that' every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  convention,  courage  free  immigration  firom  every  quarter. 
The  route  finally  indorsed  was  substantially  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  pe- 
the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Memphis  titioning  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
Convention.  A  report  was  adopted  requesting  for  holding  a  "World's  Fair  in  the  Valley  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  Mississippi  in  the  year  18T1.  No  place  was 
to  afford  all  possible  facilities  to  immigrants,  designated ;  but  on  behalf  of  St.  Louis  a  prop- 
and  urging  the  several  Legislatures  of  those  ositionwasmade,  that,  if  Congress  would  appro- 
States  to  appoint  commissioners  of  immigra-  priate  the  amount  of  the  premiums,  that  city 
tion,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  invite  immigra-  would  furnish  the  grounds  and  the  buildings, 
tion  from  all  sections  by  means  of  agents,  and  This  committee  also  reported  the  draft  of  a 
by  reliable  publications,  setting  forth  the  re-  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Forty-first  Congress, 
sources  of  this  section,  and  the  advantages  which  proposes  that  any  bridge  hereafter  to  be 
offered  to  immigrants.  That  portion  of  the  built  across  the  Ohio  River,  shall  be  made  with 
report  recommending  the  importation  of  Chi-  continuous  or  unbroken  spans,  and  that  the 
nese  laborers  met  with  opposition,  and  was  span  across  the  mun  low- water  channel  shall 
stricken  out.  The  convention  was  in  favor  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  above  extreme  high- 
of  memoralizing  Congress  to  adopt  measures  water  mark,  and  shall  be  of  such  length  as  to 
for  the  protection  of  the  low  lands  of  the  leave  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  of  unob- 
Mssissippi  Valley  from  inundation,  for  the  structed  passage-way  at  all  stages  for  naviga- 
adoption  of  a  uniform  three-cent  postage-  tion.  There  were  other  provisions  respecting 
stamp,  and  for  a  ship-canal  across  Florida.  the  construction  of  bridges  so  as  to  obviate  all 

This  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Keo-  difficulties  in  the  passage  of  steamers,  and  re- 

kuk,  Iowa,  on  the  7th  of  September.  quiring  the  submission  of  all  plans,  for  bridges 

At  the  adjourned  convention,  William  Van-  to  be  built  across  the  Ohio,  to  the  Secretary  of 

dervere  was  chosen  president  Estimates  were  War ;  the  main  span  of  bridges  to  be  built  over 

presented,  showing  the  cost  of  completing  the  the  Mississippi  to  be  not  less  than  five  hun- 

improvements  already  begun  at  Des  Moines  dred  feet  in  the  dear.    This  bill  was  approved 

Rapids,  Rock  Island  Rapids,  the  falls  of  the  in  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  78  to  9. 

Ohio,  and  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  The  committee  on  Foreign  Commerce,  hav- 

$9,487,21 3.    The  Committee  on  the  Mississippi  ing  under  consideration  the  two  great  modes  of 

River  and  its  Tributaries  reported  the  follow-  transportation  between  the  West  and  the  East, 

ing   preamble  and    resolutions,  which  were  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 

adopted :  adopted : 

thJteSntt^nX^S^^^t^^^^^^^^^  thfSJe^vS^lto^^^^^^^^^ 

first  ffreat  principles  of  the  wealth  of  ittions,  dcap  *5^„??ted  •        ^  ""^  *^  oonvenUon  aro  respeotfuUy 

foodTor  the  masses,  better  remuneration  for  the  pro-  ^  rj.^  eiamine  the  twatv  relations  between  the 

du^,  and  an  increase  of  the  exports  of  the  nation ;  and  xjn  ted  StoteTand  fowim  powers  wSh  a  viTw  to  ob- 

Wiureas    the  relative  cost  of  transportation  per  tainingsuchm^fflS^onsOT  amendment              a^ 

mile  DY  water  and  by  rail  is  as  one  to  cisrht :  and  ""•"*"»  owv^j.  suvtxauivmvavuo  v*  mu<>uvuu«uvi>  «««>  «^>  » 

F-Ai.«M,  the  Mississippi  Eiver  ^d  fts  tribuSiries  T^}  "^"^V^  aU  obstwles  ^  a  free  or  reciprocal  trade 

afford  20,000  mUes  of  cSnected  navigation,  and  are  Jl^^^^^^  ^^  Mississippi  Biver  and  such  foreign  na- 

the  cheapest  natural  highways  for  the  commerce  of  the  o   m^  <.^««.u«  ♦!,««,  ?,»fl«.»«/iA  wSfii  fii*  «*sr.ix;*»«^«« 

vaUey  in  which  are  produced  annually  two-thirds  of  ^-  ^\  exercise  their  m^ence  with  the  appointing 

Sewlved.  That  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Vollev  J.  " 

now  in  convention  aweJbled  do  hereby  r^poctfliUy  ^^t, ^^T^TI'^St.  ,J^S^  S  ti^'wS^i™! 

.nd  Mmmitw  Tu.rit!nn  th.  HnnAr.w/fl«niJ««.  .nS  iomestio  ud  foreign  oommeroe  of  the  Mi»si»sippi 


B>Klved,  That  the  p^ple  in  the  Mississippi  ValleT  ^^J^Jt^Jt'^^J^^f^^^^f^^^.^i 

»w  in  convention  asienAled  do  hereby  r^pectflilly  ^'"  or«M»-route».  and  of  regaining  anf  mcjeaaing  the 

and  earnestly  petition  the  HonoraWe^Senitors  an5  i"^^**"  ""*  ^o"'«^  oommerce  of  the  Miwissippi 

?r'S!ri!S''^  thLifn^;  I^^^TTJln  T.       I^i^»i,  That  the  several  States  of  the  Mississippi 

propnate,  at  tneir  next  session,  so  muon  as  shall  be  Tr«iw„  — <»*««/,«aoi.«^  *^  »xa  «..  ».*.v.i:<ii.:t«.  ^^a  »«• 

neoe8sar£to  complete  the  hnprovements  of  the  Mis-  Jf^tJJ^  x^^x^f  ^^^J^^A^tl^^,^^^ 

sissippi  Itivcr  at  the  Des  Moines  and  Rock  Island  S^^'X  V^  immigrant  agency  and  depot  at  the  city  of 


Eap(2&,  and  the  completion  of  the  LonisvUle  and  Port-    g^T  Orleans,  on  Buch  terms  as  will  secure  to  those 
lan^  Cinal  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  ^tates^a  fair^rfuu-ej)f  ttiejbreign^immiyjt^      ^^        ^ 

That,  in  view  of  the  i 

an^  railroads  agunst 


lnaS'^'IS:tt-2^W^e^t™i    ft«^^^^ 


from 

to  State 

ment, 

traffic  rates  of  freight  proportioned 

through-rate  of  fireight  granted  on  the  same  roads.  j^^  ^^y^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^y^^^l 

In  regard  to  immigration  the  convention    capital  came  before  the  oonTention,  and  it  was 
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resolved  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  should  be  taxed.    The  following  resolutions 

whole  country  reqoire  the   removal  of  the  were  adopted : 

capital  from  its  prcAent  location  to  some  point  JSesolved,  That  Congress  bo  requested  to  enact  at 

in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    After  a  session  of  once : 

three  daTS,  the  convention  adUoumed.  ^-  ^  ^^  banking  law,  with  efficient  and  certain 

The  fourth  gre^  Co.nmercial  Convention  "r-Tth'SllI^^trttStr^S'f::?.; 

of  the  Tear  assembled  at  Louisville,  JsLy.,  on  fogal-tender  notes  are  redeemed  and  destroyed,  until 

the  13ui  of  October,  and  chose  ex-President  specie  payments  are  resimied. 

Fillmore  as  its  presiding  officer.      The  dele-  2.  Direct  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel 

gates  numbered  npward  of  five  hundred  and  •^d  destroy  all  legal-tender  notes  that  c^^        his 

?^^«4.,r  ^^^^^^\^^  ^^^*^i^^^4-  ™^««i.«T>*-  ««^  poBsession  aaftst  as  the  net  income  of  the  Govem- 

twenty,  compnsing  prominent  merchants  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    1^  ^5^^  national-bank  currency  is 

business    men    from  twenty-nine   States,   of  applied  for  faster  than  it  can  bo  furnished  under  the 

whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  conditions  here  stated,  preference  to  bo  given,  first 

from  the  Southern  States,  one  hundred  and  *<>  the  South  and  second  to  the  West,  until  the  whole 

seven  from  the  WestemTSd  thirty-two  from  SipSn.  ^^'■°^*^^''  ^^  '^""^^^  ''^''  ^^  ^^  ""^ 

the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.    The  subject  3.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  regulate 

of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  was  promi-  all  his  actions  by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 

nent  in  the  discussions.     Full  statistics  were  Government,  and  leave  tJtie  people  to  manage  their 

given  and  the  entire  subject  reviewed  at  great  ^^^^y  markets  and  their  busmess  in  their  own 

fength.    The  minority  report  favored  the  route  ^*^* 

from  St.  Louis  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  via  After  a  thorou{;h  discussion  of  the  several 
Albaqnerqoe  to  San  Francisco;  the  majority  topics,  the  convention  adopted  resolutions  in 
report,  which  was  adopted,  recommendea  sub-  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
stantially  the  route  approved  by  the  Memphis  levees ;  the  removal  of  obstruction  to  naviga- 
Convention,  with  feeder-roads  from  Leaven-  tion  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ;  the 
worth.  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cairo,  Vicks-  adoption  by  Congress  of  regulations  concern- 
bnrg,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  ing  the  construction  of  briages  over  Western 
on  &ie£ast;  and  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  San  and  Southern  rivers,  as  proposed  at  the  £eo- 
Francisco,  on  the  West  kuk  Convention ;  and  of  memorializing  Con- 
On  tiie  subject  of  railroads  in  general,  the  gress  to  aid  a  proposed  line  of  steamers  from 
convention  recommended  cooperation  in  rail-  Kew  Orleans  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  to  protect 
road  management,  the  connection  of  tracks,  and  improve  the  bars  and  harbors  of  the  At- 
and  uniform  gauges,  in  order,  to  perfect  the  lantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Resolutions 
system  of  great  through-lines ;  and  urged  the  were  also  adopted,  appointing  a  delegation,  of 
building  or  railroads  to  the  Gulf  ports  as  the  which  ex-President  Fulmore  was  made  chair- 
proper  outlet  for  produce  destined  for  the  mar-  man,  to  attend  the  Universal  Exposition,  to  be 
kets  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  or  South  held  at  St  Fetersbutg  in  1870;  and  also  a 
America.  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  to  desig- 
A  report  from  the  Committee  on  Direct  nate  the  point  for  holding  the  World^s  Fair  in 
Trade  with  Europe  recommended  the  organi-  1871.  The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
zation  of  steamship  lines  between  Southern  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
ports  and  Europe;  such  lines  to  be  subsidized  1870. 

by  Congress ;  a  modification  of  the  navigation  The  National  Board  of  Trade  hold  its  second 
laira,  so  as  to  enable  Americans  to  purchase  annual  meeting  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  commen- 
foreign  ships ;  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  cing  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  delegates 
ship-bnilding  materials ;  and  that  Congress  present  represented  the  principal  cities  of  the 
open  porta  of  entry  at  all  cities  in  the  West  United  States.  This  Board  now  represents 
and  South  which  have  a  population  of  one  thirtj-seven  constituent  bodies,  of  which  more 
hundred  thousand  or  more.  than  16,000  merchants  of  the  United  States  are 
A  spirited  discussion  arose  on  the  general  members.  Frederick  Fraley,  of  Philadelphia, 
BTibject  of  immigration;  especially  was  there  a  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  for  the  en- 
marked  difference  of  opimon  as  to  the  intro-  suing  year.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
daction  of  Chinese  labor,  a  matter  which  the  Council  recommended  a  full  collection  of  sta- 
convention  finally  decided  to  leave  to  the  tistics  and  reports  concerning  trade,  and  their 
States  and  to  private  interests.  The  conven-  publication  in  a  tabulated  form,  by  the  secre- 
tion approved  of  the  introdui^tion  of  a  million  tary  of  the  Board :  and  that  some  plan  be 
Europeans,  and  appointed  M.  F.  Maury  as  a  adopted  for  the  daily  interchange  of  market 
general  agent  to  disseminate  information  in  re-  reports ;  also  that  the  number  of  pounds  re- 
lation to  the  advantages  of  the  South  for  im-  quisite  to  constitute  a  bushel  should  be  uniform 
migration.  in  all  the  States. 

On  the  subject  of  banking  and  finance,  a  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  local 

repeal  was  recommended  of  the  law  providing  boards  to  adopt  a  rule  that  tare  shall  be  the 

fbr  a  direct  land-tax  as  being  unnecessarily  bur-  actual  weight  of  the  package  at  the  time  of 

densome  to  the  South ;  and  that,  in  the  system  sale  in  all  transactions,  and  to  insist  on  full 

of  revenne  taxation,  the  vices  of  the  people  weight«  and  measures  in  articles  purporting  to 

rather  than  the  honest  industry  of  the  country  be  of  a  certain  fixed  standard,  but  which  are 
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noM  bjT  parcel  or  i>ftckflge ;  reoonunending  nni-  dnsirely  for  carrying  freigfat,  and  to  fix  tbe 

formity  in  the  uutramenta  used  in  conYcyances  rates  of  freight  thereon.     The  aopeiior  ad- 

of  land,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  yantages   of  water-lines  were  also  strongly 

to  prepare  aid  recommend  to  the  soTcral  State  adroosted,  and  it  was  argned  that  the  canals 

Legislatares  a  bill  securing  sach  change ;  also  necessary  for  a  water-line  between  the  West 

the  passage  of  a  law  securing  nmformity  in  and  the  East  should  be  enlarged  and  steam 

the  practice  of  District  Conrts  of  the  United  introduced,  which  would  lead  to  a  great  rednc- 

States  in  reUuti<m  to  the  collection  of  debts,  tion  in  the  rates  of  freight. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  resolation  The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 

to  memorialize  the  different  State  Legislatares  Trade  wiD  be  held  at  Bnffido,  N.  T.,  on  the  1st 

to  repeal  all  laws  discriminating  against  non-  of  December,  1870. 

remdent  traders.    On  one  side  it  was  held  that  At  all  of  these  conTentlons  the  attendance 

it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  large  Eastern  was  large,  good  feeling  and  harmooy  penraded 

cities  to  extend  their  trade  into  the  smaller  the  discassions,  and  measures  haring  an  im- 

cities  of  the  West  and  South,  without  paying  portant  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests 

any  tax  thereon,  and  that  the  removal  of  aU  of  the  country  were  adopted  with  unanimity, 

restrictions  would  be  a  discrimination  against  CONGREGATIONALISTS.    The  principal 

the  home-trader;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  object  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 

contended  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  though  not   so  coutemplatod  directly  in  the 

a  domestic  free  trade,  and  ai^  enlightened  com-  first  place,  "is  now,'*  it  is  stated  in  the  report 

mercial  sentiment — to  which  such  restrictions  for  1868,  "and  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years 

were  hostile.    The  resolution  was  adopted,  by  to  come,"  to  aid  new  and  feeble  Congregational 

a  vote  of  41  to  12.  Churches  in  their  efforts  to  bmld  themselTes 

The  diversity  of  views  in  the  convention  on  houses  of  worship.    It  has  begun  to  gire  es- 

the  question  of  national   finances  caused  a  pecial  attention  to  points  on   the   railroads 

general  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  minority  across  the  continent  and  to  those  on  other 

report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Resumption  important   routes  through  newly-opened  re- 

of  Specie  Payments  recommended  to  Congress  gions.    It  will  also  extend  its  field  so  as  to  aid 

the  issue  of  four  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  in  building  parsonages.    The  sixteenth  anni- 

thirty  years,  principal  and  interest  in  gold,  versary  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  on  the 

which  may  be  exchanged  for  greenback  at  18th  of  May.    The  receipts  for  the  year  had 

par,  the  greenbacks  to  be  thus  withdrawn,  been  $58,629.71.     There  had  been  paid,  in 

until  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  exceed  appropriations   to   67    churches,    $28,690.85. 

$800,000,000,  and  all  thus  withdrawn  to  be  Appropriations  were  pledged  to  81  churcbess 

cancelled;  also  that  national  banks  be  required  amounting  to  $18,200.    Of  the  rest,  $9,711.46 

by  law  to  retain  the  coin  received  for  interest  had  been  spent  for  salaries,  and  there  was 

on  bonds  deposited  to  secure  their  circulation,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2,017.    Sixty-fixe 

until  specie  payments  be  resumed.    After  an  churches   had   been   completed   during   the 

extended  debate  this  portion  of  the  minority  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Association.     The 

report  was  rejected,  and  the  Board  adopted  average  amount  of  fiinds  fiamished  to  each 

only  the  first  resolution,  which  declares  a  be-  church  was  $412.    The  Union  hopes  to  con- 

lief  in  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  resump-  solidate  all  the  contributions  of  &e  cangre-* 

tion  of  specie  payments.     Resolutions  were  gations   in   aid  of  feeble   churches,  and  to 

adopted,  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  new  arrive  at  the  means  of  making  a  fair  and  equi- 

department  of  the  Government,  known  as  the  table  division  among  all  applicants,  so  that  none 

Department  of  Commerce,  to  which  shall  be  shall  be  preferred  at  the  expense  of  another, 

referred  all  questions  connected  with  the  for-  and  the  congregations  may  not  be  annoyed  by 

eign  and  domestic  trade  and  transportation  of  special  appeals  or  the  solicitations  of  travelling 

the  country;    requesting  Congress  to  adopt  agents. 

measures  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  The  purpose  of  the  ^\  American  Congrega- 

around  the  falls  of  Niagara,  connecting  Lake  tional  Association^*  is  to  establish  in  ]^toa» 

Erie  and  Lake  Ontario;  to  make  appropria-  '^near  the  old  and  first  home  of  the  Puritans,^' 

tion  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  navigation  a  ^^  home  "  for  the  8,000  ministers  and  800,000 

on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries ;  to  members   of    the   Congregational   churches, 

prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  construction  where  may  be  gathered  aU  the  books,  pam- 

of  bridges  over  these  rivers  as  will  best  pro-  phlets,  engravings,  prints,  manuscripts,  and 

mote  the  interests  of  their  nagivation,  and  to  other  mementos  of  the  x^uritan  fatners,  to 

recommend  a  uniform  coinage  among  the  com-  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Congregational 

mercial  nations  of  the  world.  Library,  where  may  be  provided  *'•  a  place  for 

The  subject  of  the  transportation  of  freight  consultation,  for  mutual  mteroourse,  for  greet- 
between  the  West  and  the  East  was  prominent  ings,"  and  to  provide  in  the  buUding  ^^a  symbol, 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Board.  A  proposition  a  centre  of  Congregationalism,"  a  location  for 
was  mode,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  its  societies,  and  centres  of  correspondence.  At 
charter  a  double-track  railroad  between  the  the  last  annual  meeting  (the  sixteenth),  which 
centre  of  the  Western  grain-producing  country  was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  be  used  ex-  association  resolved  ^*  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
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lost  in  secnriiig  the  proposed  Congregational 
house  in  Boston,  either  by  separate  and  inde- 
pendent erection  at  the  expense  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  bj  cooperation  with  kindred  so- 
cieties." The  receipts  of  the  Association  for 
the  jear  oloeing  with  the  anniversary  were 
$88,780.11.  The  additions  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  year  numbered  2,680.  The  total 
number  cif  bound  Tolnmes  is  10,789,  relating 
chiefly  to  Congregational,  early  Kew  England, 
and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Congregational  Publication  Society  was 
formed  in  1868,  and  is  designed  to  become  the 
oi^gan  of  publication  for  the  Congregati<mal- 
ists  of  the  United  States.  It  will  undertake 
the  publication  of  works  of  early  and  late 
New  England  divines,  and  the  reprint  of 
such  fbreign  books  as  seem  adapted  to  its  ob- 
jects. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  its 
auxiliaries  and  agencies,  employed,  during  the 
year  ending  with  the  meeting  in  May,  972 
ministers  of  the  Gk)spel.  They  were  distri- 
buted in  28  different  States  and  Territories: 
New  England  had  827;  the  Middle  States,  78 ; 
the  Bouuiem  States,  8 ;  the  Western  States, 
including  SO  ministers  laboring  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  564.  The  number  of  congregations  and 
missionary  districts  fully  or  partially  supplied 
was  1,966.  Four  missionaries  were  commis- 
sioned as  pastors  over  colored  people;  one 
preached  to  Indians;  and  35  preached  in 
foreign  languages.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
school  and  Bible-dass  scholars  under  the  care 
of  the  miarionaries  was  about  75,800;  the 
number  of  conversions  reported  by  411  mis- 
sionaries was  2,959;  the  additions  to  the 
churches,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was 
6,470;  the  contributions  to  benevolent  objects, 
reported  by  567  ministers,  amounted  to  $88,- 
04^.93.  Seventy-four  churches  were' organized 
during  the  year,  sixty  became  self-supporting, 
fifty-oght  ohurch  buildings  were  completed, 
and  thirty-two  others  were  commenced,  and 
88  young  men  in  connection  with  missionary 
churches  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
receipts,  indudmg  the  balance  in  the  treasury, 
were  $282,858.28,  or  $28,199.11  greater  than 
those  of  any  former  year  of  the  society.  The 
expenditures  likewise  exceeded  those  of  any 
year  by  $20,268.90,  and  the  number  of  minis- 
ters and  amount  of  service  performed  were 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  total  receipts, 
during  the  forty-three  years  the  society  nns 
been  in  operation,  were  $5,455,218.64;  the 
total  number  of  additions  to  the  churches 
during  the  same  x>eriod  was  205,165. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  which  was  held 
on  the  11th  of  May,  the  society  was  reported 
in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity.  There  was 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  £8,758  4s.  2d. 
The  sales  of  publications,  had  been  large. 
Grants  had  been  made  to  the  Congregational 
churches  in  connection  with  the  French  Cana- 
dian Mission,  and  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical 


Churches  in  France,  and  to  various  home  and 
colonial  enterprises  in  which  the  Union  had 
a  more  particular  interest;  and  there  had 
been  a  small  balance  to  the  American  freed- 
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The  CcngreQational  Quarterly^  for  January, 
1870,  reports  the  statistics  of  Congregationd- 
ism  in  tne  United  States  and  British  colonies 
for  the  year  1869,  as  follows : 


BTATIS,  Exc. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Qeor^^ 

Illinois 

Indiana. %.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryluid 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^on  Territory.  .. 

Wisoonsm 

Wyoming 

Missionaries 

Total  United  States 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Jamaica 

Total  North  America. , . 


Mlnbton. 


1 

8 
48 
6 
290 
1 
1 

S44 

S6 

189 

49 

2 

10 

287 

1 

600 

175 

68 

1 

66 

16 

185 

15 

252 

189 

8 

69 

25 

1 

4 

2 

176 

4 

1 

166 

1 


8,048 

98 
6 
8 
6 


8,159 


87 

71 

2,121 

106 

49,268 

29 

188 

167 

18,606 

1,144 

9,674 

1,606 

268 

671 

19,812 

78 

80,067 

10,884 

8,028 

89 

1,927 

888 

18,109 

1,726 

26,448 

16,616 

482 

8,962 

4,026 

170 

215 

182 

18,698 

88 

24 

10,870 

16 


In 


■ehoolk 


880 


800,862 

4,476 
888 
646 
448 


806,209 


6,178 

174 

48,786 

110 

170 

480 

25,029 

1,258 

10,478 

8,144 

246 

*     670 

22,488 

246 

98,844 

16,211 

4,066 

100 

8,629 

868 

22,745 

2,508 

28,464 

18,586 

788 

5,116 

5,892 

75 

1,145 

120 

19,827 

70 

76 

18,848 

100 


861,502 

6,800 
878 
748 
428 


869,860 


The  English  Congregational  Tear-hooh  for 
1870  reports  the  foUowinff  of  Congregational- 
ism  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  dependen- 
cies : 
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Ensdand 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Colonies 

Islands  of  the  British  Seas 
Foreign  lands  (indnd-  ( 
Ing  native  missiona^s  f 


Ccnatj 
AnoeiatteM 

Chnc^M. 

wd  UafaHM. 

45 

8,060 

16 

846 

8 

102 

1 

«T 

8 

281 

•  • 

16 

•  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

Mlatitan 
■ad 

IflMkoariM. 

1,875 

890 

108 

T 

280 

«  «  ■  • 

814 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 


CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The 
third  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  *  com- 
menced on  December  7,  1868.  (For  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  see  Publio  Dooukentb,  Ak- 

IHTAL  OxCLOPiBDIA,  1868.) 

Bei\jamin  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  President 
pro  Urn,  of  the  Senate,  and  Schuyler  Colfax, 
of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

*  The  following  1>  ^  ^^^  of  the  memben  of  Conj^ress : 

SX2ri.TB. 

iU^itemo— WtlUrd  Warner,  Georee  B.  Spencer. 

^rtonMM— Alexander  McDonald,  Bei^ainin  F.  Bice. 

(kU{fcrfAa   Oomelina  Cole,  John  Gonnesit. 

ConMcUeut—inmw  Dixon,  Orrin  8.  Ferry. 

Z^ebzimmi— James  A.  Bavard,  Willard  SanUbary. 

.T'/^rtfcto— Adonliah  8.  Welch,  Thomas  W.  Osbom. 

Owrgia^'Sot  admitted. 

i/Unol«— LTman  Tramball,  Richard  Yatea. 

/futttiVMi— 01i?er  P.  Morton,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

Jbt0a--JameB  W.  Qrlmes,  James  Harlan. 

JToyuaa^— Samael  C.  Fomeroy,  Edmnnd  C.  Roes. 

JTdfittiGliy— Oarret  Daris,  Thomas  O.  McCreery. 

X(7uMaf»a— John  8.  Harris,  William  P.  Kellogg. 

J/oiiM— Lot  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 

JTorybifUf—WUliam  Plnkney  Wbyte,  George  Vickers. 

JfowacAfiwtfs   C?harles  Snmner,  Henry  Wflson. 

JfiicAi^an— Zachariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Jfiim«N>to— Alexander  Ramsey,  Daniel  8.  Norton. 

JtfiMOtffi— Charles  D.  Drake,  John  B.  Henderson. 

iV<3&ra«i»-John  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

iVeoofito—Willlam  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

New  BampeMre  ^  JMnea  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Cracin. 

Jv«v«7<frMy— Alexander  Q.  Cattell,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghnysen. 

Jy«w  Forit— Roscoe  Conklinff.  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 

North  CixrottMa— Joseph  C.  Abbott,  John  Poor. 

Ohio— John.  Sherman,  Bei\]amin  F.  Wade. 

Or00ww— Henry  W.  Corbett,  Oeoree  H.  Williams. 

iVAMy/iwila— Simoon  Cameron,  Charles  R.  Backalow. 

Bhod€  2M»uf— William  Sprs^e.  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

South  CaroUna^TtLt»naA  J.  Robertson,  Frederick  A. 
Sawyer. 

TtfnAMfM— Da?id  D.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

Tin-monf— Jastln  8.  MorrilL  Ooorge  F.  Edmnnds. 

Wut  Fltyinio— Peter  O.  Van  Winkle,  Waltman  T. 
Wllley. 

Tf2«0OiuCf»— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  R.  Doollttle. 

Not  adnUtUd  <St  thia  $esnon, 

Jfl«iMf|;{pf— William  L.  Sharkey,  J.  L.  Alcorn. 
T^r7inM--John  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 
Texas— DtiYld  Q.  Burnett,  O.  M.  Roberts. 

HOUSE. 

^/odofna— Francis  W.  Kellqge,  Charles  W.  Backley, 
Bei^amin  W.  Norris,  Charles  W.  Pierce,  John  B.  Callls, 
Thomas  Havghey. 

Arkansas —'EigfOK  W.  Roots,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Thomas 
Boles. 

CW/bmla"-Samiiel  B.  Axtell,  William  Higby,  James 

A.  Jonnson. 

Oonneeticut—'RichATd  D.  Habbard.  Jnlios  Hotchkiss, 
Henry  H.  Staricweather.  William  H.  Bamam. 

JMiaiMiTV— John  A.  Nicholson. 

J^/bH<fa— Charles  M.  Hamilton. 

Georgia— J.  W.  Clift.  Nelson  Tift,  William  P.  Edwards, 
Samuel  F.  Gore,  Charles  H.  Prince,  John  H.  Christy,  P. 
M.  B.  Yonng. 

itfifio^tf— Norman  B.  Jndd,  John  F.  Famsworth,  ElUra. 

B.  Washbame,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  Ineersoll, 
Barton  C.  Cook,  Henry  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelbf  M.  Cnl- 
lorn,  Lewis  W.  Ross,  Albert  G.  Barr,  Samoel  8.  Marshall, 
Jehu  Baker,  Green  B.  Raam;  at  laiige,  John  A.  Logan. 

Jhdtona— WUliam  D.  Niblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Morton 

C.  Hnntcr,  William  8.  Hohnan,  George  W.  Julian,  John 
Cobnra.  Henry  D.  Washburn.  Godlove  8.  Orth,  Schuyler 
Colfiix,  William  Williams,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

/(mni— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B.  A11I. 
son,  William  Longfaridge,  Granrllie  M.  Dodge,  Asahel  W. 
Hubbard. 

JTafwcM— Sidney  Clarke. 

JT^n^ueiy— Lawrence  8.  Trimble  (vacancy),  Jacob  S. 
OoUaday,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Asa  P.  Grorer,  Thomas  L. 
Jones.  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams.  Samuel  McKce. 

LouisiafM—J.  Hale  Sypber  (yacancy),  Joseph  P.  New- 
sham,  Michael  Yidal,  W.  Jasper  Blackburn. 


In  the  Senate,  on  December  7th,  Mr.  Oragin, 

of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following  as 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitation : 

AjKnoLB  — .  No  State  shall  denj  the  li^ht  of  euf- 
iVaffe  or  abridge  tiie  aame  to  any  male  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward, 
except  for  partioipation  in  rebellion  or  other  czime, 
and  exceptJLDjg  also  Indians  not  taxed ;  but  an^  Stato 
may  exact  ofauch  citizen  a  specific  term  of  residenco 

iToifl^— John  Lrnch,  Sidney  Perliam,  James  G.  BlalDe, 
John  A.  Peters,  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

Maryland— mnm  McCullon^h,  SteTenson  Archer, 
Charles  h.  Phelps,  Fnnds  Thoman,  Frederick  Stone. 

Massachusetts— ThomM  D.  Eliot,  Oakes  Ames,  Ghieir 
Twichell,  Samuel  Hooper,  BezOamln  F.  Butler,  Nsthaoid 
P.  Banks,  George  8.  BoutweU,  Jolin  D.  Baldwbi,  WlUlam 
B.  Washburn,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

JtfieUffan^Femando  C.  Beaman,  Charies  XTpsou,  Ao«- 
tin  Blair,  Thomas  W.  Feny,  Rowland  £.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  Drigge. 

iflnneMto--WIlliam  Windom,  ]^:natins  Donnelly. 

JflM9uH— William  A.  Pile,  Oirman  A.  Newcomb, 
James  R.  McCormick.  Jofeph  J.  Gravelly,  John  H. 
Stover,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Bei^amin  F.  Loan,  John  F. 
Ben)amln,  George  W.  Anderson. 

Nebra^luh-JohR  Taffe. 

Nevada— "DetUnB  B.  Ashley. 

New  Han^^tMr&^aeob  EL  Ela,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Ja- 
cob Benton. 

New  Jereeu—WlOiam  Moore.  Charles  Halght,  Charies 
Sitgreaves,  John 'Hill,  Geoige  A.  Halsey. 

New  Forib— Stephen  Taber,  Demas  Barnes.  WiUlAm 

B.  Bobinson,  John  Fox,  John  Morrissey,  Thomas  B. 
Stewart,  John  W.  Chanler,  James  Brooks.  Fernando 
Wood,  William  H.  Bobertson,  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck, 
John  H.  Ketcham,  Thomas  Cornell,  John  V.  L.  Prnyn, 
John  A.  Grlswold,  Orange  Ferris,  Calvin  T.  Hulburd, 
James  M.  Marvin,  William  C.  Fields,  Addison  BL  Lsflla, 
Alexander  H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Churchill,  Dennli  Mc- 
Carthy, Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Kdsey,  Wil- 
liam S.  Lincoln,  Hamilton  Ward,  Lewis  8elye,Bnrt  Van 
Horn,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Henry  Van  Aemam. 

North  Carolina— J.  R.  French,  David  Heatoo,  0.  H. 
Dockexy,  J.  T.  Deweea,  larael  Q.  Leaah,  l^atbaniel  Boy- 
den,  A.  H.  Jones.  «  ^  ^ 

(>Aio— Benjamin  Eggleston,  Samuel  F.  Osrey,  Bobert 

C.  Schenck,  WilUam  lAwrence,  William  Munsen,  Besder 
W.  Clarke,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  John  Beat&,  Baloh  P. 
Buckland,  James  M.  Ashley,  John  T.  Wilson,  PUladelph 
Van  Trump,  Columbus  Delano,  Martin  Welker,  TobUs 

A.  Plants,  John  A.  Bingham,  Bphralm  SL  Bckley,  Boflis 
P.  Spalding,  James  A.  Garileld. 

Orefifon^^iifaB  Mallory.  ^_  .„ 

JRmnm/fxmia  —  Samuel  J.  RandalL  Charles  07«elu, 
Leonard  Myers,  William  D.  Kelley,  Caleb  N.  Taylor, 
Beniamln  M.  Boyer,  John  M.  Broomall,  J.  Lawrence 
Getc,  O.  J.  Dickey,  Henry  L.  Cake,  Daniel  M.  Vaa 
Auken,  Geoige  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Mercur,  Oeoiye 
F.  MiUer,  A^m  J.  Glossbrenner,  WillUm  H.  KoodU, 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glennl  W.  Boofleld, 
S.  Newton  Pettis,  John  Covode,  James  E.  Mooihesd, 
Thomas  Williams,  Gtoorge  V.  Lawrence. 

Bhode  Island— ThomM  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

South  OnroMui-B.  F.  Whlttemore.C.  C.  Bowen,  Sfaaoa 
Corley,  James  H.  Goss,  J.  P.  M.  Epping,  B.  H.  Dicjoon. 

Tennessee— Bobert  B.  Butler,  HoraceMaynard,  WilUf >» 

B.  Stokes,  James  Mullins,  John  Trimble,  Samuel  M.  Ar- 
nell,  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  David  A.  Nunn.  _  .     . 

F«miofU-Frederick  E.  Woodbridge,  Luke  P.  Poland, 
Worthlngton  C.  Smith.  ^^ . 

West  Hrc^aAi-<?hester  D.  Hubbard,  Betbnel  M.  Klton- 
en^DanielPolsley.  „    tj  - 

msoonein—'BAltieTt  E.  Paine,  Beulamin  F.  Hopnas, 
Amasa  Cobb,  Charies  A.  Eldrldge,  Philetos  Sawyer,  Cad- 
walader  C.  Washburn. 

Not  admiiUd  ai  tMa  session^ 
Mississippi— 
Texas- 
Virginia— 

Delegates  from  the  Territories, 

Ariaonor-Colw  Bashford. 
CWoroA)— George  M.  Ohiloott. 
i>aJM(i— Walter  A.  Burleigh. 
Idaho— 'R,  D.  Holbrook. 
JTontoita— James  M.  Cavanaeh. 
New  JTtfsetfoo— Charles  P.  Clever. 
r/oA— William  H.  Hooper. 
Washington— Mssixk  Fhinders. 
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es  A  ooDdition  of  votiiig  tlierein,  tlie  condition  being  Patterson  of  New  HampsIiiTe,  Ffttterson  of  Tennes- 

the  same  for  all  daaaee.  eee,  Pomero^,  Bamaey,  Kioe,  Boberteon,  BaoUburv, 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  offered  the  Mow-  U'SS.VK^d "fceZ^"'  '^'^*''  ^'''^' 

"^'     ^^  ^,.««      ,^«^..  ^«.  .  The  joint  resolution,  as  originaUy  introduced 

iiad  dtizena  aliaU  eniby  Oie  same  righto  and  prlvi-  .^^«t  ^  ^,^^,^^  ^^^  ff  BtpretentaUvu 

legea  of  the  electivefriohifle ;  but  each  State  shaU  %3*l!^^^,Sf^^"^^  *'*  Corigr^  ommblfd 


plaeea.  and  maimer  of  holding  ^.w>^w..-.  ^   ^^v    n      ^-^  a'      -       i 

*^\1    ;_     __                 ^-       ^       ,       ir    tr  1"!  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

In  the  HOUM,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Kelley,  Art.  XV.  No  State  ahaU  deny  or  abridge  the  right 

of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following:  of  ito  dtiaenB  to  vote  and  hold  office  on  account  of 

Act.  — .  No  State  ahall  deny  to  or  exclude  from  "^»  <»*°'»  ^^  previous  condition, 

the  exereiBe  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  an  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  proposed 

elector  any  citisen  of  the  Umted  States  by  reason  of  to  strike  out  the  words  of  the  article,  and  in- 

noe  or  color.  g^rt  j^  follows : 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  the  fol-  ^he  ri^ht  of  dti«ens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

lowing :  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridjcped  by 

Abt.  XV.  Neither  Congress  nor  any  State  by  ito  thy  United  States  or  any  State  on  aopount  of  race, 

eonatitution  or  hiwa  shiOI  deny  or  restrict  the  right  <»}oj»  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 

of  soifivge  to  dtiaans  of  the  Umted  Stotes  on  account  ^  The  Congress,  by  apprppnate  legislation,  may  en- 

of  race  or  poienta^  of  such  citizens ;  and  all  (}ualiil-  fo^e  the  provisions  of  this  article, 

cations  or  limxtotions  of  the  right  of  suffinge  m  the  Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  postpone  the  subject 

constitution  or  hiws  of  sny  State,  based  upon  race  or  ^^^jj  Thursday  ensuinff. 

parentsge,  «e,  and  are  hereby,  deolar^  to  be  void.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Miisachusetts,  said :  "  It  is 

^  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the  follow-  understood  that  they  are  this  very  day  acting 

™S*  on  a  similar  proposition  in  the  other  House, 

Art.  XV.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  and  under  their  rules,  with  the  previous  ques- 

whidi  shidl  deprive  imy^dtizen  of                of  the  ^i^     j^  is  supposed  that  within  one  or  two 

elecu^fi^chiae  on  account  of  race  or  ^^^^  ^^^l  ^^^      will^arrive  at  a  result.    Now,  the 

In  the  House,  on  January  11th,  Mr.  Boutwell,  question  which  I  have  to  submit  to  my  friend 

of  Massachusetts,  reported  from  the  Committee  ^^  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  act 

on  the  Jndioiary  a  jomt  resolution  proposm^  ^^  ^he  proposition  that  shaU  come  to  us  from 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  moved  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  That,  of  course, 

that  It  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  same  ^ju  ^^  advanced  one  stage  further  to  the  re- 

committee.    The  resolution  was  as  foUows :  ^^^  ^^ich  we  are  all  trying  to  reach." 

AUr^toUfdhyOsSef^^  Mr.   Stewart   said:    "K  that  proposition 

9mhUd  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  ^nouia  De  passea  in  the  otner  Uouse  tOj<lay. 

That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Leg?s-  ^"^^  committee  will  have  time  to  look  at  it  and 

Utures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  have  it  before  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  if  this 

Constitotion  of  the  United  Stotes,  which,  when  rati-  resolution  be  postponed  until  that  day :  and  we 

5'i^  **^!Jt;*^A«^^SlI^^^       ■'^  ^  can  then  act  upon  the  House  resolution,  mak- 

held  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely:  .  ^  ...^  ^„  «^««;i.v,^«*  *.n  u  ^««,«i,s«1  «.,«i. 

Asa.  ^  Sedian  1.  The  right  of  any  dtizen  of  the  ^  ^^^^  an  amendment  to  it,  or  making  such 

United  Statea  to  vote  shall  not  be  demed  or  abridged  other  amendments  as  the  committee  may  sug- 

by  the  United  States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  the  gest  or  the  Senate  may  decide  upon." 

iBco,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery  of  any  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  Before 

citaen  or  dass  of  citiaena  of  the  Umted  Statea.  ^^         ^  j    ^^            ^^        "J.      ^    postpone, 

Sse,  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  ,         V?  ^                 Z  *"^""".*'^  i/vov^/v-^ 

by  proper  legiauSon,  the  pioviaiona  of  this  article.  perhaps  this  is  a  proper  time  to  give  notice  of 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  28d,  Mr.  Stewart,  ^  *T?^ri?^i^^   k  ^^''T'V''  f^'*  ^w 

of  Nevada,  moved  to  proceed  to  the  consider-  J^^  f^^^^  ^^^^  before  the  Senate,  so  that 

atlon  of  ajoint  resolution  of  the  Senate  pro-  J^t  ^l^'^^S^il^  ^n^""  f- w- *""  "^T^""  tf //" 

posing  an  amendment  to  the   Constitution.  I}f ^^  ^^^  of  the  Constitution,  which  relates  to 

TheTote,  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  reso-  *^«  proposition  of  amendments  by  Congress, 

ktion,  was  as  follows :  provides  that : 

v>..    Iff-— ^.     AMw^   n.»t.M.^  n.^«ii    nK-«  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 

,/"f7*'?^v  -^^S^  irS?^'  Sj     "'j^5f^"  shall  deeni  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendmenU 

Sn!?i^F;.M^n''ori^^^  ^  ^  ConstitutionTVr  on  th^e  aVioation  of X 

^^^  ^^«  "^^^jn^ik?^  w;  Ji1^?'vi^  Legislatures  of  two-tkiri  of  the  several  Stotes,  shall 

S^Sf^'l^^JS^iril^'TS^   P««^  ^^  rIZT  «^1  »  convention  for  proposing  amendmento,  which 

?if-Si2f ^^3SV^25?^«mnr;'  T^ir  TvJ^  ^  «^<i^«  «»<>  ^^^  bc  viSd  te  all  intcnto  and  nur- 

^r^h^^ul2^i^Z!S^n^I:^^    '  P<»«»  "  J>«rt  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 

w'  wade.  WfflMms,  ^d  wjh»n--88.  |he  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 

Vnwt^  w  Jf3Si..^!fi.i^''*n?n^^^  <"■  ^7  inventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 

Fowler,  Hendricks,  HcCieery,  Norton,  and  Vickera  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 

Absest— Memra.   Anthony,  Buckalew,  Conness,  ™^ongresa.                                                  ,        . 

Crsgin,  Ferry,  Henderaon,  Itoward,  Howe,  Kellogg,  "Now,  sir,  this  proposal  of  an  amendment 
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to  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States  pro-  the  citijsen  is  the  doetrine  whidi,  ao  fkr  as  I 

Tides  for  ita  ratification  hj  the  Legialatares  of  am  concerned,  I  shall  insiat  upon  potfting  into 

the  States,  instead  of  bj  conventions ;  and  that  the  OonatitatiMi  of  the  United  Statea  aa  a  part 

has  been  the  nsoal  mode,  and  I  am  not  sore  of  the  fundamental  law.** 

bat  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  mode  of  pro-  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  aaid :  '^  Tfithooft  re- 

posin|^  amendments  to  the  Constitution  when  gard  to  aex  or  eoLor  ?  " 

thej  haTe  been  proposed  b j  Congress.  At  anj  Mr.  Pomeroj :  ^^  Yea,  air ;  without  r^ard 
rate,  it  has  been  the  mode  in  recent  times,  to  sex  or  color.  K  the  res<datio&  is  to  be  post- 
Now,  sir,  there  are  reasons,  and  it  seems  to  me  poned,  as  I  sappose  it  is  to  be,  I  ahall  prepare 
yerj  strong  reasons,  existing  at  this  time  whj  an  amendment  looking  in  that  direction." 
this  proposition,  if  submitted,  should  be  sub-  The  resolution  was  set  down  for  Thundaj — 
mitted  to  conventions  and  ratified  hj  conyen-  yeas  87,  najs  11. 

tions  of  the  States,  instead  of  by  the  Legisla-  Ti.Tr                i.             ji-^r-nx 

tures.    I  propose,  therefore,  when  the  matter  J^  the  House,  on  the  same  daj,  Mr.  Bout- 

shaU  come  before  the  Senate  for  its  considera-  "^^^  of  Massachusetts,  moyed  to  reconsider 

tion,  to  more  to  strike  out  the  word  *  Legisla-  ^^f  J^t^  ^7  which  the  biU  to  secure  equal 

tnres*  and  Insert  *  conyentions,'  so  as  to  pro-  Ppvileges  and  mmimuties  to  citizens  of  the 

vide  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  not  United  States  and  to  enforce  the  proTisions  of 

be  vaHd  unttt  ratified  by  conventicms  of  three-  article  fourteen  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 

fourths  of  the  States.  jo"^*  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

**  The  reasons  for  this  I  wfll  not  give  now  at  *^«  Constitution,  were  reoomimtted  to  the  Com- 
any  length ;  but  I  wiU  barely  state  that  it  »»"««  op  ^^\  Judiciary.  He  said :  "  This 
seems  to  me  so  Important  a  proposition  as  this  measure  is  the  last,  as  &r  as  I  can  foresee,  of  a 
should  be  ratified  by  bodies  selected  for  that  »«"«•  ot  great  measures  growing  out  of  the  re- 
very  purpose.  In  my  own  State  it  is  peculiar-  belhon,  Mid  necessary  for  the  reoi^fMiization 
ly  important,  because,  In  the  first  place,  the  and  pacification  of  the  country,  with  whic^ 
Legislature  in  that  as  in  other  States  is  not  the  RepubUcan  party  to  a  iM-ge  extent,  through 
chosen  for  that  purpose;  and  then  again,  as  is  ^^^}^  Representatives  and  Senators  in  the 
well  known,  the  Leg^lature  of  the  State  of  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth  Con- 
Connecticut  does  not  represent  the  people,  in  gresses,  has  been  charged.  I  say  that  this 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  our  repre-  measure,  as  £Eur  as  I  can  foresee,  is  the  last  of 
sentation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  re-  ^^ae  great  measures,  and  for  this  reason :  if 
mark  may  apply  to  a  convention;  but  I  take  we  secure  to  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
it  if  Congress  order  the  ratification  to  be  made,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  the  privi- 
if  at  all,  by  a  convention,  it  would  be  in  the  l®fi?®  of  the  elective  franchise,  we  have  then 
power  of  Congress  to  say  that  the  convention  established  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis  of 
should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  it  republican  equality  the  institutions  of  the 
should  represent  the  people ;  that  it  should  be  country,  both  state  and  national, 
chosen  in  some  mode,  distributing  its  members  "  As  I  proceed  I  shall  state  the  reasons  why 
in  some  way,  so  that  the  convention  would  rep-  ^  *m  ^ot  willing  to  rely  exdumvely  upon  a  law 
resent  the  people  of  the  State.  of  Congress,  and  also  the  reasons  why  I  think 

**  If  it  is  proposed  by  the  sovereign  power  ^*  ^ot  wise  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 

of  Congress  to  toe  people  of  the  whole  country  ^^^^  without  the  aid  of  legislation.    The  first 

to  change  the  suiafrage  laws  of  the  State  of  auction  of  the  bill  is  in  these  words: 

Connecticut,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Connect!-  That  no  State  ■hall  abridge  or  deny  the  right  of  any 

cut,  as  a  component  part  of  the  whole  country,  oLtizen  of  the  United  Btates  to  vote  for  ^ectoxs  o? 

should  have  the  power  of  expressing  its  opin-  Jrogdent  and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  States  or 

ion  on  that  aubjfct  aside  froSi  aU  ofher  qSes-  S'e  Sg!KTti:e%SS^k?5.t  Ta^^^^^ 

tions,  and  that  the  question  should  be  pre-  by  reason  of  lace,  color,  or  preTiona  condition  of 

sented  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  alaveiy ;  and  any  provisions  hi  the  lawa  or  oonstitu- 

for  their  consideration ;  and  the  only  mode  of  *'<**^  ^^  ""7  State  moonsistent  with  thia  section  are 

doing  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  submit  it  to  a  ^^^^^  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 

convention  of  the  people  chosen  for  that  pur-  ^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  section  of  this 

pose.    Then  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  bill,  which  contains  all  the  essential  provisions 

expressed.    But  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  se-  with  reference  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  limits 

cure  an  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people  the  operation  of  the  law  to  elections  for  Fresi- 

by  the  Legislature,  especially  if  that  legisla-  dent  and  Vice-President,  Representatives  in 

ture  were  chosen  before  the  subject  was  sub-  Congress,  and  to  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 

mitted  to  them.*'  tures.    It  will  also  be  seen,  by  the  argument 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  "I  am  for  which  I  shall  submit,  based  upon  the  Constitu- 

the  enfranchisement  of  eveiy  human  being  in  tion  -of  tiie  United  States,  that  the  powers  of 

this  country  who  is  an  American  citizen.  But,  Congress  are  probably  broader  than  those  set 

if  we  are  going  to  change  the  fundamental  law,  forth  and  asserted  in  the  section  of  the  bill 

I  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  States  to  make  which  I  have  just  read ;  but.  inasmuch  as  I 

any  inequalities  among  their  citizens  unless  believe  all  the  objects  whidi  we  are  now 

they  have  committed  crime.    The  equality  of  seeking  can  be  accomplL^ed  by  the  legisla- 
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tion  here  proposed,  and  the  right  of  every  citi-  States  throngh  defects  in  our  fundamental  law. 
£en,  whether  hlack  or  white,  native-horn  or  I  come  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
natoralixed)  ean  he  secured  within  a  reasonahle  stitntion  of  the  United  States  hearing  npon  the 
period  of  time,  I  am  in  favor  of  legialatisg  so  question  of  suffrage.  I  read  first  that  provi- 
far  only  as  may  he  neoessary  to  secore  those  sion  on  which  I  suppose  much  reHanoe  is 
ohjects,  not  waiving,  however,  or  in  any  way  placed  to  sustain  the  doctrine  tliat  the  power 
qualifying  the  assertion  of  the  constitutional  over  the  question  of  suffrage  is,  to  a  certain 
right  in  Congress  to  le^^slate  upon  the  suhject  extent,  vested  absolutely  in  the  States.  The 
of  the  fhmchise,  even  in  reference  to  the  eleo-  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
lion  of  offioers  not  named  in  this  section  of  the  stitution  is  in  these  words : 
bill.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  debates  The  House  of  Bepreeentatives  ihall  he  composed 
whic^  took  place  in  the  convention  that  firamed  of  memhen  chosen  every  second  year  hj  the  people 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ^l  ^l  ^^^^  SUtes ;  and  the  dectora  m  cMsfa  State 
especiafly  those  who  have  read  the  debates  -^  hare  the  quahflcatioM  requwite  for  el^ 
Jv^Ti  ii  y  .  !l  tal^  «^w««w»  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Leglslatiire. 
that  took  place  m  the  several  State  conventions  ^ 

upon  the  subject  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  "  I*  h««  ^®o"i  assumed,  upon  this  section  of 
of  the  United  States,  musthave  been  struck  the  Constitution,  that  each  State  has  the  power 
with  the  circumstance  that  all  the  friends  of  absolutely  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  electors 
the  Constitution  asserted  that  there  was  power  ^^  *^®  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legiala- 
in  the  Constitution  over  the  elective  franchise  ^^^j  «*d  ^^^  therefore  the  power  of  Congress, 
U>  an  extent  which  would  enable  the  national  ^  i*  existed  at  all  in  reference  to  the  election 
Government  to  preserve  its  own  existence  in-  o^  Representatives  to  Congress,  was  controlled 
dependency  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  ^7  what  the  State  might  have  done  in  refer- 
States.  If  this  Government  be  not  a  mere  «*o«  ^  electors  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
confederacv,  held  together  by  the  merest  xneroua  branch  of  its  Lepslature.  But,  if  gen- 
thread,  this  must  be  true  in  the  nature  of  the  tlemen  will  look  at  the  phraseology  of  this 
case.  If  the  declaration  in  the  preamble,  that  flection  as  it  standa,  they  will  see  that  it  does 
we  are  a  people,  has  any  meaning;  if  the  Con-  &^^  power  to  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
stitution,  whfeh  the  people  ofthe  United  States  the  qualifications  of  voters ;  that  it  does  not 
as  one  people  established,  has  any  virtue  or  any  t*ke  power  from  the  States,  nor  does  it  take 
force,  any  power  to  accomplish  the  purposes  power  from  the  United  States.  It  merely  de- 
of  a  government,  then  in  this  Government  clares  the  fact  that  the  voters  for  Representa- 
there  must  be  constitutional  means  by  which  ^^^  ^  Congress  shall  possess  the  qualifica- 
those  diarged  with  the  administration  can  pro-  t'<>*is  of  voters  for  members  of  the  most  numer- 
vide  for  its  preservation  and  continuance.  o^a  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.    It  is  an 

"  I  am  now  dealing  with  general  principles,  iigunction  to  the  States,  if  they  have  the  power 

and  not  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  to  ^  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters ;  it  is 

which  I  shall  come  ere  long.    Upon  general  *^  iigunction  to  the  national  Government,  if 

principles  there  must  be  power  in  the  national  t^e  national  Government  has  that  power.  But 

Government  to  proride  whatever  Is  necessary  there  is  no  declaration  in  this  section  that 

for  its  own  preservation.    But,  if  the  doctrine  oit^^er  has  the  power,  and  certainly  not  that 

of  those  who  maintain  that  the  whole  question  either  has  the  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

of  suffrage  is  vested  in  the  States  be  true,  then  other.     But  the  fourth  section  of  the  same 

the  States  may  refuse  to  choose  electors;  they  article  of  the  Constitution  further  provides 

may  refuse  to  aend  members  to  this  House ;  that : 

they  may  refuse  to  choose  Senators  by  their  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

Legislatures,  and  thus  the  Government  of  the  f<""  ^^J**?"  wd  Bepresentatives  shaU  be  prescribed 

United  Sta^  would  come  to  an  end.    There  «>  each  State  by  the  LegiaUture  thereof, 

would  he  no  President ;  there  would  be  no  **  If  the  provision  ended  here,  the  theory 

Senate ;  there  would  be  no  House  of  Repre-  which  is  muntained  by  gentlemen  who  deny 

scntatives,  and  the  Government  would  conse-  the  propositions  contained  in  this  bill  would 

qnently  cease  to  exist.  be  well  supported  by  the  Constitution.    The 

"  Sir,  I  know  not  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  word  *  manner,*  in  this  connection  of  course 

repnblic,  when  State  rights  were  triumphant,  becomes  hnportant.    All  writers  upon  words 

I  know  not  of  any  theory  more  destructive  to  have  considered  the  power  and  scope  of  three 

national  existence  and  public  liberty,  more  di-  words  which  have  a  great  similarity  of  mean- 

rectly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  our  Govern-  ing,  *  mode,' '  method,*  and '  manner ; '  and  it  is 

ment,  than  that  which  is  now  avowed.    It  is  a  uniformly  agreed  that  *  manner '  is  the  largest 

remnant  of  ancient  and  false  traditions  not  and   most   comprehensive   of  the   three   in 

supported  by  the  Constitution.    I  shall  ask  the  its  scope.    Patrick  Henry,  of  Virrinia— and  I 

House  to  consider  what  the  Constitution  does  shall  read  his  declarations  to  the  House — gave 
declare 
be  found 
mstrumi 

existence „ ,  ,                   .-      n     .     i.    v 

tal  in  its  dimen^ons,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elector  to  the  deposit  of  his  ballot  m  the  box. 
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Here  is  set  forth  the  power  of  the  State.    Bj  and,  secondly,  that  the  power  of  the  General 

the  Constitution  a  State  has  ori^nal  jnrisdic-  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the  franchise 

tion  of  the  '  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold-  is  Just  as  comprehensive  as  the  power  of  the 

ing  elections  for  Senators  and   Representa-  States,  and  that  we  may  make  regulations,  and 

tives;'  and  it  is  from  this  provision  of  the  that  we  may  alter  such  reg^ations  as  the  States 

Oonstitution  that  the  State  gets  its  power  over  have  made.    This  view  is  supported,  first,  bj 

the  subject,  so  far  as  the  Oonstitution  of  the  the  necessary  theory  of  the  Government  th&t 

United  States  is  concerned.  it  cannot  exist  independently  of  the  States  if 

«*  Either  one  or  the  other  of  two  things  is  this  power  in  the  General  Government  is  de- 
true  :  either  these  words,  as  herein  employed,  nied.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  debates  in  the 
in  their  scope  and  meaning  cover  the  entire  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  itself, 
subject  of  elections,  from  the  quidifioations  of  It  is  supported  by  the  debates  in  the  State  con- 
the  voter  to  the  deposit  of  his  bcJlot  in  the  box,  ventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  where 
or  else,  by  necessary  legal  inference,  the  States  the  issue  was  distmctly  made  upon  that  qnes- 
have  not  the  power  which  they  have  been  in  tion  between  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
the  habit  of  exercising ;  for  if  this  be  a  quali-  and  its  opponents.  The  opponents  of  the  Con- 
fied  and  limited  grant  or  recognition  of  author-  stitution  charged  that  it  contemplated  precLselj 
ity,  then  what  is  not  granted  or  recognized  what  we  now  say  it  means ;  the  supporters  of 
they  do  not  possess.  But  the  history  of  the  the  Constitution  did  deny  that  it  contemplated 
facts  from  the  first,  and  the  recognition  by  precisely  what  we  say  it  meaca,  and  upon  that 
Congress  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  go  to  the  ground  they  advocated  the  provision.  The 
extent  of  conceding  to  them  entire  scope  and  opponents  of  the  provision  in  four  of  the  States 
original  control  of  tiie  whole  matter  of  voting,  sought  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
including  the  qualifications  of  the  voter,  his  people  giving  a  different  and  more  limited  cod- 
registration,  and  the  deposit  of  his  ballot  in  stmction  to  the  article.  The  Congress  of  the 
the  box.  United  States  refused  to  submit  such  an  amend- 

**  Let  me  read  what  remains  of  this  provi-  ment.    This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the 

sion :  men  who  participated  in  framing  this  Govem- 

But  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make—  naent  were  of  opinion  that  the  power  to  regu- 

"  V^TY  broad  iMiimiiffP—  ^*^  elections  was  in  the  States,  subject  to  the 

very  Droaa  language—  supreme  control  of  the  General  Government; 

or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  ^nd  this  without  any  inquiry  into  other  pro- 

choosmg  Senators.  ^.^.^^g  ^^^^^  Constitution,  which  give  us  ample 

*.'  Now,  sir,  taking  the  language  of  the  Con-  basis  for  all  the  legislation  we  now  propose, 
stitution  itself,  divested  of  all  theories  and  "I  come  next  to  the  con^deration  of  a  pro- 
traditions  concerning  the  meaning  put  upon  it  vision  of  the  Constitution  on  which  I  might 
by  State-rights  men,  can  any  thmg  be  more  safely  rest  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  cer- 
clear  than  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  tainly  as  far  as  several  States  are  conceiiied, 
States  has  all  the  power  which  the  States  could  even  if  all  that  is  granted  to  Congress  in  the 
exercise,  except  merely  as  to  declaring  where  provisions  relating  to  representation  were 
the  Senators  shall  be  chosen?  Can  tiere  be  wanting.  I  refer  now  to  the  proviaon  of  the 
any  doubt  that  the  powers  granted  to  or  rec-  Constitution  by  which  the  United  States  are  to 
ognized  as  existing  in  the  States,  whatever  the  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
extent  of  those  powers  may  be,  are  the  meas-  government 

ure  of  the  powers  which  Congress  may  exer-        "What  is  the  nature  of  the  diflBculty  with 

cise  ?    And  therefore,  when  a  State-rights  man  which  we  are  now  dealing  ?    Is  it  a  difficulty 

proves  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  in  harmony  with  republican  institutions  and  a 

States  a  State  has  a  right  to  decide  who  shall  republican  form  of  government,  or  is  it  a  diffi- 

exercise  the  elective  franchise,  he  has  proved  culty  which  is  antagonistic  to  republican  insti- 

also  that  Congress  may  do  the  same  thing  tutionsf.  What  is  the  essence  of  an  aristoo- 

under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  racy?    How  is  it  distinguished  from  a  repub- 

says  that  Congress  may  make  any  regulations  lie?    The  essence  of  an  aristocracy  is  in  this, 

it  chooses  relating  to  the  subject,  or  may  alter  that   the  government  is  in  certain  families 

such  regulations  as  have  been  made  by  the  made  hereditary  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

States.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it    You  may  limit  this 

"  This  is  no  new  doctrine.    It  was  asserted,  aristocracy  to  twelve  men,  you  may  enlai^  it 

as  I  have  already  stated,  in  most  of  the  con*  to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  or  to  ten  thousand; 

ventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  but,  if  limited,  if  certain  persons  are  included 

United  States.  It  was  declared  again  and  again  and  certain  others  are  excluded,  not  for  them- 

in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu-  sdves  merely,  but  for  aU  their  posterity,  yon 

tion  of  the  United  States.  have  an  aristocracy.    There  is,  I  submit  to  this 

"  What  is  the  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  House,  no  other  possible  definition  of  an  aris- 

matter,  upon  the  text  of  the  original  Constitu-  tocracy ;  there  is  no  other  possible  honest  dis- 

tion,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suffrage  ?  tinction  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  repnbJi- 

Why,  first,  that  the  power  to  make  regulations  can  form  of  government 
concerning  elections  is  vested  in  the  States;        "I  say  without  hesitation  that  none  of  those 
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States  in  which  men  are  denied  the  elective  '^Mark  the  words!    Then  comes  the  inhihi- 

franchise  for  themselyes  and  for  all  their  pos-  tion  on  the  States: 

terity  are  republican.    They  are  aristocracies  No  6Ute  shall  make  or  enforoo  any  Uw  which 

more  or  less  offensive  to  republican  institutions  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  iaimunitiea  of  oitisens 

and  to  repnblioan  government;  and  inasmuch  of  the  United  States. 

as  by  the  Constitution  the  United  States  has  '*  By  the  first  clause  citizens  of  the  United 
power,  and  it  is  made  its  duty,  to  guarantee  a  States  are  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
republican  form  of  government  to  each  State,  reside.  One  of  the  inmnunities,  then,  and  privi- 
if  upon  observation  we  find,  as  I  think  we  do  leges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  that 
find  in  Delaware,  in  Kentucky,  in  Maryland,  he  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  he  re- 
in Ohio,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  tiiat  the  govern-  sides,  and  the  inhibition  applies  as  well  to  the 
ments  are  not  republican,  it  becomes  our  duty  deprivation  of  rights  derived  directly  from  the 
to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  us  by  the  Con-  States  as  to  those  rights  derived  directiy  from 
stitution  and  make  those  governments  repub-  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  a  com- 
lican  by  law.*^  prehensive  inhibition  upon  the  States.  They 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Kentucky,  said:  **I  would  like  cannot  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  ^ntleman  a  question  just  here.  I  of  any  privilege  or  immunity  which  he  may 
would  ask  if  he  holds  that  the  Constitution  of  ei\}oy  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  they 
the  United  States  prohibits  any  State  from  cannot  deprive  him  of  any  privilege  or  immu- 
regulating  the  right  of  suffhiige?  And  if  so,  I  nity  whion  he  may  enjoy,  or  which  any  other 
ask  \he  gentieman  how  he  construes  the  tenth  citizen  may  ei\joy,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  in 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  which  he  resides.  This  declaration  in  refer- 
States,  which,  I  believe,  was  suggested  by  his  ence  to  the  rights  of  citizens  is  for  all  or  it  is 
own  State  of  Massachusetts?  I  think,  when  for  nobody.  We  have  certain  privileges  in 
Massachusetts  met  in  State  convention  to  ratify  this  House,  the  two  chief  ci  which  are,  first, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  she  in-  privilege  fi'om  arrest  in  certain  cases  during 
Btructed  her  delegates  not  to  cease  their  efforts  the  sessions  and  while  travelling  to  and  from 
in  the  Pederal  Convention  until  they  had  ob-  our  respective  residences ;  and  the  otiier  is, 
tained  that  amendment,  which  I  wiU  read :  that  we  are  not  held  answerable  elsewhere  for 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  ^^7  *^^^f  *^**  ^^  ^^7  say  here, 

the CoMtitution,norproliibitedbyittothe States, are  "Mr.  Speaker,  consider  what  is  covered  by 

reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people,  the  word  '  privileged,'  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 

"My  question  is,  does  the  Constitution  pro-  *'^^^.^^*  interpolated  by  me  for  the  purpose 

hihit  tiie  States  from  regulating  the  matter  of  of  this  debate.    The  righte  to  which  I  have 

soffnirei^^  referred  are  declared  to  be  the  privileges  of 

Mr.  BoutweU:  "There  is  a  power  recog-  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
nized  in  the  States  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  R«pr«8entatives.  They  are  distinctions  by 
first  article,  and  there  is  a  power  in  tiie  same  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  the  Constitution,  we  are  recog- 
section  granted  to  the  General  Government,  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^  apart  from  other  men.  They  are 
concerning  the  matter  of  elections;  and  the  P^^ileges,  in  the  language  of  the  lexicogra- 
tenth  amSdment  to  tiie  Constitution^  to  which  f}'''^  >^^«*  .^^?f^  advantages,  immuni- 
the  gentieman  refers,  does  not  touch  tills  case  *\f«-  They  are  for  ril  of  us  equally.  We  are 
at  ai  The  power  ^ven  to  the  States  to  reg-  characterized  m  the  Constitution  as ;  members.* 
ulate  the  tiftie,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  ^®  .f^«  ^  members  endowed  with  certain 
elections  is  alj^cifiS  and  distinct  power,  anS  ^^^J??^;  "^^  ^°^^^  *^**  pr^ision  of  the 
it  is  not  distuSrbed  by  tiie  tenth  amendment  Constitution  we  are  peers.  What  are  the 
The  power  given  to  Congress  in  tiie  same  ar-  privileges  under  the  Constitution  of  one  mem- 
tide  to  altir  those  State  regulations  is  a  spe-  ^J"  "«  the  privileges  of  every  other  member. 
cific  power  also,  and  that  is  not  touched  by  the  ^^«?  70^  have  established  the  right  of  one 
tentlUmendme^it  to  the  Constitution.      ^  "^^^^^  ^^^  *?.  *^^^,^^^*  ^J  ?/"  n^.^iir^St'' 

"Heave  now  that  portion  of  my  argmnent  r""  ^fX^^^^'^l^ f^^  V^!^ 

based  upon  tiie  guarantee  clause,  and  proceed  !>«"  of  tiie  House  to  the  same  privileges. 

to  tiie  (Cideration  of  tiie  fo^Seenth  amend-  "^Jof'  ^^**  "  *^?  i^?«°^^  ^^  *^«  «^^*^^^ 

raent  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States,  which  I  am  considering!                    ,         ,.  ^ 

If tiierew^i^y doubt rema^^^  .^No  State  sh^m^^^^^^ 

of  any  person  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  ^f  ^^e  Uniild  States. 

tins  whole  subiect,  as  derived  from  the  tiiree  «  j  .^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^         ^  distinguish  be- 

provisions  of  the  original  text  of  the  Constitu-  .            .>    variotis  classes  of  nersons  in  the 

•"rS*  S!!I**^^*^1-^!L^  Ji?.^      "^^  United  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

of  the  first  sechon  is  m  these  words:  j^            ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^i     5,,  p^. 

An  pwiyjBs  W  or  i»»«rdi«>d  in  the  United  u   j^  Ireland;  they  may  be  white,  they 

States  and  nibject  to  the  jnnsdiotion  theTeof  an  "»«""»»"*•'»•— "1    .   ^  ,     r^^^^tt^tt^J,  *i./>t. 

dUan.  of  the  tnitedStrtes  and  of  the  State,  where-  may  ^  black;  bnt  by  the  Constitution  they 

in  they  leside.  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  that 
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same  Oonstitation  it  is  declared  that  the  privi-  they  should  gaffer  In  representatTon  for  so  do- 
leges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  UDited  ing.  Power  was  given  to  Congress  to  remedy 
States  shaU  not  be  abridged  by  anj  State  of  this  evil,  and  that  power  Congress  is  now 
this  Union.  called  npon  to  exercise. 

**  I  say  again,  therefore,  that  that  proyision  **  Bat,  sir,  consider  the  anomaloas  feature  in 
of  the  Oonstitation  is  for  all  the  people  or  it  is  oar  Gk>remment,  if  the  doctrine  be  saccessfDUj 
for  none  of  them.  Under  that  Oonstitation  maintained  that  we  cannot  legislate  on  this 
we  cannot  select  and  say  that  a  man  bom  in  sabject.  There  are  oitixens  in  Kentucky  and 
this  ooantry  shall  be  entitled  to  certain  privi-  Maryland  who,  if  the  dootrine  set  forth  by  the 
leges  as  a  citizen  to  which  a  man  bom  else-  opponents  of  this  bill  be  a  sound  oonstitational 
where  and  naturalised  shall  not  be  entitled,  doctrine,  are  eligible  to  the  office  ot  President 
We  cannot  say  that  a  white  citizen  shall  eivjoy  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  jet 
privileges  which  are  denied  to  a  black  dtizen  who  cannot  vote  for  Representatiyes  in  Con- 
or to  a  naturalized  citizen,  white  or  black.  gress  or  even  for  a  State,  county,  or  town  offi- 

<<  I  come  now  to  the  second  section,  upon  ciaL    What  is  the  qualificati<«i  for  the  office 

which  I  know  reliance  will  be  placed  by  the  of  President?    He  most  be  a  native  dtizen  of 

opponents  of  the  bilL    It  is  there  provided :  the  United  States  and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

See.  2,  Bepresentatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  Nothing  more.    These  are  the  only  qaalifica- 

the  aevend  States  aooording  to  their  reBpectLve  nam-  tions  for  the  office  of  President.     By  ue  fonr- 

bers,  conntini;  the  whole  nomber  of  persons  in  each  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  we  have 

t?™  for  President  ind  Vioe-President  of  the  United  a^d  other  States  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  Bepiesentatives  in  Congress,  the  ezecative  States.     Certain  State  governments  have  for 

andjudloialoffloenof  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  the  present  denied  those  people  the  right  to 

L<«ishaure  thereof,  ia  denied  to  any  of  the  male  in-  ^t^,  and  yet  one  of  them  may  be  Sected 

rrd1i^'ri^f»n^^  ^'^dentjf  the  Ujdted  SUtes  U  another 

abridgvd,  except  for  piitiolpation  in  Mbellion  or  Vioe-President.    la  there  saoh  an  anomaly  m 

other  crime,  the  Ixaie  of  leprteentation  tlwrein  alull  onr  GoTenunent  t    Are  we  prepared  to  admit 

be  rednoed  in  the  proportion  whioh  the  nnmber  of  its  esistenee  nnleas  the  Oonstitation  impera- 

sDoh  mde  ciUzena  ihall  bear  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  tj^^iy  requires  it  t    The  Constitntion  provides 

male  citizena  twenty-one  yeara  of  ace  m  such  State.  •     v ''^•"■■^»"«     *»»  ■vw..i.w««i«^«.  ^ 

.,  „       .,         '  .„  '      . .  ^.v      »  that  any  one  twenty-flTe  years  of  age,  who 

« If  gentlemen  wiU  consider  these  two  see-  has  be«i  a  citizen  for  se/en  years,  may  be 

taons  togeaier,  they  ;wtU  see  how  entirely  in  ^^cted  a  Representative  upon  thU  floor,  and 

hwmony  they  we  with  each  other,  and  how  colored  men,  although  deniS  the  right  of  snf- 

whoUy  nnsupported  18  the  doctrme  that  there  f^^^  j^  their  own  States,  may  be  elected  to 

a.  ?  f^.T""*  s«5tion  any  concession  to  a  le^Sj^t,  fo,  ^^e  whole  ooSntty.    Thus  is  the 

State  to  abridge  or  deny  to  a  citizen  the  right  qI^^^  Government  put  in  an  anomalouB  and 

to  vote.    By  the  second  section  there  is  a  po-  inconsistent  position, 
htical  penalty  for  doing  that  which  m  the  first       „  This  bill,  then,  is  defensible,  first  on  th« 

section  It  18  declared  the  SUte  has  no  right  to  ^^^^^  j^xt  V)f  the  OonstitnttoiTin  which  the 

do.    I  read  the  first  section :  g^bject  of  suflfrage  Is  considered!  it  is  defensi- 

.  fS;  V  ^^f"^}^^  •"•^°?]^  "S.  *•  P"^"  We  upon  the  guarantee  danae  of  the  Oonstitn- 

Sfh^STf  K^S^'aiZf'^'^t^';^^  tton  (it  is  deSLble  noon  the  fourteenth  artt- 

they  reside.    No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  ^^^  <>'  amendment  to  the  Oonstitation ;  and  n 

which  shall  abrid^  the  privileges  or  immnnitiea  of  is  defeniuble  as  the  exercise  of  a  necessary 

citizens  of  the  Umted  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  de-  power  in  the  Government.    The  power  is  es- 

SI^rnSLL^^  w^nV^^o^t!.''^^^  ^^^  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the 

due  process  or  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  r*^„^^^^^ *  •i.^^i^      j  *^  .jt^jt  v^-^Ka 

its  jiilsdiotion  the  equal  protection  of  t^e  Uws.  Government  itself  and  was  so  regarded  by  the 

men  who  framed  the  Oonstitution  of  1787." 


a  penalty  provided  for  a  State  that  disregards  purpose  of  the  bill  are  to  take  from  the  Statee 

the  mhibition.     We  were  then  actmg  m  the  the  right  to  determine  the  qualification  of 

presence  of  the  fact  that  many  States  of  the  voters.    It  provides  ■ 

Union  were  doin§  that  which  the  fiwt  section  That  no  State  shall  abridge  or  deny  the  ri^W  of 

declared  they  had  no  right  to  do.    It  was  nn-  any  dtiaen  of  the  United  Stotes  to  vote  for  dectors 

certain  when  Oongress  wonld   exercise   the  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Bt^ 

power  conferred  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  ^l  ^^^  Eeoresentativea  in  Congress,  or  for  membew 

fourteenth  amendment,  and,  in  order  that  the  <>?  *!»«  I^egifil^ture  of  the  Stato  in  which  he  may  wh 

c*-*ir-v^«Tr^!.rilii!v^  J  ^  i^  u«icx  wi»i»  i*u«  gj^g  Ytj  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oonditum 

States  riionld  not  take  advantage  of  their  own  of  siverv ;  and  any  piivisioM  in  the  laws  or  oonrti- 

wrong  during  the  period  while  Oongress  might  tution  <rf  any  State  inoonsistent  with  this  seetion  ar* 

be  inactive,  a  penalty  was  provided.  We  knew  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 

that  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Ddaware,  were  *<  Thos  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  invade 

doinff  what  they  were  inhibited  from  doing  by  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  authority  and  subject 

the  first  section  of  the  article,  and  we  said  that  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Federal  control. 
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This  long-conceded 'right  of  the  States  to  de-  proviraon  is  a  grant  of  power  to  CongresB  to 

tannine  for  themselres  who  of  their  citizens  intervene  and  prescribe  the  qualification  of 

shall  exeroiae  the  right  of  snffrage  within  their  electors  of  the  most  nnmeroos  branch  of  the 

respective  jorisdictiona  is  now  for  the  first  time  State  Legislatore  t    Is  it  not  all  that  Congress 

to  be  taken  awaj  by  act  of  Congress  from  all  can  do,  to  insist  or  reqnire  that  the  same  body, 

the  States  of  thia  Union.    It  would  seem  that  or  class,  or  classes  of  persons  who  are  allowed 

the  exerdae  of  thia  power  by  the  States,  al-  to  vote  or  qualified  as  electors  of  the  most  nn- 

most  xmqneationed  ever  since  and  before  the  meroos  branch  of  the  State  Legislatnre  shall 

adoption  of  the  Oonatitatiion,  for  more  than  be  the  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of 

eighty  years,  would  cause  gentlemen  to  heai-  Bepreeentatives  ?    And  are  they  not  to  be  the 

tate  before  taking  sach  a  step.    Is  not  the  ar-  same  persons  who  are  by  the  State  laws  de- 

gnment^  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  dared  qualified  electors  of  the  most  numerous 

people,  and  all  the  States,  have  acquiesced  so  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  t    It 

long  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  sev-  seems  to  me  nothing  can  be  clearer.    No  lan- 

er^ States,  almost  conclusive?    No  two  of  the  gnage  can  make  it  more  explicit.    All  is  left 

States  have  adopted  proviaiona  by  which  the  to  the  State,  except  only  that  the  persons  the 

same  and  idl  the  same  class  or  classes  of  their  State  designates  as  its  electors  of  the  most  nu- 

citizena  vote.    Some  even  have  not  confined  merous  branch  of  its  Legislature  shall  be  the 

the  ri^t  to  chiaena  at  aU.    Aliena  having  de-  constitutional  electors  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

clared  their  intentions  only  are  in  severdl  of  sentatives.  The  Conatitntion  provides  that  the 

the  States  pennitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  State  may  determine  the  persons  who  shall  be 

soffingCL    There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  aoy  electors  of  members  of  tne  House  of  Bepre- 

uniformity.    The  laws  on  the  subject  are  as  sentatives  by  its  act  of  determining  who  uiall 

variant  and  diversified  as  the  climate  and  the  be  the  electors  of  its  most  numerous  legislative 

productlona  of  the  States  themselves.     And  branch.    This  right  of  the  State  to  determine 

yet  the  li^t  and  power  of  the  several  States  the  qualification  of  the  electors  of  the  members 

to  determme  this  question  of  the  qualification  of  its  Legislature  is  older  than  the  Constitution. 

of  voters  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  The  State  derived  the  power  from  the  people 

doubted.    I  do  not  ignore  the  &ot  that  some  of  the  State  before  the  Constitution  was  adopt- 

one  or  man  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  fioor  ed.  The  power,  therefore,  remains  in  the  State 

and  in  the  othw  branch  of  Congress,  together  until  it  is  taken  away.   There  is  nothing  in  the 

with  some  pseudo-commentatora   upon   the  Constitution,  nothing  in  the  provision  quoted, 

Constitntion,  blinded,  as  I  think,  by  tne  heat-  certainly,  granting  the  |>ower  to  the  Federal 

ed  psaaona  of  £uiaticism  and  war,  have  pro-  Government,  or  prohibiting  it  to  the  State. 

fesMd  to  believe  and  have  declared  tiiat  Con-  '^  In  this  view  all  the  commentators,  that  I 

grass  haa  the  constitutional  power  necessary  have  been  able  to  consult,  agree.    It  was  a  ref- 

to  pass  thia  bilL    But  the  conclusions  of  these  erence  of  the  whole  question  to  the  domestic 

gentlemen  are,  I  apprehend,  more  from  the  law — ^to  the  law  of  tne  State.    The  House  of 

deore  that  a  Congress   composed   of  their  Representatives  was  to  be  composed  of  mem- 

fiienda  shonld  intervene  and  control  the  suf-  bers  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  people  of 

fiage  of  the  Statea  in  the  interest  of  the  party  the  several  States,  the  requisite  qualifications 

to  which  they  are  attached  than  from  any  ofthe  electors  of  whom  were  expressly  referred 

settled  conviction  of  constitutional  warrant,  to  the  law  established  by  the  State  itself.  And 

Their  views  and  opiniona  are  confrued,  and  this  provision  was  sustiuned  by  a  large  migor- 

they  seem  uncertain  npon  what  provision  of  ity  of  the  Convention.    The  advocates  of  this 

the  Conatitntion  to  rest  them.     They  base  bUl  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  provi- 

them  more  upon  what  they  consider  tiie  ne-  sion  of  the  Constitution  for  the  power  to  pass 

oessity  of  the  times,  the  wants  of  tiie  nation,  it  There  is  no  grant  here  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

snd  the  will  of  the  people,  aa  expressed  through  vemment    It  only  authorizes  the  same  elec- 

the  party  to  whidi  they  adhere,  than  upon  any  tors  to  elect  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 

express  or  implied  grant  of  power  to  toe  Fed-  sentatives  who  by  the  laws  of  the  State  are 

eral  Government  in  and  by  the  Constitution  qualified  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 

itaett    The  Conatatotion  declares  that :  of  the  State  Legislature.    This  is  what  was  in- 

The  H<iuM  rf  BepnseiiUitives  shBll  be  composed  ^f^  «^^,  «"  .t^**  Ti,?^KniT''^  ^""V**  «^ 
of  memben  choMn  every  seoond  yew  by  the  ^ple  Can  authority  for  this  bill  be  found  under 
ofthe  sevenl  fitates.  sad  the  eleeton  in  eeoh  State  article  one,  section  four,  clause  one,  of  the  Con- 
shall  have  the  qwaliawitiona  requisite  for  eleeton  of  stitution  ? 
the  moat  nimusioiia  bianoh  of  the  State  Legialature. 

"QfHtUMitm,  art.  1,  see.  8,  cUuse  1.  The  tamea,  places,  wd  manner  of  holding  eleo- 

,  _, .         -  •   ,.         .     -         ,            .  .         ^  tlona  for  Senators  and  Bepresentativea  shall  be  pre- 

*'  This,  as  I  beueve,  is  the  only  provision  of  seribed  in  eaoh  State  by  the  Lec^alatnre  thereof;  but 

the  Constitution  in  any  manner  dictating  or  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 

prescribing  the  qnalifieaftions  of  electors.  *  And  ■'"<^  regulations,  except  aa  to  the  places  of  choosing 

the  electors  ot  each  State  shall  have  the  quail-  ^«°*^"- 

fieations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu-  ^*  The  times,  placea,  and  manner  of  holding 

merous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.'    Can  the  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 

any  candid,  fiur-minded  man  pretend  that  this  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
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Ifltare  thereof.    The  times,  places,  and  man-  An  unwarrantable  tnmspoBition  of  power,  •  ♦  •  a 

ner ;  *  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  premeditated  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State 

or  alter  such  regulations.'    What  regulations  ffo^®"^®^**« 

may  Congress  make  or  alter  ?  Clearly,  the  *^  Sir,  for  myself  I  most  heartily  indorse  and 
times,  places,  and  manner,  and  nothing  else :  belieye  this.  This  measure  originated  in  hos- 
tile times  when  and  the  places  where  the  dec-  tility  to  the  States,  and  most  certainly  menaces 
tions  shall  tfi^e  place.  This  is  clear  and  un-  their  existence.  Every  step  in  the  direction 
mistakable.  And  is  there  any  more  room  for  of  this  bill  and  joint  resolution  is  a  step  toward 
doubt  as  to  the  import  of  the  term  *'  manner  ? '  centralization  and  consolidation.  It  evinces  a 
It  seems  to  me  not.  It  cannot  relate  to  the  preme<Utated  design  upon  the  life  of  the  States 
qualification  of  the  electors,  lliis  is  left  where  — ^a  design  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of 
it  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  C<mstitution —  government  in  the  Federal  head.  And  with 
with  the  States  themselves.  Manner  must  re-  this  scheme  consummated,  and  the  others  con- 
late  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  election,  templated  by  the  party  in  power,  there  will  be 
whether  by  ballot  or  ffiva  9oe&,  to  the  mode  or  very  little  left  of  the  States ;  the  rights,  pow- 
manner  in  which  the  elector  idiall  signify  his  ers,  and  all  the  vast  interests  confided  to  them 
choice,  shall  express  his  will.  This  was  the  by  the  people,  will  be  crushed  and  destroyed 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  able  and  under  the  advancing  foot  of  empire.  The 
most  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  Constitu-  States  cannot  long  stand  against  the  grasping 
tion,  where  we  should  almost  suppose  he  had  and  growing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern* 
these  bills  under  consideration.    He  says :  ment. 

What  would  be  add  of  a  clause  introduced  into  the  ,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  most  careful  exam- 
national  Constitution  to  regulate  the  State  eleotiona  ination  and  inquiry,  I  venture  the  assertion 
of  the  membera  of  the  State  Legiahrfiures  I   It  would  that  no  friend  or  advocate  of  the  Constitutiozi 

iL^ttSfa^prmedX:^^^^  «*f  «  *T  ^J  ''i'^^^S^.^^  '^'  Convention, 

governminta.    It  would  be  doomed  so  flagrant  a  vio-  ^^  ratiflcataon  by  the  States^  can  be  found  to 

lation  of  principle  as  to  require  no  commm.t—Story  have  damied  even  that  the  power  to  prescribe 

on  th*  ConttiiuUKfn^  sec  819.  the  qualification  of  voters  in  the  States  was 

"This  bill  proposes  to  regulate  the  State  po^ferred  upon  the  Federal  Government.    It 

elections  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature ;  "» *™®  that  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 

precisely  what  Story  says  would  indicate  an  ^^^  *K«^*  »*  on  toe  ground  that  it  might 

unmistakable  design  to  destroy  the  State  gov-  ^  ^  construed ;  that  Congress— some  future 

emments.    Again  Justice  Story  says :  Congress-might  undertake  to  exercisd   the 

.,.,.,                    \     „  power  of  determming  what  persons  should  ex- 

Norcan  it  be  said  with  wirectness  that  Congress  ercise  the  right  of  snflf^age.    The  gentleman 

ro?erl-J^"fs:i!l2a  '  "«^''  "  quaUflcations  of  ^^  Massi^^usetts  (Mr.XutweU)ldmits,  as 

,,  - «    ^^                ,  -          :,     .  ,  ^  understood  him,  that  this  was  the  charae 

"Mr.  Story  seems  to  have  adopted  very  near-  made  against  the  Constitution  by  its  opponents, 

ly  the  language  of  Hamilton  on  the  same  sub-  Patrick  Henry  was  one  of  them.    He  made 

ject  m  No.  69  of  the  Federalut,  where  he  most  ©very  argument  which  his  great  genius  could 

emijhatically  condemns  the  idea  even  of  mtro-  suggest  to  stir  up  hostUity  to  it    But  who  but 

^cmgsuch  an  article  mto  the  Constitution,  the  gentieman  from  Massaohusette  would  argue 

He  says :  a  constitutional  grant  of  power,  against  the 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced  into  the  plain  letter  of  the  instrument,  on  the  Bngges- 

wfli'^lw  ^^P?""®*?"*  '5?  ^1^*^^.  ^^'^^  to  regu-  tions  of  those  opposed  to  it  and  seeking  to  de- 
late the  elections  for  the  particular  States,  would  any  a.^*  •+„  « j^^4.?^J^V«^«^i-,  v^™-^^.. 
man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  vk  an  unwaf-  *?**  ^^  adoption  merely  because  those  sugges- 
rantable  transposition  of  power  and  as  a  premedi-  tions  were  undemed  by  its  friends  f  The 
tated  engine  for  the  destmotion  of  the  State  govern-  gentieman,  however,  is  mistaken  when  be  says 
^^toXa%  that  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  did  not 

"  In  those  days  no  man  would  have  hesitated  deny  that  this  power  was  conferred  upon  the 

to  condemn  it.    The  Constitution  could  never  United  States  Government,  or  that  the  friends 

have  been  adopted  if  it  had  ccmtained  the  grant  did  not  deny  this  construction  of  those  who 

of  power  to  Congress  to  determine  the  qualifi-  were  opposed  to  it.    It  was  not  only  denied  in 

cation  of  voters  for  officers  of  the  States.  Such  the  discussions  in  the  Convention,  but  it  was 

a  work  is  left  for  these  days  of  revolution  and  delib^ately  denied  by  Hamilton  and  Madison 

usurpation — ^to  the  mad  ftnatics  who  for  parti-  in  the  passage  cdready  quoted  from  the  Fdder- 

san  ends  would  destroy  our  republic  of  States.  alUt,    In  my  judgment,  the  evidence  that  the 

These  authorities  not  only  show  that  the  power  power  to  regulate  the  qualification  of  voters 

to  regulate  the  qualification  of  electors  is  not  was  left  with  the  States,  and  that  the  Conven- 

granted  to  the  federal  Government,  but  that  tion  so  intended  firom  its  language,  from  the 

it  ought  not  to  be  possessed  by  it.    Mr.  Story  declaration  of  the  members,  from  the  eoncur- 

sftys :  rent  history,  from  all  respectable  commenta- 

It  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  transfer  of  power,  tors,  is  conclusive  and  overwhelming.     Any 

indicating  a  premeditated  design  to  destroy  the  State  other  conclusion  will  do  violence  to  the  plain 

governments.  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  be  a  falsification 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  it-  of  the  history  and  debates  upon  it. 
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**  The  argnment,  that,  if  this  power  is  with  ftil  authority  to  exercise  any  power  not  granted 
the  States,  and  not  subject  to  the  ultimate  con-  in  and  by  the  Constitution.  The  exercise  of 
trol  and  regulation  of  the  national  Govemment,  any  other  is  rank  usurpation, 
the  States  have  it  in  their  power  to  refuse  to  "  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  seriously  believed,  or 
act  upon  the  qpeation,  and  thereby  fail  or  neg-  will  be  seriously  contended,  that  the  passage 
lect  to  aend  Kepresentatives  to  Congress  and  of  this  bUl  is  warranted  under  the  clause  of 
thus  destroy  the  Government,  has  very  little  the  Constitution :  *  The  United  States  shall 
force.  Congrossl^vii^  the  power  to  regulate  guarantee  to  every  State- in  this  Union  a  ra- 
the tame,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  publican  form  of  government.'  For  Congress 
elections,  has  all  the  power  that  was  thought  to  intervene,  under  the  pretence  that  the  States 
neceasaiy,  all  that  is  necessary.  This  bemg  to  which  the  bill  is  to  apply  have  not  now  a 
done,  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  mem-  republican  form  of  government,  is  to  decide 
bers  of  the  moat  numerous  branch  of  the  State  that  there  are  no  States  now  in  the  Union  that 
Legislatare  can  and  will  meet  and  elect  Repre-  have  a  republican  form ;  for  the  biU  applies 
sentativea.  It  can  make  no  difference  that  the  alike  to  all  the  States.  It  is  to  decide  tiiat 
electors  are  determined  by  the  State.  Electors  tiiere  never  have  been  any  States  of  ihia  Union 
qualified  to  elect  and  having  the  right  to  vote  that  have  had  a  republican  form.  If  there  be 
for  members  of  the  State  Legislature  exist,  any  State  that  has  a  republican  form,  that  State 
and  mast  always  exist  so  long  as  the  State  it-  ought  to  be  excepted  from  its  operation.  I  am 
seU^  as  snoh,  exists ;  and  Congress  can  require  not  aware  of  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood 
them  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  and  oast  to  claim  that  the  original  States  were  not  re- 
their  ballots  in  the  manner  it  may  see  fit  to  publican  in  form,  and,  if  they  were,  that  settles 
designate.                                «                 ^  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  inter- 

^^  Bat  tbe  gentleman  from  Massachnsetts,  my  fere  with  them  under  this  provision, 

colleague  on  the  committee,  made  one  other  ^*  The  United  States  is  not  to  guarantee  any 

ari^oment  which  I  cannot  fail  to  notice.    He  particular  form  of  republican  government.  The 

claimed,  as  I  understood  him,  that  tiie  power  States  certainly  have  the  right  to  select  or 

of  Congress  to  make  or  alter  such  regulations  choose  for  themselves  the  form,  only  so  that  it 

as  the  State  might  prescribe  was  coextensive  is  republican.    All  are  not  by  liie  Constitution 

with  the  power  granted  to  the  State,  and  that,  required  to  be  Massachusetts.     Ohio's  form 

if  the  Congress  could  not  regulate  the  qualifioa-  may  at  least  suit  her  people  better,  and  the 

tioos  of  electors,  the  States  did  not  possess  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  dictate  or  guar- 

pover  to  prescribe  them.  This  is  a  fundamen-  antee  the  one  or  the  other  as  a  choice  of  par- 

tal  error — ^I  had  almost  said  blunder.    It  is  tioular  republican  forms. 

basing  the  argument  upon  the  most  fatal  heresy  ^^  If  it  were  claimed  that  no  State  is  repub- 

of  these  times— the  heresy  out  of  which  the  lican  in  form  that  does  not  allow  all  its  citizens 

erik  have  grown  that  tiireaten  the  very  life  to  vote,  then  we  should  have  no  republican 

of  the  republio  of  States.    It  reverses  the  en-  States,  because  no  one  of  the  States  does  allow 

tire  <»der  and  system  of  our  Gk)vemment.  llie  all  its  citizens  to  exercise  this  privilege.  It  will 

genUeman  must  have  forgotten  that  the  Fed-  not  be  claimed,  I  suppose,  that  the  State  has 

era!  Govenimettt  is  a  Govemment  of  delegated  not  a  republican  form  of  government  for  the 

powers :  reason  only  that  it  denies  to  its  negro  citizens 

That  the  powers  wA  delegated  to  the  United  States  ^^at  it  also  denies  to  our  citizens*  wives  and 

l>7  the  Ooastitotiony  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  daughters.     And  if  citizenship  alone  confers 

8utee,  sra  reserved  to  the  States  reepectively  or  to  the  right  to  vote,  and  a  State  is  not  republican 

the  people.— r«ia  AmendmtfU  qf  ConttUution,  ^^^  |^^^  ^y^^  right  to  an  uneducated,  half- 

^^  The  power  to  determine  the  qualifications  civilized  colored  man,  how  much  more  is  the 

of  electors  was,  in  the  States,  conferred,  as  we  State .  not  republican  in  form  that  denies  the 

have  before  stated,  by  ^e  people  of  the  States,  educated,  cultivated,  and  refined  woman  the 

in  most  if  not  all  of  them  embedded  in  their  right.    But,  sir,  citizenship  does  not  necessari- 

constitutions  when  the  Federal  Constitution  ly  carry  with  it  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office 

was  formed  and  adopted.    And  that  power  has  under  our  system.    Nor  can  the  denial  to  a 

never  been  delegated  to  the  General  Grovem-  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote  by  a  State  destroy 

menty  and  has  not  been  prohibited  to  the  the  republican  form  of  its  govemment.  It  was 

States.    It  restfl^  therefore,  where  the  people  of  not  so  understood  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 

the  States  placed  it — in  the  States  themselves,  stitution,  and  has  never  been  so  claimed  by 

Sir,  the  powers  and  rights  and  liberties  of  the  any  sane  man.    That  the  question  of  who  shall 

States  and  people  do  not  come  down  from  Con-  exercise  the  right  of  sufiVage  is  a  delicate  and 

grees  or  the  iederal  Govemment.    There  are  most  important  question,  I  admit    That  the 

Bome  powers  with  which  Congress  has  not  power  of  determining  it  ou^ht  to  be  dispassion- 

been  intrusted.     Congress  cannot  determine  ately  and  wisely  exercised  is  equally  true.    On 

jut  how  much  of  liberly  the  people  shall  en-  its  being  so  used  depend  greatly  the  welfare 

joy,  just  how  they  shall  speak  ana  move  and  and  happiness  of  the  body-politic  and  the  per- 

breadie.    All  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov-  manence  and  endurance  of  our   republican 

eiument  cookb  up  from  the  States  and  people,  Govemment  and  institutions.     But,  that  this 

and  it  never  had  and  never  can  have  the  right-  power  rests  in  the  States,  and  ought  to  rest 
Vol,  IX.— 9.    jl 
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there,  I  have  no  donbt.    That  the  rights  and  oos  presentation  of  snch  anomalons  and  inoon- 

liberties  of  the  people  are  safer  with  this  pow-  sistent  propositions.    To  ask  States  to  grant 

er  in  the  control  of  the  States  than  in  the  oon-  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  them 

trol  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  certainly  be-  in  spite  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 

lieve.  States  who  are  asked  to  make  the  gr&iit,  is,  it 

^'  And,  sir,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  seems  to  me,  too  absord  for  grown  men  seri- 

to   the   gentleman  from  Massachosetts  (Mr.  onsly  to  consider.    If  we  have  the  power  now, 

Bontwell),  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

his  bill  and  resolution  for  the  amendment  of  is  foUy.    If  such  an  amendment  is  required  to 

the  Constitution,  and  his  *  cumulative  reme-  confer  the  power  upon  ns,  the  nroposed  law  is 

dies,'  as  he  styled  them,  for  the  evils  which  ez-  the  grossest  and  most  shameless  usarpation 

ist,  in  his  Judgment,  with  reference  to  the  per*  and  oppression. 

sons  who  oughtto  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  "When  the  disting^uisbed   gentleman  was 

are  h,fdo  de  ss.  If  the  power  exists  in  the  Fed-  goading  his  party  on  with  the  lash  of  neoessitj, 

eral  Government  to  pass  this  biU,  whether  and  telling  them  it  was  too  late  to  look  back— 

under  any  one  or  all  the  provisions  referred  to,  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  consummating  the 

then  I  admit  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  revolution  they  had  inaugurated — I  could  an- 

control  the  whole  question  of  suffrage  and  the  derstand  him ;  but  when  he  urged  that  both 

qualification  of  electors  for  all  officers.  State  the  amendment  and  the  law  were  indi^nsable^ 

and  nationaL    There  can  be  no  reason  for  its  because  the  party  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to 

entering  the  State  and  determining  the  qualifi-  where  the  power  now  was,  I  hardly  think  he 

cation,  of  those  who  are  to  elect  the  officers  was  intelligible  to  himself, 

named  in  the  bill,  that  will  not  apply  to  every  "  The  idea  that  this  is  a  nation — ^that  the  na- 

officer  of  tihe  State,  so  far  as  the  question  of  tional  Congress  is  vested  with  all  power  necea- 

power  is  concerned.    The  electors  of  President  sary  to  preterve  whatever  a  minority  of  Ood- 

and  Vice-President  are  not  named  in  section  gress  may  consider  the  life  of  the  nation,  which, 

four  of  the  first  article.    The  power  claimed,  properly  speaking,  now  means  the  life  of  the 

therefore,  under  the  word  *  manner'  in  this  radical  party,  was  urged  with  a  vehemence 

section  can  no  more  apply  to  them  than  to  the  only  equalled  by  the  contempt  with  which  the 

Governor  of  the  State  or  any  other  State  offi-  idea  that  this  is  a  Union  of  coequal,  oonfeder- 

cer.    So  that  if  it  covers  electors  it  may  as  well  ated  States  was  scouted  and  sneered  at 

cover,  and  does  as  necessarily  cover,  all  that  is  "  Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  Ian- 

contemplated  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  guage  of  the  preamble,  the  fact  remains  that 

the  joint  resolution.    The  amendment  is,  then,  we  are  living  under  a  Constitution  framed  by 

worse  than  useless.    If  it  be  necessary  for  the  States,  ratified  by  States,  and  which  has  be^ 

purpose  it  contemplates,  it  must  be  a  most  and  can  be  only  amended  or  altered — ^which  is 

pregnant  admission  that  the  bill  is  unconstitu*  the  better  word  when  applied  to  the  present 

tional.^'  and  the  last  so-called  amendment — by  States. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  ^^  This  singu-  We  are  in  no  sense  a  nation,  and  whenever  we 

lar  anomaly  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in  become  so  we  will  be  a  centralized  de^otisoi 

the  history  of  this,  or,  I  suppose,  of  any  other  in  some  form.    The  United  States  of  Ainerioa 

country.    The  States  are  asked  to  so  enlarge  will  have  ceased  to  exist ;  anarchy  or  empire 

the  grant  of  powers  in  the  Constitution  as  to  will  have  come.    Nothing  short  of  separate, 

enable  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  independent  State  governments  can  manage 

enforce  the  ri^ht  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  and  control  the  great,  diversified,  widely-sepa- 

States  to  vote  in  any  State,  regardless  of  race,  rated,  and  often  conflicting  interests  of  this 

color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  the  people.    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  determine 

constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  the  con-  who  framed  the  Constitution  is  to  ascertain 

trary  notwithstanding.    The  proposition  ask*  who  has  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  it,  as  it 

ing  for  the  grant  of  power  from  the  States,  by  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  its  framers  would 

whom  alone,  when  thus  proposed,  it  can  be  transfer  to  a  power  other  than  its  maker  the 

granted  through  their  Legislatures,  admits  upon  power  under  the  guise  of  amendments  to  iuter 

its  face  that  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  to  and  destroy  it  How  can  it  be  amended?  The 

grant  the  proposition  or  request  of  Congress  is  Constitution  says : 

lodged  in  the  States,  and  that,  if  they  refuse  to  Only  by  the  Legisktnres  of  three-fouitha  of  tja 
transfer  it,  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercise  several  States,  or  by  oonTentions  in  three^fonrtDs 
it ;  and  yet,  before  the  proposition  has  received  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  otier  mode  of  nimcftttO" 
the  sanction  of  a  single  State,  Congress  pro-  ™*y  ^  proposed  by  the  Congress, 
poses,  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  to  *'  This  Congress,  of  course,  prefers  and  pro- 
exercise  all  the  power  which  the  proposed  poses  l^e  former,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
amenflment  would  give  it,  and  which,  for  aught  that  it  does  not  desire  nor  intend  that  the  pe^ 
we  know,  every  State  may  refuse  to  surrender  pie  of  the  States  shall  have  any  right  to  deub- 
when  the  proposition  is  submitted  to  them,  erate  or  decide  on  the  propositions,  chooam^ 
The  reputation  of  the  migority  of  the  Judiciary  rather  to  trust  their  partisans  in  Uie  State  1^ 
Committee  of  this  House  will  not  be  promoted  gidatures,  all  of  whom  have  been  elected  fti* 
in  the  ejea  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  seri-  ready,  without  reference  to  and  without  any 
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knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  elect-  exception  may  be  made  a  test^  and  that  is  the 

ed  them  that  they  wonld  be  called  npon  to  reason  I  object  to  it." 

consider  so  grare  a  proposition  as  the  annul*-  Mr.  Eldndge :  ^^  I  ask  the  gentleman  if,  in 

ling  of  their  own  State  constitutions  on  the  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  proposed  amend- 

qnesticm  <tf  snffirage."  ment  to  the  Oonstitation,  there  may  not  be 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bontwell  to  reconsider  established  by  the  States  any  and  every  other 

was  agreed  to,  when,  a  motion  was  made  to  re-  test  bat  the  two  only  that  are  excepted  ?  " 

commit  the  joint  resolntion  to  the  Jndlciary  Mr.  Bingham :  *'That  is  exactly  what  I  have 

Committee.    This  motion  was  afterward  with-  said  tonohhig  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 

drawn,  and  the  joint  resolution  came  before  fi*om  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BimtweU)." 

the  House  88  fdlows:  Mr.  Eldridge:   ''Not  only  a  religious  test, 

■    BeUrttol9^hvih4amaUandam»e4tf  S^mmt'  but  every  test  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 

ati9«$  €fik>$  VkUeA  SMm  of  Jmeriea  tM  Ckmgren  <w-  oeive,  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 

^aiW  (two-thWs  of  both  Houms  oon^arrinjf ^,  That  property  or  of  education  ?  " 

the  following  ttbolo  be  propowid  to  the  I^Uores  "^  ^  Bingham :  "  Certainly." 

oftheBeTenlStateeasan  imendmenttotheConBti-  ^.  *«"»"«*»".      vj«**»«uj.                   ,,      , 

tation  of  the  United  Statee,  which,  when  ntified  by  ,  ^^'  Maynard,  of  Tennessee :     I  would  ask 

three-foivtlis  of  said  Legisiatiins,  shaU  be  held  as  the  MiUeman  u  his  objection  wiU  not  apply 

part  of  s^d  Chmstittttion,  namely:  equally  to  every  form  of  amendment  we  may 

^r^'^r\^2'  ??,  '^^Xl^f^^^^^'^A *^  ««op*»  ^al««  ^«  undertake  to  declare  affirma- 

TJxuted  Biatea  to  vote  ahall  not  be  d«ued  or  abndged  ♦i«Ji  J? -,»».*  „i,.ii  %^  ^u^  y,««i;«^-»«^«„  ^*  - 

bytiie  TJfflted  States  or  any  Btate  by  reason  ofthe  ^^^^^  ^•^  »**»"  ^®  ^^^  qualifications  of  a 

race,  color,  or  previoua  oonditlon  of  slavery  of  any  voter  I    xnis  proposed  amenoment  speaKS  only 

citizen  or  class  of  dtiiens  of  the  United  States.  negatively  when  it  speaks  of  the  qualifications 

^«8.  8.  The  Coii^;refls  ahaU  have  power  to  emteroe,  of  a  voter,  stating  that  certain  matters  shall 

by  proper  JegHOsbos,  the  proviBions  of  this  artide.  n^t  be  a  test  against  a  voter,  leaving  every 

Mr.  Bontwell :  ^  I  move  to  amend  section  thing  else  open.'' 

one  by  striking  out  the  word  *the'  before  Mr.  Bin^am:  "I  am  glad  to  have  an  op- 

^race.'"  portunity  to  .answer  the  question  of  the  gen- 

The  flcraendment  was  agreed  to.  tleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Maynard).     If 

Mr.  Bontwell  then  said :  ^*Mr.  Speaker,  I  there  were  nothing  at  all  nere  except  the  first 

am  of  opimoB,  upon   the  whole,  that   the  section,  I  might  see  a  great  deal  of  weight  in 

amendment^  as  it  came  from  the  conmuttee^  the  gentieman's  sugg^on.    But  there  hap- 

wfaich  says  tliat  'the  right  of  any  eitizen  of  pens  to  be  added  to  that  a  second  section, 

the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  giving  tcr  Oongifess  the  express  power  to  en- 

or  abri^gedy'  is  a  comprehensive  and  explicit  force  the  prohibition*  The  result  of  the  whole 

dedsratkm.    I  thought  so  when  it  was  drawn,  matter  is,  that,  if  we  amend  this  first  section,  as 

and  on  the  whole  I  think  it  best  for  the  amend-  suggested  by  my  honorable  colleague  as  well 

ment  that  I  should  not  undertake  to  incorpo*  as  by  mysdt  by  the  second  section  Congress  is 

rate  into  it  the  language  used  by  the  gentle-  invested  witii  express  authority  to  enforce  the 

man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  I^ellabarger) ;  but,  in  or-  limitation." 

der  that  the  sense  of  the  House  may  be  tested  Mr.  Jenckes,  of  Bhode  Island,  said :  "  Does 

upon  tilie  question — not  that  I  am  myself  of  the  gentleman  understand  that  th^  second 

the  opinion  that  it  will  add  any  thing  substan-  section  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  pre- 

tifl]  to  tiie  value  of  the  amendment — ^I  will  scribe  affirmatively  the  qualifications  of  elec- 

propose  to  add  to  section  one  the  words  *nor  tors  in  these  elections ;  or  does  it  simply  give 

shall  edaeatitmal  attainments  or  the  possession  the  power  to  enforce  tiie  prohibition  upon  the 

or  ownership  of  property  ever  be  made  a  test  States ;  in  other  words,  can  that  power  be  ex- 

of  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote,'  and  on  erdsed  by  Congress  so  as  to  secure  uniformity 

that  amendment  I  will  ask  the  previous  ques-  of  qualification  of  electors  in  all  the  States  of 

tion."  the  Union?" 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said:  "It  must  oc-  Mr.  Bingham:  "I  answer  the  gentleman 

cur  to  the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts,  on  a  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  ques- 

moment's  refleotton,  that  the  desi^ation  a^  tion  as  a  question  of  law.    There  are  other 

property  and  educational  qualifications  recog-  negative  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

nizes  the  right  in  every  State  of  establishhig  United  States ;  for  example,  the  exnress  nega- 

a  religiotu  test;  and  I  ask  the  gentieman  why  tive  provision  that  'no  State  shall  pass  any 

he  will  imdst  on  tlie  previous  question  upon  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.^  By 

proposition  which,  as  it  stands  by  a  well-  virtue  of  your  judiciary  act,  as  it  has  been  in 

known  rule  of  construction,  commits  this  House  force  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gk>vemment 

to  the  monstroua  proposition  that  every  State  to  tiiis  day,  that  limitation  upon  the  power  of 

it  the  Union  may  establish  a  religious  test  as  the  States  is  uniform,  and,  whenever  or  wher- 

a  qaalificalion  of  the  elective  fr'anchise.    The  ever  any  State  has  undertaken  by  lejiislatiye 

exceptions  made  by  the  gentiemen  are,  I  be-  enactment,  or  by  constitutional  provision,  if 

lisvej  a  property  qualifici^on  and  an  educa-  you  please — ^I  care  not  which — ^to  impair  the 

tioaal  qiulifioatioii,  and  the  result  is,  in  the  obligation  of  contracts,  that  wrong  has,  by  the 

words  itf  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  Amer-  operation  of  your  law,  been  righted ;  so  that 

ica,  that  every  other  thing  not  included  in  this  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  operated 
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nnifonnly;  Whenever  Congress  has  the  power  bum,  Welkor,  Whittemore,  and  William  WUliama- 

under  ^^^^^^^f^^JJ^^^^^  %AT.^Me..r..  Alli«>n.  Archer,  Amell,  J«nes  li 

tions  of  that  mstrument,  even  upon  States,  the  ^ehley,  Axtell,  Bailoy,  Baker,  Banka,  Barnum,  Bock, 

exercise  of  the  power  will  be  as  uniform  as  the  Benjamin,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blair.  BoutwelLBoyden, 

exercise  of  any  affirmative  power  can  possibly  Boverj  Bromwell,  Brooks,  Burr,  Beiyamin  F.  Butler, 

be.    It  must  be  so ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise."  .  C^H^"'  ^^^»  Chanler,  ChurchUL  Sidnejr  Clarke,  Cook, 

Mr  BoutweU:  "Mr.  Speaker  I  do  not  see  iJ^'Sli^y'^.^ri&^W^^^Sl; 

that  the  argument  made  by  the  gentleman  ^em§»7¥erry,  Fields,  Fox,  GStteld,  GeU.  GolladaT, 

from  Ohio   (Mr.  Bingham)  changes  the  con-  Gobs,  Gove,  Qriswold,  Orover,  Haight,  Haisej,  Hard- 

dition  of  the  question  at  all.    If  it  be  true,  ^g,Haughey,  Heaton,  Higby,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss, 

as  he   argues,  that   under  this  amendment  ^f^"^  Humphrey,  Hunter,  f^^^ekes,  Jo^n, 

lu     a*  i.>v?  —?«!  J   v«««  *i.^   -:«v»4.  4^   \^r-.^»^  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Ketch- 
the  States  would  have  the  right  to  unpose  ^^^^  Koonta,'  LaOin,  Lash,  Liilooln,  Uugh- 

a  religious  test,  it  is   equally  true  that  they  ridge,  Marshall,  Marvin,  McCormick,  MoCullouffb, 

can   do   so  now.      What  he   has   said   only  MoKee,Mercw,MiUer,  Moore,  MonrelLMungeii,  Ht- 

addfl  force  to  the  suggestion  I  made, .  that  era,  Newg>mb,  Njblack,  ^lohoU^Nnnn,  O'NeUj, 

the  .m«adment  proposed  by  the  gentlen«n  ??;^i^«SS!;  l!SS:'feo^S2^  A^,  Sl^^ 
from  Ohio,  if  referred  to  the  State  Legisla-  Boss,  Sitgreaves.  Smith,  Spalding,  Stewwi.  Stone, 
tures,  will  be  met  by  all  these  difficulties ;  and,  stover.  Taber,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tin,  John 
although  I  should  be  willing  to  strike  down  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  TJpson,  Van  Aw-nam,  V«n 
all  educational  or  property  tests,  and  all  pos-  AiAeiu  W  V«i  Horn  Van  Tnwro,  Van  Wy^, 
-:i.«i:«.^  ^f  *-\.^\^  \.^\^I  ^^^\a\SZa  4>«»<»-«rii^»A  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.Wilson,  Wmdom,Woo(l- 
sibility  of  their  being  estabhsh^  anywhere,  ^^dge,  Woodwird,  W  Young— 12«. 
the  probability  is  that  the  amendment  which  Not  VoTDro— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Anderson, 
we  are  discussing,  if  submitted  substantially  3amea,  Blackburn,  Bnokley.  Roderick  B.  Butler, 
as  it  came  from  the  committee,  will  be  stronger  Beader  W.  Clarke,  C?™fU,  Dickey,  BUoilFwm- 
before  the  peoples  and  that  if  we  jhonld  at-  S25^«rfitS^  SSSi.^^i^t 
tempt  to  grasp  at  too  much  we  shall  lose  the  ^^^  Lynch,  Mallory,  McCarthy,  Moorhead,  Morrissey, 
whole.  I  believe  that  if  we  adhere  to  the  Pettis,  Pomerov,  Selye,  Stevena,  Lawrence  8.  Trim- 
proposition  to  protect  the  people  of  this  conn-  ble,  Vidal,  Elihu  B.  Washbttme,  Thomas  Williams, 
try  against  distmotion  on  account  of  race,  color,  J"^««  ^-  w  ilson,  and  Wood— M. 
or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  we  undertake  So  Mr.- Shellabarger^s  amendment  to  the 
all  that  it  is  probably  safe  for  us  to  undertake  amendment  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  not  agreed  to. 
now."  The  question  tien  recurred  on  Mr.  Bing- 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Bout-  ham's  amendment,  as  follows : 
well's  amendment ;  and  there  were— yeas  46,        gt^ke  out  aU  of  article  one  and  insert  u  folloifB: 
nays  96.  Sedion  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enfcvce  ^^7}'^^ 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to.  which  shall  deny  or  abridg[e  to  any  male  citizen  of  tbe 

Mr.    Bingham,   of  Ohio,  now    moved    an  Uiated  States  of^sound  mind  and  twenty^ney«« 

amendment^Sn  lieu  of  tlJe  flrrt  section,  to  S^^^S  S^^f^e^So^XL^^^^^^ 

wbicn  Mr.  Bhellabarger    onered  an  iMnend-  have  actually  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year  next 

ment,  as  follows:  preoedinff  such  election,  subject  to  such  registnti(» 

a^x.       *.  i    *v  i       ^    i^ir    •»•    1.       ^1-  laws  and  laws  prescribinglooal  residence  as  the  Stole 

Strike  out  in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bmgham  the  jj^j  enact,  except  such  of  said  citizens  as  shall  en- 

pTOviBion  proposed  to  be  Inserted  in  lieu  of  section  -gj^  i^  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  who  may  have 

one  of  the  proposed  new  article  of  .the  Constitution,  %^^  ^^  ^^itiXH  be,  duly  convicted  of  treason  or  other 

and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following :  infamous  crime 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall                             *  j    '^  1 
deny  or  abridge  to  any  mble  citizen  of  the  United        The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
States  of  the  affe  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  and  ^^  the  netrative — ^yeas  24,  nays  160,  not  voting 
who  is  of  sound  mind,  an  equal  vote  at  all  elections  oq  ,  ««.  A^ii/x«ra .                  t      " 
in  the  State  in  which  he  shall  have  such  actual  real-  ^^_1  ^  I^uows . 
denoe  aa  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  except  to  such 
as  have  engaged  or  may  hereafter  ensaffe  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebeUion  against  the  United  States,  and  to  — , 1 ^-  — :»,. «.    ^i* 

such  aa  shall  be  duQr  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  Phelps,  Plants,  Bobinson,  Boss,  Spalding,  DW^"f » 

other  infamous  crime.  Stone,  Tift,  John  T.  Wilson,  Woodward,  and  Yoang 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided       Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Amell,  Delos  B.  Ashley, 

in  the  negative— yeas  61,  nays  126,  not  voting  Jwnes  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Banks,  Beaman,  Bgttyi 

Tkas— Messrs.  Delos  B.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Beaman,  Buckland,  Buckley,  Burr,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  taxe, 

Beatty,  Benton,  Boles,  Bowen,  Broomall,  BuokUnd,  Callis,  Gary,  Chanler,  Churchill,  Sidney  Clarke,  tiuji 

Cake,  Clift,  Cobb,  Cobum,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Corley,  Covode,  Calloin,PiW 

Eckley,  Bggleston,  Ela,  James  T.  Elliott^  French,  Delano,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggle^ton,  t^ 

Gravely.  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  Hooper,  Chester  D.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T.  Elliott,  Ferriss,  iverry, 

Hubbard,  Judd^  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  Georee  V.  Fields,  Fox,  French,  Getx,  Golladay,  Gosb,  Oov«t 

Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Logan,  May-  Gravejy,  Gnswold,  Grover,  Halaey,  Hamilton,  ii*r- 

nard,  Mullins,  Newsham,  Norris,  Orth,  Paine,  PlanU,  ding,  Hawkins,  Higby,  Hooper,  Hopldns,  Chester  j^. 

Polsley,  Price,  Prince,  Sawyer,  Schenok,  Scofleld,  Hubbard,  Hulbnrd,    Humphr^,    Hunter,  Jf°^,f^' 

Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Starkweather,  Stokes,  Sypher,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  ^^''?^* 

Twichell,BobertT.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  CadwaladerC.  Kellogg,   Kelsey,  Kerr,  Ketoham,  KoonU,  1^.^°' 

Washburn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  Lash,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  U3X' 
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coin.  Lioaxi,  Logan,  lK>i2g'liridge,  Lynch,  MaIloi7,  Mar-    lack^  Niobolson,  Phelps,  Polsley,  Pruyn,  Bandall, 
ihali,  MaiVin^  Maynara,  McConnick,  McKee,  Mer-    Bobinfion.  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Stone,  Taber,  TLft,  Van 


Aemam,  Van  Ai^en,  Burt  van  Horn,  Bohert T.  Van  bume,  Wood,  and  Woodbridge— 81. 

Horn,  Van  Tramp,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Oadvalador  C.  o^  rtwo-thirda  hAvinir  voted  in  favor  thpro- 

Waaibnm,  H^n^  D.  Waahbiin,  WilUam  B.  Wash-  ' /r?i,^JT  :«f   !r  1  f-^^    ^    J 

bnm,  Wdker,  Whittemore,  Thomas  Williams,  WU-  ^O  t^^®  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Ham  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,    Windom,  and  t     xi_     a       i.            t               AOi.v    xi.     •  •  ^ 

Woodbridge— 160.                        ^               '  In  the  Senate,  on  January  28th,  the  joint 

KoT  Vomre— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Anderson,  resolution  of  the  Senate,  proposing  an  amend- 

Archcr,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Barnnm,  Blaokbum,  Bod-  ment  to  the  Constitution,  was  considered  in 

cnek  B.Bntler,  deader  VT.  Clarke,  CoraeU,  Dickey,  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  question  was  on 

&h'^,^ffiS^;ASrerw^^^^^  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

ard  D.  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Kitehen,  Knott.  MoGar-  the  J odicnary. 

thy,  Korrissej,  Nicholson,  Pettis,  R)e,  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "  This  amend* 

^vens,  John  Trimble,  Lawrenw  S.  Trimble,  Vi<hd,  ment  is  a  declaration  to  make  all  men,  without 

^ihn  B.  Washbume,  James  F.  Wilson,  and  Wood«  ^^^  to  race  or  color,  e^ual  before  the  law. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  so  numerous, 

So  the  amendment  was  r^gected.  bo  convincing,  that  they  carry  conviction  to 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  be  every  mind.    The  proposition  itself  has  been 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  recognized  by  the  good  men  of  this  nation ; 

The  result  having  been  announced  as  abov^  ^nd  it  is  important,  as  the  new  administration 

the  joint  resolution,  being  engrossed,  was  read  enters  upon  the  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this 

the  third  time.  country,  that  it  should  start  on  this  high  and 

Mr.  Boutwell :  "  I  move  the  previous  ques-  noble  principle  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 

tion  on  the  passage,  and  demand  the  yeas  and  that  they  are  really  equal  before  the  law.    We 

nays^"  cannot  stop  short  of  this. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  «*  it  mdst  be  done.    It  is  the  only  measure 

main  question  ordered.  that  will  really  abolish  slavery.    It  is  the  only 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  its  passage,  guarantee  agunst  peon  laws  and  against  op- 

and  it  was  decided  in  the  af^rmative,  as  fol-  pression.    It  is  that  guarantee  which  was  put 

lows :  ^  the  Constitution  of  ihe  United  States  ongi- 

YxAs— KessTs.  Allison,  Amell,  Dclos  B.  Ashley,  nally,  the  guarantee  that  each  man  shall  have  a 

James  M.  Aahley,  BaUey,  Baldwin,  Banks^  Beaman,  right  to  protect  his  own  liberty.     It  repudiates 

Beatty^njandn,  Benton.  Blackburn,  Blaine,  Blair,  that  arrogant,  self-righteous  assumption,  that 

Callia,  Churohill,  Sidney  Clarke,  Clift,  Cobb.  Oobum,  destinies  of  another.    You  may  put  this  m 


T.  Elhott,  Famswortn,  Jb  emss.  U'eny,  JJlelds,  rrencb,  1-:^-.^ «  f  1, a  on Afltion 

Gtrfield,   Ooss.  Gove    QraYely,  GViwold,  Halsey  agitate  the  question.    _.-.__          , 

Usmilton,  leading,  Han^ey.  Beaton,  Higby,  Hoop-  mutable  law  of  the  land ;  Wt  it  be  fixed ;  and 

er,  Hopkins,  Chester  DTHabbard,  Hulbord,  Hunter,  then  we  shall  have  peace.     Until  then-  there  is 

Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Jadd,  Julian,  Keller,  no  peace.     I  cannot  add  to  the  many  eloquent 

l:!!^V?'ll:SiJ^'wmli'lS^e^^^S;  speeches, that  have  been  made  on  this  great 

Loan,  IxMnn,Louffhndge,  Lynch,  Marvin,  Maynard,  question  in  this  House. 

McKo«,  Mercur,  Hiller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell^  The    presiding    officer    (Mr.   Ferry  in  the 

Mnllixis,  Myers^ewoomb.  Newsham,  Noma,  Nunn,  chair)  :     *'  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

OJNeUl.  Orth,  Paine,  Pjrham,  Peters.  Pierce,  Pike,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Pile,  Pumts,  Poland.  Price,  Phnce,  Baum,  Bobert-  f^  oHn'Vo  r^T^*  » 

son,  BootB,  SawyerTSoofleld,  Selye,  Shanks^  Sheila-  ^  stxiJce  out . 

bsaver,    Smith,  Spalding,   Starkweather,   Stewart,  No  Stattf  shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  its 

Btol^  Stover,  Tame,  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trim-  citizens  to  vote  and  hold  office  on  account  of  race, 

ble,  'nowbridge,   Twichell,  IJpson,  Van  Aemam,  oolor,  or  previous  condition. 

Burt  Van  Horn.  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Vim  Wyck,  »i  ^^  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Henry D.  Wash-  .  u*    #    •*•          ^  *v   -n  u  jt 

bnra.  WilltAin  B.  WflAhbiim.  Welker.  Whittemore.  The  nght  of  Citizens  of  the.  United  I 


Nats— Messrs.  Archer,  Aztell,  Baker,  Bamum,  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Beck, Bingham, Boyer,  Brooks,  Brarr,  Caiy^hai^er,  -^   p^vis,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  move  to 

H°^&rpfe  jS'i  ?S&  r»,  a-end  the  rlolution  by  asking : 

Kerr,  Knott    Marshall,  McConnick,  Mungen,  Klb-  And  this  and  all  future  proposed  amendments  to 
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the  CoDBtitntioii,  whether  proposed  hj  the  Congress  States  where  the  adyocacj  of  the  equal  ri^ts 

^I\^^!??'2i**^^.^%^!S^^2?'^*'P^o??*'"^  and  privileges  of  those  colored  men  has  not 

of  the  I>ffislatiiree  of  two-thirds  of  the  seTeral  States,  -u^^^  ;„  xuf  ^^^  .«j  :„  ^^4.  «^„  ««^/x,^„i,n 

instead  oTbeing  submitted  to  the  Legislstores  OTto  ^  ^  ^^  V^  ^^  ,^  »»0*  »^<>^  unpopular, 

conventions  ofthe  several  Butes,  shaU  he  submitted  Yes,  sir,  the  cause  of  the  poor,  wronged,  op- 

t»  the  vote  of  the  people  of  each  State ;  and,  if  a  ma-  pressed  negroes  has  been,  now  is,  and  for  some 

jority  of  tiie  people  entitled  to  vote  on  the  proooaed  jears  will  continue  to  be,  an  nnpopnlar  cause. 

amendment  in  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  ThA  nnhlin  m^n  ai>  fhA  nnliHoji]  nArfcv  thnt  hrvn. 

shall  vote  in  fiivor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  it  ^^f  P^^"*  ™*^  ^'  ^®  £?  ♦J?^.    !!    n 

shall,  to  aUmtentoandpurposes*>  a  part  ofthe  Con-  «stly  and  aealonaly  espouses  their  cause  will 

stitution.  oontunie  to  be  misnnderatood,  misrepresented, 

and  maligned.    In  the  past  the  true  and  tried 

"  Mr.  President,  the  party  in  power  professes  friend  of  the  black  man  has  been  made  to  feel 

to  be  very  democratic.     I  believe  it  makes  the  hatred  and  power  of  the  enemies  of  the 

louder  pretensions  to  democracy  than  the  Dem-  black  race.*   It  is  too  much  so  now,  and  I  feer 

ocratio  party  ever  did  or  now  do.    But  what  ft  will  be  so  in  some  portions  <rf  tiie  country 

is  its  practice  f    The  honorable  Senator  from  for  years  to  come." 

Kevada,  who  has  charge  of  this  measure,  wants  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  The  qnes- 
to  submit  his  proposed  constitutional  amend-  tion  which  I  wish  to  discuss  just  now  is  that 
ment  to  Legislatures  already  elected.  He  of  the  proper  submission  of  this  amendment 
wants  to  attach  the  amendment  to  the  Consti-  to  the  x>eople  or  to  the  States.  I  am  not  able 
tutionby  the  first  heat.  How  do  he  and  his  to  concur  m  all  ofthe  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
friends  carry  out  their  professions  of  demoo*  ator  from  Kentucky.  One  of  the  features  of 
racy  ?  The  Legislatures  already  chosen  are  to  his  proposition  is,  that  the  amendment  may  be 
act  upon  this  amendment,  although  they  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  in  advance  of  it  and  with-  voted  upon  in  the  popular  way  hy  the  people. 
out  regard  to  It.  Now,  my  proposition  is,  that  l  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
neither  the  Legislatures  already  chosen,  nor  etitution  of  the  United  States  authorizing  tbo 
those  which  may  hereafter  be  chosen,  nor  any  ratification  of  an  amendment  in  that  mode. 
convention  chosen  in  the  several  States,  shall  So  far.  as  the  fhtnre  is  concerned,  I  have  no 
be  called  upon  to  act  <m  the  ratification  of  this  doubt  that  we  may  so  amend  the  Oonstitution. 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  The  question  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  now  is, 
that  that  question  shall  be  submitted  directly  how  shall  this  amendment  be  considered  bjr 
to  the  people  of  the  various  States.   '  the  people?    It  is  radical  and  important,  and 

"  Now,  sir,  what  necessity  is  there  for  hav-  it  should  be  decided  in  the  country  according 
ing  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Oonstitution  to  the  will  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
submitted  either  to  a  Legislature  or  a  oonven-  How  can  that  be  done?  In  the  absence  of  a 
tion,  in  a  State,  called  for  the  purpose  of  acting  constitutional  provision  authorizing  it,  I  can- 
on the  proposition  ?  They  cannot  add  to  the  not  see  how  it  can  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
proposition ;   they  cannot  subtract  fh>m  it ;  vote  in  the  States. 

they  cannot  modify  it.    The  proposition  is  to        "There  are  only  two  modes  of  ratification: 

be  voted  for  or  against  as  a  totality,  as  an  en-  one  is  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  St^es,  and 

tirety,  as  a  matter  beyond  the  control  of  the  the  other  by  conventions  called  in  the  States; 

body  to  which  it  is  submitted  either  for  accept-  and  it  seems  to  be  competent  for  Oongresa  to 

anoe  or  rejection."  decide  upon  the  mode  of  ratification  as  be- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  **Mr.  tween  these  two  modes.  The  Senator  torn 
President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tells  us  Connecticut  qI[t.  Dixon)  has  proposed  a  sub- 
that  in  proposing  this  amendment  we  are  seek-  mission  to  conventions  in  the  States,  as  I  ua- 
ing  to  perpetuate  our  power.  A  word  to  the  derstand  it.  That  is  the  nearest  possible  an- 
Senator  on  that  point.  He  knows  ahd  I  know  proach  that  we  can  now  make  to  the  people 
that  this  whole  struggle  in  this  country  to  give  with  this  amendment.  I  widi  we  could  pro- 
equal  ri^ts  and  equal  privileges  to  all  citizens  vide,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  practicable, 
of  the  United  States  has  been  an  unpopular  that  this  amendment  shall  not  be  considered 
one;  that  we  have  been  forced  to  struggle  by  any  Legislature  already  selected.  K  it 
against  passions  and  prejudices  engendered  by  could  be  submitted  to  Legislatures,  the  mem- 
generations  of  wrong  and  oppression ;  that  we  bera  of  which  are  hereafter  to  be  elected,  that 
have  been  compeUed  to  struggle  against  great  would  answer  every  purpose,  as  I  think,  dc- 
interests  and  powerful  political  organizations,  sired  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut ;  but  I 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  struggle  of  the  suppose  it  is  not  practicable  or  possible  for 


States,  to  am  not  sure  upon  that  questioL. 

clothe  them  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  give  could  feel  sure  that  we  might  say  that  tno 

them  the  privilege  to  be  voted  for,  to  make  Legislatures  now  elected  shall  not  consider  it. 

them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  white  citizens  I  want,  in  some  mode  or  other,  the  people  to 

of  the  United  States,  has  cost  the  party  with  pass  upon  this  measure.    If  they  decide  that 

which  I  act  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  votes,  suffrage  in  this  country  shall  be  without  limit, 

There  is  not  to-day  a  square  mile  in  the  United  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  their  voice ;  it  be- 
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comes  right  so  fiir  as  GoTemment  is  concerned:  in  the  South  was  called  for  bj  high  consider- 
but,  nntu  that  is  done,  no  submission  will  be  ations  and  most  be  maintained.  Yonr  party 
altogether  satisfiiotory.  So  that  I  know  of  no  took  plain  ground  upon  that  question ;  but  in 
mode  hy  whioh  we  can  secure  the  voice  and  the  Northern  States,  in  the  State  that  I  have 
judgment  of  the  people  except  that  suggested  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body,  what  po- 
bj  the  Senator  from  Connecticnt ;  and  what  I  sition  did  you  take  t  You  go  on  to  say : 
wish  to  say  now  to  the  Senate  is  in  fevor  of  ^^^  ^^  q^^,^5^^  ^^  ^^^^g^^  i^  ^1  ^^  1^^^ 

that  proposition.  Btfttes  properly  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States. 

*'  I  submit  to  honorable  Senators  on  all  sides 

that  none  of  ns  to-day  politically  stand  in  a  ''Not  yet  a  year  old  is  this  political  faith, 

position  to  deny  this  proposition.    It  is  pro-  declared  by  the  grand  council  of  your  party, 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  'opaa  which  Grant  and  Colfax  stood  before  the 

the  people,  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  people ;  and  now  you  propose,  without  giving 

State  Convention,  shall  have  a  voice  upon  this  ^^  people  a  voice  or  a  hearing  upon  the  ques- 

matter.    It  is  their  matter.    It  is  ours  no  ftff-  tion,  to  say  that  the  right  to  control  sunrage 

ther  than  we  oondtitute  a  part  of  the  body  of  ^  ^^e  Northern  States  does  not  belong  to  the 

the  people.     The  Senator  from  Connecticut  people  of  those  States, 

proposes  that  tiie  people  shall  speak  upon  the  .  *^  ^  ^^  honorable  Senators,  upon  this  ques- 

great  q[neBtion  of  changing  the  Constitution  of  *i<^^  ^^  submission  for  ratification,  what  that 

the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  plighted  faith  of  a  great  party  to  the  people 

political  power.    Is  that  unreasonable?    Is  it  ^^^  meant    Was  it  an  evasion?    If  so,  your 

not  right?  •  JHd  not  this  Government  come  party  is  unworthy  of  a  nation's  support    Was 

from  the  people  through  State  conventions  ?  **  *  trick  and  a  fraud?    Then  yon  are  not  only 

Is  it  not  right  that  when  we  change  it  we  shall  nnworthy  of  a  nation's  support,  but  worthy 

come  as  near  to  the  people  as  is  possible  ?  0^7  ^^  ^^  condemnation  of  virtuous  manhood 

"  Who  says  that  a  member  of  a  Legislature  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.    To  the  people 

elected  last  summer  or  fall  ought  to  act  upon  7^^  submitted  the  question  last  faU,  did  you? 

a  question  that  was  not  considered  by  the  ^^^  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 

people  when  they  elected  hhn  ?    Did  I  under-  ^7  t*iat  the  election  last  fall  meuit  something  I 

stand  some  Senator  to  say  that  this  question  ^^  ^o,  what  did  it  mean  ?  You  said  to  the  party 

was  considered  in  the  election  ?    I  think  some  ^l^en  they  cast  ballots  for  Grant  and  Colfax : 

Senator  interrupted  the  distinguished  Senator  '  Yoxir  ballot,  if  it  means  any  thing  on  this 

from Koitud^  and  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  means  just  two  propositions:   first, 

election  of  last  falL   I  call  your  attention  to  the  *J»at  in  the  Southern  States  Congress  shall 

election  of  last  fell,  honorable  Senators,  and  I  maintain  equal  suffrage  to  loyal  men ;  but  in 

ask  you  now  to  stand  upon  the  pledge  of  honor  ^^e  other  States,  in  tiie  Northern  States,  the 

that  your  party  made  to  the  people  in  the  elec-  ^E^^  to  control  suffrage  belongs  to  the  people 

tion  last  fell.  ^^  those  States.'     Did  it  belong  to  them? 

"  The  position  of  the  Democratic  party  last  Then  give  them  a  voice  upon  it  and  make  this 

summer,  I  presume,  is  not  a  question  of  doubt  declaration  of  your  party  true,  and  not  stand 


for  Grant  and  Colfax,  cast  a  vote  against  uni-  The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  amend- 

versal  suffrage  is  as  plain.   You  took  the  ques-  ment  is  withdrawn." 

tion  away  Stnn  the  people.    You  sidd  that  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said:   "What 

they  need  not  consider  it.    You  said  that  they  ^  t^e  question  ?    It  is  not  merely  a  question 

should  not  consider  it  last  summer;  and  now  of  suffrage.    That  of  itself  is  a  subject  of  vast 

I  understand  it  to  be  proposed  to  submit  it  to  importance,  and  is  now  agitating  the  public 

Le^datmes  that  are  not  agdn  responsible  to  mind  of  this  country  to  a  very  great  extent, 

the  people,  but  that  were  elected  before  this  The  question  whether  the  female  sex  should 

question  is  submitted.    The  second  section  of  ^e  permitted  to  participate  in  the  privilege 

the  Chicago  platform,  not  yet  a  year  ^Id,  de-  o^  suffi-age,  whether  other  restrictions  should 

dared  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party,  ^  removed,  the  question  of  age,  the  question 

and  I  simply  ask  honorable  Senators  now  to  of  property,  a  multitude  of  questions  are  or 

make  the  pledged  and  plighted  feith  of  their  may  be  raised  which  are  vastly  important  and 

party  to  the  country  good  and  true,  and  not  interesting  in  connection  with  the  right  of 

in  the  fcce  of  the  nation  and  humanity  to  give  snff^age.    But,  mr,  we  ^e  not  now  dealing 

it  the  lie  *  merely  with  the  quauncation  of  voters.     The 

The  gos^tee  by  Congn»8  of  equal  suflh«e  to  hH  <1J«??o^  ^  not  wtat  shall  be  the  qualifications 

lord  men  at  the  South  i?m  demanded  by  every  con-  of  the  voter,  but  who  shall  create,  establish, 

nientionof  publio  safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  jus-  and  prescribe  those  qualifications;   not  who 

tice,  and  must  be  midntained.  shall  be  the  voter,  but  who  shall  make  the 

^  That  la  plain  enough.  In  that  you  say  that  voter, 

the  guarantee  of  suff'rage  to  all  the  loyal  men  "In  considering  that  question;  we  ought  to 
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remember  that  it  is  utterlj  impossible  that  any  of  that  kind  were  made,  it  is  yerj  tme  it  might 

State  should  be  an  independent  republic  which  be  objected,  ^  This  goes  to  the  foundation  of 

does  not  enturely  control  its  own  laws  with  yonr   Government;  this  is  not  amend^eoit; 

regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    Nor  does  it  it  is  revolution,  it  is  subversion.' .  Oaa  that 

make  the  slightest  difference  with  regard  to  not  be  said  in  this  instance?    Is  the  proposed 

this  that  any  abdication  or  abnegation  of  its  amendment  any  more  a  fair  carrying  oat  of 

power  is  voluntary.    It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Oonstitntion  when   it 

proposed  that  the  States  shall  voluntarily  re-  provides  for  its  own  amendment  than  it  'wonld 

linquish  their  power  to  control  the  subject  of  oe  if  it  proposed  directly  to  subvert  the  form 

suffrage  within  their  respective  limits.    Sir,  of  government,  if  it  be  trae  that  the  right  of 

suppose  a  State  should  voluntarily  assume  upon  ezercinng  and  controlling  the  power  of  snf- 

itself  a  foreign  yoke,  or  declare  by  a  minority  frage  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  State  or  it 

of  its  own  people,  or  even  by  a  nnammous  ceases  to  be  a  republic  ?  " 

vote,  that  it  would  prefer  a  monarchy,  would  Mr.  Ferry :  "  I  move  to  amend  the  recital  in 

the  fact  of  its  being  voluntary  at  all  affect  the  the  proposed  amendment  by  striking  oat  the 

question  whether  it  was  still  an  independent  words  *•  the  Legislatures  of  land  inserting  the 

republic?  words  ^conventions  in,'  and  also  where  the 

^'  Now,  sir,  it  may  be  that  the  people  of  this  word  *  Legislatures'  occurs  in  the  second  place 

country  in  their  present  condition  of  mind  are  to  insert  the  word  'conventions'  in  Ilea  of  it. 

ready  to  relinquish  the  power  in  the  States  of  I  find  that  the  Constitution  merely  refers  to 

regulating  their  own  laws  with  regard  to  suf-  '  conventions.' " 

frage ;  and  if  it  should  so  prove,  and  the  result  The  President  pro  tempore  :   "  The  amend- 

should  show  that  your  own  State  (Ohio)  and  ment  will  be  read." 

my  State  (Oonnectiout),  having  once  or  twice  That  the  foUowme  article  be  proposed  to  oonven- 

voted  against  extending  the  nght  of  suffrage  tlons  in  the  several  States  aa  an  amendment  to  the 

to  the  negro  race,  should  now  consent  that  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whieb,  when  ratl- 

central  power  should  regulate  that  question.  ^^4  ,^y  three-fourths  of  said  conventions,  ahaU  be 

and  should  do    this  voluntarily  and  freely,  vahd  aa  part  of  the  ConstituUon,  etc 

nevertheless  they  would  by  that  action  lose  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  sud:  "I  will  state 

their  character  as   republican    governments,  what  I  understand  to  be  the  principle  of  the 

And,  sir,  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  that  in  Constitution  in  relation  to  amendment,  and  I 

the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ask  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 

States  there  was  an  entire  neglect  to  interfere  Kansas  for  one  moment  to  the  proposition, 

in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  question  of  The  great  leading  idea  of  the  amendment  which 

suffrage  in  the  several  States.    Look  through  he  proposes  is,  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 

the  Constitution  as  it  was  formed,  and  you  States  should  have  any  right  whatever  that 

find  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  question  of  every  other  citizen  is  not  entitled  to  share.  Do 

suffrage,  except  by  reference  to  existing  laws  I  understand  the  honorable  ^gentleman's  idea? '^ 

and  qualifications  in  the  then  existing  States.  Mr.  Pomeroy :   **  My  idea  is  that  civil  and 

"  It  was  the  principle  that  an  independent  political  rights  belong  to  all  citizens  alike ;  I  do 

republic  must  necessarily  control  the  question  not  mean  the  rights  of  private  property." 

of  suffrage  in  its  own  elections.    This  lies  at  Mr.  Davis:    **We  understand  each  other, 

the  very  foundation  of  all  government,  and  it  Now,  I  lay  down  the  proposition  with  more 

is  therefore  wholly  impossible  for  any  State  distinctness,  with  more  truth  and  philosophy 

to  be  an  independent  republic  or  an  indepen-  than  the  honorable  Senator's  proposition,  Uiat 

dent  government  in  which  the  right  of  suf-  each  State  in  the  Unioi^  is  entitled  under  our 

frage   is  controlled  by   an   external   power.  Constitution  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 

whether  by  the  consent  of  that  State  or  against  any  or  every  other  State  is  entitled  to.    Here 

its  consent.    'For  that  reason,  when  it  is  pro-  is  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  all  her  illustrious 

Eosed  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  history  and  with  all  of  her  Revolutionary  remi- 

tates  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  questionable  nisoences,  excluded  by  force  and  violence  from 

whetherlt  is  not  an  amendment  which  subverts  her  Just  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the 

the  whole  foundation  and  principle  of  the  Gov-  United  States.    Here  is  the  State  of  Mississippi 

ernment.   Suppose  an  amendment  were  offered  in  the  same  predicament.    Here  is  the  State 

here  to-day  proposing  that  this  Government,  of  Texas  in  a  like  predicament.    Here  is  the 

instead  of  being  a  republic,  should  be  a  mon-  State  of  Georgia  in  a  sort  of  hybrid  condition, 

archy ;  suppose  it  were  proposed  to  strike  out  neither  fiesh  nor  fowl,  neither  fish  nor  bird, 

the  clause  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  a  fhlly  represented,  I  believe,  in  the  other  branch 

republican  form  of  government  to  each  State,  of  Congress,  and  without  a  voice  in  this  assem- 

and  instead  of  that  to  insert  a  guarantee  of  a  bly  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  nation ;  and 

monarchy  to  each  State.    I  do  not  know  that  in  this  condition  of  things  the  Senate  of  the 

this    amendment  would  not  be  within   the  United  States   undertakes  the  burlesque  of 

power  of  Congress  to  propose.    The  Consti-  gravely  amending  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United 

tution  provides  that  Congress  may  propose  Statesl 

such  amendments  as  in  its  own  judgment  it  ^^  Sir,  I  say  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Senate 

shall  think  best  aud  proper.    If  a  proposition  of  the  United  States  to  act,  in  this  state  of  its 
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organizaMon,  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  forms.    It  is  insisted  that  the  Republican  party 

the  Gonatitiition.    It  is  a  mookerj.    If  there  committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  that,  so  far  as 

W8fl^  oonmuiiiieation  between  the  other  world  8iif&>age  in  the  loyal  States  was  concerned,  it 

and  this,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  States.  Thatreso- 

dead  who  have  been  so  long  since  borne  to  lotion,  perhaps,  went  no  further,  and  was  in- 

their  graves,  the  enormity  of  such  a  proposition  tended  to  go  no  farther,  than  to  define  the  con- 

woold  be  enough  to  reanimate  their  ashes  and  stitutional  position  of  the  party — that,  as  the 

to  make  tiieir  Qlustrious  persons  turn  over  in  Oonstitotion  now  is,  the  regulation  of  suffrage 

their  tombs.    Is  the  extravagance  of  this  day  belongs  to  the  several  States ;  but  it  certainly 

and  generation  of  ours  to  have  no  bounds?    I  was  not  intended  to  commit  the  party  to  the 

aak  you,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in  doctrine  that  it  would  not  at  any  time  there- 

the  chavX  an  advocate  of  all  these  anomalous  after  propose  to  change  the  Constitution  upon 

and  revolutionary  movements,  by  what  author-  that  subject. 

ityeaa  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  proceed  ^'Now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  speak 

to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  ex-  for  a  few  minutes  in  regard  to  the  language  of 

elndixigthe  State  of  Georaia  from  her  represen-  this  amendment  -  I  wiU  vote  for  the  amend- 

tation.  in  the  Senate  f    1  put  it  stronger  than  ment  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 

that:  irhat  right  has  this  Senate  or  this  Con-  tives,  or  I  will  vote  for  the  clause  as  reported 

gress  to  exclude  the  other  three  States  that  I  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate  if  I 

h&ve  named  from  their  representation  in  the  can  get  no  better  form ;  but  I  desire  to  say  that 

two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  undertake  the  it  comes  far  short  of  whftt  should  now  be  the 

most  important  fVmction  of  Government  in  the  action  of  Conffress  on  this  subject,  in  my  opin- 

United  States;  and  that  is,  to  alter  the  fdnda-  ion.  The  resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House 

m^Ltal  law  in  their  absence  ?  and  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee 

*^Sir,  your  amendmeikts  to  the  Constitution  on  the  Judiciary  are  in  substance  the  same, 

are  all  void ;  they  are  of  no  efiTect.    They  were  differing  somewhat  in  phraseology.  The  amend- 

propoeed  by  a  mutilated  Congress;  they  were  ment  of  our  conmiittee  is : 

proposed  by  a  mutUated  House  of  Represents-  The  liaht  of  oitizenfl  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

tives  and  Senate.    That  mutilation  at  one  time  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 

was  voltmtarv,  but  now,  since  it  has  been  healed  Ignited  States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 

by  the  BQbmisdon  and  obedience  of  the  insur-  ^'  P"^°^  condition  of  servitude, 

§ent8  to  the  Oonstttution  and  lawsof  the  United  "  I*  ^i^l  ^e  observed  that  this  language  ad- 

tates,  you  have  proceeded  to  continue  it,  to  ^^^  <>'  recogmzes  that  the  whole  power  over 

enlarge  it,  to  protect  it  indefinitely ;  and  with  *^®  question  of  suffrage  is  vested  in  the  several 

all  tibis  violence  done  by  yon  to  the  Constita-  States,  except  as  it  shall  be  limited  by  this 

tion,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  wnendment.  It  tacitly  concedes  that  the  States 

sovereign  States  of  the  United  States  to  take  ™*y  disfranchise  the  colored  people  or  any 

part  in  this  important  business  of  amending  o^l^w  class  of  people  for  other  reasons  save  and 

theConstitntion,  you  still  continue  the  mockery  ©xoept  those  mentioned  in  the  amendment. 

of  your  amendments.    How  ridiculous  I    How  They  cannot  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  race, 

abeurd!"  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.    In 

other  words,  it  leaves  all  the  existing  irregu- 
•  On  February  8d,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  larities  and  incongruities  in  suffrage.  I  have 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  proceeded  to  the  con-  entertained  the  idea  that,  when  we  came  to 
fiideration  of  the  House  resolution  above-men-  amend  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject,  we 
tioned  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  o^igl^^t  *<>  ™a^e  suffrage  uniform  throughout  the 
as  in  Gommittee  of  the  Whole.  He  moved  to  United  States ;  that  the  same  class  of  men 
amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  whole  Bhould  be  allowed  in  every  State  to  vote  for 
of  section  one,  and  inserting,  m  lieu  thereof,  President  and  Vice-President,  and  members 
the  following :  o^  Congress,  and  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
The light  of  dtlxens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  tures,.that  elect  Senators ;  that  the  same  class 
and  holdoiBea  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  of  men  excluded  m  one  btate  ought  to  be  ex- 
United  Statea,  or  any  State,  for  any  reason  not  equally  eluded  in  every  other  State.  In  other  words, 
applicable  to  aU  citizena.  J  think  suffrage  ought  to  be  uniform. 

A  debate  sabsequently  ensued,  during  which  '^  In  the  State  of  Indiana  a  man  of  foreign 

]£r.  Mort<Mi,  of  Indiana,  said :  ^*  Mr.  President^  birth,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  one 

yesterday  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hendricks)  ad-  year  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana  six  months, 

dressed  the  Senate  at  some  length,  and  was  and  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 

followed  in  the  same  strain  of  remark  by  the  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  allowed  to 

Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dixon),  to  show  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  members 

that  tlie  Republican  party  was  committed  by  of  Congress,  and  State  officers.    Just  over  the 

the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  from  taking  line,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  same  man  would 

any  action  np<m  this  subjectb  Very  much  stress  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  had  been  in 

was  placed  upon  it  by  my  colleague,  as  well  as  the  country  five  years  and  had  become  fully 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who,  I  believe,  naturalized.    Here  is  a  class  of  men  taking 

repeated  his  argument  this  afternoon  in  several  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  in  one 
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State  who  are  ezclnded  in  the  next  State.    I  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  necessary 

am  not  discussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  to  insert  these  words,  ^  or  previous  condition 

of  these  regulations,  but  I  am  speaking  of  their  of  servitade '  or  ^  slavery  t '    It  says  they  sfiall 

inconsbtencies.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  not  be  debarred  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  ac- 

for  instance,  they  have  an  educational  test;  in  oount  of  race  or  color  or  previous  condition 

the  State  of  Bh<^elsland,  if  I  am  correctly  in-  of  servitude.     It  is  because  some  of  these 

formed,  there  is  a  property  qualification.    The  States  might  say,  '  We  will  debar  these  men 

population  of  that  State  is  so  numerous  that  from  voting,  not  on  account  of  their  race,  not 

the  voting  ratio  must  be  reduced  by  requiring  on-  account  of  their  color,  but  because  they 

a  property  qualification.     In  some  States  a  have  once  been  slaves.'    Suppose  that  one  of 

residence  of  six  months  is  required ;  in  other  these  States  should  say,  '  We  will  debar  these 

States  a  residence  of  twelve  months  is  required,  men  from  voting,  not  by  reason  of  color  or 

and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  other  oondi-  race  or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  bnt  be- 

tions  of  suffrage  prescribed.    In  the  State  of  cause  they  are  deficient  in  natural  intelligence, 

New  York  I  believe  that  colored  men  are  al-  incapable  of  improvement,  and  incompetent  to 

lowed  to  vote  if  they  are  worth  $250  in  real  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 

estate.                                        .  emment'    If  they  put  it  ujpon  that  reason,  it 

^^Now,  sir,  when  we  come  to  amend  the  might  be  perhaps  a  stramed  constraction 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  this  sub*  amendment;  but  we  ought  not  now  to  be  pro- 
ject, would  it  not  be  proper  to  make  suffrage  viding  an  amendment  that  is  susceptible  of  a 
uniform  f  And  it  is  tis  easy  to  amend  it  in  the  double  construction.  They  say  they  do  not 
one  way,  I  believe,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  This  disfranchise  these  men  on  account  of  their 
amendment  leaves  the  whole  power  in  the  color;  race,  or  having  been  slaves,  but  because 
States  lust  as  it  exists  now,  except  that  colored  they  are  naturally  inferior  in  point  of  intellect, 
men  shall  not  be  disfiranchised  for  the  three  and  unqualified  to  take  part  ux  the  administra- 
reasons  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  tion  of  the  Government.  I  am  not  sure  but 
slavery.  They  may  be  disfranchised  for  want  that  in  that  way  the  whole  provision  may  be 
of  education  or  for  want  of  intelligence.  The  dodged.  That  is  just  the  position  taken  by  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  may  establish  great  body  of  the  Southern  people.  If  yon  will 
regulations  upon  the  subject  of  suffrage  that  ask  them  their  opinion  of  the  colored  raoe, 
wUl  cut  out  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  col-  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  an  inferior  race, 
ored  men  in  those  States  from  voting,  ^and  and  hardly  human  beings,  and  disqualified 
what  may  be  done  in  one  of  these  States  may  from  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
perhaps  be  done  in  others.  They  may,  per-  Government;  andif  they  put  that  in  their  con- 
haps,  require  property  or  educational  tests,  and  stitutions,  and  give  that  as  a  reason,  it  becomes 
that  would  cut  off  the  great  minority  of  the  a  question  whether  they  have  not  dodged  the 
colored  men  from  voting  in  those  States,  and  whole  provision.  We  would  deny  the  truth  or 
thus  this  amendment  would  be  practically  de-  soundness  of  their  reason ;  but  they  would 
feated,  in  all  those  States  where  the  great  body  insist  on  it,  and  claim  that  it  is  not  provided 
of  the  colored  people  live.  Sir,  if  the  power  against  in  the  amendment, 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  popula-  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  an 
tion  of  those  States — ^perhaps  I  should  beg  affirmative  amendment,  an  amendmeot  declar- 
pardon  now,  I  should  rather  call  it  the  Oon-  ing  who  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  not  a  ne- 
servative  or  Democratic  population — ^if  they  gation  but  an  affirmation,  and  one  that  defines 
could  not  debar  the  colored  people  of  the  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  does  not  leave  it  open 
right  of  suffrage  in  any  other  way,  they  would  for  the  construction  of  different  States ;  and  I 
do  it  by  an  educational  or  a  property  quidifica-  think  that,  if  we  are  not  to  have  an  af&rma- 
tion.  tive  definition  of  suffrage,  the  amendment  of- 

^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure,  on  looking  fered  by  the  Senator  from  Ifichigan  (Mr.  How- 
further  at  this  amendment,  but  that  the  Ian-  ard)  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  has  been  pre- 
guage  itself  can  be  dodged  without  establishing  sented,  and  certaiidy  better  than  the  one  that 
either  a  property  qufdification  or  an  eduoa-  oame  here  from  the  House ;  and  I  will  ask  the 
tionaltest  Take  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mary-  Secretarytoreadit." 

land,  or  any  of  these  States  choosing  to  do  so ;  The  Ohief  Olerk :  **  The  amendment  of  Mr. 

may  they  not  dodge  it?    It  says  the  right  of  Howard  proposes  to  strike  out  section  one  of 

citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  and  hold  the  House  article,  and  insert : 

office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  Cltiiens  of  tbe  United  States  of  AfHcan  descent 

State  or  by  the  United  States  *  on  account  of'  ohall  have  the  eame  right  to  vote  and  hold  offloe  aa 

— *  by  reason  of '  is  the  language  of  the  amend-  ®'**«'  oltiaena." 

ment  of  the  House — *  race,  color,  or  previous  Mr.  Morton :  "  That  pertains  simply  to  citi- 

condition  of  servitude.'    I  should  suppose  that  zens  of  African  descent.    This  amendment  re- 

the  words  *race  or  color' would  be  sufficient,  fers  also  only  to  citizens  of  African  descent; 

I  am  somewhat  averse  to  putting  the  word  but  that  gives  them  an  afOrmative  right,  says 

*  color'  into  the  Constitution.   I  am  somewhat  they  shaU  have  the  same  right  to  veto  that 

averse  to  making  any  reference  to  slavery  in  other  citizens  have.    It  therefore  cuts  off  every 

the  Oonstitution.  possible  construction  of  the  amendment  as  it 
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came  from  the  House  of  BepresentatiTeB,  or  endares;  for  it  will  be  a  vital  part  of  that  re* 

the  one  offered  by  the  oommittoe,  bj  which  publican  gOTemment  to  which  the  nation  is 

thej  oonld  be  debarred  from  the  right  of  snf-  pledged. 

frage.  It  places  these  men  preeiaelx  upon  the  ^^  Diamiflsing  the  reasons  for  the  amendment, 
same  gromid  with  all  others ;  bnt  it  still  leaves  I  tarn  to  those  which  make  ns  hesitate  to  pre- 
the  States  the  power  of  establishing  an  ednea-  sent  it  for  ratification.  There  are  two.  The 
tional  or  prop«rt7  test  by  which  they  would  amendment  admits  that,  under  the  national 
cut  off  the  great  mass  of  colored  ijaen.  I  think  Oonstitution,  as  it  is,  with  its  recent  additions, 
this  IB  the  best  of  the  three,  bnt  that  it  would  a  caste  and  an  oligarchy  of  the  skin  may  be 
be  atBl  better  to  adopt  an  amendment  dedar-  set  up  by  a  State  without  any  check  from  Con- 
ing who  dian  hare  the  right  to  vote,  making  gress ;  that  these  ignoble  forms  of  inequality 
it  nnlfonn  throughout  the  United  States,  and  are  oonsistent  with  republican  goyemment ; 
leaTing  no  question  of  construction  for  the  and  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  an  existing 
States.'^  privilege  and  immunity  of  dtLsenship.   All  this 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said:  **Mr.  Presi-  »  plainly  admitted  by  the  proposed  amend- 

dent,  I  send  to  the  chair  an  amendment  which  ment,  thus  despoUing  Congress  of  beneficent 

I  shall  propose  to  the  report  of  tiie  Committee  powers  and  emasculating  the  national  Consti- 

on  the  Judiciary  in  due  time."  tution  itself    It  is  only  vrith  infinite  reluctance 

The  Chief  CSerk:  ^The  amendment  now  that  I  can  consent  to  any  such  admission,  which, 

submitted  proposes  to  strike  out  all  after  the  in  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  ungenerous  scruples, 

words  ^  article  fifteen '  and  insert :  weakens  all  those  texts,  which  are  so  important 

Congress  thaH  hare  power  to  ftbolish  or  modify  any  for  human  rights. 

lastrietionB  upon  the  ri^t  to  vote  or  hold  ofiioe  pr»-  **  The  hesitation  to  present  the  amendment 

■cribed  by  the  eonstitaUon  or  kws  of  any  State.'^  ^  increased,  when  w«  consider  the  difficulties 

Mr.  SumnM*,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  **I  am  in  the  way  of  its  ratification.    I  am  no  arith- 

now  brought  directly  to  the  proposed  amend-  metician ;  bnt  I  understand  that  nobody  has 

ment  of  the  OonstitDtion.    Or  course,  the  quee-  yet  been  able  to  enumerate  the  States  whose 

tion  stares  us  in  the  face,  why  amend  what  is  votes  can  be  counted  on  to  assure  its  ratifica- 

already  snfficientf    Why  erect  a  supemumera-  tion  within  any  ressonable  time.    Meanwhile, 

ry  column?  this  great  question,  which  cannot  brook  delay 

'*  So  far  as  I  know,  two  reasons  are  sssigned.  — ^whidi,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  to  complete 

The  first  is  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  doubt-  reconstruction,  should  be  settled  at  once— is 

fnl.    It  is  nsittral  that  those  who  do  not  s]rm-  handed  over  to  prolonged  controversy  in  the 

pathiae  strongly  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  States.    I  need  not  depict  the  evils  which  must 

shoiild  doubt.    Men  ordinarily  find  in  the  Con-  ensue.     A  State  will  become  for  the  time  a 

stitation  what  is  in  themselves,  so  that  the  political  caldron,  into  which  wHl  be  dropped 

Constitution  in  its  meaning  is  little  more  than  all  the  poisoned  ingredients  of  pr^udice  and 

a  reflection  of  their  own  inner  nature.    As  I  hate,  while  a  powerfol  political  party,  chanting 

am  unable  to  find  any  ground  of  doubt,  in  sub*  like  the  witches  of  Macbeth — 

stance  or  even  in  shadow,  I  shrink  from  a  prop-  » Doable,  doable,  toil  and  troabie. 

ositkm  which  assumes  that  there  is  a  doubt.  To  Fire,  bam;  and  caldron,  babbie*- 

my  mindf  the  power  is  too  clear  for  question,  will  use  this  very  amendment  as  the  pudding- 

As  wen  qnestioii  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  stick  with  which  to  stir  the  bubbling  mass. 

gnarantBe  a  republican  form  of  government;  Such  a  controversy  should  be  avoided,  if  possi- 

or  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  or  the  prohibition  ble ;  nor  should  an  agitation,  so  unwelcome  and 

upon  the  States  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  so  sterile,  be  needlessly  invited.     ^  Let  us  have 

privileges  of  dtizeadiip,  each  of  which  is  be-  peace.' 

yond  qnesti<m.  **  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 

^^  Another  reason,  assigned  for  a  oonstitu-  accomplishing  the  great  result,  the  amendment 

tional  amendment  is,  its  permanent  character  should  be  presented,  even  with  all  its  delays, 

in  oomparison  with  an  act  of  Congress  which  uncertaonties,  and  provocations  to  local  strife. 

may  be  repealed.    On  thb  head  I  have  no  anx-  But  happily  all  these  are  unnecessary.     The 

iety.    Let  this  beneficent  prohibition  once  find  same  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  act  of  Con- 

a  place  in  oar  statute-book,  and  it  will  be  as  gress  without  any  delay,  without  any  uncer- 

lastmg  as  the  national  Constitution  itself,  to  tainty,  and  without  any  provocation  to  local 

which  it  will  be  only  a  legitimate  corollary,  strife.    The  same  vote  of  two-thirds,  required 

In  harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  for  the  presentation  of  the  amendm^t,  will 

dence  and  in  harmony  with  the  national  Con*  pass  the  act  over  the  veto  of  the  President, 

stitution,  it  will  become  of  equal  significance,  Once  adopted,  it  will  go  into  infant  operation, 

and  no  pn^eme  hand  will  ton<m  its  sacred  text,  without  waiting  for  the  uncertaan  concurrence 

It  will  never  be  repealed.    The  elective  fran-  of  State  Legislatures,  and  without  provoking 

chise  once  recognized,  can  never  be  denied ;  local  strife  so  wearisome  to  the  country.    The 

once  conferred,  can  never  be  resumed.    The  Stateswill  not  be  turned  into  political  caldrons, 

rule  of  equal  rights  once  applied  by  Congress  and  the  Democratic  party  will  have  nopudding- 

uider  the  national  Constitution  will  be  a  per-  stick  with  which  to  stir  the  bubbling  mass, 

manent  institution  as  long  as  the   republic  «^  I  do  not  depart  from  the  proprieties  of  this 
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occasion  when  I  show  how  oompletelj  the  should  like  an  answer  to  that  specific  qae&- 

coarse  I  now  propose  harmonizes  with  the  re-  tiom  can  color  he  a  qnalification  of  a  Toter  ?  " 
qnirements  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  he-       Mr.  Vickers:  ^^Well^  sir,  if  the  power  is 

long.    BelieTing  most  sincerelj  that  the  Be-  given  ezclasivelj  to  the  States,  if  the  States 

publican  partj,  in  its  objects,  is  identical  with  have  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  to 

country  and  with  mankind,  so  that  in  sustain-  regi^te  the  qualification  of  voters,  it  is  not 

ing  it  I  sustain  these  comprehensive  charities,  for  me  to  say  whether  their  regulations  shall 

I  cannot  willingly  see  this  agency  lose  the  op-  have  reference  simply  to  color,  or  to  a  prop- 

portunity  of  confirming  its  supremacy.    You  erty  qualification  which  they  have  in  Massa- 

need  votesin  Oonnecticnt,  doyounott   There  chusetts,  or  to  intelligenoe,  or  to  anything 

are  three  thousand  fellow-citizens  in  that  State  else.    The  States  may  prescribe,  I  suppose, 

readyatthecallofOongress  to  take  their  place  that  an  individual  shall  be  able  to  read  the 

at  the  ballot-boz.  Ton  need  them  also  in  Penn-  Oonstitution  of  the  country.   That,  I  presume, 

sylvania,  do  you  not?    There  are  at  least  fifteen  would  be  a  qualification  which  the   States 

thousand  in  that  great  State  waiting  for  your  would  have  the  right  to  impose.    It  is  impossi- 

summons.     Wherever  you  most  need  them,  ble  for  me  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  power  of 

there  they  are ;  and  be  assured  they  will  all  vote  the  States  in  regard  to  this  subject,  because  it 

for  those  who  stand  by  them  in  the  assertion  is  one  of  their  reserved  powers,  and  is  unlim« 

of  equal  rights.    But  in  standing  by  them  you  ited.    The  General  Gk>vemment  has  no  right 

stand  by  afi  which  is  most  dear  in  the  republic,  to  regulate  this  question  of  suffrage." 

^^JPardon  me;  but  if  you  are  not  moved  by  Mr.  Sumner:  ^^Then,  to  come  back  to  my 
considerations  of  justice  under  the  OonstitulJon,  original  auestion,  I  understand  that  the  learned 
then  I  appeal  to  that  humbler  motive  wluch  is  Senator  does  say  that  color  may  be  a  qualifies-  * 
found  in  the  desire  for  success.  Do  this,  and  lion  for  a  voter.  On  that  point  I  should  like 
you  will  assure  the  triumph  of  all  that  you  can  to  have  his  answer  distinctly,  because  it  is  the 
most  desire.  Party,  country,  mankind,  will  be  pivot  or  one  of  the  pivots  of  this  question.  I 
elevated,  while  the  equal  rights  of  all  will  be  understand  him  to  say  that  color  may  be. 
fixed  on  a  foundation  not  less  enduring  than  Now,  I  dp  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  his  speech, 
the  Rook  of  Ages."  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  sup- 
Mr.  Vickers,  of  Maryland,  said:  '^Mr.  Presi-  poses  a  State  Legislature  could  select  among 
dent,  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  posi-  the  qualifications  the  color  of  the  hair  or  the 
tions  assumed  by  the  Senator  tcom  Massachn-  color  of  the  eye?  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
setts  (Mr.  Sunmer)  in  his  speech  to-day.  I  that  could  be  a  qualification  under  tiie  Oonsti- 
understood  him  to  contend  that,  from  the  tutibn  of  the  United  States?  <  I  put  to  him  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  he  read,  power  question ;  I  should  like  an  answer  to  that.'^ 
was  fi^ven  to  Congress  to  regulate  elections  in  Mr.  Vickers:  **  Well,  sir,  that,  of  course,  is 
the  States.    If  I  am  mistaken,  he  will  correct  an  Extreme  case." 

me.    I  do  not  so  read  the  Constitution.    The       Mr.  Sumner:  ^^Not  at  aU.    It  is  the  very 

second  section  of  the  first  article  provides  case  before  the  Senate." 
that :  Mr.  Vickers :  ^^It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 

Tha  HouBo  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  ^*  would  be  expedient  for  a  State  Legislatnre 

of  members  chosen  evety  second  year  by  the  people  to  do.    It  IS  not  always  expedient  to  exercise 

of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  the  full  extent  of  the  power  which  is  conferred 

shall  have  the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors  of  upon  legisktive  bodies.    But  I  would  ask  the 

the  most  numerous  branch  of  t£e  State  Legishiture.  gSato^from  Massachusetts  if  the  color  of  the 

^'  That  section  recognizes  the  absolute  right  hair,  added  to  the  disqualification  of  the  voter 

of  the  States  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  intellectually,  is  not  a  power  in  the  Legisla- 

electors  for  Representatives,  because  the  States  ture  t    I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator  if 

have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  quali-  public  virtue  and  public  intelligence  are  not 

fications  of  electors  for  members  of  their  Legis-  the  very  foundations  of  our  republic  t     Why, 

latures,  and  the  same  qualifications  which  the  sir,  how  can  we  exist  as  a  republic  without 

States  prescribe  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  intelligence  and  public  virtue? " 
of  suffrage  for  members  of  the  most  numerous       Mr.  Sunmer :  "  Tes,  but  the  point  to  which 

branch  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  the  quali-  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  friend  is  not 

fications  of  electors  for  Representatives  to  the  whether  public  intelligence  and  public  virtue 

Congress  of  the  United  States.    There  is  no  are  essential  to  a  republic,  for  there  we  are 

power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  those  agreed ;  not  whether  they  may  not  be  reoog- 

qualifications;  but  it  belongs  exclusively  to  nlzed  as  qualifications,  but  the  point  is  whether 

the  States."  any  inherent  quality  under  Providence  planted 

Mr.  Sumner:  *^If  my  friend  will  allow  me,  in  the  human  form  by  God  can  be  made  by 

I  desire  to  ask  him  a  question  just  there,  which  any  vote  of  man  a  qualification  for  on  elector? 

I  have  no  doubt  he  will  answer  very  easily;  That  is  the  praotioal  question  wMch  I  put  to 

but  I  should  like  to  have  his  answer,  and  the  Senator." 

should  value  it  very  much  indeed.    I  ask  the       Mr.  Vickers:  "  Well,  sir,  as  I  stated  to-day. 

Senator  from  Maryland  whether  in  his  opinion  "there  are  five  races  of  men.    These  are  the 

color  can  be  a  qualification  of  a  voter?    I  red  man,  the  yellow  man,  the  white  man,  the 
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bliick  maa,  and  the  brown  man.    Now,  I  ask  have  the  same  qualifications  that  voters  for 

if  it  is  not  competent  for  a  Legislature  to  dis-  members  of  the  Legislatare-  are  to  possess. 

franchise  or  to  withhold  the  electiye  franchise  Then,  to  show  that  this  is  the  true  meaning 

tnaa  any  one  of  these  races?    Is  not  color  the  of  the  Oonstitntion,  let  me  refer  to  the  clanse 

diatinctiTe  mark  of  the  race?    And  because  as  to  presidential  electors : 

here  is  a  distinct  raoe,  an  inferior  race,  and  The  Congress  majdetannine  the  time  of  cbooBing 

because  this  raoe  has  color,  the  race  is  dis-  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  whioh  they  shall  give 

qualified.     It  is  not  altogether  on  account  of  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 

the  color  of  the  skin.    That  is  only  one  of  the  the  United  States. 

indieatiQiis  and  marks  by  which  yon  distin-  '^ThatisaU  the  power  which  Congress  has 

gnish  the  race*    Haye  we  not  a  right  to  with-  in  reference  to  the  subject.    They  may  deter- 

hold  the  electiye  franchise  firom  tiie  Chinese,  mine  the  time  for  the  choosing  of  the  electors, 

who  are  of  a  different  color  fi^m  us  and  frt>m  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  cast  their 

the  n^gro?    Would  the  Senator  say  that,  be-  ballots;  and  when  ^at  is  exercised  the  power 

caose  the  Chinese  haye  a  certain  complexion,  of  Congress  oyer  the  subject  is  exhausted, 

therefore  we  haye  no  right  to  disfranchise  But  in  the  second  section  of  the  second  article 

them  because  of  that  complexion  t   If  they  are  of  the  Constitution  it  is  proyided  thai — 

a  different  11105  if  ^\^^  V  H!^"^  »<^ording.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 

to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  x^gblaturo  thereof  may  diroct,  a  number  of  electors, 

Williams),  haye  we  not  a  right  to  disqualify  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 

them  and  withhold  from  them  the  electiye  sentatives  to  whioh  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 

firanchisef"  Congress. 

Mr.  Sumner :  *'  That  is  not  the  question.    I  <^  The  State  LegiaUture  may  appoint  the  elec- 

do  not  say  that  they  may  not  be  disqualified  tors  to  yote  for  President  and  Vice-President 

for  their  paganism.    That  is  another  question,  of  the  United  States.    They  may  elect  them 

That  is  a  question  of  character.    A  man  may  or  may  direct  them  to  be  elected  by  the  people 

cease  to  be  a  pa^ ;  he  may  change ;  he  may  of  the  State  if  they  see  fit.    The  whole  power 

become  a  Christian ;  but  a  man  cannot  cease  is  in  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  designed  to  be 

to  be  a  colored  man  if  he  is  so  made  by  Proyi-  placed  there.    They  are  the  best  judges  of 

dence.   The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  elections 

The  point  that  I  put  to  the  Senator,  and  on  should  be  held,  and  they  are  the  best  Judges 

which  I  want  his  frank,  explicit  answer,  is,  of  the  qualifioations  of  the  yoters. 

wheUier  the  mere  color  of  the  skin,  or  the  color  *^  Mr.  President,  I  had  neyer  heard,  until  the 

of  the  hair,  or  the  color  of  the  eyes,  can  be  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asserted 

made,  under  the  C<Misti^tion,  a  qualification  it  to-day,  that  when  human  rights  and  the 

for  a  TOter  t    That  is'the  point.''  Constitution  came  into  conflict,  the  Constitu- 

Mr.  Yickers :  "  K  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  tion  was  to  yield  to  human  rights.   That  is  the 

odor  of  the  hair,  or  the  color  of  the  eye,  dis-  broad  doctrine  which  he  laid  down.    Why, 

tingnishes  one  race  from  another,  then  I  say  sir,  if  that  doctrine  is  to  preyail,  how  many 

the  color  of  the  skin,  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  eye,  differences  of  opinion  are  tnere  in  reference  to 

can  make  the  disqualification,  and  the  Legis-  human  rights  t    We  should  haye  no  Constitu- 

lature  has  a  right  to  make  it.    It  matters  not  tion ;  it  would  be  undefined,  and  there  would 

whether  it  be  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  or  the  eye ;  be  nothing  tangible  in  reference  to  the  fiinda- 

if  it  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  race,  mental  law.    But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Sena- 

and  distinguishes  it  from  our  race,  then  we  tor  from  Massachusetts   preyails,  if  human 

haye  a  right  to  do  it.    Why,  sir,  the  Senator  rights  are  to  oyerride  the  Constitution  of  the 

from  Keyada  Qfr.  Stewart),  in  his  speech  here  country,  then  does  not  the  doctrine  of  human 

in  1865,  said  that  this  was  a  White  man^s  Goy-  rights  asserted  by  the  Senator  apply  as  well  to 

eniment ;  that  we  were  of  a  different  race ;  and  females  as  to  males  ?    The  Senator  from  Kan- 

the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  now  occu-  sas  would  say  it  did ;  and  I  ask  if  human  rights 

pying  the  ohair,  said  that  two  races,  being  are  not  as  applicable  to  woman  as  to  man  ? 

different,  could  not  exist  prosperoudy  and  And  if  the  d<Kstrine  of  human  rights  is  to  be 

happily  togetlier,  and  that  it  would  be  better  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be 

that  this  black  raoe  should  be  sent  to  the  construed,  then  it  must  be  so  construed  as  to 

tropics,  where   he   understood   they  would  admit  female  sufflage;  and  yet  I  suppose  the 

thriye  and  deyelop  all  their  Acuities,  and  that  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  not  support 

in  the  same  re^on  a  white  man  would  depre-  a  measure  of  this  kind.    It  is  not  unusual  for 

date.    It  matters  not  whether  it  be  the  color  Senators  to  lay  down  a  general  pritioiple  and 

of  the  hair,  or  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  skin,  if  that  argue  unon  that  principle,  and  then  in  the 

distingoiBhes  one  race  firom  another."  practical  application  of  it  to  come  short  of  its 

ILr.  Sumner:  '^I  see  my  honorable  friend  results.     This  general  doctrine  comprehends 

does  not  flinch  from  the  conclusion."  woman  as  well  as  man,  and  shall  our  sym- 

Mr%  Yickers:  ^'But,  sir^  I  was  going  to  say  pathies  be  limited  to  the  latter?    Shall  our 

that  the  qualifications  which  the  Constitution  affections  go  out  only  for  the  black  race  ? 

speaks  of  are  the  qualifioations  of  yoters  for  Shall  we  not  rather  include  the  women  and 

Bepreaentatiyes  to  Congress,  for  they  are  to  giye  them  the  same  priyileges  and  rights  which 
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it  is  attempted  to  confer  nBon  the  negro?    It  ly  ?  It  is  because  illegal  voting  is  a  fraud  xcpon 

has  been  beantifiiUy  said  tnat  ^  we  go  to  man  legal  voters ;  it  impairB  and  W€«kena  tbe  w^ht 

for  philosophy  and  to  woman  for  consolation; '  and  force  of  the  legal  votes  which  are  oast ; 

and,  although  I  am  no  advocate  for  woman  and  if  we  bitrodnoe  these  immeaning  votes, 

anffragei  I  believe  that,  if  the  Congress  of  the  which  are  not  cast  with  an  intdUgent  refer- 

United  States  had  been  composed  exdnsivel  j  enoe  to  the  pnrpoees  and  objects  for  which  the 

of  women,  we  shonld  have  had  no  civil  war.  right  of  simrage  is  g^ven,  shall  we  not  thus 

We  miffht  have  had  a  war  of  words,  bnt  that  weaken  and  impair  the  rights  which  those 

would  have  been  all.  have  who  are  entitled  to  vote  ?  " 

*'  The  Senator  from  Massachnsetts  seems  to  "Mr.  Bndudew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  *'*'  Mr. 

think  that,  if  he  can  accomplish  this  resolt  and  President,  I  have  jwoposed  for  sobmifldon  an 

extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro,  we  amendment  to  this  reeolntion.  It  is  very  brie^ 

shall  have  peace.    Sir,  he  may  call  it  peace,  and  relates  to  the  manner  cf  submitting  this 

but  such  a  peace  will  be  at  tiie  price  of  consd-  proposition  of  amendment  to  the  Legial^orea 

tutional  liberty,  at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  tne  States,  vie. : 

of  the  landmarks  of  your  Constitution.    What  That  the  foregoing  amendment  Bhali  be  mibimtted 

sort  of  peace  is  that  which  is  achieved  by  ag«  forntiflcationto theLegiaUitares of  iheaevenl Stipes, 

gression  upon  and  destruction  of  the  very  the  most  nomeroaabnuiohee  of  which  shsU  bo  choaen 
onstitution  under  which  we  live  ?  It  is  but  ^^^^  ■'^  thepasiage  of  this  reaoiotion. 
the  beginning  of  strife.  The  Senator  thinks  *^  My  amendment  proposes  to  submit  the  con- 
it  would  pr<Klnce  peace,  bnt  I  say  it  would  stitutional  amendment  covered  by  this  Joint 
not  produce  peace.  He  assimilates  tiie  con-  resolution  for  ratification  to  the  Legialatores 
duct  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  case  tiiis  of  the  several  States,  the  most  nnmerous 
question  is  not  settled  in  the  way  he  pro-  branches  of  which  shall  be  chosen  next  ftfter 
poses,  to  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  But,  is  it  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  Congress, 
not  known  to  the  Senator  that  he  who  and  to  confine  its  consideration  to  those  Legia- 
sought  the  bubbling  caldron  was  destroyed?  latures  of  the  respective  States  who  shall  be 
And  if  this  bubbling  of  the  political  caldron  is  so  elected  ioamediately  or  next  after  we  adopt 
to  be  assimilated  to  that  described  in  Shake-  the  resolution,  and  in  view  of  it,  and  who  shall 
speare,  I  should  think  the  honorable  Senator  assemble  in  pursuance  of  their  several  local 
would  be  willing  to  see  it  come  to  pass,  be«  constitutions  for  a  perfonnance  of  their  gen- 
cause  it  would  he  but  the  forerunner  of  the  end  duties,  among'  others  this  duty  of  paaaii^ 
destruction  of  that  party  which  he  denomi-  m>on  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ^  which 
nates  the  advocates  of  slavery.  Conoress  may  submit  to  them. 

^*I  could  not  tot  contrast  in  my  own  mind  '^Kow,  sir,  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  sentiments  ahd  constitutional  pontions  as-  the  last  amendment  which  was  submitted  by 
sumed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to-  Congress  to  the  several  States?  Two  or  more 
day  with  the  principles  and  tibe  doctrines  of  States  proceeded  by  formal  act  of  their  Legis- 
con^tutional  law  which  were  promulgated  by  latures  to  ratify  the  amendment,  and  afterward, 
his  illustrious  predecessor  who  had  secured  to  at  succeeding  sesnons,  proceeded  to  withdraw 
himself  the  appellation  of  the  expounder  and  that  ratification,  to  withdraw  the  assent  which 
defender  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  not  a  they,  in  the  first  instance,  had  given.  In  the 
word  in  any  thing  he  ever  wrote,  in  his  ora-  case  of  onei  and  perhl^)S  more— 4  reooHeet  dia- 
tions  or  in  his  arguments,  which  can'  sustain  tinctiy  in  tne  case  of  one  State— the  constita- 
the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mas-  tional  amendment  was  r^ected  by  tiie  Legisla- 
saohusetts,  the  latitudinarian  views  which  he  ture,  and  at  the  next  semen,  opinion  having 
expressed  to-day  upon  the  subject  of  the  con-  changed  in  that  State^  the  Legislature  proceeded 
struction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  to  ratify  it.  Touseewhatconfiision  may  arise 
States.  Nor  did  I  see  any  thmg  in  the  an-  in  the  action  of  the  States  upon  an  amoid- 
thorities  which  were  produced  by  that  Senator  ment  submitted  by  Congress,  in  case  we  do  not 
from  Hamilton  and  Madison.  What  he  read  decide,  when  we  submit  such  amendment,  what 
from  these  great  men  related  to  the  enumera-  authority  shall  act  upon  it. 
tion  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  reference  '^  I  am  not  in  favor  of  submitthig  this  amend- 
to  fixing  the  proportion  of  Representatives,  ment^  or  any  other,  amendment,  under  or^- 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  suflWige.  nary  circumstances,  to  conventions  in  the  eev- 
^*  If  we  introduce  these  votes  which  are  to  be  eral  States,  not  so  much  for  the  reasons  which 
cast,  not  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  were  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
the  purpose  and  object  for  which  they  are  (Mr.  Ferry)  as  because  of  the  inoonvenieaoe 
placed  in  the  ballot-box,  if  we  are  to  receive  and  expense  which  are  entailed  upon  the  people 
them  from  a  dass  of  persons  who  are  nnedu-  of  the  States  by  that  mode.  That  is  a  reason 
cated,  illiterate,  who  cannot  read  your  Con-  which  has  always  operated  upon  Congress 
stitntion,  who  know  nothing  about  its  checks  since  the  Government  was  founded,  along  witii 
and  its  balances,  about  its  relations  to  the  other  comtiderations,  to  prevent  the  submiaion 
State  governments,  it  is  an  injury,  a  positive  of  any  amendment  to  conventions  of  the  peo- 
ii\f  ury,  to  those  who  have  the  rignt  to  vote,  pie  in  the  several  States*-a  form  of  submission 
Why  is  it  that  we  punish  illegal  voting  severe-  which  it  \s  competent  for  Congress  to  adopt. 
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I  take  it  for  granted  tliat  the  practice  of  the  it.    Until  that  time  it  is  npon  the  same  footing 

GoYemment  always  will  be,  unless  under  very  as  a  proposition  for  a  contract  or  agreement 

extraordinary  circomstancea,  to  submit  amend-  between  individuals  which  has  not  been  ac- 

menta  to  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  tiie  cepted  by  both  or  by  all  the  jparties  to  be  bound 

aeyerai  States.  by  it,  which  is  therefore  bmding  upon  none, 

'^  But,  air,  it  will  be  wise  and  becoming  also  and  ass^it  to  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleas- 

for  CoDgTeaa  to  adopt  some  rule  with  regard  ure  by  any  of  the  parties  who  are  to  be  bound 

to  the  sabmitting  of  amendments  to  the  Legis-  by  it  after  it  shall  have  been  duly  adopted  or 

latures;  and  what  better  rule  can  be  adopted  agreed  upon.    The  States,  so  lon^  as  a  consti- 

by  it  than  to  anbmit  them  to  the  Legislatures  tutional  amendment  is  pending  before  them, 

of  the  several  States  who  shall  be  chosen  next  unratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States, 

after  the  amendmeiit  is  submitted,  the  legiala-  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  individuals 

tors  who  are  ohosen  when  the  people  under-  would  be  where  a  proposition  of  contract  or  of 

stand  that  the  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  agreement  between  them  was  pending  and 

to  them,  and  who  act  in  selecting  those  legisla-  under  consideration.     No  State,  up  to  that 

tors  in  full  view  of  that  consideration  f    It  is  point  of  time  when  the  amendment  becomes 

true  thi^  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  one  binding  upon  the  State,  becomes  a  contract  or 

branch  of  the  Legislature  has  a  more  perma-  a  compact  between  it  and  the  other  States,  can 

nent  tenure  of  office  than  the  other.  possibly  in  law  or  in  good  faith  or  in  good  con- 

"  We  know  it  is  now  disputed  whether  the  science  be  bound  by  it.    Its  freedom  of  action 

fburteentli  constitutional  amendment,  as  it  is  and  its  freedom  of  wiU  remain  to  it,  and  it  can 

called,  has  been  adopted  or  not  by  the  Legis-  exercise  that  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  by 

laturea  of  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Ohio;  and  recalling  its  assent.     And  who  can  complaint 

a  simikr  question  arises  as  to  another  State  What  State  is  injured  ?    No  one  can  cry  out 

which  rqjeoted  it  originally  and  afterward  rat-  upon  the  State  that  it  has  violated  good  faith, 

ified  it    There  must  be  some  principle  of  law  After  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  ratified 

applieable  to  this  subject  of  ratification.    Is  it  the  amendment^  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Gon- 

poraible  that  any  gentleman  can  pretend  that  stitution,  and  every  State  is  bound  by  it    Of 

ratifications  are  in  order  in  tiie  States  at  all  course,  no  State  can  repeal  the  Constitntion  of 

times  until  the  subject  of  constitutioiial  amend-  the  United  States,  and  its  day  of  choice  and  of 

meat  is  dispoaed  o^  and  that,  on  the  other  volition  has  passed,  and  passed  forever." 

hand,  njectiana  are  of  no  account  f    Take  the  Mr.  Howard,  of  ^chigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Pros- 

case  of  the  Lejpslature  which  rejected  the  ident.  It  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  any 

amendment    Was  its  subsequent  ratification  man  that  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  Oon- 

legai?    Ajumne  that;  and  then  attempt  to  as-  stitution  of  the   United   States.     While  to 

sume  the  other  doctrine,  and  see  what  incon-  all  other  governments  that  I  know  of  in  the 

Rsteaoy  you  have  assumed.  world,  properly  called  governments,  pertains 

^*  If  thia  reasoning  be  true,  in  what  condition  the  faculty  of  regulating  and  prescribing  the 

are  we  I    Why,  sir,  we  are  in  this  condition :  qualifications  of  voters,  it  is  a  very  singular 

that  yon  cannot  have  a  constitutional  amend-  net  that  no  such  faculty  belongs  to  the  Gov- 

ment  rejected  finally  at  all  in  the  United  States;  emment   of  the  United  States.     The  first 

Tjjections  amount  to  nothing,  because  ratifioa-  dauae  of  the  Constitution,  although  it  does 

tions  at  some  fbturetime^  tc^  twenty,  fifty,  or  not  impart  any  power  to  the  States  in  ref- 

one  hundred  years  hence,  may  give  it  validity ;  erence  to  the  qualification  of  electors,  recog- 

and^  on  the  other  hand,  you  insist  that  a  ratifi-  nizes  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  States  then 

cation,  however  obtained,  under  whatever  cir^  possessed  the  right  to  prescribe  qualifications 

cuDstances  of  misapprehension  or  of  haste  or  for  the  electors  within  their  own  limits,  and 

of  trick,  or  of  fraud  even,  can  never  be  with-  authorizes  those  same  electors  to  be  the  electors 

drawn  by  a  State ;  it  is  to  be  forever  bound  by  of  the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  and  of  the 

it    You  avoid  all  this  field  of  debate  by  design  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  so 

natang  now,  when  you  submit  the  amendment,  that  it  has  always  been  out  of  the  power  of 

the  Legislatures  who  are  to  pass  upon  your  OongreiBS,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 

amendment,  who  are  to  ratifjf  or  reject  it  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vote  for  Repre- 

"  This  comprises  what  I  d^dred  to  say  upon  sentatives  in  Congress  or  for  electors  of  Presi- 

thk  point,  with  a  single  exception ;  and  that  is,  dent  and  Vice-President, 

to  expreas  my  own  opinion  upon  this  question  **  In  this  respect  the  €k>vemment  of  the 

which  has  beai  debated.  My  idea  is  tlus :  that  United  States  is  subject  entirely  to  the  action 

an  amendment  proposed  to  Legislatures  or  to  of  the  State  governments ;  and  herein  consists 

conventions  for  ratification,  unt^  the  time  when  this  strange  anomaly.     Certainly,  ordinarily 

it  has  been  ratified  by  three-fourtiia  of  the  speaking,  the  power  of  regulating  snfiVa^ 

States,  is,  of  neceesify,  in  its  very  nature,  a  ought  to'pertain  to  the  Government  which  is 

simple  proposition,  and  nothing  more;  that  it  to  be  affected  by  it    Our  fathers,  however, 

beeomea  a  eontraet  or  compact  between  the  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Govem- 

States  at  Hie  moment  when  tne  last  Legislature  ment  any  such  authority;  and  I  believe  the 

or  convention  necessary  to  make  up  three-  present  is  the  only  attempt  which  has  been 

foortha  of  the  States  has  ratified  and  approved  made,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
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to  interfere  with  this  right  of  the  States  to  pre-  terly  aad  forever  the  setting  np  of  anj  religious 

scribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  not  onlj  test. 

within  their  own  limits,  but  as  to  the  Federal  ^*  I  am  willing,  as  I  hare  already  remarked, 

Government.  to  extend  to  the  colored  man,  who  is  a  citizen 

*^  Now,  sir,  on  looking  over  the  amendment  of  the  United  States,  the  ri^ht  to  vote  and  to 

which  has  been  proposed  to  ns  \>j  the  Oom-  hold  office,  like  any  other  citizen;  but  I  prefer 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  although  I  am  in  favor  to  do  it  in  direct  and  plain  terms,  so  that  he 

of  conferring  the  right  of  suf&age  on  the  col-  who  runs  may  read,  withont  ciroumlocation, 

ored  man  as  such,  I  do  not  find  the  provision  without  indireotioOi  but  plainly,  in  terms  that 

expressed  so  dearly  in  that  amendment  as  I  are  iutelligible  to  the  lowest  capacity.    I  shall, 

wish  it  were.    Indeed,  sir,  the  frame  of  the  therefore,  at  the   proper   time,  propose  an 

amendment,  its  form,  its  legal  intendment,  in-  amendment  to  the  amendment  now  before  as, 

terpretation,  and  effect,  are  to  me  all  very  ob-  which  will  be  in  the  following  words : 

jectionable.    It  declares  that  'the  right  of  citiiens  of  the  United  States,  of  AfHoMi  dewwit, 

citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  and  hold  ghaii  have  tho  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  offloe  in 

office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  States  and.  Territories,  as  other  citizena,  eleoton  of 

United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  *he  moat  numerous  branch  of  their  respective  Legii- 

race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  l*t^"^» 

Observe,  sir,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  Sena-  ''Thus  adopting  the  constitntional  langcage 

tors  to  the  clause,  '  shall  not  be  denied  or  of  electors  having  the  qualifications  of  electors 

abridged  by  the  United  States.'    Sir,  the  United  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 

States  have  never  granted  to  any  citizen  of  Legislatures.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  expres- 

the  United  States  in  the  States,  nor  abridged  sion  meets  exactly  the  case  which  is  before 

to  him,  the  right  to  vote.    The  Government  us.    Why  not  come  out  nliunly,  manfolly,  and 

of  the  United  btates  has  not  intermeddled,  nor  frankly  to  the  world  and  say  what  we  mean, 

has  it  the  right  to  intermeddle,  with  the  right  and  not  endeavor  to  darken  counsel  with  words 

of.  voting;  and  it  is  hardly  proper  language,  without  knowledge,  by  oironmlocution,  by  oon- 

therefore,  to  say  that  this  ngh£  with  which  cealing,  or  endeavoring  to  conceal,  the  real 

the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  cannot  thing  which  we  aim  at?    Give  us,  then,  the 

intermeddle,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  colored  man,  for  that  and  that  only  is  the 

by  the  United  States.    It  is  hardly  intelligible  object  that  is  now  before  ns.    The  sole  ol^ect 

language  to  me,  as  a  lawyer.  of  this  whole  proceeding  is  to  imnart,  by  a 

"Again,  there  arises  from  that  peculiar  form  constitutional  amendment,  to  the  colored  man 

of  expression,  *  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  who  has  become  free  in  the  United  States,  the 

by  the  United  States,'  what,  to  my  mind,  is  a  ordinary  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

very  plain  implication  that  in  respect  to  other  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.    I  do  not  wish  hj 

matters  except  race,  color,  or  previous  con-  any  form  of  words  to  conceal  the  fact  or  to 

dition  of  servitude,  the  United  States  may;  blur  the  fact  that  I  am  in  favor  of  extending 

through  its  proper  organs,  if  the  Government  to  this  class  of  men  the  right  to  vote  and  to 

shall  see  fit,  abridge,  or  deny  to  citizens  of  the  hold  office  in  the  United  States. 

United  States  in  a  State,  the  right  to  vote  or  to  "  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of 

hold  office.    For  instance,  the  implication  arises  things,  that  so  Lurffe  a  portion  of  citizens  of  the 

that  for  any  other  cause,  whether  it  be  religious  United  States  as  the  black  portion  now  are  can 

belief^  or  a  want  of  moral  training,  or  defect  of  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  remain  in 

education,  or  whatever  other  test  Congress  our  midst  without  ei^oying  the  right  of  sufira^e. 

may  see  fit  to  prescribe,  the  right  to  vote  may  That  would  be  a  great  anomaly  in  our  condi- 

be  taken  away  from  the  citizen  of  the  United  tion.    It  would  be  a  state  of  thin^  entirely 

States  by  act  of  Oongress.    Certainly  I  do  not  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  mild,  benefi- 

apprehend  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  cent,  democratic  spirit  of  our  Government 

intended  any  such  thing ;  but  so  plain  to  me  is  Sir,  if  they  are  to  remain  citizens  of  the  United 

this  implication  that  under  such  a  clause  Con-  States,  to  have  the  right  of  eating  the  bread 

gress  would  have  the  right  to  deny  or  abridge  which  they  earn,  of  having  a  title  to  the 

the  right  of  voting  for  some  other  causes  than  clothes  which  they  earn ;  if  they  are  to  be  per- 

those  mentioned  m  the  article,  that  I  certainly  mitted  to  purchase  honses  and  lands,  to  become 

can  never  give  that  amendiuent  my  vote,  for  I  fathers  and  mothers,  with  all  the  domestic 

will  never  agree,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the  rights  which  pertain  to  that  condition  belong- 

Congress  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  ing  to  them,  we  must  sooner  or  later  see  to  it 

government  shall  have  it  in  its  power  to  say  that  they  are  citizens  possessed  of  the  right  to 

to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  *  Ton  shall  vote  and  to  be  represented  in  the  legislative 

not  vote  or  hold  office  because  your  religious  bodies  who  have  control  of  their  persons  and 

creed  is  not  so  and  so,  or  because  you  do  not  their  property.    Upon  the  principle  of  reP^^ 

belong  to  and  commune  with  this,  that,  or  the  lican  government  they  are  entitled  thus  to  be 

other   religious  denomination.'     I  prefer  to  represented ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  toe 

adhere  to  the  present  provisions  of  the  Con-  American  people,  however  strong  may  be  tne 

stitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  these  re*  spirit  of  caste,  however  odious  the  black  man 

spects — ^the  Constitution  which  prohibits  ut-  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  fdlow-citi- 
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zens — it  will  be  utterly'  impossible  to  continne  every  rule  of  interpretation  which  "will  be 
this  black  race  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  of  in-  found  in  any  book  of  Jurisprudence,  \7ith0ut 
feriority  in  respect  to  politioal  rights,  for  any  falsifying  every  sentiment  of  the  heart,  say 
considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  I  think,  that  under  the  power  to  regulate  you  can  dis- 
therefore,  for  their  security,  for  our  own  seen-  franchise  a  race.  Every  presumption  is  to  be 
rity,  as  an  act  of  Justice  to  them  and  of  security  in  favor  of  human  rights.  Some  of  the  bravest 
and  strength  to  the  Union  itself,  and  the  glory  sentiments  of  English  Jurisprudence  have  all 
of  the  American  people,  this  thing  ought  to  be  gone  in  that  direction,  even  to  the  extent  of 
done,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it."  saying  that  that  man  is  impious  and  cruel  who 
Mr. Norton,  c^lfmnesota,  said:  *^I  desire  to'  does  not  &vor  human  rights.  There  I  stand. 
ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if  the  intention,  In  every  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Chicago  platform  was,  that  the  construction  of  every  word  and  phrase  in 
suffrage  in  the  loyal  States  was  merely  a  ques-  it,  I  give  to  it  a  meaning  in  favor  of  human 
tion  of  propriety  orofri^^t;  whether  it  prop-  rights;  and  when  I  am  asked  what  Is  meant 
erly  as  a  matter  of  propriety  belonged  to  them  by  the  term  '  to  regulate,'  I  say  to  determine 
or  beloneed  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right? "  the  manner  of  elections,  not  to  disfranchise  a 
Mr.  Howard:  ^'Well,  Mr.  President,  t£e  race.  When  I  am  asked  what  may  be  qualifi- 
honorable  Senator  has  got  a  littie  ahead  of  the  cations,  I  say  clearly  those  things  which  may 
game,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  impatient,  and  be  acquired,  those  tilings  which  are  attainable 
allowed  me  to  proceed  with  my  remarks,  I  pos-  to  human  effort,  not  those  things  that  by  the 
fibly  might  have  given  him  an  answer.  I  will  providence  of  God  are  unattainable.  Sir,  it  is 
endeavor  to  do  so  now :  an  insult  to  Qod  and  to  humanity  to  say  that 
While  the  question  of  snflhige  in  the  loyal  Statea  such  a  thing  can  be  a  qualification.  There  I 
properiy  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States.  stand.  Therefore,  let  the  Senator  understand 
*^Does  anybody  doubt  it?  Bid  anybody  me.  I  have  been  very  clear  and  explicit  from 
ever  doubt  it?  It  properly  belonged  to  those  the  beginning.  I  never  have  claimed  for  Con- 
States  becanae  the  Constitution  of  the  United  gress  under  the  ezistbig  Constitution  the  power 
States,  which  was  in  ftill  force  as  to  the  loyal  to  regulate.  I  never  have  ventured  to  deny  it, 
Statea,  reeognized  it  as  one  of  the  reserved  because  much  can  be  said  even  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  at  that  time.  And  it  not  power  to  regulate.  But  I  do  insist  that  under 
only  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  the  power  of  making  regulations  you  cannot 
loyal  States  at  that  time,  but  constitutiontdly  disfranchise  a  race,  you  cannot  degrade  the 
belonged  to  ihem.  There  is  no  doubt  about  country,  you  cannot  degrade  the  age." 
that  Why,  then,  do  we  hear  so  much  said  Mr.  Hendricks:  '^I  do  not  think  I  under- 
abont  the  perfidy  of  the  Republican  party  in  stand  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  now, 
now  seeking  to  make  an  amendment  by  which  though  he  is  the  master  of  language.  That  I 
rafirage  shaU  be  regulated  in  ijie  various  States  ?  may  understand  him,  I  will  ask  him  one  ftirther 
The  quibble  turns  upon  the  little  word  *prop-  ouestion.  Has  he  not  claimed  that,  where  the 
erir,'  which  \ras  plainly,  taken  in  connection  Dtates  have  denied  the  suffrage  to  the  negro 
vith  iu  context,  used  in  the  sense  of  *•  consti-  people.  Congress  may  interfere  and  give  in 
tntionally.'     That  was  alL"  those  States  the  suffrage  to  the  colored  peo- 

Mr.  Hendrioka,  of  Indiana,  said :  *<  The  Sen-  pie  ? " 

atof  has  Just  now  said  that  no  one  ever  ques-  Mr.  Sumner :  ^*  Of  course  I  have." 

tioned  that  that  was  the  proper  construction  Mr.  Hendricks:  '*  Under  the  existing  Consti- 

of  it,  and  that  of  right  un^r  the  Constitution,  tution  ? " 

as  it  then  was  and  still  is,  the  ri^t  to  regnlat'O  Mr.  Sumner :  ^'  Of  course  I  have.  To  me  it 
sofliige  exclusively  belongs  to  the  States.  I  is  as  plain  as  the  sun." 
thmk  tiie  Senator  is  misteken  In  saying  that  Mr.  Norton:  '*  Mr.  President — " 
no  one  doubted  that.  I  think  one  of  the  most  Mr.  Howard  continued:  "I  have  thus,  Mr. 
distinguished  of  his  party,  the  Senator  ttom  President,  as  briefly  as  possible,  expressed  my 
Massaohnsetts,  does  hold  that  Congress,  for  the  objections  to  the  form  which  this  amendment 
Northern  as  weO  as  the  Southern  States,  can  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
rebate  suArage."  the  Judiciary.  I  think  it  contains  within  itself 
Mr.  Sumner:  ^^Doea  the  Senator  refer  to  agrantof  power  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
me  ?  "  States  to  set  up  other  tests  for  voting  and  hold- 
Mr.  Hendricks:  ^'I  do,  sir."  ing  office;  any  other  tests,  if  yon  please,  but 
Mr.  Qxanner:  ^'If  he  will  read  the  bills— I  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  clause.  I 
ha?e  introduced  a  great  many — they  have  al-  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
vays  gone  to  the  ringle  point  that  under  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  they  look  upon 
Conttitntion  <rf  the  United  States  no  State  had  this  matter  in  that  light,  will  ever  agree  to  any 
a  power  to  deny  suffk'age  on  account  of  color,  such  proposition  ;  and  I  am  entirely  certain 
There  is  where  I  stand.  I  raise  no  question  that  tne  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
of  the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage ;  whom  tiiis  amendment  may  be  transmitted  will 
I  go  into  tiie  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  entirely  dissent  from  it;  while  I  have  no  doubt 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  inmst  that,  if  the  proposition  is  plainly  submitted  of 
that  under  that  you  cannot,  without  falsifying  giving  to  the  citizens  of  African  descent  the 
Vol.  IX.— 10.    ▲ 
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right  to  vote  and  hold  office  like  other  citizens  varioas  Legialatnres.  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
of  the  United  States,  the  amendment  will  be  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic— the 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority."  Constitution — ^to  which  every  citizen  is  sub- 
Mr.  Hendricks :  ^*  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  ject  and  a  party.'' 
expect  to  add  any  thing  to  the  remarks  I  made  Mr.  Hendricks :  *^  If  it  properly  belongs  to 
upon  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  a  State,  can  tweaty-seven  States  take  it  awar 
party  last  year ;  but  I  feel  it  proper  to  call  the  from  that  one  State  f  " 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  a  Mr.  Howard :  *^  Yes.'' 
view  that  I  take  of  that  platform.  It  is  very  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Then  it  does  not  properly 
clear  that  he  and  the  distinguished  Senator  belong  to  it;  it  belongs  to  twenty-seven  States, 
from  Massachusetts  do  not  agree.  They  did  Itcannotproperlybelong  to  one  State,  becaose 
not  agree  last  year,  and  when  they  stood  side  of  its  State  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  side  upon  Ihe  platform  they  could  not  have  properly  belong  to  twenty-seven  States.  The 
agreed.  There  is  in  tiiis  platform  a  distinction  one  State  is  regulated  by  law,  and  the  twentr- 
taken  between  the  Northern  and  the  Soutiiem  seven  States  by  constitutional  amendment." 
States.  There  is  in  this  platform  dahned  for  Mr.  Howard :  *^  WiU  the  honorable  Senator 
Congress  the  right  to  control  suffi^age  in  the  allow  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  very  Ian- 
Southern  States,  the  right  to  extend  it  to  the  gnage  of  the  article  ?  " 
colored  people  there.  That  is  what  is  claimed  Mr.  Hendricks :  ^*  Certainly." 
in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  that  Congress  Mr.  Howard :  "  *  While  the  qnestion  of  snf- 
has  the  right  to  extend  suffrage  to  the  colored  frage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  belong 
people  in  the  Southern  States.  As  an  opposite  to  the  people  of  those  States ; '  not  to  each  one." 
idea  to  that,  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  de-  Mr.  Hendricks :  **  Well,  I  will  ask,  can  each 
Clares  that  the  control  of  that  subject  properly  one  of  the  loyal  States  control  it  by  a  constitn- 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  tional  amendment?" 
Northern  States.^'  Mr.  Howard :  "  Undoubtedly." 
Mr.  Howard:  "  The  loyal  States."  Mr.  Hendricks;  "Without  a  constitutional 
Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  the  same  thing,  I  amendment?  By  a  constitutional  amendment? 
suppose.  By  loyal  States  you  mean  the  States  Which  does  the  Senator  claim  ?  I  ask  his  at- 
that  did  not  go  into  the  rebellion— States  that,  tention.  Does  he  claim  that  the  Southern 
in  t^e  language  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  States  have  no  control  over  it  any  more,  but 
*did  not  forfeit  by  rebellion  their  control  of  that  the  loyal  States,  in  the  form  of  a  constita- 
the  subject.'  Then  in  the  Southern  States  this  tional  amendment,  may  take  the  control  of  tbe 
platform  claims  a  right  for  Congress  to  confer  suffrage  away  from  any  one  State  ?  Is  that  the 
suffrage  upon  the  colored  people ;  in  the  North-  position  of  the  Senator  ? " 
ern  States  it  claims  for  the  people  of  the  States  ^  Mr.  Howard:  "My  position — ^I  now  repeat 
the  right  to  control  that  question  '  properly,'  it — is,  that  while  the  rebel  States  were,  so  to 
not  constitutionally."  speak,  de  facto  out  of  the  Union,  after  tbej 
Mr.  Howard :  "  Yes,  constitutionally."  had  forfeited  their  political  rights  under  the 
Mr.  Hendricks:  "No,  sir ;  the  language  is,  Constitution,  they  were  at  the  mercy  and  sub- 
it  belongs  to  the  Northern  States  *  properly.' "  ject  to  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Mr.  Howard :  "  It  belongs  to  them  from  an-  States ;  while  they  were  in  that  condition  tber 
cient  usage — ^by  prescription,  if  you  please.  It  could  not,  as  against  the  will  of  Congress,  r^- 
was  one  of  the  original  State  rights.  It  was  tdate  suflfrage  or  do  any  thing  else  within  tbe 
not  granted  to  the  people  of  any  of  the  States  limits  of  their  own  States  as  independent  sot- 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  found  ereign  States,  as  they  are  called ;  but,  after  they 
it  existing  and  recognized  that  right  as  existing  shall  be  remitted  to  their  original  condition  as 
in  the  States."  States  of  the  Union  in  pursuance  of  the  regn- 
Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Here  is  the  language:  lations  and  laws  of  Congress,  and  become  rep- 
While  the  queation  of  suffrage  in  aU  the  loyal  States  l^""^  ^  **^®  .two  Houses  of  Oongreffl,  wd 
properly  belongs  to  the  peoplS  of  those  States.  ^^?  become  remstated  as  sister  States  of  tne 
*"  ^  ^  *  '^  "  Union,  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  aame 
"Now,  if  it  properly  belongs  to  the  people  right  as  the  original  loyal  States,  not  only  in 
of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage,  is  it  proper  that  respect,  but  in  aU  others." 
for  Congress  to  take  it  away  ?  If  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Mr.  President,  in  the  course 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  how  can  all  of  this  short  debate  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
the  rest  of  the  States  united  take  it  away  from  has  put  two  constructions  upon  this  last  clause 
them  ? "  of  his  platform.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that 
Mr.  Howard:  "If  the  Senator  will  excuse  it  meant  that  constitutionally  it  belonged  to 
me,  he  asked  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  each  State.  Now  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
Congress  to  take  it  away.  Sir,  Congress  is  not  it  belongs  to  all  the  loyal  States  in  the  aggr«" 
going  to  take  it  away.  Congress  cannot  take  gate;  that  the  people  of  all  the  loyal  States 
it  away.  What  we  are  doing  does  not  take  rightfully  control  it." 
away  the  right  of  the  States  in  this  regard.  If  Mr.  Howard :  "  Three-fourths." 
that  right  is  taken  away,  it  must  be  taken  away  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  These  two  positions  he  has 
by  the  American  people  represented  in  their  occupied  in  the  last  twenty  minutes.    "^^^^ 
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the  Senator  wishes  to  get  awaj  from  the  force  the  constitntional  provision  for  amendment, 

of  the  plain  language  of  his  partjr,  anderstood  under  the  proceedmg   for  amendments,  the 

bj  everybody,  and  wants  now  to  do  that  which  Congress  of  the  UnitSl  States  by  a  two-thirds 

a  year  ago  was  declared  to  be  by  the  platform  vote  of  each  body,  three-fourths  of  the  States 

improper  to  do,  of  coarse  he  has  to  resort  to  ratifying  it,  may  change  this  Government  from 

criticism  upon  bis  own  platform."  a  republic  and  make  it  a  monarchy. 

Mr.  Sumner:  "May  I  remind  the  Senator  "We  have  now  a  distinct  proposition  before 
that  a  conapicaons  leader  of  the  party,  who  is  us.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  in  this  general  way 
now  dead,  made  haste,  when  that  improvident  about  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
resolution  was  put  before  the  public,  to  de*  may  do.  They  may  revolutionize,  perhaps ; 
noonce  it  as  foofish  and  utterly  no  tenable?  I  there  may  be  a  revolution,  and  the  present 
refer  to  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  said  that  that  Government  may  go  down  under  that  revolu" 
position  taken  at  Chicago  was  foolish  and  un-  tion,  and  a  monarchy  may  be  its  result  Per- 
tenable.  He  wrote  a  letter  within  a  week  after  haps  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  revolution 
that  waspnblished."  as  that  now.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  very  rap- 
Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Was  that  letter  pub-  idly  and  far  in  that  direction  of  revolution ; 
lished?''  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress 

Mr.  Somner:  "  It  was  published  and  exten-  and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  amend  the 

Eively  circnlated.    I  never  had  any  hesitation  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  now  I 

in  saying  the  same  thing.'*  understand  it  to  be  averred  as  a  doctrine  of  the 

Mr.  Hendricks:   "Then  I  understand  that  party  that  the  President  may  be  displaced  and 

Mr.  Stevens,  to  whom  the  Senator  refers,  and  a  king  established  in  his  stead.*' 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  put  Mr.  Brake,  of  Missouri,  said:  "I  should  like 

this  construction  upon  this  clause,  that  it  de-  to  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator  whetiher 

dares  the  control  of  suffrage  properly  as  a  he  considers  that  the  statement  of  a  position 

political  question,  independently  of  constitu-  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  one  Senator  on  this 

tional  provinons,  to  belong  to  the  States ;  and  floor  makes  it  the  doctrine  of  the  party  ? " 

if  that  be  the  proper  construction,  then  I  say  Mr.  Hendricks:  "Mr.  President,  it  is  an  an- 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu-  swer  to  a  question  that  is  propounded  in  the 

eetts  that  his  party  now  proposes  to  do  that  Senate ;  and  now,  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

which  it  pledged  to  the  people  a  year  ago  that  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  has  been 

it  would  not  do.''  given  by  the  distinguii^ed  Senator,  I  shall  be 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :   "I  should  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he — and  I  know  he 

like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  ques-  is  a  gentleman  who  expresses  himself  exactly — 

tion.    What  limit  is  there  to  the  power  of  the  will  tdl  tiie  Senate  just  where  the  power  of 

people  of  this  country  to  change  the  Constitu-  amendment  stops  under  the  provisions  of  the 

tion  or  the  system  of  government?"  Constitution  of  the  United  States."- 

Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Mr.  President,  Uukt  is  a  Mr.  Dridce :  "  I  would  state  that,  if  the  hon- 
Tery  grave  question  that  is  asked.  I  intended  orable  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  so  good 
to  ask  some  Senators  that  question  in  a  very  as  to  enlighten  my  dull  comprehension  as  to 
few  minutes.  There  is  a  particular  provision  the  importance  of  that  question  in  this  discus- 
io  the  Consititution  of  the  United  States  that  it  sion,  Iwill  answer  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
may  be  amended.  Where,  Mr.  President,  does  pleasure ;  but  now  for  my  part  I  really  do  not 
the  power  of  amendment  stop  ?  I  say  the  see  it.  I  do  not  see  whether  it  amounts  to  one 
power  of  amendment  is  limited  to  the  oorrec-  thing  or  another  where  the  limit  of  constitu- 
tion of  defects  that  might  appear  in  the  prac-  tionsJ  amendment  may  be.  We  are  discussing 
tical  operations  of  the  Government ;  but  the  a  question  now  of  amending  the  Constitution  in 
power  of  amendment  does  not  carry  with  it  the  a  particular  which  unquestionably  is  not  sub- 
power  to  destroy  one  form  of  government  and  versive  of  the  Constitution ;  not  the  case  that 
establish  another.  I  will  adc  the  distinguished  the  Senator  suggested  a  while  ago." 
Senator  who  has  just  propounded  the  question  Mr.  Warner:  "I  answered  the  question  of 
to  me,  whether,  under  the  form  and  pretext  the  Senator  from  Indiana  very  squarely,  and  I 
of  an  amendment  you  can  ehauge  the  office  of  would  ask  him  to  answer  my  question  as  frank- 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  nation,  and  make  ly.  Where  does  the  power  of  the  people  of 
him  oeaae  to  be  a  President,  and  make  him  a  this  country  to  amend  or  to  change  their  Con- 
king ? "  stitution  and  system  of  government  end  ? " 

&.  Warner:  "I  will  answer  the  question.  Mr.  Hendricks:    "Mr.  President,  I  believe 

1  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  this  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  two-thirds 

country  to  establish  any  system  of  government  of  Congress  and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 

they  see  fit^  to  abolii^  the  office  of  President,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

and  abolish  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  I  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  amend  the 

&nd  ^e  whole  form  of  government.    I  think  Constitution  in  those  respects  wherever  defects' 

the  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  appear  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  Gov- 

and  thi^  they  are  sovereign."  emment,  to  make  it  more  complete  and  satis- 

Mr.  Hendricks :   "  Then  I  understand  that  factory ;  but  they  have  no  power,  in  my  judg- 

answer  given  by  the  Senator  to  be,  that,  under  ment,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  change 
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the  character  and  the  nature  of  the  Govern-  soyereign  within  the  sphere  of  their  janBdiC' 
ment.  This  is.  as  was  well  expressed  by  the  tion  or  reserved  powers,  while  the  General 
Senator  from  Tennessee  this  evening,  not  pore-  Government  is  sovereign  within  the  sphere  of 
ly  a  confederacy,  nor  is  it  altogether  a  popular  its  lurisdiction.  I  think  that  the  right  to  con- 
government.  It  is  a  government  of  the  peo-  trol  the  suffrage  for  the  election  of  State  offi- 
ple,  and  at  the  same  time  a  confederacy.  The  oers  is  essential  to  the  independence  of  the 
States,  before  the  formation  of  the  Federal  States,  is  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
Government,  were  independent  States.    They  Government  itself. 

had  the  right  to  go  into  the  confederacy,  or  not  *^  In  farther  illustration  of  the  question  asked 
to  go  into  it,  as  thev  pleased.  It  was  not  oblig-  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  mav  say  that 
atory  upon  Pennsylvania  to  become  a  party  to  the  Constitution  might  be  to  amended  as  to 
the  confederacy;  and,  if  the  other  States  had  r^ulate  the  suffrage  in  the  election  of  Federal 
agreed  to  the  Constitution,  and  Pennsylvania  officers.  I  think  ti^at,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
had  not  agreed  to  it  Pennsylvania  would  not  ing  members  of  Congress^  by  an  amendment 
have  been  a  part  of  tne  Government ;  and  that  of  the  Constitution  the  qualifications  of  the 
was  providea  for  in  the  Constitution  itself,  for  voters  might  be  defined,  and  that  would  not 
the  very  last  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  change  the  nature  of  the  Gk>vemment;  it  woold 
that —  change,  to  some  extent,  the  mode  of  selecting 

The  ratification  of  the  conventionB  of  nine  States  Federal  officers.    But  when  the  Constitation 

shall  be  anfflclent  for  the  establishment  of  thia  Con-  of  the  United  States  comes  to   regulate  the 

Btitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.  mode  of  selecting  State  officers,  and  takes  awaj 

*^The  States,  as  States  thus  coming  into  the  from  the  States  the  control  of  that  queetionf 

Union,  came  in  upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitu-  you  materially  change  the  framework  of  the 

tion  itself.    They  surrendered  up  a  portion  of  Government  ItselfTl  can  conceive  of  no  power 

their  State  authority  and  power,  and  they  re*  so  important  to  a  State  as  to  decide  who  shall 

tained  a  portion.     I  say  that  a  government  be  her  officers  and  in  what  mode  these  officers 

thus  formed  cannot,  by  the  authority  of  amend-  shall  be  selected,  whether  by  all  tibe  people  or 

ment  of  the  Constitution,  be  so  changed  as  en-  by  a  portion  of  the  people.    It  is  for  her  tose- 

tirely  to  depart  from  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  lect  her  own  officers,  to  define  who  shall  be 

of  the  confederation.^'  her  officers  and  how  they  shall  be  chosen;  and, 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said :   "  I  under-  if  yon  take  that  power  away  from  a  govem- 

stood  the  Senator  to  say  that  we  could  not,  ment  and  confer  it  upon  another  government, 

by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  change  you  have    materially   and    very   essentiallf 

the  nature  or  character  of  the  Government."  changed  the  nature  of  the  rcdations  between 

Mr.  Hendricks:    "  Yes,  the  nature  of  the  the  two." 
Government  itself."  Mr.    Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "Will  the 

Mr.  Howe :  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  honorable  Senator  permit  me  to  read  from  Mar- 
Indiana  what  amendment  can  be  made  to  the  shall's  opinion  in  the  case  of  MoColloch  ft- 
Constitution  that  will  not  change  the  nature  or  State  of  Maryland  ? " 
character  of  the  Government  ? "  Mr*  Hendricks :  "  With  great  pleasure." 

Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Why,  sir,  I  can  conceive        Mr.  Davis :  *"  A  power  to  create  implies  a 

of  very  many  amendments.    I  think,  if  the  Sen-  power  to  preserve.    A  pQwer  to  destroy,  if 

ator  will  turn  to  the  book,  he  will  find  about  wielded  by  a  different  hai^  is  hostile  to  and 

twelve  amendments  that  did  not  change  the  incompatible  with  these  powers  to  create  and 
character  of  "'      ""                -      -        -  -  .     __ 

amendments, 

illustration  in  ^  ^ ^ ^ 

for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  the  power  to  destroy  ma/ defeat  and  render 

dent :  the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  useless  the  power  to  create ;  that  there  is  pl^ 

Vice-President  is  different  from  what  it  was  repugnance  in  conferring  on  one  government  a 

originally.  power  to  control  the  constitutions  and  meas- 

"  Mr.  President,  my  objection,  which  I  now  ures  of  another.' " 
choose  to  state  to  the  amendment  proposed       Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  much  more  satis- 

and  pending  before  the  Senate,  is  that  it  does  factorily  expressed  than  I  was  able  to  express 

change  the  nature  of  the  Government ;  it  does  it    When  this  Government  was  estabM^ 

take  away  from  the  States  a  power  which  they  there  were  certain  powers  retained  by  the 

retained,  and  which  is  necessary  to  that  inde-  States,  and  there  were  certain  defined  P^^^ 

pendence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  '^'^ 

the  original  compact  contemplated  they  should  States.    In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  oonferred 

eiyoy.  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

''Now,  Mr.  President,  in  using  the  term  that  Government  is  sovereign.  In  the  exercise 
*  sovereignty  of  the  States,'  I  do  not  mean  that  of  the  powers  retained  by  the  States  those  gov- 
the  States  have  control  of  every  subject.  In  emments  are  sovereign.  Where  a  State  has 
that  sense  the  States  are  not  sovereign ;  in  that  the  power  to  regulate  a  subject  and  the  Gen- 
sense  the  Federal  Government  is  not  sovereign ;  eral  Government  has  no  control  over  its  action 
but  in  the  language  of  the  courts  the  States  are  in  that  regulation,  the  State  is  completely  sov- 
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ereign  in  that  regard,  because  she  is  entirely  find  in  that  race  is  when  we  find  it  coming  in 

master  of  the  sabject :  and  where  the  govern-  contact  with  the  white  race.    The  influence  of 

ment  of  the  United  States  regalates  a  subject  the  white  race  upon  the  colored  man  has  car- 

withoot  State  interference  at  all,  that  Gk>Yem-  ried  him  up  somewhat  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 

ment  is  entirely  sovereign  over  that  subject ;  tion,  but  when  dependent  upon  himself  he  has 

as  sovereign  as  any  Govenmient  can  be  over  never  gone  upward.    I  am  willing  that  that 

any  sabject  whatever.  shall  be  tested  by  the  history  and  experience 

'^  Now,  sir,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  of  two  thousand  years  back.  While  the  ten- 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  (reneral  dency  of  the  white  race  is  upward,  the  ten- 
Government  that  the  States  shall  retain  the  dency  of  the  colored  race  is  downward ;  and  I 
control  of  a  large  class  of  sntgects.  All  ques-  have  always  supposed  it  is  because  in  that  race 
tions  ofa  domestic  sort,  the  regulation  of  prop-  the  physical  predominates  over  the  moral  and 
erty,  the  descent  of  estates,  the  courts  that  intellectual  qualities.  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
T^olate  snch  qnestioina — these  are  exclusively  that ;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  is 
within  the  control  of  the  States ;  their  regula-  certainly  so.  But  I  believe  that  the  tendency 
tion  requares  that  the  State  shall  have  a  Legish  of  that  race  is  downward  when  not  supported 
lature,  that  it  shall  make  laws ;  and,  if  it  make  by  the  intelligence  of  the  white  race, 
laws  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  State  '*  There  are  some  Senators  here  who  do  not 
over  these  subjects,  it  must  have  the  control  want  the  Chinese  to  vote.  The  Senators  from 
and  selection  of  the  law-makers.  And,  if  you  Oregon  and  Califomia,  I  think,  are  all  opposed 
take  away  from  the  State  the  power  to  select  to  the  Chinese  voting ;  and  I  think  the  Senator 
the  law-makers,  yon  take  away  from  the  State  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Stewart)  is;  and  why?  I 
the  control  of  the  subjects  that  the  laws  may  believe  they  said  they  were  pagans ;  but  they 
operate  upon.  So,  when  the  Constitution  of  are  not  such  pagans  as  we  find  in  Africa, 
the  United  States  takes  away  from  the  State  China  is  the  original  home  of  a  civilization 
the  control  over  the  subject  of  suffirage,  it  takes  that  the  world  honors  to  tiiis  day.  Why,  sir. 
away  from  tiie  State  the  control  of  her  own  in  China  they  had  many  of  the  rare  and  use^l 
laws  upon  a  sabject  that  the  Constitution  of  inventions  long  before  they  were  known  in 
the  United  States  intended  she  should  be  sov-  Europe.  It  is  said  that  gunpowder  was  known 
ereign  upon.  But  I  have  said  more  upon  this  in  China  before  it  was  in  Europe." 
question  than  I  intended  to  do.  Mr.  Edmunds:  "  And  printing.'* 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  the  pleasure  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Yes ;  it  is  said  that  print- 

of  Congress  to  change  the  Constitution  upon  a  ing  in  a  rude  form  was  known  there ;  and  the 

sabject  so  important  as  this,  ought  it  not  to  be  compass  was  in  use  there ;  and  one  of  their 

clear  and  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  would  result  great  writers  is  as  immortal  as  the  classics  of 

in  public  good?    I  know  there  are  very  many  Atiiens,  with  a  morality  that  comes  nearer  the 

dlstmgnisbedmenin  tiie  Republican  party  who  morality  of  Jesus  Christ  than  that  of  any  an- 

have  recently  expressed  tiie  opinion  that  uni-  dent  writer.     But  these  Chinese,  who  are 

versal  suffirage  would  be  an  evil ;  that  these  capable  of  a  very  hi^h  civilization,  who  have 

colored  people,  just  come  out  of  a  condition  of  sustained  their  own  civilization,  to  some  extent 

davery,  were  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  suf-  at  least,  if  they  come  to  our  country  are  not 

frage  for  iiie  good  of  the  public.  to  be  voters.    They  are  in  the  way,  I  suppose, 

^  I  have  not  been  satisfied,  as  many  gentie-  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of  party  hopes  in 

men  of  the  Republican  party  recently  were  Califomia;  I  do  not  know  why.    Are  they  not 

not  satisfied,  that  it  is  wise  to  extend  the  suf-  prepared  to  give  as  intelligent  a  vote  as  the 

frage  to  the  colored  people.     If  any  State  negro?    Do  they  not  understand  our  form  of 

chooses  to  do  it  under  the  existing  Constitu-  government  as  well  as  the  negro  ?    Are  they 

tion,  it  18  her  own  right  to  do  so.    j[  make  no  not  likely  to  become  as  well  informed? 

war  upon  that.    That  is  right,  because  it  is  in  "But  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

the  sense  of  the  Constitution  right,  the  State  Frehnghuysen)  puts  their  exclusion  upon  the 

having  the  power  to  do  so.    But  I  am  not  ground  of  their  reli^oUj  that  they  are  pagans, 

satisfied,  I  never  have  been  satisfied,  that  it  is  Is  it  the  business  of  this  Government  to  pre- 

wise  to  make  suflfrage  xmiversal  so  as  to  include  scribe  what  God  or  in  what  form  men  shall 

that  race;  and  I  think  upon  this  subject  there  worship?    He  says  that  we  are  a  Christian 

are  some  Senators  in  th^  Hall  who  are  going  .people.    Not  altogether,  sir.    We  have  no  such 

to  vote  for  this  amendment  who  will  agree  test  as  that    It  is  not  a  test  that  obtains  in 

with  me.    I  will  come  to  that  directiy.  any  of  the  States  now  that  a  man  shall  be  a 

"Some  Senator  this  evening  sfud  that  Intel-  Christian  in  order  to  be  a  voter.    In  the  Sen- 

ligence  and  virtue  were  essential  to  the  safe  ator's  own  State  the  Jew,  a  man  who  is  not 

exercise  of  the  Bufihige.    I  think  that  race  does  a  Christian,  is  a  voter.    The  Jew,  who  does 

not  now  bring  to  the  mass  of  the  intelligence  not  believe  in  the  Saviour  that  the  Senator 

of  this  country  an  addition.    I  do  not  thmk  it  and  I  believe  in,  is  a  voter  still.    You  do  not 

ever  wHl.    That  race  in  its  whole  history  has  exclude  him  because  he  is  not  a  Christian ;  you 

famished  no  evidence  of  its  capacity  to  lift  it-  do  not  exclude  the  infidel,  who  recognizes  no 

self  up.    It  has  never  laid  the  foundation  for  God  at  all." 

iU  own  civilization.    Any  elevation  that  we  Mr.  Frelmghuysen :  "May  I  ask  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  whether  he  intends  to  class  the  controversy.    It  suits  certain  purposes  that  the 

intelligent,  respecta})le  Israelites  of  this  coantry  Bnffi*age  should  be  extended  to  the  negro;  it 

who  believe  in  one  saperintending  God,  with  does  not  suit  for  other  purposes  that  it  should 

the  pagans  and  heathens  of  Asia,  for  that  is  the  be  extended  to  other  races.'' 

orgament?"  Hr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Sir,  I  wish 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "No,  sir;  I  am  not  mak-  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  one  mo* 

ing  any  snch  argument  as  that.    That  was  the  ment  to  the  character  of  the  whole*  train  of 

Senator's  argument,  and  I  was  trying  to  com-  argument  that  has  been  offered  against  this 

bat  it.    The  Senator  insisted  that  a  man  must  amendment.    Take  that  of  the  Senator  from 

be  a  Christian  to  be  a  voter  in  this  country."  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  "  No."  other  Senators  that  I  might  refer  to.    I  say 

Mr.  Hendncks :  "  Because  we  were  a  Chris-  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  based  apon 

tlan  people,  he  said."  those  broad  doctrines  and  those  old  theories 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :    "  My  insistment  was  upon  which  the  right  of  secession  rested.    We 

this :  not  that  a  man  must  be  a  Christian  to  be  were  not  told  by  the  Senator  from  Eentnckj 

a  voter,  but  that  it  was  not  our  daty  to  extend  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  thej  be- 

the  rights  of  naturalization  and  citizenship  to  a  Heved  in  the  right  of  secession,  but  they  advo- 

pagan  and  heathenish  class."  cated  the  same  theories,  urged  the  same  argii- 

Mr.  Hendricks ;  "  The  Senator  added,  '  Be-  ments,  and  cited  the  same  history  upon  which 

cause  we  are  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  free  the  right  of  secession  has  been  based  for  the 

people.'    I  think  that  was  the  Senator's  ex-  last  twenty  years." 

pression.    So  that  the  argument  was  that  none  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Will  the 

but  Christians  ought  to  vote,  and  I  was  carry-  honorable  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  qnes- 

ing  out  the  Senator's  own  argument.    Sir,  I  tion?    I  ask  whether  the  historical  references 

am  in  favor  of  men  voting  in  this  country  who  that  I  made  were  not  true  references ;  and 

belong  to  the  white  race,  and  conduct  them-  whether  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  formation 

selves  properly."  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  not  evidenced 

Mr.  Stewart :  *^  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen-  by  the  records  of  the  convention  which  framed 

ator  if  he  is  in  favor  of  naturalizing  Chinese  it? " 

and  pagans  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Mr.  Morton :  '*  Mr.  President,  I  might  admit 

the  Government  of  the  United  States."  the  Senator's  references,  but  I  should  deny  his 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  a  very  remarkable  deductions.  The  Senator  told  us  to-day  frank- 
question.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  naturali-  ly  that  we  were  not  one  people.  He  said  in 
izing  no  such  man  as  that ;  and  anybody  who  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  the  col- 
ls naturalized  under  our  law  must  abjure  all  mination  of  a  war  that  cost  this  nation  six  hnn- 
allegiance  to  any  other  Government,  and  in  dred  thousand  lives,  that  we  were  not  a  na- 
the  most  formal  manner  possible  recognize  the  tion.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  were 
authority  of  our  Government.  The  Senator  is  as  many  separate  nationalities  as  we  have 
not  in  favor,  I  believe,  of  allowing  the  Chinese  States ;  that  one  State  is  different  from  an- 
to  vote,  while  he  is  in  favor  of  allowing  the  other  as  one  nation  in  Europe  is  different  from 
negro  to  vote ;  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  posl-  another.  He  denied  expressly  that  we  were  a 
tion  occupied  by  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific  nation.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  be- 
coast  upon  this  particular  question.  It  does  longed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  an  inde- 
not  suit  them  to  have  the  Chinese  vote,  for  pendent  and  sovereign  tribe  living  on  a  reser- 
some  reason  or  other.  I  guess  it  is  not  popu-  vation  up  here  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
lar  out  there  to  have  the  Chinese  vote,  and  but  he  denied  his  American  nationality.  The 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  I  would  not  wish  to  whole  argument  from  first  to  last  has  pro- 
force  the  Chinese  vote  upon  the  people  of  the  oeeded  upon  that  idea,  that  this  is  a  mere  eon- 
Pacific  coast  unless  they  wanted  it  themselves ;  federacy  of  States ;  to  use  the  language  of  the 
and  if  I  desired  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  Senator  to-day,  a  partnership  of  States.  Vhat 
as  to  force  the  Chinaman  to  vote  in  California,  is  the  deduction  ?  If  that  is  true,  there  was  the 
I  would  say,  *  Let  the  people  of  California  have  right  of  secession ;  the  South  was  right,  and  we 
a  chance  to  express  their  wish  on  that  sub-  were  wrong.  He  did  not  draw  that  dednction, 
ject; '  and,  if  they  voted  it  down,  I  would  not  but  it  is  one  that  springs  inevitably  from  hw 
attempt  to  force  it  upon  them.  They  are  the  premises.  ., 
best  iudges  of  the  interests  of  their  society,  "Sir,  the  heresy  of  secession  is  not  dead;  h 
and  that  which  will  contribute  to  the  strength  lives.  It  lives  after  this  war,  although  it  ought 
and  purity  of  their  State  government.  And  to  have  been  settled  by  the  war.  It  exists  even 
the  same  is  true  in  Indiana.  But  Nevada,  with  as  snow  sometimes  exists  in  the  Ian  of  summer, 
her  twenty-five  thousand  people,  has  just  as  when  it  is  concealed  behind  the  cliffs  and  the 
large  a  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  this  consti-  hedges  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  It  has 
tutional  amendment  as  Indiana  with  her  fifteen  come  forth  during  this  debate. .  "We  have  heard 
hundred  thousand.  But  Nevada  does  not  want  the  very  premises,  the  very  arguments,  the  verr 
the  Chinaman,  and  she  does  want  the  colored  historical  references  upon  which  the  ng^^^^ 
man  to  vote.  She  has  no  colored  people,  but  secession  was  urged  for  thirty  years.  Tho 
she  has  Chinamen.    That  is  the  style  of  this  whole  fallacy  lies  in  denying  our  nationality- 
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I  assert  that  we  are  one  people  and  not  thirtj-  together  in  onr  system  of  government,  and  the 
seven  different  peoples ;  that  we  are  one  nation,  time  is  coming  when  they  must  he  discussed, 
and  as  snch  we  have  provided  for  ourselves  a  when  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 
national  Constitution,  and  that  Constitution  stitution  must  he  acknowledged.  It  is  just 
has  provided  the  way  hj  which  it  may  he  as  much  a  war  on  the  Constitution  to  deny 
amended.  the  States  the  rights  which  helong  to  them  as 

"Now,  sir,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  that  it  is  a  war  on  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the 

amendment?    Does  the  Constitution  saj  how  doctrine  of  secession." 

far  or  to  what  extent  you  shall  amend  it?   Not  Mr.  Morton :  "  I  have  never  denied  the  doc- 

a  word  of  it ;  but  it  provides  for  its  amend-  trine  of  State  rights — ^never." 

ment,  and  that  amendment  may  be  as  radical  Mr.  Doolittle :  *^  The  honorable  Senator  then 

and  as  far-going  as  anj  part  of  the  original  in-  admits  that  the  States  have  rights  under  the 

strument.     Can  that  be  denied?    The  States  Constitution?" 

gave  up,  it  is  said,  the  right  to  coin  monej,  Mr.  Morton :  "  I  have'  always  denied  State 
the  right  to  make  war,  the  right  to  regulate  sovereignty ;  and  I  do  now.  I  deny  the  doc- 
commerce  ;  and  if  they  gave  up  those  powers,  trine  that  tiie  States  are  separate  and  indepen- 
they  have  a  right  to  give  up,  according  to  the  dent  nations.  We  are  one  people.  But,  sir, 
mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  the  States  have  certain  rights,  rights  that  are 
to  regnlate  suffrage.  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

*'It  may  be  said  that,  under  this  form  of  United  States,  just  as  we  have  rights  secured 

amendment,  we  would  not  have  the  right  to  to  us  both  by  the  Federal  and  State  constitu- 

change  the  character  of  our  Government  from  tions.  We  have  State  rights,  but  have  no  State 

a  republic  to  a  monarchy.    That  is  an  extreme  sovereignty,  and  never  had." 

case.    But,  sir,  we  are  not  changing  the  char-  Mr.  Doolittie :  "  Mr.  President,  the  honor- 

acter  of  our  republican  government.    It  is  still  able  Senator  says  there  is  no  State  sovereignty, 

the  same  in  form,  though  modified,  when  we  I  contend  that  by  every  decision  of  the  Su- 

say  that  the  States  shall  be  limited  in  their  preme  Court  of  tiie  United  States,  by  every 

power  to  regulate  the  suffrage.  declaration  made  by  every  writer  upon  our 

"  One  word,  sir,  in  regard  to  what  has  been  system  of  government  in  the  beginning, 
said  about  the  sentiment  of  Bepublicans  in  ref-  whether  a  Federalist  or  a  Bepublican,  it  was 
erence  to  admitting  colored  men  to  the  elective  always  maintained  that  the  States  had  an  at- 
franchise.  There  were  doubts  in  the  minds  of  tribute  of  sovereignty,  not  absolute,  but  under 
many  of  us  about  admitting  six  hundred  thou-  the  Constitution,  because  under  the  Constitu- 
sand  men,  fresh  from  slavery,  to  the  exercise  tion  they  have  parted  with  their  absolute  sov- 
of  sufirage.  There  were  many  of  us  wiio  ereignty ;  nor  has  the  United  States  Govern- 
doubted  the  effect  of  that,  and  would  have  ment  any  sovereignty  under  the  Constitution 
avoided  it  if  it  could  have  been  done,  and  which  is  absolute.  All  the  power  which  the 
given  these  men  a  short  time  to  prepare  them-  United  States  Government  has  under  the  Cou- 
selves  for  the  exercise  of  that  right.  But,  as  stitution  is  limited.  Sovereignty  is  limited  by 
cbcumstances  progressed,  as  history  moved  on,  the  Constitution.  State  sovereignty  is  limited 
we  could  not  give  them  that  time;  we  were  by  the  Constitution;  the  United  States  sov- 
compelled  to  try  the  experiment  immediately ;  ereignty  is  limited  by  the  Constitution ;  and 
and  thus  fiur  it  has  worked  well.  But,  sir,  the  the  great  difficulty  of  our  times  is  that  men 
great  body  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  right  cannot  think  or  will  not  think  that  the  two 
of  suffrage  is  to  be  conferred  by  this  amend-  *  sovereignties  exist  at  the  same  time  under  our 
ment  are  men  who  have  long  been  free,  who  Government,  the  one  limited  by  the  other, 
live  in  the  Northern*  States — ^not  men  just  "  Why,  Mr.  President,  from  earliest  child- 
emerged  from  slavery,  but  a  comparatively  hood  every  man  in  this  body  has  been  taught 
educated  class  living  throughout  tihe  entire  that  we  Uve  in  the  solar  system  where  the 
North.  The  argument  that  might  be  made  planets  that  revolve  around  the  sun  are  con- 
against  enfranchising  men  just  emerging  from  trolled  by  two  forces ;  one  a  force  tending 
slavery  cannot  be  made  against  the  colored  toward  the  centre  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
men  of  Indiana,  of  New  York,  and  of  the  en-  the  centripetal  force;  and  the  other  is  the 
tire  North."  centrifugal  force,  by  which  they  are  driven  in 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said  :    "  Mr.  their  orbits  around  the  centre.   Mr.  President, 

President)  the  Senator  from  Indiana  seems  to  if  either  one  of  these  forces  were  taken  away, 

think  that  no  statesman  can  bear  in  mind  two  it  would  absolutely  destroy  the  system.    In 

ideas  at  the  same  time;  that  there  can  be  no  our  solar  system,  if  the  centrifugal  force  were 

such  thing  aa  State  rights  maintained  by  any-  taken  away,  and  nothing  but  the  centripetal 

body  under  the  Constitution  unless  that  per-  force  left  to  act,  every  planet  would  be  drawn 

son  is  a  secessionist ;  and  that,  on  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.    On  the  other  hand, 

hand,  no  man  can  maintain  that  there  is  any  if  the  centripetal  force  were  destroyed  in  our 

snch  thing  as  rights  in  the  Federal  Government  solar  system,  and  no  force  permitted  to  oper- 

under  the  Constitution  without  being  in  favor  ate  but  the  centrifagal  force,  all  the  planets 

of  an  absolute  concentrated  Government  at  would  be  driven  in  a  tangent  away  from  our 

Washington.     Sir,  these  two  ideas  must  go  system  into  illimitable  space.    Sir,  it  is  the 
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operation  of  these  two  forces,  the  one  which  must  be  overcome ;  and  I  tell  the  Senator 

tends  to  the  centre,  the  other  which  tends  to  from  Indiana  that  the  doctrine  of  nnqnalified 

the  circumference,  which  keeps  these  planets  centralization  of  power  in  this  Govemment  is 

moving  in  their  orbits,  which  maintains  our  jnst  as  dangerous  as  the  doctrine  of  seoeasioiL 

system,  which  keeps  it  from  destruction ;  and  Both  of  them  are  at  war  with  the  Gonstitu- 

the  destruction  of  either  of  these  forces  is  the  tion. 
destruction  of  the  solar  system.  '^Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  been 

*'*'  Now,  sir,  come  to  our  system  of  govern-  drawn  into  any  remarks  on  this  ocoadon,  had 

ment :  tiiese  two  forces  are  planted  in  it  of  ne-  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the  honorable 

cessity.    These  two  ideas  have  been  here  from  Senator  firom  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  and  par- 

the  beginning.     There  have  been  men  who  ticnlarly  that  portion  of  his  speech  where  he 

represented  me  one  and  represented  the  other  seems  to  dium  that  every  man  who  maintams 

from  tibe  beginning.    There  have  been  men  that  the  States  have  rights  under  the  Ooosti- 

who  have  contend^ 'always  for  the  absolute  tution,  and  ought  to  have  rights  under  the 

sovereignty  of  this  central  Government,  and  Constitution,  is  only  repeating  the  arguments 

other  men  who  have  contended  always  for  the  of  secessionists.   Sir,  what  I  claim  is  the  rights 

absolute  sovereignty  of  the  States;  and  both  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution^  not  out* 

of  them  have  contended  for  a  falsehood  from  side  of  the  Constitution.    I  claim  their  rights 

the  beginning.    There  is  no  absolute  sover-  under  the  Constitution  whidi  it  guarantees  to 

eignty  in  this  Government,  nor  is  there  any  those  States,  not  a  right  to  secede,  not  a  right 

absolute  sovereignty  in  the  States ;  but,  under  to  nullify,  not  a  right  to  break  np  the  Goveni- 

the  operation  of  our  system  devised  by  our  ment,  but  a  right  to  live  in  the  Government 

fathers,  wise  as  if  it  had  been  inspired  from  on  and  ei^oy  under  the  Constitution  the  rights 

high,  and  as  if  they  had  wisdom  almost  like  which  its  secures. 

Him  who  created  the  solar  system  under  which        ^*  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  it  is  just  as 

we  live,  these  two  grand  ideas,  two  great  forces  necessary  for  us  to  insist  upon  the  rigntB  of 

in  government,  were  put  in  operation  at  one  the  States  as  npon  the  rights  of  the  Federal 

and  the  same  time,  each  limiting  the  other,  Government.  The  time  is  coming,  in  my  jodg- 

each  operating  upon  the  other,  both  working  ment,  when  the  people  of  the  States  will  be 

together,  and  working  out  that  hannonious  aroused  to  this  question.    The  danger  is  that^ 

system  in  which  alone  we  live  and  move  and  while  we  have  oeen  exerting  all  ue  powers 

have  our  being;  and  that  man  or  statesman,  of  this  Government,  great  and  gigantic  as  thej 

call  himself  what  he  may,  whether  a  fire-eating  are,  to  put  down  the  seoession  of  States,  not 

secessionist  of  the  South  who  comes  into  this  in  the  exercise  of  rights,  but  in  the  exercise 

body  or  elsewhere  and  miuntains  the  absolute  of  wrongs — attempting  to  exercise  powers 

sovereignty  of  the  State,  with  its  right  to  which  they  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  under 

withdraw  from  the  Union,  to  retire  from  the  the  Constitution — our  people  are  becoming  ac- 

system,  to  overturn  the  Government ;  or  that  oustomed  to  look  upon  the  exerdse  of  these 

other  statesman,  Republican  though  he  may  great  powers  by  this  Government  with  indif- 

call  himself,  who  comes  into  this  body  or  else^  ferenoe." 

where  and  maintains  that  this  Government        Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  said:  ^^Now,  su*, 

only  has  absolute  sovereignty,  and  that  it  has  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hen- 

the  power  to  seize  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  dricks)  seemed  to  be  concerned  this  evening 

the  Government — ^whichever  one  of  these  men  as  to  the  limit  of  the  power  of  amendment  of 

undertakes  to  do  this,  is  making  war  on  the  the  Constitution,  witnout  drawing  a  diatinc- 

Govemment  and  war  on  the  system  *under  tion  between  that  which  is  an  amendment  of 

which  we  live.  the  Constitution  and  that  which  is  a  revola- 

^*  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  these  two  ideas,  tion  to  overthrow  it.  I  have  simply  to  sar 
limited  by  each  other,  controlled  by  each  that,  so  far  as  amendment  is  concerned,  there 
other,  that  we  alone  can  maintain  our  sys-  is  no  limit.  Ton  cannot  find  a  word  in  the 
tem  of  government.  We  must  maintain  the  Constitution  which  makes  a  limit  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  right  of  the  people  to  amend  it,  except  in  that 
We  must  love  to  maintain  the  rights  of  tihe  article  which  declared  that  *  no  amendment 
States.  We  must  maintiun  the  rights  of  which  may  be  made  prior  to  1808  shaU  in  an/ 
the  Federal  Government.  And,  while  we  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  of 
put  down  rebellion,  put  down  secession  when  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article.'  '* 
it  undertakes,  under  the  doctrine  of  State  Mr.  Edmunds :  *^  And  tiie  equal  representa- 
rights  run  mad,  to  destroy  the  Government,  to  tion  of  States  in  the  Senate." 
break  up  the  system,  if  the  time  ever  comes  Mr.  Drs^e:  "No,  sir;  excuse  me.  Thelan- 
that  in  this  body,  from  any  quarter,  East  or  guage  does  not  apply  there  at  all,  as  I  have 
West,  or  North  or  South,  any  party  stands  for-  had  occasion  to  show  here  before.  But  there 
ward  to  determine  that  this  is  the  Grovemment  was  the  only  limitation  on  the  power  of 
and  here  is  all  power,  and  that  in  Congress  are  amendment  contained  in  the  Constitution,  and 
to  be  vested  all  the  powers  of  government,  it  was  a  limitation  in  favor  of  the  importation 
that  party  will  be  equally  at  war  with  the  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  con- 
system.    Both  must  be  resisted ;  the  doctrine  tinent." 
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Mr.  Buckalew :  ^^  May  I  ask  the  Senator  Mr.  Drake :  "  Not  involving  any  right.  The 

whether  bj  an  amendment  snbmitted  by  Oon-  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  establish  a 

grees  yon  conld  take  away  the  senatorial  rep-  Government  of  three  departments  which  were 

resentadon  of  any  State  f ''  to  crosa  each  other's,  track  in  that  way  and 

Mr.  Drake:  ^^ Not  without  its  consent   The  destroy  each  other,    ^e  law  of  parallelism 

Constitntion  expressly  forbids  it.    It  does  not  was  laid  down  to  all  three  of  them.    They 

say  that  yon  shall  not  take  it  away  by  an  were  to  run  in  parallel  lines,  never  to  cross 

amendment,  bnt  simply  sets  out  the  broad,  each  other;  bntlamnot  going  into  that  dis- 

disdnot  proposition  that  'no  State  shall  with-  cnssion  now.    I  wish  to  meet  Tight  here  at 

out  its  oonaent  be  deprived  of  its  equal  saffrage  the  threshold  the  first  declaration  that  I  have 

in  the  Senate.'    Now,  sir,  the  only  shaolde  heard  yet  made  by  a  Senator  on  this  floor  rec- 

that  the  people  of  the  United  States  put  upon  ognidng  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 

the  power  of  amendment  was  that  wnich  was  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unoonstitutionid, 

to  go  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country  and  with  a  complete  denial  of  that  right,  and  with 

to  keep  up  the  African  slave-trade;   and  so  a  challenge  to  any  man  to  find  that  right 

now,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  comes  up  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  that  tribunal." 

the  response  from  the  same  spirit,  that  there  Mr.  Hendricks:  *^ Suppose  that  between  two 

is  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  make  an  citizens  there  is  a  controversy  in  re^rd  to 

amendment  which  shall  give  the  right  of  suf-  property ;  the  claim  of  the  one  citizen  is  based 

frage  to  that  long-enslaved  race.    The  spirit  upon  a  .provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

in  the  two  cases  is  the  same,  that  which  would  United  States,  and  the  claim  of  another  citizen 

hare  oonsigDed  them  to  eternal  slavery  and  that  is  based  upon  a  law  of  Congress.    The  two-are 

which  wouJd  now  prevent  their  being  lifted  inconsistent.    If  the  law  be  sustained,  the  one 

into  the  conation  of  enfranchised  citizens.  man  gains  his  case ;  if  the  Constitution,  on  the 

^'  Mr.  President,  gentiemen  here  talk  about  other  hand,  be  sustained,  the  other  man  carries 

the  rights  of  the  States.    What  right  has  any  the  case,  and  that  cause  comes  to  the  Supreme 

State  in  this  Union  but  that  which  it  gets  from  Court  of  the  United  States.    Which  shall  gov- 

the  Constitution  ?  Go  over  it,  examine  it  from  em,  theprovision  of  the  Constitution  or  the 

the  beginning  to  the  end,  examine  it  in  the  law  t    Which  party  ought  to  gain  the  case? " 

light  of  history,  examine  it  with  the  severest  Mr.  Drake :  '*  In  the  first  place,  in  answer 

logic.    I  say  to  tiiese  gentiemen  who  talk  so  to  the  honorable  Senator,  I  will  say  that  he 

abont  the  ri^ts  of  States,  that  there  is  not  a  supposes  an  impossible  case.    The  honorable 

State  in  this  Union  tiiat  has  one  single  right  Senator  cannot  nnd  in  the  Statutes-at-Large  of 

but  that  which  it  derives  from  the  Constitu-  the  United  States  one  mngle  act  of  this  Con- 

tiott.    Every  single  right  that  the  States  may  gress  which  in  its  plain  and  palpable  terms 

have  had  before,  they  threw  into  the  great  enacted  a  thing  which  was  in  violation  of  the 

mass  which  went  to  make  up  the  powers  of  Constitution." 

this  Union,  and  just  so  much  as  the  nation  Mr.  Heiidricks :  '*  That  is  not  the  question." 
saw  fit  to  give  them  they  have,  and  not  an  Mr.  Drake :  ^*  Yes,  it  is,  sir ;  because,  unless 
atom  more.  And  when  you  talk  about  the  you  do  find  that  in  a  law  which  is  in  plain  and 
rights  of  States,  it  matters  not  what  the  extent  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  matter 
of  them  is,  how  great  or  how  littie,  certain  it  of  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  in  that  instrument  they  all  lie  and  are  is  a  matter  of  construction  and  deduction,  and 
kH  there  granted  or  conceded;  and  there  is  the  moment  you  come  to  the  question  of  con- 
not  one  right,  except  that  of  equal  senatorial  struction  and  deduction,  then  I  say  that  a  judg- 
representation^  which  cannot  be  taken  away  ment  has  been  entered  in  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
from  any  State  by  a  constitutional  amendment  gress  of  the  nation  higher  than  any  judgment 
passed  l^  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  ratified  which  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  State  can  render." 

"But,  Mr.  Prerident,  I  do  not  propose  to  Mr.Doolittie:  "  Do  I  understand  the  honor- 
continue  this  discussion.  The  few  minutes  able  Senator  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  Con- 
that  I  have  now  occupied  are  sufficient  to  ex-  gress  is  supreme  on  all  these  constitutional 
press  what  I  desired  to  express,  except  one  questions?" 

other  thing  drawn  out  by  the  remarks  of  the  Mr.  Drake :  "  I  mean  to  say,  and  in  due  time 

honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin ;  and  that  whenever  the  opportunity  offers  I  will  say  it 

is  upon  the  assumed  right  of  the  Supreme  at  length  and  make  it  good,  that  there  never 

Court  of  the  United  States  to  declare  an  act  is  passed  an  act  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 

of  Congress  unconstitutional  and  void.    I  take  gress  of  the  United  States — ^and  it  is  a  position 

leave  to  say  to  that  gentieman  that  whenever  I  took  here  in  the  first  prepared  speech  I  de- 

the  proper  time  eomes  I  shall  tske  tiie  position  livered  in  this  Chamber,  in  December,  1867 — 

here,  and  tnyiBt"ti  it,  too,  that  there  does  not  that  there  never  is  an  act  passed  by  the  two 

abide  in  that  court  one  particle  of  right  to  Houses  of  Congress  that  they  do  not  by  the  act 

make  any  such  declaration  with  regard  to  any  of  passing  it  enter  in  the  records  and  archives 

act  of  Congress."  of  the  nation  a  solemn  judgment  that  that  act 

Mr.  Edmunds:   "Not  even  involving  civil  is  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 

rights?  "  United  States." 
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Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Suppose  it  is  not  in  point  probably  submit  to  have  their  powers  and 

of  fact  ? "  energies  crippled  by  the  dedsions  of  that  court 

Mr.  Drake :  "  Suppose  It  is  not  in  point  of  or  some  other  United  States  court.'' 
fact,  whois  to  deciae  it?    Not  the  courts."  Mr.  Whyte:  "I  ask  my  friend  from  Mis- 
Mr.  Edmunds:  **Who,  then?"  sourihowhewill  explain  that  section  of  tho 
Mr.  Drake :  "  The  people,  sir,  are  to  decide  Constitution,  section  two,  article  three,  which 
it."  says : 
Mr.  Edmunds :"  Revolution  ?  "  rf^^  j^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^U  ^„  i^  ^^ 
Mr.  Drake :  "  No,  sir.    The  judicial  power  and  e<mitT  arismg  under  this  Constitution,  the  law* 
does  not  contain  political  power,  and  no  power  of  the  U mted  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shAli 
exists  to  unmake  a  law  by  declaring  it  invalid  be  made  under  their  authority." 
but  the  power  that  made  it.    These  points  I  ^  ^^^^^^ .  a  j  j^^^^^  ^^  explanation  to  give 
touch  upon  merely.        _     ^     ,  ^,    .          . ,  about  it  now,  except  simply  to  deny  that  the 
Mr  Doohttle :  "  I  understond  the  honorable  j^^j^.^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  contains  and  in- 
Senator  from  Missouri  simply  to  say  that  Con-  ^j^^^    ^i^^^      ^^^^    j  ^^^^^  ^hat  the  right 
gress  can  do  no  wrong. .       _     .      ^      .  to  inviidate  a  law,  to  cripple  it,  to  sweep  it 
Mr.  Drake;   "No,  sir.    The  Senator  from  off  the  statute-book,  is  or  cai  be  under  any  cir- 
Missouri  does  not  say  any  such  thmg.  But  the  cumstances  a  judicial  power.    It  is  a  political 
Senator  from  Missouri  do^  say  that  a  body  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^     ^  opportunity 
containing  some  three  hundred  men,  many  of  ^^     I  will,  as  I  said  before,  present  my  views 
them  the  picked  men  of  the  nation,  illustrious  ^^  length  on  this  whole  subject." 
many  of  them,  far  better  lawyers,  many  of  j^  jy^^  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  The  honor- 
them,  than  are  on  the  bench  of  your  Supreme  ^^^^  Senator  having  referred  to  me,  will  he 
Court,  are  quite  as  competent  to  judge  m  a  ^i^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^sssaae  from  the  opinion 
^f'^^F  of  constroction  and  deduction  of  con-  ^f  Ohief^ustice  MarshaUm  the  case  of  McCul- 
stitutionality  as  four  or  ^re  centlemen  sitting  j^^h  w.  State  of  Maryland  ?  " 
m  another  room  m  this  Capitol  who  were  never  ^^  jy^^y^^ .  u  qw  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
set  to  be  guardians  over  the  judgment  of  Con-  ^^^^^  j  think." 

^^''  ,  .  ^  ^  .;,  u  T  .  V  ^  Mr.  Davis':  "  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  the 
Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermon^  said :  I  wish  to  Senator's  speech.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 
put  an  mquiry  to  my  friend  with  a  view  to  ^he  passage.  I  can  show  the  honorable  Sena- 
get  his  idea  in  aU  smcenty.  Suppose  Congress  ^or  to-morrow  four  acts  of  Congress  that  have 
should  pass  a  law  which  should  declare  that  ij^en  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  un- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  imd  constitutional  ii  their  judgment  I  will  read 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  ^he  passage  to  which  I  referred  my  honorable 
States  should  have  no  jurisdiction  of  oontro-  fri  J^  ^^^^  i^j^^  ^f  Chief-Justice  MarshaU 
versies  arising  between  citizens  of  different  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  McCulloch  m.  Maryland : 
States,  and,  in  spite  of  that  law,  a  citizen  of 

the  State  of  Missouri  should  sue  a  citizen  of  But^  were  its  necessity  less  apparent,  none  oan  deny 

the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  circuit  court  of  ^  being  an  appropriate  measure, 

the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  "  That  is,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States— 


tion  ?  "  of  its  powers^  adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited 

Mr,  Drake:  "That  is  the  same  description  by  the  Constitution,  or  should  Conmw8,u^^^^^ 

^^  ^^^^*.i^^  ^^4.  *^  «»^  v„  i.v^   a       i.       £ pretext  of  executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  sc- 

of  question  put  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Jomplishment  of  objects  not  intrusted  to  the  Govem- 

Indiana."  — ^  • "  ^     ,^       .  ..,  ,  .__^.ui-*^_ 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Very  good.  Answer 

Mr.  Drake:   '^It  is  supposing  an  impossi-  ^,    .     ,.,, 

bility.    I  wiU  not  answer  a  question  of  that  *^^  ^^^ 
kind,  Mr.  President,  for  the  simple  reason  that       Mr.  Drake :  "  Yes,  Mr.  President,  whenever 

it  supposes  that  which  is  impossible."  that  court  does  assume  to  itself  the  power  to 

Mr.  Whyte,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  Congress  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional 

passed  an  act  known  as  the  legal-tender  act  and  void,  then  begins  the  struggle  for  suprem- 

some  years  ago,  the  constitutionality  of  which  acy  in  this  country." 

is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of        Mr.  Edmunds :  "  They  have  done  so  forty 

the  United  States.     May  I  ask  the  Senator  years  ago." 

whether  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in        Mr.  Drake :  "  They  have  not  done  it  forty 

that  case  ought  to  be  respected,  if  it  should  de-  years  ago.    They  have  not  interfered  with  the 

cide  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  "  administration  of  this  Government.     When- 

Mr.  Drake:  "I  answer,  without  hesitation,  ever  they  do,  then  the  question  wiU  come  up 

not  at  all,  sir.    I  stand  to  my  position,  and  the  whether  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of  exercise  of  their  high  constitutional  fiinctions 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  have  both  as  the  embodiment  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 

got  to  come  to  it  some  time  or  other,  or  else  great  nation  coming  direct  from  the  people, 
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are  to  lie  at  the  mercy  from  day  to  day  of  a  He  speaks  of  sovereignty  as  resting  in  the  peo- 

tribunal  created  by  themselves."  pie.    Let  me  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator 

The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  The  question  what  people  he  refers  to~-the  whole  people  of 

19  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  the  United  States,  constituting  in  and  of  them- 

from  Oregon  to  the  amendment  of  the  com-  selves  an  imperial  popular  community  ?    Are 

mittee.     The  amendment  proposes  to  strike  those  the  people  in  whom  the  ultimate  supreme 

out  all  of  section  one  of  tne  amendment  re-  sovereignty  rests,  or  is  it  in  the  people  of  the 

ported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  several  States  f  " 

to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  Mr.  Davis :  ^'  My  position  is,  that,  as  to  pow- 

Congress  shall  have  jpower  to  aboliah  or  modify  any  «n  delegated  to  tiie  United  States  and  the  Gov- 

restrictiona  upon  the  ng^ht  to  vote  or  hold  oflloe  pre-  emment  of  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 

scribed  by  the  oonstitation  or  laws  of  any  State."  stitution,  that  portion  of  the  sovereignty  be- 

Mr.  Davis:  ''Mr.  Fk^esident,  my  honorable  longs  to  aU  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  referred  to  that  it  is  a  delegated  sovereignty  from  all  the 

myself  in  connection  with  other  Senators,  as  people  of  the  United  States  to  that  extent.   So 

having  given  some  support  to  the  doctrine  of  far  as  the  sovereignty  and  powers  of  govem- 

nullification.    I  choose,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  ment  are  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 

evening,  to  disclaim  that  that  is  my  position,  the  United  States  and  the  Government  formed 

My  x>08ition  is  simply  this :  according  to  prop-  by  the  Constitution,  that  sovereignty  belongs 

er  language,  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  the  as  exclusively  to  tiie  people  of  the  States  as  it 

Tlnited  States  or  in  any  of  the  States ;  the  sov-  did  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.^' 

ereignty  rests  with  the  people.     The  people  Mr.  Howard :  ^^  Then  I  will  inquire  whence 

divided  their  sovereignty,  and  they  delegated  the  honorable  Senator  derives  that  doctrine? 

it  to  two  governments ;  that  is,  to  two  classes  Is  it  from  the  history  of  the  American  nation, 

of  governments.    They  delegated  a  portion  of  or  is  it  from  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 

it  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  1798?  " 

the  Oonstitation.    The  rest  of  the  sovereignty  Mr.  Davis :  ''  I  derive  it  from  the  Constitu- 

of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  peo-  tion ;  I  derive  it  from  the  treatises  upon  the 

pie  re4>€ctively  of  the  States.    My  x>osition  is.  Constitution  by  the  men  who  made  it ;  I  de- 

tbat  as  to  the  sovereigntv  and  powers  delegated  rive  it  from  Hamilton  and  Madison,  from  Kent 

by  the  Constitution  of  tne  United  States  to  the  and  Story  and  Mui^all,  and  every  other  great 

Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern-  light  and  luminary  of  the  Constitution.    I  will 

ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  read  a  paragraph  from  Madison^s  letters  on 

are  a  nationality.  "Within  the  scope  and  opera-  this  subject : 
tion  of  all  the  sovereign^  and  of  all  the_power 
delegated 
States,  the 

entire  sovereignty  delegated  to  it  by  the  people  ciented  modiflcation  or  Dower,  but  by  viewing  u,  some 

;^  4^1.^  n^^^xT^^t.^                            ''         *^     '^  through  the  medium  of  a  simple  goTemment,  others 

«^  Constitution-                           ,     ^v  *      v  through  that  of  a  mere  league  of  governments.    It  is 
Jiy  other  position  in  relation  to  tnat  sub-  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  essentially  different 
ject  is,  that  as  to  the  sovereignty  not  delegated  fh>m  both.    It  must  oonsequently  be  its  own  inter- 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  but  reserved  preter.    No  other  government  can  ftimish  a  key  to 

to  the  State.,  the  States  are  «,ver«p ;  and  the  ^^^iJ:S^i,^^^J^:;^T^^l:S^ 
States  are  as  much  sovereign,  withm  the  scope  ^ti^^^  ^f  ^^  United  States  divides  the  sovereignty ; 
of  their  reserved  sovereignty  and  powers,  as  the  portions  surrendered  by  the  States  composing  tne 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Federal  sovereignty  over  speoiilo  subjects ;  the  por- 
United  States  are  sovereign  within  the  sphere  l^^  retamed  foming  the  sovereignty  of  each  over 
of  the  powers  delegated  tS  the  United  States  ^«  ^^"^  »^^J**^  ^^^  '^  "P^^- 
and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "  In  the  case  of  McCuUoch  t9.  The  State  of 
by  the  Constitution.  I  hope  that  my  position  Maryland,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  decides  that 
is  understood.  That  distinction  has  been  taken  all  powers  of  government  appertain  to  sover- 
repeatedly  and  sustained  by  the  judgments  of  eignty.  He  decides  explicitly  that  the  charter 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  not  a  commenta-  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  an  exercise 
tor  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  sovereignty,  and  he  says  in  the  most  explicit 
from  the  Federalist  and  Hamilton  and  Madison  langaage  that  all  exercise  of  political  power  is 
down,  that  does  not  recognize  the  same  parti-  an  exercise  of  political  sovereignty.  Sow,  my 
tion  of  sovereignty  and  the  same  exclusive  and  position  is  simply  this :  that  the  portion  of  it 
paramount  authority  of  the  States  as  to  all  the  yielded  up  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  as 
sovereignty  and  power  reserved  by  them,  and  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  is  an  emana- 
so  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  all  the  tion  from  the  people  of  all  the  States,  acting 
sovereignty  and  powers  delegated  to  the  United  by  States,  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Gen- 
States  by  the  Constitution."  eral  Government;  that,  so  far  as  sovereignty 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  "If  the  is  not  delegated  by  that  instrument  to  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  allow  United  States  and  to  the  Government  fonned 
me  to  say  a  word,  I  am  not  entirely  certain  by  the  Constitution,  that  sovereignty  is  retained 
that  I  ftdly  comprehend  his  idea  of  sovereignty,  by  the  States;  and  it  is  as  distinctively,  as 
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pecnliarlj,  and  as  exclusively  their  right  now  competent  for  Congress  to  make  under  the 

as  it  was  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitn-  guise   of  executing   the   power   to  propose 

tion,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  so  decided  amendments  to  the  Constitution.    That  is  my 

in  repeated  oases.  porition.    I  say  that  if  the  proposition  was  to 

*'  Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  np  I  will  create  a  presidency  for  life,  with  succession  to 

add  another  word  or  two.    I  have  taken  the  his  son,  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the 

position  in  my  argument  that  Congress  has  no  article  tiiat  is  professed  to  be  pursued  now,  to 

power  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con-  make  such  a  proposition." 
stitution  that  would  revolutionize  the  essential       Mr.  Howara :  ^*  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 

nature  and  character  ofthe  Government  formed  would  it  be  revolutionary  and  destructive  of 

by  the  Constitudon.    My  further  position  is,  the  Constitution  to  extend  the  presidential 

that  the  proposed  amendment  does  revolution-  term  from  four  years  to  six,  as  the  Confederate 

ize  the  custmctive  and  peculiar  character  of  government  did,  or  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 

the  Government ;  that  the  Government  of  the  years,  in  case  the  people  diould  see  fit  to  do 

United  States  is  not  a  single  Gk>vemmeat ;  that  so  ? " 

it  is  a  mixed  Grovemment  of  the  United  States       Mr.  Davis :  "  I  say  the  proposition  to  amend 

and  the  people  of  the  States.    The  honorable  the  Constitution  by  extending  the  preridentlal 

Senator  from  Michigan,  I  presume,  compre^  term  would  not  be  a  revolution ;  it  would  not 

hends  me,  if  I  have  made  myself  distinct.  alter  the  essential  nature  of  our  Government ; 

^'  I  then  say  that,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  but  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  propositioa 
system  of  government,  the  government  of  the  would  be  of  that  character.  If  he  was  to  pro- 
States  is  as  essential  as  the  Government  of  the  pose  now,  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
United  States;  that  it  can  no  more  be  dis-  proposition,  that  Senators  should  hold  their 
pensed  with  without  a  revolution  and  an  over-  offices  during  their  lives,  and  upon  the  deatli 
throw  of  our  mixed  system  of  State  and  Fed-  of  each  Senator  his  place  should  descend  to  bis 
eral  Government  than  could  the  Government  eldest  son,  such  a  proposition  as  thsJt  would  be 
formed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  revolutionary,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
be  overthrown  without  a  revolution.  I  say  gross  under  its  power  to  propose  amendments 
here,  and  I  maintain  as  a  principle  asserted  to  offer  any  sucn  proposition  as  that, 
by  all  the  men  who  assisted  in  forming  the  '*  It  would  be  no  less  revolutionary  to  abolish 
Constitution  and  who  have  given  any  exposi-  the  State  governments  than  to  take  either  ci 
tion  on  it,  and  by  every  able  and  accepted  the  steps  thai  I  have  indicated.  It  would  be 
pommentator  on  the  Constitution,  that  the  gov-  a  subversion,  a  revolution,  an  overthrow  of 
ernment  of  the  States  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  the  essential  nature  and  character  of  our  mixed 
complex  and  mixed  system  of  government  as  Government,  for  Congress  to  destroy*  the  State 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  in  governments.  Congress,  therefore,  has  no 
conformity  to  that  principle  I  assert,  as  a  true  power  to  make  such  a  proposition  in  the  form 
proposition,  that  it  would  no  more  change  or  of  an  amendment.  I  object  to  tiius  so-oalled 
revolutionize  our  system  of  government  to  amendment,  that  it  does  substantially  compre- 
destroy  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hend  such  a  proposition' as  that.  It  issubstan- 
than  it  would  to  destroy  the  governments  of  tiaUy  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  State  gor- 
the  States.  emments.    It  carries  a  principle  with  it  which 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  advance  another  Congress  may  at  any  time  carry  to  that  extent, 
step  in  my  argument.  I  say  that  a  proposition  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the 
made  in  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  whole  subject  of  sufi^age,  and  to  regulate  the 
of  the  United  States  by  abolishing  the  United  matter  of  who  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  that  is 
States  Government  would  not  come  within  the  the  substance  of  the  aggrogation  of  the  State 
scope  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  governments  when  applied  to  them ;  and  Con- 
amendments  to  that  instrument  I  say  it  would  gross  might  as  well,  and  with  more  propriety — 
be  revolutionary  and  destructive  of  our  system ;  it  would  be  a  great  deal  a  less  stride  of  power 
and  that  a  power  to  propose  amendments  to  —proceed  at  once  to  abolish,  absolutely  and 
our  system  aoes  not  involve  and  cannot  carry  without  qualification,  the  State  governments, 
a  proposition  to  destroy  the  system.  I  there-  I  say  that  Congress  has  no  such  power, 
fore  say  that  if  this  proposition  was  to  pro-  **  Chief-Jastice  Marshall,  in  the  opinion  in  the 
pose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  case  of  MoCuUodi  «#.  The  State  of  Maryland, 
LFnited  States  by  which  the  Government  ere-  lays  it  down  that  what  the  people  of  a  State 
ated  by  that  Constitution  should  be  abolished,  have  the  power  to  organize  and  to  institute 
such  a  proposition  as  that  would  wholly  trans-  they  have  the  power  to  maintain.  I  ask  the 
cend  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  amend-  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  what  people 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  I  assert  as  the  have  a  right  to  form  a  State  government  for 
parallel  of  that  position,  that  the  governments  that  State  ?  What  power  is  there  upon  this 
of  the  States  being  as  necessary,  as  consti-  earth  that  has  the  rightful  authority  to  form, 
tutional,  and  as  proper  a  portion  of  our  sys-  to  change,  to  abolish,  and  to  introduce  another 
tern  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  government  instead  of  the  present  existing 
a  proposition  to  abolish,  to  destroy,  to  abro-  government  of  the  State  of  Michigan?  No 
gate  the  governments  of  the  States  it  is  not  other  power  but  the  people  of  that  State ;  and 
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Cbki-Jjuiiee  Marshall,  in  tli^  case  that  I  hare  sore,  however,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
referred  to,  states  several  times  the  proposl-  ator  from  Missouri  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tioa  that  a  power  to  organize,  to  create^  on  the  tion,  because  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
part  of  a  State,  imparts  and  oarries  with  it  a  it." 

power  to  preserve  its  own  organization.    Then  Mr.  Drake :  '*  The  right  to  vote  is  an  indi- 

eveiy  State  having  the  exdasive  power  to  or-  vidaal  right;  it  does  not  belong  to  masses  of 

gsnize  its  own  State  government,  acoordinff  to  people,  but  it  belongs   to   eadi  individual . 

Uie  positioDB  taken  hj  Ghief-Ju^tioe  Marshall  When-  you  frame  a  constitutional  provision 

in  toat  oaae,  each  State  government  has  the  whioh  is  to  bear  upon  the  right  of  the  indi- 

power  to  preserve  the  State  government  which  vidnal  and  not  upon  the  right  of  communities, 

it  haa  the  right  to  make.    I  say  that  for  Con*  then  I  take  it  that  almost  every  gentleman  in 

gross  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  States  the  Senate  wiH  at  once  recognize  the  propriety 

to  make  their  governments  is  as  much  usurps  of  making  the  provision  apply  to  the  individual 

tion  of  power  as  it  would  be  for  a  State  to  at-  directly,  and  not  to  masses.    Evpry  man  who 

tempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  tiie  goes  to  the  polls  goes  upon  his  own  individual 

United  States."  right  to  vote,  and  his  right  to  vote  cannot  be 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re*  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  i^ght  of 

jeeted ;  there  being,  on  a  division — yeas  6,  any  mass  of  people  of  whom  he  may  be  one. 

nays  88.  Therefore  it  is  tnat  I  object  so  strongly  to  the 

Mr.  Drake:  **I  move  an  amendment  to  the  language  of  the  House  resolution,  the  putting 

amendment,  to  strike  out  all  of  section  one  of  of  tiiese  words  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 

the  proposed  article  and  insert :  ^  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,'  as  if 

Ko  dtisen  of  the  United  States  shall,  on  aoooimt  ^^  "^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^^J  possibility  be 

of  his  TBoe,  oolor,  or  previoos  condition  of  servitude,  affected  by  the  rig^t  of  any  other  class  of  citi- 

be  by  the  tJnited  Btstes  or  sny  State  denied  the  right  zens  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  great  deal 

to  vote  or  to  hold  office."  l,etter  to  make  it  as  strictly  personal  and  indi- 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  vidual  in  its  bearing  as  it  can  be  made." 

dent,  I  think  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  ^^  If  I  could 

fixnn  Miflsonri  is  open  to  the  same  objection  persuade  myself  that  the  amendment  reported 

which  liea  against  ti^e  amendment  of  the  Com-  oj  the  committee  does  imply,  as  the  Senator 

mittee  on  Se  Judiciary.    If  I  understand  it  from  Missouri  supposes,  that  there  exists  now 

rightty,  there  arises  from  it  the  same  implica-  <u^7  citizen  of  the  United  States— which  is  a 

tion  which  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  su^'ect  to  which  the  sentence  relates— without 

committee,  namely,  that  although  the  United  the  right  to  exercise  political  privileges,  then 

States^  that  is,  Congress,  may  not  deny  or  most  certainly  I  should  think  that  it  was  a  great 

abridge  the  right  to  voto  and  hold  office  on  deal  better  than  any  amendment  which  did  not 

aoooont  of  race,  or  color,  or  previous  condition  imply  such  an  existing  right,  because  I  am  one 

of  alavery.  Congress  may  establish  some  other  of  those,  and  I  may  as  well  say  it  now  as  ever, 

test  apon  the  ground  that  it  is  fairly  implied,  who  believe  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 

Norw,  sir,  I  cannot  voto  myself  for  any  such  which  we  have  already  adopted  has  under- 

thing."  taken  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Drake:  '^ I  would  inquire  of  the  honor-  ^  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  belong 

able  Senator  from  Michigan  if  he  conceives  it  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and 

to  be  within  the  range  of  possibility  in  consti-  comprehending  all   belonging  to   the   class. 

tutional  constraotion  that  the  express  denial  to  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation,  but 

the  United  States  or  to  any  Stato  of  the  right  words  the  most  comprehensive  possible  in  a 

to  do  one  particular  named  thing  could  by  im-  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.    I  believe 

plication  be  held  to  be  an  affirmation  of  its  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 

ri^t  to  do  anoUier  thing?  "  spect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  asserted 

Mr.  Howard :  "  The  question  is  entirely  too  at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privi- 

general  in  its  terms,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  l^s ;  ^^  therefore,  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 

definite  and  exact  answer.    The  clause  sub-  United  States  who  was  before  that  amend- 

mitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  me^t  entitled  to  exercise  political  privileges, 

this  :                                                               *  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citizens 

The  riffhts  of  oitizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  ?™^|y/.^?*^»  without  arbitrary  and  m^e 
and  holdoffloeshidl  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  lanciiul  distmctions,  such  as  color,  nativity. 
United  States  or  any  State  on  aoooimt  of  race,  color,  education,  or  of  religion,  an  equal  right ;  be- 
er previous  condition  of  servitude.  cause  if  there  is  any  vitflJity  at  all  in  uiat  arti- 

"  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  of  the  de,  which  was  so  much  stodied  here,  and 

Seiiator  from  Missouri  is  tantamount  to  this,  which  at  last  has  commanded  tiie  assent  of 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  very  evident  that  if  this  three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave 

clause  shall  be  adopted,  there  is  granted  to  the  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  *  privileges* 

United  States,  by  a  plain,  manifeist  indication,  to  all  citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to 

the  power  to  deny  or  abridge  these  rights  for  them  privileges  that  belonged  to  the  highest 

some  other  and  any  other  cause.    I  cannot  give  class  of  community, 

it  any  other  interpretation.    lamnotperfectiy  ^^What  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the 
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Senate  to  is  the  argnment,  if  I  may  so  speak,  shoitld  be  gnaranteed  to  them  in  whatever 

of  ajndgeoralawyerofaconstmction.    Now,  State  they  might  take  up  their  residence.    I 

if^  having  last  year  passed  one  statnte,  this  year  am  not  nslng  the  language  bat  the  substance 

yoa  pass  another  on  the  same  subject,  do  yon  of  the  section,  with  which  my  friend  is  well 

not  by  a  certain  implication,  at  least  in  the  acquainted.    We  had  that  already.    We  had 

moral  sense,  raise  and  pat  forth  the  idea  that  the  article  abolishing  slavery.     What,  then,  did 

the  old  statute  did  not  answer  the  purpose  that  we  lack  ?    What  was  the  fonrteenth  article  de- 

you  are  now  seeking  forf    What  my  friend  has  signed  to  secure  ?    What  was  there  left  in  the 

said  in  relation  to  the  inherent  and  inalienable  range  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the 

rfghts  of  human  nature  are  not  to  be  preju-  Constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  fourteenth 

diced  by  any  thing  in  the  Constitution.    My  article,  except  exactly  that  which  is  covered 

point  is  that,  by  putting  something  in  the  Con-  and  comprehended  in  the  broadest  of  language 

stitution,  which  we  now  propose  to  do,  we  contained  in  the  fourteenth  article,  that  the 

shall  have  raised  the  intellectual  question,  not  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 

the  human  one,  whether  we  are  not  concluded  united  States  shall  not  be  either  abridged  or 

by  now  attempting  to  make  this  amendment,  denied  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State ; 

that  the  amendment  we  made  before  did  not  defining  also,  what  it  was  possible  was  open  to 

reach  the  same  end.    I  do  not  say  that  that  is  some  question  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 

a  sound  argument.    We  may  go  on  making  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
amendment  after  amendment  that  have  the        Mr.  Howe:  ^'Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 

same  legal  scope  and  effect,  it  is  true :  but  it  ask  him,  if  that  language  seonres  the  right  to 

so  happens  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  that  vote  to  men,  does  it  not  also  to  women  and 

the  world  will  not  accept  that  idea.     The  children?" 

country  will  believe — and  the  country  in  a       Mr.  Edmunds:  "Not  necessarily." 
large  degree  influences  judicial  as  well  as  polit-        Mr.  Howe :  "  Why  not  ? " 
ical  proceedings — ^that  we  are  satisfied  in  both        Mr.  Edmunds :  "  For  a  reason  that  my  friend 

Houses  of  Congress  that  the  Constitation  of  will  find  better  stated,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 

the  United  States  as  it  now  stands  does  not  than  I  can  state  it,  in  a  decision  of  the  supreme 

contain  any  security  of  political  privileges  to  court  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  pronounced 

any  man.    I  do  not  wish  to  make  that  con-  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.    He 

cession."  will  find  it  there  decided  that,  in  order  to  be  a 

Mr.  Drake:  "Will  the  honorable  Senator  citizen,  in  the  general  and  comprehensive  sense 
from  Vermont  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  I  of  the  term,  such  as  the  fourteenth  article  de- 
understand  the  scope  of  his  argument? "  fines  it  to  be,  a  person  must  have  of  necessity, 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "I  do  not  know  that  you  as  an  essential  and  indispensable  ingredient  in 

do."  citizenship,  the  highest  political  pri^eges  that 

Mr.  Brake :  "  That  is  exactiy  what  I  do  not  belong  to  any  class  in  society.     Then  the  court 

know  myself,  and  I  wish  to  ascertain.    The  proceeded  to  sa^  that,  although  that  is  true, 

question  with  me  is,  on  which  I  wish  to  get  in-  the  highest  privileges  belonging  to  any  class 

formation  from  the  honorable  Senator,  whether  in  society  are  not  extended  to  females,  and 

he  considers  that  the  first  section  of  the  four-  therefore  the  qualification  as  to  females  is  made 

teenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  in  this  general  right  upon  the. same  legal  prin- 

tion  does  now  confer  upon  citizens  of  the  United  ciple  that  it  is  made  as  to  idiots  and  insane 

States  the  right  to  vote  in  the  States  in  which  persons ;  not  that  a  female  is  necessarily  like 

they  reside  ? "  either,  but,  I  am  speddng  in  a  mere  legal  sense, 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "Decidedly,  Mr.  President,  as  a  court  would  construe  it.    So,  therefore, 

I  congratulate'  my  friend  from  Missouri,  after  without  at  this  hour  in  the  day  tairing  the  pa- 

this  long,  sleepless  night,  on  his  having  nnder-  tienoe  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  by  going  int-o 

stood  ray  nroposition  perfectly."  the  legal  and  logical  argument  titat  can  be 

Mr.  Drake :  "  Then  I  must  be  permitted  to  made  and  that  is  made  by  the  courts  to  deny 

say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  think  the  the  right  to  vote  to  females,  while  they  assert 

proposition  is  a  sound  one."  and  maintain  that  it  is  an  essential  and  Indls- 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "That,  sir,  is  a  question  of  pensable  constituent  of  tiie  right  of  manhood 
opinion  about  which  my  friend  from  Missouri  citizenship,  I  refer  my  friend  to  those  judicial 
will  permit  me  to  differ  from  him,  I  have  no  decisions  to  show  that  there  is  comprehended 
doubt.    This  fourteenth  article,  if  he  will  allow  in  the  very  name  of  citizen  in  this  country, 
me  to  call  his  attention  to  it,  was  certainly  in-  truly  and  rightly  considered  and  acytidioated, 
tended  to  do  something.    I  may  make  use  of  the  same  great  and  all-embracing  powers  that 
the  same  argumeht  that  I  was  suggesting  a  in  ancient  times  applied  to  a  Roman  citizen." 
moment  ago  against  the  vrisdom  of  passing  tiiis        Mr.  Howe :  "  But  I  wish,  if  my  friend  will 
one.    It  was  intended  to  make  it  a  subject  in  allow  me,  to  ask  him  if  the  decision  of  the 
addition,  was  it  not,  ~  touching  the  political  supreme  court  of  Kentucky,  to  which  he  refers, 
privileges  and  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  pronounced  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  not  re- 
states?   We  have  already  in  the  Constitution  versed  by  this  very  clause  of  the  Constitutioxu 
an  express  declaration  that  the  privileges  and  which  says  that  all  persons,  bom  or  naturalized 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
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dicdon  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  terms  of  that  section,  that  no  such  claim  can  he 

and  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.^'  rightfully  hased  upon  it.    Let  ns  look  at  the 

Mr.  Edmunds  :   ^*  Not  reversed  at  all ;  for  first  sentence  of  that  section : 

that  is  exactly  what  liie  decbion  holds.     It  All  penons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the   United 

holds  that  everybody,  sntject  to  the  qualifica-  States  and  subject  to  the  jariadiction  thereof  are  dt- 

tion  I  have  named,  is  a  citizen  of  the  country  ^^  of  Uie  United  States  and  of  the  Bute  wherein 

for  that  purpose ;  that  there  belongs  to  every-  ^^J  Tesiae. 

body  who,  as  a  part  of  the  highest  class  in  "  ^^^  *^®  honorable  Senator  contend  that 
community,  may  exercise  political  privileges,  *^**  sentence  is  the  one  which  confers  upon 
equal  political  rights ;  and  therefore,  as  the  ™®^  *^®  ^?^*  ^  ^?*^ '  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  every 
case  was  in  Kentucky,  a  male  person  cannot  S***®  provision  with  regard  to  voters  is  com- 
be a  citizen  unless,  being  a  citizen,  he  has  pl«t«ly  overridden  and  put  out  of  sight.  Where 
breathed  into  hun,  at  the  same  moment  with  *^®y  require  a  man  to  reside  in  a  State  twelve 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  citizen,  the  right  to  vote,  months,  that  is  abrogated  and  annulled  by  this 
That  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  definition  of  citizen-  wntence,  if  that  be  operative  to  confer  the 
ship  in  the  narrow  sense  we  are  now  speaking  ^^^  of  suftage ;  because  the  very  moment 
of;  as  distinguishing  between  the  rights  of  dt-  *^*  *  ™«^  ^^^  ^P  *^"  residence  m  a  State,  it 
izens,  rather  thiTdefining  what  they  are.  A  ^^T  ^®  ^P^^  *'^®  ^®^  morning  of  the  day  of 
citizen  is  a  person  m  community  who,  other  Section,  he  can  go  to  the  polls  and  deposit  his 
things  being  equal,  is  invested  with  all  the  1^>«^^*»  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the 
priviieges  that  belong  to  the  highest  class  m  constitution  of  that  State  that  he  shall  have 
oommanity,  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  w«ded  there  one  year,  or  two,  as  is  the  case 
tljem.*'  ^  ^™^  States. 

Mr!  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :"  I  will  ask  "  ^  ^o  »ot  think  that  the  honorable  Senator 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  how  long  he  thinks  ^^^  Vermont  will  claim  that  that  sentence  of 
it  would  be  before  the  construction  which  he  *^®  ^"*  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  con- 
gives  to  the  Constitution,  namely,  that  the  *®"  ^P^^  ^^  ™*^  *^®  "?^*  ^^  suffrage.  It  is 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office  inure  to  citizen-  8^P^y»  ^^  never  was  intended  for  any  thing 
ship,  would  be  so  far  enforced  as  to  practically  ®)f?  ^'^  *  ^J?°!?^^^.^?  ^'^^^  constitutes  a 
give  U>  every  citizen  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  «.  f«^  ^^  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  a 
office  f  State — a  question  that  had  been  debated  m  this 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  think  that  depends  upon  countr]^  about  which  judidal  decisions  ow  and 

the  courageous  fortitude  and  tiie  vigorous  ag-  f^-  ^^^^  «*^«S»  ^^  t^^A^S^^*?® '^Pl^' 

gressive  assertion  of  that  right  under  tiie  Oon-  J^^l^  ^^  Attorneys-General  of  tiie  Umted  States 

stitution  tiiat  tiie  two  Houses  of  Congress  may  '^  ^een  gven ;  and  yet  it  was  never  settied, 

show.    I  believe  if  we  were  to  pass  a  law  under  ^^  probably  never  would  be  settied,  until  set- 

tiie  fourteentii  article  of  amendment  which  tied  just  in  this  way.                   . 

should  assert  and  put  into  practical  operation  ,,_  *  ^^^»  «^y  let  us  lo^  at  ^e  next  portion  of 

what  I  believe  to  be  tiie  true  spirit  and  life  of  *****  wnteuce  which,  from  the  remarks  of  the 

it,  that  H  would  not  be  two  years,  or  one  year,  Jonorable  Senator,  I  take  to  be  the  one  that 

before  in  tiiree-fonrtiis  of  the  Stateft-mor^  he  considers  to  cover  tiie  right  to  vote.  It  reads 

than  yon  can  get  in  one  year  or  ten  years  for  *^^^  ^ 

any  new  amendment  of  the  Constitution — ^it  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 

would  be  an  accomplished  fact."  »J*"^®  *5  o  P^^^«««»  ^^  immuniues  of  citixena  of 

Mr.  Drake :   «  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  ^"^  ^"^^  ^****"- 

protract  this  debate  a  moment  longer,  if  it  were  '*  To  make  the  argument  of  the  Senator  fh)m 

not  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  Vermont  good,  it  must  be  that  he  holds  that  a 

it  seems  to  me,  has  taken  an  exceedingly  er-  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to 

roneons  and  detrimental  view  of  the  fint  sec-  vote." 

tion  of  the  fourteenth  urtide  of  amendments  to  Mr.  Edmunds :  *^  Is  it  not  one  of  yours  ?  " 

the  Constitution.  We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  Mr.  Brake :  **  It  is ;  but  I  am  a  citizen  also 

of  the  debate  upon  this  great  question  when  it  of  Missouri,  and  under  her  constitution  entitied 

is  exceedingly  important  that  we  e^ould  un-  to  vote.    I  say  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

derstand  precisely  what  we  are  about  and  ex-  merely  is  not  entitied  to  vote  anywhere  in  the 

press  our  news  with  tiie  utmost  perspicuity  United  States.    There  is  not  a  spot  of  land  in 

that  we  are  capable  o^  for  now  is  the  time  tiie  United  States  where  a  msn  is  entitied  to 

when  we  are  to  select  the  language  that  is  to  go  vote  merely  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 

into  this  amendment  ted  States.    He  must  comply  with  the  terms 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  takes  of  the  local  constitution  or  the  local  law." 

the  position  that  the  fourteenth  article  of  Mr.  Sumner :  ^^  Does  the  Senator  take  into 

amendment  does  in  fact  now,  at  this  moment  view  the  clause  of  that  amendment  by  which 

of  time,  confer  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  citi-  Congress  is  expressly  empowered  to  enforce 

zens  of  the  United  States.    I  am  constrained  the  amendment  ? " 

to  differ  from  tiie  Senator  from  Vermont  in  Mr.  Drake :  ^^  I  do." 

that  view ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  Mr.  Sumner :   "  Is  there  not  a  source  of 

the  Senate,  hy  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  power  in  that  ? " 
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Ifr.  Drake :  ^^  There  is  a  source  of  power  to  Mr.  Edmnnds :  "  A  mere  r^latton.** 

enforce  all  that  is  written  in  that  amendment."  Mr.  Drake :  ^'  A  mere  regolatian  aa  matter 

Mr.  Samner :  "  That  is,  to  enforce  the  im-  of  local  form." 

munities  and  privileges  of  citizens.    Congress  Mr.  Edmunds:  '^So  is  the  residence  of  the 

has  plenary  power  to  enforce  those  immunities  voter." 

and  privileges.  What  more  can  it  have  ?  What  Mr.  Drake:  *^But  this  does  not  have  the 

amendment  can  vou  invent  now  that  will  give  effect  of  wiping  out  that  regulation." 

Congress  so  much  as  it  has  there? "  Mr.  Edmnnds :  ^  It  does  if  it  is  constmed  in 

Mr.  Drake:   "Mr.  Presideut,  there  is  the  that  way." 

very  assumption  again  that  the  word  ^  privi-  Mr.  Drake  :    "  If  it  is  to  he  constmed  as 

leges '  embraces  the  right  to  vote ;  and  that  is  giving  the  right  to  vote,  then,  as  I  sidd  before, 

the  very  thing  I  am  disputing.    I  say  again,  it  does  wipe  out  every  thing  else,  and  we  stand 

and  I  call  upon  any  Senator  here  who  can  do  here  then  before  the  whole  country  claiming 

it,  to  show  me  where  in  the  United  States  a  that  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  was 

man  can  vote  merely  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  adopted  without  any  man  in  the  nation  ever 

the  United  States.    I  say,  fearlessly,  nowhere  saymg  that  it  meant  that  thing,  does  sweep  out 

within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  from  the  constitutions  of  all  the  States  all  the 

United  States.    There  is,  wherever  he  may  be,  requirements  of  age,  of  readenoe,  of  property, 

a  local  constitution  or  a  local  law  which  pre*  of  education.  Every  thing  of  that  kind  is  swept 

scribes  something  more  than  to  be  a  citizen  of  away  by  that  one  danse,  and  all  men  who  are 

the  United  States  in  order  that  he  shall  vote,  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  vote 

Every  Senator  here  knows  that  fact  as  existing  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time 

in  his  own  State,  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  is  of  the  election." 

impossible  that  the  word  '  privileges '  as  con-  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 

tained  in  this  section  of  the  Constitution  can  be  frightened  out  of  any  fair  construction  of 

embrace  the  right  to  vote  because  a  man  is  a  the  fourteenth  article,  or  any  other  artiol^  by 

citizen  of  the  United  States."  the  tremendous  consequences  which  my  friend 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire:  '^  I  should  from  Missouri  has  painted.  I  do  not  think  it 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  would  be  very  frightfhl  if  it  should  happen 
one  point,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  myself  on  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  K ew 
this  subject.  If  the  construction  which  the  Hampshire  which  requires  a  certain  religions 
Senator  from  Vermont  puts  upon  this  first  sec-  test — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Mohamme- 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  true,  will  dan  or  Christian  or  what  it  may  be— for  hold- 
it  not  abrogate  the  educational  provision  with  ing  office,  or  the  clause  in  any  other  State  con- 
regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Massachusetts?  stitution  which  limits  the  right  to  vote  to  per- 
Will  It  not  abrogate  the  religious  test  which  Is  sons  of  a  particular  race,  were  swept  away, 
in  the  letter  of  tne  constitution  of  New  Hamp-  The  question  is,  after  all,  what  is  ^e  fair,  legal 
shire  for  officeholding,  and  the  requirement  of  construction  that  can  be  fairly  put  upon  Ian- 
residence  also  ? "  guage  which  is  to  be  interpreted  favorably  and 

Mr.  Drake :  '*  I  would  say,  with  regard  to  beneficially  for  the  enlargement  of  the  rights 

that,  that  there  is  lust  one  conclusion  to  which  of  men.    The  argument  that  the  Senator  ttam 

the  constitutional  lawyer  must  come  if  the  con-  Missouri  has  addressed  to  ns  is  based  purely 

strnction  claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Yer-  upon  consequences  thab  he  supposes  to  be  ab- 

mont  is  correct  ^  and  that  is,  that  every  single  surd  or  inconvenient  which  are  to  flow  from 

provision  contained  in  every  constitution  of  that  construction. 

every  State  of  this  Union  is  wiped  out  by  that  *'  Now,  sir,  to  condense ;  the  key  to  this  whole 
single  sentence,  except  the  mere  requirement  question  between  my  Mend  and  me  is  here : 
that  the  man  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  if  it  is  one  of  the  essential  privileges  of  citizen- 
States,  and  that  it  imposes  that  requirement  ship,  as  my  friend  knows  that  it  u  to  him  and 
upon  every  man  In  every  State,  notwithstand-  to  me,  to  vote,  to  exercise  political  power,  then 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  State  may  admit  the  Constitution  says  that  the  privileges  which 
men  to  vote  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  belong  to  him  and  me  diall  not  be  denied  or 
States,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  correct  abridged  by  any  State. 
construction  of  this  sentence.  I  think  we  have  "  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the 
more  to  do.  I  think  that  sentence  referred  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  particular  class, 
only  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  a  chosen  few,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrid^red. 
attach  to  men  as  citizens  of  the  United  States."  It  does  not  declare  that  in  the  State  of  New 

Mr.  Edmunds :  *^  What  are  those  ? "  Hampshire  the  privileges  and  the  immunities 

^  Mr.  Drake :  ^'  Personal,  sir ;  the  right  to  life,  of  Protestants  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied. 

liberty^roperty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  does  not  say  that  in  Massachusetts  the  privi- 

Mr.  Edmunds :  ^^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  leges  and  immunities  of  those  who  can  read 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  have  a  and  write  and  know  how  to  defend  themselves 

right  to  acquire  real  estate  in  your  State  except  i^all  not  be  denied ;  but  it  is  a  comprehensive 

he  took  it  by  or  in  conformity  to  your  law  ? "  term  as  well  in  the  objects  over  which  it  rests 

Mr.  Drake :  *^  No,  sir;  that  is  a  mere  matter  as  in  the  subject  of  which  it  speaks ;  and  the 

of  local  form."  difiicttlty  which  my  friend  has  suggested,  that 
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it  wipes  swaj  every  regulation  of  the  exeroiee  sufOrage  and  to  impart  or  to  declare  the  neces- 

of  rights  in  the  States  because  it  gives  those  sary  qaalifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the 

rights,  is  pnrely  imaginary.     Every  lawyer  House  of  Representatives,  electors  of  President 

blows,  every  statesman  knows,  every  intelli-  and  Vice-President,  and  members  of  the  State 

gent  man  in  the  country  knows  that  it  is  one  Legislature.    Sir,  can  any  thing  be  clearer? " 

thing  to  have  a  right  whidi  is  absolute  and  Mr.  Sumner :  ^*  The  Senator  is  aware  that 

inslienable,  and  it  is  another  thing  for  the  body  that  was  denied  at  that  time,  and  it  would 

of  the  community  to  regulate  equally  and  fairly  not  have  passed  the  Senate  had  anybody  at- 

the  exerdse  of  that  right.*'  tributed  to   it  that  meaning.     That  I   am 

Mr.  Drake :  "I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Sena-  able  to  say.     It  could  not  have  passed  the 

tor  whetiier,  when  he  votes  at  the  polls  in  the  Senate.     The  Senator  knows  very  well  that 

State  of  Vermont,  he  votes  there  as  a  citizen  there  was  an  amendment,  as  it  came  from  the 

of  the  United  States  or  as  a  citizen  of  Ver-  House  of  Representatives,  that  was  susoep- 

mont?**  tible  of  such  an  interpretation;    and  I  felt 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Both."  it  my  duty  to  oppose  it,  which  I  did  at  great 

Mr.  Drake :  *'  Then  both  being  done,  one  length  and  most  elaborately,  precisely  on  the 

would  not  suffioe.    The  citizenship  of  the  Uni-  ground  that  it  did  abandon  to  the  States  the 

ted  States  would  not  suffice."  power  to  discriminate  against  colored  persons ; 

Mr.  Edmunds:  '*The  Constitution  answers  I  revised  to  support  that  amendment,  and  I 

that  question.    It  declares  that  because  I  am  associated  myself  with  others  in  that  reftisal. 

a  dtizen  of  the  United  States  I  am  a  citizen.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tates)  took  part 

for  that  reason,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  ifl  in  that  discussion,  and  he  was  associated  with 

reside  there.     That  is  the  very  language  of  me  in  consultation  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

it"  We  did  defeat  it,  and  on  that  ground,  that  it 

Mr.  Howard :  "  I  wish  to  say  but  one  word  conceded  to  the  States  the  power  to  discrimi- 
on  this  subject.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  a  nate  against  colored  persons.  We  said  we 
single  remark.  As  many  of  the  Senators  well  would  have  nothing  to  do^  with  any  such  prop- 
know,  I  served  on  the  joint  Committee  on  Re-  osition.  Then  this  article  was  brought  for- 
construction,  who  reported  the  fourteenth  ward,  and  it  was  sustained  on  that  avowed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  Senate  ground,  that  it  did  do  such  thing." 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  I  am  Mr.  Howard :  ^^  I  have  but  another  word  to 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  object  of  that  amend-  say.  The  occasion  of  introducing  the  first  sec- 
ment  It  was  discussed  at  great  length  before  tion  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment 
the  committee,  and  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  into  that  amendment  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Senate ;  and  I  feel  constrained  to  say  here  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  Constitution 
now  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  ever  occurred  to  secure  absolutely  the  citizens  of  the  United 
to  me  that  the  right  to  vote  was  to  be  derived  States  in  the  various  States  against  an  infringe- 
firom  the  fourteenth  article.  I  think  such  a  ment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the 
construction  cannot  be  maintained.  No  such  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  old 
thing  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Constitution.  That  section  declares  that — 
committee  which  reported  the  amendment;  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  aU 
and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  nothing  to  that  effect  privileges  and  immunities  of  dtizens  of  the  several 
was  said  in  debate  in  tiie  Senate  when  it  was  States, 
on  its  passage.  "  There  it  was  plainly  written  down.   Now, 

"  One  -word  further.  The  construction  which  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  unless  the  Senator 

is  now  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  first  sec-  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

tion  of  this  fourteenth  article,  it  seems  to  me,  chusetts  can  derive  the  right  of  voting  from 

is  plainly  and  flatly  contradicted  by  what  fol-  this  ancient  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 

lows  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  article,  upon  the  ground  that  the  citizens  of  each  State 

After  declaring  in  the  first  section  that —  w®  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 

All  peraona  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  of  citizens  of  the  several  States,  they  must  give 

States  and  snMect  to  the  juriBdiction  thereof  are  cit-  up  the  argument ;  and  I  assert  here  with  con- 

izena  of  the  Xfnited  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  fidence  that  no  such  construction  was   ever 

they  reside ;  given  to  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  arti- 

*^  And  after  declaring  that —  gle  of  the  Constitution. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  ^^  Now,  sir,  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth 

abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  article,  in  the  first  place,  makes  the  declaration 

United  States ;  that— 

"  The  second  section  goes  on  to  say :  All  persons  bom  or  natnialixed  in  the  United 

Bat  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 

choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  oitizena  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 

of  the  United  States.  BepresentativeB  in  Congress,  they  reside. 

the ezecntiTe  and  judicial  offloera  of  a  State,  or  the  u  ti.  *   v   i        j.   ^      '^    i      v^^«    ^^^^4^^a 

xacmbera  of  the  Liislatnre  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  '  That  had  not  previously  been  enacted, 

of  the  male  inhabitanta  of  such  State,  etc.  Then  foUows  the  mhibitory  clause,  wnicn  was 

Plainly  and  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  rec-  ^^t^^  «>  important  by  the  committee,  that- 

oguizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  the  Ka  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
Vol,  IX.— 11.    ▲ 
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abridge  the  priTilegesorimmunitlesof  citizens  of  the  the  right  to  vote  was  distiiictly  disdidmed  on 

United  Sutcs.  thia  floor  in  the  canons  which  hias  been  alladed 

^^  The  immediate  obiect  of  this  was  to  pro-  to  here  to-night ;  and,  for  one,  I  am  not  will* 
hibit  for  the  fatnre  all  hostile  legislation  on  the  ing  to  have  it  go  ont  from  tiliis  Senate  that  we 
part  of  the  recentlj  rebel  States  in  reference  to  passed  that  amendment  nnderstanding  th&t  it 
the  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  conferred  any  right  to  vote." 
had  become  emancipated,  and  who  finally  were  The  President  pro  temvors :  "  The  qnestion 
declared  to  be  citizens  by  the  civil  rights  biU  is  on  the  amendment  of  tne  Senator  from  Mis- 
passed  by  Congress.  It  was  to  secure  them  souri  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
against  any  infringement  or  violation  of  their  Nevada.'' 

rights  by  those  Southern  Legislatnres.    That  is  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

the  whole  history  of  it."  jected. 

Mr.  Sumner:  "  The  Senate  must  meet  very  The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question 

8(K>n  again,  and  can  then  come  to  a  vote  on  all  now  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 

these  different  propositions  and  give  them  the  ator  from  Nevada." 

attention  they  deserve.    I  therefore  move  that  Mr.  Howard:  "I  now  offer  the  amendment 

the  Senate  adjourn."  to  which  I  referred  during  the  diBcnssion  as  a 

The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  The  question  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment.     It  is 

is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  as  follows: 

chusetts,  that  the  Senate  adjourn."  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  AfHcsn  descent 

Mr.  Stewart  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  oflloe  ii: 

and  they  were  ordered ;  and,  being  taken,  re-  States  and  Territories  as  other  citizens,  electors  of 

suited— yeas  11,  nays  87 ;  as  follows :  ^  "*°»J  nnmerous  branch  of  thdr  respective  Legis- 

A  X?^^""-  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Fowler, Hen-  Mr.  Sumner :  "If  we  are  to  have  a  consta- 

^r'^icke«"S' Ya^h^^^    Saulsbury,  Sum-  ^^^.^^  amendment  now,  I  want  to  have  it  as 

iJats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  complete  as  possible,  so  that  it  shall  provide 

dler,Cole,Corbett,Ciagin,Bnike,Feri7,Frelmghay-  against  any  possible  necessity  of  any  amend- 

sen,  au-Un,  Harris.  Howard.  Howe,  Kellogg.  Mc-  ment  hereafter.    It  will  be  observed  that  this 

Donald,  Mowran,  Momll  of  Maine,  Momll  of  Ver-  amendment  of  my  friend  from  Michigan,  like 

mont,  Nye,  Osbom,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  .,                j        i.    r  *i.         **v«*  a-.  v*«|j«*,  ***^ 

Bice,  Kobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart,  *?®  amendment  of  the  committee,  is  confined 

Thayer,  Trumbull.  Van  Winkle,   Wade,  Warner,  simply  to  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  offioe.     It 

Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 87.  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  a  complete 

ABSBKT^Messrs.    Bavard,    Conklhig,    Conness,  ^ork,  and  to  provide  for  fuU  equaUty  of  rights 

Davis,    Bixon,    Doolittle,   Edmunds,    Fessenden,  :„  «ir,.^^^«f„      Tf  *i»«««  k«.  ««^  ^♦t»««  ^-JS*.. 

Grimes,  Henderson,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee  ]^  ^  ^^f^\   H  *5®T®  Jl®  ^^  other  partacu- 

Pomeroy,   Pool,   Sherman,   Sprague,   Tipton,  and  lar  under  the  head  of  right,  we  ought  to  secure 

Whyte— 18.  it  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  color. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn.  ^F^P?^»  therefore,  to  add  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Oragin,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  :  "  Mr.  ^^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  Michigan  these  words: 

President,  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  pos-  And  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  rights  on 

sibly  be  tempted  to  say  any  thing  in  refer-  ««o«ntofnwe  or  color, 

ence  to  the  question  now  under   consider-  ^^  Of  course  the  object  of  this  is  to  broaden 

ation ;  but  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  the  proposition,  not  merely  to  make  it  a  guar- 

from  Vermont  greatly  surprises  me:     When  antee  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office, 

I  remember  the  struggle  that  we  had  here  hut  a  guarantee  of  equal  rights  universally." 

in  the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  Mr.  Drake:   ^*I  would  ask  the  honorable 

when  I  remember  that  it  was  announced  upon  Senator  from  Massachusetts  what  is  the  neces- 

this  floor  by  more  than  one  gentleman,  and  sity  for  that,  in  view  of  the  language  of  the 

contradicted  and  denied  by  no  one,  so  far  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 

as  I  recollecl  that  that  amendment  did  not  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution,  which  says : 

confer  the  right  of  voting  upon  anybody,  I  say  Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  peraon  of  life, 

I  am  surprised  that  such  a  position  should  be  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 

taken  at  this  late  hour  in  the  debate.    There  ^®°y  *o  any  person  within  its  junsdiotion  the  equal 

is  no  doubt  upon  the  question.     It  was  the  P™*®^^^^  o^<^«  i*^»-" 

understanding  of  Oonffress  and  of  the  people  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  should  answer  the  Sena- 

of  this-  country  that,  that  amendment  did  not  tor's  question  by  putting  him  another.    "What 

confer  and  did  not  seek  to  confer  any  right  to  is  the  use  of  the  constitutional  amendment  on 

vote  upon  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  you  are  now  to  vote  ? " 

That  amendment  was  passed  after  the  passage  Mr.  Drake :  "  Just  the  very  use  that  it  ei- 

of  the  civil  rights  bill.    That  law  had  not  been  presses  on  its  face,  to  secure  the  right  of  suf- 

carried  out.     It  had  not  been  enforced.     It  frage  to  these  men  whose  personal  and  legal 

was  passed  also  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  rights  we  had   guaranteed   in  the  previous 

once  and  forever  that  the  emancipated  slave  amendment,  but  had  not  guaranteed  to  them 

was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    There  were  the  right  of  suflfrage." 

other  reasons  which  entered  into  the  considera-  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  diflfer  radically  and  entirely 

tion  of  that  question.    But  that  it  conferred  from  my  friend,  and  I  think  there  is  just  the 
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same  necessitj  for  the  sapplementary  provi-  even  the  dead  are  taken  back  there.    This 

sion  that  I  propose  aa  there  is  for  the  pro-  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  goes 

vision,  which  nas  his  support.    K  the  clause  to  to  the   extent  of  enfraochising   native-bom 

which  he  calls  attention  is  inadequate  to  pro-  Americans.    It  is  entirely  different  in  its  scope 

tect  persons  in  their  rights  of  citizenship,  in-  and  extent  from  one  which  would  include  the 

eluding  the  ri^ht  to  vote,  it  is  inadequate  to  Chinese." 

protect  them  m  any  thing ;  the  clause  is  so  Mr.  Edmunds :  ^^  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 

much  waste-paper.    Now,  are  we  in  earnest?  coming  to  an  important  practical  question,  and 

Are  we  disposed  to  close  this  anestion  up  so  I  shall  be  excused,  for  one,  I  have  no  doubt, 

that  no  petitions  hereafter  shall  come  to  ns  for  expressing  my  views  briefly  upon  it;  be- 

asking  equal  rights  protected  either  by  Con-  cause  I  regard  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  as 

fsreea  or  by  constitutional  amendment  ?    I  say  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  very  ends  that 

I  want  to  make  complete  work  and  finish  it  so  gentlemen  wish  to  attain.    I  wish  gentlemen 

that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  question.    It  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  that  we  propose  to  do 

is  on  that  account  that  I  would  make  the  ad-  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  to  confer  upon 

dltion  to  the  proposition  of  my  friend  from  citizens,  not  upon  aliens,  certain  rights  that 

Michigan.^'  we  suppose  them  now  to  be  deprived  of  either 

Mr.  Edmunds :  ^*  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  legally  or  illegally.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
agree  to  that  amendment.  It  does  not,  as  it  the  question  whether  the  Asiatic  race  should 
seems  to  me,  stand  on  any  principle.  It  limits  be  received  into  the  fanuly  of  this  nation  as 
constitutional  privileges  to  persons  of  African  citizens.  It  only  speaks  as  to  the  political 
descent,  selecting  one  particular  and  peculiar  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
nationality.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  there  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  a  spec- 
is  noil]^ig  republican  in  that.  It  may  do  as  an  tacle  we  shall  make  in  history,  dealing  with 
expedient  for  to-day."  our  male  adult  citizens,  if  we  declare  in  the 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  I  am  in  fudamental  law  which  regulates  the  very  sub- 
favor  of  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  structure  of  society  that  the  citizens  of  African 
Michigan,  because  it  meets  and  remedies  the  descent  shall  be  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
one  existing  evil  with  regard  to  which  there  by  name." 

is  yet  an  omission  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Mr.  Ferry :   "  Entitled  to  the  same  rights 

United  States."  with  other  citizens." 

Mr.  WUliams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  I  hope  this  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Yes,  entitled  to  the  same 
amendment  wiU  be  adopted,  because  it  is  ex-  rights  with  other  citizens ;  and  then  the  ques- 
plicit  and  declares  just  exactly  what  we  mean,  tion  arises,  what  are  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
We  either  mean  to  enfranchise  the  African  or  zens?  Taking  the  view  that  in  the  present 
not  in  t^is  country  by  means  of  this  amend-  state  of  constitutional  law  it  belongs  to  the 
ment.  If  we  mean  that,  we  say  it,  and  it  is  States  and  is  with  them,  the  rights  of  some 
understood  by  everybody.  If  we  mean  to  pro-  citizens  of  Connecticut  are  one  thing  and  of 
vide  that  all  foreigners  of  all  races  and  oondi-  other  citizens  another  thing.  Which  class  of 
tions  and  classes,  whether  from  Asia  or  Africa,  citizens  of  Connecticut  is  to  furnish  the  stand- 
shall  come  in  here  and  eigoy  the  privileges  of  ard  of  comparison  ? " 

this  amendment,  then  we  ought  to  adopt  some  Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :  "  I  hope  this 

lang^nage  to  accomplish  that  purpose ;  but,  as  amendment  will  not  be  adopted.    I  hope  the 

su^ested  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Congress  of  this  country  will  not  single  out 

the  practical  evil  in  this  country  at  this  time  one  race  for  protection ;  but  that  we  shall  go 

19  thai  persons  of  African  descent  are  disfran-  at  once  to  the  broad,  grand,  affirmative  propo- 

chised.    We  propose  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  sition  which  shall  secure  the  object  the  Senator 

we  do  not  exdude  anybody  else  by  this  amend-  from  Vermont  so  well  states — that  of  securing 

ment,  but  we  provide  that  those  persons  shall  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  country  their  rights, 

have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  if  it  I  think  this  proposition  to  single  out  one  race 

becomes  necessary,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will."  is  the  weakest  one  that  can  be  put  before  the 

Mr.  Cole,  of  California,  said :  "  I  am  in  favor  country.    If  we  want  to  strengthen  it  and  give 

of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  it  a  chance  of  adoption,  we  ought  to  amend  it 

which  has  just  been  read.    It  will  effectually  and  insert  the  Irisn  and  Germans.    I  think  to 

leave  out  of  the  question  the  subject  of  t^e  single  out  one  race  is  unworthy  of  the  country 

Chinese  immigration  which   has  excited   so  and  unworthy  of  the  great  opportunity  now 

much  feeling  on  the  part  of  Senators  not  from  presented  to  us.    We  ought  to  go  to  the  root 

the  Pacific  coast.    I  am  not  myself  apprehen-  of  the  matter  by  putting  in  the  fundamental 

sive  of  any  great  difficulty  arising  from  that  law  a  provision  which  will  make  the  Constitu- 

fiouroe.    Tlie  Chinese,  to  be   sure,  in  some  tion  beyond  doubt  mean  what  the  Senators 

numbers  come  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  not  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  now  under- 

with  tiie  intention  of  becoming  citizens.    I  stand  it  to  mean." 

presume  no  application  on  the  part  of  a  single  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  "  I 

one  of  them  has  been  made  to  become  a  citizen  hope  that  this  proposition  will  be  adopted ;  for,    • 

of  the  United  States.    So  wedded  are  they  to  of  all  the  amendments  which  have  been  offered, 

their  native  country,  the  Celestial  Empire,  that  I  think  it  is  the  best.    Our  object  is  to  meet  a 
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wrong  done  to  a  class  of  black  native  citizens;  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^*  Mr.  Preaident, 
to  give  them  the  same  privileges  that  other  I  thought  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  saj  one 
citizens  of  the  United  States  possess.  The  word  in  this  debate  on  the  o<»8titational 
(Constitution  gives  to  the  United  States  the  amendment,  but  Senators  have  already  per- 
right  to  establish  a  uniform  sjvtem  of  natural-  oeived  the  difficultj  we  are  approachiiuc,  and 
ization ;  so  that  Europeans  and  Asiatics  com-  we  might  as  well  at  once  fiioe  the  issue.  There 
ing  to  our  coast  may  be  naturalized  upon  the  are  five  different  causes  of  exdumon  from  the 
8ame  conditions  in  California  and  in  New  right  to  vote  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
York.  So  by  the  passage  of  this  proposition  first  is  race.  This  cause  of  exclusion  has  ex- 
we  shall  relieve  these  black  citizens,  native  to  isted  in  this  country  in  nearly  all  the  States 
the  soil,  from  the  wrong  which  is  done  them,  until  recently.  The  second  is  property,  and 
without  doing  any  wrong  to  the  Asiatics  who  that  has  existed  in  England  since  the  fomida- 
may  flow  in  upon  our  Western  shores.  I  pre-  tion  of  their  government.  The  third  is  reli- 
fer,  for  one,  to  leave  that  question  open,  so  that,  gion,  which  exists  in  almost  all  countries  ex- 
if  a  war  springs  up  in  Asia  and  these  inoreas-  cept  our  own.  The  fourth  is  nativity,  and  that 
ing  tides  of  immigration  from  Asia  pour  upon  exists  in  nearly  all  countries.  The  fifth  is  edu- 
our  Pacific  coast  in  such  numbers  as  to  en-  cation,  and  that  is  an  experiment  of  oun^  I  be- 
danger  the  welfkre  of  those  States,  they  may  lieve,  in  Massachusetts, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  guard  themselves  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  endeavoring 
against  the  threatened  evils,  and  then,  if  any  to  settle  this  questi<m  once  for  all,  I  think  it 
evil  should  result,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  would  be  wiser  and  better  to  declare  that  every 
remedy  it  *  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or 
thereof  Let  us  meet  this  evil,  and  not,  in  naturalized,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
attempting  to  meet  it,  provide  others  that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  unless  he  is  ex- 
know  not  of."  eluded  for  crime ;  and  that  no  State  shall  ex- 

The  President  pro  tempore :  *'  The  question  elude  any  one  from  the  right  to  vote  because 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  of  his  race,  because  of  his  property  or  want  of 

Michigan  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  property,  because  of  his  religion,  because  of 

from  Nevada."  his  birthplace,  or  because  of  tibe  misfortune  of 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  want  of  education.    As  this  amendment  makes 

resulted — yeas  16,  nays  85 ;  as  follows :  the  nearest  approach  to  that,  I  have  made  up 

Y.A»-M6ssni.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  "^^  mind  to  vote  for  it,  or  I^all  vote  for  the 

Cnigin,  Ferry,  H»l»n,  Howard,  Norton,  Pattereon  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

of  New  Hampshire,  Sumner,  Tliayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  (Mr.  Wilson).    I  do  not  like  to  apply  a  rule  so 

Welch,  and  williamA--16.            ,  -,    ,  ,       ^  narrow  and  limited  as  to  guarantee  rights  to 

^yJ^'^'X:i?ft"Kl.^S?**t^l;r-'^l»j??^^^^  the  African  race  which  we  refuse  to  the  Aai- 


huyten,  Ham^  Hendridfl,  Howe,  Kellogg,  koCreery'    ?*>«  rjce  or  to  other  races.    I  do  not  wiah  to 
McDonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mfune,  Morrill  of  Yer-    include  the  ignorant  masses  of  our  Southern 


f. 


Willey,  T^ilaon,  and  Yate8-«6.    '             '        '    '  ^^^  to  include  the  negroes 

ABanr— MeBsra.  Conklin,  ConnesB,DaviB,  Dixon,  lo^  »  o^te  to  exdude  foreigners  who  are  de- 

Feasenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,   Henderson,  Morton,  dared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 

Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Bobertson,  Boss,  and  Sprague  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

*~^*'  "  Therefore,  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  if  we 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  intend  to  now  prescribe  a  rule  for  su&age  in 

reelected.  this  country,  we  ought  to  make  it  operate  uni- 

The  "FTesident pro  tempore :  "The  question  versaUy  and  withdraw  from  the  Statea  all 

is  now  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  power  to  exclude  any  portion  of  the  male  oiti- 

Nevada."  zens  of  the  United  States,  leaving  them,  if  they 

Mr.  Warner :  "  I  wish  to  move  a  substitute  choose,  to  regulate  the  length  of  residence, 

for  the  whole  proposition."  whether  females  shall  participate  in  the  elec- 

The  Ohief  Clerk :    "  The  proposed  amend-  tive  frsnchise,  at  what  age  males  shaU  vote, 

ment  is  to  strike  out  all  after  ^  section  one '  etc. ;  but  to  exclude  from  them  all  power  to 

and  to  insert  the  following :  deprive  any  portion  of  our  male  citizens  above 

The  right  of  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  right  to 

office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  vote,  unless  where  the  right  has  i>een  forfeited 

States  or  an^  State  on  account  of  property^  race,  by  crime.    If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

S^\^:i'X^nt^'SlrS??r4l5'i:;j;^  from  M««ch«ett.  i,  voted  down  «d  this 

one  years,  or  over,  and  who  is  of  sound  mind,  shall  amendment  is  voted  down,  then  the  next  beet 

have  an  eaual  vote  at  all  elections  in  the  State  in  proposition,  I  think,  is  that  report  of  the  Oom- 

which  he  shall  have  actually  resided  for  a*  period  of  mittee  on  the  Judidary,  which  I  shall  then 

one  year  next  preceding  such  election,  except  such  as  yq^-a  fo*  f ' 

may  hereafter  engage  in  insurrection  or  rebellion        -u-^    tV^ j      «  t  v         *  v    *.•  .-     x 

agwnst  the  United  States,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  .?"^'  Howard:    "I  have  two  objections  to 

convicted  of  treason,   felony,  or  other  infamous  ^his  amendment.     The  first  is  that  it  proposes 

crimes."  to  change  the  exbting  Constitution  in  refer- 
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ence  to  qnaKfieataons  of  President  of  the  Uni-  who  hare  been  so  recentlj  engaged  in  a  most 

ted  States.  If  tiiis  amendment  shaU  be  adopted,  terrible  effort  to  overUirow  thebest  of  all  gov- 

then  that  clanse  of  the  Constitation  which  re-  emments  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  rein- 

<mires  that  the  IVesident  of  the  United  States  trodnced  into  the  political  control  of  the  gov- 

uiall  be  a  nadre-bom  citizen  of  the  United  emment>— I  say  at  present  I  cannot  bring  mj- 

Sttftea  is  repealed,  and  any  person  who  has  self  to  allow  that  to  be  done  if  I  c^n  prevent 

been  natarauzed  and  then  become  a  citizen  of  if 

the  United  States  will  be  eligible  to  the  office  T!ie  President  j?fo  tempore:  "  The  question 

of  President ;  and  so  of  the  members  of  the  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 

Senate.'^  bama  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

ICr.  Bajard,  of  Delaware,  said :  *^  Kr.  Presi-  Nevada." 

den^  I  do  not  propose  to  prolong  this  debate  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

or  disensB  the  menta  of  the  partieolar  amend-  Jected. 

ment  now  pending.     I  am  satisfied  that  no  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Kassachnsetts,  said:  "I  de- 
argoment  will  avail  in  this  bodj  to  prevent  the  sire  to  submit  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  sec- 
passage  of  this  amendment  in  some  form,  or  as  tion  one  and  insert  the  following : 
to  effect  its  particular  object,  the  grant  of  the  There  •^•^^  be  no  dieeriminetion  in  way  State 
fitmcfaiae  of  snflHige  to  the  negro  race.  amonff  the  citizenB  of  the  United  States  in  the  ezer- 

**  The  fiat  has  gone  forUi,  and  the  fell  spirit  «*««  ^  *^«  elective  franohiae  in  any  election  therein, 

of  party,  the  bane  of  republics,  has  decreed  its  ^''  K*^5  qwUilcations  of  office  in  any  8t^,  on  ao- 

VI  yiuirj,  uiv  iMuv  V4  Ajpuvuvs,  uw  uTOA«F«u  iw  Qount  of  race,  color,  nativity,  property,  education, 

passage.    I  hare  yet  the  hope,  however,  that  ©r  rdigiona  beUef."              ^»  r   r-  ^» 

many  of  even  Republican  members  of  the  State  jj^.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Wand,  said :  "  It  is 

P'^?^'^  ^"^  ^I^  roffident  wnse  of  duty  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^  1^^^^  ^f  the  usual  time  of 

to  i-egfd  the  confidence  and  good  faith  which  ^^^    ^^  to-morrow,  and  in  order  to  make 

i'*-^^^!^^'''!^'®**  should  always  be  mam-  ^^e  JoSmal  wad  corritiy  there  should  be  an 

t^  between  the  wpwsentative  and  his  con-  adjournment,  and  I  think,  Mr.  President,  some- 

aUtnente,  and  that  they  wiU  deohne  m  many  ^     j^  ^^^"J^  the  offlc^  of  the  Senate." 

of  the  Statea  to  act  upon  the  proposed  amend-  q^  ^^^ion  of  Mr.  Anthony,  at  eleven  o'clock 

ment  wiUiOTt  first  ascertuning  the  wiU  of  and  thirty-five  minutes  a.  m.  (Tuesday,  Febru- 

their  ccoatituenta,  and  if  that  will  is  ascer-  ^\  ^^  Senate  adioumed 

tained  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  deciaon  of  the  f^  ^^  ^^^^^  on  February' 9th,  Mr.  Stewart, 

P^jK?"  ^,  ,  ,  ^  X  1..  1.  xv.  ofNevada,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Sff,  the  mode  widtune  at  which  this  constitutional  amendment  be  taken  up.  The 
am^dmoit  has  been  Introduced  and  the  pres-  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  tiie  amend- 
sure  foi^lts  passage  m  the  last  month  of  an  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^^  1^  ^^  ^ija^n  ^f  Massachusetts. 
pirmg  Congress  slbow  conclusively  that  it  is  in-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being 
tended  to  fetter  the  people-to  throw  a  cham  ^aken,  Jesulted-yeas  19,  nays  24 ;  as  follows : 
around  the  limbs  of  the  giant  while  he  slum-  ..    '     ..         ^"'^  „   J      ^     ^\     ^  „  .^ 

K.M      nn^^fKiM.  w/^n ^^^A  ^-  A,n  irx  *-«.ni.  Yeas— MessFS.  Cattell,  Conness,  Gnmes,  Harlan, 

bera.     Whetiier  you  ro<»fod  or  fail  m  your  h,,^   j^         McDonafd,  Mortoi,  Kamsey,  Boss, 

object,^  you  may  yet  find  that  the  people  have  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 

more  than  the  single  eye  of  Polyphemus,  and  Welch,  Williama,  Wilson,  and  Tate»— 19. 

when  the  giant  awakens  many  of  you  will  seek  ^  Nats— Meaers.  Abbottl  Anthony,  Barard,  Cole, 

mTirin  to  escape!^  Cong^  Co^^^^^ 

ing  under  the  bellies  of  sheep,  like  Ulysses  and  ^o^t,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  oi  Tenneaeee,  Biije, 

his  companions.  Bobertaon,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Tramball,  Vickera,  and 

**  I  shall  make  no  ftirther  oppositicm  to  the  WUley— 24. 


President,  this  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Pool^anlabnxy,  Sprague,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Warner, 

Alabama  is  one  of  universal  suflC^age  and  uni-  and  whyte— 28. 

-versal  amnesty.    I  confess  that  I  should  like  ^  ^^  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

to  feel  myself  authorized  to  extend  amnesty  roiected. 

and  make  it  universal  now,  and  I  shall  take  ^^r.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said :    "  I 

pleasure  in  doing  so  whenever  I  can  be  con-  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking 

vinoed  that  the  true  interests,  the  welfiure,  the  ^^f^  g^L  of  section  one  of  the  amendment  re- 

aafety,  the  pablio  peace  of  the  country  will  ported  by  the  committee,  and  inserting  the  fol- 

justify  it.    The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  lowing : 

?t  ^  ^S*?*  80  to  as  that    We  have  not  rj,^^  :  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^^  in  the  United 

fully  justified  ourselves  yet  in  imposmg  this  gtotea  and  the  several  States  and  Territories  shall 

restriction  in  our  previous  legislation.    I  have    belong  to  all  male  dtizens  of  the  J^J^ited  States  jrho 

one  ;  *•        ^  _^-  i--  - 

bed 

le:  J 

while  that  feature  remains  in  the  proposition    ^^e^gucbTregistration  laws  as  shall  be  deemed  ne- 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  allowing  those    cesaary  to  guard  the  purity  of  elections  and  to  fix 
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the  terms  of  residence  which  shall  precede  the  exer-  Conklinff.  GonneBS,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fesscn- 

cise  of  the  right  to  vote :  And  provided.  That  the  den,  Fielmghujsen,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Hor^m, 

United  States  and  the  several  States  shaU  have  the  Monill  of  Vermont.  Morton,  Nje,  Patterson  of  Kew 

right  to  fix  the  age  and  other  qualifications  for  office  Hampshire,  Bice,  Koss,  Shemum,  Spenoer.  Stewart, 

under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  said  regis-  Sumner,  Thajer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Welch,  Willey,  "Wil- 

tration  laws,  terms  of  residence,  age,  and  other  quail-  liams,  and  Tates — 82. 

fications,  shall  be  uniformly  applioable  to  all  male  ABaKvr— Measrs.  Cameron,  Chandler.  Edmunds, 

citizens  of  the  United  States."  Henderson,  Kellogff,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  MMne, 

-^               J        X  X    XI-               J        i.  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Warner,  and 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  Whyte--18.                       ^>    *--»    » 

leoted. 

Mr.  Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  said:   "I  now  ?<>  *5®  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

offer  my  amendment,  to  strike  ont  all  of  sec-  rejected.       _     ^  -.  .               ^^    nr 

tion  one  of  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Mr  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said:  "I  move  to 

committee,  and  to  insert :  "^^jd  the  amendment  by  msertmg  i^r  the 

Aiixu       1    •*!         p^\,  rr  t^  Aat.  4,  ^  ^  u  -»*-  word  *TOte'  m  the  first  line  the  words  'for 

All  the  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residents  ^i^^x^^  ^<?  ■d«^«:;i«».4.  ^^a  Tr:^^Ts.<»aM^«««  ^^a 

of  the  several  States  now  or  hereafter  comprehended  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  and 

in  the  Union,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up-  members  of  the  Honse  of  Kepresentatives  ot 

ward,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  vote  in  all  elec-  the  United  States ; '  and  by  inserting  after  the 

tions  in  the  State  wherein  they  shall  reside;  the  ^ord  'office'  in  the  second  Une  the  words 

P K'^^''^.??r"^''?'fl*'!  *  qualificauon  for  votmg  c ^^^^  the  United  States :'  so  as  to  make  the 

to  be  decided  by  each  State^  except  such  citizens  as  ""^''*  •'"^  ^"*»««~  k^ubvw  ,    ov  cw  ia/  ua^h^v?  i.u^ 

shall  engage  in  rebellion  or  msurreotion,  or  shall  be  Clause  read : 

duly  convicted  of  treason  or  other  infiuuous  crime."  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

Thfl  vftM  And  nftva  wppe  nrdered  •   m  fol-  ^^^  ejectors  of  President  and  Vice-Preaident  and 

ine  yeas  ana  nays  were  oraerea,   as  loi-  members  of  the  House  of  Representadves  of  the 

lows:  United  States,  and  hold  office  under   the  United 

Ykas— Messrs.   Bayard,  CraM,  Dixon,  Fowler,  States,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 

Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  States  nor  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

and  Wilson 9  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Co^{3Si;''^J'''a?Jfeett°a  SA"^:  ,  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  «.d,  being 

Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Harns,  Howard.  M<i)onald,  taken,  resulted  as  foUows : 
Morgan,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  i^ye.  Patter-  Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Ba- 
son Qf  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobert^  vis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Grimesjftendricks,  MoCreery, 
son,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle— 12. 
Vickers,  Wade,  Welch,  WiUey,  WiUiams,  and  Yates  NAY^-Messrs.  Abbott,  CattelL  Cole,  Conkling, 
— 85.  Conness,  Corbett.  Cnigin,  Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuy- 
Absekt— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Chandler,  sen,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hcward,  Howe,  M!cI)onald,Mor- 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Hender-  gan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
son,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Kellogg,  MoCreenr,  Morrill  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey, 
of  Maine,  Norton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy  ^Saulsbury,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spencer, 
Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Warner,  and  Whyto— 22.  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer.  'Hpton,  Trumbull,  Viok- 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  S^n.^'d '^.^s:     "^        '^'  ^""^'  "^''' 

rejected.  Absiiiit— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Edmunds, 

Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said:    "In  the  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Henderson,   Kellogg,  Oabom, 

first  line  of  the  committee's  amendment  the  ^^^"^'^  °^  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,   Sprague,   and 

word  *or'  occurs  between  the  words  'States'  whyte— 12. 

and  'by.'    I  move  to  insert  the  word  'nor'  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

instead  of '  or ; '  so  that  it  shall  read :  rejected. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  ^  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 

and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  <iont,  1  had  the  honor  to  Offer  an  amendment. 

United  States  nor  by  any  State."  which  I  intend  to  call  np  at  the  proper  time 

The  President  pro  Umpare :  "  The  question  ^^^  consideration,  to  be  added  after  ^e  amend- 

is  on  the  amendment  of  tibe  Senator  from  CaU-  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  committee,  m  these  words : 

fornia  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee."  ,  ?."*  CWnamen  not  bom  in  the  United  States  and 

The  amendment   to    the    amendment  was  Indians  not  taxed  shall  not  be  deemed  or  made  ciu- 

jMr.%tkers  of  Maryland,  said:  « I  desire  to  g:  TZtTZ^l^^           question 

tfL^Ttfe  of^h^^rnd^^^^^^  «  on  the  amen&t  of  the  Senator  from 

lowZ^                             amendment  the  fol-  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wilson)  to  the  amendment 

-,-      ,*  „   ,      ,  ,               ,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 

Nor  shall  the  right  to  vote  be  denied  or  abridged  flfcewArt^  " 

because  of  participation  in  the  recent  rebellion.**  oi^wuri;;.                                          j       j         j 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  ro- 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  suited  as  follows : 

as  follows :  Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott^ameron,  Cattell,  Conneaa, 

Tkas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Cragin,  Ferry,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris.  Hendricks, 

Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Qrlmee,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McDonald,  Morton,  Osbom,  Pool,  Bioe.  Bob> 

MoCreery.  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  ertson,  Koes^awyer,  Sherman,  Sumner.  Tnayer, 

Bamsey,  Kobertson,  Sawyer,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  "Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  WiUey, 

Vickers,  and  Wilson— 21.  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 81. 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Natb— Messrs.    Anthony,   Buckalew,    Chandler, 
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Cole,  Conklhig,  Cori)ett,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Dnke,  Committee  on  Representative  Reform,  to  come 

5*™*^*^  ^T^IS"'  ™*^fi[^,%"°»   McCreeiy,  in  as  an  addition^  article : 

MoTgmn,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Nye,  ^                  _,              ,  , 

Patterson  of  New  Hampshiro,  Patterson  of  Tennes-  Axncu— .  The  seoond  clause,  first  section,  article 

see,  Bamaey,  Sanlabniy,  Spencer,  Spraffue,  Stewart,  two  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

Tnunhull^  viokers,  and  TVnyte— 27.  amended  to  read  as  follows :  each  State  shall  appoint, 

Absxvt— Messrs.  Bayard,  T>ayis.  Fowler,  Hender-  ^7  »  vote  of  the  people  thereof  qualified  to  vote  for 

son,  Howaid,  Kellogg,  Norton,  and  Pomeroy— 8.  Bepresentativea  in  Congress,  a  number  of  electors 

equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  atives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
agreed  to.  ffress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentative,  or  person 
The  President  ©ro  tempore  :  "  The  question  is  g?^^^  V'^?^  ""^  trust  and  profit  under  the  United 
««  ♦i./k  ^^^^A^Jni-  .o  ^Jr.^^A^A  »>                       '  States,  shall  be  appomted  an  elector ;  and  the  Con- 
on  the  amendment  as  amended.  ^ress  shaU  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  which  such  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people." 

mS;  Kdt"=  "^'^'  '  "*"  "'  '""'•  .  -^  P-ident^  Un,j>ore:  ''The  question 

f„''^^^XlLrSjSSi;rof'r'^v^  "^ ^l^^^^W^^Po^^-,  and  being 

States  the  most  numerous  branches  of  which  shall  t«ken,  resulted— yeas  27,  nays  29 ;  as  follows : 

be  ehoMn  next  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,"  Y«A8-MessrB.  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doolit- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re-  ge,  Ferris  Fessenden,  Fowler  Grimes  Hen^cks, 

snlt^M  follows-  Kellogg,  MoDonal^  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 

smiea  as  louows.  shire.  Pool,  Bice,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Van  Win- 

TxA»— Mesara.  Bavard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  kle.  Vickers,  Wade,  'Warner,  Welcn,  Whyte,  Willey, 

Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  MoCreery,  Patterson  Williams,  and  Wilson— 27. 

of  Tennessee,  Saulabury,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Nats — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron^  Chandler,  Colo, 

Whyte — ^18.  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craffm,  Davis,  Drake, 

>ATa— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,   Harris.   Howe,  McCreery, 

dler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneaa,  Corbett.  Cragin^rake,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Nye, 

Edmunds,  Fernr,  Fessenden.  Frelinffnuysen,  Harlan.  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bamsey,  Bobertson,  Sher- 

Hairia,  Howe,  Morgan,  Momll  of  Maine,  Miorrill  of  man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 

Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp-  and  Yates— 29. 

shire,  PooL  Bamsey,  J2ice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Absbht— Messrs.    Anthony,   Bayard,   Bdmunds, 

Sherman,  Spencer,  Stewait,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Henderson,    Howard,    Norton,    Osbom,   Pomeroy, 

Trumbull,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  Saulsbury,  and  Thayer— 10. 

Wflson,  and  Yates— 48.  a    xv              j        x              i     i.  j 

ABSKHi^Mcasrs.   Anthony,  Grimes,  Henderson,  g?  the  amendment  was  r^eoted. 

Howard. Kellogg, MoDonald, Norton, Osbom, Pome-  Mr.  Snmner:   "I  move  an  amendment  to 

roy,  snd  Sprague— 10.  strik!^  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  ^^^t  the  following : 


Legislatures  of   and  msert  ^nd  all  provisions  in  any  State  constitutions  or  in 

'conv^itions,'  and  in  the  sixth  line  to  strike  any  laws,  Stato,  Territorial,  or  municipal,  inconsist- 

OQt  the  word  '  Legislatares '  and  insert  ^  con-  ent  herewith  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

ventiona ;'  so  as  to  read :  S«o.  2.  That  any  nerson  who,  under  any  pretence 

of  race  or  color,  wilfully  hinders  or  attempts  to  hin- 

,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  conven-  der  any  oitiaen  of  the  United  States  ftom  being  regis- 

tMmsmtbe  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  teied,  or  ftom  voting,  or  fVom  being  voted  for,  or 

Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati-  ft^m  holding  office,  or  who  attempta  by  menaoes  to 

Jed  by  three-fourths  of  said  conventions,  shall  be  deter  any  such  citizen  ftom  the  exercise  or  eiyoyment 

held  a  part  of  said  Constitution.  of  the  righte  of  citizenship  above  mentioned,  shall  be 

"  I  ask  that  the  qnestlon  may  be  taken  by  t;^®^  J^^,*  *°.*  "^*  lesa  thMi  $100  nor  more  than 

BO*.  "^^  ,,*  ^  ^w^DMvu  iitoj  uv  i/<»i»vu  vj  |a,0OO,  or by  imprisonmeut  lu  thc  oommou  jail  for  uot 

yeas  and  nays.  I^^g  than  thirty  days  nor  more  tluui  one  year. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re-  Sao.  8.  That  every  person  legally  engaged  in  pre- 

solted  as  follows :  paring  a  register  of  voters,  or  in  holding  or  conouot- 

J   -B    i_  ,        Tx    I     Tx-  ing  an  election,  who  wilfmly  refHises  to  register  the 

Yea»— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  name  or  to  receive,  count,  return,  or  otherwise  give 

DooUtUe,  Hendricks,  MoCreenriPatterson  of  Ten-  the  proper  legal  effect  to  the  vote  of  any  cimen 

nesaee,  Scnlsbuiy,  Viekers,  ana  Whyte— 11.  under  any  pretence  of  race  or  color,  shall  be  pun- 

NxTs— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  igted  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than 

dler, Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craginjhtike,  |4  000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for 

Edmunds,  Feriy,  Fessenden,  Frelingrnuysen,  Harlan,  Qot  lesa  than  three  calendar  months  nor  more  than 

Harris,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  two  years. 

of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Seo.  4.  And  he  UfuHhtr  enaOed^  That  the  district 

Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  ©ourts  of  the  United  States  shall  havp  exclusive  juris- 

Savyer,  Shernum.  Spenoer^tewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  diction  of  all  offences  against  this  act ;  and  the  dis- 

Tlpton,  Trumbull,  Van   Winkle,   Wade,  Warner,  trict  attorneys,  marshids,  and  deputy  marshals,  the 

Welch,  WiUejr,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tatea-40.  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and  territorial 

Absxht— Miaasn.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen-  oourto  of  the  United  Statea,  with  powers  of  arresting, 

denon,  Howaid,  Morton,  Norton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  imprisoning,  or  bailing  offenders,  and  every  other 

and  8prague—10.  officer  specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the 

O/v  ^Ka  mwi^^^Aw^^^*^  wik.  »ik4/x^Aii  United  States,  shall  be,  and  they  arehereby,  required. 

Bo  the  maendment  was  r^e<Aed.  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^  i^Jtit^te  prcH 

Mr.  Morton :      1  offer  the  toUowmg  amend-  ceedings  against  any  person  who  violates  this  act,  and 

ment,  which  is  reported  nnanimonsly  by  the  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  or  bailed,  as 
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the  case  laaj  be,  fer  trial  before  saoh  court  aa  hj  thia  Mr.  Wilson :  '*  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 

act  haa  cognizance  of  the  offence.  Indiana  that  he  is  pexSing  the  whole  measure 

Sbc.  6.  Andheit  further  enaeUd.  That  every  citizen,  r.  ^  .,  .„  ^»^„^„U5^„  V>          ^ 

nnlawfuUy  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  of  dtizen-  by  this  proposition. 

ship  secured  Dy  thia  act,  under  any  pretence  of  race  -M^r-  Morton :      1  move  to  amend  the  pre- 

or  color,  may  TnaintAin  a  suit  against  any  person  ao  liminarj  part  of  the  resolution  so  aa  to  make 

depriving  him,  and  recover  damages  in  the  district  it  read : 

court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  j,  u^^^i    j  ^    /i.—    ^.v  j     *  v  ai.  tt 

BU^pe^on  may  be  found."  «.54rT^'t£-teS^^i^^^S:X 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Sutes  aa  amendment* 

resulted-— yeas  0,  nays  47 ;  as  follows :  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  either  of 

YBAS-Messra.  Edmunds,  McDonald,  Nye,  Boss,  f  J^»«^i  ^J»«5  J"'^*^  ^y  throe-fouiths  of  wud  Le^a- 

Sumner,  Thayer,  Wade,  Wilson,  and  Yites—i.  ^aXxxxw,  ahaU  be  hold  aa  part  of  said  ConaUtution.^» 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bucka-  The  resolution  was  read  the  third  time. 

n'^lfif^^J?'"'-^^^'"?'"'  S?\^°S"\%  Conness,  ^^  Wilson:  "I  move  the  reconsidera«on 

f:^y^iS.fi^^^^  of  the  vote  ordering  the  joint  resolution  to  a 

Harlan,  Harris,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McCreeiT.  Mor-  third  readmg." 

g[an,  Morrill  of _Mun_e,  Morrill  o£  Vermont,  Morton,  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


Absbxt— Messrs.   CattelL  Henderson^  Howard,  Mr.  Anthony:    ^'I  move  to  recommit  the 

Kellogg,  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson  of  Tenneaaee,  whole  subject  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndid- 

Pomeroy,  Tipton,  and  Welch — 10.  arv.*' 

So  the  amendment  was  r^ected.  The  motion  to  recommit  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolutipn  was  reported  to  the  Sen-  The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
ate  as  amended.  grossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be  read  a 

The  President  pro  tempore  :  ^'  The  question  third  time, 

is  on  concurring  m  the  amendment  made  as  in  The  resolution  was  read  the  third  time. 

Committee  of  the  Whole."     ^  The  President  pro  tempore:  "On  the  pas- 

The  ■amendment  made  as  in  Committee  of  gage  of  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  must 

the  Whole  was  concurred  in.  be  tiJcen  to  ascertain  whether  the  conatitu- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  desire  to  renew  the  amend-  tional  two-thirds  required  is  obtained.     The 

ment  I  offered  in  regard  to  electing^  electors  Clerk  will  therefore  call  the  roU." 

directly  by  the  people,  which  was  to  insert  as  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  najs, 

an  additional  article  the  following :  resulted — ^yeas  89,  nays  16 ;  aa  follows : 

Abtiolb  XVI.— The  second  dauae,  ilrst  section,  YxAa— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  CattelL  Chan- 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dler.  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneaa,  Cngin,  Drake,  Ferry, 
shall  be  amended  to  read  aa  fc^ows :  each  State  shall  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe;  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Moraan, 
appoint,  by  a  vote  of  the  ^ple  thereof  qualified  to  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 
vote  for  Bepresentativea  in  Congress,  a  number  of  Osbom,  Pool,  Ramaey,  Bice,  Bobertaon,  Boea,  Saw- 
eloctors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  yer,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Van  Winkle, 
Bepresentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  Williama,  Wilson, 
in  the  Coofress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepreaentative,  and  Yates— 99. 

or  person  holding  an  ofiice'of  trust  or  profit  under  Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayaid,  Corbett,  Davis, 

the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector ;  and  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Crimes.  Hen- 

the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  man-  dricks,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tenneasoe,  Sausburr, 

ner  in  which  such  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Sprague,  Vickers,  and  Whyt»*-lS. 

people."  Absxht — ^Messrs.  Budcalew,  Fosaenden,  Freling- 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  i?y**5j  Henderson,  Howard,  Norton,  PatterB<m  of 

Y.A^M.«.r..  BadWow,  C«ne«>n.  Ci«eU.  Cole,  ?^^te'l     '          *"^'             ''  ^*'°"' 
Conkling,  Conneaa,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Doolittle^  Ferry, 


ertson.  Boss,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Thayer,   Vickera, 

Wadeu  Warner,  Welch,  Whyte,  Willey,  Williama,  j^  the  House,  on  February  16th,  Mr.  Bout- 

NatJI?m;;!!?;.  Abbott,  Chandler,  Cra^rin,  Davis,  ^«»i  f  Ma8sachuset^  mored  to  teke  up  the 

Drake,  Edmunds,  FreUnghuysen,  Harris,  Hendricks,  amendments  or  the  Senate  to  the  House  joint 

McCreery,  Mo]van,Morml  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  resolution,   which   was    agreed   to,   and    the 

Tenn^see.  SaiUsbuiy,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trumbull,  amendments  of  the  Senate  read  as  follows : 

""ABii^Ss^^Tn^^^^  Bayard,  Hendemon,  ^^l  JT.^  •^i^St^.^^^^JuI^ 

Howard,  Norton,  Nye,  PomVroy,  Bpngue,  Smnnerl  ^^^.^^^^^^J^^^  ^"' *^^ 

and  Tipton— 10.  j^^^  ^       ^^  ^^  ^       „  ^^^^  „  ^^^^  ^  „ 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  After  line  six  insert  "  first  amendment." 

Mr.  Morton :  ^'  There  is  another  amendment  Strike  out  the  first  section  aad  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

connected  with  this,  providing  for  its  separate  No  ^scrimination  shall  be  m^e  in  anv  State 

mhmifurinn     vhiAh    flhonld  bA  adontfid    alonir  »po»g  tl^©  citizens  of  the  United  States  m  the  ex«r- 

submission,  wnicn  Bnouia  oe  aaoptea  aiong  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  elective  fhmchise  or  in  the  right  to  hold 

with  the  amendment,  so  that  there  will  be  no  office  in  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  nativity, 

controversy  about  that.  property,  education,  or  creed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  following :  Hubbard.  Judd,  Lincoln,  Logan.  Maynard,  MoGul- 

Second amendment:  lough,  Mercur,  Morrbaey,   MuUina,  Pettis,   Pike, 

Abticljb — ^.  The  second  clause,  first  section,  second    °'»-— -'-  a-i__  «. s — t...   n™  _,  _   «,.a  , 

article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Eaflh  State  shall  appoint,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  bridge 

thereof  qnalifled  to  vote  for  £epresentativos  in  Con-  t    *v    a       ^          tji  i.            *^^t.  -^r    ox 

eress,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num-  "^  *"®  Benate,  on  Febrnary  17th,  Mr.  Stewart, 

ber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  of  Nevada,  moved  to  take  up  the  message  of 

State  my  be  entitled  In  the  Congress ;  but  no  Sen-  the  House,  asking  for  a  committee  of  confer- 

S^^'^S^d^^th^&ldtSs^  ence  on  the  constitutional  amendment.    The 

pointed  an  elector;  and  the  Congress  shall  hav^  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Stewart  fhrther 

power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  wmch  such  electors  moved  that  the  Senate  msist  on  its  amend- 

shall  be  ehosen  bv  the  people.  ments  and  agree  to  the  conference.    Subse- 

Amend  the  title  of  the  resolution  by  st^  quently  Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  this  motion, 

"an- and  addmg"s- to  "amendment"  ^^  ^^^^  that  the  Senate  recede  from  ito 

Mr.  Boatwell  said:  Here  is  a  proposition  in  amendment  and  concur  in  the  House  proposi- 

regard  to  electors  which  has  not  been  con-  tion.    On  a  division  of  the  question,  the  mo- 

sidered  in  this  House.    The  proposition  con-  tion  to  recede  was  adopted  as  follows : 

cerning  aoffnge  has  been  materially  changed.  YaAs-Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan- 

I  have  conaidered  whether  it  is  practicable  to  dler.  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragm,  Drake,  £d- 

ooncnr  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  with  munds,  Ferrv,  Feseenden,  Frelinghuysen,  B^rris. 

an  amendment,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con-  S°f"^j,K«V,^«?'  M'^^^'^'^i  i?'*''^*  ^7?^^  ""^ 

elusion  .that  tSat,  as  a  matter  of  business,  is  ^^l^^^^p.^^^^^ 

impraetioable.    I  see  no  way  in  the  present  Thayer,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Welch,  Willey, 

ooodition  of  things  except  to  non-concur  in  the  Williams,  and  Yates— sa. 

action  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ask  for  a  commit-  ^.^^^^zMeMre.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Buckdew  Davis, 

tee  of  conference,  and  I  make  that  motion."  5"??'  ^P'd'^^®' a^ST^®'''  T?ff^»°'  Hendndb,  Mc- 

^Ar      tS^  V      ^  ^   AiT                J    Ai    X    XT.  Creeiy,  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.   Bmgham,    of   Ohio,   moved    that    the  Pool,   Bice,   Boss,   Saulsbury,   Sherman,  Spencer 

House  Qonenr,   which  motion  had  the  pre-  Vicken,  Wade,  Warner,  Wbyte,  and  Wilson— 24. 

oodenoa.  Abssitt — Messrs.  Connoss,    Grimes,   Henderson, 

The  qaestion  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  ^°]^2  Bamsey,  Sawyer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Tip- 

Deffative»  as  follows :  -^  ' 

T.As-Me«irs.  Axtell,  Baker,  Beatty,  Bingham.  .   ^"^  ^^^f  ^  ^^  *^^^***^^  ^5  concuiring 

Buckhad.  Sidney  ChSS,  Coburi,  CuUom,  Deweesel  »?  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  rejected  by 

Dickey,  Dockery^Donnelly,  Eggleston,  Haughey,  the  following  vote: 

Heaton,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Ingerson,  Kitchen,  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CatteU.  Chan- 

GeorgeV.  Lawrence,  Wdham  IfwrmM,  Nunn,  Orth,  dler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Cragln,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fessen- 

Sit^J^CiJ^J^^ri!^^^  ?"'^'  Fn^linghuyeen,  HiuW               Howard,  Kel- 

5S?^^'X"SF'"»r^'^  ■^[^K®»**'*^^^-J^9**™»  logg,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 

Ward,  WelkCT,  Jimies  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Rice, 

ai^  btephen  F.  Wpson-ST.  ^  ,     ^    ^  ,_,       ,  Bobertson,  Sherman,  Stewart,  TrumbuU,  Van  Win- 

Nat»— Messrs.  Anderson,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  kie,  Wade,  WiUiamii,  and  Yates— «1. 

M,  Aabley,  Btfiks,  Bwiium,  Beaman,  Beck,  Benja-  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Buokalew,  Davis, 


x/uw«w,  'vuw'ouu^,  M^^m^fu   -t  .  ^im jk«,  >^*"»\  vv"»'>  EMtwycr,  Bpcnccr,  numner,  xnayc 

Corlev,  ComeU,  Coyode,  Dawes,  Drigrs,  Edwards,  Welch,  my te,  and  Wilson— 27. 

Sdridge.ThomaflD.Bhot,  James  T.JSUiottFarns-  ^n.*     i      ;i  i.v                 i*              xi. 

wot^^erriss,  Ferry,  Fiilds,  Fox,  Glossbrenner,  .  This  closed  the  proceedings  on  the  proposi- 

Gove,  Gravely,  Grover,  Haight,  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  tion  of  the  House. 

Higby,  Holman,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  The  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Senate, 
Hubbard,  Hulbind,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Jenckes,  gg  5^  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resume  the  con- 
Johnson,  AJeicander  H.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Ju-  „;j^»„xj^«  ^^  ^  <rv?«*  .^<./^i«4-;^Jl  «a^a.«4-a;i  t«*i« 
lian  Kellcy,  Kellogg,  Kclsey,  kerr,  Ketoham,  K^ott,  M^erafaon  of  a  jomt  resolution  reported  Janu- 
Koonta,  liiin.  Lash,  Loii,  Loughridge,  LynchJ  «y  15th,  and  amended  January  28th,  propos- 
Mallory,  Marshall,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  MoCormick,  ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  wnich 
McEee,  IfiDer,  Moore,  Mooriiead,  Morrell,  Mungen,  y^ta  agreed  to. 

N^  O^Sr^tWnrpSlu^^^etei?^  P^^^  ^^®  ^^^®^  ^^®^^  •  "  ^^®  resolution  when  last 

Pi^  Polsley,'  Pomeriy,  Price'  Prince'   Pru^J  ^P  ^M  amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

Bandall,  Baom,  Bobertson,  Sobinson,  Boots,  Boss,  Batolvtd  by  tk$  8tnaU  and  Bou§e  of  HtprMentotivtt 

Sawyer,   Shellabarger,   Sitgreaves,    Smith,    Stark-  of  tAe  UhUta  SUOei  0/ Ameriea  in  Conmts  auembled 

weather,  Stewart.  Stokes,  Stone,  Taber,  Taffe,  Trow-  Owo-thirds  of  both  Houses  conoumng),  That  the 

brid^,  TwichelL    Upson,   Burt   Van   Horn.   Van  roUowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 

Tramp,    Van   Wyck,   Cadwalader  C.   Wasnbum,  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtu- 

Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Whit-  tien  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 

temore,  William  Williams,  Windom,  Wood,  Wood-  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 

ward,  and  Tonnff— IBS.  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

Nor  VoToro— Messrs.  Adams,  Allison,  Ames,  Ar-  Articlb  XV.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 

cher,  Amell,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  ISames^  Blackburn,  States  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 

Boles,  BrooinaU,  Cake,  Cook,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dodge,  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  ac- 

Eckl^j  Ela,  Freneh,  Garfield.  Geta,  Golladay,  Goes,  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conaltion  of  servi- 

Griswold,  Halsey,  Harding,  Hill,  Hooper,  Biohard  D.  tude. 
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The  CoiigreBs  bIuUI  have  power  to  enforce  this  arti-  Golladay,  Oroyer,  Haight,  Hawkins^olman.  Hoteb- 

de  by  appropriate  legUlation."  kiss.  Humphrey,  Jenckes,  Johnson,  Knott,  Marahall, 

Mr.  Stewart:  "I  more  to  insert  the  word  ^?Sfe^BSiaU:^li^^^'tSSi; 

*  by '  before  the  words  *  any  State ; '  bo  as  to  Taber,  Van  Trump,  Woodward,  and  Young^--87. 

read,  *  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Nor  Yormo — Messrs.  Adams.  Anden<m,  Bailey, 

United  States  or  by  any  State.' "  2*}i4'^'  Barnes.  Blaokburn,  Boles,  Boyden,Bpo^, 

The  amendment  wa«  agreed  to.  gSSl.^re^?«,  ^T^^ffi^^- 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  reported  to  ard  D.  Hubbard,  Ingereoll.  Thomas  L.  JoneT,  Kerr, 

the  Senate  as  amended  in  Committee  of  the  Linoobi,  Loan.  Mailory.  MoCarthjr,  Morris8ey.Hiil- 

Whole,  and  agreed  to.    It  was  then  adopted  £?«,  New;comb,  Newsiuun,  Norria,  Nonn,  Pleroe, 

by  the  foUowing  vote :  IJ^^J^rtf  &nS*t'*^lf^?TJ.'\i^^ 

Tkas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Chandler,  Cole^  Conkling,  Wyck,  Vidal,  Elihu  B.  Waahburne,  Heniy  D.  Wash- 

Craffin,  Drake,   Etounds,   Feny,   ]^ehnghuyaen,  bum,  and  Wood— 46. 

rUUf  ^er^t,  Morto|'  Osbom,  ^tera^f  New  !»  <^5  ^^^  on  February  23d,  the  amend- 

Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobert-  ment  of  the  Honse  was  disagreed  to.    Messrs. 

son,  Boss,  Sawyw,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Thmr.  Van  Stewart,   Oonkling,   and  Edmnnds,  were  ai>- 

^!?S^?     ^l  ^"^®'»  ^^^^^  yfmj,  Williams, ,  pointed  a  committee  of  conference  on  the  part 

NAriTMlifs™.  Bayard,  Buckalew,Davis^  Fowler,  Z^  ^^^  Se?**«;   and  Messrs.  Bootwell,  Bkg- 

Hendriok8,McCreery,  Norton^Patterson  of  Tennes-  l*a™>  a^^d  Logan,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 

see,  Saulsbury,  Viokers.  and  Whyte— 11.  In  the  House,  on  February  25th,  Mr.  Bout- 

Abshtf— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Con-  well  reported  as  follows : 

ness,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Doohttle,  Fessenden,  Qrimes,        mu^ 's.*,^      *  ^  *  *i.    j«  i_ 

Henierson,  Howard 'Howe,  J^orriU  of  Mine,  Nye  ^Z^^^^'^Si*^  of  conference  on  the  diaaflreefaig 

Sherman,  feprague,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Mii  J?^"o?'±L'7?«^t^  °^ 

y-tp- oA    *^  ^    ♦              >      r      I                 I  j^Q^  8)  jproposmg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

'^;*  '  _                 _  ,              _  ^,     . ,          ,  of  the  United  States  having  met,  after  ftOl  and  free 

In  the  House,  on  February  20tn,  the  rules  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 

were  suspended,  and  the  joint  resolution  of  the  mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

Senate  taken  up.    All  amendments  were  re-  That  the  House  recede  from  their  amendments  and 

jected  except  one  by  Mr.  Bingham,  to  strike  ^^e  to  the  re^lutdon  of  the  Senate^ 

out  in  line  three  the  words  "by  the  United  In  section  one,*  line  two,  strike  out  the  words  "or 

States  or,"  and  to  insert  in  line  four,  after  the  hold  office,''  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 

word  "color,"  the  words  "nativity,  property,  On  agreeing  to  the  report,  the  vote  was  as 

creed ; "  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows :  follows : 

The  riffht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  voto  YsA^—Measn.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  ArnelL 

and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  .abridged  by  Belos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker, 

any  State  on  account  ofrace,  color,  nativity,  property,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  Benton,  BiniP- 

creed,  or  previous  condition  of-servitude—  ham,  Blaine,  Blair,    fcutwdlTlSawen,    Boyden, 

which  was  agreed  to,  yeas  92,  nays  70 ;   and  5*^°^^^^  Bropmall,  BuckleyTBeiMamin  F.  Butler, 

the  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  S?^?^*^^;?;^???*',!  ^^ISj  ^f'Sf^Wv^^^  Y' 

following  vote :                 ^         ^  *-            ^  S^*r"»  °i^®y«^^«» ,  ^?t  pobb,_^Coburn^  C5>ok, 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  AlUson,  Ames,  AmeU,  Pelos  B. 
Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Beaman 
Beatty,  Benjamin,  Benton,  Binffham,  Blaine,  Blair 
Boutwell,  Bowen,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland 
Buckley.  Beigamln  F.  Butler,  Boderiok  B.  Butler^ 
Cake,  Cnurohill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke. 
CUft,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Corley,  Covode,  Cullom 
Dawes,  Dickey,  Dookeiy,  Dodge,J[)onnelly,  Drigss 
Bokley,  Eggleston.  Ela,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  T, 
Elliott,  Farnswortn,  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Fields,  French 
Garileld,  Qoss,  Gove,  Gravely,  Griswold,  Halseyi 

Hamilton,  Haughey,  Heaton,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  ^  .,v^,  v.»...  ^  .«^»,  ^  ««.««»»,  x  «;M»a,  j.  cvua,  x  u^o, 
Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  Plants,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Prince,  Baum,  Rob- 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley.  Eellogp^,  ertson,  Boots,  Sawyer,  Scofield,  Shanks,  SheUabar- 
Kelaey,  Ketoham,  Kitchen.  Koontz,  Laflin,  Lash,  ger.  Smith,  Spalding,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stew- 
Geoige  y.  Lawrence,   William   Lawrence,  Logan,  art,  Stokes,  Stover,  Tsffe.  Thomas,  John  Irimble, 

Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt 
Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn.  Ward,  Cadwalader 
C.  Washburn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William   B. 

X <«.»<,,    «»«»««.,  x^,u«»w^,    x^.w.  «..«w,    .».»^,  Washburn,  Welker,  Whittomore,  Thomas  Williams, 

Boots,  Sawyer,  Schenok,  Scofleld,  Selye,  Shanks,  WilliamWilliams,  James  F.Wilson,  John  T.Wilson, 

SheUabarger,  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stevens^  Stokes,  Windom,  and  the  Speakex^—lii. 

Stover,  Sypher,  Taffej_  Taylor,  J^homas^  Tift,  John  Nats— Messrs.  Archer,  AxteU,  Barnes,  Beck,  Boy- 


Ferriss,  Fernr,  Fields,  French,  Garfiefd,  Goss,  Gove, 
Gravely,  Gnswold,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Haughey, 
Heaton,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Cheater  B. 
Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  IngersoU,  Jenckes, 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley.  Kellogg, 
Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitohen,  Koonts,  I^in,  Lash, 
William  Lawrence,  Logan,  Lvnch,  Marvin,  Maynard, 


ker,  Whittemore,  Thomas  Williams,  William  Wil-    Humphrey,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott, 
liams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.     Louffuridge,  Mailory,  MarshaU,  MoCormiok,  McCul- 


hams,  James  if.  Wilson,  «ionn  T.  Wilson,  btepnen  J<.  ijouffundge,  Mailory,  MarshaU,  MoCormiok,  McCul- 

Wilson,  Windham,  Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker—  louffn,  Muneen,  Kiblaok,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn, 

140.  Bobinson,  Boss,  Stone,  Taber,  Van  AiDcen,    van 

Nats— Messrs.  Archer,   AxteU,   Bamum,  Beck,  Trump,  Wood,  Woodward,  and  Young — A4. 

Boyer,  Burr,   Caiy,  Chanler,  Bldrid^,  Fox,  Getz,  Not  VoTxxa — Messrs.  Adams,  Baldwin,  Bamum, 
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B]aK&bani,Boles^uoklflndJ)ak6,I>elano.Dewe68e,  Rhode  Island,  was  accepted  as  presentincr  the 

Dixon,  ©ockerr,  Edwards,  fialwy,  Aaahol  W.  Hub-  question  in  proper  form : 

bard,  QeoTge  V.  Lawrence,  Lmcom.  Loan,  Morru*  ^                   r    ir 

wYy   l^ewoomb,    Pieroe,    IHIe,    Polslej,   "Randall,  J20iK>290j,  That  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State 

Schenok, Se]7e,8itgreaveB, Sypher, Taylor, TiftjLaw-  of  Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  be 

renee  8.  Trimble.  Van  Wyok,  Vidal,  £lihu  B.  Wash-  counted. 

bnme,  8tephan  F.  Wilaon,  and  Woodbridge-— 80.  Ybas— Messrs.  Abbott.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cam-. 

-PI.        X    •    i.1.    a       i.                        •      •    XV  eron.  Cattell,  Cole.  Conkiin£,Connes8,  Corbett,  Cra- 

The  vote  in  the  Senate,  on  concnrring  in  the  ^  jbavis,  Dixon, boolittlvbrake,  Edmunds,  Fcny, 

report,  was  as  follows  :  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuvsen,  Grimes,  Harlan, 

YxAs— Messra.  Anthony,  Cattell.  Chandler,  Cole,  5*^?i  Hendricks,  Howe,  Kelloggr,  McCreeiy,  Mo- 

0>nkling,  Conneas,  Cragin,  Drake,  Penr,  Fessenden  Donald,  Moi^gan,  MornU  of  Vermont,  Osbom,  Pat- 

Freli^iJysen,  HilanTHwris,  fliwaid,  Howe,  Kel-  S"?  V^  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 

logs,  McDonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  MoiriU  Pool*  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobj  Saulsbray,  Sawyer,  Sher- 

or^ennont,  Morton,  Nye.  Osbom,  Pattenon  of  S'^i^^^J^'^Sprague,  Stewart,  Tipton, 

New  Hampshire,  Ramiey,  Eioe,  Bobertson,  Sherman,  ^^^  Winkle,  V ickers,  Warner,  White,  Willey,  WU- 

Stcwart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  TrumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  hams,  andYates--61. 

Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  ^fruiey,  Wilhams,  and  Wil-  „  NATS-Messrs.  Chandler,  Howard,  Nye,  Bobertson, 

gQQ ^9  Sumner,  Tnaver,  and  Wilson — ^7. 

NATsl-Measrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davia,  Dixon,  ABsaji^Messrs.  Bayard,  Hendwson,  Mor^  of 

Dodittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  McCreery,   Norton,  Mrine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Wade,  and  Welch 

Pattenon  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  Viokers,  and  Whyte  ~^' 

—13.  In  the  House,  the  question  was  put,  as  fol- 

AMEJT-Messrj.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Oprbett,  Ed-  j^^^g .  «  ghgU  ^^  y^tes  certified  from  the  State 

S^fl.^;&P^?;?;.Sk^^'§SS5irWY'SJ:;  of  Loalsian.  U  co^itedf "  and  decided  in  the 

— li        J    '    «-        >   r  -»    1  aflBrmative — ^yeas  187,  nays  68. 

-^     ,  .  ^        ...             J     a.  J              jf  1  The  Honse  having  notified  the  Senate  of  its 

The  joint  resolution,  as  adopted,  was  as  fol-  concurrent  vote  in  favor  of  counting  the  vote 

^^^^  -  of  Louisiana,  both  Houses  again  assembled  in 

^P^  ^^i^hf  ^Senate  and  Bouieo/Bq^sMt-  joint  conventio^  and  proceeded  to  count  the 

^SSL^^^o-fS^afno^  votes.    Upon  the  State  of  Georgia  being  an. 

the  following  artiole  be  proposed  to  the  Le^Blatores  nodncea,  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  made 

of  the  sevOTal  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  the  following  objections  to  counting  the  vote  : 

tjitionofAeUnitcdStatw,  which,  when  ratified  by  j  object,  mider  the  Johit  rule,  that  the  vote  of  the 

three-foOTtha  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  ^^^  Jf  ^orrfa  for  President  and  Vice-President 

part  of  the  COTistitution^mely :  ^^-1^^  ^^^  ^  ^  counted,  and  object  to  the  counting 

Aaij<M  XV  Seo,  1.  The  riAt  of  citisens  of  the  thereof,  because,  among  other  things,  the  vote  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  shaU  notl)e  denied  or  abridged  electori  in  the  ilectonS  college  was  not  given  on  the 

by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  ^j^  Wednesday  of  December,  as  required  by  law, 

"??'  ^^^Ja^^  previous  condition  of  servitude.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  or  justification  for  the  omission  of  such 

See.  2.  The  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  i^^j  ^^^  -^  ^^  J^,rth  in  the  certificate  of  the  action 

may  enforoe  the  provisions  of  this  article.  orthe  electors. 

Secondly,  ^cause  at  the  date  of  the  election  of 

On  February 
Senate  proceeded 

the  purpose  of  counting  the  vote  for  President  to. 

of  the  United  States.    The  President  of  the  ^  T^iiY^^tr.  That  at  said  date  said  State  of  Georgia 

Senatetookhisseataspresidingofficerofl^e  \^,Etl^^Z^^^V^xt^^ 

]omt  convoitton  of  the  two  Houses.       Ihe  „  ^he  reconstruction  acts,  so  as  to  entitle  said  State 

Speaker  occupied  a  chair  on  the  left  of  the  of  Georgia  to  be  represented  as  a  State  in  the  Union 

President  of  tne  Senate.  iu  the  electoral  vote  of  the  several  States  in  the 

The  certificate  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp-  ''^^Ji'^Jit7^$^^^iJ^\^'^^^ 

shire  was  read  in  full,  after  that  the  resu'lt  J^^f^^^^^'^^lu^^^^^^^ 

merely  in  each  State  was  announced.    When  November  last  past  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal,  and 

the  State  of  Louisiana  was  announced,   Mr.  fair  election ;  but  the  peoole  of  the  State  were  de- 

Mnllina,  of  Tennessee,  objected  to  counting  the  pnved  of  their  just  rights  therein  by  force  and  fraud. 

vote,  as  fd^ows :  Whereupon  the   Senate  retired  to  decide 

I  object  to  any  count  of  the  votes  certified  from  the  upon  them,  and  adopted  the  following  resolu- 

State  of  Louisiana,  and  raise  the  question  in  regard  ^qq  . 

to  them  that  no  vahd  election  of  electors  for  President  «  '  t    j  mv  ^       ;i     *i.     -.    ^^i  ^«j^^  >.*  *v*  *— ^ 

and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has  been  ^Ji^^^,  ^i?*' 'S^®^^  "^  wf 'S^L^'tiJl'^fl  Jllf 

held  in  said  State.  ^P^*  respeotmg  the  electoral  vote  from  the  State 

of  Georgia,  the  objections  made  to  the  counting  of 

The  rule  in  the  case  under  which  the  con-  the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Geoxig^  are 

vention  was  acting  required  that,  upon  objec-  »o*  ^  order. 

tion  being  made  to  counting  the  vote  of  any  In  the  House,  the  following  question  was 

State,  each  House  should  separately  consider  presented  :   "  Shall  the  electoral  vote  of  the 

and  decide  on  the  question  raised.  State  of  Georgia  be  counted  notwithstanding 

The  Senate  then  withdrew  to  consider  the  the  objections  thereto  ? "  and  decided  in  the 

objection.     After  numerous  resolutions  and  negative. 

amendments  had  been  offered  and  rejected,  the  The  joint  convention  was  then  resumed,  and, 

following  resolution  of  Senator  Sprague,  of  amid  great  confinsion  and  loud  objections  by 
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Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachasetta,  the  President 
ordered  the  resnlt  to  he  announced  as  follows : 

Lid  of  Voteafmr  PreiidsfU  and  VtM-PmideiU  qf  the 
Uhtisd  SMes/w  th4  OondUuUonal  Term  to  con^ 
menee  oniktUhof  March^  1869. 


STATD. 


Maine 

New  Hampihire . . . 

Vermont. 

MasBftchusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

North  CarolinA. . . . 
South  CarolinA. . . . 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

Louisiana. 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Flori(& 

Iowa 

Wisoonsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

y^tpfft* , , , 

West  Virginia .... 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Including  Georgia. 
Exdttdii:^  Geoigia. 


7 
6 
6 

18 
4 
« 

88 

r 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

8 

7 

91 

11 

10 

18 

16 

11 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 


Fob 


«r 

i 


I 


7 

5 

5 

IS 

4 


9 
6 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

81 

•  • 

10 

18 

16 

11 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

4 

•  • 

8 
5 
8 
8 


88 

7 

•  • 

8 

7 


VKS-FsauDBirr 


11 


8 


894     814 
886     814 


80 
71 


7 
5 
6 

18 

4 
6 


86 


9 
6 

»  • 

8 

•  • 

81 

•  • 

10 

18 

16 

11 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 


8 
6 
8 
8 


88 
7 

•  • 

8 

7 


9 
7 

•  • 

11 


814 
814 


8 


80 
71 


The  President :  '^  The  tellers  report  that  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  YOtes  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  is  294,  of 
which  the  majority  is  148 ;  excluding  the  votes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  285,  of  which  the 
msjority  is  148.  The  result  of  the  vote^as  re- 
ported by  the  tellers,  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  is — ^for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214  votes ;  for 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  80  votes.  Ex- 
cluding the  State  of  (Georgia,  the  result  of  the 
vote  is— for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214 
votes ;  for  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  Yl 
votes.  The  result  of  the  vote,  as  reported  by 
the  tellers,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  is— for 
Schuyler  Oolfax,  of  Indiana,  214  votes ;  and 
for  fVancis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  80  votes. 
Excluding  the  State  of  Georgia,  tlie  result  of 


the  vote  is — ^for  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
214  votes;  and  for  Prands  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of 
Missouri,  Yl  votes. 

"Wherefore,  in  either  case,  whether  the 
votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia  be  included  or 
excluded,  I  do  declare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
of  the  State  of  lUlnois,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes, 
is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  conmiehcing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1869 ;  and  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  having  received  a  nugority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  is  duly 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1869. 

"The  object  for  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  assembled  in  joint  convention  having 
transpired,  the  Senate  will  retire  to  its  Cham- 
ber." 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Speaker  then  resumed  the  chair,  and 
called  the  House  to  order. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

BB9olv€d,  That  the  House  protest  that  the  oounting 
of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Yioe-Pree- 
ident  pro  tempore  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  prlyileges  of  the  Henao." 

Mr.  Holman :  "I  object  to  the  introduction 
of  that  resolution." 

The  Speaker :  '^  The  House  has  the  right  to 
adopt  such  resolutions  as  it  may  consider  prop- 
er when  it  deems  that  its  rights  and  privileges 
have  been  infringed  upon.  The  Chair  asks 
permissiq^  to  make  a  statement  in  relation  to 
what  occurred  in  the  joint  convention,  and  has 
created  so  much  feeling." 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Speaker:  ^^The  Chair  desires  to  submit 
the  history  of  the  joint  rules,  the  apparent  con- 
flict in  which  has  produced  the  excitement  in 
the  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses. 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  of  the  Senate  presides  in  joint 
convention  when  the  electoral  votes  are  count- 
ed. The  Constitution  proceeds  no  further ;  it 
simply  provides  that — 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  fiepresentatives,  open  all 
the  oertiilcatea,  and  the  votes  snaU  then  be  counted : 
the  person  having  the  j^reatest  number  of  votea  for 
President  shall  be  President— 

"And— 

the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  minority  of  \he  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed. 

"  On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1865,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  adopted  tlie  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent scenes  like  those  which  have  occurred  in 
the  joint  convention  just  adjourned.    The  dec- 
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ond  paragrapli  of  that  joint  rule  reads  as  fol-  two  Houbos  of  CongresB  is  now  pending  and  undeter- 

lows:  mined— 

If  npon  the  reading  of  anch  oertifloato  by  the  tell-  ^"^J  apparently  being  a  fact  within  the 

e»—  knowledge  of  members  of  both  branches  of 

"  This  is  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  any  Congress— 

State—  '^^  whereaa,  by  the  joint  reaolntion  of  Congress 

^        ,   „      ,      .             ,                .        ,'  passed  July  90, 1868,  entitled  *  A  resolution  exelud- 

any  question  shall  arise  in  ngnd  to  oounting  the  fng  f^m  the  Sectoral  college  votes  of  States  lately 

Totes  therein  oertmed,  the  same  having  been  stated  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  been  reorgamzed,' 

by  the  prasiduig  officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes  from  any  of 

withdmw,  and  add  (juestion  shall  be  submitted  to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  be  received  or 

that  body  for  its  decasion :  and  the  Speaker  of  the  counted  for  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 

House  of  Representatives  shall  in  like  manner  sub-  States  until,  among  other  things,  such  State  should 

Bit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Bepreaentotives  have  become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 

for  its  decision.    And  no  Question  shall  be  decided  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf: 

affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  count-  Therefore 

ed  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ;  Bualved  Iff  iU  8maU  (the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immedi-  tives  concurring).  That  on  the  assembling  of  the  two 

atcly  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  Houses  on  tlie  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869, 

announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted;  for  the  oounting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President 

and  iroon  any  such  question  there  shaU  be  no  debate  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  hiw  and  the  joint 

m  either  House.  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the  eleo- 

"  If  this  role  stood  alone,  it  would  follow  toral  votes,  ifany,  which  may  bepresented,  as  of  the 

necesaarOv  that  if  anv  ohiection  wfipe  madfl  tA  S***®  <*f  G«>rgi»j  8l»all  not  essentially  change  the  re- 

fl^^!!^^»  J5p  21     L  "{S^         fi?  r^J^  8«lt,  in  that  ^  th^  shall  be  reported  by  the  Presi- 

the  counting  of  any  vote  from  any  State  of  the  dent  of  the  Senate  in  the  foUowi^  manner : 

Union,  whether  that  vote  was  uncontested  or  u^his  is  the  langaage  which  the  resolution 

^^^A  Pwi!i«'''"T  "^^^  Tf^^^^r  commands  shall  hi  Xred  by  the  mouth  of 

r^^tive  Chambers,  and  without  debate  do-  ^^^  President  of  the  Senate: 

cide  the  question.    A  few  days  since,  however,  ^     ^x.      .             ^  j        « ^v  o^  ^     «  rx 

tVitt  aamA  iA/*;<.i<i4:mTo.  -rx/v^^^.  *»,«+  »J»^4-»ii  *v.\l  WcTe  thc  votcs  presented,  as  of  the  State  of  Geor- 

the  same  legislative  power  that  enacted  this      j    ^  ^  countedjjhe  result  would  be,  for for 

jomt  pule  saw  fit  to  enact  another  m  the  form    President  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not 

of  a  eoQcorrent  resolution  covering  part  of  the    counted,  for for  President  of  the  United  States, 

precise  ground  covered  by  the  twenty-second    ^oten ;  but  in  either  case is  elected  Presi- 

joint  role.    Tins  was  adopted  in  both  branch-  j^^\,9^  ^fA^,  ®***^ ;  and  in  the  same  manner 

es  upon  the  yeas  and  nays  with  direct  reference  **^^  vice-i^ioent. 

to  the  joint  meeting  which  has  just  been  held.  "  This  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
The  Chair,  though  not  a  lawyer,  supposes  it  to  same  legal  authority  which  adopted  the  joint 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  legal  rule,  declares  in  its  preamble  that  it  is  a  fact 
interpretation,  that  when  there  are  two  stat-  apparent  to  Congress  that  it  is  a  grave  question 
ntes  bearing  upon  any  question,  and  it  is  im-  whether  the  State  of  Georgia  is  entitled  to  rep- 
possible  to  reconcile  them,  the  later  statute  resentation;  that  that  question  is  undeter- 
mnst  have  the  prevailing  force.  If^  they  can  mined  ;  and  that  therel&re,  when  the  two 
he  reconciled,  they  must  both  stand.  The  Houses  shall  assemble,  *€u  provided  by  law 
same  hodies  which  enacted  the  twenty-second  ^^  by  the  joint  rules,^  then  if  the  counting,  or 
joint  rule  adopted,  on  votes  by  yeas  and  nays  the  omitting  to  count,  the.  electoral  votes  of 
in  both  hranches,  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Georgia  shaJl  not  affect  the  result,  the  result 
preamble  to  which  has  been  overlooked  amid  shall  be  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
the  feeling  which  has  grown  up  in  the  joint  Senate  in  a  form  of  language  which  he  is  im- 
convention.  The  twenty-secondjoint  rule  pro-  peratively  required  to  adopt.  The  President 
vides  that  *if  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  of  the  Senate  has  complied  with  the  law  which 
certificate,'  that  is,  the  corticate  from  any  the  two  Houses  laid  down  for  him.  In  the 
State,  *  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  opinion  of  the  Chair,  he  would  have  been  sub- 
counting  lie  votes  therein  certified,'  a  certain  ject  to  the  censure  of  the  two  Houses  if  he  had 
procedure  shall  then  follow.  The  concurrent  not  complied  with  the  law  which  these  bodies 
resolution,  however,  adopted  within  the  last  laid  down  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
few  days,  lays  down  a  din^rent  rule  in  regard  joint  convention.  The  Chair  entertained  the 
to  one  State,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
of  the  House  takes  that  State  out  of  the  opera-  setts  (Mr.  Butler)  when  the  Senate  retired,  be- 
tion  of  the  twenty-second  rule.  The  Chair  cause  the  Senate  retired  upon  the  ruling  of 
thinks  it  was  intended  to  be  taken  out,  that  in-  their  own  President.  But  the  Chair  thinks 
telligent  gentlemen  in  voting  for  it  intended  to  that  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  joint 
withdraw  the  State  of  Georgia  from  the  oper-  convention  the  President  of  the  Senate  com- 
ation  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule ;  other-  plied  exactly  with  his  oath  and  his  duty  under 
wise,  as  the  Chair  will  show,  it  would  in  the  the  joint  rules  and  the  concurrent  resolution, 
conduding  part  be  an  absurdity.  The  pream-  the  latter  being  the  later,  and,  so  far  as  it  dif- 
ble  to  this  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  fol-  fers  from  the  other,  qualifying  and  repealing 
lows :  it." 

Whereas,  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Geoigia  ^  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts:    "Kow,Mr. 

has  become  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Speaker,  let  us  see  exactly  where  we  stand. 
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The  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  sajB  that  not  her  electoral  vote  be  oonnted  like  the  vote 

the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  in  con-  of  any  other  State? 

yention  all  of  the  votes  of  all  of  the  States,  and  ^^  Gentlemen  will  not  find  in  the  Gonstitation 
they  shidl  be  therein  counted,  and  it  is  as  im-'  or  laws  of  the  Umted  States,  or  in  the  Corn- 
possible  for  this  House  or  the  Senate,  either  mentaries  of  Chancellor  Kent,  or  in  the  writ- 
jointly  or  separately,  in  ooncnrrenoe  or  other-  ings  of  Justice  Story,  or  in  any  other  authority 
wise,  to  stop  the  operation  of  that  constitu-  of  that  kind,  the  true  reason  for  the  course 
tional  enactment  as  it  is  to  turn  back  the  sun  that  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  Geoitpa.  I 
in  its  course ;  for,  as  you  will  see,  sir,  we  stand  will  give  them  the  reason.  The  Senate  had 
in  this  position :  if  the  House  and  the  Senate,  refused  to  admit  the  Senators  fh>m  Greorg». 
by  Joint  action  before  had,  can  determine  what  It  was  the  Senate  that  originated  this  concar- 
votes  shall  be  counted  and  what  votes  shall  rent  resolution,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  con- 
not  be  counted,  then  the  House  and  the  Senate  curred  in  it.  And  the  President  of  the  Senate 
can  determine  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  be  the  came  here  and  held  us  to  onr  action,  and  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  and  did  well.  But  it  was  the  Senate  that  invented 
who  is  not  to  be  the  Vice-President  of  the  this  mode  of  excluding  Georgia.  Not  becaase 
United  States.^'  Georgia  did  not  vote  on  the  right  day.  That 
Subsequently  Mr.  Butler  offered  the  follow-  was  not  the  reason ;  but  the  reason  is  contained 
ing  resolutions :  in  the  preamble  to  the  concurrent  resolntion^ 

i&wte#rf.  That  the  House  protest  that  the  counting  'S^^''^^  ^^  (^^^  ^J^**  ^^  «  ^'?B5"Aj'^^^' 

of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Vio<?  Georgia  is  withm  me  Umon,  and  that  that  oueft- 

President  pro  temport  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  tion  is  now  pending  before   Ck>ngress.    That 

and  an  invasion  of  the  righu  and  privileges  of  the  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Senate  ft>r  ex- 

^X>.«i.  That  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  of  the  ^Jj^^f^  ^^PJ^P^  J^%  ^^^/^^  H^S*^ 

House  and  Senate  be,  and  hircby  is,  Rescinded  on  the  ^^"^^  admittmg  Senators  from  Ofoya,  and 

part  of  the  House.  therefore  does  not  want  the  vote  of  that  btate 

jietolwd/ttrthsry  That  the  resolutions  now  ^ndinff  counted.    I  say,  therefore,  that  this  whole  dif- 

be,  and  are  hereby,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  floulty  arises  out  of  your  reconstruction  laws, 

five,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  tune.  jf  y^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  GeoT^f^  ought 

On  these  resolutions  an  extensive  debate  to  be  treated,  as  a  State  in  this  Union,  and  ad- 
ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Penn-  mit  her  Senators  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
sylvania,  sdd :  "  I  beg  to  inquire  why  the  vote  States,  as  her  members  have  been  admitted  on 
of  Georgia  should  not  have  been  counted ;  why  this  floor,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  vote 
it  should  have  been  counted  with  a  quali-  of  Georgia  should  be  counted  with  a  slur,  or 
fication?    That   qualification  was  admirably  not  counted  at  all,  than  there  is  why  the  vote 
stated  by  the  president  of  the  convention  when  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  treated  in  like  man- 
he  said  that  tne  effect  of  the  concurrent  reso-  ner.    That  is  the  origin  of  this  difficulty,  and 
lution  was  to  count  the  vote  of  G^rgia  if  it  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
meant  nothing,  and  not  to  count  the  vote  if  it  resolution  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
meant  any  thing.    When  he  said  that,  he  stated  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler).    We  are  not  to  re- 
the  legal  effect  and  consequence  of  that  reso-  pair  the  wrong  into  which  we  have  fallen  hy 
lution  precisely.    Now,  I  ask,  why  should  a  committing  another  wrong  in  censuring  the 
sovereign  State  of  this  Union  be  treated  in  that  president  of  the  joint  convention  for  holding 
manner?    Listen  to  it  1    The  nation  will  listen  the  convention  to  the  law  which  they  had 
to  the  words  of  Mr.  Wade,  uttered  from  that  made  for  themselves.    I  am,  therefore,  opposed 
seat  yesterday,  that  the  two  Houses  had  de-  to  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Hasaa- 
cided  that  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  would  effect  chusetts.    If  his  proposition  had  been  to  re- 
nothing  it  should  be  counted,  and  if  it  would  ef-  peal  t^e  concurrent  resolution  which  was  the 
feet  any  thing  it  should  not  be  counted.    K  you  cause  of  all  this  difficulty,  no  man  on  this  floor 
treat  Georgia  in  that  manner  this  year,  what  would  have  voted  for  it  more  cordially  and 
State  may  you  not  treat  in  the  same  manner  heartily  than  I  would  have  done.*' 
next  year  or  on  some  friture  occasion  ?   What  is  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  I  believe 
that  but  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?    Will  you  that  the  concurrent  resolution  and  the  twentr- 
say  that  Georgia  is  not  in  the  Union  ?    Here  second  joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses  are  both 
are  her  members  sitting  on  this  fioor.    What  of  them  in  contravention  of  the  Oonstitution, 
right  have  they  to  be  here  if  Georgia  is  not  in  the  first  utterly,  and  liie  latter  in  part,  at  least, 
the  Union  9    Georgia  has  been  in  the  Union  void — a  nullity  for  that  reason.    I  raised  that 
from  the  beginning ;  she  has  never  been  out  of  ouestion  yesterday  as  a  point  of  order  before 
the  Union  unless  you  allege  what  I  deny,  that  the  convention ;  but  no  attention,  no  consider- 
her  attempted  secession  took  her  out  of  the  ation  was  given  to  it  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Union.    But  you  say  that  her  act  of  secession  He  virtually  decided  that  the  resolution  ^^ 
was  null  and  void,  and  she  herself  has  so  de-  higher  authority  than  the  Constitution.    1  ^^' 
clared  and  repealed  the  act,  and  you  have  re-  lieve,  if  my  point  had  been  sustained,  if  it  bad 
constructed  her.    She  is  not  only  the  original  been   properly  considered    and   decided,  we 
Georgia,  but  a  Georgia  reconstructed  by  this  would  have  avoided   all   the   difliculties  m 
Bepublican  Congress.    Then,  I  ask,  why  should  which  this  House  as  well  as  the  joint  conven- 
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iion  became  inyolved.    We  should  Iiave  avoid-  SmohetL  That  the  above  resolution  be,  and  hereby 

ed  the  disgracefal  exhibition  which  the  oonven-  ^»  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  live,  with  leave 

tion  made  of  itself  before  the  coontry  and  the  ^^^^  **  ""^  '"^®»  "i^^  "P^'*  ^^  ^^  °'  **^®'" 

world.     We  should  have  performed  onr  doty  ^'    ir^i-^^   ^f  xr^     -v    x.     »     ;i  *i«    r  1 

to  the  country  as  required  by  the  Constitution.  ,  ^'  ^""^^J.l  f  ^^^  ^^^^»  ^^^^^  *^^  ^''^' 

We  should  have  counted  the  votes  of  the  States  ^^I'^f  flnbstitute : 

as  the  certificates  were  opened  by  the  pre-  .  ^^^f^,  That  tho  subject  ofan  amendment  of  the 

siding  officer    and,  though^  the  rflt  wLd  itLs^'o?  ^o^S^^forth^^^^^  o^/  ^L^ 

have  been  the  same,  so  far  as  the  persons  electoral  votes  for  President  and  vice-President  of 

elected  are  oonoemed,  we  should  not  have  felt  the  tlnited  States  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 

the  sting  of  mortification  and  shame  which  we  oftve,  with  power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  at 

now  all  feel  at  the  manner  in  which  titiat  work  •^y**™®-   ^ 

was  done.    The  Constitution  provides  express-  ^  motion,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the 
ly  that  the  Senate— which,  accordmg  to  my  **^^  7®**  1^^»  ^^J^  ^^»  ^0*  voting  88. 
judgment,  means  the  organized  Senate,  with  — i— 
its  officers  and  machinery — and  the  House  of  ^^  *^®  Senate,  on  January  11th,  Mr.  Wash- 
Eepreseatatires,  which  is  the  organized  House  ^^inie,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  an 
of  Representatives  with  its  officers  and  its  ma-  ^^  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices, 
chinery— shall  be  present  when  the  Vice-Pres-  passed  March  2,  1867.    This  bill  passed  the 
ident  shall  open  the  certificates ;  and  that  *  the  House,  yeas  121,  nays  47,  not  voting  68. 
votes  shall  then  be  eoimted.'     It  lAust  be,  -"^  *"®  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Retrench- 
therefore,  if  there  is  in  contemplation  of  the  P®^^  ^^  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  reported 
Constitution  a  proper  certificate  from  a  State,  **  ^^^  ^^^  a^  amendment  to  strike  out,  as 
and  that  certificate  has  been  opened  by  the  follows: 

Vice-President,  the  duty  of  the  bodj  composed  That  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 

of  the  Soiate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  P®^»  P*»^  f^^  2,  1867,  be,  and  the  same  is 

described  and  assembled,  to  count  those  votes.  ®"  ^'  repealed. 

It  has  no  right  or  power  to  count  them  merely  And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

as  a  matter  of  count;  but  it  must  count  them  That  the  flrst  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 

for  the  purpose  of  the  result,  for  the  purpose  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 

of  ascertaming  the  resultr-the  count  itself  de-  f^^«^  h^^'^^  ^  ^^^^  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 

t^,.««.v;«»  4.1.^  .^„u     Tk;-  4-  +1.*  ^i.^^«-  *«  J  lo^'^s  •  That  every  person  (exoeptmg  the  Secretaries 

.  temumng  the  result    lliis  is  the  obvious,  and,  ^f  g^te,  of  the  Triasuiy,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and 

It  seems  to  me,  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-Qeneral,  and  the  At- 

Constitution.    To  count  them  conditionally  or  tomey-Oeneral)  holding  any  civil  offloe  to  which  ho 

hypothetioally  is  no  count  at  all.  ^*«  ^^^  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

the  vote ;  the  jomt  convention  has  nothing  to  duly  quaMed  to  act  therem,  is  and  shall  be  entlUed 

do  with  that,  nor  has  the  House  of  Representa-  to  hold  such  offloe  until  a  sucoessor  shall  have  been 

tives  or  the  Senate,  or  both  combined.     The  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except 

f^^.^n  ^*^  !f  ^  ^  <«^^*^/n  *^,^«  <^^^  "sT^  t^Tuflniiikacted,  That  the  second 

for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  ^ertmn  ge^tion  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 

wiio  the  people  of  the  Umted  States  have  by  follows :  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President, 

their  will  determined  shall  be  the  President  whenever,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  his  opin- 

and  Vice-President  for  the  four  years  next  ion,  the  pubUc  cood  shall  require  it^  to  suspend  any 

jftertho4thofM«rolL    Tocoimttheroteof  ^^J^Xrij^f.^^rto^t'SKi'^Vu^Lwl 

Cxeorgia  accordmg  to  the  concurrent  resolution  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such 

is  a  mockery ;  it  is  an  insult    It  matters  not  office  nntQ  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until 

that  it  will  not  change  the  result  as  a  matter  of  the  matter  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate ;  and 

&ct    K  it  can  constitutionally  be  so  counted  such  person  so  desipiated  shaU  take  tj»e  oaths  and 

{«.  ♦!,*  «««-.  »i«««  i*.  «:ii  «^4.  ^v'L*^^  *i»^  .>..«i4.  give  the  bonds  required  by  law  to  be  taken  and  given 

in  the  case  when  it  will  not  change  the  result,  %  ^^   ^„^^  ^^1^  appointed  to  fill  such  office ;  and 

It  may  be  so  counted  m  case  it  would  change  in  case  of  such  suspensioD  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

the  result.    And  then  the  voice  of  Georgia  may  President,  within  twenty  di^s  after  the  first  day  of 

be  stifled;  the  voice  of  the  people  of  a  sov-  such  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the 

ereiim   StfttA  mav  ba  imnnrAmMf     AtiH  if  ia  Senate  such  suspension.  With  the  name  pi  the  person 

erei^  °  .      ^  °®  supprewed.  ^  And  it  is  ^^  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office ; 

not  Georgia  or  the  people  of  Georgia,  but  it  is  a^d  if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension, 

Massachusetts  or  W  isconsin  that  maj  not  be  and  tuMae  and  consent  to  the  removal  of  such  officer, 

allowed  to  utter  its  voice  on  the  question."  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who  may  there- 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Butter  were  subse-  ^P?*^  remove  such  officer,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 

nnA«rt/XrXiiflu!i  i.^\;l  -«  «-  L^l^  !- ftj  And  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  another  person  to 

quentiy  modified  by  him  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  ^^^^  ^^^^ .  1,^^,  if  the  Senate  shall  refHise  ta  concur 

i<>W8:  JQ  gi]ch  suspension,  the  officer  so  suspended  shall 

Mml/osd^  That  the  Honseproteets  against  the  man-  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the 

ner  of  procedure  and  the  or<tor  of  the  President  of  the  powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  in  his 

Senate  j»w  tempore^  in  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  in  stead  shall  cease ;  and  the  official  salary  and  emolu- 

connting  the  vote  of  Georgia  in  obedience  to  the  order  ments  of  such  officer  shall,  during  such  suspension^ 

of  the  Senate  only,  and  against  his  acts  <Mssolving  the  belong  to  the  person  so  performing  the  duties  thereof, 

oonvention  and  the  two  Houses  at  his  own  will,  as  an  and  not  to  the  officer  so  suspended :  B^oviM^  how- 

invasion  of  the  righu  and  privileges  of  the  House.  ewr.  That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  be- 
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the  terms  of  residence  which  shall  precede  the  exer-  Conklinffj  Conness,  Gorbett,  Cragin.  Drake,  Fessca- 

else  of  the  right  to  vote :  And  provided.  That  the  den,  Freliiurhujsen,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan, 

United  States  and  the  several  States  shall  have  the  Monill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Kew 

right  to  fix  the  age  and  other  qualifications  for  office  Hampshire,  Bice,  Boss,  Sherman,  Spenoor.  Stewart, 

under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  said  regis-  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Welch,  Wiiley,  Wil- 

tration  laws,  terms  of  residence,  age,  and  other  quali-  liams,  and  Tates — 82. 

fications,  shall  be  uniformly  applicable  to  all  male  ABSEVT-^Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler.  Edmunds, 

citizens  of  the  United  States."  Henderson,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine. 

__                -I        ^  .     XI                J        A  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  Warner,  and 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  Whyte—lS.                       ^i    r  -^    i 

^^Ifc*' Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  said:   "I  now  ?<>  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

offer  my  amendment,  to  strike  ont  all  of  sec-  J^^J^^w^*       ,     -  t\  i               'a    ut  ^^  ^4.^ 

tion  oni  of  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Mr  Bayard,  <>^P^l^^^%^^"^XJ%^^ 

committee,  and  to  insert :  ^^f,  t^f  ^^''fil^^'w  ^-^t^f  In^  *  f^^ 

Aiw.      \    .X!         *xv  TT  .*  joi.  *         ij    *  word  *vote'  m  the  first  line  the  words  'for 

All  the  male  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  residents  ^i^^*^.«  ^i?  ■d«^„:;i^«4.  ^^a  TTi^^'Omf^niA^^*-  t^-r.A 

of  the  several  States  now  or  hereafter  comprehended  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presidcait  and 

in  the  Union,  of  the  affe  of  twenty-one  years  and  up-  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Kepresentatives  ot 

ward,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  vote  in  all  elec-  the  United  States ; '  and  by  inserting  after  the 

tions  in  the  State  wherein  they  shall  reside;  the  word  'ofifioe'  in  the  second  line  fiie  words 

period  of  sudi  residence  as  a  qualification  for  voting  «   ^     ^^    United  States ;'  so  as  to  make  the 

to  be  decided  by  each  State^  except  such  citizens  as  "**"^*  ""^  kjuiwsm.  v^«»uot  ,    ^  €^  *^  «ia«a.«  .. 

shall  engaffe  in  rebellion  or  msurreotion,  or  shall  be  clause  read : 

duly  convicted  of  treason  or  other  infimious  crime."  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  voto 

m                    3                           ;]      J           .r  1  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  as  fol-  memb^  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the 

lows:  United  States,  and  hold  office  under  the  United 

Yeas— Messrs.   Bayard,  Crarin,  Dixon,  Fowler,  States,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 

Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  States  nor  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

and  Wilson 9  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

ConiSS^'c'i^^^^^^^                   D^^lFe^;  ,  The  yea.  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being 

FrelSghuvsen,  Har\an,  Harns,  Howard,  M<i)onaia;  ta^en,  resulted  as  follows : 

Morgan,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patter-  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Da- 

*-^       TT         !-._-  Tk__i  -n            T»!.-  Ti-i-_^  vls,  Dlxou,  Doolittlc,  Grimcs^cndricks,  McCreeiy, 

Norton,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle — ^12. 
Nats — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  CattelL  Cole,  Conkling, 

— 35.  Conness.  Corbett.  Cngin,  Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuy- 

ABsxirT-*Messr8.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Chandler,  sen,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard,  Howe,  McDonald,  Mor- 

Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Hender-  gan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton, 

son,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McCreerr,  Morrill  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey, 

of  Maine,  Nortoxi,   Osbom,    Pomerov^aulsbury,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spencer, 

Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Warner,  and  Whyto— 22.  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thaver.  Tipton,  TrumbuU,  Vick- 

ar.  *!.«  ««.^«,i«.««+  *r.  t.\.^  ««,^«;i««^«f  «r««  ors,  Wadc,  Wamcr,  w clcli,  Wiiley,  Williams,  Wil- 

DO  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was    gQ^  hq^j  yates i2. 

rejected.  Absikt— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Edmunds, 

Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said:    ^'In  the  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Henderson,   Kellogg,  Osbom, 

first  line  of  the  committee's  amendment  the  ^"^^^^  *>'  Tennessee,   Pomeroy,   Sprague,   and 

word  '  or '  occurs  between  the  words  *  States '  Whyte--12. 

and  *by.'    I  move  to  insert  the  word  'nor'  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

instead  of  *  or ;'  so  that  it  shall  read :  rejected. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  ;,  ^''•tS?'?^*^   v^  Oregon,  said:  *'Mr.  Presi- 

and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  ^®^*>  I  "*^  ***®  honor  to  Offer  an  amendment. 

United  States  nor  by  any  State.*'  which  I  intend  to  call  np  at  the  proper  time 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question  *"*>"•  consideration,  to  be  added  after  the  amend- 

is  on  the  amendment  of  tte  Senator  from  Call-  °^«^*  ^^  **^^  committee,  m  these  words : 

fornia  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee."  ,  5"*  Chinamen  not  bom  m  the  United  States  and 

The  amendment   to    the    amendment  was  Indians  not  taxed  shall  not  be  deemed  or  made  cit.- 

"^Vkkers,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  I  desire  to  J^^  ^^^J'tl'l^i^    Th*.  o„P«rtr>n 

offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.    It  is  .   The  President  »r^  t^m^^j^;  "The  ques^^^ 

4^^  ir^..^^\^^^^^A  ^f  *\.^  ^Z..r^Ar^^rs¥  *i.o  ^o  ^^  ou  thc  amcudmcnt  of  the  Senator  from 

^ilw                              amendment  the  fol-  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wilson)  to  the  amendment 

xr      i!  n  *v    -:  t,*  *      *   v    -i    •  j       v  -^    j  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 

Nor  shall  the  right  to  vote  be  denied  or  abridged  gfewapt'^  " 

because  of  participation  in  the  recent  rebellion."  ^.       "^^           j                            j      j        j 

*^        *^  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re- 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  gnlted  as  follows : 

as  follows  :  Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott^ameron.  Cattell,  Conness, 

Ykis — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Cragin,  Ferry,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris.  Hendricks, 

Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McDonald,  Morton,  Osbom,  Pool,  Bice.  Bob* 

McCreexT.  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  ertson,  Boss^awyer,  Sherman,  Sumner.  Thayer, 

Bamsey,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Warner,  Welcn^  Wiiley, 

Vickers,  and  Wilson— 81.  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 81. 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Nats— Messrs.    Anthony,   Buckalew,   Chandler, 


suited 
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Cole,  Conklhig,  CwbetLlMxon,  DooUttle,  Dnke,  Committee  on  Representative  Reform,  to  come 
5fe'ikoSS"SMX?M*r«S?,'N7.:  in  «  an  «ddition<5  article: 
Pattenon  of  New  Hampshiro,  Patterson  of  Tennes-  Axticls—.  The  seoond  clause,  flrst  section,  article 
see,  BamseT,  Saolsbuiy,  Spencer,  Spnurae,  Stewart,  ^^  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
TnirnKtiii  Yiokers,  and  'WnTte— 27,  amended  to  read  as  follows ;  each  Sute shall  appoint, 
Abssxt— Messrs.  Bayard,  Davis.  Fowler,  Hender-  ^7  •  vote  of  the  jpeople  thereof  qualified  to  vote  for 
son,  Howard,  Eelloffg,  Norton,  and  Pomeroy— 8.  Kepresentatives  m  Congress,  a  number  of  electors 
_                       ,                   ,                ,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  atives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
agreed  to.  P^^ )  ^^^  ^^  Senator  or  Bepresentative,  or  person 
The  President  ©ro  tempore:  "  The  question  is  gf^^«  P',??^®  of  *!«»*  "^d  profit  under  the  tnited 
^«  4.v«  «^^«.^».^»4.  -o  ^S^'^A^A  »»                       .  states,  shall  be  appomted  an  elector;  and  the  Con- 
on^e  amendment  as  amended.  gress  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  which  such  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people." 
Mr.  Bnckalew:  "Now,  I  offer  my  amend-  rm.    t>     •;>    *        ^               u'pv           *• 
mcnt,  to  add :  .   ^®  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 

an.  *  *!.   *        •            J       *  V  11  V      V   •**  J  "  <>D  agreemg  to  this  amendment" 

That  the  foregomcr  amendment  shall  be  submitted  TT^r^^^^a  J^a  «!«<»■«  ■^^.^  ^^A^-.^m^Ji .  ^-^a  1v»:«» 

for  ratification  to  &ie  Legislatures  of  the  several  ^  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  bemg 

Ststea  the  most  numerous  branches  of  which  shall  taken,  resulted — yeas  27,  nays  29 ;  as  follows: 

be  ohoMn  next  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,"  YBAa-Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doolit- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re-  gci  Ferris  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes  Hend^^^ 

Ited  M  followfl  •  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Him 

Ilea  as  louows .  shire.  Pool,  Bice,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Van  Win- 

fxAS— Messrs.  Bi^ard,  Buckalew,  Davis.  Dixon,  kle.  Vickers,  Wade,  "Warner,  Welch,  Why te,  WiUey, 

Dootittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  MoCreery,  Patterson  Williams,  and  Wilson — 27. 

of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Nats — Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole, 

Whyte — ^18.  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Drake, 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,   Harris.    Howe,  McCreery, 

dler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett.  Cragin  JDrake,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye, 

Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden.  Frelinffnuysen, Harlan.  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bamsey.  Bobertson,  Sher- 

Hania,  Howe,  Morgan,  Momll  of  Maine,  Miorrill  oi  man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 

Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp-  and  Yates— 29. 

shire,  PooL  BaoAey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Absxkt— Messrs.    Anthony,   Bayard,   Edmunds, 

Sherman,  Spencer,  Btewait,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Henderson,    Howard,    Norton,    Osbom,   Pomeroy, 

Trambull,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  Saulsbury,  and  Thayer— 10. 

Wilson,  and  Tates — 48.  «    av              j        j.              i     j.  j 

ABarar-Messrs.   Anthony,  Grimes,  Henderson,  "O  ^o  amendment  was  r^eoted. 

Howard. Kellogg, McDonald, Norton, Osbom, Pome-  Mr.  Sumner:   *'I  move  an  amendment  to 

roy,  and  Sprague— 10.  striklb  ont  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  ^^  ^^^  following  : 

Mr.  Dixon :  "  I  now  offer  my  amendment.  That  the  right  to  vote,  to  be  voted  for,  and  to  hold 

It  is  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  resolution  to  strike  ?5SfJ*  «li\L''?«^l^^^^^ 

.  xi ji     «Ai-    -r     -lA—^      !•»       j»      —1.  umted  States  under  any  pretence  of  race  or  color: 

out  the  words    the  Legislatures  of   and  msert  n^d  au  provisions  in  any  State  constitutions  or  in 

'cOBYentions,'  and  in  the  sixth  line  to  strike  any  laws,  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal,  inconsist- 

oat  the  word  '  Legislatures '  and  insert  *"  con-  ent  herewith  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

ventions ;'  so  as  to  read :  Sm.  2.  That  any  Pf  rson  who,  under  any  pretence 

__      ^,     -„_,         ..,,                  ,.  of  race  or  color,  wilfully  hmders  or  attempts  to  hm- 

That  the  following  artide  be  propos^  to  conven-  der  any  citiaen  of  the  United  States  ftom  being  regis- 

tiopa  la  the  several  ^tates  as  an  amendment  to  the  tered,  or  ftom  voting,  or  from  behig  voted  for,  or 

Con^toUon  of  the  Umted  States,  which,  when  rati-  from  holding  office,  or  who  attempts  by  menaces  to 

fled  by  thre^fourtts  of  said  conventions,  shaJl  be  deter  any  such  citizen  from  the  exercise  or  emovment 

hdd  a  part  of  said  Constitution.  of  the  riihte  of  citizenship  above  mentioned ,  shall  be 

"I  aA  thayhe  qxi^rtion  maybe  taken  by  |?°fl:^';^rJj,t;.^^?^lSttSmm°SjSSfo^^^ 

yeas  ana  nays.                              ,      j        j  i***  *1**J*  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re-  Sao.  8.  That  every  person  legailv  engaged  in  pre- 

smlted  as  follows :  puing  a  register  of  voters,  or  in  holding  or  conouct- 

j^.i_i        -r^.Tk.  "^  ^^  election,  who  wilfmly  refrises  to  register  the 

Teas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  name  or  to  receive,  count,  return,  or  otherwise  give 

DooUttLe,  Hendricks^  McCreenriPatterson  of  Ten-  the  proper  legal  effect  to  the  vote  of  any  duizen 

nmee,  Sw^bury,  'M^dcen,  ana  Whytfr—11.  under  any  pretence  of  race  or  color,  shall  be  pun- 

NxTs — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  ished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than 

dler.  Cole,  ConkUng,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craginjhtike,  $4  OOO,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for 

Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan^  not  less  than  three  calendar  months  nor  more  than 

Harris,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  two  years. 

of  Maine,  Monill  of  JWiont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Seo.  4.  And  he  U/uHhw  enaded.  That  the  district 

Hampshu*,  Pool,  Eamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  havp  exclusive  iuris- 

Sawyer,  Sherman.  Spenoer^tewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  diction  of  all  offences  against  this  act ;  and  the  dis- 

3SP,**1°'3^™^S?;(„7*^  5^^®»    ^^^^  Warner,  triot  attorneys,  marshes,  and  deputy  marshals,  the 

Wclch^illev,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 46.  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and  territorial 

Absxst— Menrs.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen-  oourto  of  the  United  States,  with  powers  of  arresting, 

denon,  Howard,  Morton,  Norton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  imprisoning,  or  buling  offenders,  and  every  other 

and  Sprague — ^10.  officer  specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the 

&the«.e«dmenWa.r^e«*ed..  Stnfe'»tS4?s1^;'r&S2,1?i 

MT,  Morton :      1  offer  the  following  amend-  ceedings  against  any  person  who  violates  this  act,  and 

ment,  frhich  is  reported  nnanimously  by  the  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  or  bailed,  as 
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in  the  presenco  of  criminals  too  great  to  be  he  can  remove  men  from  office,  to  bring  these 

pnnished.  men  to  trial  before  the  Senate  and  show  caase 

*^  like  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  would  why  they  should  be  removed,  to  have  those 
remove  fh>m  the  path  of  the  incoming  admin-  alleged  causes  considered,  and  to  have  tiie 
istration  every  obstacle.  I  wish  to  leave  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  passed  upon  them,  in- 
President-elect  free  to  the  full  and  useful  ezer-  volving  the  character  of  the  omcer  and  bis 
cise  of  the  good  judgment  and  good  qualities  right  to  the  office,  is  a  thing  almost  impracti- 
which  we  all  ascribe  to  him.  At  the  same  time  cable  to  be  carried  out.  What  is  the  effect? 
I  wish,  and  particularly  unless  some  motive,  A  man  occupies  an  office  as  a  collector  of  rev- 
some  practical  inducement  to  the  contrary  can  enue,  if  you  please.  The  President  suspends 
be  presented,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  him,  and  senas  in  notice  of  his  suspeosion  to 
the  Senate,  to  preserve  the  position  which  the  the  Senate.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Senate  has  maintained  in  the  last  and  most  that  officer  should  have  ho  friend  in  the  Con- 
dire  exigency  known  in  our  jurisprudence,  to  gress  of  the  United  States.  If  he  has  a  friend' 
the  end  that  at  once  we  may  observe  all  the  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  friend 
considerations  entitled  to  respect  and  preser-  appeals  at  once  to  the  sympathies,  it  may  be, 
vation.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  of  the  Senator  who  represents  his  State. 
thinks  that  considerations  of  one  nature  should  The  question  comes  before  the  Senate.  This 
yield  to  considerations  wholly  of  a  different  man^s  character  is  involved.  This  is  a  prose- 
nature.  If  he  can  show  me  that  this  amend-  cution,  it  is  alleged,  to  put  him  out  of  office  for 
ment  obstructs  the  way  to  administrative  re-  cause  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  not 
form,  then  I  will  consider  at  least  whether  all  for  political  reasons,  not  because  the  President 
the  elements  to  which  I  have  adverted  should  prefers  another  man  to  execute  the  duties  of 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  particular  object  nis  office,  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  into 
now  in  view.  effect,  would  produce  no  bad  result  upon  the 

"  But,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  character  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  in  the  na- 
amendment  before  us  restores  to  the  President  ture  of  a  prosecution  against  the  officer  to  dis- 
or  confers  upon  him  all  the  authority,  all  the  miss  him  for  some  reason.  What  is  that  rea- 
freedom,  all  the  discretion  in  practice  and  son  ?  What  are  the  reasons  for  which  a  man 
effect  which  the  Oonstitution  allows,  then,  as  should  be  displaced  from  offioe,  if  you  are  to 
I  say,  I  prefer  that  the  mode  of  conferring  that  go  into  that  subject  ?  Some  maladnunistration, 
freedom  should  be  found  in  some  way  consist-  some  fraud,  some  dishonesty,  some  incapability, 
ent  with  and  observant  of  the  convictions  some  cause  which  must  be  alleged  and  mnst 
which  great  msjorities  of  both  Houses  have  be  proved.  The  case  must  go  oefbre  a  corn- 
solemnly  recorded  as  to  the  spirit  and  the  re-  mittee ;  the  facts  must  be  examined  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Oonstitution.  My  reflection  ported  to  the  Senate ;  the  question  must  then 
upon  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  be  discussed  in  the  Senate  in  executive  session; 
modification  proposed  is  sufficient,  and  at  the  the  judgment  of  this  body  must  be  called  upon; 
same  time  that  it  does  preserve  not  as  a  sham,  and,  when  they  pass  on  the  question  whether 
as  the  Senator  said,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  the  man  ought  to  be  removed  for  cause,  they 
form,  but  in  theory  of  law  and  constitutional  pass  on  his  character  as  a  man.    They  bring 


ator  is  able  to  point  out  considerations  which  to  blast  the  character  of  the  individual  for 
have  not  occurred  to  me,  and  which  conflict  ever.    The  aittempt  cannot  be  made  to  remove 
with  its  usefulness  and  the  freedom  it  wiU  him  for  cause  without  bringing  before  the  Sen- 
give."  ate  all  those  considerations  which  are  brought 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  I  wish  before  a  court  when  a  man  is  placed  on  trial 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  to  be  subjected  to  a  penalty ;  to  be  made  sab- 

the  practical  operations  of  the  new  doctrine  stantially  incapable  of  holding  an  office,  in  the 

that  the  President  has  not  the  power  of  re-  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

moval,  but  that  he  must  appear  before  the  for  cause  alleged  against  him.    If  the  thing 

Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  prosecutor  and  were  to  be  entered  upon,  and  every  case  of  re- 

bring  the  officers  of  his  appointment  to  trial  moval  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  where 

and  judgment  before  the  Senate  before  the  re-  the  person  was  suspended  for  alleged  cause,  it 

moval  can  take  place ;  for  that  is  the  substance  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  Senate 

of  the  bill  which  passed  two  years  ago,  and  of  the  United  States  to  pass  on  all  these  cas^- 

that  in  substance  is  retuned  in  the  present  bill  We  know  that  these  discussions  t^e  plac^  ^ 

^  proposed  as  a  modification.  executive  session.  •  These  executive  sessions 

"  ITow,  sir,  what  has  been  our  experience  ?  ordinarily  occur  late  in  the  day,  after  the  regn- 

We  are  the  only  body  in  this  country  that  has  lar  legislative  business  is  passed.    We  know 

ever  had  any  experience  upon  the  question.    I  that  any  person,  in  executive  session,  who  is 

submit  that  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  must  very  much  for  or  against  a  proposition,  hj  dis- 

unanimously  be  that  the  attempt  to  place  the  cussing  it,  may  ordinarily  postpone  the  execu- 

President  in  the  position  of  a  prosecutor  before  tive  session  until  it  comes  to  an  end ;  ^^  ^^ 
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case  is  either  not  to  be  considered  at  all  or  a  was  stating  why  I  was  led  to  doubt  whether 

hastj  judgment  is  to  be  rendered,  and  the  his  statements  and  argnments  were  exactly 

man's  character  it  may  be  destroyed  forever  correct,  and  whether  I  ought  to  be  carried 

by  consenting  to  his  removal  for  cause.    The  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence.    I  was 

thing  ia  impractioable.''  checked  upon  this  point.    I  do  not  propose  to 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut^  said :  '^  I  was  make  any  party  allusions  upon  this  occasion ; 

somewhat  surprised^  Mr.  President,  when  the  but  I  think  I  ought  to  allude  to  some  of  thb 

Senator  from  New  York  opened  that  more  than  remarks  which  that  Senator  made  when  he 

Ciceronian  invective  against  Andrew  Johnson,  spoke  of  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  this  bill, 

I  supposed  the  day  was  past  for  attacks  of  it  having  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the 

a  potitical  character  calculated   to   produce  perfidy  and  the  falsehood  of  the  President.    I 

political  inflnence  and  effect  upon  him.    I  am  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  that  certainly 

in  the  habit  of  being  very  much  influenced  by  was  the  drift  of  his  argument." 
what  that  Senator  says,  and  as  he  went  on  with        Mr.   Robertson,   of  South  Carolina,  said: 

his  invectives  I  began  ahnost  to  believe  that  it  *^Mr.  President,  the  practice  of  the  Govem- 

was  really  true  that  the  President  of  the  United  ment  from  the  admioistration  of  Washington 

States  had  for  political  purposes  made  all  the  to  the  administration  of  the  present  Executive 

removals  which  ne  stated ;  that  he  had  deserted  was  uniform  in  admittingthe  President's  gen- 

bis  principles  and  his  party ;  and  it  was  not  eral  power  of  removal.    This  practice  worked 

until  the  Senator  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  well,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  strong  argument  for 

came  into  his  place  by  assassination  that  I  be-  our  returning  to  it.    The  present  tenure-of- 

gsxL  to  doubt  somewhat  whether  I  ought  to  office  law,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal, 

follow  the  Senator  much  longer.    This  charge  was  a  special  law,  called  for  by  the  peculiar 

is  often  made.    I  have  heard  it  m&de  in  politi-  circumstances  under  which  the  country  was 

cal  meetings  with  considerable  effect    I  be-  placed  from  the  wide  divergence  of  views  upon 

lieve  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  reconstruction  between  Presi- 

in  the  Senate.    Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  dent  Johnson  and  Congress.    Under  the  dr- 

President  of  the  United  States  did  come  into  cumstances  from  which  this  law  arose  the  Con- 

his  place  by  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor,  gress  were  justified  in  the  action  they  adopted ; 

does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  he  is  re-  but  President  Johnson  will  no  longer  be  an 

sponsible  for  tiiat  ?    Is  there  any  more  respon-  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  congressional 

sibihty,  any  more  guilt,  upon  Andrew  Johnson  policy  of  reconstruction.    I  think,  therefore, 

on  that  account  than  upon  any  one  of  us  ?  we  may  with  entire  propriety  go  back  to  tbe 

The  consequences  of  that  assassination  were  former  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the 

not  trammelled  up.    He  is  not  the  only  officer  subject.    Under  the  President's  power  of  re- 

of  this  Government  who  came  into  his  place  by  moval  the  Government  has  been,  generally 

assasGonation.    How  came  the  respected  and  speaking,  well  administered.    I  am  therefore 

honored  President  of  this  Senate  in  the  seat  unwilling  to  depart  from  that  policy.     The 

which  he  now  occupies  except  by  assassina-  present  law  has  been,  I  think,  productive  of 

tion?  many  inconveniences,    and  I   am  unwilling 

'^Butforthe  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin-  longer  to  continue  it.    The  practice  of  this 

coin,  you,  sir,  would  have  been  an  honored  Government  for  nearly  three-quarters  of   a 

and  respected  Senator  in  your  chair  in  this  century  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  leav- 

body  instead  of  acting  Vice-President  of  the  ing  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  general 

United  States.    Suppose  I  should  say  here  you  power  of  removal  of  his  subordinates.    What 

came  into  your  place  by  assassination,  and  bring  time  has  so  fully  tested  I  think  we  ought  to 

it  as  a  charge  against  you  and  attempted  to  ex-  abide  by. 

cite  a  preiudice  against  the  occupant  of  the        "  Further,  as  a  question  of  justice,  I  think 

cbair  of  wis  body  because  he  came  into  his  that,  as  the  President  is  made  the  executor  of 

place  by  assassination.     I  think  the  honorable  the  law,  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 

Senator  must  see  that  intimations  of  this  kind  his  subordinates,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 

are  hardly  worthy  of  his  high  position  and  the  have  the  fullest  power  of  removal  of  incompe- 

place  in  which  they  were  spoken."  tent  officers.    It  is  in  this  way  only,  I  think, 

Mr.  Conkfing :  '*  K  the  Senator  will  allow  that  we  can  enforce  against  him  his  full  re- 

me,  I  made  no  such  observation  as  he  alludes  sponsibility  for  a  proper  administration  of  the 

to  in  the  sense  or  direction  which  he  implies.  Government.    The  President  as  the  chief  ex- 

I  was  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  this  polit-  ecutive  officer  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 

ical  persecution  and  debauchery  was  carried  administration  of  the  Government  in  all  its 

on  against  Republicans  by  a  man  whom  the  various  branches  and  through  its  multitude 

Kepublicans  had  placed  so  near  the  Presidency  of  officers.    To  assert  this  responsibility,  and 

that  assassination  made  him  President.*'  yet  tie  his  hands  by  tbe  ^  Tenure-of-office  Bill ' 

Mr.  Dixon :  "  I  accept  that  explanation  with  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mockery.  If  the  President 

pleasure.    I  know  that  my  honorable  friend  is  compelled  to  carry  on   the    Ctovemment 

did  not  intend,  himself  being  the  sole  authority,  through  the  instrumentalities  of  officers   in 

to  make  an  allusion  of  this  kind  with  any  other  whom  he  has  no  confidence,  there  wiU  be  an 

intention  than  that  which  he  has  explained.   I  end  to  all  efficient  responsibility  on  his  part. 
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A  man  of  just  feeling  in  the  executive  office  accept  or  hold  any  other  office  or  place  of  troat  or 

would  under  such  circumstances  he  discour-  Ef^p  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  tfie  United 

^A    «^A    n.i«ixi»  *^   ^4V^^4^  'mr.^r^^^^^    4^x^^^  Btates,  shall  bc  decmed  to  havc  vacatcd  thc  office  or 

aged,  and,  unable  to  effect  removals,   there  place  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  ench  acceptance. 

would  be  great  danger  that  peculation  and  in-  "  Sw>.  — .  And  be  U/uHhtr  enacUd,  That  nothing  in 
competency  would  run  riot  in  all  the  depart-  the  foreg^oin^  section  ehall  he  construed  to  prevent 
ments  of  the  Government.  The  suspension  of  such  designations  or  appointments  of  offloeis  to  per- 
officers  to  await  the  final  action  of  the  Senate  ^<*™  temporarily  the  duties  of  other  officers  as  are 
, ,  .  """*"•"«  *^  *i  iJl:^  i^T>  or  may  be  authonaed  by  law,  nor  to  prevent  snch 
would,  in  effect,  be  constantly  pUcmg  the  Pres-  appointments  or  designafions  to  office  or  duty  as  are 
Ident  on  tnal  here.  An  unfriendly  Senate  reauired  by  law  to  be  made  trova.  the  Army  or  Navy. 
would  soon  impair  the  prestige  of  the  Presi-  Bso.  — .  Ar^leitfuHher  enacted.  That  the  penal- 
dent  and  leave  him  utterly  powerless."  tie*  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 
On  March  2d,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  offered  °^«^'  «^  ^PP^^  ^  violations  of  this  act. 
the  following  additional  section  to  the  Legis-  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  rejected 
lative  Appropriation  BiU :  — ^yeas  17,  nays  82 : 

And  he  U  farther  enacted^  That  the  act  respilating  Ykas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Conklinff,  Cra^n,  Har- 

the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  Ian,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 

186T,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Bamaey, 

A  question  of  order  was  raised,  during  the  ^S-\7®^"^''  ^"^'''  ^'^^'     ^'^''  ""^  ^'^" 

discussion  of  which  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachu-  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattefl,  Cx)le, 

setts,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Conness,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Drake,  ferrv,  Freling- 

amendment,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enact-  huysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,   McDonald,   Morgan, 

i7io-/«1anaA*  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Bobertson, 

mjf  uiauw .  g^gg^  Sherman,  Spencer^Thayer,  Tiptonj^Trambull, 

That  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  Van  Winkle,  Viokers,  Wade,  Warner,  Whyte,  and 

regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  Wilson — 82. 

Maroh2.1667,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  Abseht— Messrs.  Anthony,   Bayard,  Buckalew, 

lows :  That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  to  Davis,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessendfen,  A>wler,  Hen- 

which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  dricks,  Kellogg,   McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  Tennessee,  luce,  Saulsbujy,  Stewart,  and  Tatea— 17. 

shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  sucn  office,  and  _,               _             -m.-^.-                       .« 

shaU  become  dulv  quiOffied  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Morton  was  rejected 

be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  by  the  following  vote : 

have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  quali-  Yeas- Messrs.    Cole,   Conncss,_  Dixon,   Drake, 

^ii^TrJt^^^^i^^  S=  roir?<;m?il^^oort^^ 

section  of  said  act  isWeby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  .  i^'  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Kwnsey,  Robert- 

follows?  That  ii  shall  be^l^  for  thfp^iidJn"  Waki^^a^id  wH^l-ia^"''  Van  Wmkle,  Vickera, 

JJ^wSZliwIn^na'^nf  ^n^^^  NATs-Messrs.^bboti,  Anthonv,  Cameron,  Chan- 

ISS^i^L^nn^n^f  ««  J-!i?^^^                      fS^o  ^i^^K^  ^1^^  Cor«>et^  Cr^iu,  Fc^,  Frel&ighuysen,  harlan, 

officer  appomtea  i»  aforeswd,  excepting  judges  of  the  ^ar^,  Howard,  Howe,  Moiiill  of  Maine,  itoirill  o^ 

ITmted  States  courts,  and  to  designate  some  suitable  Vermont  PattiiS>n  of  New^  Ham^iiii,  Sawyer, 

P««o»  ^,  P;"^^™  *«°»P,0"^»l7  J^«  'i^?®"  05  »^;^  Spencer,^p«gue, Sumner,  Tipton^oS^ill,  wSe^ 

fSmSirlhllfS'SSSfHnl*^^^^^^  Wclch,  Vfie/^^illiams,  knFwifsor--26.  '         ^ 

the  matter  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate ;  and  AasiNr-Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Conk- 

^?v^^«'wfl\''imifr«3*ht  Uwl*h«'t  Jv.l  ""^^^J^^  ^9.  Davis,  DooUttle,  Wunds,  Fessinden,  i^owler, 

Sv?h«^^o?^^«lT^!^n^^^^^  Hendricks,' McCreery,  Norton, 'Nye,  Patterson  of 

by  the  person  duly  appomted  to  fill  such  office ;  and,  Tennessee  Bice,  Saidiburv,  Stewart,  and  Yates— 13. 

in  case  of  such  suspension,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  *''""'"*«"'t  •»*«^i  *^»uao»/ui/,  vswj^qo.^  »uu  aw,«» 

President^  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  No  further  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 

such  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  of  ^\^  session 

such  suspension,  with  the  name  of  the  person  so  *          ^^^^ 

designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office ;  and,  t    xv    a       x          -^                ^^..      ,     1..11  ^ 

if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension,  and  -1^  ^he  Senate,  on  Ijebruary  11th,  the  bill  for 

advise  and  consent  to  the  removal  of  such  officer,  the  further  security  of  equal  rights  in  the  Dis- 

they  shall  so  certifVto  the  President,  who  may  there-  trict  of  Oolumbia  was  considered.    It  proposed 


in  such  suspension,  the  officer  so  suspended  shall  or  in  the  charter  or  ordinances  of  the  cities  of 

forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office^  and  the  Washington  or  Georgetown,  and  operates  as  a 

powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  in  his  limitation  on  the  right  of  any  elector  of  the 

stead  shell  cease;  and  the  official  salary  and  emolu-  ■n;o4.»;«*  -«.»  ^4?  aU-i»«.- ^^^  4.\s^  ^\^i^  1.^  i.^i;i  ««« 

ments  of  such  oflicer  shall,  during  such  suspension,  ^^^^  ^r  of  either  of  the  Cities,  to  hold  any 

belong  to  the  person  so  performing  the  duties  thereof;  omce,  or  to  be  seieotea  and  to  serve  as  a  juror, 

and  not  to  the  officer  so  suspended :  Piriinded.  haw-  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  or  officer 


thdperfo 

Sxo.  — .  And  heU  ffifiherenaded^  That  no  person  amendment,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 

shall  hold  nor  shall  be  receive  salary  or  compensa-  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

tion  for  performing  the  duties  of  more  than  one  office  On  March  2d,  the  bill  was  called,  read,  and 

or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Constitution  or  ^ooa^/i  x^\i^^r^yy^  a^\^^^^    -«;i  «rUiw%«4>  ^^/>.,«* 

laws  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  whether  Pf  f  J^»  without  debate,  and  without  a  count 

such  office  or  place  be  civil,  military,  or  naval ;  and  0*  ^he  votes.    President  Johnson  retamea  it 

any  person  holding  any  such  office  or  place,  who  shall  unsigned. 
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In  the  Senate,  on  December  14t1i,  Mr.  Gat-  shonld  wish  it  to  state  a  little  more  Bpecifioally, 

tell,  of  Kew  Jersey,  offered  the  following  reso-  so  that  there  shonld  not  be  any  double  con- 

lation :  straction  pnt  noon  it,  what  it  means.    That  res- 

EmoSe^d,  That  the  Senate  receive  with  profound  olntion  is  in  tne  substantial,  and  for  anght  I 

regret  the  proposition  of  the  President  in  his  anniial  know  in  the  literal,  language  of  the  Chicago 

meesage, torepudiateaportionofthenation^obliga-  platform;  and  there  are  certain  good  men  in 

^o'SaSS^*NJS^'"hSr'4SStS~"  the  country  cWming  to  be  RepnbUc«,^  claim- 

ment  of  the  pubHc  debt  in  the  ntmost  good  faith  to  ^°»^*^,H  ^^  "^^^^  ^   national  honesty,  md 

all  eredltors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  according  probably  bemg  so,  who  have  maintained  that 

to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  unaer  which  It  the  letter  and  the    spirit  of  the  obligation 

was  created.                        ^          ^  merely  require  ns  to  pay  in  something  else, 

Mr.  Cattell:  '*  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  and  not  in  money.    Ihere  are  a  good  many 

that  the  extraordinary  proposition  contained  such  people  who  maintain  that  proposition, 

in  the  President's  annufd  messages  £Eivoring  the  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  such  a  message  as  we 

repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  should  not  go  have  received,  to  merely  reassert  an  equivocal 

to  the  country  without  a  prompt  and  decided  proposition  would  amount  to  nothing  at  all. 

expression  by  the  Senate  of  their  unqualified  Let  us,  then,  send  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 

disapprobation.    And  it  is  with  this  view  I  mittee  on  Fhiance,  who  may  report  it  to-mor- 

ofier  the  resolution  just  read.          ^  row,  as  I  hope,  in  such  language  that  it  will 

^*  Lest  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  this  mean,  beyond  equivocation  or  misconstruction, 

passage  in  the  message  may  have  escaped  the  that  we  intend  to  pay  the  public  funded  debt 

attention  of  some  Senators,  I  beg  to  read  it  of  the  United  States  in  real  money,  in  coin,  or 

again  in  your  hearing :  that  we  do  not— one  or  the  other.    Let  us  get 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  onr  seouri-  rid  of  the  equivoque  which  certain  adroit  per- 
ties  have  already  received  npon  their  bonds  a  Luver  sons  maintam  is  found  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
amount  than  their  original  investment,  measured  oy  fQ^Q  'i 

wo^.:S?bSiu.?5S5  ^^itKS**. ^pii  .Mr.HendnckB,oMndi|mj,^said:;;ij.n^^^^ 

cent, 
be 


annual  ,  ,  ,  **„,w  v^^  ^    ,w-««—     -^     . 

months  would  liquidate  the  entire 'national  debt.  rr,ir;/irirft/i^irVn  ATnAndrnpnt Tolt  or  snhstitnte 
Six  per  cent,  in  gold  would  at  present  rates  be  equal  considerea,  ^^^.  .^™®^^Jf^.^^^^^ 
to  nliie  per  cent,  in  currency,  iid  equivalent  to  the  for  it,  the  propoBlUon  of  another  political  party 
payment  of  ihe  debt  one  ana  a  half  times  in  a  frac-  presented  to  the  people  m  the  last  contest, 
tion  less  than  seventeen  yean.  This,  in  connection  My  own  opinion  is  that  that  platform  presents 
with  aU  the  other  ^vptag^  derived  ftom  their  in-  ^^  ^^^1  doctrine  in  regard  to  our  public  debt 
vestment,  would  afford  to  the  pubhc  creditors  a  iair  _„-„  «^--a«+i«.  ^r^A  T^v^anfa  if  aa  it  wna  rAa\m 
and  libeiil  compensation  for  thS  use  of  their  capital,  ^^T^  correctly,  and  presents  it  as  it  was  claim- 
ed with  this  t&y  should  be  satisfied.  The  lessons  ed  by  very  many  persons  dunng  the  last  con- 
of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  test,  that  this  resolution  should  be  so  construed 
be  over-anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid  us  to  agree  with  the  New  York  platform, 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  bond.  u  jf  ^^e  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wishes  to 
^^Mr.  President,  here  is  a  simple,  plain  prop-  rebuke  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
osition,  emanating  from  the  President  of  the  is  not  becoming  that  the  rebuke  shall  be  con- 
United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  tained  in  equivocal  language.  If  the  Presi- 
advocated  as  just  and  equitable,  to  pay  to  the  dent  be  wrong  and  the  Senate  intends  to  state 
public  creditor  simplv  uie  interest  provided  what  is  the  right,  it  ought  to  state  it.  This 
for  by  law  and  stipulated  in  the  bond  for  a  does  not.  This  assumes  that  between  the  let- 
given  number  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration  ter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  under 
of  thai  period  to  repudiate  the  entire  principal  which  the  debt  was  contracted  there  is  a  differ- 
of  the  debt.  It  passes  belief  that  a  proposi-  ence.  What  is  that  difference?  Is  the  letter 
tion  so  monstrous  as  this,  so  disgracefhl,  in  my  of  the  law  that  the  debt  shall  be  paid  in  the 
opinion,  to  the  nation,  so  damaging  to  its  credit  lawful  money  of  the  United' States,  but  is  the 
at  home  and  abroad,  should  emanate  from  the  apirit  of  the  law,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Government,  whose  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  according  to  the 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that 
nation  rather  than  to  tarnish  the  one  and  to  it  shall  be  pedd  in  gold?  Now,  we  are  not  deal- 
breiJc  the  otiier.  No  man  in  ^e  United  States,  ing  with  this  question  with  a  view  to  a  political 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  been  result,  I  presume ;  and,  if  the  Senate  makes  a 
found  hitiierto  bold  enough  to  advocate  open,  declaration  on  this  question  at  all,  it  ought  to 
undisguised,  and  unqualiled  repudiation.  So  be  done  frankly  and  fully,  especially  if  it  is  to 
indefensible  a  proposition  as  this  has  been  be  regarded  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance."  it  is  the  business  of  the  Senate  to  pass  resolu- 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "I  am  en-    tions  intended  to  be  those  of  censure,  let  them 

tirely  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  except  that  I    declare  the  true  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  in- 
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stead  of  that  contained  in  the  President's  mes-  expression  of  the  Senate  immediately  had.    I 

sage.^^  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  honorable  Senator 

Mr.  Oattell:  "The  object  of  this  resolution  from  New  Jersey  whether  the  resolution  conid 
was  simply  to  express  the  disapprobation  of  not  be  so  modified  as  simply  to  present  to  the 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Senate  the  question  as  to  it«  opinion  upon 
President's  message  which  I  read  and  com-  what  the  President  has  proposed  himself,  that, 
mented  upon ;  and  in  doing  so  I  added  to  that  and  no  more ;  not  a  resolution  in  a  form  that 
general  form  of  expression  of  opinion  an  ex-  will  involve  whether  we  are  to  pay  our  debt 
pression  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  in  gold  or  in  the  legal  currency,  or  what  the 
body  higher  than  the  Senate,  or  the  Congress,  policy  of  the  Government  on  our  financial 
or  the  Executive — ^passed  upon  by  the  people  matters  heretofore  has  been,  but  simply  an 
of  the  United  States ;  and  I  am  somewhat  sur-  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  condemn- 
prised  to  find  that  so  good  a  Democrat  as  my  ing  so  much  of  the  l^esident's  message  as  re- 
friend  from  Indiana  is  disposed  now,  after  that  lates  to  the  repudiation  of  our  public  debt, 
high  court  has  passed  upon  this  question,  to  which  is  a  matter  entirely  dififerent  from  the 
propose  to  incorporate  upon  this  resolution  a  manner  in  which  we  should  pay  it  I  will 
portion  of  the  platform  which  has  been  con-  offer  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of 
demned  by  the  people.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  ask  action 

Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Did  the  people  decide,  in  on  it  now." 

voting  upon  this  resolution,  in  favor  of  paying  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

the  debt  in  gold  or  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  Jiesohed,  That  the  Senate,  properly  cherialvng  and 

United  States  ?  "  upholding  the  ^(>od  fiuth  and  honor  of  the  nAtioii.  do 

Mr.  Cattell :  "  I  think  they  decided  that  the  ^«'«^y  ""^'^^  diflapprove  of  and  condemn  the  wnti. 

<nA<ir.iiif;/t*i  «^  fiia  r«K;/iar./v  ^i»4-a%«.»  «,««  ^^.^  ments  and  proposition  contamed  in  so  much  of  tne 

resolution  of  the  Chicago  platform  was  very  ^^e  annual  mewage  of  the  Pre:*ident  of  the  United 

much  preferable  to  that  issued  in  New  York,  states  as  reads  as  follows:  "It  may  be  assumed  that 

I  think  that  was  the  great  decision  made  on  the  holders  of  our  securities  have  already  received 

that  occasion."  upon  their  bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  ori^nal 

Mr.  Edmunds:    "Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  J^yestmento.  measured  by  a  cold  standard  Jjpon 

«-v  ^^  A.t»«^  A.^.«  T«.i:«««   :^  T  Jl^  V         ,  .  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem  but  just  and 

ask  my  fnend  from  Indiana,  if  I  can  have  his  equitable  that  the  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by 

attention,  the  same  question  that  he  asked  the  the  Government  should  he  applied  to  the  reduction 

Senator  from  New  Jersey :   what  he  under-  of  the  principal  in  semi-annual  instalments,  which 

stands  the  people  to  have  decided  on  that  sub-  1;^  Bixteen  years  and  eight  months  woidd  Uqui- 

lAPt  111  th A  1<LQt  ftAmnoion  ?  "  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  national  debt.    Six  per  cent,  in  gold 

ject  mtne  last  campaign  f  ^^^^  ^  present  rates  be  equal  to  nine  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "If  1  were  to  answer  the  in  currency;  and  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the 

Senator  just  as  I  believe,  I  would  say  that  I  debt  one  and  a  half  time  in  a  fraction  less  than 

think  the  people  really  decided  nothing  upon  seventeen  years.    This,  in  connection  with  all  the 

it.    I  understand. that  in  the  region  of  the  ^'^T^  *i''"?*?«®A,  ^^"^^f.*^  ^5?.  **'*'^ .•^Tnf  ifs' 

«^.,«*«„  i«  ^v.?^i»  V«  i:,,^-  :i.  «,««    1  •«.  J  i.il  A  would  afford  to  the  pubhc  creditors  a  fair  and  uD- 

country  in  which  he  lives  it  was  claimed  that  eral  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and 

the  resolution  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  con-  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied.    The  lessons  of 

tract  was  that  the  payment  should  be  made  in "  the  past  admomsh  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to 

gold,  and  I  presume  the  people  of  Vermont  beovw-anxiousinexactingftwn  the  borrower  ri«rid 

decided  thus,  while  I  know  that  in  the  region  «^°^Pl^<«>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^o'^d-" 
of  the  country  in  which  I  live  the  advocates  Mr.  "Warner,  of  Alabama :  "I  have  a  resolu- 
of  the  Chicago  platform  claimed  that  it  mi3ant  tion  to  offer  to  go  to  the  committee  with  the 
a  payment  in  lawful  money,  in  very  many  in-  other  resolutions,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read 
stances,  so  that  very  many  persons  in  our  sec-  now  for  information.'^ 
tion  of  the  country  voted  for  the  candidates  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
standmg  on  the  Chicago  platform,  assuming  Seaohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  ITnUed  StaUs/rh&i^a 
that  that  meant  that  the  debt  might  be  paid  in  regard  as  dishonest  the  proposition  of  the  Prci>iderft 
lawful  money,  that  that  was  the  spirit  of  the  contained  in  his  message,  to  appropriate  the  interest 
contract  as  well  as  the  letter ;  so  I  cannot  say  ^^^®  P*^^*^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  payment  of  the  principal, 
what  was  decided."  Mr.  Saulsbury,   of  Maryland,   said:    "Hr. 
Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  said :   "  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  none  of  these  prop- 
President,  it  strikes  me  that  the  whole  merit  ositions  in  their  present  shape,  and  I  doubt 
of  this  question  depends  upon  the  speedy  and  whether  I  shall  vote  for  them  in  any  shape  in 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate.    I  doubt  whether  which  they  may  be  presented.    If  the  Presi- 
by  referring  it  to  a  committee  the  object  can  dent's  message,  however,  means  that  which 
be  accomplished ;  and  I  question  the  propriety  gentlemen  seem  to  conceive  it  means,  repudia- 
of  bringing  up  a  discussion  upon  the  financial  tion  in  any  form,  I  condemn  the  proposition  as 
policy  of  the  Government  on  an  abstract  reso-  strongly  as  anybody.     I  shall  not  attempt  to 
lution  of  this  character.    The  President's  mes-  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sage  has  gone  out  to  the  country.    It  has  its  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message, 
influence,  and  is  at  present  having  its  influence  That  he  meant  repudiation  of  the  public  in- 
at  home  and  abroad  on  the  credit  of  the  conn-  debtedness,  that  he  meant  to  advocate  bad 
try  and  on  the  national  honor.    If  we  desire  faith  toward  the  public  creditors  or  toward 
to  counteract  that,  we  ought  to  do  it  by  some  any  other  class  of  men,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
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believe.  While  I  have  been  no  partisan  of  his  were  applicable  under  the  laws  to  the  pay- 
administration,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  ment  of  the  principal  of  the  five-twenty  bonds, 
that  his  whole  life  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  It  was  his  argument  that  the  creditor  received 
who  does  not  repudiate  honest  and  honorable  his  securities  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of 
obligations  either  in  public  or  in  private  life."  the  currency  under  the  authority  given  by  law 
Mi.  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  that 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  the  next  day  sort  of  securities,  and  that  it  would  be  a  viola- 
the  coimnittee  reported  back  the  resolution  tion,  not  of  express  but  of  implied  faith  on  the 
offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  with-  part  of  the  Government,  by  issuing  additional 
out  amendment.  On  the  next  day,  December  currency,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  compensa- 
16th,  the  subject  was  considered,  and  Mr.  Hen-  tion  which  the  creditor  would  receive  when 
dricka,  of  Indiana,  said:  "I  move  to  amend  the  bonds  came  to  be  paid.  Now,  sir,  at  pres- 
the  resolution  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  ent  my  impression  is  that  that  argument  is 
word  *•  resolved,'  and  inserting  as  a  substitute :  sound ;  that  we  can  apply  the  currency  issued 

Th«t  the  Senate  cordially  indoree  the  sentiment  ^^®^  ^^«  ^^  ^l  1®^^'  ^^  ^?®^^'  *Y^  .^^\^: 

in  the  President's  mesaage  that  "  our  national  credit  Qnent  acts,  to  the  payment  of  the  prmcipal  of 

should  be  sacredly  obeerved,"  and  declare  that  the  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  same 

pablio  debt  shall  oe  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  class  of  laws  passed  pari  pasiu  with  it ;  but, 

^V£c"g^^v1^?oJ^Vl^^^^^^^  o-.^t  other  liand,  it  would  be  ineouitable  and 
the  obligations  of  the  Government  do  nit  expressly  ^^^^t  for  the  Government,  by  dilutmg  the 
state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they  currency  by  subsequent  issues  of  paper-money, 
were  iaaned  does  not  provide  that  they  shdU  be  paid  to  depreciate  the  value  those  creditors  should 
in  coin,  they  ought  inricht  and  justice  to  be  paid  in  receive.  I  do  not  know  in  what  exact  form 
the  lawfW  money  of  theUmted  States.  ^^.^  amendment  is  proposed.  I  am  averse  to 
"I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  Congress  is  now  voting  for  an  amendment  without  any  limita- 
called  upon  to  make  any  expression  of  opinion  tion,  and  which  declares  a  general  doctrine 
at  all,  that  this  is  the  statement  which  ought  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  no  attention.^' 
to  be  made,  that  the  public. faith  is  to  be  ob-  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hendricks  was  re- 
served, and  that  it  is  to  be  observed  according  jected  by  the  following  vote : 
to  the  contract ;  that  if  it  be  the  contract  that  YiAf^MesBrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Hendricks,  Mc 
the  bonds  shall  be  paid  m  gold,  they  shall  be  Creery,  Saulabuiy,  Vickers,  and  Whyte— 7. 
thus  paid;  but  if  that  be  not  the  contract,  Nays— Messrs. Abbott, Anthony^CattcIl, Chandler, ' 
then,  under  the  law  of  1862,  they  may  be  paid  Colo,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  g«"7»  Fes8en<fen,  Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Hmjris, 
-iirvn  v  'VAx^  Txxv  vT  HenderBon,  Howard,  Howe,  Kelloflnr,  Morgan ,  Mor- 
^Fhile  we  have  no  nght  to  repudiate  the  obli-  ^11  of  Maine,  Morrilfof  Venljont,  N^,  Osbom;  Pool, 
gation  to  the  bondholder,  and  perhaps  have  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawver,  Sherman, 
no  desire  to  do  so,  we  have  no  right,  in  my  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner^hayer,TnimbulL  "Van 
judgment,  to  increase  the  obligations  of  the  SS?^^®»  ^I^'  Wamer,  Welch,  WiUey,  Williams, 

r^rr^*  ^ '^!  ^"^f  "^1f '•     ,^l>^^'  ""AlTsEk^VefsrEiyar^ 

tiUed  to  hi8  contract.     W  hen  he  gets  his  con-  gi^,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Harlan,  McDonald,  Morton, 

tract,  he  cannot  say  that  there  is  repudiation."  Norton,  Patterson  of  liew  Hampshire,  Patterson  of 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  agree,  Tennessee,  Pomcroy,  Sprague,  and  Tipton— 15. 

I  may  aay  now,  however,  without  going  into  The  resolution  reported  by  the  committee 

the  discussion,  to  the  assertion  of  the  Senator  ^^g  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

from  Indiana,  that  we  are  to  pay  according  to 

the  contract;  but   the  great  question  is,  as-  o^A^^h"^^; t^^^t!^^^^ 

between  ns,  who  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  Edmunds, Ferry, FesBendii^Frelinghuysin,  Grimes, 

that  contract  is  and  the  people  who  hold  it ;  Harian,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kellogg, 

what  is  that  contract  in  the  light  of  the  cir-  Morgan,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Osbom,  Pom- 

cumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  in  the  e^oy,  Bamsey,  Eioo,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sher- 

same  light  that  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  gen-  ^^^^1^:^};^;^^^^:'^^^ 

tleman  himself  if  he  had  made  a  promise  m  Tates— 48. 

similar  language,  and  only  his  own  honor  could  Nays— if essrs.   Davis,   MoCreery,  Patterson   of 

be  appealed  to  to  interpret  and  enforce  it  ?  "  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Vickers,  and  Whyte— 6. 

Mr.  Buckalew    of  Wylv^ia,  said:  "I  ^^SS^  DJl£'erFoX"'ke?drt^s7^SS: 

was  very  much   struck  with  the    argument  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 

heretofore  made  by  the  coUea^e  of  the  Sen-  Hfunpshire,  Pool,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and 

ator  from  Indiana,  that,  assuming  that  the  five-  Welch— 17. 

twenty  bonds  were  payable  in  lawful  money  

of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  against  good  j^  ^le  House,  on  December  14th,  Mr.  Broom- 
faith  that  the  volume  of  that  currency  as  issued  ^  Qf  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following 
in  former  years  should  be  increased.    I  believe  resolution : 

it  was  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Indi-  __         Iv  -n-^  u    *  **i.  tt  •*  ^  a*-*—  ««  i,«- 

«»<>  ♦^  ^\.^S.  T  •^Av-  nir*    "M-/v-+rx«\  ♦!,«♦  ♦>»«  TFX^rww,  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  m  his 

aua  to  whom  I  refer  (Mr.  Morton)  that  the  ^^^^  meisage  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  at  iti  third 

greenbacks  issued  up  to  1864,  constituting  a  Bcssion,  says :  «^  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders 

volume  of  currency  of  a  certain  magnitude,  of  our  securities  have  already  received  upon  their 
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bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  original  investment,  In  the  House,  OH  February  22d,  Mr.  Sohenck, 

measured  by  a  gold  standard.    Uoon  this  statement  ^f  Qij^Q  called  up  the  bill  reported  back  from 

""'^  l^^rfe?.  «'!Ji"n^,5  hvX*cSt«™^^  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana,  with  a  wc- 

BIX  per  oent.  interest  now  paid  by  the  government  _  , ,      .-,    .».-l.              j      -rZ.     ^           j 

shofid  be  appUed  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  ommendation  that  it  be  passed  without  amend- 

semi-annual  instalments,  which  in  sixteen  years  and  ment^  as  follows : 

eight  months  would  liquidate  the  entire  national  *  wn  ♦«-*— «^fc«.»*fc*««wi««,«*ii*  .«^  *.i«*f«»  ♦<%  <.». 

deV    Six  per  oent.  in  fSd  would  .t  p«»ent  rate,  be  ^  bUl  to  ,tr«^  tt.^blIcc«dttj.nd«l.tlB,  to  con- 

equal  to  nme  per  oent.  m  currency,  and  eqmvalent  to  _..       ^jx.^toVj»-         ^»          j 

tSe  payment  S  the  debt  one  an^  a  hiS  time  in  a  ,. ^-  *i\T^ •^i^,^'*^/'!^  ^"^  ^  AptwwKfl- 

fracSoi  less  than  seventeen  years.    ThU,  in  oonneo-  tituof  ths  United  StaUt  of  Amertca  »»  Ofrngrmas- 

tion  with  aU  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their  •«»*^,  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 

investment,  would  afford  to  the  public  creditors  a  purpose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all  just  oV 

fair  and  u{)eral  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  J^^tionsto  the  pubho  creditors,  and  to  settle  oon- 

capital,  and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied.    The  *?ct"M?  qnesUons  and  mterprotiMjions  of  the  Uws  ^ 

Ssons  of  the  past  admoifish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  ^^^'^^''^l^'^^'^f^^^^'^^'^^J'l^ 

well  to  be  over-anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  Jt «Jt®f?^7JP^^^4«^  ^^  declared  that  the  faith  of 


State's  imd  £S*EeprMentiIiverin^Cong^    There^  ligation  hw  expressly  provided  that  thesame  msy 

£qj^                        ^  bo  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  carrency  than  gold 

lUsolvtd,  That  all  forms  and  degrees  of  repudiation  f»/  "lr«J  •  ^'^'^j  Aotr^wr,  That,  before  my  of  wid 

of  national  indebtedness  are  odious  to  the  American  interest-beanng  obligations,  not  .already  due,  shall 

people.    And  that  under  no  circumstances  wUl  their  mature  or  be  paid  before  matuntjr    the  obhgations 

Representatives  consent  to  offer  the  public  creditor,  not  bearmg  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes, 

as  Tull  compensation,  a  less  amount  of  money  than  shall  be  made  convertible  mto  coin  at  the  option  of 

that  which  the  Government  contracted  to  pay  mm.  the  holder.                                ^j^w..              ^   ^ 

'^  "  Sso.  S.  And  he  U/urther  enacted^  That  any  contract 

The  preamble  and  first  clause  of  the  resolu-  hereafter  made  spedflcally  payable  in  coin,  and  tho 

tion  were  agreed  to  by  the  followinir  vote :  consideration  of  which  may  bo  a  loan  of  coin,  or  t 

-^         - -.            A 11.          *           A       «    T          -w  *ale  of  property,  or  tho  rendering  of  labor  or  senrioo 

^  T?^■-T^^^"4,  ^r^^  ^™^»  {f'\  J*™«»  ^-  of  any  land,  the  price  of  which  as  carried  into  the  con- 

Ashley,  AxtelL  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Bar^  tract  may  iave  been  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 

num,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Bemanim,  Benton,  Bingham,  ^^  ^^X\xq  thereof  at  the  time  of  auch  sale  or  of  the 

Blair.  BoutweU,  Bowen,  Boyden,  Boyer,  Broomall,  rendering  of  such  service  or  labor,  shaU  be  legal  and 

Buckley,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Callis,  Gary,  Chandler,  y^^idi  ^         ^  enforced  aocorcling  to  its  tenns  i 

Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobum,  ^^^  ^^  ^he  trii  of  a  suit  brought  f^^e  enforoemont 

Cook,  Corley,  Covode.  Cullom,  gawes,  Jeweese,  of  aliy  such  contract,  proof  oTtho  real  consideration 

Dickey,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Dnggs,  Eckley,  Edwards,  ^j^y  (^  ^^y^j^           '  ^ 

EMleston,  Ela,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Femes,  Ferry,  ^       =»                                                           _ 

Fields,  French,  Garfleld,  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Goss,  He  said :    "  We  have  issaed   certain  Other 

Gove,,  Griswoia,  Haughey,  Hawkins,  Higby,  Hoopen  1,0^^8  under  provisions  of  law  which  describe 

Hopkins,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Richard    xv.^  „„,^.,«*„  5*  ^-u^ «  /-^    -  -.4  i^iu.^  » 

D.  Ilubl5ard,  Hulbuid,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes.  l^^  amounts  of  them  as  for  so  many    dollars. 

Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  In  those  authonzmg  laws  it  has  not  been  ei- 

Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitehen,  Koontz,  Lash,  Geoige  V.  pressed  that  the  *  dollar '  was  to  mean  or  stand 

Lawrence,  Williana  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Loan,  Louih-  for  any  thing  else  than  what  a  dollar  had  been 

SlfSr^^i^irfte,  S^r^ii  '^'^Ti.M  ^eld  to  be  always  since  the  beginning  of  .tho 

sey,Mullins,  Myers,  New8ham,Norris,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Government— a  hundred  cents,  or  its  equivo- 

Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike,  Pile,  lent  in  coin.     We  have  had  disputes  among 

Plants,  Poland.  Polsley,  Price,  Prince,  Pruyn,  Ran-  ourselves  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  stat- 

sSlliSl'sit^'eSCs^^^^^^  ^.""^  "f  conflictmg  interpretotions  have  been 

Stevens,  Stfwart,  'stokes,'  Stever,  ^^ypher,  Taber  given,  dependmg  on  comparison  and  construc- 

Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tift,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  tion  of  their  various  sections  and  clauses^  until 

Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  the  heads  of  honest  men  have  been  made  to 

Ward,  CadwaladerC.  Washburn,  Elihu  B.  Wash-  ache  in  the  endeavor  to  hunt  a  clear  meaning 

Wilson^  John  T,  Wilson,  Stephen  F,  Wilson,  Win-  je^ed,  too,  that  the  bonds  were  taken  on  tno 

dom,  Wood,  Woodbridge,  and  Woodward— 155.  faith  of  contemporaneous  declarations  by  Oon- 

Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Grover,  Thomas  gress  and  the  agents  of  the  Government  that 

L.  Jones,  Mungen,  and  Lawrence  8.  Trimble--6.  they  were  payable  in  gold.     But  there,  in  the 

NotVotiko — Messrs.  Anderson,  Delos  B.  Ashley,     i^J^  „n  xvjT  ;Li,ii^    1,^  „i.^^j 4.  ^i„7„w  fho 

Barnes,  Beck,  Blackburn,  BUdne,  Boles,  Bromwefi^  1^^»  ^^  Y^^  ^*^"^  ^^  sjo?,^  0^^^  P  u     ^  Ki;! 

Brooks,  Buokland,  Burr,  Boigamin  F.  Butler,  Cake,  promise  to  pay  so  many  dollars  to  the  puoHo 

Clift,  Cobb,  Cornell,  Delano,  Dookery,  Dodge,  El-  creditor.    Let  us  do  it.     Let  us  do  it,  remem- 

dridge  Jox^  Golladay,  Gravely,  Haifflit,  Halsey ,  Ham-  bering  that  the  most  priceless  property  of  a  na* 

S^bV^H^n^^^^^^^  tion  is  its  credit,  on  the  maintenance  of  which 

Logan,  Marshal^  Mayiiard.  MoCormick,  MoCiUough  pntarnished  its  very  power  to  preserve  its  ex- 

Newcomb,Nlbhick,  Nicholson,  Nunn,  Pierce,  Pom-  istence  may  some  time  depend.    Bememoer- 

eroy,  Roots,  Ross,  Sawyer,  Selye,  Shellabarger,  Stene,  ing,  too,  that,  while  dealings  between  individ- 

John  Trimble,  Van  Auken  Robert  T.^n  Horn,  Van  ^jjg  of  the  same  country  may  be  presumed  in 

Trump,  Vidal,  Thomas  Wiihams,  and  Yonng-60.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  express  agreement  to  be  in 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  what  is  made  the  lawful  currency  of  that  conn- 
to  without  a  count.  try,  a  nation,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  as  an  in- 
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diTidnal  member  of  the  family  of  nations;  and  ing  it  up  for  conversion  into  gold  when  the 

when  it  pats  forth  its  obligations  it  offers  them  day  of  coin  payments  should  arrive.    Thas  the 

not  only  to  its  own  citizens,  but  in  the  market  channels  of  trade  would  be  drained  of  money 

of  the  world  for  the  money  of  the  world.  And  in  two  directions,  and  the  country  deprived 

the  money  of  the  world,  it  needs  no  argument  in  a  good  degree  of  both  kinds  of  currency. 

to  show,  is  that  universal  standard  of  value  Prices  of  all  property  and  labor  would  go 

and  medium  of  exchange  which  all  govern*  down  under  this  double  exhaustion  of  the 

ments  have  concurred  in  making  of  the  pre-  present  supply  of  a  circulating  medium  until 

clous  metals.  the  prescribed  period  for  resumption  ;    and 

^^So  much  for  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  then  the  hoarders  of  greenbacks,  having  con- 

**  The  second  section  is  not  a  provision  for  verted  them  into  coin,  would  make  accumu- 

the  reaumption  of  specie  payments,  but  a  prep-  lated  gain  by  purchasing  every  thing  at  the 

ar&tion  for  resumption.    It  leaves  to*  the  peo-  ruinous  rates  to  which  market  values  would 

pie  by  their  voluntary  transactions  to  bring  be  reduced;  and  a  third  profit  would  follow 

about  for  themselves  a  change  from  the  use  from  the  subsequent  gradual  and  natural  rise 

of  depreciated  paper  to  the  representative  of  of  prices  to  an  ordinary  specie  standard, 

actual  values.    And,  while  this  is  done  by  giv-  **  To  me  it  seems  that  every  plan  is  a  mis- 

ing  the  power  to  enforce  contracts  for  coin  take  which  proposes  resumption  as  the  direct 

and  coin  values,  the  provision  is  so  carefully  object  of  legislation,  or  wnich  at  this  time 

guarded  in  terms  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  would  enforce  specie  payments  at  a  fixed  date. 

objection  most  frequently  urged  against  such  Resumption,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  safe  and 

an  act  of  legislation.    It  cannot  be  made  an  lasting,  must  come  as  a  consequence  of  wise 

instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  hard  creditor  for  and  wholesome  legislation,  and  of  an  economi- 

the  oppression  of  an  embarrassed  debtor  under  cal  and  sagacious  administration  of  our  finan- 

the  specious  pretext  of  renewal  of  a  contract  cial  affairs.^' 

made  on  a  different  basis.  Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said :  "  What  do 

^*  I  think  there  are  few  intelligent  persons  we  mean  by  this  legislation?  Do  we  mean 
now  who  do  not  believe  that  a  return  to  specie  any  thing  or  nothing  ?  Is  it  a  renewed  dec- 
payments  is  desirable.  The  common  judgment  lanition  of  what  former  statutes  provide,  or 
of  the  country  is  for  only  such  paper  substitute,  something  else  ?  If  the  former,  it  is  deceptive, 
fo  be  used  for  a  circulating  medium,  as  is  con-  and  so  I  look  upon  it ;  but  if  it  is  the  latter, 
vertible  at  pleasure  into  that  which  is  recog-  then  the  gentleman  undertakes  by  this  law  to 
nized  as  a  safer  and  more  certaiu  measure  of  create  a  new  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
valaes  all  the  world  over.  emment  to  its  creditors,  such  as  the  acts  under 

^*  Whether,  in  view  of  the  decision  just  made  which  the  issue  of  bonds  was  made  did  not  create, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "  Now,  sir,  this  whole  question  will  event- 
any  proviflion  of  law  for  legaliang  contracts  ually  be  solved  in  one  way.  If  the  gentleman 
for  the  payment  of  coin  be  needed,  may,  per-  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  1882,  when  the  bonds 
haps,  be  a  question.  But  it  is  a  question  which  of  1862  will  have  matured,  the  Grovemment 
had  better  be  resolved  by  positive  enactment.  wiU  then  have  resumed  specie  payment.,  the 
And  in  any  event  it  is  desirable  to  be  moving  whole  question  is  then  solved,  for  we  will  then 
in  the  direction  of  judicial  judgment.  pay  coin,  of  course.    The  labor,  the  industry, 

'*  But  how,  or  by  what  process,  are  we  to  and  the  toil  of  the  country  must  work  out  this 

come  back  to  the  gold  standard  ?    That  is  the  problem ;  but  if,  when  that  time  arrives,  we 

problem  to  be  solved.  cannot  pay  in  coin,  if  we  shall  not  have  reached 

**  Return  at  once  to  specie  payments  is,  from  coin  value,  then  we  must  pay  in  new  obliga- 

the  want  of  coin  sufficient  for  such  an  occa-  tions,  and  the  public  creditor  must  wait  until 

aion,  simi^y  impossible.    And,  if  such  sudden  the  country  is  able  to  meet  its  obligations  in 

resumption  were  possible,  it  would  be  most  coin.    We  stated  to  the  world  that  we  meant 

disastrous  in  its  effects  by  the  ruin  it  would  to  carry  on  the  war  not  upon  a  specie  basis, 

bring  upon  the  debtor  class,  which  controls  that  we  were  not  able  to  carry  on  the  war 

the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  with  coin,  but  we  intended  to  draw  on  pos- 

^*  A  scheme  for  resumption  to  take  place  at  terity  and  the  labor  of  the  future.    We  prom- 

any  near  certun  date  in  the  ftiture,  to  be  fixed  ised  gold  for  interest,  but  that  the   public 

by  law,  would  be  productive,  I  believe,  of  em-  creditors  must  take  the  result  as  to  the  prin- 

barrassmeut  and  disaster  little  less  serious  and  cipal ;  that,  if  we  put  down  the  rebellion,  if 

immediate.    While  the  Government  would  be  we  succeeded  in  that  work,  we  should  soon 

hoarding  or  purchasing  coin  to  prepare  for  the  resume  specie  payment,  and  then,  of  course, 

given  day,  thus  withdrawing  that  solid  part  every  obligation  of  the  Government  would  bo 

of  our  currency  from  any  use  as  such,  ana  so  paid  in  coin.    If  we  did  not  reach  that  point, 

enhancing  its  comparative  value  by  an  in-  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pay  in 

creased  demand,  brokers  and  speculators,  on  coin,  and  the  public  creditors  must  take  new 

the  other  hand,  stimulated  ana  tempted  by  obligations  and  wait  until  we  could   reach 

the  percentage  of  profit  to  be  made  by  the  specie  payment.     That  was  the  proposition 

operation,  would  be  taking  the  paper-money  we  made  in  1862  to  the  public  creditors,  and 

of  the  Government  out  of  circulation  and  lay-  under  which  they  took  those  bonds. 
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"  Now,  sir,  what  has  heen  the  oanse  of  our  Not  Votihg — ^Hessre.  Adams,   Bailey,   Barnes, 

expenditure  smce  the  war  closed?     We  are  Bingham,  Bolea,BoutwelL  Buckland,CaiT,Dip^^^^^ 

m{re  indebted  now  th«»  we  were  then  not-  g,fe  ifSS^VK^.S]^  t^ 

Withstanding  a  system  of  taxation  more  heavy  «an/  Mailoiy,  McCarthy,   McCullough,  Momssev, 

than  was  ever  before  imposed  upon  any  people  Kioholson,  tierce,   Pile,  Polsley,  Prince,  Pruyn, 

living  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  Bandall,  Selye^  Sitgreaves,  Svpher,  Jdfcui  Trimble, 

Notwithstanding  ttiese  drafte  npon  pnr  re-  ^ZT  ^iS^^JZt±%%I^^'^ 

sources,  our  debt  haa  been  accumulating,  and  ]ii\^  and  Woodwari— 42: 
we  are  further  from  specie  payment  than  three 

years  ago ;  and  so  it  will  be  until  we  have  a  In  the  Senate,  on  Febmarj  26th,  the  bill 

sound  system  of  finance  on  the  part  of  the  was  reported  back  from  the  Committee  of 

Government — ^a  sound  system  of  taxation  on  Finance  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  with 

one  side  levied  on  a  few  articles,  and  a  wise  &n  amendment  to  strike  out  in  line  nine  of  the 

system  of  expenditure  on  the  other.    Until  we  first  section  the  words  ^' interest-bearing,"  and 

do  that,  we  shall  have  to  give  the  public  credit-  also  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 

ors  renewed  promises  to  pay.    On  the  other  first  section  in  the  following  words : 

hand,  a  wise,  sound,  and  judicious  system  of  Provided,  however,  That,  before  any  of  arid  mtcrest- 

finance  can  bring  us  to  specie  payments  in  a  bearing  obligations,  not  alreadv  dne|  ehall  mature  or 

very  few  years.    But  Congress  can  do  nothing  }>«  V^^  hefore  maturity,  the  obligationa  not  bcarin? 

by  legislation  of  this  kind     It  is  fttiJe,  it  is  rv'St'jbiri^^oST.i'^'SlnTtk^hSd^!^ 

useless,  it  is  deceptive.     Ihe  first  section  of  ^           v  « 

this  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  means  nothing.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  recommit 

If  it  means  more  than  the  former  statutes  do,  ^©  l>ill?  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 

then  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  meet  report  a  bill  embodying  the  following  proposi- 

that  question.    If  this  Government  is  to  come  tions : 


rr  'n         Zr     ^^^r    \  *        *  *t  •  ^^    ^^  ^luee,  debts,  and  other  pecuniary  liabilities ;  and  the 

to  all  gentlemen  to  advance  their  respective  Government  of  the  Umted  States  having'  on  the 

views  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  should  determine,  sale  of  the  bonds  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 

bj  coigoint  effort,  in  what  way  we  can  best  national  debt,  received  greatly  less,  when  measurei 

protect  the  credit  and  power  of  the  country."  ^y  the  par  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  than  their  nomiiial 

The  bill  w«  orferel  to  be  engrossed,  rU  TeSri^'Si^o^^^elJ'^re'S/flSlS'WS^; 

a  third  time,  and  passed,   by  the  tollowing  they  were  respectively  sold  by  the  Government ;  and 

vote :  the  fUture  interest  upon  said  bonds  should  be  reduced 

to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  ^n-ni^in  on'their  valuB 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  as  aforesaid,  payable  in  coin. 

Delos  R^  Ashley ,jramesM^Ashley,  Axtell,  Baldwin,  Second.  That  all  other  debts  and  pecnniary  liabili- 


Fields,  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Gove,  Griswold,  Halsey, 
Harding,  Heaton,  Higby,  Hilh  Hooper,  Hotchkiss, 


the  parties  to  be  met  and  ptud  in  currency ;  and  on 
the  general  resumption  of  specie  payments  such  debts 
and  liabilities  should  be  discharged  by  the  payment 
in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  their  value  by  that  par  when 
th^  become  due  and  payable. 

Third,  That  the  aimual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  reduced  within  the  following 
^       - .  _.    _  T    '   ,      ,,  •  .  '     gencnd  scale:  for  the  civil  service,  $45,000,000;  pen- 

George  y.  Lawrence,  Lynch,  Mwvm.  Maynard,  sions  and  Indians,  $80,000,000;  Department  of  War, 
^f,^S®»  „¥®"^"l'  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead.  Moiv  $25,000,000 ;  Navy  Department,  $20,000,000 ;  contin- 
rell,  Mullms,  Myers,  Newcombe,  Newsham,  Norris,  gencies  and  miscellames,  $10,000,000:  and  interest 
OJNeill,  Pame,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis.  Phelps,  on  the  public  debt,  $50,000,000 ;  and  the  whole  8ur- 
Plants,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Raum,  Robertson,  plus  of  the  revenue  should  be  faithfully  applied  to 
Robinson,  Roots,"  Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Scofleld,  Sheila-  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt 
baiger.  Smith,  Spalding,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  Fourth,  The  taxes,  which  are  now  so  grievous  a 
Stover,  Taber,  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up-  burden  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should 
son,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  be  reduced  at  least  $100,000,000  annually,  of  tbeir 
Horn,  Ward,  Gadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  aggregate  amount;  and  a  day,  within  three  years, 
Washburn,  Welker,  Whittemore,  Thomas  Williams^  should  be  named  for  the  general  resumption  of  specie 
James  P.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 120.  payments. 

Nats — Messrs.    Archer,   Baker,    Beattv,    Bock,         rru^  -.^4.:^ c  -xr     r\     •  j.    .^^^^  f/» 

Bowen,  BromweU,  Burr,  iemamin  F.  BuQor,  RodI        ^he  motion  of  Mr.  Davis  was  not  agreed  to. 


crick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  C'ovodo,  Th©  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 

Deweese,  Donnelly,  Effrieston,  Ela,  Eldridge,  Farns-  ment  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
worth,  Fox,  French,  Golladay,  Gpss,  Grover,  Haight,        Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike 

S^M^JS,"'Th^i.  !oTe?ECKe?J;  ?H*  t'^?  ^^^  "^Otlo".  ^Wch  ,ras  lost  by  the 
Knott,  'William  Lawrence.  Loughridge,   Marshall, 


....«v.,   ,.*-.. «-^,  a^«M,-"««5",  «*«o"~M  following  vote : 

McCormick,  Mungen,  Niblack,  Nunn,  Orth,  Pike,  Teas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Cole,  Davis,  Doolittle, 
Ross,  Shanks,  Stevens,  Stokes,  Stone.  Taffe,  Thomas,  Fowler,  Howe,  and  Wade— 7. 
Tift.  Van  Trump,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cameron.  Cat- 
Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Young— 60.  tell,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  I)ixon» 
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Drake,  Edmnnds,  Terry,  Fessenden,  FrolinghiiTsen,  clared  that  the  fidth  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly 

Harlan,    Kellogg,   MeOreery,   McDonald,    Moigan,  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of 

Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn.  Patterson  all  obligations  of  the  United  States  not  bearing  in- 

of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Samsey.  Boss,  Shcr-  terest,  known  as  United  States  notes^  and  of  all  tho 

man,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Trumoull,  Welch,  interest-bearinff  obligations  of  the  United  States,  ex- 

Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilfton — 86.  copt  in  cases  wnere  uie  law  authorizing  the  issue  of 

ABsxar — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckidew.  Orimes,  Ear-  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the 

ris,   Henderson,   Hendricks,   Howard,   MorrOl   of  same  mav  be  paid  in  lawfuTmoney,  or  other  currency 

Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  Bice,  than  ffold  ana  silver.   But  none  of  said  interest- bear- 

SobertBon,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Spencer,   Bprague.  in^  ODligations  not  already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or 

Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Yiokers,  Warner,  Whyte,  ana  paid  before  maturity,  unless  at  such  time  United 

Tatee — 28.  States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin,  at  the  op- 

■xr     TT     3              i*  ir>          •            :» J.             :»  ^^^  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of 

Mr.  Henderson,  or  Missouri,  moved  to  amend  the  United  States,  bearinff  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 

the  second  section  so  as  to  read  as  foUows :  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed,  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin. 

-j»«.^-^T          ^jirm-^               * ..1.  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith 

And  UU  fur^rmadsd,  Th9t  any  contraoi  here-  to  make  provision,  at  the  learllest  pnictiSble  period, 

after  made  apecifloally  payable  m  com  sh^l  be  legal  fo,  the  r^emption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin, 

and  valid,   and  may  be  enforced  accordmg  to  its  Qeo.  2.  AniUUfuHh4reMeUd,  That  any  contract 

tenns.  hereafter  made  specifloally  payable  in  coin,  and  tho 

The  motion  was  lost  by  the  following  vote :  coMideration  of  which  may  be  a  loan  of  coin,  or  a 

A*iw  uxvruvu  w  f»  woi*  uj  wiv  AViAv »» 1U5  T  Mw  ^^  ^^  property,  or  the  rendering  of  labor  or  service 

YsAB— Messrs.   Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Dixon,  of  any  kind,  the  price  of  which,  as  carried  into  tho 

Fesfi&nden,  Henderson,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Stewart,  and  contract,  may  have  been  a^juatea  on  the  basis  of  the 

Trambull — 10.  coin  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  sale,  or  the  ren- 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony.  Cameron,  Cat-  dering  of  such  service  or  labor,  shall  be  legal  and 

tell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Davis,  Doolittle,  valid,  and  may  be  enforced  according  to  its  terms ; 

Drake,  Edmunds.   Perry.   Frelinghuysen.   Harlan,  and,  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  brought  for  uie  enforcement 

Howe,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Moigan,  Morrill  of  Ver-  of  any  such  contract,  proof  of  the  real  oonsider&tion 

mont,   Morton,   Nye,   Osborn,   Patterson  of  New  may  be  given. 

Hampshire,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sum-  _,     q,                  ^  r\^'         "j     ut^  ^x.^  a^ 

ncr,  %iayer,  Wade,  Welck,  WUley,  Williams,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "If  the  Secre- 

Wilaon— 34.  tary  will  send  the  report  and  the  bill  to  me,  I 

ABssin— Messrs.   Ba^rd,    Buckalew,    Fowler,  -w^iU  explain,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  resnlt  of 

Grim^,   Harris,  Hendncks.    Howard,    McCreery,  ^^iQ  conference.    The  Senate  made  four  amend- 

Morrill  of  Alaine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  ^«^x„  x^  ^.-l.    «i,^^  v;ii      tv»^  4Sw>4-  A*nA««/irviAT>i> 

Pool,  Bobertson,  'Saulabuiy,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Tip-  ^e^^  to  this  short  biU.     The  first  amendment 

fon,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Warner,  Whyte,  and  was  designed  to  extend  the  pledge  of  the  first 

Yates— 22.  section  to  the  United  States  notes  as  well  as 

The  bUl,  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Com-  ^^^  ^^^^ .  J5  *^^  House  biH,  the  obligatwns 

mittee,  wi  passed  by  the  foUowing  vote :  ^^^^  ^^P^  "    *^  "^^^^^l  ?  fe 

XT         ^         A  vv  i  n  **  n  r.    vr      n         -  tions,'  but  there  was  no  pledge  to  pay  in  com 

JS^^rX^-^^^F^eSTd^  UniSd  States  notes.    Th^  Senate,  by  striking 

FrelingiuysenT  Grimes,   Harlan,   Harris,   Howard,  OUt  the  words  'interest-beanng,Mntended  to 

MoTgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  extend  the  pledge  to  all  obligations  of  the 

Patterson  of  New  HampshireT.  Bobertson,  Sawver,  XJnited  States;  but  the  Honse  conferees  feared 

Shennan,  St^wt^umner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  ^^^  ^j^jg  ^^^j^  include   obUgations  not  in- 

lw!itois«.'coV  Bavis,  Doolittle,   Fowler,  tended  to  be  embraced  by  this  claim.    In  order 

HenderBon,  Hendricks,  McCreery,  McDonald,  Mor-  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  we  now  say  that  the 

ton,08bom,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  pledge  shall  extend  to  the  payment  of  all 

Spencer,  Wade,  and  Welch— 16.          ^     •,    ,  ,  United  States  notes  in  coin,  and  all  interest- 

C^SX^S,  ^^r^wWu^N'Sl^::  *«^  ""^g'tio^  except  those  J^here  other 

Pool,  Raiisey.  Bice,  Saulsbury,  Sprague.  Trumbull,  provision  was  made,  so  as  to  prevent  mcludmg 

Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Warner,  Whyte,  and  Yates— 20.  other  obligations  not  intended  to  be  reached 

"»r     cru               *  r^v^   »-:;i .   ttT  ^^««  4.^  bv  this  measure  I  and,  in  that  respect,  I  think 

♦»  41,-,  -_i.i<.  j«kt » »)  provement,  beoanse  it  is  more  ^teomc. 

•?i«S?««l  t«  .«.»«!  t/,  "The  selsond  amendment  of  the  Senate  was 

Tte  motion  was  ^eed  to.  ^  ^  .^        ^  ^    proviso  to  the  first  section. 

On  March  2d  the  Hon^  refiised  to  concpr  m  5^~^i*^^";„  "  ^^  ^  ^^^  genate  to  the  pro- 

„  onZu^^ih^^fc™       •         *P^  ^  ^e"  these :  That  it  tied  np  the  power  of 

a  committee  of  conference.  j^    Government  to  pay  the  debt,  or  do  any 

On  the  same  day  the  Senate  insisted  on  ita  Jh?,^''^^^  redndSg  the  rateV  interest 

amaldmen^  and  appomted  a  committee  of  iJSfafter  the  return  of  specie  payments.   This 

**^?^*^^           •**          «•     V  oj *^  provision  is  stricken  out  and,  instead  of  it,  we 

This  joint  committee,  on  March  8d,  reported  g               ^    provision  th^t  we  will  not  at- 

to  each  House  the  foUowmg  bdl  tempt  to  pay  the  principal  of  this  debt  nntU 

^^  •»  t'SgSSrA??i!JS.^t'.?iS!!^  "^"^ »"  either  we  ?eSume  specie  payments  or  we  can 

Saonoir  1.  BeU  enaeUdy  ete.^  That,  in  order  to  re-  sell  a  bond  beanng  a  lower  rato  of  interest 

move  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  than  the  bonds,  to  be  redeemed  at  par  in  coin, 

to  disduuge  all  iust  obli^tions  to  the  publio  cred-  rpj^                  ^  liberty  to  proceed  to  pay  off 

itors,  and  to  settle  conflicting  questions  and  mterpre-  AJl  "  7a+««^5,r«^  K^«^a  avati  if  «mPoi«  T^avmenta 

tatioJis  of  the  Uws,  by  virtae  of  which  obligatfons  ^^  outstanding  bonds,  even  if  specie  payments 

have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  de-  nave  not  been  resumed. 
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"  I  think  that  this  is  a  great  improvement,  feeling  of  outrage  that  is  in  me  at  this  constant 

The  United  States  postpones  payment  of  this  manipulation  of  the  finances,  first  of  the  Got- 

debt  nntil  we  can  pay  it  at  par  in  coin,  either  emment  and  then  of  the  people,  for  what  pnr- 

by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  by  the  resumption  of  pose  ?     You  have  contract€Kl  your  currency 

specie  payments,  and  we  also  announce  to  the  nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  three 

country  that  we  will  take  steps,  as  early  as  years  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  valne. 

practicable,  to  specie  payment  of  the  notes.  What  has  been  the  result  of  it?    Have  you  en- 

"  I  will  state,  in  regard  to  the  third  amend-  hanced  the  value  of  the  nation's  credit?    Not 

ment,  that  I  did  not  agree  to  the  conclusion  in  one  cent.    You  have  prostrated  every  interest 

regard  to  it.    The  third  amendment  of  the  and  every  industry  in  consequence  of  that  most 

Senate  was  made  on  motion  of  the  honorable  suicidal  and  most  damnable  policy.    I  protest,, 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen),  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  industries  of  this 

to  strike  out  the  last  clause  of  the  second  sec-  country  and  in  their  behalf,  representing  them 

tion.    That  dause  allowed,  by  implication  at  as  I  do,  and  as  1  know  they  at  present  exist, 

least,  the  consideration  of  a  negotiable  note  to  against  the  additional  load  that  will  be  put  on 

be  inquired  into  between  others  than  the  ori-  them  by  this  most  unholy  and  most  inconsld- 

ginal  parties.    In  order  to  avoid  that  construe-  erate  legislation." 

tion,  tide  Senate  struck  out  that  last  clause,  Mr.  Hendricks :  ^'  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
leaving  the  question  of  inquiring  into  the  con-  tend  again  to  discuss  this  question,  but  to  ask 
sideration  to  depend  upon  the  general  and  of  the  Senate  whether  this  body  is  now  pre- 
local  law  in  each  State.  That  is  tlie  way  it  pared  to  change  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ought  to  be ;  but  the  House  conferees  were  not  emment  and  its  creditors,  as  is  proposed  by 
wiUing  to  agree  to  this  report  unless  this  pro-  this  report?  In  my  judgment  the  measure  has 
vision  was  retained.  I  myself  was  not  dis-  not  been  improved  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
posed to  yield  that,  but  a  mjjority  of  the  Sen-  mittee  of  conference.  By  this  proposition  we 
ate  conferees  thought  it  was  better  to  yield  in  now  undertake  to  waive  permonenUy  the  right 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  to  redeem  the  five-twenty  bonds  during  the 
words  which  are  retained  and  which  the  Sen-  period  of  twenty  years  allowed  by  the  original 
ate  struck  out  are  these :  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  and 

And,  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  brought  for  the  enforce-  to  provide  that  the  Government  shall  not  re- 

ment  of  any  su(^  contract,  proof  of  the  real  conaid-  deem  at  all  unless  Treasury  notes  are  equal 

eration  may  be  given.  with  gold  in  value. 

"That  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  proof  "This,  sir,  is  now  the  distinct  proposition; 
could  be  given  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  honafide  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  the  absence  of  a  new 
holder  on  a  note  where  there  was  usury  be-  consideration,  we  undertake  to  bind  the  Gov- 
tween  the  original  parties ;  but,  as  this  clause  emment  to  a  material  modification  of  the  con- 
does  not  state  the  effect  of  the  evidence  on  the  tract,  to  the  ben^t  of  the  creditor  and  to  the 
real  consideration,  we  thought  it  better,  or  at  prejudice  of  the  people.  After  the  contract 
least  a  msjority  of  the  conferees,  against  my  has  been  made  by  the  law  and  by  the  langaaji^e 
opinion,  thought  it  best,  to  leave  that  clause  of  the  bonds,  and  before  the  maturity  of  the 
iu,  rather  than  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bonds,  why  shall  we  undertake  to  change  the 
bill."  nature  and  extent  of  tiliat  contract  ?    Why  not 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Bhode  Island,  said:  "Mr.  leave  it  as  it  stood  at  the  time  the  Govem- 

President,  I  desire  in  one  word,  in  behalf  of  ment  made  the  contract?    There  were  some 

the  industries,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  of  this  merits  in  the  funding  bill  urged  by  the  Senator 

country,  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  from  Ohio  last  year  and  urged  by  the  Oommit- 

the  passage  of  this  act,  a  measure  calctSated,  tee  on  Finance  in  its  elaborate  report  of  Pe- 

in  my  judgment,  more  to  repudiate  the  national  cember,  1867.    There  was  some  compensation 

debt  than  any  measure  that  has  yet  been  en-  in  that  measure.    In  that  bill  it  was  proposed 

acted,  and  as  certain  to  result  in  that  direction  as  a  compensation  to  the  tax-payers  that  there 

if  the  people  are  trae  to  themselves.    It  seems,  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  mterest,  that  the 

sir,  that  the  industries  of  this  country,  crushed  six  per  cent,  bonds  should  fall  to  four  and  four 

to  the  very  earth  in  the  past  three  years,  are  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  large  saving 

not  crushed  sufficiently,  but  they  must  have  annually  to  the  people  in  int^est  and  a  very 

this    staggering,  this  most  outrageous  blow  great  relief  to  the  burdened  interests  of  the 

dealt  upon  them.    If  there  is  any  measure  cal-  country ;  but,  as  I  thought,  not  sufficient  to 

culated  to  prostrate  whatever  there  is  in  the  justify  then  a  change  of  the  contract, 
present  profitable  occupation  of  this  country,        "  But  now,'  Mr.  President,  abandoning  the 

this  is  it.    I  affirm  to  this  Senate  and  to  this  idea  of  compensation,  it  is  proposed,  wlthont 

country,  and  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  it^  that  consideration,  as  far  as  we  now  can  do  it,  to 

there  is  no  industry,  commencing  three  years  change  the  contract  and  to  make  obligations 

ago,  that  is  at  all  in  a  profitable  condition  ex-  which  may  be  redeemed  within  a  specified 

cept  that  which  is  receiving  to-day  the  pap  period,  in  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  Govern- 

of  Government  appropriations.    Why  tamper  ment,  gold  obligations.    Where  is  the  retnrnf 

with  this  most  sacred  and  most  delicate  instru-  The  present  proposed  policy  is  in  strange  con- 

ment  ?    Sir,  I  have  not  words  to  express  the  trast  with  the  policy  that  was  adopted  at  the 
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time  this  debt  was  contracted.    As  I  read  to  interfere  with  the  funding  of  these  notes.    I 

the  Senftte  the  other  evening  from  the  report  saj  nnqnestionably  it  will.    If  these  notes  can 

of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  policy  of  be  fonded  and  disposed  of  in  that  way  after 

Congress  in  1862  and  1863  was,  to  reduce  the  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  would  be  a  direct 

value  of  the  paper  currency  issued  bj  the  Gov-  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  that  is  here 

emment  so  as  that  there  should  be  an  induce-  given.    What  is  the  pledge  that  is  given  ?    It 

meat  on  the  part  of  the  persons  holding  that  is  a  pledge  given  to  the  whole  country  that  the 

currency  to  invest  it  in  the  bonds.    Deprecia-  Government  will  make  provision  at  the  earliest 

tion  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Government —  practicable  moment  not  to  fund  these  notes, 

a  depreeii^ied  currency  made  necessary,  in  the  not  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  contraction, 

language  of  the  committee,  by  the  fact  that  which  has  been  condemned  most  solemnly  by 

the  bonds  would  not  sell  under  the  act  of  Feb-  Congress,  but  that  it  will  make  jprovision  to 

mary  25,  1862.     The  depreciated   currency  redeem  these  notes  in  coin.    If  this  pledge  is 

was  the  consideration  the  Government   re-  treated  as  a  nullity  before  it  has  even  been 

ceived  for  its  bonds,  and  that  depredation  was  passed,  we  need  not  place  much  importance 

brought  about  npon  a  purpose  and  a  policy,  upon  it  hereafter." 

To  secure  a  sale  of  bonds  then,  the  currency  Kr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  Now,  the 
was  purposely  depreciated ;  but  when  the  simple  question  is,  as  to  this  part  of  the  bill. 
Government  comes  to  assume  and  to  provide  did  the  people  of  the  country  expect  when 
for  its  payment^  then  the  opposite  policy  is  to  these  bonds  were  issued,  did  those  who  sup- 
be  adopted  and  the  currency  is  to  be  by  spe-  ported  the  Government  during  the  rebellion 
cial  legislation  appreciated,  or  if  it  cannot  be  and  the  men  who  gave  their  money  to  the 
appreciated,  then  that  the  bonds  shall  not  be  Government  and  took  these  bonds— did  they 
paid  until  the  Government  can  pay  in  gold,  expect  that  they  would  be  paid  in  depreciated 
Why  tins  reversal  of  poHcyf  If  it  was  right  paper!  Was  it  the  general  expectation  of  the 
that  the  Government  should  be  paid  for  these  country  that  these  bonds  would  be  cancelled 
bcmds  in  a  currency  purposely  depreciated,  by  promises  of  the  Government  depreciated  in 
why  is  there  an  obli^tion  that  we  shaU  pro-  value,  or  was  it  the  general  understanding  that 
Tide  for  an  appreciation  of  the  currency  when  they  would  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  ? 
the  Government  comes  to  redeem  tiie  bonds?  Suppose  you  a^nit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
I  desire  that  there  shall  be  an  appreciation  of  ment,  that  they  are  payable  in  Treasury  notes, 
the  currency ;  but,  as  I  said  the  other  evening,  then  the  other  conclusion  necessarily  follows 
I  look  to  that  only  through  a  restored  pros-  that  these  notes,  when  payment  was  to  be 
perity  in  the  budness  of  the  country."  made,  were  to  be  worth  their  face  in  gold. 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  That  was  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  at 
dent,  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  con-  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  it  is  for 
ferenoe,  but  I  could  not  sign  this  report  for  the  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  understand- 
reason  that  it  would  commit  me  to  a  construe-  ing  m  good  fiaith  that  this  bill  is  enacted,  and 
tion  of  the  law  and  the  contract  in  reg(urd  to  I  do  not  understand  that  in  any  respect  it 
the  five-twenty  bonds  from  which  I  have  aJ-  changes  the  nature  or  even  the  form  of  the 
ways  dissented.  I  believe  that  under  the  law  contract.  It  is  simply  a  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  had  as  much  right  to  pay  the  Government  that  these  bonds  when  they 
those  bonds  in  legal-tender  notes  as  it  has  to  are  paid  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
pay  any  other  debt,  and  that  this  declaration  and  that  pledge  is  accompanied  by  another 
is  substantially  a  change  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  Treasury  notes  shall  also  be  paid  in 
it  is  committing  the  Government  to  a  payment  gold ;  so  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
in  coin  which  is  not  required  by  the  original  ment,  without  any  distinction,  shall  be  so  paid, 
contract.  Therefore  I  cannot  and  will  not  No  preference  is  given  to  the  bondholders  by 
vote  for  it.  this  bill,  none  given  to  those  who  hold  Treas- 

i(  But,  Mr.  President,  this  report  contains  one  ury  notes  of  the  Government ;  but  here  is  a 

important  statement  which  I.  would  be  very  solemn  pledge  of  this  nation  made  at  this  time, 

glad  to  vote  for  if  I  could  do  so  without  voting  to  be  noticed  by  the  whole  world,  that  the 

for  the  rest  of  it.    It  is,   *'  and  the  Unitea  €h)vemment  of  the  United  States  will  redeem 

States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  all  its   promises,  without   distinction,  in  the 

provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  money  that  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  world, 

the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  This  is  the  promise  that  is  made,  and  this  is  all 

coin.'    This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  state-  there  is  of  it." 

ment  upon  the  part  of  the  conference  com-  "  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  second  section,  it  is  not 

mittee.    It  prescribes  the  way  by  which  the  precisely  in  the  form  that  I  should  desire  to 

Government  shall  return  to  specie  payments,  have  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  agree  unless 

and  the  €k>veniment  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  this  second  section  was  incorporated  in  the  re- 

that  it  will  make  provision  at  the  earliest  prao-  port  as  it  was  adoj^ted  by  the  House ;  Mid,  as 

ticable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  green-  it  is  a  piece  of  le^slation  which  contains  no 

back  currency  in  coin.    The  Senator  from  Ver-  pledge  or  promise  whatever  to  anybody,  it 

mont  a  little  while  ago  asked  a  question  of  the  may,  if  it  is  found  to  be  bad  in  operation,  be 

chairman  ofthe  committee,  whether  this  would  changed,  by  subsequent  legislation.     If  this 
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provision  as  to  gold  contracts  is  not  satisfac-    Blair.  fiontweU,  Boven.  Bovden.  Brooks,  Broomall, 
tory  to  the  people,  if  it  is  found  to  be  defective    5{*^®yj  .9*^®vS*^'  9!^5f '  ChurehUl,  Beader  W. 


in  any  way,  the 

gress  at  its  next  

from  passing  a  law  that  will  change  it,  and  field,'  Gove.  Oriswold' HulBoy,  Hauflfhev'  Heaton, 
make  it  conform  to  the  necessities  and  circam-  ?»«^y;,^»  Hopper,  Hotchkisa.  Bichard  D.  Hub- 
stances  of  the  country."  Y^  ^""^^  J^^ckea,  Alexander  H.  Jonea,  Judd, 
.  Mr.  Norton,  of  iSnnesota,  said:  "My  ob-  '^f:^^^^!kJ^^^^^^^ 
jection  to  this  proposition  is,  that  it  looks  to  loir,  Marvin,  Mayntfd,  McCarthy;  McKee,  liercur, 
and  inevitably  brings  about  a  permanency  of  Miner,  Moore,  M!oorhea<L  MorreU,  Mollins,  Myen, 
the  public  debt  What  is  the  interest  of  the  S*^»^;,^^».^'S®5"»  /T?'  P«[*»^i  P«*«"i 
Government  in  regard  to  the  public  debt?  It  S*?!!!'  ^%  K^^  Pobmd,  Pnoe,  Pnnce,  Baum, 
•  xL  i.  •*  1.  ij  V  I  xu  *1  1  i»  A.  ^«  Bobeitaon.  Bobinaon,  Boots,  Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Sco- 
is  that  It  should  be  in  the  control  of  the  Gov-  field,  Shaiabarger,  Smith.  Btartwekther,  Stevens, 
emment.  The  Government,  acting  for  and  Stewart,  Stover,  8n>her,Taber,  Taylor^rowbridge, 
representing  the  people,  should  have  the  debt  TwichelL  Upeon^mt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyok,  Vtrd, 
in  their  control,  and  when  they  were  able  to  S?*^i??HS.S-  ^•»^?'^  ^ST"  ^W^k  m™' 
pay  it  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  it.  The  ZfZ'B^^UB  '  ""'  ^  ^^ 
interest  of  the  bondholders  is,  that  it  should  NAv^Mewirs.  AdkmB,  Archer,  Baker,  Bcatty, 
be  m  their  control,  and  that  the  Government  Beck,  Boyer,  BromweU,  Burr,  Boderick  iL  BnUer, 
should  not  pay  any  of  it  until  they  are  willing  Gary,  Cobb,  Cobnm,  Cook,  Deweeae,  Dookery,  Don- 
to  receive  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  people  2?Uy.  Eldri^,  Fmaworth,  Getz,  Golladay,  Qosb, 

bear  the  burdens  in  the  shape  of  taxation.  Wn!,^::^;^^^^!^^^              ^7^^"'  vZ' 

4t  Ti,/«%  ♦>»;-  *v»rv,«rvo:4-{^«  y.wAm^^  4-^  ««  »^4.»«i  ^^i  Ingenioll,  Johnson,  Thomas  I*.  Jones,  Kerr, 

"  Then  this  proposition  brings  to  an  actual  KnottTWilliam  Uwrence,  Marshall   MoCormick, 

issue,  as  I  think,  the  interest  of  the  people  McCnilough,  Mungen,  Nibiaok,  Orth^ruyn,  Bin- 

who  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  interest  of  the  men  dall.  Boss,  Shanks,  SltgreavesTstoneTThomss,  Tift, 

who  hold  the  public  debt  and  pay  compara-  ^^"^^^  ^•T?™y*vJ'?v^'^.Si\.^'^4?^*°' 

f?^^i«.  «rx«o  A#^^  ♦«^«>a  .   ^^A  k^<.«.^  T  -1^  :«  Van  Trump,HeniyD.  Washburn,  William  Williams, 

hvely  pone  of  the  taxes ;  and  because  I  we  in  g^^  ^.^  Ft  Vilsoi,  Wood,  Wookward,  and  Yaun^ 

it  a  question  between  the  men  who  hold  the  — sj'. 

debt  and  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  n^  Vororo— Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Banbi, 

because  I  believe  that  Congress  should  look  to  Blackburn,  Blaine,  Boles.  Buckland,  Benuunu^  F. 

the  interests  of  the  people  quite  as  much  as  to  Butler,  Collitt,  Covode,  Delano,  Driggs,  Edwarda, 

the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  I  beUeve  the  gfi:gl«»tom  Ela,  Fox.  French,  Glossbrenner,  Gravely^ 

^^oiA»^  /v*  ♦!,:-  flA<.«:o.«  ryf  n^w^,ZLma  ^^^^^4>  k-.  Grover,  Hamilton,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  v. 

residue  of  this  session  of  Congress  cannot  be  Hubba^,  Humphry,  Kelley,Kitchenr2oonta,  Lorn, 

more  profitably  spent  than  m  discussmg  this  Louffhridge,Morrissey,Newoomb,  Nicholson,  Nunn, 

very  measure.    It  would  be  far  better  for  the  ** "- -  «l_i__  ,>.•_.  *<.,  ,^  «  ,^   «_  ,,.^    «.-!... 

interests  of  the  country  that  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  should  fail  than  that  this  proposition  ^H^AVt^A^^' 
should  nass.    The  Senator  from  Oregon  talked  •o'^»  "^d  Wmdom-48. 

about  this  Congress  pledging  the  faith  of  the  On  March  8d,  the  Speaker  resigned  his  scat, 

nation,  and  that  nothmg  of  repudiation  should  ^^d  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York,  was 

1^1?  ^^l"?  ""JVv®'''  J"^?  *^"*  Confess  pledges  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  m  Speaker, 

the  faith  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  five-twenties  xhe   foUo wing  joint  resolution  was  also 

in  corn,  they  repudiate  the  faiterests  of  the  pegged  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 

people,  Mid  impose  upon  them  burdens  that  Sent  on  February  «th^  and  became  of  force 

they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear."  ^^,^^^^^  ^^  signature? 
The  result  was  announced,  as  follows: 

--         _  _            *  ,^  ...   X,           ^               ^  Jimlv^d  hv  the  Senate  and  Home  of  SmreteiUaUv^ 

T'=;if~"¥?*'"^  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cmicpon,  Cat-  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  CongrSe  aetembUd, 

tell,  Chandler,  Cpnkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra^n,  f  hat  the  persons  now  holding  oivU  offices  in  the  pro- 


»  •   V% f.  "^w    v**v.ii*«%*        **.»   wv«    w   prescribe   •»  -.n— nn    wm    V— — T 

Bhlre^Btosey.  ShennanJBtewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  and  for  other  purposes,»»  approved  July  2, 1862,  shalli 

Van  Wmkle,  Warner,  Willey,  and  Willianas-Sl.  ©n  the  passage  of  this  resohition,  be  removed  there- 

Nays— Messrs.  Bavard,  Buckalew,   Cole,  Davis,  from ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  com- 

Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendrioks,  KcUogR,  McCreery,  manders  to  flU  the  vacancies  so  created  by  the  tp- 

McDonald,  Morton,  Norton,  Osbom,  Tatterson  of  pointment  of  persons  who  can  take  said  oath:  Pro- 

Tennessee,    Bobertson,    Boss,    Sawyer,    Spencer,  f^ded,  That  the  provisions  of  thU  resolution  shall  not 

Sprague,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vlckers,  Wade,  and  Whyte  apply  to  persons  who,  bv  reason  of  the  removal  of 

**•  -,  ^  ,  _    _         -,     ,  tnelrdisabilitiesasprovidedin  the  fourteenth  amend- 

ABSBWTj-Messrs.    Grimes,    Harlan,    Henderson,  ment  to  the  Constitution,  shaU  have  qualllled  for  any 

Howe,    PomOToy,  Pool,    Bioe,   Saulsbury,  Welch,  office  in  pursuance  of  the  act  entitled  •*  An  so*  pre- 

Wilson,  and  Yates— 11.  scribijy  an  oath  of  office  by  persons  from  whom  le»l 

So  the  report  was  concurred  in.  n  ^sesl'^'i^^ 

In  the  House  the  report  was  concurred  in  ahall  not  take  e^ictunm  thirty  days  from  and  after 

by  the  following  vote:  ito  pasaage:  And  it  ie  fyrther  provided.  That  this 

Y«As-Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  Delos  B.  SS^Si^^ 

Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Axtill,  Bailey,  Barnes,  "^«  ftpphcable  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Bamum,  Beaman,  Be]]jainin,  Benton,    Bingham,        The  session  closed  at  noon  on  March  4th. 
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The  first  session  of  the  Fortj-first  Congress* 
commenced  at  12  ic,  March  4th.  In  the  Senate, 
Schnyler  Colfax  was  qaalified  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  chair. 

In  the  House,  James  G.  Blaine  was  chosen 
Speaker,  he  having  received  185  rotes,  and 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  57  votes. 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  6th,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  Presideut 
Grant: 

*  Tbe  following  Is  a  lint  of  the  members  of  Congref  s : 

SBHATX. 

Jlabama^'WXaMTd  Warner,  George  S.  Spencer. 

Arbtnta»—Alextaxdn  McI>onald,^n1«mIn  F.  Bice. 

CkU^onda-^ComQUxut  Cole,  Eai^ne  Casaerly. 

Ckmneeaetd^'W\mam  A,  Backingtuun,  Orrin  S.  Ferry. 

IMknoortf— Thomas  F.  Bajard,  WUlard  Saalsbuy. 

FlofidOr^JMiktk  Gilbert,  Tliomas  W.  Osbom. 

Georgia— "Sot  admitted. 

JBUtoU—JjTBUoi  Tmrnbnll,  BIchard  Yates. 

/fuitoia— Olirer  P.  Morton,  Daniel  D.  Pratt. 

ibico— James  W.  Grimes,  Jamee  Harlan. 

AoMOS— Samael  G.  Pomeroy,  Edmmd  G.  Boss. 

JTcm^ud^— Garret  Davis,  Thomas  C.  McCreery. 

Xotiiclafia— John  8.  Harrls^iUIam  P.  Kellogg. 

Jfoine— Hannibal  Hamlin,  WiUlam  Pitt  Feseenden. 

Maryland— WmUaa  T.  Hamilton,  GeoraeVickers. 

JTrajflfHiiiptfi    Hiarlfm  Somner,  Henry  Wllaon. 

JfidU^OM— Zachariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

JflftfftMOto— Akocander  Bamsey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 

JfiMOiiri— Charles  D.  Drake,  Carl  Schorz. 

JTeftrggta   John  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

jr«vocta— Wnilam  M.  Btewaii,  James  W.  Kye. 

Ifew  Sm^piMre  —  jBmm  w.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
CiagUi. 

Jf&w  </irf«y— Alexander  G.  Cattdl,  John  P.  Stockton. 

Jfew  Tbri^Boscoe  ConkUne,  Beoben  B.  Fenton. 

S&rih  Oanlbut—Jowph.  C.  Abbott,  John  PooL 

Ohi»-John  Sherman,  Allen  G.  Thnrman. 

OruvPSfi— Henry  W.  Corbett,  Geoive  H.  Williams. 

/»nimiBOnto— Simeon  Cameron,  John  Scott 

JBAods  Jiriojid— WlUiam  Spragne,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

jEkfuth  doroilibia— Tbomaa  J.  jEtobertson,  Fredsrick  A. 
Sawyer. 

Tennstm^  WOHam  G.  Brownlow,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

Fsnnon^-^nsthi  8.  Morrin,  Oconee  F.  Bdmnnds. 

Weti  Fityinte— Arthnr  J.  Boreman,  Waitmon  T.  Wtl- 

fBMDiniCi»— Timothy  O.  Howe,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter. 


JTot  admitted  at  thU  ienUm, 


yirTMOj 


BonsB. 


ArkansoB—lMffai  H.  Boots,  Anthony  A.  C.  Bogers, 
Thomas  Bolee. 
.^Ifotanui— KntHled  to  six  members,  bat  not  yet  elected. 
Cattfimia   Ssmapl  B.  Axtell,  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  James 

A.  Jobnaon. 

CbniMetfctf^-Jalias  Strong,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Storkweather,  WiUlsm  H.  Bamnm. 

/Wdtffors— Benjamin  T.  Biggs. 

.FIiDritfa--Ohar]es  M.  Hamilton. 

G«>fyiki->Bntitled  to  seven  members,  but  no  election 
yet  been  hdd, 

iZSiMti—John  A.  Logan,  Norman  B.  Jndd.  John  F. 
Famaworth,  Bliha  B.  Washbnme,*  John  B  Hawley, 
Ebon  C.  IneersoIL  Barton  C.  Cook,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 
^eH^  M.  CoJlom,  T.  W.  McNeely.  Albert  G.  Barr,  Samael 
S.  Msrshan,J6hn  B.  Hay,  JohnM.  Crebs. 

JididiuK-WilUam  B.  Nlblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  William 
Sw  Hohnan,  George  W.  Jnllan,  John  Oobam,  Daniel  W. 
yooTheee,  Godkyre  S.  Orth,  James  M.  Tyner,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  w HUam  WilUams,  Jasper  Packard. 

ittpo— Oeonro  W.  McCrazy,  wUllam  Smyth,  William 

B.  Amson,  THIliam  Loagbndge,  Francis  W.  Palmer, 
Charles  Pomerqy. 

jrAuos—Sidney  Clarke. 

^entod^— Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  William  M.  Sweeny., 
Jacob  8.  GoUsday,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Boyd  Winchester, 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams, 
JohnM.  Bice. 

•BMl0M«,lfaiiikMh. 


To  the  Senate  of  tfte  United  States  : 

Since  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  And  that  bv  the  eighth  section  ot  the  act 
of  Congress,  approvea  September  2, 1789,  it  is  pro- 
vided as  follows,  to  wit : 

^^And  be  itjitrther  enacted.  That  no  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  instituted  by  this  act  shall  di- 
rectly or  inairectly  be  concerned  or  interested  in 
carryinjif  on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be 
owner  m  whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea-vessel,  or  pur- 
chase, by  himself  or  another  in  trust  for  him,  any 

^B         MIM  •  -  Mil  

LouMana—1  (Taeaucy),  Lewis  A.  Sheldon,  8  (Tacancy), 
4  (vacancy),  6  (vacancy). 

ifoins— John  Lyneo,  Samael  P.  Morrill,  James  G. 
Blaine,  John  A.  Peters,  Bngene  Hale. 

Jfaryton<f— Samuel  Hambleton,  Stevenson  Archer, 
Thomas  Swann,  Patrick  Hamuli,  Frederick  Stone. 

JfoMOc^aMt^l*— James  Bafflnton.  Cakes  Ames,  Ginery 
Twichell,  Samael  Hooper,  Beoiamln  F.  Butler,  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  George  S.  Boatwell,*  George  F.  Hoar,  William 
B.  Washbam,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

JfkUfl^afir-Femando  C.  Beaman,  William  L.  Stoaghton, 
Austin  Blair,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Ban- 
dolnh  Sl^ckland. 

if2nna«^a~Morton  S.  Wilkinson.  Eugene  M..WiIson. 

IfiM^Mtopi— Entitled  to  live  members,  but  no  election. 

JfUaOKn— Erastus  Wells,  Gostavos  A.  Finkelbarv, 
jHmes  B.  McCormick.  S.  H.  tBoyd,  Samael  S.  Bardett, 
Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Joel  F.  Asper,  John  F.  Benjamin, 
Da^d  P.  Dyer. 

JVsfrroAto— John  TSife. 

JVinNMfa— Thomas  Fitch. 

Ifew  ffampshireSacoh  EL  Ela,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Ja- 
cob Benton. 

New  JiiTMy— William  Moore,  Charles  Halght,  John  T. 
Bird,  John  Hill,  Orestes  Cleveland. 

New  Forifc— Henry  A.  Beeves,  John  G.  Schimiaker, 
HenryW.  Slocum,  John  Fox.  John  Morrissey,  Samael  S. 
Cox.  Uervey  C.  Calkin,  James  Brooks,  Fernando  Wood, 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Gtoorge  W.  Greene,  John  H.  Ketcfaam, 
John  A.  Griswold,  Stephen  L.  Mayham,  Adolphus  H. 
Tanner,  Orange  Ferris,  William  A.  Wheeler.  Stephen 
Saudford,  Charles  S.  Knapp.  Addison  H.  Lamn,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Churchill,  Dennis  McCarthy, 
George  W.  Cowies,  William  H.  Kelsey,  Gil6s  W.  Hotch- 
kiss,  Hamilton  Ward,  Noah  Davis,  John  Fisher,  David  S. 
Bennett,  Porter  Sheldon. 

North  CafvO^ia— Clinton  L.  Cobb,  David  Heaton,  Oliver 
H.  Dockery,  John  T.  Deweese,  Israel  G.  Lash,  Francis  £. 
Shober,  Alexander  H.  Jones.t 

OlUo—Teter  W.  Strader,  Job  B.  Stevenson,  Bobert  C. 
Schenck,  Wliliam  Lawrence.  William  Mungen.  John  A. 
Smith,  James  J.  Wlnans,  John  Beatty,  Edward  F.  Dickin- 
son, Trnman  H.  Hoag,  John  T.  Wilson,  Philip  Van 
Trump,  Georoe  W.  Morgan,  Martin  Welker,  Ellakim  H. 
Moore,  John  A.  Bingham,  Jacob  \  Ambler,  William  H. 
Upson,  James  A.  Garfield. 

Orv0on^^osephS.  Smith. 

Fennmlvania  —  Bamnel  J.  Bandall,  Charles  O^Neill, 
Leonard  Myers,  t  William  D.  Kelley,  John  B.  Beading, 
John  Stiles,  Washington  Townsend,  J.  Lawrence  Gets, 
Oliver  J.  Dickey,  HenryL.  Cake, Daniel M.  Van  Auken, 
George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Mercnr,  John  B.  Packer, 
BIchard  J.  Haldeman,  Jonn  Cessna,  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
William  H.  Armstrong.  Glenni  W.  Scofleld,  Calvhi  W. 
GiUUhin,  SI  (vacancy),  James  8.  Negley,  Darwin  Phelps, 
Joseph  B.  Donley. 

SKode  Jttafu^-Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

South  Carottna—BeDiamin  F.  Whitiemore,  C.  C.  Bowen, 
8.  D.  Hoge,  4  (vacancyjL 

I^mfMsee— Roderick  B.  Butler,  Horace  Maynard,  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokes,  Lewis  Tillman,  William  F.  Prosser, 
Samuel  M.  Ameu,  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  W.  J.  Smith. 

Ftfrmon^-Charles  W.  Willard,  Luke  P.  Pohmd,  Worth- 
Ington  C.  Smith. 

weet  Vhyinia—lMMC  H.  Duvall,  James  C.  McGrew, 
John  8.  Wftcher. 

TTIscofWin— Halbert  E.  Paine,  Bei\)amin  F.  Hopkins, 
Amasa  Cobb.  Charles  A.  Eldrldge,  Philetus  Sawyer,  Cad- 
walader  C.  Washburn. 


Not  admitted  at  thie  eeeeion. 


Jtiteieeippit 

Texae^ 

Virginia, 


•  RMtgiMd,  M«reb  lStk« 

\  DM  not  qiiAll(y. 

t  Ib  plac*  of  Jofaa  Uofldt,  hsimM. 
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public  lands  or  other^ublio  property,  or  be  concerned  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welkor,  Wheeler, 

in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  Whittemore,  Wilkinson.  Willard,  Williams,  JolmT. 

of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  take  or  apply  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Witcher — ^109. 

to  his  own  use  any  emolument  or  gain  for  neffotiatmg  Nats  —  Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  BlgTS, 

any  business  in  the  sud  Department  other  than  what  Bird,  Burr,  Cleveland,  Dickinson,  Eldridge,  Golla- 

shall  he  allowed  by  law ;  and  if  any  person  shall  of-  day,  Griswold,  Hamill.  Holman,  Thomas  L.  Jones, 

fend  against  any  of  the  prohibitions  of  this  act  he  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mayham,  McOonnidk,  Me- 

shall  be  deemea  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  Neely,  Moffet,  Mungen,  Kiblack,  Potter,  BandsU, 

forfeit  to  the  Unit^  States  the  penalty  of  $3,000,  and  Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  Sohumaker,  Slociun,  BtOes, 

shall  upon  conviction  be  removed  from  ofBLce  ana  for-  Strader,  Bwann,   Sweeney.   Trimble,  Van  Aoken, 

ever  thereafter  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Eugene  H.  Wilson, 

the  United  States :  Provid^y  That  if  anjr  other  per-  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 4S. 

son  than  a  public  prosecutor  shall  give  information  Not  Vonvo— Messrs.  Ames,  Aimstroiu^  Bettty, 

of  any  such  offenoe  upon  which  a  prosecution  and  Beok^  Bennett,  Boyd,  Brooks,  Baqamin  F.  Butler, 

oonviction  shall  be  had,  one-half  the  uoreeud  penalty  Calkm,  Clarke,  Cunton  L.  Cobb,  Creba,  Dewee^e, 

of  $8,000,  when  recovered,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Dixon,  Dockeiy,  Htch,  Fox,  Getz,  Greene,  Hught, 

person  giving  such  information.*'  Haldeman,  Hambleton,   Hamilton,  Hawkins,  Hay, 

In  view  ofthese  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoag,  In^rsoU,  Johnson,  Lynch,  MoCazthy,  Mercnr, 

Stewart  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Sen*  Morgan,  Morriasey,  Peters,  Booers,  Bchenck,  Joseph 

ate,  I  would  ask  that  he  be  exempted  by  joint  resolu-  S.  Smitn,  William  J.  Smith,  Worthington  G.  Smith, 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  from  the  opera-  Stone,  Strickland,  and  Van  Horn — ^. 
tionsofthesame.                            IT.  S.  GBANT. 

WASHnroTOK,  D.  C,  March  6, 1869.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Bntler,  of  Massachn- 

On  March  9th,  and  before  any  action  had  chetts,  introdnced  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  rega- 

been  taken  on  the  preceding  message,  the  fol-  lating  the  tennre  of  certain  civil  offices,  which 

lowing  was  received  from  the  President :  'w^as  read  and  passed— yeas  188,  nays  16,  not 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee  :  voting  40.                                                  ^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  permitted  to  I&  the  Senate,  on  tbe  same  day,  this  Howe 

withdraw  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  my  bill  was  taken  np  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 

message  ofthe  6th  instant,  requesting  the  passage  of  Committee.     On  March  16th  the  committee 

X';?:rlr^*^?S2&y1rSnErd£  proposed  ^  strike  o"t  th«  wora«reped^" 

abilities  imposed  by  section  eight  of  the  act  of  Con-  ^d  to  msert  "suspended  until  the  next  session 

gross  approved  September  2, 1789.  of  Congress." 

^                ^  ^    ,,    ,        ^-  S-  GBANT.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  lUinois,  said:  "While  the 

WABHraoTos,  D.  C,  March  9, 1869.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believed  that  it 

The  request  was  granted.  was  proper  that  the  present  Administration 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  8tb,  the  bill  for  the  should  not  be  embarrassed  or  obstructed  in  its 

further  protection  of  equal  rights  in  the  Dis-  efforts  to  introduce  reform  into  the  public  ser- 

trict  of  Columbia,  which  was  passed  at  the  vice,  and  to  have  able  and  efficient  officers  to 

previous  session,  but  ftdled  to  receive  the  sig-  discharge  public  duties,  they  were  unwilling, 

nature  of  the  President,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  after  Congress  had  with  such  great  unanimity 

Sumner,  taken  up  and  passed  (see  page  — ),  adopted  this  law  within  the  last  two  years,  and 

On  March  15th  the  same  bill  passed  the  House,  adopted  it  upon  the  principle  that  some  law 

In  the  House,  on  March  10th,  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  this  kind  was  proper  to  regulate  the  civil 

of  Massachusetts^  offered  the  following  resolu-  service,  to  recommend  its   absolute  repeal ; 

tion :  and  believing  that  every  thing  could  be  accom- 

Setohedy  That  there  be  appomted  for  the  Forty-  plished  that  is  desired  by  any  one  by  removing 

first  Congress  a  select  Committee  on  Beconstruction,  this  law  out  of  the  way  for  the  present  and 

to  consist  of  thirteen  members,  under  the  same  rules  affording  an  opiwrtunity,  after  the  public  se^ 

and  regulations  aa  govejned  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^e  shdl  have  been  reformed  in  this  matter 

Beconstruction  Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  and  ^«  Zm^T^JT^^Z^AZ,  *uTuin  liL^^^^.^^  with 

that  aU  the  documento  and  resolutions  Fefore  the  of  office,  to  consider  the  bill  dMC0ime<rted  witft 

Committee  on  Beconstruction  of  the  hist  Congress  any  pressure  for  office,  they  thought  It  better 

yet  undisposed  of  bo  referred  to  them.  to  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  act  until 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote:  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  then  Oon- 

YEAs-Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper,  gress  can  either  repeal  it  or  adopt  some  civil 

Bailey,  Banks,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bingham,  Blair,  service  bill,  which,  in  its  judgment,  shall  oe 

Boles,  Boutwell,  Bowen,  Bumnton.  Burnett,  Boder*  thought  to  be  for  the  best  and  permanent  in* 

i?15:?"?i!!;J''*,?'£t"°^Pi,^^' itilir^^^^^^  teresto  of  the  country.    It  was  with  thfa  view 


Ian,  Hale,  flawley,   Heaton,   Hill,'  Hoar,   hooper,  law  should  be  suspended  until  the  next  session 

Hopkins,  Hotchkiss,  Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  of  Congress" 

Un  LMh  La^i^ni^^'L^^^^  ^'  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  siud :  "It  is  not  m; 

McCraryJ  McQrew,'  EliStiii   H.   Moo?e|  Jesw  h!  Purpose  to  go  into  an  argument  of  the  oonsti- 

Moore.  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  tutional  question  where  the  power  of  removal 

Morrill,  Negley,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packud,  Packer,  is  vested.    That  question  has  been  argued  nn- 

?^®'  0*"^?/^  fl    ^\  fl     *^'  ^a'^T'/A'  lH"^^'  tU  I  imagine  no  new  Kght  is  likely  to  be  shed 

&o^J&W^  r^^^-^^t^  not,  therefore,  Jo  into  tha 

Stokes,  Stouffhton,  Ti^e,  Tanner,  Tillman,  Town-  discussion,  fhrther  than  to  notice  the  differcm 

send,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  opinions  tbat  have  prevailed  with  respect  to  it. 
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"  Until  latelj  I  supposed  there  were  but  two  rote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tennre-of-oflSoe  Act, 
interpretstkuu  thoaght  of;  one  an  Interpreta-  and  that  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
tk>n  that  gives  to  the  President  the  nnqnalified  States  will  obey  the  Constitution  as  they  nn- 
power  of  remoTal,  the  other  an  interpretation  derstand  it ;  that  without  any  law  on  the 
that  requires  the  oonenrrence  of  the  Senate  in  statate*book  he  will,  in  every  instance,  submit 
thsezereiseof  the  power  of  removal  Of  late  to  the  Senate  the  question  of  removal  from 
1  understand  that  a  third  interpretation  ha^  ofBce.  Bo  Senators  expect  thatf  Do  they 
been  suggested,  and  that  is  that  the  President  expect  that  tiie  President  will  interpret  the 
may  exercise  the  power  of  removal,  but  sub-  Constitution  as  they  interpret  it,  and  act  upon 
ject  to  snoh  regulations  as  Congress  in  its  it  as  they  think  it  requires?  Do  they  expect 
wbdem  may  prescribe.  To  my  apprehennon,  that  every  removal  from  office  wiD  be  sub- 
sir,  this  third  view  of  the  Constitution  is  to-  mitted  to  this  body  if  the  Tenure-of-office  Act 
tally  inadmissible.  Either  the  power  is  vest-  should  be  repealed?  If  they  do  not  exi)ect 
ed  m  tiie  President  by  the  Constitution  with-  that,  what,  then,  do  they  propose  to  do  ?  Do 
ODt  hmife  or  ^uaMcatioD,  or  the  coneurrence  they  propose  to  suffer  the  President  of  the 
of  the  Senate  is  made  necessary  to  the  exercise  Unitea  States  to  violate  the  Constitution,  ao- 
of  that  power.  If  th^  Constitution  vests  the  cording  to  their  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
power  absolutely  in  the  Premdent,  then  it  is  not  ment ;  or  what  wiU  they  do  should  he  so  vio- 
oompetoit  for  Congress  to  restrict,  restrain,  or  late  it?  Should  he  so  violate  it,  and  should  he 
limit  it  So,  if  the  Constitution  vests  the  be  impeached  for  that  violation,  what  will  be 
power  in  the  President  with  the  concurrence  their  votes  on  the  impeachment?  Will  they 
of  tiie  Senate,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  for  find  him  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  an  infraction 
Congress  to  restrain  or  limit  or  restrict  a  of  the  Constitution?  If  they  believe  that  he 
power  thus  vested  in  the  Preddent  and  Sen-  has  no  unqualified  power  of  removal,  if  they 
ate.  believe  that  the  concurrence  of  this  body  is 

^l  do  not,  therefore,  with  great  deference  necessary  in  everv  instance  of  removal,  how 
to  those  who  think  differently,  suppose  that  can  they  say  that  he  will  be  guiltless  of  a  vio- 
thia  is  a  subject  for  legislation.  I  suppose  that  lation  of  the  Constitution  if  he  remove  an  offi- 
Congress  may  well  oiough  prescribe  a  term  of  cer  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
office;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  touches  ate?  And  yet  is  not  that  the  object  of  this 
the  question  where  the  power  of  removal  re-  bill,  to  suspend  this  act  ?  Suspend  it,  why  ? 
sides.  Oongrefls  may  prescribe  a  term  of  Suspend  it  for  what?  Suspend  it  that  the 
office ;  hot,  if  the  Constitution  vests  either  in  President  of  the  United  States  may  exercise 
the  Pi^dent  alone,  or  in  the  President  and  that  absolute  and  unqualified  power  of  removal 
this  body,  the  right  to  remove,  that  power  can  that  was  exercised  before  the  passage  of  the 
be  exeraised  notwithstanding  it  may  abridge  Tenure-of-office  Act. 
the  mcnmboicy  of  any  individual.  "  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  wiU 

"*!  say,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  be  regarded  throughout  the  country,  if  this 
brought  simply  back  to  the  original  question,  bill  be  passed,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
is  the  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  Preei'*  States  interprets  the  CoDstitution  to  mean  one 
dent  alone,  or  is  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  thing  when  one  man  is  President,  and  inter- 
necessary  to  that  power?  It  is  not,  in  my  pretsit  to  mean  another  thing  when  another 
hninble  judgment,  a  question  for  legislation;  man  is  President;  and  I  do  most  respectfhlly 
it  is  a  question  of  eonstitntional  interpretation,  submit  to  this  body  that  it  is  hardly  consistent 
This  being  tiie  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  with  its  dignity,  that  it  is  hardly  consistent 
is  hot  one  of  two  modes  to  adopt.  If,  in  the  with  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
opinion  of  this  Senate,  the  power  of  removal  States,  to  pass  a  law  like  the  Tenure-of-office 
is  vested  in  the  President  alone,  then  the  civil  Act  after  great  and  solemn  consideration,  and 
Tennre-of-offioe  Act  ought  to  be  repealed.  I^  the  moment  that  another  President  is  elected 
in  the  of^on  of  the  Senate,  he  does  not  pos-  and  installed  into  office  to  suspend  that  law 
Km  that  unqualified  power,  but  the  assent  of  and  make  it  a  dead  letter.  Let  this  precedent 
the  Senate  is  necessary  to  a  removal,  then  I  be  set,  and  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  claim 
nibmit  that  the  Tenure-of-office  Act  or  some  of  the  Senate  to  a  concurrence  in  the  power 
snailar  law  should  stand  as  the  law  of  the  of  removal  from  office  ? " 
land.  A  debate  ensued  which  continued  several 

**  Why,  Mr.  President,  what  is  it  now  pro-  days  and  embraced  the  views  advanced  on  the 
posed  to  do?  To  take  neither  one  of  these  in-  passage  of  the  original  bill  (see  Annual  Ct- 
terpretations.  I  understand  it  to  be  very  truly  OLOPiSDiA,  1867).  It  dosed  with  a  vote  to  re- 
stated by  the  Senator  from  Illmois  that  a  ma-  commit  the  report. 

jority  of  this  body  believe  that  the  true  inter-  On  March  24th  the  committee  again  reported 

pretatdon  of  the  Constitntion  requires  the  con-  back  the  bill,  with  an  amendment,  which  was 

cnrrenoe  of  the  Senate  in  the  removal  of  an  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting 

officer.    If  so,  I  submit  to  honorable  Senators  clause,  and  to  insert  the  following: 

bow  dm  they  vote  to  suroend  this  law  ?  There  ,j^^  ^^  ^„t  ^^^  ^^^^  sections  of  an  act  entitled 

18  one  theory  upon  which  they  can  vote  for  it  a  ^n  act  regukting  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offlce8,»» 

very  well,  one  theory  upon  which  they  could  passed  March  2, 1B67,  be,  and  the  aame  are  hereby, 

VOiL.  xz.~18.    ▲ 
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repealed,  and,  in  lieu  of  said  repealed  aeotiona,  the  in  office  could  be  snspended,  and  required  the 

foIlowmK  are  hereby  eiw5ted :       ,„-,,,.,  President  to  oommanicate  to  the  Senate,  at  its 

J£2f1J^KSX^L'';^fe%;';SS  n^tmeetingaftertheBUspen^^ononheofficer, 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  the  name  ot   the  officer  snspenaed,  togetner 

shall  have  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  shall  with  the  evidence  upon  which  he  was  sns- 

be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  during  the  term  for  pended,  and  the  reasons  for  the  suspension. 

which  he  shall  have  been  5Ppoi^^^«;,«JJ>JJf  liis  feature  of  the  Tenure^f-office  Act  was 

removed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  „  j^.^^.^  j  ^„  .11  t^««  j^  4.^  v^  ;i:ffi^„u  ^  ^*.-^„ 

Senate,  or  by  the  appointment,  with  the  like  advice  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  difficult  of  execu- 

and  consent,  of  a  successor  in  his  place,  except  as  tion.    It  was  objected  to  strongly  in  the  Sen* 

herein  otherwise  provided.  ate,  as  putting  the  President  in  the  position  of 

And  be  U  fwiher  moM,  That,  daring  any  r^sa  ^  prosecutor,  requiring  him  to  make  out  a  case 

£L''d!Jttn',t  .^K^'S^'^iST.^S^liS  'HtlfnBt «.  officer  before  he  conld  be  dispUced. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the^enate,  "  The  biU,  as  reported,  authorizes  the  Presi- 

exoept  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  until  the  dent  to  suspend,  in  nis  discretion,  any  civil 

end  ^  "* " — ' -•^>--o — *-  — J  A^  j^»!-  .«5         1     .      xr                  ».,«_.       _^^ 

nate 
his  ( 

time  ;'and  Midi  pcMoVsoSsi^  for  the  time  being,  until  the  end  of  the  next 

oaths  and  five  the  bonds  required  by  law  to  be  taken  session  of  the  Senate.    In  the  mean  time  it  is 

and  ^venhy  the  suspended  officer;  and  shall,  durhuf  made  the  doty  of  the  President,  within  thirty 

*^  Ti^^X^^^i^:^f^Jt^^  days  after  the  rewsemb^  of  the  Senate,  t« 

slill  belong  to  the  officer  suspended;  and  it  shall  be  Communicate  to  that  body  a  nomination  of 

the  duty  ofthe  President,  within  thirty  days  after  the  some  person  to  fiU  the  office  from  which  the 

oommencement  of  each  Session  ofthe  Sena,te  (except  officer  has  been  suspended.    If  the  Senate  ad- 

for  any  office  which,  in  his  opimon,  ought  not  to  Be  yjg^  ^nd  consent  to  that  nomination,  that  is 

5^:S^Lr^?Skrt2rmneSlg''o^^  the  end  of  the  matter,  and  another}fficer  is 

whether  temporarily  filled  or  not,  and  also  in  the  substituted  m  lieu  01  the  one  who  has  been 

Slace  of  all  officers  suspended ;  and  if  the  Senate,  suspended.    If  the  person  nominated  is  not 

uring  such  session,  shall  refhse  to  advise  and  con-  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  it  refuses  to 

sent  to  an  apnointment  in  the  place  of  any  suspended  ^      j^  ^^          ^  consent  to  the  first  person 

officer,  and  shall  also  refiise  by  vote  to  assent  to  his  B"«/««  "^»'v^  «»"«  wiw^uu  w  «i«?  -to   ^^^^ovu 

suspension,  then,  and  hot  otherwUe.  such  officer,  at  nominated,  the  President  may  nominate  some 

the  end  of  the  session,  shi^l  be  entided  to  resume  Other  person,  and  may  continue  to  make  norai- 

the  possession  of  the  office  fVom  which  he  was  sus-  nations  during  the  whole  session  of  the  Senate ; 

penaed,  and  afterward  to  disohaige  its  duties  and  -^^^  jf  j^^j^^  ^f  the  nomiuations  sent  in  by  the 

IlS  hLi  ^TihSJ     ' "       "^    ''''         ***"^^'"  President  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  if 

^      '                           J       V     V  ^e  Senate,  in  addition,  shall  by  vote  declare 

The  motion  to  amend  was  agreed  to  by  the  that  tbey  disagree  to  the  suspension  of  the 

following  vote :  officer,  then  the  bill  provides  that  the  sus- 

Ybab— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  pended  officer,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  shall 

lpw,BucWnghamCaroenter,CatteU,Chandler,^nk.  resume  his  office,  and  afterward  receive  the 

bom, Patteiwn, Pratt, Ramsey, Rlce.¥awyer,8chu«,  "It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Scott,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  (Mr.  Morton)  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 

Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 87.  vent  the  President  again  suspending  the  re- 

den^E^K5me?^6iS??  stored  officer  after  the  dose  of  the  session.    It 

Boss,  Sprague,  Stoc'kton,  TSiVman,  Vickers,  ani  ^^  true  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  that  the 

Warner— 15.  President  shall  not  do  this;  but  has  not  the 

Absent— Messrs.  Cameron, CoIe,Corbett, Fenton,  Senator  from  Indiana  sufficient  confidence  in 

Howe,  Mori»n,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Robertson,  the  President  to  believe  that  he  will  carry  out 

Saulsbuiy,  Sherman,  and  Thayer-18.  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law?  ^And 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:   **The  bill  would  it  not  be  trifling  with  the  legislation  of 

was  intended,  by  the  committee  who  reported  the  country,  trifling  with  that  oath  which  the 

it,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  Executive  President  takes  to  see  that  the  laws  are  iaith- 

any  embarrassments  which  it  was  supposed  fully  executed,  if^  the  moment  that,  by  the  exe- 

that  the  tenure-of-office  law  interposed  to  the  cution  of  the  law,  an  officer  was  restored  to  his 

carrying  out  of  the  policy  indicated  by  him  of  former  position,  he  should  again  suspend  him  ? 

a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  to  This  would  be  trifling  with  the  statute;  and  I 

leave  him  at  liberty  to  select  competent  and  have  altogether  too  much  confidence  in  the 

efficient  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  im-  President  of  the  United  States  to  think,  for  a 

posed  upon  them  by  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moment,  that  he  would  do,  fit  attempt  to  do, 

to  preserve  the  principle  underlying  this  law,  any  such  thing.    That  is  not  a  fair  interpreta- 

and  which  is  believeo,  by  many  Senators,  to  tion  to  be  put  upon  the  bill.    The  presumption 

be  a  constitutional  principle.    The  bill,  as  it  is  is  that,  when  the  Senate  had  distinctly  r^sed 

reported  to  the  Senate,  strikes  out  from  the  to  confirm  an  officer  appointed  in  lieu  of  a  sus- 

original  tenure-of-office  law  all  those  features  pended  officer,  and  had  also,  by  its  vote,  de- 

which  prescribed  the  causes  for  which  persons  clared  that  that  officer  ought  not  to  have  been 
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Euspended,  no  President  would  think,  the  mo-  Nor  YoriHa — Messrs.  Adams,  ArnelL  Beinamin, 

ment  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  in  defiance  of  l«^.?J*i  ^?^?j  ^^^x  Fitch.  Greene,  Hiile,  Hamill, 

its  .ction,  of  again  snapending  the  officer  who  KV>^.  a.lfci^'N^'  pil,» 

was  by  law  restored  to  his  former  position,  nn-  ter,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stokes,  6tone, 

l€S8  it  was  for  some  cause  subsequently  arising.  Stnder,  Van  Auken,  Voorhees,  and  Willard— 48. 

"  IJe  bm,  then,  preserves,  as  we  have  re-  On  March  29th,  the  Senate  refosed  to  re- 
ported it»  the  prmciple  wmcn  has  been  con-  ^^^^  -^j  ^j^^  followini?  vote : 
tended  for,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  v  M  B  a^  Gaase  1  C  \  D  * 
the  Tennre-of-office  Act,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Fenton^esMnden,  S^wler.  GrlmL^'  McCreery.^M^ 
It  removes  out  of  the  way  every  obstacle  to  the  Bonald,  Morton,  Pool,  KoWtson,  Boss,  Sprague, 
President's  filling  the  offices  of  the  country  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thurman,  Vicken,  and  Warner — 
with  competent  and  efficient  men :  for,  if  this  ^'            „            *,^  ..      *  .,           » 

law  were  repealed  totally,  as  some  insist  it  »  ^,"~^~*?-  i^^^*'^'    ^»*^o»y»    Boreman, 

i-^x   ^     iC^^    •jT'       ij   ^  niTlV^  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Cat- 

ooght  to  be,  the  President  could  not  fill  these  tell.  Conkling,   Cragin,  Brake,   Edmunds,  Ferry, 

offices,  except  temporarily,  but  by  the  consent  Gilbert,   Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard,  Howe, 

of  the  Senate.     If  we  "had  do  tenure-of-office  Kellogg,  Morrill,  Nye,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt, 

law,  all  the  President  could  do  would  be  to  ?*^*?7v^*^j,S»^«ff  Sohurz,  Sco^^^^ 

.'..«!           •  j«  -J     1  X                 XI.          •  ner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Wuley,  Williams,  and  Wil- 

put  into  office  an  mdividual  to  occupy  the  posi-  boi^-87. 

tion  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Aaax^t^Messn.   Chandler,   Corbett.   Hamilton. 

Senate ;  it  would  be  but  a  temporary  appoint-  Norton,  Osbom,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  and 

ment ;  but,  under  the  bill  as  we  have  reported  Yatea— ». 

it,  he  may  designate  a  person,  who  will  con-  A  committee  of  conference,  consisting  of 

tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  for  the  same  Messrs.  Trumbull,  Edmunds,  and  Grimes,  was 

length  of  time.    Therefore,  by  this  bill,  there  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 

win  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Presi-  Messrs.  Butler,  C.  0.  Washburn,  and  Bing- 

dent's  selecting  such  officers  as  he  desires  to  ham,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who  recom- 

administer  the  Government  which  is  not  inter-  mended  the  following  amendments  to  the  bill, 

posed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  which  make  On  March  Slst,  the  committee  agreed  to  re- 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  necessary  port  to  each  House  as  follows : 

to  these  appointments."  That  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  reoede  from  its 

The  bill  was  then  passed.  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 

In  the  House,  on  March  26th,  on  motion  ^t^^':;^^\S'\^^^                             :„  i:„, 

fi  xr     n  J.^         >  ir         i.       xx     Iv     vii     «j  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "officer"  in  Ime 

of  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  the  bill  and  twenty-seven  of  the  second  section  of  the  Senate 

amendments  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  amendment  to  tbe  end  of  the  section,  and  insert  in 

Committee,  yeas  94,  nays  79.  lieu  thereof  the  following :  **  Then,  and  not  other- 

On  the  26th,  this  vote  was  reconsidered  ^"e.  the  President  shall  nommate  another  person 

without  a  di^on,  and  the  House  refused  to  g/iS^^if^?^^^^^  ^  ^^  '^"^"^  ^^  ^^"^  ^'°'^' 

concur,  by  the  following  vote :  Amend  section  three  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an 


Beaman. . 
Boderic^i 

D^X*':mri'«Swlrtkfe^"R^^  In  tUe  Senate,  Mr.  Trnmbnll,  of  ElinoiB,  said : 

ield,  GilftUan,  Hawley,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  In-  "  As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  will  be  reool- 

Grsoll,  Jenckea,  Kelley,  KeUey,  Eetcham,  Enapp,  lected'it  provided  that  if  no  nomination  was 

„flini  I^hi  l-a^pcej  ^^^;  Maynaid.  McCarthy,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  place  of  a  suspend- 

^^^:^'^^^^=^^  ed  officer  during  the  session,  and  the  Senate 

Saigcnt,  SawyS.Schenck,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  Willianl  by  a  vote  reftised  to  concur  in  the  suspension, 

J.  Smith,  William   Smyth,  SteveuB,  Stoughton,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  suspended 

Strickland,  Taflte.  Tillman,  Twichell,  Ward,  Walker,  officer  should  be  restored  to  the  office  and  dis- 

Wheeler,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Winans-TO.  ^i^arge  its  duties  and  receive  its  emoluments. 

^^TTB — Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Archer,  Axtell,  ah  ^s..    .    ^  •^i,^^  ^„i.  -l^  xv^  «r*««*i.AT»/»/»  /»/x«™ 

Banks,  Beck,  Biggs,  Bird;  Blwr,  B^yd,  Brooks,  Buf-  All  this  is  stricken  out  by  the  conference  com- 

intoBL  Burr,  Beiyamin  P.  Butler,  Calkin,  Clarke,  mittee,  and  in  lieu  of  it  is  mserted  that  the 

Cler^Uoid^  Amasa  Cobb,  Cook,  Conger,  Crebs.  Cul-  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make 

lorn,  Bavifl,  Dawes,  Deweese,  Bickey,  -  Dickinson,  another  nomination  to  the  Senate.    This  leaves 

Hay,  Hei^n,  Hoig,  Hoar,  Hiknan,  Hopkins,  Johnl  ac*  provides  that  aU  persons  appointed  by  and 


raine,  raimer,  rneips,  itanaaii,  JKeacung,  iteeves,     "^^'      ^-^,     ox  ^       .  'jj* 

Kee,  kwers,  Schumier,  Sheldon,  Slocum,  John  A,    consent  of  the  Senate,  except  as  is  provided  m 
Bmith,  ^aeph  S.  Smith,^  Stevenson,  Swan,  Sweeney,    the 


next  section. 


Tanner,  Townsend,  Trimble,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van        « The  second  section  authorizes  the  Presi- 

wnUaaiB,  Eugeno  ^  Wilson,  Winchester,  Witchw^    the  Senate,  to  suspend  from  office  any  officer 
Wood,  and  Woodward— 99.  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  Senate,  nntil  the  end  of  the  next  session  called  coin,  and  that  contracts  made  in  both. 

of  the  Senate,  and  requires  him  within  thirty  or  either,  are  valid.    But  the  real  point  decided 

dajs  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  make  in  that  case  was  onlj  that  a  contract  made 

nominations  in  place  of  all  suspended  officers ;  pa  jahle  in  coin  before  the  passage  of  the  Legal- 

and  now  there  is  added  to  that  a  provision  that,  tender  Act,  was  valid.    The  reasoning  of  the 

if  such  a  nomination  is  not  approved,  he  shall,  decisi<m  extends  to  all  contracts  made  dtberin 

as  soon  as  practicable,  make  another  nomina-  coin  or  in  currency.    The  actual  case  only 

tion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  none  of  the  raised  the  first  question.    The  general  principle 

nominations  are  approved,  his  authority  to  decided  seemed  to  settle  the  other  Question; 

suspend  under  the  law  expires  with  the  session,  but  we  know,  and  the  Senator  from  ICassachn- 

and  the  old  officer  takes  possession  of  the  office,  setts  knows,  that  a  decision  made  on  a  question 

The  only  change*  made  is  this :  as  the  bill  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  case  has  not 

passed  the  Senate  it  required  a  positive  affirm-  the  same  weight  of  authority  that  a  decision 

ative  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  disagree-  of  the  identiciEd  point  raised,  and  neoessariljr 

ing  to  the  suspension  before  the  old  officer  to  be  decided,  has.    He  has  complained  very 

could  go  back.    As  the  committee  of  confer*  often  of  the  attempt  of  the  Supreme  Coart  to 

ence  report  it,  the  officer  would  go  back  at  the  extend  the  latitude  of  its  decision,  in  the  Dred 

end  of  the  session  unless  somebody  else  was  Scott  case,  to  questions  not  necessarily  inyoWed 

confirmed  in  his  place.    The  authority  of  the  in  that  case ;  and  yet  now  he  gives  an  effect  to 

President  to  suspend  extends  to  the  end  of  the  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I 

session,  and  no  further,  and^  of  dourse,  the  old  think  ought  not  fairly  to  be  given  to  any  deci- 

officer  then  takes  possession  of  the  office.''  aion  of  any  court    They  decided  the  case  be- 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  fore  them,  and  the  principle  of  that  deciaon 

yeas  42,  nays  8;  bythe  House,  yeas  108,  nays  67.  undoubtedly  would  make  legal  and  valid  nil 

'  contracts  in  coin.    I  think,  therefore,  it  is  im- 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  11th,  the  Senate  portant,  in  order  to  legalize  gold  contracts  and 

bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  was  taken  remove  all  doubts  about  it,  to  pass  this  seo- 

up.    This  was  the  bill  passed  at  the  previous  tion." 

session,  and  which  had  not  been  signed  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  lOchigan,  moved  to  insert 
President  Johnson.  the  word  "written"  before  the  word  "con- 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  tract,"  which  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
strike  out  the  second  section.  He  said:  "Since  Indiana,  offered  the  following  amendment, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  which  was  rejected : 

I  have  had  occaswn  to  consider  the  operation  And  provided  further.  That  such  contiwts  sh.!! 

of  this  section  m  the  light  of  the  recent  decision  not  be  valid  until  the  Government  shall  redeem  its 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  United  States  notes  in  coiii. 

I  have  been  led  to  doubt  serioadyite  praotlo^  Th,  ^^^ion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  to  strike  ontthe 

vdne.    Ab  I  understand  the  recent  decision  of  .jg^nd  section,  was  agreed  to  by  the  foDowing 

the  Supreme  Oonrt,  oontraots  in  gold  are  legal,  JTi: .            •■,w».«b''~"«'''/«" 

and  you  have  the  authority  of  the  highest  Jndi-  ■„  *     »,         «     _i  «             n     ._»-,  pm. 

cial  tribunal  of  the  land  to  that  efT^St.    ^hat  J^^l^c^^'  ^^^.^^^ 

more,  then^  do  you  require?    Another  deci-  Gilbert,  HarriS'  KeUogg,  McDonald,  Norton,  Nfc, 

sion?      No.      An  act  of   Oongress?      Why?  Pratt,  Eobertaon,  Sawyer^  Schurx,  Scott,  Sp^^,^ 

For  myself,  sir,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Oon-  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner,   Thurman,   Trumbull, 

gress  should  now  intervene  in  order  to  give  ^NAw'-^ewra^^'Abb^^    Anthony    Brownlov, 

any  additional  sanction  to  contracts  in  gold,  DrakJi"Grimes""H«nlm,  2orrill,  M^rt^n,  Osborne! 

On  the  contrary,  I  see  dimculties.     For  m-  Patterson,  Kamsey,  Boss,  Shennan,  Warner,  «!<» 

stance,  this  section  which  undertakes  to  legsl-  Williams— 15. 

ize  these  contracts  is  an  essentiaUy  diflferent  r.i^?i?!!r^i?*"--5l?°^??L^.  ^i?-f!!?i^  SSS! 

proposition  from  that  which  has  the  si 

of  tne  Supreme  Court    How  will  you 

cile  the  two  ?    Do  you  not,  if  you  pass  t 

tion,  create  a  new  brood  of  lawsuits  which  ^^  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  foUowiDg 

must  ultimately  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  amendment  •                   >      ^* 

for  acUudication?    It  seems  to  me  that  you  do."        „ -j^  mv  .     .v     v     .         .•    j  «fc.Ti  ao- 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  replied:  "The««son  p,fSr^'oIteMir3r^At!^.J^ 

now  given  for  this  motion,  by  the  Senator  from  bonds 

Ma8sachuset^  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  have  j^  '^^  rejected  by  the  following  vote: 

by  a  decision,  rendered  unnecessary  the  second  ^        „  •*       t.    \^  «           ^  -«,w  Mor- 

section     I  have  ex«nined  that  dSision     The  ..J^^^^^^i^^Jf^^i^^^i^^l 

point  decided  was  simply  that  a  contract  pay-  Thunnan,  and  Vlckers— 12.        '   ^  ^ 

able  in  coin,  made  before  the  passage  of  the  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Brovnlow,  Car- 

Legal-tender  Act,  could  be  enforced.    It  is  true  E«nter,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  ronton, 

the  Supreme  Court  state  that  two  kinds  of  cur-  S^^MrNyt  vZ^'r^y^^^ 

renoy  are  legahzed  by  Congress,  one  a  currency  •  Schun,  Soott,  Sherman,  Stewart/ Snmner,  Tipt»n, 

called  lawful  money,  and  the  other  a  currency  Trumbull,  Warner,  WiDiams,  and  Wilson— 31. 
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Abssst — Messrs.  Baokingluuii,  Cameron,  Gattell,  shall  Dot  be  coin  or  its  eqiuvslent  in  the  Tivasiuy 

Chandler,  Cole.  Bayis,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fow-  with  which  to  discharge  the  said  obligations. 

'^i^Jf  ^liSS;^^'  ^TSJt'^iflJSZir^ThSSS'  It  »«»  rejected. 

i^ooi,  XU06,  AODertson.  BaiusDmy,  Bpenoer,  insyer.  m.     l*ii            a.\.                ji      i^i.     ^            a 

Willey,  andTatos— S9.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  without  amend- 

V    ' V  -*        *  T  J-                J  *     *  -w   .^  ™®^*»  ^7  **^®  following  Tote : 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strike  out  y^^Messrs.  Abbott/Anthony^Boi^man,  Brown- 

Uie  words  "  anthoriring  the  issne  of  any  such  ob-  low,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  fconkling,  Corbett, 

hgation,"  which  was  rejected— yeas  14,  nays  82.  Cragin,  Brake,  Edmnnds^enton,  Fenr,  Fessenden, 

In  the  Honse,  on  March  ISith,  the  original  GQlMrt,  Grimes,  Harris,  Howard,  Kellogg,  HoDon- 


C^wk.  Conger,  Cowlea,   CoUom,   Bawes,    Bonley,  Absent— Messrs.  Buckingham,  Fowler,  Hamlin, 

Buvall,  Byer,  Famsworth-  Ferrias,  Ferry,  Finkei-  Harlan,  Howe,  McCreery,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Sauls- 

burg,  Fisher,  Fitch,  GarfldcL  GUilllan,  Hale,  Hawley,  buiy,  and  Spragae— 10. 

Heaton.  Hoar,  Hooper.  Hotcnkiss,  Jenokes,  Alezan-  

der  H.  Jones,  Jodd,  Jnlian,  Kelsey.  Eetoham.  Knapp, 

Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Lynch,  Maynard^  MoCruy,  In  the  House,  on  March  22d,  Mr.  Johnson, 

McGrew,  Mercur.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  WiUiam  Moore,  of  California,  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of 

Ssmuel  K  Morrill,  Negley.  O'Neill,  Packard,  Paine,  the  House  to  offer  the  foUowing  resolution : 

Palmer,  Phelps,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots,  «,.».,.                    ,,.*, 

StndibnL  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Bchenok,  Scofleld,  Bhel-  Saohtd^  That  m  passmg  Ihe  resolution  for  the 

don-  John  A.  Smith,  "WorthWton  C.  Smith,  William  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 

Smvth,  Stokes,  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Tanner,  Till-  ^^  States  this  House  never  intended  that  Chinese 

man,  TwioheU,  Upson.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwala-  oi"  Mongolians  should  become  voters. 

der  C.  Wsshbuni,  William  B.  Washbum^Welker,  He  then  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 

S^ISJ^^^'^^""^*"^'^^"*^'     ^^^^  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  whioli  were  as 

NATa-Messrs!  Archer,  Beatty,  Beck.  Biggs,  Bird,  follows : 

Borr,    Beimunin   F.    Butler,    xtoderick  B.  Butler,  YxAs— Messrs.  Archer,  Aztell,  Bird.  Brooks.  Burr, 

Amaaa  Cobb,  Cobum,  Crebs,  Boweese,  Blckinson,  Cdkin,  Crebs,  Bickinson,  Eldridge,  Fitch,  Golladay, 


fen,  i^iiDiacK,  urtn,  J&eaatng  JKeeves,  jcice,  BoaaKs,  Baigent,siocum,  josepnis.  Bmiui,wimam«i.Bmitn, 

oeeph  8.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strader,  Sweeney,  Stiles,  Stone,   Strader.   Swann,   van  AnkeUj^Van 

Taffe,  Trimble,  Tvpor.  Van  Trump,  John  T.  Wilson,  Trump,  Wells,  Eugene  M.  Wilson, Winohester, Wood, 

Winchester,  and  Woodward— 47.  and  Woodwardr~42. 

NorYoTora — Measrs.  Adams,  Boutwell.  Bowen,        Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper, 

Brooks,  Cake,  Calkin,  Clarke,    Cleveland,   Bavis,  Bailey ,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Bex^jamln,  Benton,  Bing- 

Biekey,  Blxon,  Bockeiy,  Fox,  Greene,  Griawold,  ham,  Blair.  Bowen,  Boyd,  Bimlnton,  Burdett.  Ben- 

Hfight,  Haldeman,  Hambloton.  Hamill,  Hamilton,  jamin  F.  Butler,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clarke,  Amasa 

Hay,  Hin,  Hoag,  Ingersoll.  Eelley,  Logan,  Lough-  Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cook,  Conger,  Cowles,  Ba- 

ridffe,  McCarthy,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Morgan,  Baniel  via,  Bawes,  Biekey,  Bizon,  Bockery,  Buvall,  Feniss, 

J.  MorreU,  Momssey.  Packer,  Peters,  Potter,  Ban-  Ferry,  Finkelbunr,  Garfield,  Gilfllhin,  Greene,  Haw- 

dall,  Bogers,  Boots,  Schumaker,  Slocum,  WlUuim  J.  lev.  Hay,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss  J[nf  er- 

Smith,  Stevenson,  Swann,  Townsend,  Van  Auken.  soil,  Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Julian,  Kelley, 

Voorliees.  Wells,  EugendM.  WHson,  Witcher,  and  Kelsey,  Enapp,  Laflin.  Lash,  Lawrence,  Loughridge, 

Wood — i9.  Lynch,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  McCrary,  McGrew^  Mer- 

#-t_        ^.        ^-^r     a  -L.       i_     1.^-.  1     xt-    x.a^i  cur,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  William 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  the  title  Moore,  Baniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Negley, 

was  amended  so  as  to  read,  *^  An  act  to  strength-  O'Neill.  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine,  Palmer,  Pe- 

en  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States."  Jers,  Pnelps,  Poland,   Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boga«, 

On  March  16th,  the  above-mentioned  biU  gj^S'  ^andford.  Sawyer,  Schenck  Scofleld,  Shanks, 
— «  *-CZ  -,.  •XTii.lr Q^!!-* J  -trl  !!^*^  ^Zl  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith, Stevens, Stevenson,  Stokes, 
was  taken  up  m  the  Senate,  and  substituted  stoughton,  StrickUnd,  Taffe,Tanner,  Tillman,  Town- 
for  the  Senate  bill.  send,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Wash- 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow-  bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker.  Whittemore, 
mg  amendment,  which  was,  to  strikeout  all  after  Wilkinson,  WiUard,  Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and 

the  enacting  clause  of  Oie  bill,  and  to  insert :  No" VwiHa^Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Armstrong, 

Tiiat  the  just  and  equitable  measure  of  the  oblifa*  Banks,  Beck,  Bennett,  Biggs,  Boles,  Boderick  B. 

tion  of  the  United  States  upon  their  outstandmg  Butler,  Cake,  Cleveland,  Cobum,  Cullom,  Beweese, 

bonds,  which  were  issued  and  aold  aa  a  means  of  bor-  Bonley,  Bjar,  Ela,  Famaworth,  Fisher,  Fox,  Getz, 

roving  money,  is  the  value  at  the  time  in  gold  and  Griawold,  Hale,  Hamilton.  Heaton,  Hill,  Hoag.  Judd, 

tilver  coin  of  the  paper  currency  advanced  add  paid  Ketcham,    Lo^ui,    Marsnall,  MoCormick,   Moffet, 

to  the  Government  on  those  bonds.  Morgan,  Momssey,  Mungen,  Niblaok.  Hice,  Schu- 

It  WAS  reiected  maker,  Worthington   C.    Smith,   William   Smyth, 

V    -n^  1?        rV      1     J     £P     JI  i.1.   ^  11  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees, 

Mr.  Vickers,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  follow-  wheeler,  and  WiuiieriUe. 

"^P"7\*^«i  ....  .    .   .  «  V         Bo  the  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules. 

JProHd4d,  That  nothing  herein  oontamed  ahall  be  

eoDsidered  as  binding  tne  Government  to  purchase         »     ,,      tr  .,  ^   ^-    a^-si  it*u  ^\^^  ft>\\^^\t^t» 
eoin  to  pay  the  bonX  of  the  Govemment*^not  ex-        In  the  House,  on^nl  Yth,  the  following 

pressly  provided  by  law  to  be  paid  in  coin,  if  there  message  was  received  from  President  itrant : 
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To  ihs  SenaU  and  Bouu  of  Bq^rmniaUoM  :  temblsd,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  tune  in  whioh  Conmss  such  time  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  public  iAter- 

proposes  now  to  remain  in  session  is  very  briei^and  est,  may  submit  the  constitution  which  was  fnmdd 

that  it  is  its  desire,  as  far  as  is  consistent  witn  the  by  the  oonrention  which  met  in  Bichmond,  Virginia, 

public  interest,  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  general  on  Tuesday,  the  Sd  dav  of  December,  18^,  to  tbe 

business  of  legislation,  there  is  one  subject  which  registered  voters  of  saia  State,  for  ratification  ^r  rc- 

oonoems  so  deeply  the  welfare  of  the  country  that  I  jection ;  and  may  also  submit  to  a  separate  vote  sach 

deem  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  you.  provisions  of  said  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  ooncur  with  me  in  Sio.  2.  And  le  U/uHher  onaettd.  That  at  the  same 

the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  restore  the  States  election  the  voters  of  said  State  mar  vote  for  and 

which  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  to  their  proper  elect  members  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  ssid  State, 

relations  to  the  Government  and  the  oountrv  at  as  and  all  the  officers  of  said  State  provided  for  by  tiie 

early  a  i>eriod  as  the  people  of  those  States  snail  be  sud  constitution,  and  for  members  of  Congress ;  and 

found  willing  to  become  peaceful  and  orderiy  com-  the  officer  commanding  the  district  of  Y imnls  shall 

munities,  and  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  constitu-  cause  the  lists  of  registered  voters  of  sud  State  to  b« 

tions  and  laws  as  will  effectually  secure  the  civil  and  revised  and  oorreoted  prior  to  such  election,  and  for 

political  rights  of  all  persons  within  their  borders,  that  purpose  may  appoint  such  rsj^trars  as  he  maj 

The  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  deem  necessary.    And  said  elections  shall  be  hel^ 

vindicated  and  established  by  its  military  power,  and  returns  thereof  made  in  the  manner  provided  by 

must,  undoubtedly^  be  asserted  for  the  absolute  pro-  the  election  ordinance  adopted  by  the  convention 

tection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  which  framed  said  constitution. 


the  acoomplishment  of  thisobiect,  in  entire  comorm-  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct, 

ity  with  the  constitutional  autnority  of  Con^jiess,  it  is  either  the  entire  constitution  or  separate  proviaions 

certainly  desirable  that  all  causes  of  irritation  should  of  the  same,  to  a  separate  vote,  and  at  the  same  elec- 

be  removed  as  promptly  as  nossible.  that  a  more  per-  tion  tha  voters  may  vote  for  and  elect  the  members 

feet  union  may  be  establisned,  and  the  country  be  of  the  Legislature  and  all  the  State  officers  provided 

restored  to  peace  and  prosperity.  for  in  said  constitution,  and  members  of  Gongr^: 

The  convention  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which  Provided  aho^  That  no  election  shall  be  held  in  said 

met  in  Bichmond  on  Tuesday,  DecemDer  8,  1867,  State  of  Texas  for  any  purpose  till  the  President  so 

framed   a   constitution  for   that  State,  which  was  directs. 

adopted  bj  the  convention  on  the  17th  of  April.  1808,  Sbo.  4.  And  he  UfuHher  tnaeUd^  That  the  Presi- 

and  I  desire  respectf\illy  to  call  the  attention  or  Con-  dent  of  the  United  States  magr  in  like  manner  resub- 

gress  to  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law  for  the  mit  the  constitution  of  MissLssippi  to  the  voters 

holding  of  an  election  in  that  State  at  some  time  of  said  State,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he 

during  the  months  of  May  and  June  next,  under  the  may  direct,  either  the  entire  constitution  or  separate 

direction  of  the  militaxy  commander  of  that  district,  provisions  of  the  same  to  a  separate  vote,  and  at  the 

at  which  the  question  of  the  adoi>tion  of  that  consti-  same  election  the  voters  may  vote  for  and  elect  the 

tution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  State;  members  of  the  Le^slature  and  all  the  State  officers 

and  if  this  should  seem  desirable,  I  would  recommeuQ  provided  for  in  said  constitution,  and  members  of 

that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  upon  such  parts  as  may  Congress. 

be  thougnt  expedient,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  and  Sao.  6.  And  he  U/uriher  enctcUd,  That  if  either  of 

under  the  same  authority,  there  shall  be  an  election  said  constitutions  shall  be  ratifiea  at  such  eleotion 

for  the  officers  provided  under  such  constitution,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  so  ratifying,  deoted  as 

that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  provided  for  in  this  bill,  shall  assemble  at  the  capital 

have  been  adopted  by  the  people,  be  submitted  to  of  said  States  respectively  on  the  fourth  Tuesdav  after 

Con^ss  on  tne  first  Mondav  of  December  next  the  official  promulgation  of  such  ratification  by  the 

for  its  consideration,  so  that,  ii  the  same  is  then  ap-  military  officer  commanding  in  said  State, 

proved  the  neoessaiy  steps  will  have  been  taken  for  Sxo.  6.  And  he  U/uriher  enaeUd^  That  in  either  of 

the  restoration  of  the  State  of  Viiginia  to  its  proper  said  States  the  commanding  seneral,  subject  to  tbe 

relations  to  the  Union.    I  am  led  to  make  this  rec-  approval  of  the  President  of  tne  United  States,  may 

ommendation  from  the  confident  hope  and  belief  suspend,  until  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  elected 

that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now  ready  to  coOp-  unaer  their  constitutions  respectively,  all  laws  that 

erate  witn  the  national  Government  in  bringing  it  he  may  deem  ui^ust  and  oppressive  to  the  people. 

agMn^lnto  such  rektions  to  theUnionas  it  oughtas  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  **The 

soon  as  possible  to  establish  and  mamtam,  and  to  n^^.  o^^4.s>v«  -r^-^^^^A^  ♦v»«*  4.1, ^  P^.^t^i^«tf  «f  thfl 

give  to  afi  its  peoplethose  eoualrights  under  the  hiw  ?.  .1  Tal  ?  ^^^"^^^^^^^^^  President  of  the 

which  were  asserted  in  the  Declaration  oflndepen-  United  States  may,  at  such  time  and  in  rocn 


deuce  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  manner  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  pnblic 

its  sons.  ^  service,  submit  to  the  people  of  Virginia  the 

I  desire  ^  to  ask  the  consideration  of  Congress  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  of  that 

to  the  question  whether  there  is  not  just  ground  for  a^^^^  ^«  j  ^„^  -«iv«.:l  -««  ^^^^^4.^  ^Un^A  nf 

beUeviSg  that  the  constitution  fhimed  by  a  conven-  ^^^  "^^.^f/  B^^it  any  separate  clause  of 

tion  of  tne  people  of  Mississippi  for  that  State  and  that  constitution  to  a  like  vote. 

once  rejected,  might  not  be  again  submitted  to  the        ^*  The  second  section  provides  that  the  voters 

i>eople  of  that  State  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  of  Virginia  may  at  tiie  same  time  elect  State 

^  w!«iSL^i^n*r* ZSV  iftA?'  ®'  6BANT.  officers  and  members  of  Congress;  that  the 

WASHwoTOK,  D.  C.,  Aprtl  7, 1869  registraHon  may  be  corrected  for  that  purpose, 

On  April  8th,  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  ^^  ^^i^i  the  commanding  general  may  appoint 

T  }^t  ^T""'**^  v.n°  I^^o^t^^*»o°.  r®-  registrars  and  judges  of  election  as  may  be  ne- 

ported  the  followmg  bill :  cessary. 

A  bin  antborizfaig  the  submission  of  the  constitutions         u  ^rx.l  f |,:-|i  aAotiAn  nrnvi<lAa  tlmt  th«  Pred- 

of  Virginia,  M&slssippi,  and  Texas,  to  a  vote  of  the  ^     /"®  tnira  section  provides  tnat  tne  rr^ 

people,  and  antborizlng  the  election  of  State  oflBcers  dent  may  in  like  manner  submit  the  oonstitQ- 

provided  by  the  said  constitution,  and  members  of  tion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  voters  of 

A  5KS5^«<  hjf  the  SenaU  and  Bouh  of  Repreeenta-  t^at  SUte  with  like  effect  and  under  like  cir- 

iiteeoftke  United  StaUt  of  Amerioa  in  Oongrete  at'  oumstanoes. 
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**  The  fourth  seoiion  provides  that  the  Preri-    Whittemore,  Wilkinson,  Willard,  Williams,  John  T. 
dent  may  sahmit  the  constitution  of  the  State  of    ^j^'o^y  Wlnans,  Witoher,  and  Wqgdwsr^i25 
Te««^  at  spch  time  as  he  may  deem  fit  for  the    cil^^^m^t^^et^^^^^ 


The  sirtb  section  provides   that  in  the  B^ett  JBrn?o7,X15;  C^^^^^^ 
mean  time  the  military  commander,  with  the  Greene,  Griswolk,  flwght,  rfainbleton,  flamilton; 
approval  of  the  President,  may  suspend  any  Hawkins,  Hoog,  Hooper,  Johnson,  Marshall,  May- 
obnoxious,  oppressive,  and  unjust  laws.     This  ham,  Maynard,  Mercor,  £liakim  H.  Moore^  Jesse  H. 


laws  kmdred  thereto  as  to  the  collection  of  Swann,  f  aflfe,  Tikoheli,  Van  Auken,  Van  bom,  Van 

debts.    I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  the  dls-  Trump,  Voorhees,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  and  Wood— 

trict  commander  under  the  reconstruction  act  ^7. 

may  have  t^t  power  now ;  but  as  there  has  In  the  Senate,  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Morton,  of 

been  doubt  raised  with  re^gard  to  it,  and  as  Indiana,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 

the  district  commanders  have  expressed  their  the  preceding  bill : 

dottbte,  the  oommittee  have  reported  this  pro-  ^^  j,  ^.^j^  ,„^^^  .^^  ^j^  ^^  g^^,  ^^ 

^"^^JSr       .               -.   •     11  .1      1 .11      -r      11  Viiginia,  WQasissippi,  and  Texas,  shall  be  admitted 

"That,  m  a  word,  is  all  the  bill.     It  allows  to  representation  in  Congress,  their  several  Legisla- 

the  President  in  these  States,  when  he  deems  turos  which  majr  be  hereafter  lawAilly  oiganixed 

it  best  for  the  public  service,  to  submit  the  ^^^^  ™*^  ^^  fifteenth  article  which  has  been  pro- 

eon^tatioHB  wh&h  have  been  heretofore  pre-  S^f.S'^h^gSSSt^ttt  r^ffif  rt^S.""'"'" 
pared  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  it  provides 

that  there  shall  be  no  vote  in  any  of  the  States  Mr.  Morton  said :  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

except  when  he  so  directs ;  and  when  he  sub-  I  would  rather  see  this  bill  fail  than  to  pass 

mits  the  constitution  they  vote  in  all  these  without  this  amendment  attached  to   it,    I 

States  for  State  officers  and  members  of  Con-  would  rather  see  the  whole  matter  go  over 

gress,  and  all  mijnst  and  oppressive  laws  may  ^^^  ^®  ^^^^  session  of  Congress.    I  will 

be  suspended,  until  the  Legislatures  can  act  spesk  frankly  here  on  the  subject    I  know 

npon  t£em."  what  the  expectation  of  the  opposing  party  is. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  the  They  know  the  pr^udice  that  has  existed  in 

bill,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  the  Western  States  in  regard  to  negro  suf- 

the  following:  frage,  and  I  know  that  the  Democratic  party 

Sudi  vote  to  be  taken  either  upon  each  of  said  pro-  ^esu-e  to  keep  this  question  open  as  an  element 

visions  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  other  pro-  of  political  success  m  the  elections  Of  1870  and 

visioiuB  of  said  Constitution,  as  the  President  may  di-  of  1872.    Look  at  what,  has  taken* placd  in  the 

'«*—  State  of  Indiana.    The  Democratic  party  in  the 

which  was  agreed  to.  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

Mr.   Butler,  of  Massachusetts,   moved  to  the  Legislature,  which  has  a  large  minority  of 

amend  section  three  by  inserting  after  the  Bepublicans  in  both  Houses,  from  rati]^ing  the 

words  '*  provisions  of  tiie  same  "  the  words  amendment,  and  to  keep  it  as  an  open  question, 

*'  as  provided  in  the  fifst  section  of  this  act,^'  broke  up  the  Legislature  by  every  man  of  them 

wMcui  was  agreed  to.                                   ^  resigning.     That  Legislature  was  called  to- 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  by  the  following  gether  again  yesterday,  and  I  am  advised  that, 

vote :  the  very  moment  the  amendment  is  ^presented, 

TxA»— Kessn.  Allison^  Ambler,  Armstrong,  Ar-  the  Democratic  members  will  again  resign, 

sell,  Aztoll,  Bailey,  Bamu,  Beaman,  Beat^,  Beck,  They  have  made  the  calculation  that  without 

Bingham,  31air,  Boles,  Bowen,  Brooks,  Buffinton,  the  votes  of  Virginia,  of  Texas,  and'  of  Missis- 

?S'  SS^ShLSS;^^^^  «PPi.  tl^e  amendment  caimot  be  ratted  unless 

Cfinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,   Conger,  Crebs,  it  receives  the  vote  of  Indiana.    Indiana  they 

Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes. Deweese.DickeyVDickinson,  regard,  therefore,  <as  the  pivotal  State  upon 

Dixon,  Dockeiy,  Donley,  Duvall,  Ela,  Farnsworth,  vhich  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  is  to 

S^'»  ^A"7'  w    ?!5"'gl  J*'felvi['**'fei?' wni^^  torn ;  but  if  it  shall  be  ratified  by  these  three 

^^^^sXt^S&s^  unreconstructed  Stetes,  it  will  then  become  a 

exuder  H.  Jones,   Judd,  JoUan,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  part  of  the  Oonstitution  without  the  vote  of 

Eetcham,  Enapp,  Laflin,  Lash/Lawrenoe,  Loffan,  Indiana,  and  the  revolutionary  measure  that 

Loughridge,  Lynch.  McCarthy,   McCormick,  Mo-  jj^g  i^^en  adopted  in  the  State  of  Indiana  will 

SjSiL^fiSS^i  P  M^Teirk^S^'irenro^^^  ^ot  be  succewful  after  all. 

PackaS,  Packer,  Paine,  ]^ahner,  Thelps,  ]^oland|  "Now,  sir,  if  we  shall  make  the  ratification 

Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots,  Sandford,  Sawver,  Bchenck,  of  the  fifteenth  article  a  condition  of  the  recon- 

Sooileld,  Shanks,  Bheldon,  Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  gtruction  of  these  States  just  as  we  did  the  rati- 

WilUam^J.  SmUh,  Wimam^Sm^    Sl^L^PJ^'JlfZ!?'  fication  of  the  fourteenth  article,  these  States 

once,  they  will  ratify  it  with- 
delay,  and  then  it  will  become 
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a  part  of  the  Oonstitntion ;  the  qnestion  will  be  nj*^^  StowMt,  Sumner,  Th«y«r,  Tipton,  Wimw, 

tatea  oat  of  onr  politic^^^^^^              the  Dem-  "^^^^Z^^ti^^^;^  Bor^n^C-- 

ooratic  revolution  in  Indiana  wiU  have  foiled ;  g^rW,  ConUing,  Davis,  fe'dmiids,' FentonTFeny, 

otherwise  this  question  will  be  kept  open  danng  Fessenden,  Fowler,  MoCreery,  Norton,  Phtterwn, 

the  elections  of  1870  and  1872.    Therefore,  I  Sftwrer.  Spraflne,  Btoekton,  Thunnui,  TmmboU, 

repeat,  I  would  rather  see  this  bill  fail,  and  the  •nd>illey--80.                     /.  *.  „  n  v^  n 

wLle  matter  go  over  «nt«  the  »ext  n^on  ^^^JS^^^^'Hi^nSShtS^M^IL^ 

of  Congress,  than  to  have  it  pass  without  this  ftowe,  Kellogg,  Pomoroy,  Saulsbuiy,  Boott,  Spencer, 

amendment.    Sir,  it  is  right  in  itself.    There  aiid  vicken— 16. 

18  no  breach  of  failji  mvolved     It  ia  of  vast  g^  ^he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

importance^  thecountry,andit  isof  vaBtim-  ^^  Trumbull,  of  DlmoiaTsaid :  "ImoYe,ia 

portance  to  the  party  to  which  I  chiim  to  be-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ion  one/to  insert  the  word 

long.    If  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  m  c  ^t^^ ,  ^fo^^  *  registered/  so  that  the  consti- 

commg  11^  are  not  wiUing  to  put  «J«  waend-  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^  submitted  at  a  time  to  be  des- 

ment  into  the  C<mstitution  oft  .  ^^^  ^    ^^^  President  to  *the  then  regis- 

it  will  be  proof  that  they  are  not  accepting  ^^^  voters ' " 

their  State  constitutions  in  good  faith,  and  that  ^he  President  pro  tempore:  "That  amead- 

they  M-e  relying  upon  subsequentiy  amending  ^^ntwill  be  ma3le  if  th^re  be  no  objectioiL 

their  State  constitutions  bo  as  to  strike  colored  j^  j^  ^  ^^^y,^  amendment." 

suffrage  from  them.  Mr.  TrumbuU :  "  I  move,  in  section  two,  line 

"In  every  point  of  view  this  amendment  is  ^^  ^^  ^^^  , ,^^3^^.  to  insert  the 

right,  proper,  and  necessary ;  and  I  trust  that  ^^rd  *  enlarged.' " 

no  memberof  the  Senatewhois  afriend^^^^^^  The  President  pro  tempore:  "That  amend- 

^eenth  article  will  refiise  to  vote  to  put  it  on  ^^^^  y^^  he  considered  L  adopted  if  there  be 

Mr.  Tiiurman,  of  Ohio,  s(ud:" Mr.  President,  ""m^tS'uII:   "Then  I  move,  after  the 

this  IS  not  a  Question  that  concerns  Virginia,  ^^^d  *  Section '  in  the  same  line,  to  insert  the 

Mississippi,  and  Texw,  alone ;  it  is  a  question  ^^^^^  *  according  to  kw.'    ThelJeconstruction 

that  concerns  every  State  m  the  Union  whether  ^^s  already  pro^de  how  this  is  to  be  done." 

the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  shaU  be  a  ^he  Presi/ent  pro  Umpore :  "That  amend- 

part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  considered  m  adopted  if  there  be 

Now,   what  18  proposed  to  be  done  ?    The  no  objection." 

power  given  to  Congress  is  simply  a  power  to  ^^  Trumbull:  "  I  move  to  strike  out  in 
propose  amendments,  and  when  Congress  has  ^^  ^en  and  eleven  of  the  second  section  the 
executed  that  power  it  is  functus  offiew,  as  the  ^^^^  *  ^^^^j^^j^  ordinance  adopted  by  the  con- 
lawyers  say ;  It  has  no  nght  whatsoever  to  ^^^^^^^  ^^ich  framed  said  constitution,'  and 
coerce  the  States  into  action  on  them.    The  ^^  j^^  the  words  'acts  of  Congress  coin- 
States  are  entitled  to  their  free  and  unbiassed  ^^^    ^^  ^^e  reconstruction  act? ; '  so  that 
judgment  upon  the  proposition  that  Congress  ^he  clause  wiU  read : 
is  authorized  to  submit.    The  power  of  Con-  . 
gross  is  at  an  end  when  it  has  made  the  prop-  ^^^4  ^^  election  "ball  be  held  and  wtunwth^ 
osition.    But  now  the  Senator  from  Indiana  n^e  in  the  maniiw  provided  by  the  arte  of  Oo^ 
x/o«  ivu.     Ajruw  ui/nr   «u«7  ^uauvi  A&viu  xMi^xiauu  oommonly  Called  the  MoonBtruotion  aotft." 
proposes  that  Congress  shall  not  only  propose  ^ 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  that  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Congress  shall  coerce  three  States  into  the  Mr.  Trumbull:    "There  is  another  aligw 

adoption  of  that  amendment,  not  for  them-  amendment  that  I  wish  to  offer.    In  '"^e  jonr 

selves  alone,  but  for  every  State  in  this  Union ;  of  section  five  the  word  *  Stetes '  should  be 

that  they  shall  force  that  constitutional  amend-  *  State,'  and  the  word  'respectively'  ought  to 

ment,  not  simply  upon  Virrinia,  Mississippi,  be  stricken  out."                                           . 

and  Texas,  but  upon  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUi-  The  Freeidsat  pro  Umpore :  "  Those  amena- 

nois  as  welL  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  ments  will  be  made,  being  verbal, 

the  three  last-named  States.  Mr.  TrumbuU :  "  In  section  six,  l|nw  w?^ 

"  When  you  coerce  Virgmia,  Mississippi,  and  and  five,  the  word  *  respectively    shouia  oe 

Texas,  to  put  this  article  in  the  Constitution  Btrioken  out." 

of  the  United  States,  to  vote  for  it  as  a  part  of  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  That  amena- 

the  Constitotion  of  the  United  States,  you  do  ment  will  be  made." 

not  coerce  them  alone.    You  coerce  Ohio,  you  The  bill  was  then  fhrther  amended  Dy  «tik- 

coerce  Indiana,  you  coerce  Illinois,  you  coerce  ing  out  the  sixth  section.    On  motion  of  ^r. 

every  State  whose  people  are  unwilling  to  Edmunds,  the  following  additional  section  was 

adopt  the  amendment."  adopted : 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered,  and,  being  And  he  U/uHher  enaded^  That  the  proce«Iin«»  "* 

taken,  resulted  as  follows :  any  of  said  States  ahall  not  be  deemed  final  ^^1^ 

ate  as  a  coipplete  restoration  thereof  until  their  aowu 

Tea»— Messn.  Abbott,  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  reapeotively  ahall  be  approved  by  Congreaa. 

Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Dnke,  Harris,  Howard,  «,,  ^  «^.   «.^«4.:^«  „««  a^w-Tiai^  Am«nded  b^ 

Mcfionalj,  Morrill, 'Mortin,   Nye,   Osbo'm,   Pool^  ^The  first  section  ^^s  further  amenoea 

Pratt,  Eamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Schurz,  Sher-  striking  out  the  words  "  registered  voters  w 
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Bald  State)**  and  inserting  ^  voterg  of  said  State  and  deposit  with  the  Federal  Goyemment,  to 

registered  at  the  date  of  said  snbmissioD."  consolidate  the  power  of  all  powers,  that  wMch 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  *^  Under  nnderlies  and  creates  all  other  powers ;  and 

what  principle,  I  ask,  oan  joa  deprive  a  sov-  that  youjpropose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Con- 

eretgn  State  of  representation  when  yon  admit  gresst    There  never  was  a  graver  question, 

that  it  is  sovereign  ?  Yon  have  defended  yonr-  tiiere  never  was  an  act  which  will  i^ect  tiie 

selves  heretofore  by  saying  that  these  States  whole  structnre  and  genius  of  our  Grovemment 

were  not  in  the  Union,  that  they  needed  re-  to  the  extent  that  this  must,  should  it  succeed 

oonstniotion ;  but  now,  remember,  ydu  recon-  in  obtiuning  the  consent  of  the  people  of  liiis 

struct  them  first,  and  then  yon  do  not  say  that  country. 

they  are  not  reconstructed;  yon  do  not  say  ^'Ithasbeendemonstrated  before  this  Senate, 
that  they  are  not  legal  States;  you  do  not  say  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  and  has  not  been 
in  yonr  amendment  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  replied  to,  by  my  honorable  friend,  the  Senator 
the  Union,  that  their  State  governments  cannot  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman),  that  by  the  amend- 
work  r^^larly,  but  simply  that  they  shall  not  ment  of  the  hcmorable  Senator  from  Indiana 
be  entitled  to  representation.  How  are  they  (Mr.  Morton)  you  do  coerce  the  choice  not 
to  be  entitled  to  representation  ?  Has  Greneral  only  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  a  bare- 
Longstreet  entitled  himself  to  office  and  to  have  fcioed  aot  of  simple  power,  but  you  coerce  the 
his  disabilities  removed  9  Are  they  to  bathe  sentiment  of  every  Northern  State  under  your 
in  Jordan  ?  Is  that  the  only  way  ?  Abana  pretended  power  of  governing  the  Southern 
and  Pharpar  are  rivers  of  Damascus ;  but  they  States.  Talk  of  the  free  choice  of  Indiana  or 
are  not  the  river  Jordan.  They  must  bathe  in  Ohio  or  New  York  I  What  is  it  when  Con- 
the  pool  of  your  party  politics  before  they  can  gress  can  by  law  insist  that  the  votes  of  cert«lin 
be  cleansed.  They  are  to  join  with  you  in  as-  States  shall  be  cast  in  opposition  to  it  ?  All 
gisting  to  strike  out  the  word  ^  white'  from  the  freedom  is  gone.  Sir,  when. Congress  adopts 
constitutions  of  the  Northern  States.  They  are  such  a  measure  as  this,  it  is  doing  nothing  less 
to  be  forced  to  do  this  under  the  amending  than  playing  with  cogged  dice.  It  is  the  inten- 
clanse  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  a  tion,  therefore,  by  a  measure  like  this  to  de- 
ratification  by  sovereign  States.  Do  you  sup-  stroy,  first,  all  shadow  of  freedom  in  the  exer- 
poso  tiiat  your  fifteenth  amendment  will  ever  else  of  their  opinions  by  the  people  of  these 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  conn-  three  States,  and  next,  having  destroyed  that, 
try  under  this  bill  ?  Never.  The  ratification  to  make  their  votes  the  instrument  whereby 
thus  forced  is  unconstitutionid.  The  means  you  crush  out  the  sentiment  of  the  Northern 
of  altering  the  compact  made  by  sovereign  States.  Per  fas  aut  n^€u  seems  to  me  to  be 
States  is  provided  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  rule  by  which  this  amendment  is  to  be 
that  is  a  ratification ;  and  that  ratification'  re-  forced  upon  the  American  people ;  and  the 
qaires  that  every  State  shall  have  a  free  choice  question  will  yet  come  up — it  cannot  be  long 
and  a  free  vote;  and  when  you  say  to  your  kept  down — ^how  any  law,  how  any  amend- 
slavea,  when  you  say  to  the  Southern  States,  ment  obtained  by  means  like  this,  can  be  held 
'  We  have  conquered  you ;  you  are  conquered  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  a  people  who 
province^;  we  have  entered  upon  and  possessed  have  neither  the  sense  nor  the  manhood  to  re- 
Tour  land ;  you  are  slaves  of  our  sword  and  main  free.*' 

our  spear ;  you  can  only  be  admitted  to  tiie  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  by  the 

position  of  freemen  again  by  ratifying  this  con-  following  vote : 

^tutional  Miendment,'  do  yon  aUow  them  a  Teas-Mcmw.  Abbott,  Boreman.Browiilow.  Buck- 
free  vote?  No,  sir;  lAey  are  poweriess..  They  ingbam,  Carpenter,  Csttell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 
eannot  ratify  it  Can  they  assist  yon  in  strik*  li^,  Corbett,  Cra^gm,  Drake,  Fenton,  I'eny,  Fessen- 
ing  the  word  *  white  *  out  of  the  constitution  den,  .Hamlin,  Hams,  Howard,  Howe,  McDonald, 

out  being  StatM  themselves  even  on  yonr  own  ^^^  Bkerman,  Spencer,  btewart,  Snmner,  Thayer 

theory!    No,  Mr.  President."  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Warner,  Willey,  Williami,  and 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  The  flf-  Wileon— ii.                                   ^    .     «    , 

teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  plain-  ^^^^^^^"?'  Bayard,  CwBcrly,  Davis,  Fowler, 

ly,  to  my  mind,  the  most  dangerous  daik  of  McCreeiy,  Norton,  Spregue,  Stockton,  end  Thurman 

power,  the  most  destructive  to  the  system  of  Absbvt— MesBm.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Edmunds, 

our  Gfovemment,  that  ever  was  or  could  be  de-  QUbert,  Grimes,  Hamilton,  Harlan,  Kellogg,  Osbom, 

vised.    If  I  know  aught  of  the  Government  Pooi»  Saulebuiy,  Vickers,  and  Yates— 18. 

imder  which  we  live,  Itisthe  elective  franchise,  ^^^  ^ouse  concurred  in  the  amendments  of 

It  18  the  process  of  oarrymg  on  Government  by  ^v    gon  ofe 

the  elective  system  that  marks  it  from  its  first  j^  ^he  House,  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Banks,  of 

orgttimtiontoltslastact    It  is  a  power  that  Massachusetts,  iffered  the  foilowing  rerdu- 

must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  con-  ^.     .                                                   . 

trolling  power,  because  the  election  is  your 

test  of  power,  of  law 

every  stage  of  your  ^ 

That  power  you  propose  to  take  from  the  States  mdependence  and  estatilBh  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
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eminent.  g[iiiirant6eing  the  personal  liberty  and  the    tax,   $482,199.64  from  saviDgs-banks,   (228,- 


his  opinion,  a  repablioan^vemmentshaU  have  been  from   sale  of  bank  atooks,  $204^886.28  from 

in  faot  establish^,  and  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  bank  dividends,  and  the  balanoe  from  misoel- 

recoffnize  the  independence  and  sbvereignty  of  such  laneooa  soaroes. 

republican  government.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were 

The  rules  were  suspended  by  the  following  $2,526,045.81.    Of  this  $799,900  were  for  the 

vote :  redemption  of  bonds,  $492,828  were  for  interest 

Ybas— Messrs.  AUison.  Ambler,  Ames,  Archer, .  on  the  pubKc  debt,  1^1,250  for  public  build- 
Armstrong.  Asper.  Aztell,  Banks,  Beatty,  Bingham,  ings  and  institutions,  and  $117,154.66  for  the 
Blair,  Boyd,  Brooks,  Bufflnton,  Burdett,  Bexgajniii  maintenance  of  soldiers'  children. 

c\X"I^C^^.^^'t  CoZTdo^^'Tc^l  ^^^  <rf  *«  State  ^grinst  the  G«e«l 

ger,  Diweese,  Bickiison,  Dookery,  Donley,  Duval,  (Government,  amounting  to  more  than  $200,- 

Ferriss,  Ferry,  Fmkelburg,  Garfleld,  Getz,  Gilflllan,  000,  hare  been  SO  fkr  disallowed.     Under  the 

Hawlev^  Hay,  Heaton,  HiU,  Hoge,  Holman,  Hopkins,  new  views  held  in  the  Treasury  Department, 

Hotohkiss,  In wr8oU,Jencke8,AlexMiderH.  Jones,  however,  it  Is  anticipated  that,  if. property 

Thomas  L.  Jbnes,  Judd,  Julian,^  Kelley.  Knapp,  -,™^„*^   fu^^  ^ii  h^  ^^^^i^oA  u^S  r^M 


iUtary 

Negley;   O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Phelps,  duty  in  the  State  is  83,185;  but  iU  actually 

Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots,  Sawyer,  Sopfleld.  Shanki,  organized  military  force  is  composed  of  8,691 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  j^g.^    nnmmtmi\tU{  hv  1A0  nfRoAnt     THa  €umt 

Worthington  C.  S^th,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough-  ^®?J:;®^°^r*          J^^r  IT   ^l^^^U            ^ 

ton,  T^e,  Tanner,   fillman,  Tumble,  ¥wicheU,  ^\}^  mihtary  estabhshment,  last  year,  was 

Tyner,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Cad-  $118,097;   but  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 

walader  6.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whittemore,  Wil-  State  on  that  account  was  only  $52,468.94,  the 

kinson,  Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  remaining  $60,684  of  that  sum  having  been 

^t:U^BsrB.   Adams,   Beaman,   Biggi,   Burr,  m^e  up  and  prid  <h)m  commutation  t«w^ 

CleveUmd,  Davis,  Eldrldge,  GoUaday,  Hale,  Haw-  Public  schools  are  weU  provided  for  in  Con- 

klns,  Kerr,  Niblaok,  Packer,  Paine,  Poland,  Rogers,  necticut.      Their   condition  and   cost  to   the 

Sarwent,  Stevens,  8 weenev,  Townsend,  Van  Trump,  State  are  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of  the 

Wells,  WiUard,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  and  Winchester  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1868, 

Not  VoTiNG-Messrs.  Amell,  BaUey,  Beck,  Ben-  J^^^'^  ^^^^^J  *5**  "  *^f  ®  ^^  1£^  ^^*^?*J  * 

jamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bird,  Boles  JBowen,  Cake,  decrease  of  18  from  last  year.     There  are  1,640 

Calkin,  Cook,  Cowles,  Crebs,  Cullom.J[)awes,  Dickey,  public  schools,  a  decrease  of  five.   The  number 

number 

Mavham,  MoCormick,  McGrair.  McNeely,  Eliakim  years  of  age,  January,  1869,  79.     Whole  num- 

H.  Moore.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Willuim  Moore,  Morgan,  ber  of  scholars  registered  in  winter,  82,140; 

Samuel  P.   MorriU.   Morrissey,   Mungen,   Palmer,  i^  summer,  76,177.    Number  of  teachem  in 

FoMe^nM^^^^^  summer,  2,207J  in  winter,  2,226,  of  whom  661 

William  J.  Smith,  WUliam  Smyth,  Starkweather,  never  taught  before.    Avera^  wages  of  male 

Stiles.  Stone,  Strader.  Strickland,  Strong,  Swann,  teachers  $66.64  per  month,  mdnding  board; 

Van  Auken,  WiUiMQ  B.  Washburn,  Wheeler,  Wood,  of  females,  $26.98.     Twenty-nine  new  iohool- 

and  Woodward— 78.  houses  were  erected  during  the  year;  whole 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to.  number  of  graded  schools,  208 ;  number  of 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  school-houses  in  good  condition,  877;  in  £iir 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  condition,  468 ;  in  pobr  condition,  804.    Oapi- 

was  chosen  President  pro  Urn,  tal  of  the  school  fhnd,  $2,046,108.87 ;  revenue 

This  session  of  Congress  closed  on  April  of  same  in  1868,  $186,016;  in  1869,  $124^- 

10th.  082.     The  first  year  there  was  a  dividend 

GONNEOTIOUT.  The  public  affairs  of  this  of  $1.10  per  child;  kst  year,  $1.00.    Capital 

State  during  the  year  have  pursued  their  reg-  of  town  deposit  fimd,  $768,661.88 ;  rerenue 

ular  course,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  im-  from  same,  $43,986.76.     Amount  raised  for 

provement  in  several  departments.  school  by  town  tax,  $160,847.86 ;  increase  for 

The  condition  of  the  finances  appears  to  thtf  year,  $10,666.86.    Amount  raised  by  dis- 

be  satisfactory.    The  State  funded  debt  was,  trict  tax,  $467,804.77 ;  increase,  $872.87.  Total 

last  year,  reduced  by  $849,244.61,  the  whole  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all 

amount  of  her  liabilities  over  the  assets  on  sources.  $1,048,086.71 ;  increase,  $69,280.89." 

April  1,  1869,  being  $6,974,992.10.    The  value  The  better  to  provide  the  common  schools 

of  taxable  property  for  1869  had  also  increased  with  competent  teachers,  purposely  trdned  to 

by  nearly  eight  millions  over  that  assessed  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  (Coventor, 

1868.  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  warm- 

The  entire  receipts  of  the  State  during  the  ly  recommended  the  reftstablishment  of  the 

last  year  were  $2,880,790.42 ;  of  which  $767,-  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been  for  some 

286.10  came  from  the  two  and  one-half  mill  years  discontinued ;  representing  such  a  meaa- 
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Bre  as  both  needed  for  the  adyancemen^of  the  476  for  dividends  and  unearned  premiums  for 

general  intereets  of  the  State,  and  wished  for  the  current  year." 

bj  ail  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  With  regard  to  charitable  institntions,  for 

sabjeot.    He  suggested  also  ^Hhe  expediency  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  the 

of  adding  to  the  Normal  School,  or  to  the  main  building  of  the  G^eral  Hospital  for  the 

Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  or  of  aiding  Insane,  at  MidcDetown,  erected  on  a  most  de- 

in  the  establishment  elsewhere,  if  opportunity  sirable  and  healthy  location,  had  recently  been 

presents,  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  shall  finished.     The  Governor  declared  it  to  be 

give  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  ^*  very  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  sani- 

those  wishing  to  engage  in  mechanical  pur-  tary  and  domestic,  and  its  general  arrange- 

suits,  fitting  young  men  to  be  machinists,  arti-  ments  second  to  no  other  institution  in  the 

sans,  civil  engineers,  draughtsmen,  etc.,  and  country."    The  main  building  is  now  in  ftill 

yoQBg  women  for  the  many  practical  arts  in  operation,  and  wholly  occupied  by  some  225 

wMch-they  may  become  skilleid."  patients ;  whereupon  the  Governor  adds :  ^^  No 

Of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  more  can  be  taken,  although  there  are  large 

Oollege,  on  which  the  State  has  bestowed  the  numbers  yet  in  the  State  uncared  for." 

c^Migressional  appropriation  of  $180,000,  and  This  establishment  has  received  from  the 

in  which  thirty-one  persons  hold  State  schol-  State   $880,000  already ;    but  the  Governor 

arahips  for  gratuitous  tuition,  the  Governor  avers  l^at  **  at  no  distant  day  it  will  undoubt- 

speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation.   After  edly  be  the  true  economy  of  the  State  to  com- 

stating  that  it  "  continued  to  afford  free  in-  plete  the  wings,  which  wUl  more  than  double 

struotion  in  the  various  branches  of  sdenoei  in  its  canaoity  at  less  than  half  the  cost."   Mean- 

their  application  to  the  useful  arts,"  and  that  time,  ne  recommended  an  appropriation  to  pay 

the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  beginning  off  $18,000  of  which  tiie  nospital  is  now  in 

of  the  collegiate  year  was  182,  he  says :  *'  The  debt,  '^  and,  perhaps,  to  construct  outbuildmgs 

usefnlnees  of  this  institution  is  not  measured  and  fences,  in  which  the  establii^ment  is  sadly 

by  the  number  of  students  who  attend  upon  deficient." 

its  course  of  instruction.    It  is  shown  in  its  In  the  Ketreat  for  the  Insane,  there  were, 

scientific  collections,  lectures,  and  publications,  early  in  the  year,  twenty-one  patients  receiv- 

and  the  general  difihsion  of  practical  knowl-  ing  aid  from  the  State.    While  praising  the 

edge  upon  agriqultural  pursuits."  management  of  this  institution  in  a  high  de- 

The  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  in  Con-  gree,  the  Governor  thought  that  the  appropri- 

nectiout  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  under  ation  for  it  might  properly  be  reduced,  *'as 

the  control  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  now 

system  now  prevailing  throughout  the  whole  taking  most  of  the  patients." 

country.    Five  of  the  old  State  banks  stiU  re-  The  Gonnecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  has 

main,  however,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty  pupils  partially  supported  by  the  State, 

$1,610,000,  making  excepticms  to  this  rule,  and  tiie  mental  progress  made  by  them  is 

tiiongh   some  of  them   seem  to  be  on  the  spoken  of  as  most  gratifying. 

point  of  closing  their  business  within  a  short  In  respect  to  persons  held  in  restraint  as 

time.                                                                  .  lunatics,  whether  in  public  asylums  or  else- 

The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the  State  where,  there  exists  a  neeessity  for  some  ftir- 

is  fifty-five,  and  they  appear  to  eivjoy  the  con-  ther  legislation  calculated  effectually  to  pro- 

fidenoe  of  the  people.    Their  deposits,  taken  tect  such  persons  from  the  effect  of  conspiracies 

together,  amount  to  little  less  than  $42,000,000 ;  and  frauds ;  experience  showing  that  plans  are 

above  one-half  of  which  sum  is  securely  in-  not  unfrequently  contrived  and  acted  upon  by 

Yeated  in  bond  and  mortgage  loans  on  real  interested  parties  to  restrain  individuals  as 

estate.    The  deposits  intrusted  to  them,  in  lunatics  who  are  far  fh)m  laboring  under  such 

1868,  exceeded  those  made  in  the  previous  calamity. 

year  by  $6,520,220.64.  The  Hartford  Hospital  was  performing  its 

The  insurance  business  in  this  State  seems  good  work.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  amount- 
to  be  very  active  and  extensive.  Besides  those  ing  to  $92,000,  the  income  received  from  which 
that  are  local,  fifty-eight  fire  and  thirty-two  is  devoted  to  meeting  its  current  expenses, 
life  insurance  companies,  incorporated  by  char-  Of  the  $105,000  which  it  has  already  cost, 
ter  in  other  States,  were  transacting  business  $10,000  have  been  contributed  by  the  State, 
in  Oonneetiont  during  the  year  1868.  The  the  rest  by  individuals.  It  is  now  in  debt 
amount  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  $27,000,  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
fifty-eight  fire-insurance  companies  within  that  wing,  and  the  trustees  applied  to  the  Legis- 
period  was  apparently  large,  though  not  per-  lature  of  1869  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
haps  with  quite  satisfactory  results.  The  to  complete  the  building. 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  in  his  annual  re-  The  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of 
port,  states  that  '/  the  gross  capitals  of  these  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  reported  as  being  man- 
companies  amount  to  $21,686,070,  and  their  aged  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  the  en- 
receipta  for  the  year  1868  were  $25,245,850 ;  deavors  of  its  managers,  crowned  with  an 
their  losses,  paid,  $18,229,830 ;  and  their  ex-  equally  great  success.  The  pupils  under  in- 
penses  were  $7,269,044,  leaving  but  $4,797,-  struction  in  it  last  year  were  279,  of  which 
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namber  forty-eight  were  State  beneficiaries.  Id  186$  was  1,821,  being  128  more  than  the  pre- 

Their  cost  to  the  institution  amoonted  to  $260  vions  year.    The  number  in  confinement  in  all 

each,  the  State  having  oontribated  $175  of  the  Jails  of  Connectiont  on  April  1, 1869,  was 

that  sum.  244,  being  17  more  than  one  year  preTions. 

Oonoeming  the  blind,  the  SUte  causes  them  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legia- 

to  be  ti^en  care  of  in  tne  well-known  Perkins  lature,  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  uat 

Institution  at  Boston,  appropriating  annually  intomperance  is  widely  spreading  and  setting 

$8,000  to  assist  in  their  education.    This  sum  deep  roots  in  Connecticut;  he  said:  "In  many 

is  not  all  expended  for  that  purpose ;    the  parts  of  our  Stato  existing  laws  are  so  far  a 

persons  who  now  receive  State  aid  in  thai  dead  letter  that,  not  only  intoxicating  liquora, 

institution   being  i>nly  nine,  .as  Connecticut  but  adulterations  thereof  containing  the  vileat 

sends  thither  fewer  pupils  in  proportion  to  its  and  most  poisonous  ingredientSi  are  opciily  and 

population  than  any  other  Kew-£ngland  State,  freely  sola  during  the  whole  seven  days  of  the 

These  facts  should  be  more  generiJly  known,  week.^^    In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  so 

as  it  is  probable  that  there  are  others  who  great  an  evil,  which,  if  tolerated,  cannot  but 

would  take  advantage  of  the  State  aid,  if  they  have  the  most  lamentable  results  upon  the 

understood  it.  people's  health  and   the  domestic  peace  of 

The  children  of  those  who  fought  and  died  fisimilies,  he  avers  that  "  further  legikatimi  is 

in  the  late  civil  war  are  provided  for  in  the  needed." 

Connecticut  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Mans-  He  recommended  also  a  revision  and  modi- 
field,  and  in  the  Fiteh's  Soldiers'  Orphans'  fication  of  the  State  law  concerning  divorce. 
Home  at  Darien.  Both  establishments  are  pointing  to  the  fiict  that  "  discontented  people 
accomplishing  the  purpose  intended ;  the  ap*  come  to  Connecticut  from  other  Stetes  to  take 
propriations  made  for  them  from  the  State  advantage  of  what  is  called  her  liberal  legis- 
money  are  very  moderate,  but  have  been  faith-  lation,  to  obtein  divorces  which  would  be 
fully  and  economically  expended.  denied  them  at  home."  He  regarded  the  cansee 

As  to  the  soldiers  from  the  State  who  sur-  of  ^vorces  set  down  in  the  existing  laws  to  be 

vived   the  war   and   to  whom  t&e  Federal  *Uoo  numerous  and  not  sufficiently  defined, 

Qovernment  owed  money  for  bounties,  or  on  and  too  wide  a  discretion  given  to  the  courte." 

other  accounts,  a  good  work  has  been  done  by  He  suggested,  among  other  things,  **  that  tiia 

the  Bureau  of  Claims  in  the  Adjutant-General's  law  provide  that  no  decree  of  divorce  shall 

office;  since  its  organization  it  has  collected  take  effect  till  one  year  after  it  is  granted." 

$711,698.46  for  soldiers,  at  no  cost  whatever  The  number  of  marriages  contracted  within 

to  the  claimants.  the  State  in  1868  was  4,734;  and  the  number 

The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  divorces  granted,  476.    The  births  in  the 

is  making  good  progress  toward  attaining  the  State  during  the  year  were  12,469,  the  deatha^ 

end  of  its  esteblishment,  and  is  enjoying,  m  no  7,549.    This  excess  of  births  OYer  deaths  waa 

small  measure,  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  the  largest  ever  shown  in  Connecticut, 

benevolent  people  of  the  State.    A  valuable  The  condition  of  married  women,  in  refer- 

farm  had  recently  been  donated  to  it,  the  active  ence  to  their  property,  held  before  or  acquired 

operations  of  which  were  expected  to  com-  after  marriage,  has  been  considered  to  hare 

menoe  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870.  been  so  far  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and 

With  regard  to  the  Stete  Reform  School,  the  the  General  Assembly  was   urged  to   such 

number  of  boys  committed  to  it  since  its  estab-  further  amendment  of  the  Stato  Iuwb  as  would 

lishment,  in  1854,  is  1,890.  Those  discharged  in  secure  to  a  married  woman  all  her  proper^, 

1868  were  144»  there  remaining  yet  in  the  with  the  fbll  control  of  it  during  her  married 

school  244  boys.    Their  earnings  in  the  course  life,  and  free  from  liability  for  any  debts,  ex- 

of  that  year  amounted  to  $12,000,  which  was  cept  those  contracted  by  herself,  or  for  which 

sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  estab-  she  had  voluntarily  made  herself  responsibki, 

lishment    The  trustees,  who^  had  unsucoess-  with  the  same  right  on  the  part  of  thehnsband 

fully  applied  to  the  two  previous  Legislatures  to  an  interest  in  her  property,  on  his  surviving 

for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  her,  that  she  now  had,  or  that  it  may  be  best 

in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building,  made  to  give  her,  in  his. 

the  same  application  to  the  General  Aimembly  La  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  aoenmulation 

of  1869.  of  cases  before  the  existing  Courts,  and  the  ccm- 

The  State  Prison's  management  and  disci-  sequent  delay  in  their  decisions,  to  the  iigury 

pline,  as  well  as  its  internal  arrangements,  are  of  the  parties  concerned,  imd  of  the  community 

highly  commended.    The  number  of  convicts  in  general,  it  was  considered  to  be  neoeasary 

in  confinement  in  1868  was  188,  which  is  eight  to  provide  for  the  proper  dispateh  of  jndioial 

less  than  in  1867.    By  their  labor  during  last  business,  and  the  appointment  of  two  criminal 

year  they  earned  $28,040.50,  which  sum  had  courts,   "  with  a  single  Jndge  in  each,  and 

covered  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  frequent  sessions,  for  the  counties  of  Hartford 

and   left  a  net   surplus  on  hand  of  above  and  New  Haven." 

$2,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  in  Connectiont 

As  to  other  criminals,  the  whole  number  of  being  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  be- 

commitments  to  the  different  Jails  of  the  State  came  a  vital  interest  of  the  State  to  take 
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effectual  measures  for  gnarding  the  cattle  and  of  Derby,  in  New  Haven  County,  to  the  State 

other  uBeftal  anhnals  from  contagions  diseases,  line  in  the  town  of  Greenwich^  in  Fairfield 

The  General  Assembly  were  nrged  to  con-  Conntj."    The  proposed  new  line  of  railway 

eider  the  neoesrity  of  a  legislative  enactment,  is  commonly  named  the  **  Parallel  road,"  it  be- 

sdrancing  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  to  ing  intended  to  ran  parallel  with  that  of  the 

aeyen  per  cent,  as  the  existing  law,  which  New  York  and 'New  Haven  Bailroad,  which 

limits  it  to  six,  forced  the  capitd  of  the  State  the  citizens  of  Oonnecticat  are  now  compelled 

to  seek  a  more  remunerative  return  abroadk  be-  to  make  use  of  in  aQ  the  business  they  may 

sides,  that  borrowers  experienced  great  difB-  have  with  New  York  for  travel  and  trsnspor- 

ealty  in  obtaining  loans  in  their  need,  and,  tation  of  merchandise.     After  an  animated 

when  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  them,  it  discussion  in  both  Houses,'^,the  bill  was  finidly 

was  by  paying  higher  rates  than  the  legaL  defeated,  though  by  smsJl  mnjorities,  the  vote 

Following  the  example  of  his  immediate  having  been  10  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and  104  to 

predecessor  in  office,   the  Governor  recom-  117  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 

mended  to  the  Legislature  a  change  in  the  State  As  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  politi- 

eonstitution  for  uie  purpose  of  changing  the  cal  matters,  the  Fifteenth  j^endment  to  the 

Sections  from  annual  to  biennial ;  and  said,  United  States  constitution  was  promptly  rati- 

that  **  the  eleotion  should  be  held  in  the  fall,  lied  by  both  branches,  and  an  amenoment  to 

and  that  the  Legislature  should  assemble  in  the  State  Constitution,  striking  out  the  word 

winter,  is,  I  think,  the  almost  unanimous  senti-  *^  white,'*  was  passed.    This  amendment  has 

ment  hi  the  State."  twice  before,  in  1847  and  1865,  been  passed  by 

He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people. 

provide  a  means  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  Li  1847  the  whole  vote  upon  it  was  25,106, 

ballot-box,  and  said :   "  Any  attempt,  on  the  out  of  which  a  mi^jority  against  its  passage  of 

part  of  any  person  or  party^  to  control  the  18,874  was  given.    In  18&,  at  a  special  cdec- 

votes  of  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  by  money,  tion  in  October,  the  whole  vote  upon   the 

misrepresentation,  or  fraud,  ought  to  be  par-  amendment  was  60,706,  of  which  27,217  were 

tieolarly  guarded  against ;  and,  to  the  end  that  in  fbvor  of  its   adoption,  and  88,489  were 

our  eleictions  may  be  fairly  and  properly  con-  against  it. 

ducted,  I  would  suggest  that  more  voting  dis-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

tricts  maybe  establidied  in  some  of  our  larger  at  Hartfbrd  on  January  27,  1869,  and  nom- 

towns  and  cities,  and  that  the  police  depioi-  inated  candidates  for  the  State  offices,  and 

ments  be  managed  and  regulated  by  non-par-  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

tisan  boards  of  commissioners.'*  Betolvid^  That  the  iuue  of  the  Ute  presidential 

The  May  session  of  the  Connecticut  Legisia-  election  was  in  no  sense  an  indoraement  by  the 

tare  in  1869  was  twenty-six  days  shorter  than  .P?X*«  ^  *^.^5**®t  ®^***  ""V^^  repeated  violationa 

«i.^  ^#4-k^  »«..w...^s»»  -*^..  ..^  o;itrv*...^^yi  ^v-  of  the  Constitution  by  the  radical  party,  but  was  the 

tiist  of  the  preceding  year,  and  acHourned  $%m  ^^y^  ^f  ^      ^^^  ^f  proaoription  Sad  biiruption  un- 

die  on  July  lOth.     They  transacted,  however,  pitndleled  in  the  histoiy  of  the  countiy. 

no  small  amount  of  business,  though  most  of  it  SmiUed^  That  we  shall  oontinue  to  adhere  to  every 

was  of  personal  or  local  interest    Among  the  oonatitutional  principle  heretofore  avowed  and  sup- 

ehief  matters  of  a  public  character  which  the  YSl^^^^^^J^J!^  ^^^t^'l^^^.^l 

n          1  A          VI    3*           J       J           J  •    ^1.  •  tne  conntiT  nas  proaperea,  and  taken  tne  n*ont  rank 

General  Assembly  discussed  and  passed  m  this  gmong  the  nationa  ofthe  earth. 

session,  besides  making  appropriations  in  favor  Betolwd,  That  while  we  oppoaed  with  our  beat 

of  some  public  institutions,  they  reduced  the  efTorta  the  election  of  Qeneral  Grant  to  the  presi- 

Stote-tax  ftom  three  to  two  and  a  half  mills  on  ^ency,  we  nevertheless  have  no  desire  or  design  to 

tiie  dolla^  re^blished    the  State  Normal  :iS^^l.i^-^t^emL%r^^ 

ocnooj  at  JN  ew  l>ntain,  created  two  new  Uourts  mstain  him  in  every  juat  lAid  constitutional  meaaoiv 

of  Common  Pleas  for  the  counties 'of  Hartford  which  he  Biay  propose. 

and  New  Haven,   and  passed  the  proposed  Suohed,  That  the  attempt  of  the  lowers  of  the 

amendment  to  the  State  constitution  making  ™^?^  P"g^.^  ??S?fl^lPJrt.l\^™^i^^^^ 

..  1   ^   ji  xu  X  av      'x      *  tt  _x*  -J  Union  of  their  nght  to  prescnbe  the  terms  ana  con- 

one  capital,  and  that  the  city  of  Hartford.  ditions  of  the  siAage  of  their  own  citiaens  is  de- 

Upon  the  repeal  of  the  usury  law,  so  far  as  signed  aa  a  fiktal  blow  at  the  most  essential  reserved 

to  increase  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  six  right  of  the  Statea ;  that  it  is  an  assumption  of  su- 

to  seven  per  coit,  and  the  modification  of  the  penority  by  the  CTeature  over  tiie  oreator-«i  auda- 

law.  coneenrfnj,  diron,*,  to  the  end  of  rend«.  ^^  ^^^^^  r^^'  .V^STb/  S 

ing  the  dissolution  of  mamage  less  easily  ob-  lawM  means,  thia  contemplated  outrage  upon  the 

tamable,  the  Legiidatnre  came  to  no  decision,  principle  of  self-govenmient. 

The  Ull  for  a  temperanee  law  was  defeated ;  Sttohtd^  That  the  apirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  so 
but  an  act 
fine,  the 

a  State  chemist  ,         ^„_^ 

to  ascertain  its  quality.  of  fraternity  and  patriotism  upon  which  depend  tHe 

One  ofthe  most  important  matters  argued  and  ^©^  «^*»^"2S.°f  republican  institutions. 

«*ed  upon  by  the  iegUktute  was  the  .ppli-  aut^y^'^^i  :l!?hao.;^'dX'^^»U.^^r 

cation  "for  an  act  of  incorporation  authonzmg  made  against  us  by  our  political  opponents,  is  a 

the  construction  of  a  nulroad  from  the  town  slander,  without  excuse  or  provocation,  as  our  pur- 
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poso  of  ooonomy  in  the  public  ezpenditoreB  is  the  of  all  citizens,  native  or  adopted,  having  been  estsb- 

best  and  most  certain  means  of  extlngaishlof  the  lished  by  constitutional  amendment,  honor  and  jus* 

public  debt,  and  leading  to  a  general  and  saro  re-  tice,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  full  represen- 

sumption  of  spede  payments  j  and  to  this  end  we  de-  tation  in  Cong[re88,  require  that  conditions  of  suflVage 

mand  of  our  representatives  m  Congress  and  in  the  should  apply  miportially  to  all  men,  so  that  this  msy 

Legislature  the  sternest  opposition  to  all  appropria-  be  laruly  a  gOYemment  "  deriving  its  just  powen 

tions,  that  are  not  absolutely  required  for  the  support  fh>m  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

of  the  Qovemment,  until  every  creditor  of  the  some  JSuolved,  That  we  demand  that  loyal  menthrough- 

is  paid  his  honest  dues  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  out  the  republic  shall  be  protected  in  the  right  to 

Besolved,  .That  we  view  with  increasing  alarm  the  speak,  print,  assemble,  vote,  and  petition,  and  in  their 
progress  of  the  radical  policy  in  the  Congress  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
United  States,  by  which  the  division  lines  between  Mmohta^  That  we  recognize  the  vast  importanooof 
the  State  and  the  Fed^}ral  Government,  and  the  sev-  the  pending  issues  concerning  debt,  currencv,  andtax- 
eral  departments  of  the  same  Government,  are  near-  ation.    '^  Tne  best  policy  to  diminish  the  burden  of 
ly  obliterated ;  by  which  the  great  interests  of  the  debt  is  to  so  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will 
countrv,  its  revenue  laws,^  its  lands,  its  incorpora-  seek  to  lend  us  money  at  lower  rates  than  we  now 
tions,  its  contracts,  are  made  subservient  to  the  in-  pay."    We  unreservedly  denoanoe  the  wiokedneas 
terests  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  wluch  policy  is  a  and  meanness  of  repudiation  in  all  its  fonns  and  dis- 
continued blight  upon  our  national  character,  is  de-  guises,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  t<H- 
structive  of  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and.  manu-  1.  FormaUv  affirm  that  when  the  national  debt  h 
facturlng  interests  of  the  country,  and  fidls  with  pud  it  must  be  paid  in  gold,'exoept  where  it  is  other- 
crushing  effect  upon  hard-handed  labor,  which  is  the  wise  distinctly  providedfor  in  the  original  contract 
source  of  all  our  wealth,  while  it  is  the  least  able  to  2.  Introduce  tne  strictest  economy  into  every  bnnch. 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  it  by  such  reck-  of  the  Government, 
less  and  tvrannical  legislation.  8.  Befuse  all  subsidies  and  appropriations  to  rail- 

S«9olvea^  That  we  heartily  invite  all  Conservative  road  and  other  enterprises  outside  of  the  indispen- 

men,  re^famless  of  their  former.party  associations,  to  sable  maohinerv  of  the  Gk>vemment. 

unite  with  us  in  our  present  efforts  to  save  the  State  4.  See  to  It  tnat  the  taxes  are  impaitiaUv  levied 

ftom  the  malign  influences  of  radicalism,  they  having  and  energeticaUv  and  honesUy^  collected,  and  surplus 

a  common  interest  with  us  in  the  preservation  of  the  revenues  a^pUea  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

Constitution,  and   the  prosperity  of  our   common  5.  Make  it  a  constant  aim  to  resume  specie  pay-, 

countrv.  ment,  and  give  the  people  a  uniform  and  steady  our- 

iSwoMTAi^,  That  we  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  rency  as  soon  as  may  be  without  a  violent  distnrbanee 

to  the  successful  administration  of  the  executive  af-  of  business ;  and 

furs  of  our  State  b^  his  Excellency  Governor  James  6.  To  remove  taxation  from  labor  and  necessaries 

E.  English,  and  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  of  life,  and  to  impose  it  as  far  as  possible  upon  articles 

man  vrnose  pure  character,  honest  andl  patriotic  pur-  of  luxury. 

poses,  unerring  judgment}  marked  ability  and  be-  BetoUed.Th'aX  we  denounce  as  enemies  of  tiiepeo- 

nevolent  heart,  wul  make  him  in  the  fhture,  as  he  has  pie,  and  roDbers,  to  be  indignantiy  visited  with  the  Aill 

been  in  the  past^  our  invincible  standard-bearer,  penalties  of  pubUo  opinion  and  statute  law,  all  offl- 

under  whom  we  will  once  more  rally,  confldent  of  a  cials.  State  or  national,  who  commit  or  permit  dis- 

triumphant  victory.  honesty,  partiality,  or  negligence,  in  the  collection  or 

Resolved^  That  to  the  whole  State  ticket  as  nomi-  disbursement  of  the  treasure  of  a  greatiy-burdened 

nated  by  us  this  day  we  pledge  our  warmest  support,  people,  and  make  thieving  sport  <»  the  taxes  tlist 

confldent  that  their  merits  and  the  interests  or  our  patriotic  labor  cheerfiilly  pays.    No  rebels  were  ever 

great  cause  will  command  for  them  the  success  which  so  dangerous  to  the  country  we  love, 

is  due  to  their  character,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  SetoUed.  That  we  point  proudly  to  the  ftct  that  nn- 

best  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation.  der  Bepublican  legislation  the  crecUt  of  the  State  hu 

mu     T>       1.T                 XV  •         -J.    V  ij   xv  *  been  fuUy  maintained,  taxes  reduced  yearly  since  the 

Ihe  ICepublicans,  on  tneir  part,  held  tneir  dose  of  the  war.  State  charities  liberally  conducted. 

State  Convention  at  New  Haven  on  February  and  larae  payments  made  annually  upon  the  principal 

8,  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  of  the  State  debt    We  call  for  short  and  industrious 

Governor. and  other  State  officers.    Before  ad-  JoMions  of  the  General  Assembly,  no  ^pe^dita^ 

\^'»^rs\^^  ♦k.^TT  ^A^^¥.j\  *i,^  ,^i<>f  A>,»n  ^^^^^^\  for  mileage  or  other  allowances  save  m  the  stnotesi! 

journing,  they  adopted  the  platform  reported  obediencito  kw  and  the  necessities  of  the  public 

by  tneir  committee  on  resolutions,  as  follows :  gervlce,  and  economy  as  rigid  as  the  true  interests 

JUtohedj  That,  having  evinced  our  devotion  to  the  and  honor  of  the  State  will  permit, 

cause  of  our  common  country  during  the  war.  we  now  JRewlved^  Vffi  renew  our  thanks  to  the  soldiers  ana 

declare  our  entire  sympathy  with  the  administration  sailors  of  the  Union  en^dd  in  the  late  civil  war, 

of  our  national   Government   by   the   Bepublican  and  hereby  express  our  smoere  sympatii^  Trith  those 

party,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  administered  by  the  who  have  suffered  bereavement  and  loss  m  the  cause 

incoming  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  associates,  and  of  the  countrv.                                                   , 

hereby  pledge  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut  to  a  Sesolved^  That,  in  a  government  of  the  m^on^, 

hearty  cooperation  with  the  national  party  of  the  the  absolute  purity  of  the  ballot-box  is  indispensaoie 

Constitution  and  the  Union.  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions. 

Ji69olv«d.  That  we  heartily  rejoice  over  the  success  BewUea^  That  we  place  in  nomination  to-dy  caps- 

of  the  Union  Republican  party  in  the  presidential  ble,  faithful,  and  patriotic  citizens,  worthy  of  honor 

election,  and  its  already  benefidal  effect  upon  peace  and  trust,  and,  reaffirming  our  determination  to  xeep 

and  order.    We  look  with  the  highest  hopes  to  the  the  Republican  party  worthy  to  lead  the  destinies  ot  a 

coming  Administration  of  General  Grant,  the  able,  free  nation,  we  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  repeat 

patriotic^  honest,  and  inflexible  soldier  and  states-  in  April  the  great  triumph  of  hist  November. 

rnTib'i^^ii:M:Urm2S^^^^^  ,     The  returns  ofthe  election  were  1^^^^^ 

him  our  entiiusiaBtic  support  in  protecting  the  equal  lows  :  For  Governor,  Marshall  Jewell  rweivea 

rights  of  the  people  and  enforcing  the  severest  super-  45,498  votes ;   and  James  £.  English  4o,Uc^ , 

vision  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures.    And  we  Jewell's  majority  411. 

heartily  approve  in  all  rosnerts  the  declarations  of  COTTON.     The  cotton  crop  of  the  season 

the  Reputfican  national  platform  adopted  at  Chi-  ^^^.^^  September  1,  1869,  shows  a  faUing-off 

Setolved.  That  full  freedom  and  equal  citizenship  from  the  amount  of  that  important  product 
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raieed  the  preceding  year.  The  main  difficnlty 
seems  to  arise  from  the  transitory  state  of  the 
labor  system  in  the  Southern  States.  It  has 
been  fonnd  impossible  to  employ  snccessfnlly  as- 
sociated labor  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
on  large  plantations,  and  the  "  sqnad  system '' 
which  has  succeeded  that  method  has  proved 
to  be  much  less  prodnctiye.  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  concert  of  action  and  systemado  divis- 
ion and  distribution  of  labor.  The  consequence 
is,  that  large  plantations  have  been  aban- 
doned or  broken  up  into  small  farms,  and 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  land  than  formerly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  vege- 
t&blea.  There  has  also  been  a  great  lack  of 
working  force  which  could  be  applied  in  any 
form  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  freed- 
man  shows  a  disinclination  to  be  employed  in 
any  extended  system  of  labor,  and  prefers  to 
have  a  little  home  of  his  own,  where  he  can 
raise  grain  and  provisions  for  his  own  sup- 
port, and  give  little  attention  to  this  great 
staple  of  the  South.  The  whole  number  of 
negroes  engaged  in  cultivating  cotton  during 
the  past  year  has  been  600,000,  while  200,000 
white  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  oc- 
capataon.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  several 
of  l^e  Southern  States  for  the  encouragement 


of  immigration,  with  a  view  to  building  up 
this  and  the  other  material  interests  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  Improved*  lands  in 
the  cotton-growing  States  can  now  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.  The  aversion  which  the^  proprietors 
formerly  had  to  a  division  of  their  plantations 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  demands  of  the 
altered  times,  and  lots  of  any  desired  extent 
can  be  easily  obtained.  Whether  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  upon  large  plantations  is  to  be 
entirely  superseded  by  its  production  on  small 
farms  like  the  grain  crops  of  the  North,  is  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  immediate  future 
is  likely  to  solve.  The  use  of  fertilizers  on  the 
cotton-fields  has  been  already  introduced  with 
favorable  results. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  968,000 
bales,  which  shows  a  falling  off  of  14,000  bales 
from  the  amount  used  during  the  preceding 
year.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
manufacturing  of  the  country  has  been  done  in 
the  South  and  West  than  heretofore,  but  the 
change  is  not  significant.  The  following  table 
exhibits  with  approximate  accuracy  the  state 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1869 : 


STATIS. 


Mune 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermoiit 

HassachoBetta . . 
Bhode  Island... 
Connecdcut  .... 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

ICaiyland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

liGsiionri 


Total,  Northern  States. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Geoi^a 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky. 


IfDIi. 


19 

48 

11 

148 

89 

78 

48 

17 

60 

7 

8 

8 

1 

2 

8 


512 


Total,  Southern  States. 


7 

15 
5 
26 
8 
8 
2 
1 
7 
2 


76 


SplBdlW. 


490,424 

745,980 

22,168 

2,866,025 

906,681 

614,649 

489,911 

186,002 

271,946 

85,108 

88,802 

18,270 

10,800 

460 

12,064 


6,999,140 


27,148 

20,748 

29,084 

78,656 

27,864 

8,882 

1,716 

616 

9,800 

4,600 


197,759 


Yun. 


281 

26 

80i 

2Sl 

881 

80 

S2i 

86^ 

19 

20J 

12f 

10* 

14 

27 

lU 


284 


12* 

12* 

12* 

15* 

8* 

91 

10 

11* 

9 


12* 


Cottoofpun. 


26,090,047 

89,894,641 

1,071,867 

124,298,128 

86,693,689 

25,559,691 

18,791,162 

6,828,718 

18,725,056 

1,986,886 

4,994,287 

1,648,608 

1,447,908 

27,882 

1,798,644 


806,761,964 


2,268,168 

2,486,741 

8,582,695 

9,009,947 

2,460,788 

242,000 

209,800 

95,868 

785,071 

788,795 


Artrmgt  pi 

Spliidla. 


61.20 

62.81 

48.78 

62.64 

40.89 

49.67 

42.71 

89.18 

68.86 

66.60 

147.75 

124.24 

184.07 

60.61 

148.68 


61.18 


83.80 
120.13 
128.54 
188.92 

89.94 

72.68 
121.97 
184.81 

75. 
176.29 


22,778,718         118.02 


OtbenriM  AMd. 


680,481 
112,684 
168,674 
876,000 
267,820 
749,600 

467*,969 


100,000 
126,566 


8,088|868 


BBCAPITTJLATION. 

North 

612 
76 

6,999,140 
197,769 

28* 
12* 

806,761,964 
22,778,718 

61,18 
116.02 

8,038,868 

Sooth , 

Total 

688 

6,196,899           28 

829,526,682 

68.17 

8,088,868 

The  total  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  being  about  466  pounds.    The  following  state- 

for  the  year  1868-'69  amounted  to  2,489,089  ment  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  product  of 

bales,  against  2,693,998  bales  for  the  pre-  the  two  years  in  the  different  cotton-growing 

ceding  year,  the  average  weight  of  a  bale  States: 
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STATES. 


iSM-'a*. 


xsn-^es. 


Loaisiana 

Alabama 

Texas  

Florida :. 

Georna. 

Bonth  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 
Virginia........ 

Tennesaeo,  etc., 


Total 2,879,089 


794,905 
280,621 
147,817 

14,892 
857,268 
199,072 

85,908 
160,971 
489,800 


584,240 
866,198 
114,666 

58,598 
495,969 
240,481 

88,648 
166,687 
466,681 


18«8-^«t. 

• 

ir«rTortL 

]Jwp90l. 

Beginning  of  year,  Sept.  4  QBS).. 
Miulmom  price,  Nov.  IfL       " 
Hazlmnm  price,  Aug.  20  (HW)... 
End  of  the  year,  Ang.  27,     ** 

Cwila. 
99K 

85 
84X 

lOX 
(Sept  25)  »« 

18X 

is,s 

2,581,992 

This  includes  the  shipmeDts  from  the  differ- 
ent ports,  but  not  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
Southern  States,  which  was  about  60,000  bales. 
The  following  figures  will  serve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  general  comparison  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  derived  from  this  one  product 
at  different  periods:  Total  crop  in  1821-2, 
455,000  bales;  in  1830-1, 1,038,848;  in  1841-2, 
1,683,674;  in  1860-1,  2,366,267;  in  1867-8, 
8,118,962 ;  in  1859-60,  4,669,770 ;  in  1866-6, 
2,193,987;  in  1866-7,  2,019,774;  in  1867-«, 
2,593,993 ;  in  1868-9,  2,439,039. 

The  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  for  the  past 
year  has  been  as  follows :  In  Florida,  6,748 
bales;  Georgia,  6,480;  South  Carolina,  6,464: 
Total,  18,682.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  re- 
corded for  many  years. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of  cotton 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1868-'69  was 
about  3,000  bales  less  than  in  1867-68,  while 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
together  consumed  about  8,000  less  per  week. 
The  supply  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  (September  let)  was  about  830,000 
less  than  it  was  one  year  before. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  ffom  various 
ports  of  this  country  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  the  precedmg  year  and  with 
1860,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


inox 


New  Orleans.... balea 

MobUe 

South  Carolina. ...... 

Georgia 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

NewTork 

BoBton 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portland,  Maine 

San  Franciaoo 


19—, 


2,005,662 
659,481 
886,770 
887,765 
111,967 
69,108 


2,259 
208,028 

9,694 
292 
257 


Total  from  the  U,  S.  8,774,178  1,657,016  1,448,020 


IMS. 


681,477 
286,611 
106,818 
259,604 
68,695 


8,288 
874,784 
1,441 
1,440 
16,809 
2,807 


IMt. 


619,684 
168,154 

66,809 
167,687 

83,876. 
810 

'6,268 

827,838 

1,491 

99 

19,212 

1,907 


Of  this  amount,  976,986  bales  were  received 
at  Liyerpool;  224,101  at  Havre;  110,822  at 
Bremen;  34,011  at  Barcelona;  31,841  at  Ham- 
burg ;  and  70,259  at  other  ports. 

llie  prices  of  cotton  dunng  the  year  ending 
August  80,  1869,  have  been  as  follows,  at  Liv- 
erpool and  New  York : 


In  1867-68  the  maximum  price  was  42  cents 
at  New  York,  and  16f  pence  at  Liverpool;  the 
minimum  26  cents  at  New  York,  and  10(  pence 
at  LirerpooL 

The  growth  of  cotton  in  other  countries 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  India  tlie  season  was  un- 
favorable, and  the  product  did  not  exceed 
1,600,000  bales  of  394  x>oQnds  each.  Abont 
280,000  bales  were  produced  in  Egypt;  12,- 
600  in  Turkey,  the  Levantetc. ;  and  707,600 
in  Brazil,  Peni,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
entu*e  production  of  cotton  in  the  world  in  the 
year  1869  has  been  estimated  at  6,000,000 
bales,  whUe  the  consumption  amounted  to 
about  6,000,000,  leaving  an  apparent  deficit  in 
the  supply  for  the  coming  year  of  1,000,000 
bales. 

OUBA.  The  most  important  island  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  always  from  the 
time  of  its  discovery  been  a  dependency  of 
Spain.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  its  independence,  but  failed.  The 
most  important  movement  of  this  kind  is  the 
revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868,*  and 
which,  at  the  close  of  t^e  year  1869,  was  not 
entirely  subdued.  The  area  of  the  island  is 
48,489  square  miles,  it  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  area  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  snd 
Switzerland,  taken  togetlier.  The  population 
is  increasing  with  great  rapidity;  it  had,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns,  170,370  inhabitants 
in  1776;  661,998  in  1817;  704,487  in  183T 
(311,061  white,  106,494  free  colored,  286,942 
slaves) ;  in  1846, 898,762  (426,767 white,  149,226 
free  colored,  323,769  slaves) ;  in  1862, 1,869,288 
(864,764  white,  226,938  free  colored,  368,660 
slaves).  The  island  is  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces. The  government  is  vested  in  a  detain- 
General,  who  is  the  military  commander  of  the 
whole  island,  and  tiie  civil  governor  of  one  of 
the  three  provinces.  The  chief  towns  of  Cuba 
are  Havana,  Santiago,  Hatanzas,  Santa  Olara, 
Santa  Maria,  and  Trinidad.  According  to  the 
new  Spanish  Oonstitution,  Cuba  is  to  oe  rep- 
resented hereafter  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  bat 
no  representatives  were  elected  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1869. 

The  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
1868  was  the  issue  of  a  document  by  the  "Jun- 
ta of  the  Laborers,"  which,  after  enumerating 
the  wrongs  and  insults  inflicted  upon  the  Cu- 
bans by  Spain,  thus  states  the  principles  on 
which  their  revolution  is  based : 

The  laborers,  uiimatod  by  the  love  for  their  nttlre 

*  See  the  article  Spain  in  the  AnsiOAir  AwKUii  Cr 
OLOPJBDU.  for  188&  * 
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land,  aspire  to  the  hope  of  seeing  Cuba  happy  and  on  Febrnary  15th.  A  decree  was  issued  abolish- 

proBperonsbT  virtue  of  ite  own  power,  and  demand  j^g  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  establishing 

the  inTiolabilitj  of  indiYidualB,  their  homes,  their  .*  Pi    i ^-v*  •    •  rnu     *'.™'"» 

familifla,  and  the  frnita  of  their  labor,  which  It  wiU  *^«Jf  ^^  military  commissions.  The  citizens 
have  guaranteed  by  the  liberty  of  oonsoienoe.  of  of  HaTana  were  oaUed  upon  to  raise  twenty- 
speech,  of  the  press,  by  peaceful  meetings ;  in  tact,  five  millions  for  the  GoTemment.  The  volun- 
they  demand  a  government  of  the  country  for  and  by  teers  continued  to  create  disturbances.  This 
the  country,  fVee  fh)m  an  army  of  parasites  and  sof-  y^j  originaUy  organized  by  Lersundi,  while 
dicrs  that  only  serves  to  consume  it  and  oppress  it.  *'*^''»  "**6"*«»"/  ^r^^\t  ^  ^^^oJM^xiy  Vi  v* 
And,  as  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  obtamedfrom  enwg«ti0  in  support  of  the  revolution  which 
Spain,  they  intend  to  fight  it  with  all  available  means,  relieved  Spain  from  Isabella,  showed  them- 
and  drive  and  uproot  its  dominion  on  the  face  oi  selves  as  ready  to  support  the  Spanish  rule  in 

Sl^  «^^JSi*''* '^"2  '^^^  ^^T  ?  V  *^.?,  ^*£  Ca^a-    Their  seven  battalions  numbered  at  this 

mtj  of  man,  the  association  declares  that  it  will  not  x;^^  «1n^„4.  k  aaa  ««««       tv.«;-  ,i^«,^««^«  ^«« 

a«ipt  daveJy  as  a  forced  inheritance  of  the  past ;  ^"^®  about  6,000  men.     Their  demeanor  was 

however,  instead  of  abolishing  it  as  an  arm  by  wliich  insolent  and  overbearing, 

to  sink  the  island  into  barbarity,  as  threatenea  by  the  In  February,  5,000  insurgents,  divided  into 

Government  of  Spmn,  they  view  abolition  as  a  means  three  bodies,  between  Villa  Clara  and  Cienfue- 

of  improving  the  moral  and  material  oonditionof  the  g^.  ^^re  destroying  the  railway  and  cutting  the 

workuig^man,  and  thereby  to  place  property  and  ?  y  "^*^^v      -^    P  ««*«*«*»»»/  »t«*v«*wu5  wi^ 

weaShm  a  moro  just  and  Mfe  position;  telegraph  wires.    An  engagement  took  place  at 

Sons  of  their  times,  baptized  in  the  vivid  stream  San  Gristoval,  twenty-two  leagues  west  from 

of  civilization,  and,  thereiore.  above  preoccupation  Havana,  with  a  body  of  insurgents  under  Frieto, 

of  nationality,  the  laborers  will  respect  the  ncutralitv  in  ^hich  the  troops  were  defeated  and  obliged  to 

oLJ^SSSJ^'a-lJ'foS;^!^  retreat  Anoth/actiontookpla^eatQu^^ 

against  them.    To  the  former  they  offer  peace,  f^ater-  ^l^^on  leagues  nrom  Havana,  on  the  north  coast, 

mty,  and  concord:  to  the  latter, hostility  and  war—  in   which  twenty  Spaniards  were  wounded, 

war  and  hostility  that  will  be  more  implacable  to  the  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Count  Val- 

^'^♦?i2  ^^  ^^®'!  S®^  *"*  ST^  ^^  ^7'  ^^^  maseda  prevented  the  Cubans  from  taking  San- 

tum  their  arms  agamst  them,  or  offer  any  asylum  or    4,: ^    ri*u^  •  1/  a-ii  v  ij  ^p      ^"^^  •-'«" 

refuge  to  their  tyrants,    ^vf-e,  the  kborers,  ignore  *^^-   The  insurgents  still  held  Tunas.   Havana 

the  value  of  nationality,  but  at  the  present  moment  '^^  practically  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  General 

consider  it  of  secondanr  moment    Before  nationidity  Dulce  was  urged  to  declare  it  officially,  but  was 

stands  liberty,  the  indisputable  condition  of  exist-  not  inclined  to  do  80,  and  even  released  Cubans 

t^twiTSJcibr'^'i.Har.fi^SSe'th^  K»d«cing   American    naturidizatioa   pape«. 

will  receive  the  nationality  that  becomes  them.    Now  The  Cubans  destroyed  the  telegraph  and  stop- 

they  have  none.  ped  the  mails  at  Trinidad.     Banditti  pillaged 

In  January,  1869,  a  proclamation  was  issued  JJ'^  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Nuevitas.    A 

by  the  Spanish  Captain-General,  to  appease  the  ^^^  f^^^"^  !v^*  .^^  ^T^^I    -     ^     . 

Cubana.    Hesaidf  ¥\^^h  .^^™^  t¥  town,  but  the  insurgents 

T  —111  V                 J                  *                      I  held  their  ground  in  the  vicmity.     They  also 

baWr''^r;5Lf^f,'S:^i.SrhrS^;  eoMmned  <«  Burrojmd  Puerto  Principe^  thein- 

away  the  JBourbon  dynasty,  tearing  up  the  roots,  a  habitants  Of  which  city  were  sunenng  for  want 

plant  so  poisonous  that  it  putrefied  the  air  we  breathe,  of   provisions.      A  force   of   Spanish   troops 

To  the  ci^n  shall  be  returned  his  rights,  to  man  his  nnder  Quiros  advanced  to  Jiguani,  near  Bay- 

^'*^'rJ2'*^'^7?*^®«*^*^*™^?f??"yv  ^'^''2?""  amo,  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  fighting  severely 

quire.    Cubans  and  Spaniards  are  all  brothers.   From  ^  \     "*"  '-'•"•*»6v  "^^ '^""«h  "e""'*"^  o^w  c* ^ij 

iia  day  Cuba  will  be  considered  as  a  province  of  all  along  the  route  with  the  msurgents  under 

Spain.    Freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  meeting  General  Cespedes,  in  order  to  join  Count  Yal- 

in  public,  and  representation  in  the  national  Cortes,  maseda,  who  was  at  Jiguani  wiu  the  main  body 

tihe^ree  ftindamental  principles  of  true  liberty,  are  of  his  forces.    The  insurgent  chiefs  were  con- 

^'^SttJiSd  Spamaxds  I    Speaking  in  the  name  of  ^^^^  moving  from  one  point  to  another,  thus 

our  mother,  Spam,  I  adjure  you  to  forget  the  past,  haffling  pursuit  and  wearying  their  enemies  by 

hope  for  the  future,  and  establish  union  and  frater-  long  and  profitless  marches.     To  deprive  the 

W-  Spaniards  of  the  power  of  moving,  they  also 

The  proclamation  remained  without  any  ef-  continued  burning  estates  and  railroad  bridges, 

feet  upon  the  leaders,  of  whom  at  this  time  the  and  destroying  roads.    On  the  14th  of  Febru- 

Marquia  of  Santa  Lucia  and  General  Castillo  ary,  Colonel  Lono's  column  of  Spanish  troops 

were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puerto  Principe,  arrived  at  Manzanilla  from  Bayamo,  with  about 

while  other  forces  were  besieging  Gibara,  and  1,000  refugees.    This  column  was  harassed  by 

2,000  men  were  holding  Colonel  Lono  in  check  the  insurgents  all  the  way.    The  latter  oap- 

at  Tunas,  and  General  Cespedes,  the  Provisional  tured  the  port  of  La  Guanija,  a  small  town 

President,  was  near  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  a  few  leagues  west  of  Nuevitas,  and  fortified  it 

The  first  reinforcement,  in  1869,  from  Spain,  with  brass  guns,  manned  by  Americans.    In 

consisted  of  about  1,500  troops.    The  Spanish  the  middle  of  February  1,000  chasseurs  arrived 

General  Yalmaseda  succeeded  in  joining  Colo-  from  Spain,  and  went,  under  General  Puello, 

nel  Lono  at  Tunas,  and  marched  on  Bayamo.  to  Cienfuegos.    The  amnesty  proclamation  was 

Meanwhile  the  Cuban  forces,  6,000  strong,  officially  declared  to  have  expired,  but  the 

under  General  Qnesada,  advanced  on  Puerto  Captain-General  proclaimed  the  benefit  of  par- 

Prindpe,  which  was  defended  by  Colonel  Mena  don  to  all  insurgents  that  would  surrender 

with  a  garrison  of  3,000  men.  themselves,  with  or  without  arras,  excluding 

Another  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  arrived  the  chie&  of  the  insurrection,,  assassins,^  ihcen- 
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diaries,  and  robbers.    To  prevent  farther  col-  strong,  attacked  the  enemy^s  fortifications  with 

lasion  with  American  citizens,  General  Dulce  the  bayonet    Both  sides  fonght'with  deter- 

applied  to  the  United  States  oonsnl  for  the  mination.    General  Lesca  reports  his  loss  at 

names  of  all  American  residents  in  Oaba.    At  thirtj-one  killed  and  eightj  wounded ;  other 

La  Ligas,  live  leagues  from  Cienfheffos,  1,600  aocoonts  saj  the  Bpaniards  lost  about  two 

insurgents  burned,  on  Februarj  20tn,  the  ar-  hundred  men.    The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  esti- 

chives  of  the  police  and  the  uniforms  of  the  mated  bj  the  Spaniards  at  .1,000  killed  and 

civil  guards,  and  took  their  arms  and  horses.  wounded. 

The  naval  expedition  from  Havana  against  About  this  time — ^March,  1869 — ^tbe  entire 

the  insurgents  at  La  Gnani^a  was  successful,  available  strength  of  the  rebel  forces  under 

The  fortifications  erected  there  hj  the  insur-  Quesada  was  7,000  men.    It  was  somewhat 

gents  were  first  bombarded  by  the  fleet.  Troops  strengthened  bj  the  landing  of  an  expedition 

were  then  landed,  and  the  works  were  carried  under  the  command  of  Oicoieroa  on  the  north 

bj  assault.    The  rebels  withdrew  and  retreated  side  of  Cuba,  near  Mayari,  where   General 

into  the  country.    A  permanent  garrison  of  Cespedes  was  waiting  for  war  material  by  a 

regilars  was  left  in  the  town.  steamer.     This  vessel  brought  about  100  Cn- 

Two  battalions  of  troops  marched  from  La  bans,  all  well  armed  with  rifles^  revolvers,  and 
Guan^a  to  the  relief  of  Puerto  Principe,  on  swords,  sevend  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  a 
the  28d  of  February.  Oaptain-General  Dulce  number  of  expert  artillerists.  In  addition  to 
addressed  the  sergeants  and  corporals  of  the  these  there  were  landed  5,000,000  of  ball-cart- 
volunteer  forces,  exhorting  them  to  maintain  ridges  and  a  large  asfortment  of  other  war  ma- 
order  and  obedience,  and  discountenance  all  teriaL 
dangerous  agitation.  General  Cespedes  was  at  Mayari  with  a  large 

In  several  encounters  between  the  Spanish  force  ill  supplied  with  munitions,  but  very  en- 
troops  and  the  insurgents  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  thusiastic  and  confident  in  the  success  of  the 
February,  the  latter  were  defeated  and  forced  cause — free  Cuba.  He  continued  the  Fabian 
to  fly  to  the  mountains.  Meanwhile  General  policy  in  his  war  with  the  Spanish  troops  nntU 
Lesca,  strongly  reinforced,  was  pushing  his  way  his  forces  should  become  better  armed,  and  the 
into  the  interior  from  La  Guaniya,  and  General  disparity  in  this  respect  between  the  two 
Puello  arrived  with  his  reinforcements  at  armies  should  be  reduced.  Meanwhile  irregu- 
Oienfuegos.  An  engagement  took  place  at  lar  bands  of  insurgents  were  burning  planta- 
Colonia  de  St.  Domingo,  ih  the  province  of  tions  and  scattering  general  destruction  in  the 
Sagua  la  Grande,  in  which  many  were  killed  vicinity  of  Manzanillo  and  Santa  Cms. 
on  both  sides.  In  this' gloomy  state  of  affairs  The  insurgent  Assembly  of  Representatives 
the  emigration  of  Cubans  increased  ^eatly.  for  the  Central  Department  decreed,  in  March, 
There  was  no  prospect  of  any  decision  for  the  absolute  abolition  of  slaveiy.  The  patriots 
some  time.  It  was  evident  that  additional  re-  were  to  be  indemnified  for  Uie  loss  of  their 
enforcements  of  troops  were  needed  from  Spain  slaves,  and  the  freedmen  to  become  soldiers  or 
to  occupy  the  whole  island  and  drive  out  the  to  remidn  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
insurffents.  The  troops  actually  did  no  more  In  order  to  strengthen  Uieir  cause,  the  lead- 
than  hold  their  own.  The  people  in  the  conn-  ers  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  turned  their 
try  suffered  great  distress,  and  thousands  left  eyes  to  the  United  States,  where  much  sympa- 
their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cities.  Anoth-  thy  and  some  help  in  men  and  arms  had  al- 
er  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  arrived  on  ready  encouraged  them.  On  the  occasion  of 
March  8d  from  Spain,  and  were  sent  to  the  in-  General  Grant^s  accession  to  the  pre^deacy, 
terior.  General  Dulce  recruited  new  battalions  the  following  address  waa  sent  to  him : 
of  volunteers.  To  assist  the  Government  by  j^  5,,  iRteeOeneu  the  Pretident  of  ths  VkUed  maUi  • 
money,  the  clergy  offered  it  one-sixth  of  their  Sib  :  The  people  of  Cubuj  by  their  Grand  Supreme 
income.  Gener^  Letona  commenced  a  vigor-  Civil  Juntaand  through  their  Qeneral-in-Chief,8enor 
ous  campaign  in  the  district  of  Cienfhegoa,  S^?fP<^®«»  ^««^  ^  submit  to  your  Exoellenov  the 
while  GeneJiPaellodmded  his  command  at  £!!^"^>rZttf ^^e'X'^  J^S^r^Saufc 
banto  JLspintu  Into  three  nying  columns,  to  scour  cord  to  them  belligerent  righto  and  a  recognition  of 
the  country.  In  the  Eastern  Department  bands  their  independence : 
were  roaming  between  Holguin  and  Gibara,  Because  from  the  hearts  of  nineteen-twcntletha  of 

and  committed  great  depredations  and  out-  Si%^??'i!5!SS?S*Kt^l!?-l''^?yi!*  *^ ''R^^^ 

»A/*Aa  .  fi^^«.  ^^^^  *k/k  fll-  ^f  ♦t A  :•*.., •^A.^^-o  ^°^  *°®  iuooeag  of  the  armies  of  the  republic ;  and 

rages ;  they  carrw^  the  flag  of  the  insurgent^  from  the  sole  and  only  want  of  arms  afd  amiuni- 

Dut  were  disowned  by  the  latter  and  denounced  tion  these  patient  people  are  kept  under  the  tynui- 

as  bandits.     General  Lesca  advanced  from  La  nio&l  yoke  of  Spam.    The  unanimity  of  the  masses 

Guanajato  Puerto  Principe.     On  this  march  of  the  people  for  the  republic  is  omrnous. 

of  the  rebellion  was  fought     General  Lesca  These  men  are  orgiiized  and  governed  on  the  prin- 

found  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  ciples  of  civilixed  var&r«.    The  prisoners  irhom 

strongly  intrenched  on  the  Sierra  de  Cubitas.  ^®y  take— and  so  far  they  have  taken  three  times  as 

Artillery  was  brought  up  and  commenced  a  P^^  "  ^«^'  enemies  have  from  them-are  tijsated 

trS/*^./vna  fii.A  ««/v«  A/.  nr/T.Vo      n^^^m^A  iv«.  ^\.^  ^^  cvcry  rosoect  as  the  prisoners  of  war  are  used  and 

vigorous  fire  UDon  the  works.     Covered  by  the  treated  by  tL  most  crvilised  nations  of  the  earth. 

batteries,  a  column  of  regular  troops,   1,500  In  the  hope  of  recogmtion  by  the  United  States,  thoy 
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hKve  never  yet  in  a  single  instance  retaliated  death  In  the  middle  of  March,  Captoiii-General 

for^death,  even  inoaaee  of  the  most  provoking  nar  Dalce  issued  a  proclamation  makmg  important 

B^uae  the  Spanish  authorities  have  ahnost  in-  changes  in  taxation.    The  direct  taxes  on  plan- 

variabljhruttially  murdered  the  soldiers  of  the  anniea  tations,   cattle,  and  country  real  estate,   and 

of  the  repablio  who  have  suirendcEred  to  them,  and  the  war-tax  recently  imposed  on  merchants 

have  recently  issued  an  offldal  order  requiring  their  and  tradesmen,  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent., 

mflitary  foreea  ^f^r  injtantly  to  kiU  and  mm;der  ^^  ^^  government  contribution  payable  with- 

every  prisoner  of  the  republic  who  surrenders.   This  ^^"y^e^^  «*"**■«"«  "^""*"""v"  '^^^Zr^JZ  s^^ 

is  done,  the  order  cheeif&ly  tells  us,  "  to  save  trouble  ^  *^®  1?«*  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1868-'69 

and  vexation  to  the  SpanlBb  civil  authorities."   This  was  to  be  collected.    To  compensate  the  Treas- 

is  an  outrage  the  dvinxed  nations  of  the  earth  ought  ury  for  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  these 

n<rt  to  allow.                        .              reductions,  the  following  new  duties  were  im- 

Beeauae  the  United  States  is  the  nesrest  dvilized  -^.^^ .    rZ   «„„^^„*j «.„„««,  aT^j^^*^   «*»^^« 

nation  to  Cuba,  whose  political  hwtitutions  strike  a  f^'    9\  muscovado  sugar  shipped  under 

responsive  chord  m  the  hearto  of  all  Cubans.     The  ^'^^  Spanish  flag,  sixteen  cents,  and,  under  a 

commerdal  and  ilnandal  interests  of  the  two  peoples  foreign  flag,  twenty  cents  per  100  pounds ;  on 

being  laiigely  identical  and  redproea)  in  their  natures,  every  box  of  sugar  under  the  Spanish  flag, 

S'^^ij^tio^  *^^^  ^°'^''  unquestionable  right  seventy-five  cento;  under  foreign  flag,  eighty- 

B^^^  the 'arms  and  authority  of  the  Republic  of  ^"^^^  ^^^ »  ^^  ^^^^  hogshead  of  sugar  under 

Caba  now  extend  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  geo-  Spanish  flag,  one  dollar ;  under  foreign  flag, 

gr^hical  area  of  the  island,  embracing  a  ver^  gr^at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cento :  on  molasses, 

maiority  of  the  population  in  every  part  of  the  ishmd.  fifty  cento  per  hoffshead:  on  rum,  one  dollar 

Because  she  nas  a  navy  nl  coune  of  construction  ruki^  yiiMrahALi 

which  will  excel  In  point  of  numbers  and  efliciency  P«r  wganeiHi.                                      .    ,       ^  .,    . 

that  heretofore  maintained  by  the  Spanish  authoni-  Meanwhile  the  msurgento  earned  out  their 

ties  in  these  waters.  plan  of  burning  and  devastating  plantations 

Because  these  facto  phdnly  show  to  the  world  that  everywhere.    They  brought  oflf  the  slaves  and 

tWsMinotamoyementofafewdhKionten^^^^^  made  them  soldiers.   An  engagement  took  place 

C'nbortlSid'dJ^JS^^  ^ear  Alvarez,  on  March  lll^;  the^insur^nto 

secure  to'tnemselves  and  their  posterity  those  un-  were  routed  and  divided,  one  force  fieeing  tow- 

que3tioiiedriffhts--liberty  of  oonsdenoe  and  freedom  ard  Macagua  and  the  other  toward   Jocuri 

of  the  indivianal.  Grande.     In  another  engagement,  at  Guara- 

role^,  and  in  their  stead  place  rulers  of  her  own  *<>  official  accounts).    The  number  of  insur- 

choioe,  the  people  of  Cuba  having  a  tenfold  more  gento  m  the  Sagua  and  Bemedios  districts,  at 

absolute  ana  potent  right  than  Spain  had,  because  this   time,  was  estimated   at  from  7,000  to 

Cuba's  rulera  aie  sent  without  her  vowe  or  consent  9  oqo  men,  mainly  engaged  in  burning  planta- 

^IJ^^Tm^^h^^r^^  X^^ieTte'd  tions  andlestrojong  rJiSoa^  and  iS^^phs 

only  for  their  individual  comlbrt,  drawing  their  sua-  ^^  March  20th  a  fleet  01  transDorts,  with 

teoance  and  support  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  about  800  state  prisoners  on  board,  sailed  for 

nativea  of  the  soil.  Fernando  Fo,  convoyed  by  the  Spanish  frigate 

^i^^J^t^t'i^H^J^^^^^ZZ^  ^f^i.  ^  ,"*'"«'y  colatni,  under  Mordes 

hon  in  the  Snited  States  and  the  present  revolution  ^^  *^8  Kios,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  came 

in  Cuba  is  simply  that  in  the  former  a  small  minority  up  with  2,000  rebels  of  Villa  Clara,  at  Potre- 

rebelled  against  laws  whioh  they  had  a  voice  in  rulo,  under  Generals  Morales,  Yillamil,   and 

makintf  and  the  privUege  of  repealing^j  while  in  the  others,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing  205, 

^'ii'^^teTh^^l^rthVhS^^^  ^<^^^«  ^^^  "^d  ^P^^^°»  twenty^ne  pris- 

toiies,  with  no  appeal  but  that  of  arms  open  to  us,  pners,  some  horses,  arms,  etc.     Thirty  Span- 

and  appointing,  without  our  knowledge,  voice,  ad-  ish  were  also  retaken.    The  troops  lost  one 

nee,  or  consent,  tyrannical  dtiaens  of  their  own  lieutenant  and  one  man.    According  to  oflicial 

"^"SS  "ub^?" '*  ^^*  *""  "ubstance.  accounte,  General  Letona  arrived  at  VUla  Clara 

Approves  by  the  Supreme  Junto  and  ordered  pro-  o^  ^""^h  14th,  after  a  number  of  encounters 

mulcted  bv     SEKoB  GBNEBAL  CESPEDES,  With  the  rebels,  m  all  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 

Commanoer-in-Chief  Bepublican  Forces  of  Cuba,  punished  them  severely.    The  Government  di- 

Hs^QUABTKBs  Df  THE  rau),  Moreh  1, 1869.  rected  the  concentration  of  all  ito  forces  in  the 

On  March  7th  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  in-  Yilla  Clara  district,  including  those  under  Le- 

sargents  intrenched  at  Macaca  and  succeeded  in  tona,  Pelaz,  and  Fuello,  with  the  artillery  col- 

^slodging  and  routing  them.    General  Velos-  umn  of  Colonel  Morales  de  los  Bios  and  a  con- 

ea's  column  marched  toward  Mayari  against  nderable  force  of  cavalry,  estunated  to  number 

General  Cespedes,  and  to  operate  in  coiguno-  in  all  10,000  men.    The  insurgents,  in  despite 

tiom  with  Lopez,  who  entered  Mayari  after  a  of  their  inefficiency  and  the  disadvantage  of 

desperate  struggle.    The  insurgento  made  an  want  of  organization,  arms,  and  artillery^  were 

attack  on  Jiguani,  Count  Yalmaseda^s  position,  fighting  with  great  bravery  and  desperation. 

but  were  repulsed  and  retired  to  the  mountains.  As  yet  no  regular  civil  government  existed 

On  March  12th,  1,200  additional  troons  ar-  in  the  districto  held  by  the  insurgents,  and  no 

rived  from  Spain,  who,  with  the  remainaer  of  formal  attempt  was  made  to  organize  one.    In 

theSpanish  troops,  advanced  against  the  rebels  the  Central   Department  General  Quesada^s 

m  every  direction.    The  rebels  who  were  de-  authority  was  respected,  while  in  the  East 

feated  at  Mayari  moved  toward  Holguin.  General  Cespedes  was  looked  upon  as   the 
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leader.     There  wa3  little  communication  be-  armament  and  discipline,  and  who  displays,  for  want 

tween  the  several  departments,  and  no  concert  5^  ^^f  ^^}?J^j(^?^  ^J?^^^^  inspirej,  aU  the 
r^f  «/.4-:o,»  Tk«  *v«w  «;m  o^J^Aii  *o>  Ko.  «ra.  ferooitT  wWch  IB  thc  attfibute  of  tynumT,  hEve  bcett 
of  action.  The  only  aim  seemed  to  be  war  ^itnesJed  by  myself,  and  so  will  rem^n  eternaUr 
with  the  bpaniard.  Ihe  msurgents  m  the  present  to  my  heart.  Yeare  the  vanfl^uardoftheaol- 
Yilla  Clara  district  held  their  organization  diers  of  our  liberties.  I  commend  you  to  the  admira- 
distinct  from  those  of  Cespedes  and  Quesada.  tion  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Cubans.  Continue 
On  March  20th  an  engagement  took  place  yT  *^'^«8»*tP'».of  self,  your  d«oipKne,  yourr^or, 
T,^f~Z,  Qftft  ♦•Jw^^  LiS^^  ^^^Kiiw^/i  -i;«,X  '^^  7^^  enthusiasm,  which  weU  entiUe  you  to  that 
between  800  troops,  some  mobilized  sharp-  gratitude  and  that  admiration. 

shooters  and  other  volunteers,  and  8,000  rebels,  Fellow-CUiaens  of  iU  Western  Departmeni :  If  it 

intrenched  at  Flacetas,  provided  with  cannon  has  not  been  your  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  in 

and  a  large  number  of  cavalry.    An  advanced  ff^Ppg  «™f»  neither  were  you  amone  the  .last  in 

«^.^/v  ^f  oAft  «»u»i<.  nroa  ^./^f  «♦  XTo »<i ./.«. ^  «n^  listemng  to  the  voice  of  the  fatherland  that  cned  for 

force  of  200  rebels  was  met  at  Nagareno  and  yevolutfon.  Your  moral  aid  and  assistanoe  reaponded 

driven  into  their  camp.     As  the  troops  ap-  from  the  very  onset  to  the  call  of  your  brot&ren  of 

preached,  the  rebels  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  the  Eastern  and  Central  Departments.    Many  of  yon 

lasted    three   hours,   including  artillery,   not  hastened  to  the  scene  of  revolution  to  share  our 

badly  directed.    The  troops  replied  with  am-  J*^"-  J^\y!^'^  ™TS^  ^^""^^  ****  !f^^K  ^ 

^««u:^«  ^^A  «««ii«.  ^\.^^^A  ^i^u  *k^  K««^«.^4.  played  by  the  Spanish  Government  m  your  districts* 

munition,  and  finally  charged  with  the  bayonet,  ^^ere  its  resources  and  the  number  of  their  hosts 

dislodging  the  enemy  and  capturing  their  three  render  more  difficult  the  current  of  the  revolution, 

mountain-pieces.     The  enemy  had  186  killed  that  same  Government  trembles  before  your  deter^ 

and  many  wounded.    The  troops  captured  an  mined  attitude,  from  the  Cinoo  Villas  to  Havana,  and 

immense  quantity  of  arms,  horses,  flags,  etc.  ?^5  ^^»"*  ^  ^^^  ^L^"^"^  boimdary,  and  your  fiwt 
^      ,     ,  ?  7^     •'  "*  *»*'"^  AAWAo^o,  ua^o,  v«v.  deeds  of  anns  were  the  presage  to  you  and  the  brave 
They  lost  but  one  wounded.  and  worthy  sons  of  the  Eastern  and  Centnd  Depart- 
In  April,  representatives  from  all  parts  of  ments  of  new  and  dedsive  triumphs, 
the  island  met  at  Guaimaro,  a  small  town  of  FtUow-OUiMm  of  (dl  the  Idand:  The  blood  of 
the  Central  Department,  about  twenty  leagues  JJ*  ?!il?°*f  ^^"^  ^^®  fallen  during  the  first  onset  of 
eastofPuerto^Princye^    OnApril  ik  V  gorir^^pt^."rSSfm^le^^ 
erai  Uespedes  resigned  nis  provisional  authority  Has  been  pleased  to  close  the  mission  of  him  who  was 
as  General-in-Chief  and  Chief  of  the  Govern-  your  first  leader,  swear  with  him  hj  that  generous 
ment  by  an  address,  in  which  he  says :  blood,  that  in  order  to  render  fhutftd  that  grreat 
■Kr^«,  *!.-♦  *v«  tT^.,-I  ^fi  "D»^.^-^«*«f:  Jl-  ^f\.^.».^  sacrifice  you  will  shed  your  own,  to  the  veiy  last 
Now  that  the  House  of  ^presentatives,  gathered  ^       in  furtherance  of  the  consummation  of  our 
from  all  parte  of  the  »^nd  has  been  happUy  m-  independence,  prodahned  in  Yara.    Swear  with  me 
au^urated  in  Guaimaro,  it  becomes  from  the  moment  ^    r          oiMives  a  thousand  times  over  in  sns- 
of  Its  organization  the  Bupreme  Mid  only  authority  ^^      the  repubUc  procUimed  m  GuMmaro. 
ior  jdl  Cubans^  because  It  constitutes  the  depository  F^-CUiSene:    lEong   live   our  independence! 
of  the  peopWs  wiU,  sovereign  of  the  present  anS  j^      ^^^  ^^e  popuhir  iSvereignty  I    Loi^j^Uve  the 
controller  of  the  futiure.    All  .temporary,  power  and  CuSn  repubUcI  ^BUria  and  liberty.        ^ 
authority  ceases  to  have  a  ngh^  voice  m  Cuba  CARLOS   MANUEL  DE   CESPEDES. 
from  the  very  moment  m  whicE  the  wise  democratic  Q^j^m^o,  April  10, 1809. 
system,  laymg  its  solid  foundations  beneath  the  '    ^         * 

gigantic  shadow  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  has  come  to  xhe  Congress  with  great  unanimity  pro- 
endow  us— after  suffenng  the  most  iniquitous  rule—  ^i«;„^  u  iTl  t?«««ki:a  ^^n^Tk-  »  ^Z^^^n^ST 
with  the  most  beautiftif  and  magnifloent  of  human  ji**™®j!;  "^®  Repnblic  of  Cuba,"  elected  Carlos 
institutions — ^a  republican  government.  M.  de  Cespedes  President  of  the  Repnblio,  and 
Unfeigned  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  destiny  which  General  m.  Quesada  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
affordej  me  the  glory  of  bemg  the  first  in  Yara  to  Forces.     General  Cespedes,  on  assuming  tho 

^^o^h'C'me&^Xt,*',^  "iS  P-^W^noy.  ^^  *!»«  foM«>-i««  proeUunation : 

crowded  around  me  my  fellow-citizens  in  demand  of  To  thi  Psopub  or  Cuba  : 

liberty,  thus  sustaining  mj  weak  arm  and  stimulat-  CompatrioU:  The  establishment  of  a  free  govern- 
ing my  poor  efforts  bpr  their  confidence.  But  another  ment  in  Cuba,  on  the  basis  of  democratic  principles, 
glory  was  reserved  for  me,  far  more  grateful  to  my  was  the  most  fervent  wish  of  my  heart.  The  effective 
sentiments  and  democratic  convictions — ^that  of  also  realization  of  this  wish  was,  therefore,  enough  to 
being  the  first  to  render  homage  to  the  popular  satisfy  my  aspirations  and  amply  repay  the  services 
sovereignty.  which,  jointly  with  you,  I  may  nave  been  able  to  de- 

Tbis  duty  fulfilled,  having  given  an  account  to  the  vote  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.    But  the 

fatherland  in  its  most  genuine  representation,  of  the  will  of  my  compatriots  has  gone  far  beyond  this,  by 

work  which,  with  the  assistance  of  its  own  heroic  investing  me  with  the  most  honored  of  all  duties — 

sons,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  commenced,  it  the  supreme  maffistracy  of  the  republic 

still  behooves  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  fUlfil  another,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  ^reat  labors  required  in  the 

not  less  imperious  to  my  heart,  of  addressing  my  exercise  of  the  high  Amotions  which  you  have  placed 

gratitude  to  you — to  you,  without  whom  my  humble,  in  m^  charge  in  these  critical  moments,  notwith- 

Isolated  efforts  would  not  have  produced  other  fruit  standing  the  aid  that  may  be  derived  m>m  other 

than  that  of  adding  one  patriot  more  to  the  number  powers  of  the  state.    I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  grave 

of  preceding  martyrs  for  independence — to  you  who,  responsibility  which  I  assume  in  accepting  the  presi- 

recognizing  m  me  Uie  principle  rather  than  the  man.  dency  of  our  new-bom  republic.    I  know  that  my 

came  to  stimulate  me  by  your  recognition  of  myseli  weak  powers  would  be  fiu*  from  being  equal  to  the 

as  chief  of  the  provisional  government  and  the  lib-  demand  if  left  to  themselves  alone, 

erating  army.  But  this  will  not  occur,  and  that  conviction  fills  mo 

FeUoW'diuieM  of  the  JScutem  J)q>artm&ni:  Your  with  faith  in  the  future, 

efforts  as  initiators  of  the  struggle  against  t^anny,  In  the  act  of  beginning  the  struggle  with  the  op> 

Jour  constancy,  your  sufferings^  your  heroic  saori-  pressors,  Cuba  has  assumed  the  solemn  duty  to  con- 

CCS  of  all  descriptions,  your  privations,  the  combat  summate  her  independence  or  perish  in  the  attempt ; 

without  quarter  which  you  have  sustuned  and  con*  and  in  giving  herself  a  democratic  government  ahe 

tlnue  to  sustain  agunst  an  enemy  far  superior  in  obligates  herself  to  become  republican. 
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U:nxu]iation  to  be  heroio  and  to  be  ylrtuoas.  the  Taoons,  the  ConchM,  and  the  ValmaBedaa.    Wo 

Cubans  1    On  jour  heroUm  I  rely  for  the  oonsum*  have  to  combat  with  the  assassins  of  the  old  women 

mation  of  our  independence,  and  on  your  virtue  I  and  of  children,  with  the  mutilators  of  the  dead,  with 

count  to  consolidate  the  repubUo.  the  idolaters  of  gold  I 

Ton  may  count  on  my  abnegation  of  eelf.  Cubans  I    If  you  would  save  your  honor  and  that 

CARLOS  Manuel  DE  CESPEBES.  of  your  families ;  if  you  would  conquer  forever  your 

GuAZXABO,  Jjml  11, 1669.  liberty— be  soldiers.    War  leads  you  to  peace  and  to 

_,        _           ^            ,                 ji  ^i_    ^  -It      .  happiness.  Inertia  precipitates  you  to  misfortune  and 

Two  days  afterward  appeared  the  following  to  dishonor. 

proclamation  of  General  Qaesada:  Viva  Cuba  I  Viva  the  President  of  the  Bepublic ! 

CUi2^  Ckitf$.  qgicen,  and  8oUur$  of  tke  Liberal  ^^^a  ^^  Liberating  Amy  1   Patria  and  libjrty ! 
iw^ri»yo/'&iio.- When  I  returned  to  my  country  _                  .     v,.  ,o«J^          ^ 
to  place  my  sword  at  its  service,  fullllling  the  most  GuiAiCAao,  JprU  18, 1869. 
fiacredofdatie8,realizinff  the  most  intense  aspiration  The  proclamation  of  Yalmaseda,  spoken  of 
of  my  life,  the  vote  of  the  Csmagueyans,  to  my  sur-  g^  severely  in  the  foregoing  address,  was  is- 
pnse,  honored  me  bjr  ooirfernng  on  me  the  command  ^  ^    y^^  ^  Bayamo  on  the  4tli  of  April, 
oftheuranny.   Notwithstanding  my  poor  merits  and  "",     uj  ixixu  ov  a^bj»uiv  v**  •««  ^i,**  v*  ^^z***, 
capaoty,  I  accepted  the  post,  because  I  expected  to  and  reads  as  follows : 
find,  ana  ^d  find,  in  the  Oamagueyans  civic  virtues  iNHABrrAiTTs  of  tbx  Covntbt  : 
well  eatabliahed,  and  this  has  rendered  supportable  The  forces  which  I  expected  have  arrived.    With 
the  ehsjKe  of  the  responsibility  which  I  assumed.  them  I  will  afford  protection  to  the  good,  and  sum- 
Now  the  legislative  power  of  the  republic  has  filled  marily  punish  all  those  who  still  rebel  against  the 
me  with  greater  suipnse,  promoting  me  to  the  com-  government  of  the  metropolis, 
mand-in-chief  of  the  liberating  army  of  Cuba.    The  Know  ye  that  I  have  pudoned  those  who  have 


ism  of  my  Inethren  will  supply  the  insufficiency  of  •  that  many  of  the  pardoned  have  turned  against  me. 
my  capacity.  ^  After  all  these  excesses,  after  so  much  ingratitude, 

Camagueyans  1  ^  You  have  given  me   undoubted    and  so  much  villany,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 


distinguish  you, 
Intion  1  Ycterans  of  Cuba  I  I  salute  you  with  sincere    given  them : 


will  strengthen  our  forces.  Eveiy  hut  that  is  found  uninhabited  will  be  burned 

Soldien  of  the  villas  I    Yon  have  already  struggled  by  the  troops, 

with  the  despot.   I  felicitate  you  for  the  efforts  made,  Eveiy  hamlet,  where  a  white  cloth,  in  the  shape  of 

and  invite  you  to  continue  them.    You  are  patriots,  a  fiag,  is  not  hoisted  in  token  that  its  inhabitants  de- 

You  wUl  be  victors.  sire  peace,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

S^diera  of  the  West  I    I  know  your  heroio  ex-  The  women  who  are  not  found  in  their  respective 

ploits,  and  venerate  them.    I  am  well  aware  of  the  dwellings,  or  in  those  of  their  relatives,  will  return  to 

dij^ad vantage  of  the  situation  in  which  you  And  your-  the  towns  of  Jiguani  or  Bayamo,  where  they  will  be 

selves,  in  contrast  with  our  oppressors,  and  it  is  our  duly  prbvided  for.    Those  who  fail  to  do  so  will  be 

purpose  to  remedy  this.  taken  by  compulsion.    These  orders  will  be  in  foi^e 

Aooept  the  homage  of  my  admiration  and  the  sno-  on  and  after  tno  14th  inst. 

cor  of  my  arms.  '       COUNT  VALMA6EDA. 

Citizen  chiefk.  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  Bataxo,  April  4, 1869. 

*^' &L.="^iS'.Srgteri'Sr»volufion  ,  In  AprU  the  Government  concentrated  troops 
of  Cuba  has  taken  frightens  our  oppressors,  who  now  to  the  north  and  south  of  Puerto  i'nncipe, 
ore  sufferihg  the  pangs  of  desperation,  and  carrying  General  Dnlce  decreed  an  augmentation  of 
on  a  war  of  vengeance,  not  of  principles.  1  QOO  "  guardian  civil, "  for  the  better  protection 
The  tyrant  VilnmseaajMnbreswit^  ^f  Cardenas,  Colon,  Sagua,  Cienfuegos,  Santa 
torch  and  the  homicidal  knife  over  the  fields  of  Cuba.  r«i„,^  ««^Tip^T«^ir;fl  T\Jk  ir^enrtrarAji  nn  fhA 
He  has  never  done  otherwise,  but  now  he  adds  to  his  Clara,  and  Remedios.  The  insurgents,  on  the 
crime  the  still  greater  one  of  publishing  it  by  a  proc-  other  hand,  closely  besieged  Trmidad,  and  cut 
lamation,  which  we  can  only  describe  by  pronoun-  off  all  communication  with  the  town  on  the  land 
emg  it  to  be  a  proclamation  worthy  of  the  Spanish  gi^e.  They  continued  burning  plantations  around 
Governm^t,  Thereby  our  property  is  menaced  by  g  j  Grande,  Remedios,  and  Santiago  de 
fire  and  pillage.  This  is  nothing.  It  threatens  us  TTtT  Vv  «  r^^T^^^^^^^f  7.4««?«io  ^r.rT\^^^A 
with  deith,  Mid  this  is  nothmg.  But  even  our  Cuba.  The  Government  officials  continued 
mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  are  menaced  active  in  confiscating  the  property  of  ab- 
with  resort  to  violence.  ♦  ♦  ♦  sentees.  To  prevent  further  destruction,  de- 
Ferocity  is  the  valor  of  cowards.  tachments  of  ten  men  were  detailed  for  each 
thl'5?^2ffln~"°vSS^"^Th?t'dS.S2St  «rt«te.  ThepowerlessconditionoftheGovern- 
will  Shorten  the  time  necessary  for  the  trimnph  of  ment,  as  opposed  to  the  volunteers,  began  to 
our  cause.  That  document  is  an  additional  proof  of  excite  grave  apprehensions  among  the  more 
the  character  of  our  enemies.  Those  beings  appear  intelligent  and  wealthy  Spaniards.  Many 
deprived  even  of  those  gifts  which  Nature  haj  con-  ^^  ^^  estahlishments  were  made  for  half 
ceded  to  the  irraUonals— the  instmct  of  foresight  and  . ,  .  ,  m,  nffl/.o«i  nf  fliA  rpirnlflr  armv 
of  warning.  We  have  to  struggle  with  tyrants,  al-  their  value.  The  oflicers  of  the  regular  army, 
ways  such—the  very  same  ones  ofthe  Inquisition,  of  unaccustomed  to  being  ruled  by  their  men, 
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^ere  much  disgusted  with  the  constant  in-  ing  presses  complete,  medicine-chests,  plenty 

subordination  displayed   by   the   volanteers.  of  nee,  bisonits,  salt  meat,  salt,  and  flour — in 

The  mobilized  negroes  in  Nnevitas  also  re-  fact,  fall  stores  for  fitting  oat  6,000  men.    The 

fused    to  serve,  as   the   advanced  gnard,  in  expedition  nnmbered  800  men.     On  marching 

attacks  upon  the  insurgents.    The  area  of  the  into  the  interior  they  were  attacked  by  the 

rebellion  extended  to  the  Western  Department.  Spaniards  and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued, 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1,800  troops,  commanded  during  which  it  is  reported  that  the  forces  of 

by  Generals  Letona  and  Escalante,  arrived  at  the  Goyemment  captured  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

Kaevitas  f^om  Villa  Clara ;   they  were  joined  The  Spanish  loss  is  stated  at  S2,  and  that  of  the 

the  next  day  by  General  Lesoa,  with  1,200  insurgents  at  80  men  kiUed  and  wonnded.  ^ 

men,  from  Puerto  Principe.    An  engagement  Severe  fighting  took  place  around  Trinidad 

took  place  between  the  Spanish  troops,  under  and  Cienfuegos,  with  heavy  losses  to   both 

the  command  of  General  Lesca,  and  the  Cuban  sides.    Small  bands  of  both  parties  raided  over 

insargents,  at  Altagracia.    The  report  says  the  the  country  and  robbed  the  mhabitants. 

rebels  offered  a  more  determined  resistance  On  the  16th  of  May  a  severe  engagement 

than  in  any  previous  battle,  and  acknowledges  took  place  four  miles  from  Puerto  Padre,  a 

that  the  Spaniards  lost  a  colonel  and  captain  small  seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba 

and  six  privates  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  in  the  Eastern  Department  The  insurgents  at- 

According  to  later  accounts  the  Cuban  loss  tacked  a  force  of  1,000  Spaniards  conveying 

was  200,  and  the  Spanish  180  in  killed  and  provisions  to  Tunas.    The  battle  took  place 

wounded.  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  lasted  for 

It  was  the  first  serious  battle  in  the  Cuban  several  hours,  and  every  attempt  of  the  Span- 
revolution,  but  nothing  definite  'resulted  from  iards  to  cross  was  repidsed  with  severe  loss. 
it.  On  the  8d  of  May  another  battle  was  They  were  shot  down  in  the  river,  dyeing  the 
fought  at  Las  Minas.  According  to  rebel  water  with  their  blood.  Finally  the  Spaniards 
sources,  the  Spaniards  numbered  1,200  men,  '  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  and  corn- 
under  the  command  of  General  Lesca.  The  polled  to  abandon  the  design  of  provisioning 
revolutionary  force  was  commanded  by  Gen-  Tunas.  They  acknowledged  a  loss  of  84  killed 
eral  Quesada.  One  report  says,  before  the  fight-  and  100  wounded,  but  the  insurgents  claimed 
ing  commenced,  Quesada  posted  the  native  that  their  loss  was  much  heavier. 
Cubans  in  front,  protected  by  intrenchments.  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  General  Dolce, 
and  placed  a  force  of  400  Dominican  and  both  on  account  of  ill  health  and  the  dis- 
American  volunteers  in  their  rear,  with  orders  couraging  state  of  affairs,  in  Cuba  and  in 
to  fire  upon  them  if  they  ran.  Thus  placed  Spain,  which  rendered  him  daily  more  power- 
between  two  fires,  the  Cubans  fought  with  less,  determined  to  leave  Cuba,  but,  before  he 
desperation.  The  Spaniards  attacked  the  in-  could  carry  out  his  design,  a  mob  of  volunteers 
trenohments  three  times  with  the  bayonet,  virtually  deposed  him  (June  4th),  and  installed 
The  first  two  assaults  were  repulsed  by  Espinar  in  his  place.  Some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Cubans ;  the  third  was  very  determined  the  volunteers  were  supposed  to  meditate  the 
and  severe,  and  the  Cubans  began  to  waver,  organization  of  a  Colonial  Government ;  their 
when  Quesada  ordered  the  rear-guard  to  the  action,  however,  was  limited  to  instituting  a 
front.  They  advanced,  driving  the  Cubans  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General 
into  the  front  ranks  of  the  enemy.   A  hand-to-  Dnloe. 

hand  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  butchery  The  brigade  of  Brigadier  Ferrer,  which  lefl 

was  horrible.    The  Spaniards  finally  gave  way  Nuevitas  on  the  25th  of  May  to  re&nforce  the 

and  retreated,  but  in  good  order.     Their  loss  troops  at  Puerto  Padre,  had  returned  in  a  piti- 

is  estimated  at  160  killed  and  800  wounded ;  able  condition,  the  cholera  having  broken  out 

that  of  the  Cubans  at  200  killed  and  a  proper-  among  them.    They  secured  their  object,  the 

tlonate  number  wounded.     The  forces  of  Que-  convoying  of  a  train  from  Puerto  Padre  to  Las 

soda  after  the  fight  marched  to  San  Miguel  and  Tunas,  in  the  interior.    They  were  harassed 

burned  the  town  in  sight  of  the  retreating  and  finally  attacked  at  La  Brenosa.    The  rebels 

Spaniards.  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  80  men.    The 

The  proportions  of  this  fight  seem,  however,  Spanish  loss  was  76  in  killed  and  wounded, 

to  have  been  exaggerated.    With  the  advance  The  insurgents  received  credit  for  bravery  and 

of  the  hot  season  both  the  Spanish  and  rebel  for  retiring  in  good  order, 

troops  suffered  from  fever.    The  rebels  burned  The  Home  Government,  to  the  great  delight 

the  town  of  Manicaragua.  of  the  volunteers,  appointed,  as  successor  of 

An  expedition,  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  General  Dulce,  Generfd  Caballero  de  Rodas, 

under   General   Thomas   Jordan,    landed   at  who,  by  his  dealings  with  the  republican  in- 

Mayari,  in  May.    It  brought  about  4,000  long-  surgents   in   Cadiz,  had   received  from    the 

range  rifles,   800  Remington  rifles,  500  six-  Spanish   republicans   the   surname  of   ^^the 

barrelled  revolvers,  twelve  splendid  pieces  of  butcher  of  Cadiz."    The  new  Captain-General 

artillery,  twelve  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  entered  vigorously  upon  the  task  intrusted  to 

pounders,  and  a  number  of  cartridges.    More-  him.    In  order  to  prevent  further  assistance 

over,  he  brought  1,000  lances,  1,000  pairs  of  from  other  countries,  he  published,  on  July  Tth, 

shoes,  an  equed  quantity  of  clothing,  two  print-  the  following  decree : 
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The  CQStodjr  and  gnardiADahip  of  tho  ooaata  of  tliia  ceded  to  zne  by  the  Government  of  the  nation,  I  hero- 
island,  of  the  keys  a^acent,  and  the  waters  apper-  by  decree ; 

tainin§[  to  the  territory,  beinf  of  the  fpieatest  impor-  Abtiolk  1.  The  decrees  promulgated  by  this  snpe- 
tance.  m  order  to  svppreas  the  insurgent  bands  that  rlor  political  government,  under  date  of  12th  and  18th 
have  AithertD  maintained  themselves  by  outaide  aa-  February  last,  shall  be  carried  out  with  vigor. 
aiataooe ;  and  determined,  as  I  am,  to  give  a  vi^rooa  Abt.  2.  The  crimes  of  premeditated  Incendiarism, 
impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  them,  and  with  a  view  of  assassination,  and  robbery,  by  armed  force  and  contra- 
settling  the  doubts  entertained  by  our  cruisers  as  to  band,  shall  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war. 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  decrees  promulgated  Abt.  8.  The  courts  of  justice  will  continue  In  the 
br  tnis  superior  political  government  under  date  of  exercise  of  their  attributes,  without  pr^ndioe,  how- 
November  9, 1868,  February  18th  and  26th,  and  March  ever,  of  being  submitted  to  me  such  oases  aa  special 
24th  laat)  I  have  decided  to  amplify  ana  unite  the  circumstances  may  require. 
aforesaid  orders  and  substitute  for  them  the  follow-  CABALLKRO  BE  BOD  AS. 

h^\he^^^^^ia^^\  *^*  '^'^'''^'^ ^"""^  "  ""'  A  proclamation  followed,  addressed  to  the 

AxnoMJt  1.  'a11  porta  situated  between  Oayo  Bahia  "  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  the  vol- 

de  Cadis  and  Point  Haysi,  on  the  north  side,  with  the  nnteers,  soldiers,  and  mariners, 

exception  of  Sagua  U  Grande,  Caibarien,  Nuevius,  In  July,  General  Puello,  at  the  head  of  800 

M^Siil^^°cCz2S,\aT»d  ^c5^-  8p«inid.  n.arin«s  w«  attacked  by  a  force  of 

fiiegos,  where  there  are  custom-houses,  will  continue  patnots  near  Baga,  a  smaU  town  situated  on 

dosed  to  the  import  and  export  tiade  both  by  foreign  the  same  bay  as  Naevitas,  and  not  far  from 

and  iioaating  vessels.    Those  who  may  attempt  the  that  city.     The  marines  were  forced  to  fall 

entiy  of  any  closed  porta,  or  to  open  communroation  b^ck  upon  Nuevitas,  with  a  loss  of  80. 

with  their  coasts,  will  be  pursued,  and,  on  being  cap-  rk«»:««  t«i«.  *\>a  av.An;<iY^  4^«./x/x*^a  ;»  ♦>»«  4non- 

turcd,  are  to  be  ^ed  as  vfoUtors  of  thi  law.    *^    ^  ^^"°«  J??y  ^.^®  Spanish  troops  in  tiie  insur- 

Aw.  2.  Veaaela  canying  gunpowder,  ahns,  and  reotionary  districts  were  re&aforced  by  all  the 

wplike  stores,  will  likewise  bo  judged  in  acoordanoe  disposable  forces  of  the  island.    In  the  Cinco 

with  the  law.  Villas  district  there  were  several  contests,  in 

se^oftSli^^^lsVfai^lw^^^^  ^^'^^  *™*^  P*^®*  ^®^®  engaged.  It  is  re- 
that'Swntiiw  of  w^  and  wifl  be  demeTLi  ^t  Parted  that  in  these  engagements  the  Spanish 
of  decided  hostilitv,  and  the  vessel  and  crew  regard-  loss  m  fciUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amount- 
ed aa  enemies  to  the  state.  ed  to  nearly  400.  These  reinforcements  were 
Art.  4.  Should  the  individuals  referred  to  in  the  gent  principally  to  the  district    commanded 

^7ai°LTi^f oirZirTi^nl^X'.^a*."S5lfSS  by  Geae«d  Jordan,  but,  on  account  of  the 
regarded  aa  piiatoe,  as  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  setting  m  of  the  ramy  season,  both  par- 
crew  of  the  vessel,  ties  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations. 
AsT.  5.  In  acoordanoe  with  the  law,  vessels  cap-  The  Cubans  continued  to  be  re(^niorced  by 
turcd  under  an  unknown  flaff,  whether  armed  or  un-  volunteers  from  the  United  States.    Two  hun- 

'^:^L'^'^^±ti^^'^orfk\»ia».a  dred  «i4  twenty-five,  recmited  in  tid«na, 

the  cmiaen  will  limit  themselves  in  their  treatment  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  succeeded  m  landmg  on 

of  denonnoed  veaaeU,  or  those  who  render  themselves  the  28th  of  July,  and  joining  General  Qnesada's 

Fuspioious,  to  the  rights  given  in  the  treaties  between  forces.    They  carried  with  them  arms  and  am- 

?£S^  *'5fLSlt  ^S!*®^  ^^^  '^  u"^*^'  ^^i*  ^^l'^  1^  munition,  and  a  large  supply  of  camp-equipage. 
1835,  and  with  other  nations  subsequently ;  and  if,  in  Tr  rk  *  ?!.-  *T.r^  i  J«?l™  ^^^fjTJil^  ♦^  ™ 
the  Exercise  of  these  rights,  they  should  encouiJter  ^  9^^^J^  ^%  volunteer  continued  to  con- 
any  veaaela  recognised  aa  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  trol  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  the  Captain- 
thc  tenitoiy,  thev  will  carry  them  into  port  lor  legal  General  seemed  powerless  to  prevent  them.  A 
investigation  and  judgment  accojdinjrW^  ^^^^^  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  pre- 

CAB  ALLEBO  7)E  BOD  AS.  ^^j|^  ^^  ^^  foreigner  or  native  felt  safe. 

He  Minounced  a  vigorous  policy  by  the  fol-  Th©  decree  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  estab- 

lowing  decree,  which  proves  that  he  would  not  lishing  unrestricted  liberty  of  religion  in  the 

concede  that  the  Cuban  forces  were  made  up  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  was,  on  Octo- 

of  thooBands  of  weU-^urmed  men,  under  bold  ber  25th,  promulgated -in  Cuba,  and  has  gone 

and  experienced  leaders :  into  effect  as  the  law  of  the  laud.    The  docu- 

n«,«.,««  !»«,«,«..  £i«^,*««^  «•  •»•  ^  ™e^t  declares  that  Spain  cannot  remain  re- 

SvTEBion  ^f^^^J^l"^;^  o'  ™ )  moved  from  the  gener^  movement  of  Europe 

Uavava, /tf^U,  1869.     )  and  the  world,  and  adds  that  this  considera- 
The  insorrection,  in  its  impotency,  beinff  reduced  tion  is  the  more  powerful  for  the  Antilles,  be- 
to  deUched  bands,  perverted  to  the  watchword  of  cause  they  lie  near  a  continent  where  hberty 


desolation,  and  daily  perpetrating  crimes  that  have  £  religion  is  recognized  by  law.    One  clause 

no  precedent  in  civilized  countries,  personal  security  ^\  xiT  *  i™^^  ««^^,i^  ♦!.«♦««.  ^^»c^»  oi^-ii  "k^ 

and  the  rights  of  justice,  the  foremwt  guarantees  of  of  the  decree  provides  that  no  person  shidl  be 

person  and  proper^,  imperiously  demand  that  aaid  prevented  from  holding  omce  under  the  (jOV- 

inaurreotion  oe  hastened  to  its  end,  and  without  con-  emment  bj  reason  of  his  religious  belief.    The 

sideration  toward  those  who  have  placed  themselves  decree  was  received  with  general  satisfaction 

beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.    The  culprit  will  not  be  t^„  ^r^^  «/xrvniQ«*k 

deprived  of  the  guarantees  of  just  impartiaUty  in  the  ^y^^^.  POPJiace. 

evfdenoe  of  his  ^mes,  but  without  the  delay  admis-  Durmg  the  prevalence  of  cholera  m  October, 

sible  in  nonnal  x)eriods,  which  would  procrastinate  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  Yalma- 

or  paralyze  the  verdict  of  the  law  and  its  inexorable  sedans  forces,  Quesada's  8,000  well-armed  and 
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15,000  insurgents  in  the  Oinco  Villas  district,  cordingly  were  chiefiy  directed  to  tlie  baming 

in  addition  to  about  8,000  under  General  Ru-  of  crops. 

loff^  a  Pole.    Much  depression  was  felt  on  ao-        The  insurrection,  at  the  end  of  1869,  had  not 

count  of  the  failure  of  most  of  the  expeditions  yet  died  out;  and  a  report,  published  in  De- 

from  the  United  States,  as  more  arms  were  cember  by  the  Havana  papers,  that  the  Cuban 

greatly  needed.    The  most  important  ezpedi-  Junta  in  New  York  had  requested  the  leaders 

tion  that  reached  Cuba  was  that  organized  of  the  insurgent  forces  to  lay  down  their  arms, 

by  General  Goiouria.    The  steamship  Lillian,  was  indignantly  denied, 
which  had  been  lying  at  New  Orleans,  went  to        From  the  beginning  of  their  uprising,  the 

Cedar  Keys,  off  the  Florida  coast,  where  about  Cuban  insurgents  met  with  the  most  cordial 

600  men  and  several  cannon  and  a  large  num-  sympathy  in  South  America.     The  Govem- 

ber  of  rifles  with  appropriate  ammunition  were  ments  of  Chili  and  Peru  formally  recognized 

embarked.  The  expedition  safely  arrived,  about  the  insurgents.    The  note  of  the  President  of 

the  20th  of  October.    Returning,  the  LiUian  Peru,  dated  May  18th,  to  General  Ceq>edes, 

put  into  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  *'  Captain-General  of  the   Liberating    Army 

seized  by  the  British  authorities,  but  was  re-  of  Cuba,"  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

leased  after  a^  short  detention.  "  The  President  of  Peru  sympathizes  deeply 

In  November  the  burning  of  sugar-plan-  with  the  noble  cause  of  which  your  Excellency 

tations  became  quite  general.     There   were  constitutes  himself  the  worthy  champion,  and 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  large  sugar-plan-  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  mark  the  interest 

tations  belonging  to  Cubans  who  had  fled,  which  that  island,  so  worthy  of  takmg  its  place 

which  were  confiscated  by  the  Spaniards,  with  with  thd  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  inspires 

the  view  of  getting  money  out  of  the  crops.  To  him  with.    The  Peruvian  Government  reoog- 

prevent  this,  the  Cubans  set  flre  to  the  cane  nizes  as  belligerents  the  party  which  is  fighting 

on  all  these  plantations.    On  November  20th  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  will  strive 

the  Spanish  arms  suffered  a  reverse  at  Mogote,  its  utmost  to  secure  their  recognition  as  such 

where  an  attack  upon  a  fartifled  position  of  by  other  nations ;  and  likewise  that  the  war 

the  insurgents  was  repulsed  with  loss.    The  should  be   properly  regulated  in  conformity 

troops  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Camara,  with  international  usages  and  laws."   The  sym- 

and  the  attack  commenced   by  throwing  a  pathy  in  all  the  other  republics  was  equally 

shell,  which  was  followed  by  a  bayonet-charge,  outspoken,  and  the  Cubans,  at  the  close  of  the 

The  Cubans  stood  flrm,  and  after  a  desperate  year,  were  expecting  a  speedy  recognition  by 

flght  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed.    No  details  all  of  them. 

of  the  losses  are  known,  but  they  were  heavy        In  the  United  States,  the  sympathy  of  public 

on  both  sides.  opinion  was  at  least  equally  strong,  and  showed 

In  November,  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  itself  in  a  large  number  of  mass  meetings,  in 

City  was  reorganized.    It  consisted  thenceforth  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  in  the  litting  out 

of  six  members,  besides  the  newly-elected  Pres-  of  a  number  of  expeditions.    This  sympathy 

ident,  Sefior  l^iguel  Aldama,  of  whom  three  was  also  openly  expressed  in  the  message  of 

had  previously  been  prominent  members  of  the  President  Grant,  in  December,  1869 ;  on  the 

Havana  bar.    The  others  had  gained  equal  dis-  other  hand,  however,  the  message  took  the 

tinction  in  eminent  business  positions.  ground  that  ^^  the  contest  had  at  no  time  as- 

The  American  general,  Jordan,  who,  in  the  sumed  the  conditions  which  amount  to  a  war  in 

meanwhile,  had  been  appointed  Ac^utant-Gen-  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which  would 

oral  of  the  Army  of  Cuba,  stated  in  a  letter  show  the  existence  of  &  de  facto  political  or- 

that  the  Cuban  army  numbered  26,800  men,  ganization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to  Justi- 

snpplied  with  arms ;  that  it  was  followed  by  Qr  a  recognition  of  belligerency."    The  Presi- 

40,000  liberated  slaves;  armed  with  machetWy  dent  further  remarked  that  the  United  States 

and  that,  if  the  Cubans  had  75,000  stands  of  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing 

arms,  the  war  could  be  ended  in  90  days.  relations  between  Spain  and  her  colonial  pos- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December,  sessions  on  this  continent,  believing  that  in 

General  Cespedes  issued  a  proclamation  cflJling  due  time  Spain  and  other  European  powers 

on  all  faithful  Cubans  to  destroy  their  sugar  would  find  their  interest  in  terminating  those 

and  tobacco   crops,  in  order  to  deprive  the  relations.    (On  the  negotiations  between  the 

Spaniards  of  this  source  of  revenue.    The  op-  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain, 

eratlons'of  the  Cubans  during  the  month  ac-  arising  out  of  the  Cuban  war,  aee  Spain.) 
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DELANGLE,  Claude  Alphonbb,  a  French  sequently  studied  law  with  Dupin  the  younger, 

jurist,  statesman,  and  cabinet  minister,  bom  at  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paris ;  was  elect- 

Varzy  (Ni^vre),  France,  April  6, 1797 ;  died  in  ed  member  of  the  council  of  the  order  in  1831 ; 

Paris,  December  21, 1869.    He,  at  first,  sought  succeeded  to  Philip  Dupin  as  director  in  1837- 

to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  teacher,  but  sub-  '38.     He  was  appointed  advocate-gener^  to 
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the  Court  of  Oassation  in  1840,  and  in  1847  be-  the  Senate,  and  21  to  0  in  the  Honse.  Tlie  most 
csme  I^rocureur-GenhxU  to  the  Royal  Court  imp<irtant  measare  passed  at  this  session  was 
of  Paris,  and  managed  several  very  important  the  **  Act  providing  revenne  for  the  State," 
political  oaoses  in  that  capacity.  At  the  elec^  vrhioh  was  mtended  to '  secure  means  for  pay- 
tion  of  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Cosnes  (Ni^vre),  in  for  the  support  of  the  State  government.  The 
spite  of  a  very  strong  opposition,  and  in  the  bill  imposes  the  following  taxes : 
Chamber  ranked  as  a  Conservative.  After  the  1.  On  all  sales  over  $1,000  per  annum,  less 
revolution  of  Febmary,  1848,  M.  Delangle  was  commissions,  freights,  and  United  States  tax, 
deprived  of  his  governmental  appointments,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  payable  quarterly. 
and  retnmed  to  the  bar.  He  now  embraced  2.  On  mannfactures,  the  same  rate,  with  an 
the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  in  1850  was  allowance  for  the  same  deductions, 
appointed  by  him  President  of  the  Bureau  of  8.  On  varions  law  processes,  recording  deeds, 
Judiciary  Assbtance  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  reg^tering  wills,  etc. ;  various  additional  fees 
At  the  time  of  the  coup  diktat  (December  2,  varying  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  dollars. 
1851),  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consultative  4.  €^  foreign  insurance  companies,  two  and 
Commission,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  by  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  received,  pay- 
Louis  Napoleon  President  of  the  Section  of  the  able  quarterly ;  on  home  companies,  one-half 
Interior,  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship  in  of  one  per  cent.,  payable  yearly, 
the  CouncU  of  State.  He  was  also  one  of  the  5.  On  corporations  (except  banks,  railroad, 
commissioners  chosen  to  represent  the  Gov-  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  and  loan  as- 
emment  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  sociations),  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  cash  value  of  ^eir  capital 
At  the  beginning  of  1852  he  was  restored  to  6.  On  private  bankers  and  brokers,  and  real- 
the  ma^tracy,  at  firs^  as  Proeureur-Cfin^ral  estate  agents,  two  per  cent,  on  their  annual 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  place  of  M.  Du-  receipts  for  brokerage  and  commissions, 
pin,  resigned.  On  the  80th  of  December,  1852,  7.  On  building  and  loan  associations,  one- 
he  was  appointed  First  President  of  the  Impe-  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts. 
rial  Court  of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  created  8.  On  all  collateral  inheritances,  legacies, 
a  Senator.  He  became  also  President  of  the  and  distributive  shares,  over  $500,  one  and  a 
Municipal  and  Departmental  Commission  of  half  per  cent. 

the  Seine,  and  member  of-the  Imperial  Council  9.  On  judgments,  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks, 

of  Public  Instruction.    On  the  5th  of  June,  in  foreign  corporations,  one-fourth  of  one  per 

1858,  he  was  called  to  succeed  General  Espi-  cent. 

nasse  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior^  from  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by 
which  office  the  additional  duties  of  Ministry  the  Governor  of  an  assessor  for  each  county, 
of  General  Safety  were  then  withdrawn.  On  '  to  assess  the  tax ;  and  for  its  collection  by  the 
the  5t1i  of  May,  1859,  he  passed  from  this  office  State  Treasurer  or  his  deputies.  The  provi- 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  with  the  title  of  sions  of  the  bill  occasioned  no  little  dissatisfac- 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  He  redgned  this  office  tion  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  several 
June  23, 1868,  and  in  October  following  sue-  remonstrances  against  its  enactment  were  pre- 
ceeded  M.  Roland  as  first  Vice-President  of  the  sented  to  the  Legislature,  to  the  effect,  that 
Senate.  He  was  elected  in  March,  1859,  a  the  tax  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  State  was  excessive  and  would  give  a  great  ad- 
Sciences.  He  was  made  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  vantage  to  the  manufactures  of  the  adjacent 
Leffion  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  in  1864.  States ;  that  the  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
M.  Delangle  retained  his  position  in  the  magis-  on  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  would  cause 
tracy  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  capitalists  to  seek  other  markets  for  invest- 
an  able  *'  Treatise  on  Commercial  Societies  ment ;  and,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  1848),  and  of  numerous  articles  ui^just,  as  it  did  not  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
on  legal  topics  in  the  Gaeetts  of  the  Tri-  landed  interest  of  the  State. 
bunaU.  Tax  bills  were  passed  imposing  upon  all 
DELAWARE.  Public  affairs  in  this  State  railroad  and  cantd  companies  in  the  State,  "  in 
have  been  quiet  in  1869,  and  little  has  trans-  addition  to  the  tax  now  imposed  upon  them," 
pired  worthy  of  record.  There  has  been  no  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  their  net  earn- 
political  canvass  or  election  held  during  the  ings,  inside  of  the  State,  one  hundred  dollars 
year.  The  Legislature,  which  meets  biennially,  a  year  for  each  locomotive,  twenty-five  dollars 
was  in  session  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  Janu-  for  each  passenger-car,  and  ten  dollars  for  each 
ary  until  the  9th  of  April,  when  it  a^joumed^  freight-car ;  also,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  ono 
making  one  of  the  longest  sessions  that  there  per  cent,  on  the  cash  value  of  the  stock  of 
has  been  for  many  years.    A  very  large  pro-  oanks. 

portion  of  the  measures  acted  upon  were  not  A  Woman^s  Suffirage  Convention  was  held  at 

of  general  inoportance.    The  Fifteenth  Amend-  Wilmington  in  November,  for  the  purpose  of 

ment  to  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States  forming  a  State  society,  to  advocate  the  prin- 

having  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  its  ciples  of  this  cause.    There  was  a  good  attend- 

ratification  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  in  ance  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  were 
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prominent  in  the  moyement  in  favor  of  wo-  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  efforts  whicli 

man^s  rights.    The  objects  and  sentiments  of  have  been   made  to  secure  a  public-school 

the  convention  were  expressed  in  the  follow-  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  State 

ing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted :  have  not  been  successfuL    At  a  general  con- 

BeUeving  that    "governments  derive  their  jiwt  vention  of  those  interested  in  the  «»use  of  ^u- 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the-  governed,"  that  cation,  held  at  Dover,  m  December,  18o7,  a 

^'  all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people/'  men  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 

and  women,  and  that  "  taxation  without  represonta-  upon  the  needed  reforms  in  the  school  system. 

*t'ffi^^iL?;"'rma^^  This  committee  rep>rted  in  the  autumn  of 

men  of  Dehiware  on  equal  terms  withlnen,  as  their  ^^^,  ^^  ?mong  the  changes  suggested,  the 

natural  right— because  women  are  human  beings,  appomtment  of  a  State  Supanntendent  was 

capable  ofratlonal  choice,  and  tax-paying  citizens  of  urged,  as  well  as  that  of  a  superintendent  for 

a  free  country  entitled  to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  each  county.     The  committee  farther  recom- 

"'SfK^S^Th.^th^iimen  <rfDeUw.,«  need  .rf-  f^-ded  aohange  in  the  mode  oflevymg  school- 

frage  m  order  to  reform  the  uigust  hiws  which  now  taxes,  which  at  present  depends  upon  the  vote 

oppress  them  as  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  in  of  each  school  at  each  spring  meeting*    The 

oraer  to  obtain  equal  educational  and  industrial  ad-  committee  were  of  opinion  that  this  tax  shoold 

vantages.     ,-,,...         ,    ,,        .       ^  be  levied  by  conmiissioners  in  each  hmidred 

8.  Jie»hed,  That  society  needs  the  votes  of  wo-  tnwn 
men,  because,  as  a  class,  women  possess  peculiar  ^  Jf'.^    ,     -        j  .  v   x  ^i_             a     ^i. 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  should  be  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  re- 
represented  in  the  Government,  and  because  their  forms  will  be  made  at  an  early  day,  that  the 
votes  will  promote  peace,  purity,  temperance,  eoon-  rising  generation  of  Delaware  may  eiyoy  the 

T'iS^^^fmt'wiwillpeti  advantages  of  i^jod  common  schools. 

to  give  to  tlie  wives  of  DeUwaro  the  right  to  their  own  Notwithstanding   the    mfiuence    of  publ 


earnings ;  to  the  management,  use,  andeigoyment,  of     opinion  against  the  pillory  and  whipping-post, 


Believinff  the  'foregoing  sUtements  to  be  self-evi-  ^^  November  of  this  year,  when  ^re  colored 

dent,  founded  in  justice^  truth,  and  the  revelation  of  persons  were  punished  by  the  lash  and  the 

the  Divine  will,  ooncernmg  human  rights  and  privi-  pillory,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spec- 

lejgs,  _---..-. 

State  Won 
American 

following  rules  and  regulations :              '  it  will  be  abolished  in  the  only  State  where  it 

1.  Believing  in  the  natural  equality  of  the  two  now  exists. 

sexes,  and  that  women  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  legal  ti»«.»/*  i»«a  y^^^^  «  „^^^4-  i^^^^-^^^^r^r^*-  ;«  thu 
rights  and  privileges  as  min ;  that  ai  long  as  women  P®">  1^,^?®^  ^^SJ®,**  improvement  m  the 
are  denied  the  elective  franchise  they  suffer  agreat  wihroad  facilities  of  Delaware  dunng  the  year, 
wrong,  and  society  a  deep  and  incalculable  injury ;  and  other  important  improvements  are  in  con- 
the  undersiirned  agree  to  unite  in  an  Association  to  templation.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  Rail- 
social^"    ^^^  DeUware  Woman's  Suffrage  As-  road  has  been  completed  to  the  thrivmg  town 

2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  prx)-  ofEaston,  in  Talbot  County;  the  Dorchester 
cure  the  right  of  suffrage  for  women,  and  to  effect  &i^d  Delaware  Railroad  ha3  been  extended  from 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  shall  place  women  in  all  Seaford  to  Cambridge,  in  Dorchester  Conntj ; 
respects  on  an  equal  legal  footing  with  men.  and  a  branch  road  has  been  constructed  from 
Y^^F^^Z^,""!'^^^^^^^  Townsend  Station  on  the  Delaware  River  to 
a  Recording  Secretaiy,  and  vk  Executive  Committee  Massey's  Cross-roads,  m  Maryland.  The  Jnnc- 
of  not  exceeding  fifteen  persons,  besides  the  Presi-  tion  and  Breakwater  Railroad  has  been  coiu- 
dent,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  mem-  pleted  to  Lewes,  its  terminus. 
bers«jq^.  iJl  the  officers  shjdl  be  chosen  at  the  But  the  most  unportant  event  in  the  ex- 
annual  meeting,  to  contmue  in  office  for  one  year,  x^„„;^„  ^r  »«n«^«-;i-  >^,  *i,«  ««.««  i.«-  K^ati  iHa 
or  untU  otherTiie  chosen  in  their  places.          ^     *  tension  of  raUroads  for  the  year  has  been  the 

4.  AnypersonmaybeamemberoftheAssodation,  completifiii  of  the  Wilmington  and  Reading 

by  thepaymentofan  annual  contribution  to  its  funds.  Railroad  to  Coatesville,  a  point  on  the  Penn- 

or  a  life  member  bv  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars.  sylvania  Central  Road,  and  about  thirty  miles 

thSJs'tS^^^Ss^oftt^^^^^^  f^om  Wihnington.    The  construction  of  this 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  audit  the  ao-  raUroad  is  to  be  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  its 
counts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  manage  the  business  of  terminus. 

the  Association;  they  may  elect  honorary  members,  DENMARBC,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

call  meetings  of  the  Society,  prepare  petitions  to  the  Christian  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1808 ;  succeeded 

Ke^/iSTXt^^^^^^^^^  ^ing  Frederick  yilo^NoVember  15,^^^^^^^ 

forward  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  mayflU  iieu*,^  Prince  Frederick,   bom  June  3,  lo*>, 

all  vacancies  that  occur  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  married  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden,  on 

7.  The  annual  meetmff  of  the  Association  shall  be  July  28,  1869.      Area    of  Denmark  Proper, 

lifjlitL^l^^^.l^tf^"^  ^^"^  *"  *^®  ^''^^°**''^  ^°^^  14,698  English  square  miles;  of  the  depen- 

mittee  may  appoint.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  j^^.^j^  settlements  in 

The  public  schools  of  Delaware  are  not  in  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
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and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  40,214  square 
miles.  Mnister  of  the  United  States  in  Den- 
mark, Oeorge  H.  Teaman,  appointed  in  1865. 
Minister  of  Denmark  in  the  United  States, 
F.  £.  de  IKlle,  appointed  in  1867.  The  popn- 
latioB  of  Denmark,  aooording  to  the  official 
e&Dsaa  of  1860,  was  1,608,096;  in  1868  it 
was  estimated  at  1,758,787.  The  population 
of  the  Danish  dependencies,  in  1860,  was 
108,988.  In  the  hndget  for  the  year  1869-70 
the  revenue  is  estimated  at  22,089,891  riz- 
dollars;  the  expenditures  at  22,868,024.  The 
public  debt,  on  March  81, 1869,  amounted  to 
119,141,100  riz-dollars.  The  army,*  in  1868, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


Flm  CaU  (Li— Md  Rmn  n> 

SMOBdOdL 

Infantry .... 

CaTaliy 

Artillezy.... 
Enginevrs  .. 

Y80 

126 

189 

86 

M«a. 

26,760 
2,122 
6,528 

580 

OOem. 
985 

9    m 

28 

22 

9,896 

1,640 
740 

Totol 

1,081 

86,975 

280 

11,676 

On  a  war  footing  the  army  numbered  49,008. 

The  fleet,  at  the  close  of  1868,  consisted  of 
31  steamers,  inclusive  of  6  iron-clads,  with  an 
aggregate  of  812  guns,  2  sailing-vessels,  27  gun- 
boats, and  29  transports. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1867-68  was 
as  follows : 

Vmitli.  LmU. 

DemettXc  Navigation 46,864       806,889 

Foreign  Navigation 88,084       585,616 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  taking  part  in 
the  domestic  navigation  was  1,692,  or  8.6  per 
cent.,  and  of  those  taking  part  in  the  foreign 
navigation  20,216,  or  58.1  per  cent. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  March  81, 1868,  con- 
sisted of  8,182  vessels,  together,  of  87, 777  lasts. 
The  number  of  steamers,  in  1868,  was  80. 

In  November,  1868,  both  Houses  of  the 
Rigsdag  adopted  a  law  which  permits  the 
establishment  of  free  religious  congregations. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  Landsthing  voted 
the  total  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  military 
duties. 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, in  reply  to  an  interpellation,  stated  that 
nothing  in  the  laws  of  Denmark  forbids  Jews 
from  holding  a  Judicial  position. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Folkething 
agreed  to  the  bill,  already  ratified  by^he  Lands- 
thing,  to  raze  the  fortress  of  Nyborg. 

The  Diet  was  closed  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  decision  of  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  of  Glucksburg  against  the  state 
was  promulgated.  The  state  government  was 
declared  to  be  obliged  to  pay  every  year  to  the 
Duke  17,006  thslers,  and  to  his  younger  broth- 
ers 1,006  thalers  each  from  January  1,  1869, 
from  the  Ploen  "  Equivalent  money.'' 

*  Bee  the  AxnucAir  AmnrAL  Otoiopjbdia  for  186T,  for 
an  account  of  the  militaiy  law  of  1867 ;  the  latest  statla- 
tfes  of  the  vahie  of  imports  and  exports ;  and  an  aoconnt 
of  the  present  constltation. 


On  the  4th  of  July  a  Scandinavian  meeting, 
attended  by  upward  of  ten  thousand  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians,  took  place  in  the  park 
of  the  Royal  PalMe  of  Fredericksburg,  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Oopenhagen.  The  Scan- 
dinavian societies  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
sent  invitations  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and 
the  most  distant  places  sent  representatives  to 
the  meeting.  A  Journalist  came  from  Trondh- 
jem,  at  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  a  peas- 
ant from  a  village  on  the  western  coast  of  Jut- 
land, and  Schleswig  was  represented  by  three 
weU-known  Danes  from  Flensburg.  A  great 
number  of  speeches  in  Danii^,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish,  were  delivered,  in  which  the  neces- 
sity of  a  political  onion  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  was  dwelt  upon  as  the  only  means  of 
protecting  those  countries  against  itxe  attacks 
of  their  powerful  neighbors.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  greatest  possible  development  should 
be  given  to  both  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  Scandinavia.  A  Swede  spoke  warmly  in 
favor  of  the  people  of  North  Schleswig,  and 
one  of  the  delegates  from  that  country  declared 
that  the  North-Schleswigers  would  **  never 
cease  to  appeal  to  The  Tr^y  of  Prague  as  the 
guarantee  of  their  rights,  and  to  demand  re- 
union with  Denmark,  trusting  that  they  would 
be  supported  in  this  demana  by  their  Scandi- 
navian orothers." 

DERBY,  £dwabd  Gboffbet  Staitlbt,  four- 
teenth Earl  oty  K.  G.,  an  English  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  at  Knowsley  Park,  Lanca- 
shire, March  29, 1799 ;  died  at  Knowsley  Park, 
October  28, 1869.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Christ  Ohurch  OoUege,  Oxford,  distinguish- 
ing himsdf  at  college  for  his  classical  attain- 
ments, and  gaining,  in  1819,  the  Ohancellor^s 
prize  for  Ladn  verse,  his  subject  being  ^^  Syra- 
cuse." Immediately  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority he  entered  political  life,  having  been 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Stockbridge  in 
1820.  It  was  not,  however,  till  four  years 
after  his  first  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  ventured  to  address  that  body ; 
but  his  maiden  speech  stamped  him  at  once  as 
an  orator  of  no  ordinary  powers,  its  effort 
eliciting  a  warm  eulogium  from  that  fine 
scholar,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House. 
The  second  speech,  delivered  in  opposition  to 
a  measure  of  the  celebrated  economist,  Joseph 
Hume,  proposing  certain  reforms  in  the  Irish 
Churcn  Establidbment,  was  equallv  felicitous, 
and,  following  it  up  by  several  others  of  like 
ability,  he  soon  established  his  fame  as  one  of 
most  accomplished  and  effective  debaters  in 
the  British'  Legislature.  His  great  powers, 
and  the  brilliant  success  he  had  achieved  as 
parliamentary  orator,  combined  with  his  liigh 
rank,  soon  won  him  the  post  of  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Goderich.  This  position  did  not  afford 
much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  extraordi- 
nary talents ;  but  he  turued  it  to  good  account 
in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  routine  work 
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of  the  Executive  Grovemment.    In  1830  lie  be-  berforce,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  per- 

came  Chief  Secretary  for  Irelaad,  and  it  is  formance  of  a  great  act  of  justice  on  the  part 

from  this  period  that  his  fame  as  a  statesman  of  England  toward  the  cruelly-oppressed  chil- 

dates.    Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  a  highly-  dren  of  Africa  in  her  colonial  possessions;  and 

excited  state.    Only  the  year  before  the  great  it  fell  to  Mr.  Stanley's  lot,  as  Colonial  Minister, 

measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  to  introduce  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  meas- 

carried ;  and  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  then  in  the  ure  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 

zenith  of  his  fame,  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  British  dominions.    It  is  alleged,  indeed,  bj 

the  House  of  Commons,  flushed  with  victory,  his  Mends,  that  he  sought  a  place  in  the  CaV 

and  bent  upon  accomplishing,  if  possible,  a  re-  inet  and  the  Colonial  secretaryship  for  the 

Eeal  of  the  Union.    The  new  secretary  found  purpose  of  introducing  this  measure.    It  en- 
imself  confronted  by  difficulties  of  the  most  countered,  of  course,  violent  opposition  from 
threatening  character;  but,  according  to  the  the  West  India  interest;   but,  entering  with 
principles  and  policy  which  then  prevailed  in  characteristic  ardor  upon  its .  advocacy,  he  ex- 
the  government  of  Ireland,  he  proved  fully  celled  himself  in  the  oratorical  encounters  he 
equal  to  the  occasion.    He  opposed  O'Connell's  was  called  upon  to  sustain  in  that  House,  dar- 
repeal  agitation  with  all  his  might,  the  en-  ing  the  progress  of  the  measure,  his  great 
counters  between  him  and  the  great  Irish  .  powers  never  appearing  to  greater  advantage, 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  night  after  nor  commanding  so  profound  an  homage  from 
night,  being  often  of  ihe  most  exhausting  char-  both  friends  and  foes,  as  when  he  put  them 
acter ;  but  while  he  thus  showed  himself  not  forth  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  deeply-in- 
afraid  to  offend  the  national  party,  of  which  jured  blacks.    He  succeeded  in  carrying  his 
his  distinguished  adversary  was  the  idolized  bill^  which  provided  for  the  complete  emanci- 
leader,  he,  at  the  same  time,  brought  forward  pation  of  the  slaves  after  a  short  term  of  years, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  several  measures  awarding  the  planters,  at  the  same  time,  a 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  Catholic  Eman-  compensation  of  twenty  millions  sterling  for 
cipation  scheme,  while,  at  the  risk  of  giving  the  loss  of  their  human  chattels.    With  the 
mortal  offence  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  the  most 
population  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  nesitate  at  stirring  and  *the  most  distinguished  period  of 
suppressing  the  Orange  lodges.    In  the  terri-  the  late  Earl  of  Derby^s  career  came  to  a  close, 
ble  struggle  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  The  remembrance  of  his  Uneage  and  the  con- 
first  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  Mr.  s^ative  traditions  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
Stanley  took  an  active  and  prominent  part,  sisted  began  to  exert  their  influence  over  him ; 
his  genius  for  debate  shining  forth  with  daz-  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  danger  of  go- 
zling  brilliancy  in  these  desperate  encounters,  ing  too  far  in  the  path  of  reform,  and  drew 
between  the  advocates  of  the  measure  and  its  back  into  the  ways  and  channels  of  thought 
opponents,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  and  action  to  which  his  birth  and  early  asso- 
bill.    His  brilliant  eloquence  and  his  sympa-  clations  naturally  led  him.    From  the  hoar  of 
thies  in  this  whole  struggle  were  dedicated  to  his  great  triumph,  he  became  more  and  more 
the  cause  of  .popular  liberty,  although  he  was  wedded  to  conservatism  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  patrician  fistmi-  It  was  not  long  after  the  memorable  triumph 
lies  of  England^  and  the  heir  not  only  of  a  which  he  had  gained  in  the  emancipation  ques- 
great  name,  but  of  the  most  intensely  aristo-  tion,  before  he  separated  from  the  party  with 
cratlc  and  conservative  traditions.     But  he  which  he  had  steadily  acted  from  his  entrance 
did  not  allow  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  in  the  political  arena.    The  occasion  of  this 
movement  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  separation  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Ward^s  nao- 
proper  work  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  tion  for  appropriating  the  surplus  of  the  Irish 
signalized   his   administration    by  two  bold  Church  temporalities  to  secular  purposes,  a 
measures — one  for  national  education  in  that  measure  to  which  he  offered  the  most  deter- 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  another  relative  to  mined  opposition,  withdrawing  from  the  Grey 
the  Irish  Church  temporalities,  which  resulted  ministry  in  1834,  in  consequence  of  his  hostil- 
in  ten  bishoprics  being  abolished.    The  griev-  ity  to  this  motion,  and  refusing,  on  conserra- 
ance  of  Church  rates  was  also  removed,  and  a  tive  grounds,  to  enter  Sir  Robert  PecFs  Cab- 
graduated  tax  upon  benefices  and  bishoprics  inet,  which  succeeded  tiiat  of  Earl  Grey  ^ 
substituted.    But  another  work  was  before  1834.    For  seven  years  he  remained  in  oifo^ 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  accomplishment  of  which  sition,  gradually  becoming  the  recognized  chief 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  by  far  his  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  whom  his  great 
best  title  to  an  enduring  fame.    In  1838  he  abilities  strongly  commended  him.    In  l^i 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  l^e  Colonies,  as  he  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office 
the  successor  of  Lord  Glenelg.    The  question  under  the  Peel  ministry  of  that  date;  in  Sep- 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Brit-  tember,  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of 
ish  West  Indies  was  then  agitating  the  public  Peers  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe.    Bir 
mind  and  exercising  the  national  conscience  Robert  Peel's  abandonment  of  his  party  on  the 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.    The  antislavery  Corn  Law  question  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
labors  of  men  like  Buxton  and  Clarkson,  and  Lord  Stanley  from  the  Cabinet,  and  he  became 
the  captivating  and  effective  eloquence  of  Wil-  the  leader,  in  the  Lords,  of  the  Protectionists, 
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Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  dis-  sembled  an  instinct,  and  tHat  it  would  be  diffi- 

chai^ging  a  similar  daty  in  the  Hoose  of  Com-  colt  to  name  anjr  other  debater  who  had  not 

mons.    In  1851,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  be  made  himself  a  master  of  his  art  at  the  expense 

succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  in  1852,  on  the  of  his  audience.    He  was  of  commanding  pres- 

resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  Premier,  he  ence  and  an  ardent  nature,  rapid  in  speech 

was  called  upon  hy  the  Queen,  for  the  nrst  when  excited,  impetuous  in  attack,  and  with  a 

time,  to  form  a  goyemment,  which  he  did.  yoice  which,  when  elevated,  rang  out  like  the 

But  he  held  the  reins  of  power  for  only  ten  tones  of  a  trumpet    His  remarkable  classical 

months,  having  found  it  impossible,  with  a  attainments,  which  won  him  such  high  honors 

Cabinet  so  intensely  Conservative  and  Protec-  in  his  university  course,  were  never  suffered 

tionist  as  that  he  had  constructed,  to  command  to  become  rusty.    Many  of  his  most  eloquent 

a  mi^jority  in  the  House  of  Commons.    During  speeches  were  garnished  with  appropriate  and 

this  short  term  of  office,  however,  he  was  in-  beautiful  classical  allusions,  and  the  great  liter- 

stmmental  in  carrying  those  measures  of  chan-  ary  labor  of  his  later  years  was  a  translation 

eery  reform  which  have  proved  of  such  signal  of  the  '^  Iliad ''  in  blank  verse,  published  in 

benefit  to  the  English  people,  and  in  forming  1865,  and  which  is  admitted  by  critics  gener- 

that  alliance  between  England  and   France  ally  to  be  the  finest  English  version  of  the 

ftom  which  such  important  results  to  both  great  epic.    In  1852  he  was  elected  Chancellor 

countries  have  already  £owed.     On  the  fiiU  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  devoted  much 

of  the  coalition  ministry  in  January,  1855,  time  and  thought  to  the  interests  of  that  an- 

Lord  Derby  declined  to  undertake  the  duties  dent  seat  of  learning.    In  his  private  life  the 

of  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  oi^ly  Earl  was  genial  upon  occasion,  witty  and  sar- 

mtnistry  he  could  have  formed  would  have  castio,  and,  though  mindful  of  his  aristocratic 

been  dependent  for  existence  on  the  forbear-  birth  and  lineage,  considerate  and  ihoughtfal 

ance  of  foes.    In  1858,  upon  the  resignation  in  his  intercourse  with  those  in  inferior  sta- 

of  the  Palmerston  ministry,  he  again  became  tion,  a  good  and  Just  landlord  in  general. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  but  his  Govern-  though  sometimes  inclined   to  be  stubborn 

ment  having  been  beaten  in  the  House  of  Com-  where  he  deemed  his  rights  concerned.    He 

mons  on  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  often  imperious,  sometimes  high-handed 

brought  forward  by  them,  he  dissolved  Parlia-  in  his  measures,  but  never  mean.    He  was,  in- 

ment,  and  appealed  to  the  country,  only  to  deed,  the  soul  of  honor  in  all  the  relations  of 

find  the  new  House  more  opposed  to  him  than  private  life. 

the  old  one,  leaving  him  no  alternative  hxtt  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
resignation.  As  his  overthrow  in  the  first  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  The  correspond- 
instanoe  was  brought  about  principally  through  ence  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
his  avowed  determination  to  restore  the  Com  our  representatives  at  foreign  posts  during  the 
Laws,  so  this  time  it  was  hastened  by  his  ap-  v^ar  developed  but  little  of  general  interest, 
parent  sympathy  with  Austria  on  the  Italian  The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  text  of  the 
question.  Again,  however,  he  signalized  his  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
administf  ation  by  achievements  which  wiU  negotiated  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  John- 
live  in  English  history,  foremost  of  which  was,  son  ($ee  Ahbbioan  Ankttal  Ctolop^dia  for 
this  time,  the  pacification  of  India  after  the  1868,  p.  216}  led  to  further  correspondence 
mutiny,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  govern-  between  the  representatives  of  the  United 
ment  of  that  vast  dependency.  After  another  States  and  Great  Britain  without  eliciting  any 
seven  years*  exclusion  from  office,  Lord  Derby,  new  points,  or  resulting  in  any  definite  arrange- 
for  the  third  time,  became  Prime  Minister  in  ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dis- 
June,  1866,  after  the  fall  of  the  Russell-Glad-  pute. 

stone  Ministry,  retaining  office  till  the  new  The  U.  S.  Government  was  frequently  np- 

Parliament,  elected  on  nie  issue  of  the  Irish  proached  by  agents  or  alleged  ministers  acting 

Church  Disestablishment  question  by  a  deci-  m  behalf  of  the  Cubans,  desiring  the  recog- 

stve  minority,  sealed  the  fate  of  lus  Govern-  nition  of  belligerent  rights;  in  other  words, 

ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  session,  that  they  be  placed  on  the  same  national  foot- 

His  third  and  last  term  of  office  will,  like  the  ing  as  Spain.    The  Government  was  also  asked 

two  preceding  ones,  be  memorable  for  Ihe  ac-  to  follow  the  example  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 

complishment  of  a  great  work,  destined  to  ex-  and  other  South  American  Republics,  and  offi- 

ercise  a  powerfidl  infiuence  on  the  national  cially  encourage  the  Cubans  m  their  struggle 

fortunes.     This  time  his  Government  carried  agsdnst  Spain.    The  reasons  for  not  acquiescing 

a  measure  establishing  household  suffrage  ;  in  such  appeals  were  stated  to  be  based  upon 

not,  however,  from  any  sincere  desire  to  see  the  law  of  nations,  the  condition  of  the  island 

the  area  of  popular  rights  extended,  but  in  not  justifying,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 

order  to  prevent  a  revolution  that  would  have  tration,  the  recognition  of  the  Cuban  fiag ;  and 

given  a  rude  shock  to  the  English  throne.    As  no  satisfactory  evidence  being  produced  to 

an  orator  and  debater,  Lord  Derby  stood  in  show  that  there  was  a  de  fitcto  government 

the  first  rank.    Lord  Macaulay  remarked  that  of  the  Cubans  possessing  the  powers  essential 

his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  parliamentary  to  its  maintenance  and  character, 

debate,  at  the  very  outset  of  Ms  career,  re-  The  sympathy  of  the  Government  was  al- 
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wajs  with  the  Cubans ;  bat  this,  under  the  pe-  fer  of  the  territory  made  on  the  lat  day  of  De- 
collar  existing  oircnmstances  attending  the  oember,  1869.  For  reasons  that^  no  doabt,  to 
question,  ooold  not  be  distinctlj  manifested  by  them  seemed  good,  the  authorities  of  the  Do- 
official  acts  in  connection  with  movements  in  minion  resolv^  that  the  Lieutenant-OoTeraor 
the  field.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Gk)vem-  of  the  new  territory  should  be  at  the  seat  of 
ment  sought  to  induce  Spain  to  consent  to  the  his  future  government  in  advance  of  that  date, 
independenbe  "of  the  island,  and  thus  avoid,  and  accordingly  the  Hon.  William  M<^oQgidl, 
further  bloodshed.  C.  B.,  the  gentleman  so  appointed,  took  his 
There  was  not,  as  has  been  fV>equently  stated,  departure  from  the  capital  of  the  Dominica 
any  offer  of  '* mediation^'  by  Minister  Sickles,  early  in  November  last,  accompanied  by  cer- 
as  the  use  of  that  word  would  imply  or  sng-  tain  officials  selected  becaoae  of  their  services 
gest  the  existence  of  war  between  equally  rec-  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  who,  like  their 
ognized  powers,  and  was  therefore  avoided  chie^  would  enter  the  Northwest  countiy  nt* 
in  the  correspondence  and  interviews  with  the  ter  strangers  to  its  people.  It  is  now  generaUy 
Spanish  Government.  The  "  good  offices  '*  of  known  that  Mr.  McDougall  was  prevented  firom 
the  United  States'  were  tendered,  as  they  can  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  .to  him;  that 
always  be  employed  between  parties,  one  of  he  was  almost  immediately  met  by  a  body  of 
whom  is  not  acknowledged  by  uie  other,  with-  armed  men  who  took  possession  of  a  tori  which 
out  the  impliaation  of  any  recognition  of  na-  he  had  entered,  and  obliged  him  to  fiill  back 
tionality,  or  even  of  belligerency.  This  offer  was  upon  United  States  territory ;  that  these  insur- 
refused  by  Spain  in  a  note  statbig  that,  while  it  gentsL  so  called,  next  seized  upon  Fort  Garry, 
was  deemed  impolitic  to  entertain  the  proposi-  and  finally  established  a  provisional  govern- 
tion  for  parting  with  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  the  ment,  which  is  still  in  power, 
terms  suggested,  the  Regent  nevertheless  ex-  Immediately  upon  the  news  of  this  state  of 
pressedhisthanks  to  the  United  States  for  the  affairs  reaching  the  Dominion  Government, 
tender  of  their  friendly  offices.  The  tender  the  proper  authorities  in  England  were  corn- 
having  been  declined,  the  note  was  withdrawn,  manded  by  telegraph  not  to  pay  the  stipulated 
in  coi^ormity  with  diplomatic  usage.  sum  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — a  pro- 
Two  American  citizens,  Charles  Speakman  ceeding  which  claimed  rather  awkwardly  with 
and  Albert  Wyeth,  having  unintentionally  be-  the  subsequent  act  of  Mr.  McDougall  in  issning 
come  identified  with  an  expeditionary  force  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty  the 
sailing  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  the  Queen,  making  it  known :  ^^  That  we  have  seen 
schooner  Grapeshot,  they  being  under  the  im-  fit  by  our  royal  letters  patent,  bearing  date 

Jression  that  the  destination  of  the  vessd  was  the  29th  September,  year  of  our  Lord  1869,  to 
amaica,  and  having  embarked  for  that  island,  appoint  the  Hon.  William  McDougall,  of  the 
were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Spanish  au-  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in 
thorities  after  having  given  themselves  up.  our  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a  member  of  our 
The  United  States  Government  demanded  of  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  Companion  of 
the  Spanish  Government  reparation  for  the  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Bath,  on,  fix>m,  and 
families  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  as  far  as  pe-  after  a  day  to  be  named  by  us  for  the  admis- 
cuniary  compensation  could  make  reparation  sion  of  Rupert's  Land  and  our  Northwestern 
for  such  unjustifiable  action,  and  which  repara-  Territory  aforesaid  into  the  Union  of  the  Po- 
tion was  promptly  promised.  minion  of  Canada,  to  wit:  on,  from,  and  after 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  It  will  be  re-  the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
membered  that,  when  we  last  wrote  respecting  Lord  1869,  to  be,  during  our  pleasure,  lien- 
this  Confederation,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  tenant- Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
extent  proposed  by  its  projectors,  the  Govern-  ritory." 

ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Union  It  has  not  transpired  what  measures  are  in 
then  consisted  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  contemplation  at  Ottawa — ^whither  Mr.  Mo- 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  same  Dougall  returned  after  a  few  weeks — oonse- 
limits  still  exist,  the  efforts  made  during  the  quent  upon  this  disaster ;  but  so  serious  is  the 
past  year  to  extend  them  not  having  been  at  affair  regarded  in  England,  that  the  London 
all  successful.  The  Legislature  of  Newfound-  Timely  in  concluding  an  elaborate  article  upon 
land  agreed  to  certain  ^rras  of  admission  pro-  it,  observes  that  ^^  the  statesmen  of  the  Bo- 
posed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  but  upon  minion  will  have  need  of  all  their  skill  aod 
the  question  being  referred  to  the  inhabitants  caution,  as  well  as  courage,  if  they  wish  to 
of  the  island,  at  a  general  election  in  Novem-  unite  the  whole  of  British  North  America  into 
ber  last,  an  overwhelming  migority  decided  in  a  single  state."  With  regard  to  the  outlyinj 
the  negative.  Neither  has  the  Northwest  Ter-  colonies  of  British  Columbia  in  the  Wert,  wid 
ritory  been  secured.  Negotiations  between  the  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  the  East,  it  is  also 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Dominion  have,  uncertain  how  far  they  are  wilUng  to  be  Incor- 
with  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Government,  so  porated. 

far  succeeded  that  the  former  agreed  to  sur-  In  the  case  of  the  latter  colony,  a  spe©al 

render  all  its  rights,  real  and  assumed,  for  the  effort  toward  conciliation  has  just  been  rooda. 

sum  of  $1,200,000;  and  it  was  arranged  that  On  the  14th  December,  1869,  a  report  of  taQ 

this  amount  should  be  paid,  and  a  legal  trans-  Privy  Council  at  Ottawa  was  approved  by  hifl 
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ExeeUency  the  €k>T«mor-G«neral,  ffobmitting  ment    There  has  been  already  more  than  one 

BB  A  basis  of  admission  into  the  Union  not  only  case  of  *' disallowance  '^  by  the  Federal  author- 

the-  several  advantages  offered  to  the  other  ities  of  acts  passed  by  the  inferior  Legislatares, 

Provinces,  bnt  also  a  proposition  for  reliev-  and   hence  it  may  be  presamed,  from  the 

ing  the  inhabitants  from  a  burdensome  and  pnblic  annonncement  we  have  jnst  read,  that 

vexations  land  tenure,  arising  from  the  fact,  as  m  the  next  session  of  the  Federd  Parliament  a 

stated  by  the  report,  ^*  that  the  lands  of  tiie  law  will  be  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 

eolony  had  been  granted  by  the  Imperial  Gov-  ment  of  a  Superior  or  Supreme  Court  for  the 

eminent  in  large  blocks,  and  chiefly  to  persons  Dominion. 

re»dent  abroad,  from  whom  many  of  the  set-  Socially  and  materially  Canada  may  be  said 
tiers  can  only  obtain  land  on  lease  instead  of  to  be  a  prosperous  country.  The  public  Journals 
by  pundiase,  as  in  the  other  British  North  told  of  cases  of  gross  crime  committed  during 
Amexioaa  colonies."  The  mode  of  relief  is  the  past  year,  but  comparatively  it  is  a  moral 
thus  stated :  ^  That,  in  the  event  of  the  island  country.  Nowhere  do  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
becoming  part  of  the  Union,  the  Oovemment  inations  work  more  futhfdlly,  with  less  aori- 
of  the  Dominion  will  endeavor  to  secure  for  mony  toward  each  other,  or  with  better  general 
the  island  from  the  Imperial  Government  fair  results ;  and  education,  now  universally  ad- 
eompenaationforthelossof  Crown  lands;  that,  mitted  to  be  the  appointed  handmaid  of  reli- 
shomd  the  Dominion  Government  fail  in  their  gion,  is  nobly  provided  for.  Aosording  to  the 
efllMts  to  secure  such  compensation,  they  will  last  official  report,  there  were  in  the  Province 
undertake  to  raise  by  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  of  Ontario  4,406  common  schools,  of  which 
Im^rial  Government,  or  upon  their  own  se-  8,912  are  entirely  free,  while  in  tiie  remaining 
cunties  should  such  a  goarantee  be  refused,  604  the  highest  charge  is  26  cents  per  month. 
$800,000,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  island  goF-  The  expenditure  stated  in  this  report— 41)^78,- 
emment^  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  188 — shows  an  increase  on  that  of  the  previous 
Crown  lands,  this  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  the  year  of  $86,965.  There  are  also  106  grammar- 
other  suras  mentioned  in  the  preceding  propo-  schools,  where  nearly  6,000  pupils  are  grounded 
sals ;  that  the  Dominion  Ck>vemment  will  also  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French ;  arithmetic,  al- 
nse  their  influence  to  secure  such  legislation  as  gebra,  and  Euclid ;  ancient  and  modem  history; 
wiU  enable  the  government  ofthe  island  to  pur-  the  elements  of  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
cliase  the  land  now  held  in  large  blocks,  upon  losophy,  and  geology;  physiology,  chemistry^ 
terms  just  and  equitable  to  afi  parties  con-  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  vocal  music.  There 
cemed.*'  is  a  Norxnal  School  at  Toronto,  in  which  800 
It  is  generally  felt  that  the  freedom  with  teachers  are  annually  trained ;  and,  established 
which  a  class  of  writers  in  England  have,  of  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  are  28  private 
late,  discnssed  the  question  of  a  peaceful  sev-  schools  and  academies,  and  16  colleges,  in- 
eranoe  of  the  British  colonies  from  the  parent  eluding  6  universities.  In  1868  the  number  of 
state  has  had  certain  effect  in  retarding  the  college  students  was  1,981 ;  and,  besides  fees 
completion  of  the  Dominion.  A  sentence  from  of  $68,000,  the  institutions  had  a  collective  in- 
one  of  them — ^Mr.  Dilke,  a  member  of  the  Im-  come,  from  legislative  and  other  sources,  of 
perial  Partlament — in  speaking  of  the  peculiar  $169,000.  The  latest  official  accounts  published 
position  of  British  Columbia,  is  noteworthy :  show  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  there 
**For  purposes  of  reinforcement,  immigration,  were  8,902  elementary  schools,  in  which  nearly 
sad  supply,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  216,000  pupils  were  being  taught  reading, 
twenty  thousand  miles  from  home,  the  Pacific  writing,  simple  and  compound  arithmetic, 
colonies  can  scarcely  be  considered  strong  in  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  French  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown."  The  friends  English  grammar :  three  normal  schools ;  two 
of  Confederation  are  well  pleased  that  dis-  universities,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant, 
content  has  ceased  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  many  and  several  minor  colleges,  the  aggregate 
able  men  are  of  opinion  tiiat  peace  was  pro-  revenue  of  which,  irrespective  of  fees,  was 
cured  at  no  less  a  cost  than  a  slight  shock  to  computed  to  exceed  $200,000  per  annum.  In 
the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  reconciliation  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  pro- 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  adopted  by  the  visions  for  education  are  known  to  be  propor- 
F^eral  Parliament,  included  an  annual  sub-  tionately  extensive  and  efficient, 
sidy  of  $80,000  for  ten  years,  to  the  hitherto  The  first  financial  year  of  the  Dominion 
recalcitrant  Province:  the  constitutional  act,  ended  on  the  8Qth  of  June,  1868.  According 
however,  states  explicitly  the  conditions  upon  to  the  public  accounts  of  this  year,  submitted 
which  each  Province  is  to  enter  the  Union,  and,  to  Parliament  in  May,  1869  (and  then  for  the 
as  no  express  power  is  given  to  the  local  Par-  first  time  published),  the  "ordinary  revenue^' 
liaments,  or  to  either  of  them,  to  make  altera-  was  $18,716,786.72  ;  "  ordinary  expenditure,^* 
tions,  it  is  contended  that  the  change  in  favor  $18,866,490.66.  Of  the  revenue  the  large 
of  Nova  Scotia  contains  the  elements  of  a  figure  of  $8,624,318.42  was  derived  from  cus- 
dangerous  precedent.  Nor  is  this  the  only  toms  duties.  The  assets  of  the  Dominion  are 
intimation  the  Canadians  have  received  that  shown  to  be  $98,618,129.12.  The  liabilities, 
the  form  of  trouble  known  as  *' State  rights''  $94,484,448.74.  The  first  annual  statement 
is  inevitable  under  this  new  system  of  govern-  of  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  Do- 
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minion,  and  the  only  one  yet  published,' gives  improvements  and  to  immigration.  A  Toronto 
the  total  volume  ot  trade,  for  1867~'68,  as  newspaper  designates  the  year  Jnst  past  as 
$131,027,532 — ^viz. :  imports,  $73,469,644 ;  ex-  "the  railway  year,"  quite  a  number  of  charters 
ports,  $57,567,888.  The  banking  interests  of  having  been  granted,  and  the  likelihood  being 
the  country  are  abo  reported  to  be  in  a  most  that  work  in  railway-building  has  thus  been 
satisfactory  slate.  Indeed,  money,  especially  secured  for  years  to  come.  Prominent  among, 
in  the  West,  is  accumulating  faster  than  in-  if  not  the  principd  of^  these  projected  railways 
vestments  can  be  procured*  The  rate  of  inter-  is  the  "  Toronto  and  Nipissing,"  narrow  gauge, 
est  on  mortgages  has  conseauently  so  much  leading  northward  from  the  capital  of  (hitario 
declined^  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  more  to  and  through  the  new  townships,  with  the 
than  seven  per  cent.  The  paid-up  banking  possible  intention  of  in  time  reaching  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion  for  1869  is  given  as  Northwest  Territory,  or  at  least  foimin;];  a 
$32,823,789 ;  circulation,  $8,832,205 ;  discounts,  profitable  connection  with  Northwest  travel. 
$56,346,955.  There  are  also  not  less  than  Special  exertions  have  been  made  to  induce 
$8,000,000  in  savings-banks  in  the  several  the  English  immigrant  to  partake  of  the  ad- 
Provinces,  besides  $1,322,629  savings  in  charge  vantages  of  settlement  in  Ontario,  which  in- 
of  building-societies.  Many  of  the  savings-  elude  free  grants  of  land  and  the  protection  of 
banks  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  established  a  homeste^  law.  The  official  figures  of  kst 
by  and  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Government  year  do  not,  however,  show  much  result. 
— ^known  as  post-office  savings-banks.  The  total  arrivals  at  lonr  stations — Ottawa, 

In  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton — was  58,281,  of 
which  terminated  in  June,  1869,  an  attempt  which  the  very  large  number  of  89,899  pa»ed 
was  made  to  effect  a  fundamental  change  in  on  to  the  United  States,  over  18,000  taking  the 
the  banking  and  currency  system  of  the  coun-  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  more  than  21,000  that 
try.  The  general  features  of  the  proposed  of  New  York  (via  the  Canada  Great  Western) 
scheme,  as  stated  by  the  Finance  Minister,  were :  to  the  far  West  of  the  Republic. 
"The  compelling  of  all  bills  issued  by  the  banks  The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
to  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Government  se-  has  also  passed  laws  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
curities,  the  declaring  such  bills  to  be  legal  of  Grown  lands,  "  and  in  all  this  legislation," 
tenders,  and  the  compelling  of  reserves  to  be  we  are  told,  "immigrants  have  been  placed 
held  for  the  security  of  depositors — ^the  whole  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  natives  of  the 
Being  modelled  on  the  American  national  sys-  country."  The  construction  of  "  colonization 
tem."  The  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  roads"  appears  to  be  the  chief  work  accom- 
Parliament  by  the  bankers  throughout  the  plished  so  far ;  and  the  removal  of  settlers  from 
Dominion  obliged  the  Government,  after  a  the  old,  overstocked,  French  districts  to  the 
lengthened  debate,  to  withdraw  the  measure:  unsettled  lands  lying  farther  north  is,  no  doabt, 
but,  as  it  is  known  that  the  newly-appointea  the  chief  aim.  Mr.  Secretary  Chanveau,  in  a 
Finance  Minister,  Sir  Francis  Hincks — a  man  report  bearing  date  11th  of  June,  1869,  says: 
of  singular  energy  and  ability— -entertains  pre-  "  There  was  expended  during  the  past  eighteen 
cisely  the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  his  months  on  colonization  roads  nearly  $67,000 ; 
predecessor,  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  an  and  there  was  voted,  for  the  ensuing  eighteen 
essentially  Dominion  currency  is  expected  by  months,  $262,000."  Neither  the  local  govern- 
all  parties,  ment  of  Nova  Scotia  nor  that  of  New  Brnns- 

The  field  for  legislation  open  to  the  Federal  wick  seems  disposed  to  cooperate,  at  present, 
Parliament  of  a  confederation  such  as  Canada  with  the  Dominion  authorities,  or  those  of  tie 
must  necessarily  be  limited.  The  fact  of  the  two  sister  Provinces,  in  promoting  extensive 
Union  being  still  a  dependency  at  once  explains  immigration.  The  Governor  of  the  fonner 
this.  Hence,  in  looking  over  its  printed  volume  Province,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the 
of  laws,  little  more  is  met  with  than  would  Secretary  of  State,  at  Ottawa,  states  that  his 
emanate  from  a  colonial  legislature  under  the  Council  had  informed  him  that  they  were  una- 
ordinary  and  more  simple  form.  We  notice,  ble  to  do  so  because  "  of  the  present  financial 
however,  more  than  one  law  ranging  some-  condition  of  the  Province;"  and  his  Excellency 
what  beyond  this  limit.  That  for  the  "  en-  of  New  Brunswick  replied  that  "  the  attention 
franchisement  of  Indians"  is  not  less  states-  of  his  government  has  been  more  especially 
manlike  than  humane.  It  enacts,  inter  aliOy  directed  to  the  object  of  retaining  the  yoong 
that  "the  Governor  in  Council  may,  by  let-  men  of  the  Province  at  home." 
ter's  patent,  grant  a  life  estate  to  an  Indian  The  estimated  population  of  the  Dominion  at 
deemed  competent,  which  he  may  devise  to  his  present  is  about  4,860,000.  A  regular  censns 
children,  who,  in  case  of  his  dying  intestate,  will  be  taken  in  1871.  The  Intercolonial  Rail- 
succeed  to  the  fee  simple  under  the  law  of  the  way,  to  connect  the  maritime  Provinces  witn 
Province  in  which  he  resided."  the  western  parts  of  the  Union,  is  in  coarse  ot 

-      -      -  -  -  ^     -     '  -  ipleted 


. prison  walls."  Uanadians  witn  a  species  ^ 

The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario    and,  although  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether 

continues  its  liberal  encouragement  to  local    it  can,  in  any  degree,  be  a  commercial  success, 
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its  valae  as  an  independent  memis  of  outlet  to  sook  her,  and  her  extensive  learning,  and  her 

the  Dominion  is  obviooslj  ffreat.    The  political  gentle,  modest,  winning  ways  made  her  ever 

partj  bj  which  Confederation  was  inangarated  a  most  agreeable  companion.    As  a  writer,  her 

still  holds  power  in  Canada.    It  claims  to  be  of  style  is  a  model  of  graceful  composition, 

moderate  conservative  hae,  and  was  at  the  DULCE  Y  GARAY,  Domikgo,  Marqais  of 

outset  somewhat  of  a  coalition  character ;  but  Castelflorite  and  Marshal  of  Spain,  a  Spanish 

the  latter  feature  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  soldier  and  administrative  officer,  bom  m  the 

the  wiser  men  of  both  sides  seem  desirous  for  walled  town  of  Sos  (Sotianum  Oppidum),  in 

the  early  resumption  of  party  government,  jmr  1808;   died  in  Madrid,  Spain,  November  23, 

et  HrnpUj  as  being  the  most  constitutional,  1869.    He  was  of  noble  parentage,  and  re- 

and  therefore  the  most  conducive  to  public  ceived  an  excellent  education.    On  arriving  at 

security.  manhood  he  entered  the  military  profession,  and 

The  sojourn  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  third  son  took  part  against  the  Carlists  in  the  civil  war.  It 
of  her  M^esty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  Do-  was  not,  however,  until  1842  that  he  had  an  op- 
minion,  attached  as  a  lieutenant  to  the  Rifle  portunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  lie  was  at 
Brigade,  evidently  afforded  much  gratification  that  time  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  Army,  and 
to  the  population  at  large,  and,  of  course,  commanded  the  palace  garrison,  numbering  48 
caused  unusual  enjoyment  in  the  higher  ana  men.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Queen's 
fashionable  circles.  person  and  destroy  Espartero,  General  Diego 

DUFF-GORDON,  Lady  LroT  (nee  Luct  Leon,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  attacked  l£e 
Austth),  an  English  scholar,  translator,  author,  palace.  The  suddenness  of  the  assault  was  a 
and  traveller,  bom  at  Weymouth,  England,  in  surprise  to  Dulce ;  but,  rapidly  regaining  his 
1820  ;  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  18,  1869.  presence  of  mind,  he  gathered  his  little  garri- 
She  was  of  a  literary  parentage,  her  father  be-  son  together  on  the  stairs  of  the  building,  and 
ing  Prof.  John  Austin,  the  learned  writer  on  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  acted  with 
jurisprudence,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  conspicuous  gallantry,  succeeded  in  repulsing 
Austin,  one  of  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  and  Leon  with  heavy  loss.  This  defence,  which 
alike  remembered  for  her  social  brilliancy  and  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  modem  days, 
for  her  admirable  novels.  The  daughter  was  made  his  fortune  and  established  his  repu- 
carefully  educated  under  her  mother's  direc-  tation.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
tion,  and  became  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  immediately 
and  very  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  entire  after,  and  in  1847  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
range  of  German  literature.  She  early  at-  eral  of  cavalry.  Two  years  after.  Queen  Isabel- 
tracted  attention  by  her  admirable  translations  la  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
from  the  German,  publishing,  before  her  mar-  for  farther  distinguished  services  against  the 
riage  (which  took  place  in  1844),  several  of  Carlists.  He  was  also  appointed  to  numerous 
Niebuhr's  German  Legends,  and  a  brilliant  positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility, 
translation  of  "  The  Amber  Witch."  Her  bus*  such  as  commandant  of  the  provinces  of  Se- 
band.  Sir  Alexander  Duff-Gordon,  was,  like  ville  and  Saragossa,  etc.  In  1846  he  conspired 
herself,  a  proficient  in  the  languages  of  the  with  Marshal  O^Donnell  in  the  Yicalvaro  in- 
Continent,  and  aided  her  in  her  subsequent  surrection.  He  was  then  in  command  of  the 
translations  from  the  German  and  French,  cavalry  at  Madrid,  and,  using  his  personal  in- 
These  were  very  numerous ;  among  them  were  fluence  with  the  officers  and  men,  he  persuaded 
*^  The  French  in  Algiers ; "  an  abridgment  of  them  to  join  him  in  the  revolution.  His 
^^Feuerbach^sCriminalTrials;'' "Ranke'sHis-  prompt  action  in  sustaining  the  Yicalvaro 
tory  of  Prussia; "  "  Stella  and  Vanessa,"  from  pranuneiamiento  was  undoubtedly  the  event 
the  French  of  Leon  de  Wailly ;  **  Ferdinand  and  that  enabled  the  Union  liberal  party  to  triumph. 
Maximilian,"  by  Ranke;  '^The  Village  Doc-  As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  rewarded  by 
tor,"  by  the  Countess  d'Arbouville ;  Moltke's  the  victorious  revolutionists  in  a  manner  com- 
"  Russian  Campaigns  of  1828-^29  on  the  Dan-  mensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  service, 
ube,"  etc.  Her  severe  literary  labors  and  her  Positions  of  greater  tmst  were  bestowed  on 
natural  delicacy  of  constitution  had  led,  some  him,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
years  ago,  to  the  &ilure  of  her  health,  and  Lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  Army.  For 
symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  disease  which  six  years  General  Dulce  remained  in  Spain, 
eventiudly  terminated  her  life.  She  was  com-  and  during  this  time  Serrano,  now  Regent  of 
peiled,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  take  up  the  kingdom,  and  then  at  the  head  of  the 
her  residence,  some  years  since,  in  Egypt,  Government  under  Queen  Isabella,  availed  him- 
where  she  took  a  great  interest  in  the  poorer  self  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  introducing 
claasea,  and  made  herself  very  useful  to  them,  reforms  in  Cfuba.  He  selected  Dulce  to  carry 
She  was  more  beloved  by  them  than  any  other  out  his  policy,  and  appointed  him  Captain-Gen- 
woman  of  foreign  birth,  in  modem  times  at  end  of  the  island,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
least.  She  had  written  but  twx>  works  since  and  coveted  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the 
1863:  **  Letters  from  the  Cape,"  where  she  Spanish  Government.  In  1860  General  Dulce 
pBssed  one  season,  in  1864 ;  and  ^'  Letters  from  arrived  at  Havana.  He  at  once  introduced  nu- 
Bgypt,"  in  1865.  Invalid  though  she  was  for  merous  measures  of  reform,  and  before  he  had 
many  years,  her  joyousness  of  spirit  never  for-  been  on  the  island  many  months  he  had  at- 
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tained  a  popalarity  among  the  Cubans  never  DUI^GLISOK,  Boblbt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  dis- 
before  won  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  a  tinguished  medical  professor  and  author,  bom 
single  exception.  But,  while  he  thus  endeared  in  Keswick;  Cumberland,  England,  in  1798 ; 
himself  to  the  natives,  he  incurred  the  enmitj  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1869.  He  re- 
of  the  Spaniards,  whose  hatred  of  the  Cubans  ceif  ed  an  excellent  academical  and  professional 
*  and  advocacy  of  absolutism  caused  them  to  education  in  England,  graduating  M.  D.,  in 
regard  with  disfavor  the  tendency  of  the  London,  in  1819,  and  in  1824  was  invited  to 
Captain-General  to  establi^,  even  in  a  modified  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  establish- 
form,  an  era  of  constitutional  rule.  Many  of  ment  of  Jefferson's  favorite  project,  the  Uni- 
the  obnoxious  decrees  promulgated  by  former  versity  of  Virginia.  From  his  connection  with 
rulers  were  revoked,  the  Cubans  were  ad-  the  university  there  ensued  an  intimate  ac- 
mitted  to  official  positions  of  responsibility  and  quaintance  with  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other 
their  liberties  generally  enlarged.  The  mar-  great  men  of  the  past  generation,  which  natu- 
riage  of  Dulce  to  a  native  Cuban  lady  of  ralized  him  at  once  in  his  adopted  country, 
wealth  added  no  little  to  the  esteem  in  which  and  he  thenceforth  became  in  all  respects 
he  was  held  by  the  people.  But  in  course  of  thoroughly  American.  In  1883  he  left  the 
time  the  inevitable  change  in  the  administra-  University  of  Virginia  for  a  ch^  in  the  Uni- 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  was  wrought  versity  of  Maryland ;  and  when,  in  1886,  the 
The  Liberal  Government  resigned  in  1864,  and  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  was 
Narvaez  became  the  ruler.  It  was  not  long  reorganized,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  profess- 
after  this  event  that  General  Dulce  was  re-  orship  of  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Here  he  re- 
cdled,  and  General  Lersundl  appointed  to  mained  for  more  than  thirty  years,  daring  a 
succeed  him.  He  returned  to  Spam,  and  was  large  portion  of  which  time  he  was  Dean  of 
for  some  time  quartered  at  MiMdrid.  While  the  Faculty ;  and  the  extraordinary  success  of 
there  the  cross  of  San  Hermenegildo,  bearing  the  institution  was  largely  owing  both  to  Lis 
a  pension  of  600  escudos,  was  conferred  upon  attractive  courses  of  lectures  and  to  the  re- 
him.  A  few  months  later  he  was  arrested  on  markable  tact  and  practical  sagacity  with 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  with  Serrano,  which  he  administered  its  affairs.  He  kept 
Zabda,  Cordova,  and  others  in  a  conspiracy  to  to  his  post  and  faithfully  discharged  its  dnties 
depose  the  Queen  and  place  her  sister,  the  for  some  years  after  falling  health  admonished 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  on  the  throne,  but  him  to  seek  the  repose  he  so  much  needed, 
was  long  not  held  in  durance.  The  revolution  and  he  did  not  retire  until  the  close  of  the 
of  1868  restored  him  to  influence  and  power,  session  of  1868.  Widely  as  Dr.  Dunglison  was 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Serrano,  on  becoming  known  as  a  teacher,  his  reputation  as  a  medi- 
Begent,  was  to  appoint  Dulce  again  Captain-  cal  writer  was  even  more  extensive.  He  had 
General  of  Cuba.  His  commission  bore  date  in  commenced  his  career  of  authorship  even  be- 
December,  1868.  When  he  reached  Havana  fore  he  left  England,  by  a  work  on  the  I>is- 
the  insurrection  on  the  island  was  already  or-  eases  of  Children,  and  from  that  time  for  forty 
ganized,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  a  com-  years  his  pen  was  rarely  idle.  Besides  the 
promise  being  accepted  by  the  insurgent  lead-  editorship  of  "  Magendie's  Formulaiy  "  and 
ers.  Nevertheless,  General  Dulce  at  once  the  "Cyclopasdia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  of 
made  efforts  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  Drs.  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  Connolly,  and  sev- 
tranquillity.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recall,  eral  smaller  works,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
some  years  previous,  he  had,  in  his  farewell  following  valuable  medical  treatises,  over 
proclamation,  assured  the  people  that,  wher-  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  which  have 
ever  fate  called  him,  he  would  remain  ever  a  been  sold :  "  Human  Physiology,"  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Cuban.  Remembering  the  assurance  that  he  1832  (dedicated  to  PreMdent  Madison);  ^'Die- 
had  then  given,  he  endeavored  to  stay  further  tionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature," 
effhsion  of  blood,  which  Lersundi  could  have  2  vols.,  8vo,  1888,  and  many  new  editions 
prevented  had  he  not  been  hopelessly  deaf  to  since,  his  constant  additions  and  revisions 
every  dictate  of  sound  policy.  Commissioners  having  made  it  two  very  bulky  volumes ; 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  Cespedes  and  *' General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica," 
other  leaders,  who  reiected  every  compromise  1886;  "New  Remedies,"  1889,  and  Aiany  edi- 
short  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Finding  tions  since ;  "  Elements  of  Hygiene  and  Hu- 
no  other  alternative  left  him,  Dulce  prosecuted  man  Health,"  1844,  and  subsequently  several 
the  war,  but,  because  of  his  desire  to  deal  smaller  works.  In  a  science  so  rapidly  pro- 
mercifully  by  the  insurgents  taken  prisoners,  gressive  as  that  of  medicine,  even  the  best 
the  volunteers  of  Havana  demanded  his  resig-  books  speedily  grow  out  of  date,  but  Dr. 
nation,  and  enforced  the  demand  with  the  Dunglison's  industry  kept  his  works  on  a  level 
most  violent  threats.  His  health  was  thorough-  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  most  of 
ly  undermined,  and,  sick  at  heart  at  his  ill  sue-  them  in  repeated  editions  maintained  their  po- 
cess,  he  bade  adieu  lo  Cuba  forever,  in  June,  sition  for  a  period  far  longer  than  is  generally 
1869,  and  reached  Madrid  almost  in  a  dying  allotted  to  the  life  of  a  scientific  book.  His 
condition.  He  lingered  for  about  four  months,  "  Medical  Lexicon,"  especially,  is  one  which, 
but  without  hope,  and  perhaps  without  the  after  more  than  thirty  years,  still  liolds  its 
desire  of  recovery.  place  with  undiminished  popularity.    For  such 
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a  labor  as  a  dictionary  of  medical  science  he  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  snbstaDtiaUy 
was  partioidarlj  fitted  by  his  close  and  accn-  from  business.  Judge  Button  published,  in 
rate  philologiccd  culture,  the  wideness  of  his  1833,  an  analytical  digest  of  the  Conueoticut 
scieatific  acquirements,  and  the  persevering  Reports  and  a  revision  of  Swift's  Digest,  and 
industry  which  no  labor  could  appall.  It  has  was  a  member  of  the  commissions  of  1849  • 
therefore  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  1866,  to  whom  the  General  Assembly, 
and,  as  an  acknowledged  authority  wherever  in  1847,  intrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the 
the  Knglifth  language  is  spoken,  it  is  his  appro-  Statutes  of  the  State,  and  was  chairman  of 
priate  Uterary  monument  Yet  the  sphere  of  the  committee  which,  in  1854,  prepared  a  new 
bis  activity  was  by  no  means  confinea  to  pro-  compilation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State, 
fessional  labor.  The  wide  sympathies  of  his  BYOE,  Rev.  Alexanbbb,  a  learned  and  in- 
active intellect  led  him  to  assume  the  presi-  dustriouscritic  and  commentator  on  the  poetic 
dency  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Fhila-  literature  of  England,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June 
delphia,  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Penn-  80,  1798 ;  died  in  London,  May  15,  1869.  He 
sjlvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  To  this  was  educated  in  the  high-school  of  his  native 
latter,  much  of  his  attention  was  directed  in  city,  and  afterward  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
later  years,  and  he  was  very  successful  in  foz^  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
promodng  the  prii^tihg  of  books  in  raised  let-  1819.  He  took  orders  in  1821,  and  officiated 
ters  for  uie  use  of  the  blind.  In  private  life  as  curate,  first  at  Lanteglos,  Oomwall,  and  af- 
Dr.  Diinglison  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  £ad  terward  at  Nayland,  Suffolk.  His  tastes  led 
few  superiors  in  the  attraction  of  his  conver-  him  to  prefer  a  literary  to  a  clerical  life,  and 
sation  and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  which  in  1827  he  abandoned  his  rural  charge  and 
were  those  of  a  thorough  gentleman  and  man  settled  in  London,  where  he  devoted  himself 
of  the  world.  He  receiv^  the  honorary  de-  to  literary  and  critical  studies.  He  had  already, 
gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College  in  1825.  even  while  stUl  an  undergraduate,  been  a  con- 
DUTTON,  Hbnrt,  LL.  D.,  a  jurist,  and  for-  tributor  to  the  Qentlemm^s  Magctzine,  and 
merly  Gk>vemor  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  Ply-  other  literary  periodicals.  One  of  these  con- 
mouth,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1796;  tributions,  published  in  the  (?«n£^0man'0ifa^<i- 
died  in  New  Haven,  April  26, 1869.  He  was  a  eine^  in  February,  1818,  had  for  its  subject  the 
grandson  of  Captain  Thomas  Dutton,  of  Revo-  "  Plagiarisms  of  Lord  Byron."  His  first  work 
lutionary  memory.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  after  coming  to  London  was  a  translation  of 
cultivation  of  his  father's  farm,  and  in  study,  the!  continuation  of  the  ^^  Biad,"  by  Quintus 
Having  by  dint  of  great  industry,  under  xuihr  Smym»us.  But,  subsequently  turning  his  at- 
vorahJe  circumstances,  qualified  himself  for  tention  to  the  previously  undeveloped  treasures 
admission  to  college,  he  entered  the  Junior  of  early  English  poetry,  he  determined  to  de- 
class  at  Yale,  and  there  graduated  with  honor,  vote  hhnself  to  a  critical  review  and  study  of 
in  1818.  After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law  the  ancient  writers.  The  results  of  these  stud- 
with  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman,  at  Fairfield,  ies  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  succession  of 
supporting  himself  in  the  mean  time  by  teach-  volumes,  comprising  the  works  of  George 
ing  in  the  academy  of  that  town.  From  1821  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas 
to  1826  he  was  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  at  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1848-^45), 
the  dose  of  that  period  he  established  himself  Elt  Marlowe  (1849),  John  Skelton,  Sir  Henry 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Newtown,  Wotton,  and  Kichael  Drayton.  The  prepara- 
Conned;icut.  After  remuning  here  fourteen  tion  of  an  edition  of  the  plays  and  poems  of 
years,  ho  removed  to  Bridgeport,  and  for  ten  James  Shirley  had  been  undertaken  hy  Gifford, 
years  occupied  a  leading  position  at  the  bar  of  but  was  left  incomplete.  This  work  was  taken 
Fairfield  County,  being  Attorney  for  the  State,  in  hiuid  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  published  complete 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  in  1850.  All  these  works  manifest  by  their 
Law  in  Yale  College,  and  removed  to  New  acute  criticisms  of  the  texts,  and  their  happy 
Haven,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  elucidations  or  emendations  of  doubtful  and 
death.  He  was  five  times  a  member  of  the  obscure  passages,  a  vast  amount  of  study,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1849  was  the  possession  by  the  editor  of  remarkable 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  also  a  literary  acumen.  The  whole  series  is  much  es- 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  for  one  year  after  teemed  in  England,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of 
his  removal  to  New  Haven.  In  1854  he  was  all  subsequent  editions  of  these  authors.  These 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut,  which  ofiice  works,  also,  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency, 
he  held  for  one  year.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  apart  from  their  direct  infiuence  in  awakening 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  of  the  Su-  public  attention  to  the  brilliant  poetic  genius 
preme  Court  of  Errors,  which  position  he  of  the  older  writers.  Mr.  Dyce,  however,  did 
continued  to  occupy  until  1866,  when,  by  not  neglect  the  writers  of  a  more  recent  period, 
reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  be-  having  prepared  an  excellent  edition,  in  three 
came,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu-  volumes,  of  the  works  of  the  great  scholar, 
tion,  disqualified  from  longer  retaining  it.  On  critic,  and  theologian,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 
his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  his  For  Pickering^s  famous  and  elegant  edition  of 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  continued  to  pros-  the  ^^  Aldine  Poets,"  Mif  Dyce  furnished  re- 
ecute  it  with  great  assiduity  until  his  failing  vised  texts  of  Pope,  Collins,  Beattie,  and  Aken- 
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side,  preparing  also,  in  each  case,  excellent  revised  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  in 
biographical  sketches  of  these  writers.  Being  1850  the  pablication  was  begon.  For  this 
a  member  of  the  Camden  Society,  he  pre*  great  work  he  careftilljr  collated  all  the  earliest 
pared,  at  their  instance,  a  reprint  of  Kemp's  editions,  made  great  improyements  in  the  pnnc- 
"•  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  performed  in  a  Momce  tnation,  and  proposed  some  remarkably  ingen* 
Daonce  from  London  to  Norwich,"  the  prodno-  ions  emendations  of  the  text.  Mr.  Djoe  in- 
tion  of  one  of  the  actors  contemporary  with  dined  to  conservatism  in  this  matter ;  although 
Shakespeare,  which  was  extremely  rare,  if  not  he  did  much  to  restore  and  purify  donbtfiil 
unique.  For  the  Shakespeare  Society  he  edited,  passages,  he  was  not  disposed  to  tamper  nnne- 
in  1842,  the  old  tragedies  of  **  Timon"  and  oessarily  with  the  text  of  the  first  editicms, 
*^  Sir  Thomas  More,"  which  had  undoubtedly  preferring  rather  to  elucidate  and  explvn  the 
furnished  to  Shakespeare  hints  for  two  of  his  work  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  This  edition 
plays.  His  zeal  in  regard  to  the  old  poets  was  completed  in  six  volumes,  the  last  of  them 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  impetus  from  these  published  in  1858.  There  has  been,  however, 
studies;  for,  in  1840,  he  was  led,  in  coigunc-  within  the  past  fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  much 
tion  with  Payne,  Collier^  Halliwell,  Wright,  and  light  thrown  on  many  points  in  the  works  of 
others  like  himself,  zealous  Shakespearians  and  Shakespeare,  and  no  one  of  his  many  commen- 
untiring  explorers  in  the  mine  of  old  English  tators  was  better  prepared  than  Mr.  Dyoe  to 
poetry,  to  found  the  Percy  Society,  the  object  avail  himself  of  it  judiciously.  This  firat  edi- 
of  which  was  the  publication  of  the  ancient  tion,  therefore,wa8  but  just  completed  when  Mr. 
ballads  and  plays  then  almost  unknown,  ex-  Dyce  prepared  to  go  over  the  same  ground  with 
oept  to  antiquaries.  To  this  society  his  most  still  greater  thoroughness  and  care,  and,  though 
remarkable  contribution  was  a  monograph  of  we  believe  no  poHion  of  his  new  revision  has 
British  sonnets,  including  a  large  number  of  yet  been  published,  it  is  understood  to  be 
exquisite  specimens  of  this  peculiar  form  of  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  com- 
poetic  art.  He  also  edited  for  them  "The  prised  in  nine  volumes.  Mr.  Dyce  was  not 
Pleasant  History  of  the  Two  Angry  Women  without  his  literary  controversies  upon  many 
of  Abington,"  written  by  Henry  Porter  in  points  in  the  Shakespeare  text,  as  his  aharp 
1599 ;  Michael  Drayton^s  "  Harmonic  of  the  criticisms  of  the  editions  of  Shakespeare  by 
Church,"  and  poems  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Payne  Collier  and  Charles  Enight^  abundantly 
As  a  relaxation  fi'om  other  labors  he  amused  testify.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  a  volume 
himself  with  the  translation  of  the  lyrical  frag-  of  notes  upon  the  emendations  adopted  by 
ments  of  Athenseus,  to  which  he  added  an  Collier  fW>m  the  manuscript  corrections  dis- 
elaborate  and  learned  commentary.  All  these  covered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  second  folio 
labors,  however,  were  but  as  the  vestibule  of  edition  of  the  immortal  dramatist,  in  which  he 
his  Shakespearian  studies  and  meditations.  Of  proved  that  many  of  the  emendations  were  no 
Shakespeare  he  could  say,  as  Schlegel  had  said,  better  than  corruptions  of  the  text.  Nor,  on 
"  He  is  a  poet  to  the  study  of  whom  I  have  the  other  hand,  was  he  without  his  charming 
devoted  many  years  of  my  Me.  1  should  never  literary  friendships,  as  his  record  of  the  "  Table- 
be  able  to  end  were  I  to  say  all  that  I  felt  and  talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  "the  banker-poet^  proves, 
thought  on  the  perusal  of  his  works."  Every  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition,  a  good 
line — ^nay,  almost  every  word — ^in  the  works  scholar,  an  ardent  lover  of  poetry  in  all  its 
of  the  great  bard  were  to  him  a  treasure  of  forms,  but  chiefly  ns  it  is  found  crystallized  in 
study  and  reflection.  His  researches  in  regard  the  magic  pages  of  Shakespeare.  His  life  was 
to  Shakespeare's  life,  his  minute  and  careM  passed  in  ease,  in  the  peacefol  incidents  of 
commentaries  on  the  Shakespearian  text,  ex-  study,  and  in  the  happy  environment  of  friends 
hibited  surprising  diligence  and  aouteness,  and  loving  and  thinking  like  himself.  His  death 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  critics.  As  the  will  awaken  sympathy  among  the  studioufi^  the 
result  of  his  long  and  careful  examination  of  reflective,  and,  above  all,  among  the  admirers 
the  plays  and  poems,  he  proposed  to  issue  a  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  both  hemispheres. 
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EASTERN  CHURCHES,  or  Obiehtal 
Chttbohes.  The  collective  name  given  to  a 
number  of  churches  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  (Greek,  Armenian, 
Nestorian,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian), 
which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession  of  the  bishops.  The  statistics  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  in  1869,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Europe  (Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Aus- 
tria, North-German  Tlonfederation),  69,782,- 
000 ;    Asia  (Russia,   Turkey,    India,    Persia, 


China),  8,486,000 ;  Africa  (Eprpt),  8,200,000 ; 
America  (United  States,  ohieny  in  Alaska), 
lOjOOO— total,  81,478,000. 

The  reply  of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  the 
Papal  invitation  to  attend  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  was,  generally,  unfavorable.  When 
the  Council  opened  on  the  8th  of  December, 
not  a  single  bishop  of  any  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  had  yet  arrived.  The  arrival  of  a  few 
was,  however,  expected.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  continues  to  make  some  inroads  into 
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Chnroh  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  bring  these  qneatiooB  have  been  unanimoiiBly  approved,  to 

about  an  interoommnuion  between  the  Angli-  ^  the  time  and  plaoe  of  the  CouncU.    However,  die- 

pear  to  the  mends  of  the  mtoyement  as  highly  i^  thought  it  right  to  publiBh  an  initiative  letter  of 

enoonraging.    They  regard  the  correspondence  invitation,  and  to  addiess  it  to  the  pastors  of  the 

between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Ghuroh,  tnus  giving  ground  for  the  supposition  that 

the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  took  }i«^^o»  ^o  set  himself  up  as  the  supreme  head  of 

«vi«>..^  :«.  1QAO   A  a  4.K^  w^^i^  i^,xZ^M>w^4-  «»a4>  «»  Christianity;  and  that  he  does  not  reoognize  tiie 

place  in  1869,  as  tiie  mwt  important  fact  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  the  East  as  his  eqiills  in  the 

the  whole  history  of  the  intercommunion  move-  faerarchy ,  in  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  snooession  of  the 

ments  (ue  Akouoak  Cuuhouks  and  Gbbbk  Apostles,  to  whom  vet  the  Holy  Qhost  gave  equal 

Chuboh).    There  are  signs  of  an  increase  of  power  and  Mual  gifts.    The  Pope  proclaims  aloud 

TnntnAl   friAnillv  flAntimAnfn  hAtwAAn  thA  oav.  the  throne  of  Some  to  be  the  centre  of  unity — a  doc- 

mutual  menaiy  sentimencs  ^otween  tne  wy-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Orthodox  Armcniii  Church 

era!  Eastern  Churches,  which  m^e  it  probable  cannot  admit,  which,  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 

that  their  number  will  ere  long  be  reduced  by  Churoh  of  the  East,  rcoomizes  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

a  fusion.  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Head  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  Greek  (TAvrcA.— This  is  by  fer  the  He  who  urges  the  u^ty  of  the  Church,  and  leaves 

most  important  of  the  Eastern  communions.  Jk^e^S^^lt^sliriSr^Slf  JS^^^ 

We  devote  to  it  a  special  article.  more,  by  the  assertion  of  his  imsglnarv  personal 

2. —  The  Armenians, — ^In  the  preceding  vol-  anthori^,  from  the  uni^  of  the  Catholic  Church; 

ume  of  the  Ambbican  Ai«nua.l  Ctglop.jedu.  it  f^^  sots  out  from  prindples  in  opposition  to  those 

was  stated  that  the  Armenian  Patriarch  of  J^^  «",*?.  doctnne  ofthe  holy  Gbspel.    To  Iwpe 

/^^«^««4^»^«.i^   /n^^^\  y.^A    .^,^1:^^    *^  *\^^  for  the  establishment  of  true  umty  is  not  easy.    And 

Constantmople  (Bogos)  had   replied   to  the  ^^  ^^t  a  way  be  thus  opened  for  new  quafrels,  for 

Pope^s  letter,  mviting  him  to  attend  the  (EcU"  a  discord  for  which  there  will  be  no  remedy,  for  rela- 

menical  Council,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  tions  still  more  hostile,  which  will  become  a  scandal 

letter  without  consulting  his  Synod.     In  con-  ^o'  ^«  world,  and  an  occasion  for  the  demal  of  the 

sequence  of  thk  coniStetion  the  Patriarch  ^"^oSi^o^S/^'^^lo  ^  ^c«urin«ly  l.lH>rin5 

condnded  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  head  or  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  which  God 

the  Armenian  Church,  Kevork  IV.,  the  Cath-  hath  ooimded  to  us.  and  who  seek  to  preserve  peace 

olicos  of  Echmiadzin.    The  following  is  the  in  our  flock— we,  who  are  justlv  proud  of  our  Apos- 

reply  of  the  CathoUcos.    It  is  dated  February  *^^«5^S°^  founded  bv  the  hofy  Apostics  ThoddiBus 

11     tQ<io    ««;i  ««-«.  o»,x^o,»v^  i^   ♦Ka   j«^»>.i  andBartholomew,andby  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory 

11,  1869,  and  firat  appeared  m  the  An^at,  ^^^  q^^^  ^^^^^l  ^hich  the  gatis  of  hell  have  not 

Armenian  Church  paper  oi  xlicbmiaazm,  which  as  yet  prevaued :  we  consider  that  our  duty  is,  of  our 

is  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholioos :  inaependent  authority,  to  prescribe  to  you,  our  ven- 

«*-  ^*     ».-T^   rr       j_xi-T-_   D »_•„• X  --#  erable  brother,  both  to  peruse  this  invitation  to  the 


^/^  -^g^LP"-  ^J'^^SJSLf^^iiS^    ""^     CouncU  which  \ias  not  a  legitimate  basis,  and  to  fore- 


of  thrictter  of  his  fiolm'STthe  Pope^Pio  IX.,  which  "^wt^^SiU^^itiS^^to  nmv  from  the  denth  of  our 

was  sent  to  you  by  his  Vlcar-GeneriTf  in  your  iapital.  r.^^  "?^.  wl^er  don^^tSt  ChriSt  tCsa^^ 

Ve  have  wa\l  with  attention  this  letter,  hi  which  the  J^^f  Se  C^erXne  SJa  ^  H^W^^ 

L^^^S^^n'^hi^th^of^^'Lm^^^^  Kh,  who^  eSSblUhed  p^^^^ 

oonvokmg,  on  the  8th  of  December  next,  at  Eome,  .heddh^  and  death  on  the  cross,  would  eaU  men  to 

•^'S^;  alttt^w^^^^^^^  the  inscrutable  J^Ve£^ZJ^nil^^^^^ 

will  of  pWidenJ,  to.be  onlhtle  pastors  of  the  Sdl^dC™^  ^^ 

Christian  flock,  we  denre,  with  all  our  soul,  the  unity  •"**"^"  *«»«j5«ib. 

of  the  Churchy  and  we  offer  OUT  vows  that  pesoe  and        The  action    of   Patriarch   Bogos,   and  his 
..  ...     ,_    _i.        1.         .  .  invitation 


^ ^  opposition 

But,  in  attwitive^ooiffideringthe^^^^  among  his  colleagues,  in  consequence  of  which 

ness  Plo  IX.,  we  have  seen  with  sorrow  that  the  he  tendered  his  resignation.    It  was  accepted 

unity  which  we  desire,  which  the  Saviour  of  the  by  the  council  upon  which  five  of  the  mem- 

SS^wSCibyS^tp^SJ^^o^ea:''''"'  be«r^lgned.  Among  them  was  Nert8,Bi*op 

If  Borne  desires  really  the  unityof  the  Christian  Of  Haskein.           .           ^             ,           , 

Chmrah,  she  ought,  as  a  preliminary,  to  search  out  3.  The  iTettonans, — ^From  a  learned  essay, 

what  is  the  cause  ofthe  divided  state  ofthe  Church  ■  recently  published  on  this  sect  (Revue  Catho- 

why,  united  in  one  faith  and  one  love  for  the  Head  ;^^    iggg)  ^e  derive  the  foUowmg  infor- 

of  the  Church,  are  the  members  of  the  Church  dis-  —A* ;!., 

united  among  themselves,  and  whence  comes  the  *;:     \t    .     .          i     .        ^x    »         .  .       ^i.  . 

long-histinghostaity  which  separatee  Christians?  Is  The  Nestonnns  derive  their  ongm,  their 

not  the  cause  of^this  separation,  as  the  whole  world  name,  and  their  doctrine,  from  Nestorius,  who 

knowsy  the  aspiration  of  the  See  of  Bome  to  a  su-  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  the 

^'??!S.ri^Ln^<i®fw'''iw^*^^^^      u  t>,«  tr^th  y«ar  427.     He  denied  the  personal  union  of 

In  consequence,  tnev,  whose  object  Is  the  truth,  r,      .             ,           .     ▼         /^u  •  i.  -u  u*..     av...*. 

would  desiM  to  see  his  HoUness  set  himself  to  work  ^'^^  ^^^  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  holding  that 

m  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  this  separation ;  the  union  was  only  a  moral  one,  of  dignity  and 
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aatboritj,  like  that  between  a  soyereign  and 
his  ambassador,  who,  physioalljr  two,  are  held 
to  be  morally  one.  iTestorins  was  condemned 
for  his  heresy  by  a  oouncil  held  under  the 
direction  of  Pope  Gelestin  at  Rome,  in  480. 
He  and  his  followers  were  excommnnicated  by 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  481 ;  and  he  was 
deposed  from  his  seat.  This  yigorous  action 
repressed  his  doctrines  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  they  were  successfully  propa^ted  in  the 
East.  Nestorianism  was  taught  m  the  great 
Persian  school  at  Edessa,  till  that  institution 
was  overthrown  under  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
Another  school  was  founded  at  Nisiba,  to  suc- 
ceed that  at  Edessa,  and  had  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  about  eight  hundred  students. 
Other  celebrated  schools  were  founded  at  Se- 
leuoia  and  atDoskena.  The  NestorianS' were 
favored  by  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  found  them 
effective  auxiliaries  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  They 
possessed  all  the  Episcopal  sees,  and  conferred 
upon  that  of  Seleuoia  the  title  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  the  East.  They  were  likewise  favored 
and  endowed  with  powers  and  offices  under 
the  caliphs,  but  in  Babylonia  were  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  persecution,  though  raised 
above  other  Christians.  The  faith  was  widely 
diffused.  Among  the  countries  in  which  it 
grew  were  Chaldea,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  Arabia,  the  Island  of  Socotra, 
Bactriana,  Tartary,  India,  Ceylon,  and  even 
China,  there  having  been  at  one  time  an  arch- 
bishop at  Peking.  The  period  of  the  decay  of 
the  In  estorians  commenced  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  early  Mongol  emperors  favored 
them,  or  at  least  did  not  obstruct  them,  but 
under  the  later  ones  they  suffered  severe  perse- 
cutions. Tamerlane  drove  them  from  nearly 
all  the  countries  to  which  they  had  spread, 
but  Assyria.  They  were  considerably  weak- 
ened also  by  conversions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  In  1247  their  vicar  in  China 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Pope.  Several  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  followed  his  example. 
Fifty  years  later,  Jaballaha,  the  Patriarch,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope.  His  successors  returned 
to  Nestorianism.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Nestorians  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
with  their  metropolitan,  joined  the  union. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  se- 
rious schism  occurred,  resulting  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  two  patriarchs,  at  Eotcbannes,  in  Koor- 
distan,  and  at  Mosul.  Soulaka,  of  Eotohannes, 
weijt  to  Rome,  and  abjured  Nestorianism,  and 
received  consecration  and  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
triarch from  Pope  Julius  III.  His  successors 
subsequently  returned  to  their  old  belief. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  effected  a  union  with  the 
Mosul  branch,  but  they  fell  away  again  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  patriarch 
of  this  line,  in  1781,  effected  a  union  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  continued 
to  this  day.  The  Nestorians  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  are  generally  called  Chal- 
deans. 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  two 
branches : 

StatUtict  of  the  ChtOdean  Bithopi  (18d7). 


SEES. 

CtOtoUc 

Voffolm- 

PriMU. 

Sck>oli. 

MoUn. 

MoBol  Patriarchate  C^por- 

distan) 

Akra "       ..  » 

Admedeah...       **       ..  f 
Bzezirah  ....       " 

Kerkook " 

Seert 

Zako "       .... 

Dlarbekir  (Mesopotamia). 

Kardin ''       .... 

Baasak  (Irak,  Arabia) 

Kosrava  (Persia) 

S8,O0O 
S,718 
e,090 
7,000 
4,0U> 

11,000 
8,(N10 
11,000 
1,000 
1600 
8,000 
1,000 

40 
17 
10 
15 
10 
90 

•  • 

6 

a 

io 
1 

11 
1 
1 
4 
3 
5 

•  • 

1 
1 

■  « 

10 

•         • « 

80 

80 

SO 

160 

400 

"A 

60 

"m 

Sena **     ...    ..  .. 

Total 

70,908 

181 

80 

S,490 

8taHtUc$  of  the  Ifiutorian  BUihope  (1852). 


BISHOPS. 

Utawir 

Blahopi. 

Flriwti. 

Caiircwt. 

MarAuraham 

Mar  Jesohoua 

1 
1 

•  • 

*  • 

1 
1 

h 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

0 

18 
16 
62 
24 
18 

44 

18 
80 

Bnhtan 

SS 

The  Patriarch  Simon... 
Mar  Bei^hfs. , 

87 

Mar  Slc^cra. ........... 

84 

Hnan  Jesohoua 

Ournia,  eto 

4r 

Total 

r 

1 

191 

249 

Badger,  cutting  off  a  third  from  the  num- 
bers furnished  him  by  the  Patriarch  of  Kotch- 
annes,  estimates  the  number  of  the  Nestorians 
at  Y0,000.  Joseph  Audo,  actual  Patriarch  of 
the  IJnited  Chaldeans,  raises  the  number  to 
200,000.  M.  d'Avril  considers  this  too  large, 
and  fixes  it  at  180,000  in  Tui-kej,  and  10,000 
in  Persia. 

Early  in  1807,  Joseph  Audo,  the  Chaldean 
Patriarch,  addressed  a  long  and  pressing  let- 
ter of  invitation  to  the  ifestorian  Patriarch, 
Simeon,  to  retam  to  the  Roman  Catholic  unit/. 
The  latter  replied,  refhsing,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  dlBaimnlate  the  surpriae  we  feel  at 
your  peraistenoe  in  holding  with  me  Pope,  after  the 
outrages  he  has  pen>etratea  upon  you,  and  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  has  treated  your  pontifical 
dignity  on  the  ocoaaion  of  your  last  voyage  to  Bome, 
aa  we  have  learned  ftom.  persons  entitled  to  credit 
With  Buoh  a  condition  existing,  how  can  yon  ha^e 
the  heart  to  propoae  to  us  to  subject  ourselvea  to  the 
like  outrages,  to  expose  ouraelves  to  similar  cod- 
tempt  I  In  tnis  you  certainly  have  not  consulted 
what  is  proper.  As  to  the  other  questions  which  jou 
have  taken  pains  to  expose  at  length,  we  have  not, 
for  the  present,  any  reply  to  make  to  you.  we  havj 
learned  of  the  ezoeasea  and  the  crimes  of  eveiy  *xoA 
that  have  been  committed  against  those  of  your  na- 
tion who  are  eatabliahed  in  the  villages  of  the  oiBtncts 
of  Zakhou  and  Gazartha ;  we  are  informed  that  theae 
unfortunate  people  have  been  pillaged  and  leancea 
to  slavery  by  the  Koords  of  those  countries.  No^t 
if  you  cannot  protect  the  children  of  your  own  n*5J^°» 
how  can  you  promise  help  and  ad<tantages  to  tnoBe 
who  are  strangers  to  you  t  And  while  you  youweives 
are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  Pope,  how  do  you 
presume  to  engage  men  who  are  yet  free  to  oast  tn«n- 
selves  into  bonds  of  slavery!  You  invite  me  » 
humbly  kiss  the  slipper  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome;  but 
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« 

U  he  not  a  nun  in  •very  reboot  like  jonrself  t   I0  tracts  from  this  biography,  as  an  important 

^^^^^^'^P^^PJ^J^^^.^^'^^^^^l^y^^^  contribution  to   the   recent   history  of  the 

not  treated  you  like  a  onminalf  and  has  he  not,  be-  -p-oi-A.^  ni^m^KAA . 

fore  letting  you  go,  exacted  from  you  the  aasuranoe  ■='««wn  V/nnrones . 

that  yon  would  not  take  part  any  more  in  tbe  affairs  Abyaainia  had  been  for  years  without  a  bishop, 

of  those  of  your  cWl<^n  who  reside  m  India  (Malit.  prie,ii   could  -o  more  be  consecrated,  nor  new 

bar),  Bnd  whose  anpeatoia  were  converted  to  the  true  churches  dedicated  to  Christian  worship,  as  the  ark 

rehgipn  by  the  misrion^es  of  pur  holv  Church  I  ^^^  j^^  contain  the  tabot  blessed  by  the  bishop  of 

You JUve  under  the  yoke  of  the  oardmals  and  the  rever-  ^^  ^^^^    j,,  j^  althouffh  outwardly  a  Christian, 

end  fathers  (the  Dominicans  of  Mosul);  youhaveput  and  belonging  to  a  convAed  family;  had  stiU  too 

youraelf  m  their  hands,  and  have  dehvered  to  their  -n^«  oonSeSDM  amonir  the  Mussulmaii  Oiillas.  hia 


It.    Youy  monaei^eur,  who  know  all  this  md  the  hJSiaelf  very  UtUe  about  the  inconvenience  to  which 

m^ner  in  which  it  has  been  done,  ought  not  to  have  j^e  priesthood  was  subjected  by  the  long-oontinued 

written  n«  a  letter  so  prolut  in  words  and  BO  scant  of  vaamcy  of  the  bishopnc 

ideas,  for  we  have  quite  decided  not  to  abandon  the        Bejatch  Oubi6  was  at  that  time  the  semi-indepen- 

religion  which  w#  have  woeived  from  the  holy  Apos-  ^^nt  ruler  of  Tigr6.    Prom  the  position  of  a  simple 

ties  to  embrace  yours,  whidi  would  be  to  change  governor  he  hafgradually  risen  to  power,  and  now 

pmj  gold  for  iron.    IJ^'ewiU  never  permit  to  be  m-  it  the  head  of  a  huge  aniy  strove  for  the  title  of  Bas. 

tn^uced  mto  our  holy  temples  of  worship  images  Though  still  on  apparent  terma  of  friendship  with 

and  statues,  which  are  nothmg  but  abommable  and  g^g  JJj  ^^^^  ^  ^  certain  detrree  aoknowlediring  him 

impure  idols.    What  I  shaU  we  attribute  to  God  a  „  his  superior,  he  was  all  tEe  whUe  underWd  ex- 

mofcher,  as  you  dareto  do?    Away  from  us  such  ^rting  his  influence  to  overthrow  the  IUs»s  power  in 

phemy!    Awav  from  ^  the  detestable  heresy  of  cider  to  reign  in  his  stead.  For  these  reasons  he  dis- 

Ohnanua,  which  holds  that  Divinity  has  suffered  I  patched  s^e  of  hU  chieft,  with  Monsignor  de  Jaco- 


blas^ 


?:"'^T^^^;p  .      >  ~      '  "-"**"•'  "T.  ^  ^'    '    *    .  ""T  Aoyssinian  oee :  ana,  m  oraer  10  secure  lor  nimseii 

the  fiOse  wljpon  you  profess,  return  to  our  uiciCiit  g^eh  a  powerftd  weapon  as  the  support  of  the  priest^ 

and  tnie  faith  1    All  this  I  say  with  friendly  feeling  hood,  he  incurred  thi  heavy  expenSe  required  for  the 

tow«d  you,  and  to  recognize  the  hiterest  you  mam-  oonsiration  of  an  abouna.    De  JacobiTmade  strenu- 

fcstforme,andnotwithaheartinseMi^^^^  ous  efforts  to  have  a  bishop  anointed  who  would 

blea  which  affii<^  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  fo^or  the  Boman  CathoUcs,  but  he  faUed,  as  the  Pa- 

fiHilt  of  Its  chiefs  and  its  Pontiffs,    But  enough  of  triarch  chose  for  that  dignity  a  young  man  who  had 

this  for  your  lordshiow                       ^    *.,.   1,    .  received  part  of  his  education  at  an  EngUsh  school 

(Signed)         SIMEON,  Patriarch  of  the  East.  .t  Calro,^d  whose  views  were  more  in  favor  of 

Warti  on  the  Ne9toriam.-lL.  d' Avril,  jSltude  !?^i^S  r ww  felm^''^*  An 

_  7_  m.  ij*     rti   'A*^         rr%    •      taoj\     t>  vcrssry,  tlie  Cnurou  Of  Aome.    Andraos,  this  young 

sur  la  Chaldss  Ohrehenne  (Pana,  1864) ;  P.  ^riest,'^^  only  in  his  twentieth  year.'  When  iS 

Martm,  Za  Onalaee  (Rome,  1867).  formed  that  he  must  leave  his  monastery  and  the 

4.  2%6   CopU,  —  The  United    Presbyterian  companionship  of  the  monks  his  friends,  to  proceed 

missionaries  at  Osiout,  Egypt,  relate  a  signifi-  Jp  ^«  distent  and  semi-civiliaed  Iwid  of  Habesoh,  he 

cant  incident  that  the  Ooiiao  Bishop  of  (fairo,  fi^n^ly  dechned  the  honor  proposed  for  hun.    He  re- 

v«u»  WU4UOUI.,  bum  vuo  wptiw  xii^uv^  wi  v/»i*  V,  qu^t^  Jug  supenora  to  fix  their  choice  on  a  worthier 

who  IS  Patriarch  and  Metropolitan  of  Egypt,  man,  declaring  himself  unfit  for  the  dignity  so  sudden- 
visiting  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  pri-  ly  thrust  upon  him.  His  objections  were  not  admitted, 
vatelj  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Protestant,  but  ^uid.  as  he  sdll  penisted  in  his  refrtsal,  the  superior 

was  unwilling  to  say  so  publicly.     About  a  ?f  *^?  T''"**??^  ^i^^'^lJ^'^'^^fv  v    ^ 

A^m^^  i^»;iTnr».»«  x/n-:^«*  «,!.«  ««^  «^*  «r«n  remain,  he  was  told,  until  he  agreed  to  obey  the  head 

dozen  leading  men  of  Osiout,  who  are  not  will-  ^f  ^h^  ko^HQ  churok 

ing  to  wait  on  the  servioe  of  the  missionaries,  Andraos  gave  in ;  and,  having  been  duly  anointed 

meet  every  night,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Abyssinia,  under  the  title 

and  spend  three  hours  each  time  in  tiie  study  of  Abouna  Salama,  with  all  the  pomps  and  ceremo- 

of  the  Bible,  under  the  guidance  of  a  convert  ^^^^LSLt^^'.SX'ttw'S^rSJ 

of  the  mission. .  beginniS  of  1841. 

5.  The  Abyatiniam, — ^The  large  number  of  Delatch  Oubi6  received  him  with  great  honors, 
works  which  have  appeared  In  1868  and  added  numerous  villages  and  large  districts  to  those 
1869  on  Abyssinia,  not  only  add  to  our  tbe  hereditary  possession  of  the  bishojM,  and  made 
v«^».1a^»«  ^/ 4.1v-.^^i;*:^«i  i.:<i4.^«*  -.«^  4\.^  every  endeavor  to  attach  the  bishop  to  his  cause.  He 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  and  the  guccJeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  Abouna 
present  condition  of  that  country,  but  also  Salama,  instead  of  needing  the  persuasions  of  Oubid 
shed  much  light  on  the  history  and  the  condi-  to  join  him  in  the  overthrow  of  Bas  All,  proposed 
tion  of  its  church,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  ^tempt.  Through  his  influence  Oubi^  concluded 
almost  unknown  by  the  remainder  of  the  "^  "Uj^je  with  QmcTio,  the  ruler  of  Go^^^  The 
TJT^.  /;  "•*-^^^""  "J  «*^  TT  Til  ^  Z  two  chiefs  agreed  to  march  on  Debra  Tabor,  attack 
Christian  world.  Thus  Dr.  H.  Blank,  one  of  Bas  Ali,  TiTcst  ftx>m  him  the  power  he  had  usurped, 
the  released  captives,  publishes,  in  his  work  on  and  divide  the  government  of  Abyssinia,  confirming 
Abyssinia,  a  biography  of  the  late  head  of  the  the  bishop's  al^ged  righto  to  a  third  of  the  revenue 
Abyssinian  Chnrch  (Abuna  Salama),  who  died  ^^i^jA*?^ .  ,  ^  j  v  t>  a  v 
au\e  2«th  of  OctoU,  1867,  after/i  long  a«d  do^'tSt^w^to'lS  )l  MieTX^ 
painful  illness.  This  biography  is  of  the  greater  beingj  answerable  for  his  fidelity.  Ras  All  treated 
interest,  as  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1869  his  the  bishop  with  all  respect,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
see  was  ^ain  to  be  filled,  and  as  the  time  is  plored  him  not  to  listen  to  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 

undonbtedly  near  when  the  isolation  of  the  £!f^,?!!!!^A.^d^if*«^^^^ 

A  V      s  •        m^      v    iL.      '   xi.               >   :i         i*  faithful  son  than  himself  nor  any  more  willing  to 

Abyssinian  Uhurch    from  the  remainder  of  oomply  with  the  holy  father's  wishes.    The  bishop, 

Christendom  will  cease.     We  give  a  few  ex-  now  on  friendly  terms  with  all  parties,  and  all  but 
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worshipped  by  them,  soon  made  his  authority  felt ;  like  themselves ;  and  at  least  in  Theodore's  eunp 

and,  had  not  Theodore  risen  from  obscurity,  Abouna  the  Aboona  had  already  lost  much  of  his  prestige, 

Salama  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  Hildebrand  when  the  Emperor  spread  the  report  that  his  honor 

of  Abyssinia.  had  been  assailed  by  the  bishop  tfae^  all  worshipped. 

Dunnff  the  campaigns  of  L^  Kassa  against  the  Dr.  Blank  heard  irom  Theodore  hmiself  the  dttailB 

ruler  of  Goddam,  and  during  that  period  of  revolution  of  his  flrievance,  which  was  no  less  thm  the  seduo- 

endinff  in  the  overthrow  or  Bas  All,  Abouna  Salama  tion  of  his  wife  by  the  Abouna,  a  story  which,  in  the 

retirea  to  his  propertjr  in  Ti^,  residing  there  in  opinion  of  Dr.  Blank,  was  an  abominable  invention. 

peace  under  the  protection  of  his  mend  Ouoi^.    Ever  Abouna  Salama  lost  credit,  though,  perhaps,  few 

since  his  arrivsl  in  Abyssinia  Abouna  Saluna  had  people  believed  the  Emperor's  assertion.    In  public 

shown  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  Boman  Oatho-  Theodore   always  still   treated  him  with  respect, 

lies,  an  enmity  not  so  much  engendered  by  oonvio-  though  not  witn  such  a  great  show  of  humility  aa 

tion,  perhaps,  as  inflamed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  before ;  but  he  evidently,  for  the  sake  of  his  people, 

his  prmperty  had  been  seized  at  Jeddah  at  the  instiga-  made  a  distinction  between  the  offidal  character  of 

tion  or  some   Boman  Catholic  priests,  who   had,  the  Abouna,  respecting  it  on  account  of  his  ChristiAn 

through  his  influence,  been  plundered,  ill-treated,  faith,  and  his  private  one,  for  which  he  expressed  the 

and  expelled  from  Abyssinia.    When  the  intelligence  greatest  scorn. 

reaohea  the  Abouna  that  Lg  Kassa  was  marching  For  a  long  while  the  question  of  the  Church  landx 
against  Tigr^,  he  publicly  excommunicated  him,  on  was  a  great  deal  discussed  between  them. .  Theodore 
the  ground  that  Kassa  was  the  friend  of  the  Boman  could  not  tolerate  any  power  in  the  state  but  his  own. 
Catholics,  protected  their  bishop,  De  Jacobis,  and  When  he  thou£[ht  the  occasion  fiivorable  to  do  swsr 
wanted  to  subvert  in  favor  of  the  creed  of  Bome  the  entirely  with  his  power  and  influence,  he  confiscated 
religion  of  the  land.  But  Kassa  was  a  match  for  the  all  the  Church  lands  and  revenues — some  of  the 
Abouna :  he  denied  the  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  bishop's  hereditary  property  by  the  same  stroke- 
stated  "  if  Abouna  Salama  could  excommunicate,  and  placed  himself  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
Abouna  de  Jacobis  could  remove  it.*'  The  bishop,  Church.  The  Abouna's  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Nat- 
alarmed  at  the  influence  his  enemies  might  possibly  uridly  of  a  violent  temper,  he  grossly  abused  Theo- 
obtain,  offered  to  recall  his  anathema,  on  condition  dore  on  every  occasion.  Some  of  their  quarrels  were 
that  Kassa  would  expel  De  Jacobis.  These  terms  hav-  most  unbecoming— the  intense  hatred  burning  in 
ing  been  agreed  upon,  Abouna  Salama  shortly  after-  the  prelate's  heart  showing  itself  in  expressions  that 
ward  consented  to  place  the  crown  of  Abyssmia  on  ought  never  to  have  fallen  from  his  lips.  The  Bishop 
the  usurper's  head,  and  did  bo  in  the  very  church  of  Abyssinia  was  never  tolerant.  I  nave  mentioned 
Oubi^  had  erected  for  his  own  coronation,  under  the  that  toward  Boman  Catholics  he  was  most  intolerant, 
name  of  Theodore  the  Second.  Pleased  with  the  He  persecuted  them  at  eveiy  opportunity,  and  even 
bishop's  compliance  with  his  wishes,  Theodore  when  himself  a  prisoner  at  liiagaala  he  never  moved 
showed  him  tne  utmost  respect.  He  carried  his  to  obtain  the  release  of  an  imfortunate  Abyssinian 
chair,  or  walked  behind  him  with  a  lance  and  shield  who  had  been  years  before  cast  into  chains  at  his  in- 
08  if  he  was  nothing  but  a  follower  of  his,  and  on  stigation,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  visited 
all  fit  occasions  fell  down  on  the  ground  in  his  pres-  Borne,  and  had  become  a  convert  there.  Toward 
ence  and  respectfully  kissed  his  hand.  Abouna  Protestants  he  was  better  inclined ;  still,  he  would 
Sahuna  for  a  time  believed  that  his  influence  over  not  hear  of  *^  conversions."  Missionaries  might  in- 
Theodore  was  as  unbounded  as  it  had  been  over  Bas  struct,  but  they  had  to  stop  there ;  and  when,  as  it 
Ali  and  Oubi^.  He  mistook  Theodore's  show  of  happened,  some  Jews  were  made  by  the  teschinga  of 
humility  for  sincere  admiration  and  devotion ;  and  the  missionaries  to  accept  Christianity,  thev  had  to 
the  more  Theodore  seemed  disposed  to  humility,  the  be  baptized  and  received  as  members  of  the  Abji- 
more  arrogant  did  the  bishop  publicly  show  himself,  sinian  Church. 

But  he  had  not  quite  understood  the  character  of  the  The  Abouna  left  Azzazoo  with  the  King's  canp 

Emperor  he  had  anointed;  and,  overrating  his  own  after  the  rainy  season  of  1864.     A  serious  rebellion 

importance,  made  of  ThecNdore  at  last  an  open  and  had  broken  out  in  Shoa,  and  Theodore  was  gRw/ 

relentless  enemy.    The  crisis  came  when  Abouna  annoyed  at  the  bishop's  refusal  to  accompany  um. 

Salama  least  expected  it    One  day  Theodore  went  The  Shoa  people  are  of  all  Abyssinians  the  most  big- 

in  state  to  pay  him  his  respects.    Arrived  at  the  oted,  and  nave  the  greatest  regard  for  their  Abouna. 

Abouna's  tout,  he  informed  him  of  his  visit ;  the  With  him  in  his  camp  many  of  the  opposing  chien 

bishop  sent  word  that  he  would  receive  him  when  would  at  once  have  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 

convenient,  and  meanwhile  bade  him  remain  without  to  their  alle^nce.  But  the  bishop,  who  had  in  view 

Theodore  compiled,  but,  as  time  passed  and  the  bishop  his  fertile  districts  in  Tigr^,  proposed  to  aocompanj' 

made  no  appearance,  Theodore  walked  away,  the  Theodore  first  to  that  province ;  and,  after  the  rebel* 

enemy  of  his  prelate,  and  burning  for  revenge.  lion  had  been  put  down  in  that  part  of  the  kingd<»Di 

For  years  aiiterward  they  lived  in  open  enmity,  or  proceed  with  him  to  Shoa.    Their  interview  on  that 

enmity  slightly  masked.    Each  worked  hard  at  the  occasion  was  very  stormy,  and  Theodore  must  nave 

destruction  of  the  other.    If  Theodore's  reign  had  had  great  command  over  himself  to  have  reflrttnea 

been  a  peaceful  one,  the  Abouna  would  have  won  the  firom  extremities.    Abouna  Salama  remained  ai  Mag' 

day ;  but.  surrounded  as  the  Emperor  was  by  a  lai^  dala,  according  to  his  desire,  but  a  P"***'*®'*— ^ITS 

arm^  of  aevoted  followers,  he  found  ready  listeners  never  put  in  chains,  though  it  is  said  that  Theodore 

to  his  descriptions  of  the  bishop's  character.  Abouna  had  several  times  resolved  it  should  be  done,  Mk* 

Salama  was  never  very  poputar ;  he  was,  without  had  even  the  fetters  prepared.  However,  he  ^^j^ 
being  a  miser,  far  fh>m  liberal.   Friendship  in  Abys- 


larity,  squanders  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  King  night  a  small  guard  always  watched  outoid<  _^ 
naturally  took  advantage  of  tois  want  of  liberality  in  house ;  sometimes  even  some  of  the  soldiers  ^"r^ 
the  bishop's  character,  to  contrast  it  with  his  own    the  night  in  the  Abouna's  apartment  Almost  sU  Dia 


the  idea  that,  after  all,  the  Abouna  was  only  a  man    He  was  at  all  times  willing  to  help  us  to  the  o9m  o 
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lus  abiUfty,  lont  ns  a  few  dollan  when  we  were  hard  Gaayas ;  D.  Miguel  Ristrio,  President  of  the 

pressed  for  money,  wrote  to  the  rebels  to  protect  our  Supreme  Court ;  Sefior  Jo86  Avilfis,  Prestdent 

S^^ST/^^ili'l^c^SSA^h^^  of  the  Municipal  CounoU;  Colonel  Francisco 

promiaiDg  to  tne  suooessiui  one  nis  support,  sno,  i  -n  i  *     tt*      -K      ^^     ±.    ^\i^    ^         -i     o'  « 

believeTwoald  even  have  aooeptod  a  woon<aliation  Bolafia,  Vice-President  of  the  Council;  Sefior 

with  the  man  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  Marcos  Aguirre,  Gk)yemor  of  the  Canton  of 

injuries,  solely  for  our  sake.  ^                     ,    ^  , .  Guayaquil:  Sefior  J.  M.  Noboa,  editor  of  La 

Disappointed  in  his  smbition,  deprived  of  his  iQ^^rtad,  and  Sefior  J.  M.  Lacey,  member  of 

Eroperty,  insulted,  deersded,  without  power,  without     .,  ^ rt^j^^i:*^ 
berty,  Abouna  SaiSma  did  not  remember   that  the  municipality.           ,  ^      .,        ^       .    ,, 
sobriety  in  all  respects  was  essential  to  his  health,  On  the  10th  of  March  President  Garcia  Mo- 
and  that  over-indulgenoe  at  table  was  not  oonsiBtent  reno  issued  a  decree,  ordaining  that  all  persons 
wiUi  hU  forced  seclusion.     Constant  annoyances,  ^^o,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  aid  in  any 
^^ro^'S^t'^&l^^iiSS^Kh  w.yingetting«prevolationsordietarbingthe 
Alaka  Zeoal^  our  friend  and  his,  and  under  my  care  pnblic  peace,  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
he  recovered.  Unfortunately,  he  onlv  listened  to  my  military  expenses  incurred  in  preserving  or  re- 
advice  and  obeyed  my  ii^nnotions  for  a  short  time,  storing  the  peace, 
and  soon  missing  the  atimulants  he  had  for  years  q^  ^^^  jg^h  of  March  a  revolt  occurred  at 

^SriSffu^i^^kSS^  B-  ^^^^^^"k  ^"*  r  Promptly  suppressed  by  the 
ing  the  rainy  season  of  1867  he  had  a  more  serious  troops.  Boon  after,  a  general  amnesty  was  de- 
attack.  For  a  while  his  health  improved ;  bnt  he  dared  to  all  the  militi^,  from  private  to  lieu- 
waa  even  more  unreasonable  than  formerly,  and  hard-  tenant  inclusive,  who  were  engaged  in  the  revo- 
ly  was  he  convalescent  Uian  several  times  a  day  he  j  ^.  ^  ^  ^  ^  oivUians,  provided  they 
sent  to  inquire  if  he  could  drink  some  arrack,  take  ^""'•""i  «»*»^  »*^  w  ««.  x.  «.»«^  y  .  i  _  ^  i 
a  Utile  opium,  or  indulge  in  some  of  his  more  fovorite  surrendered  their  arms  and  gave  evidence  of 
dishei.    It  Is  not  astonishing  that  reli^se  quickly  repentance. 

foUowod,  and,  though  I  showed  him  the  danger  of  The  dictator  Moreno  followed,  true  to  his 

the  couraehe  was  pursuing,  he  persisted  in  it.  antecedents,  a  reactionary  policy.    Thus  it  was 

b^'ir^Sf  l^t>4fliedt'?ie1L^^^  reported  thkt  he  ordered  a&  the  public  schools 

chiefs  to  allow  me  to  visit  him.   They  met  in  consul-  to  be  closed  except  those  under  the  control  of 

tation,  and  decided  on  refusing  his  request,  though  Jesuits. 

they  consented  to  the  attendapce  of  the  cow-doctor.  Qq  the  13th  of  May  Moreno  issued  a  decree 

With  the  Abouna  we  lost  astanch  ally,  a  jgod  friend,  declaring  the  republic  no  longer  in  a  state  of 

nay,theonlyonewehadm  the  country.  Had  a  rebel  ^*^*"*     »      n^«:««  ^ii  «^iu:5Li  ^•:«^«««o    rv» 

succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  amba,  his  ^^h  ^^^  allowmg  all  political  prisoners,  or 

protection  would  have  been  inviduable.    Not  that  I  refugees,  the  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes, 

oelieve  his  influence  would  have  been  sufficient  to  except  certain  military  men  engaged  in  the 

'  insure  our  relewe,  but  still,  with  Jiim,  we  should  March  revolt :    but  the  terms  were  such  that 

iSuuS^^btft^dT^.'S^.Sitl&tSi^or!  fe-.  it  wa?  thonght,  wonld  demean  ftemsel.^ 
x./^rrATxr.-D*  vr  •  q  *i.  a  by  accepting  them.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
ECUADOR,*  a  republic  m  South  America.  ^^  abolishecL  except  in  certain  cases.  A  do- 
President  for  the  term  from  1869  to  1876,  cree  was  also  issued,  estabUshing  punishment 
Garcia  Moreno.  Area,  218,984  square  miles ;  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^y^  of  pubHc  morality, 
population,  1,800,000.  The  value  of  exports  ^he  National  Convention  was  installed  on 
from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  (exclusive  of  pre-  ^he  16th  of  May,  at  the  capital,  Dr.  Rafael 
cions  metals)  amounted,  in  1868  to  8  166,884  Oarvajal  being  elected  President  of  the  repubUc 
piastres  (tbat  of  cacao  alone  2,077,660).  The  ^^  ^^^  yX\2A  Lasso,  Vice-president ;  Rafael 
foreijp  debt  was,  ml  866,  9,890,654  piastres.  Bona  and  Victor  Lasso,  Secretaries.  On  the 
and  the  home  debt,  8,692,966  piastres.  There  ^^  j^y  a  decree  was  issued,  that  Seiiors  Gar- 
is  neither  a  standing  army  nor  a  fleet  .  oia  Moreno  and  Asefcubi,  President  and  Vice- 
At  the  beginning  of  1869,  Dr.  XavierEspi-  President,  should  continue  acting  untU  the 
nosa  was  President.  The  Government  waa  constitution  of  the  new  government  could  be 
overthrown  by  a  revolution  on  the  16th  of  organized ;  but,  Moreno  having  insisted  on  re- 
January  at  the  capital,  Quito,  headed  by  tiie  gi^^g,  the  convention  accepted  his  resigna- 
ex-President,  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno.  Al-  tion,  leaving  Sefior  AseAsubi  at  the  head  of  the 
though  a  good  deal  of  excitement  existed  for  a  administration.  Dr.  Pablo  Herrera  was  ap- 
time,  there  was,  fortunately,  no  loss  of  blood,  pointed  Secretary  of  State  andForeign  Affairs, 
and  Moreno  was  aUowed  to  install  himself  g^d  Dr.  Gabriel  GarciaMoreno  Secretary  of  the 
quietly  in  the  presidential  chair.    It  seems  Xreasury 

that  the  principal  object  of  Garcia  Moreno  in  ^^  ^he  new  presidential  election,  Moreno 

overthrowing  Espmosa  was  to  prevent  his  old  ^^  chosen  President  for  the  term  of  six  years, 

enemy,  Urbina.  from  getting  into  power  again,  EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  in  North- 

and  Eapinosa  appeared  to  be  too  inert  to  op-  ^^  ^^ca.    The  ruler  bears  the  official  title 

P^^*?'„     .                             V     .  1.  :i  ^  of  Khedive,  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  Viceroy. 

The  foUowing  persons  were  banished  from  ^h^  dignity  is  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 

the  country:  Don  Pedro  Oarbo,  chief  of  the  Mehemet  All.    la  1866  the  Sublime  Porte  ac- 

hberal  party  in  Ecuador  and  president  of  a  ^^^^  ^o  the  Viceroy  the  right  of  succession  in 

political  soaety  known  as  Sooiedad  Liberal  de  ^  ^^^^^  Yin^     Egypt  has  (since  1866)  an  As- 

*  For  l«t««tan.iid.l»u!  .hipping  news,  ««AM>BiCAK  'P^^^^  l^^P'^'^'^^^^?;?]^^^^^^ 

AnvALCTOLOpjBDiAforisee.  sions.    The  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  Ismau 
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(born  1816),  who  followed,  on  January  18,  him  the  invitations  to  other  monarchs.    The 

1868,  his  brother  8a!d  as  the  fifth  Viceroy  or  step  of  the  Viceroy  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 

Egypt.    A  Council  of  State  (created  in  1856)  his  suspected  intention  to  establish  the  entire 

is  at  the  head  of  the  admmistration.    The  area  independence    of  Egypt.     The    Turqms  of 

of  Egypt  is  659,000  English  square  miles.    It  Constantinople  (an  official  organ)  remarked 

has  7,465,000  inhabitants,  4,806,691  inhabiting  that  the  Viceroy  **gave  himself  the  airs  of  an 

Egypt  proper.     The  chief  cities  are— Cairo,  independent  sovereign,"   and  that  he  ^^con- 

282,848 inhabitants ;  Alexandria,  180,796 ;  Da-  temptuously  ignored"  the  suzerain  rights  of 

mietta,  57,000 ;  Tantah,  55,000.  the  Forte.  Alludingtothereportthat  the  object 

The  Khedive,  in  1869,  called  Prof.  Bmgsch,  of  the  Viceroy's  European  tour  was  to  induce 

of  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  Egypt,  to  estab-  ''one  of  the  great  powers"  to  raise  its  con- 

lish  an  Egyptian  university  at  Cairo,  and  to  be  sulate  in  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  legation,  and 

the  president  of  the  department  of  Egyptian  to  negotiate  with  the  other  signers  of  the 

Language  and  Literature.  A  preparatory  school  Treaty  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

and  a  polytechnic  school  have  already  been  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Tur- 

opened*    Thus  far  the  university  consists  of  quie  said  that  this  would  be  ''an  act  of  treason 

five  departments,  besides  the  two  already  men-  which  would  nullify  all  the  privileges  given  to 

tioned,  of  a  law-school,  a.  school  of  drawing,  Egypt  by  the  Sultans,  as  well  as  the  eonces- 

and  a  commercial  school.    A  sixth  depart-  sions' which  its  governors  only  owed  to  the 

ment,  a  school  of  Egyptology,  was  soon  to  be  generosity  of  their  suzerains." 

added.    The  latter  school  will  admit  twenty-  Li  August,  the  Grand- Vizier  addressed,  in 

four  pupils,  who  wUl  find  in  the  house  of  the  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy, 

director  lodging  and  superintendence.  Foreign  folly  detailing  the  complaints  of  Turkey.    It 

students  are  received  on  condition  that,  after  was  as  follows : 

completing  their  studies,  they  remain  for  sev-  Your  Hifchness  is  avare  of  all  the  varioiu  ramora 

eral  years  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Gov-  Aud  apprehensioos  to  which  the  object  and  chief  aim 

emment.    The  whole  of  the  university  is  under  Jjf  7°^  journey  to  Europe  have  given  riae  both  in 

the  management  of  the  learned  Aali  Pacha  ^tn^^hlse^^^^ra*^^^^^^^ 

Mubares,  the  son  oi  a  lellan  m  Upper  ^^gypt,  appeared  to  us  that  a  frank  and  loyal  explanation 

who,  at  the  same  time,  is  at  the  head  of  the  would  be  the  sole  means  to  remove  all  doubts  and 

whole  department  of  public  instruction.  '  difficulties  to  which  they  might  ffive  rise.    B^  order 

The  totdreodpts^r  the  year  ending  Sep.  teSTSSTf^K'SUd^S'^^^SI 

tember  9, 1866,  acoordmg  to  the  official  budget,  foifows.    The  high  conSdence  and  benevolence  of. 

amounted  to  1,468,112  purses,  and  the  total  his  Imperial  Mtgesty  toward  your  Highneaa  have 

expenditure  to  941,227  purses  (500  piastres  =  been  shown  by  too  many  visible  and  material  proofs 

1  purse,  20  piastres  =  1  American  dollar).   The  *?,  ^"^^^^  i*  necessaiy  for  me,  to  dikte  thereupon. 

w^kKa  a^\S  a«»i^r.Tt4-Aii   {«    n^^-zxi^/^.    ifiAo    *y%  At  s  momcut   when  it  was  m  the  midst  or  Ue 

?Sa  AAA  ^n  f^^"^^^^   October,    1869,  to  ^^.^     ^.^^  compUcationa,  the  Imperial  Goyem. 

£29,000,000  sterlmg.     The  value  of  the  com-  ment,  while  modifying  them,  did  not  refiue  to  gnnt 

merce  of  Alexandria  with  foreign  countries  the   various  demands  which  you  addressed  to  iu 

was,  in  1868 :  imports,   681,600,000  piastres,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  these  demwids  did 

(226,800,000   from   Great  Britain);   exports,  ??^.»r"i^^*''"'1^i*'i*'**?\*?"*^''it^^ 

980,700,000  (707,400,000  to  Great  Britaii  and  J^"^^  ^^  '^^*  °^*^  ^»^  *  "«^*  *^  ^'^  ^"^ 

111,700,000  to  France).     There  entered  in  Al-  This  drcumstanoe  and  the  strange  conduct  of  tbe 

exandria,  in  1868,  2,616  vessels  with  a  tonnage  Egyptian  troops  on  their  arrival  and  at  the  commence- 

of  1,488,686 ;  948  of  which  vessels  were  steam-  P«nt  of  their  stay  in  Crete,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Aria .    naaaAn^ova  A«  Kftfl       TUo.  lam^'k  r^f  ♦«!«>_  l»8t  msurroction  m  Uutt  islaud,  and  the  precipitftw''n 

ers ;   passengers,  43^538.     The  length  of  tele-  ^^j,  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^  withdra^i,  together  wifiiother 

graphs  18  about  2,000  JLUglish  miles.  simihur  Incidents,  had  been  almost  forgotten  by  hii 

The  relations  of  Egypt  to  Turkey,  ^n  1869,  Imperial  Miyesty  the  Sultan,  with  the  sole  ^ie^^ 

were  any  thing  but  friendly.     The  Sultan  is  givmg  your  Highness  yet  another  proof  of  the  b^ 

the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  country,  but  nevoftnoe  with  which  he  did  not  cease  to  be  aum^ 

^i4.K^.,4.  -««i  i^a^,.^JL  ««^«  u-   n^»«^JL^«4.  toward  you.     Thus  your  Highness  will  admit  waj 

without  real  influence  upon  its  Government,  ^ot  only  did  his  Majesty  show  no  desire  to  trammel 

The  Turkish  Government  is  alarmed  at  the  the  continuance  of  your  power  within  ito  desigmited 

growing  power  of  the  Eliedive,  while  the  lat-  limits,  but  that  he  has  also  spared  neither  aid  nor  fa- 

ter    strives  to  obtain  unlimited  sovereignty,  ointy  in  your  interest.    The  great  countor  of  JOT^ 

The.  inunense  importance  of  the  Suez  6^d  ^?„,2r..&„^ifthrmo'^^"u^j5S[ 

has  increased  the  illy-conoealed  aspirations  of  poasessions  oPhis  Imperial  Majesty,  the  well-bein« 

the  Viceroy  and  aroused  the  suspicions,  Jealousy,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants  are  naturally  tno 

and  fears  of  the  Porte.    The  Turkish  Govern-  object  of  his  most  lively  solidtude.    In  consequence 

ment  took  particular  oflfence  at  the  journey  and  in  virtue  of  his  right  Msoverekm  of  the  <»^^ 

Yv*n/i^i<n  iQfto  !>«-  *i,a  t7;«^wv«.  4-^  4.1*^  ^/^«w.  ^i  ^^  august  master  would  be  entitled  to  exercise  » 

made  m  1869  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  courts  of  gupervSion  over  the  expenditure  which  wei^h-  so 

the  European  princes,  to  mvite  them  to  attend  heavily  on  tho  present  as  on  the  iuture  of  Eg^ 

the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.    At  Gonstan-  If  this  supervision  has  not  been  exercised,  ii  t^ 

tinopie  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Viceroy  Jther  rights  and  duties  spedfled  by  the  ^WJ*; 

had  no  right  to  issne  theiBvit«tion«in  his  own  l'^:^^,  t^^.Tn^^X.t^^ 

name,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  bound  i,een  not  because  his  Majesty  meant  for  a  moment  to 

first  to  invite  the  Sultan,  and  to  send  through  renounce  any  one  of  either  his  rights  or  his  duties, 
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bol  flolelr  beoanse  Job  MtAoBlty  wis  oon^noed  th«t  the  abolition  of  our  treaties,  tbeir  replacement  hy 
yoar  Hignness.  in  jour  wiaaom,  would  not  abuse  thi$  others,  the  suppression,  in  a  word,  or  the  oontenta 
abstinence,  ana  that,  appreciating  rightly  the  benefits  of  the  firmans  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
of  which  you  have  been  the  objeot,  vou  would  never  enoe  and  continuance  of  the  actual  administration  of 
diveri^  fifom  the  path  of  loyaltjr  ana  devotion.  'Egypt,  was  the  aim  which  was  sought  to  be  attained. 
It  was  at  a  moment  when  tma  conviction  existed  At  home,  also,  the  incalculable  and  crushing  ex- 
in  sU  ita  strength,  and  when  the  benevolence  of  his  penses  occasioned  by  orders  ffiven  for  iron-clads. 
Imperial  M^esty  the  Sultan  towarc^  you  oontinued  fire-arms,  and  the  like,  subject  me  inhabitants  of  that 
ana  was  diuly  increasing,  that  the  ^pheme  of  your  in-  part  of  the  empire  to  burdens  far  beyond  their 
tended  journey  to  Europe  was  announced  to  me.  means,  and  inspire  them  with  discontent  against  the 
Although  your  Highness  had  been  good  enough  to  administration.  Ashasbeehsaidabove,  and  wecan- 
appzise  na  of  your  departure,  you  did  not  deem  it  in-  nor  repeat  it  too  often,  his  Muest^  the  8ult&n,  our 
cumbent  on  you  to  afford  us  tne  least  infonnation  as  august  sovereign,  animated  by  tne  hveliest  solicitude 
to  the  motives  assigned  by  public  report  for  your  fbrtiie  welflire  and  prosperity  of  Effypt,  and  desirous 
^P7^<^S^  i^'  to  give  any  answer  whatever  to  the  re-  to  see  that  province  eigoy  its  privuegos  within  their 
quests  for  explanation  which  were  ofBciallv  addressed  legitimate  limits,  can  never  consent  to  see  the  ties 
to  you.  Though  greatly  astonished  at  tnis  silence,  weakened  which  attach  it  to  his  empire.  Placed  as 
we  still  thought  it  right  to  await  the  moment  which  it  is  under  the  principle  of  the  safeguard  of  the  in« 
would  throw  Itffht  upon  these  facts.  It  was  during  tegrity  of  the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
this  interval  that  we  received  infonnation  of  your  reasons  which  can  impose  upon  the  administration 
visit  direct  from  Alexandria  to  Corfu,  made  to  his  Ma-  of  that  country  the  obligation  of  depleting  the  pub- 
jesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  of  the  invitation  lie  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  iron-c&d  vessels 
which  yoogave  to  that  sovereign  to  be  present  at  the  and  arms  of  all  kinds.  As  the  people  can  in  no  re- 
opening of^the  Sues  CanaL  The  news  of  similar  in*  speot  long  support  the  burden  of  such  expenses,  his 
vitatiooa  to  the  other  sover^cns  whom  you  next  Hijesty  uie  Sultan,  who  is  the  legitimate  sovereign^ 
visited  followed  this  piece  of  information.  It  is  of  the  country,  cannot  permit  it.  It  is  atrutheveiy- 
needless  to  say^  that  our  august  master  would  feel  where  recognized,  that  luxury  being  not  the  cause 
^reat  pleasure  in  seeing  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  the  effect  of  oivilixation,  true  progress  consists  in 
if  it  BO  pleased  them,  attending  the  manguration  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  reforms  which  produce 
a  great  public  work,  accomplished  in  a  portion  of  that  oivilixation.  The  just  and  enlightened  mind 
lus  dominion^  and  honoring  with  their  benevolence  of  your  Highness  renders  it  superfiuons  for  us  to  point 
one  of  tiie  chief  members  or  his  government,  placed  out  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  those  cx- 
st  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  administration.  Only  pose  themselves  who,  neglecting  the  fundamental 
your  Highness  is  too  enlightened  to  render  it  neces-  oasis,  begin  with  objects  which  ought  only  to  be 
sary  to  remind  yon*  that  the  invitation  of  an  inde-  their  effects.  The  aim  of  these  frank  and  sincere 
pendMit  Bovereiffn  to  a  foreign  country  should  be  explanations  is  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  vour 
made  by  the  inaopendent  sovereign  of  the  county.  Highness  to  facts  the  continuance  of  which,  as  also  a 
The  oontraiy  infringes  slike  upon  the  dl^ty  of  the  persistence  in  the  path  followed,  can  be  reconciled 
invited  and  the  riffhts  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  neither  with  the  rightly-understood  interests  of  the 
Thus,  the  ibrm  aaopted  in  this  question  by  your  imperial  province,  tne  good  administration  of  which 
Hlghiiess  is  in  all  points  contraiy,  both  to  the  respect  is  confided  to  you.  nor  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
due  to  the  saored  rights  of  our  sovereign  and  to  the  acknowledged  rignts  of  his  Imperial  Mi^est^,  which 
consideration  necessary  for  the  august  princes  whom  it  is  essential,  above  all,  to  preserve  from  all  infringe- 
yon  proposed  to  invite.  On  another  point,  it  was  the  ment.  We  do  not  douot  that  your  Highness,  in  you^ 
duty  or  the  representatives  of  the  Sublime  Porte  high  wisdom,  taking  into  serious  consideration  all 
abroad  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  vour  the  preceding  observations,  will  see  fit  to  desist 
Highness  as  one  of  the  greatest  dietaries  of  our  frrom  all  that  oversteps  the  limits  of  your  privileges 
empire.  Your  Highnesses  ofiioial  relations  required  to  and  your  obligations,  and  that,  from  fj^atitudo  for  the 
be  earned  on  through  their  instrumentalitjr.  It  would  great  benefits  of  which  you  have  been  the  object  on 

Spear,  nevertheless,  that  their  solicitude  in  the  ftil-  the  pa^  of  our  august  master,  you  wHl  henceforth 

anent  of  this  dntv,  far  flrom  having  been  agreeable  oonoentiate  all  your  efforts  upon  the  development  of 

to  your  Highness,  nad  no  other  effect  than  that  of  the  prosperity  of  Esypt  and  of  the  security  of  the 

displeasing  vou;  and  it  Is  with  pun  that  we  have  lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants.    In  proportion 

learned  or  all  the  reserve  with  which  you  thought  as  your  Highness  confines  yourself  within  the  limits 

proper  to  piark  your  intcrcoune  with  them.  of  the  conditions  attachea  to  your  privileges,  the 

X  our  Highness  knows  better  than  any  one,  and  it  good-will  which  our  august  master  does  not  cease  to 

is,  moreover,  expressly  stipulated  in  the  imperial  fir-  fed  toward  you  will  extend  and  be  redoubled.  These 

Dttn8.that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  privileges  es-  conditions,  set  forth  at  length  in  the  firmans  above 

tablisned  in  her  ftvor,  Egypt  differs  in  nothing  from  mentioned,  it  were  here  supei^uous  to  recapitulate, 

the  other  provinces,  and  that  Its  administration  can-  As  it  would  be  impossible  lor  the  Imperial  (jk>vem- 

not  direct  official  relations  with  other  powers.     The  ment  to  desist  from  a  single  one  of  the  provisions 

treaties  which  exist  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  contained  in  these  firmans,  it  would  be  under  the 

other  states,  as  well  as  the  Amdamental  laws  of  the  necessity,  though  with  regret,  of  recurring  to  them 

empire,  ninst  have  the  same  force  and  vigor  there,  whenever  it  should  become  a  question  of  taking 

Notwitnstanding  these  frmdamental  prindples  the  measures  for  restoring  within  their  limits  and  re- 

con^ental  journeys  to  Europe  of  the  personage  who  pressing  any  contrary  acts  which  might  arise,  and  for 

takes  the  name  and  title  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-  safeguiffdingaots  and  traditions.    Consequently,  and 

fairs  of  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  making  efforts  to  ob-  by  order  of  ms  Imperial  Mi^esty  the  Sultan,  our  au- 

tain  in  fisvor  of  the  latter  a  change  of  those  treaties  and  gust  maater,  I  hereby  communicate  to  your  Highness, 

to  enter  with  the  powers  into  direct  negotiations  on  without  the  least  evasion  and  in  idl  frankness,  the 

itnn  subject;  the  great  care  which  he  takes  in  conceal-  real  state  of  affairs,  and  await  a  dear  and  categorical 

log  from  our  representatives  more  than  any  one  else  reply,  offering  all  necessary  guarantees  for  the  future, 

thi  object  of  his  mission,  and  his  abstaining  fh>m  all  and  wldoh  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dead 

association  with  them,  constitute  so  many  facts  wUch  letter.                                                          A*  ALL 
infringe  aa  much  on  tne  rights  of  the  Sublime  Porte 

as  they  are  contrarv  tovour  oblimitions,  which  can  no  The  difficnlties  threatened  to  grayitate  into 

longer  be  tolerated,   ^or  it  hasheoome  evident  to  the  an  open  breach  of  the  peace;  but  neither  party 

eyes  of  our  august  master  that  if  the  powers,  with  71.  <•     "^^j^"*      aVTiT!!-  *u^  t>^^^  i.!^n» 

whom  respect  for  rights  and  treaties  is  an  immutable  felt  disposed  to  go  further,  the  Porte  having 

prindple,iiad  shown  the  least  fiivorable  disposition,  Just  come  oat  of  a  protracted  and  expensive 
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civil  war  in  Candia,  and  her  finances  being  in  of  pounds  have,'^  he  said,  *'  been  paid  to  the 

a  bad  condition,  while  the  Viceroy  could  not  Suez  Canal  Company.    It  is  indisputable  that 

make  a  loan  for  a  war  which  would  jeopard  the  canal  works  have  been  a  burden  on  our 

his  own  position,  and  his  naval  force  was  too  population ;  but  I  trust  that  the  country  will 

small.    The  Viceroy  considered  it,  therefore,  soon  be  compensated  for  the  outlay,  since  it 

best  to  yield,  and  to  this  end  addressed,  in  has  been  solenmly  promised  that  the  canal  is 

September,  a  letter  to  the  Sultan  (through  the  to  be  opened  In  October*  of  the  current  year. 

Grand- Vizier),  which  he  concluded  thus :  As  the  Government  holds  nearly  half  of  tiie 

In  addition,  having  received  from  persons  worthy  bonds  of  the  company,  and  is,  further,  to  have 

of  oonfidenoe  the  news  that  I  should  not  be  obliged  16  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  we 

to  submit  my  budget  to  the  Porte,  I  am  rejoiced^  to  ghall  soon  have,  in  the  opening  of  the  canal,  a 

gACsM^Se^^^toV^  new  source.  Of  revenue."    The  Viceroy  then 

fying  assurance  that  his  Miges^  was  disposed  to  ^^^t  on  to  justify  the  excess  of  debt  by  refer- 

maintain  the  privileges  successively  accorded  by  im-  ring  to  the  important  works  which  had  been 

perial  decrees  since  1841,  my  hope  becomes  oonfinned,  accomplished ;  860  additional  miles  of  railroad 

and  is  converted  Into  certitude.  had  been  laid  down,  also  207  bridges,  40  canals. 

One  solepomt  now  remams— that  of  the  anthoruea-  qk  *»y,„^„«*«  k  i^^v„  on  «i«:^^  ««4.^o  i  Ayx««^«» 

tlon  of  loaEa.    I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  thU  25  aqueducts,  5  locks,  80  sluice-gates,  1  floating 

will  be  eauallv  resolved  by  recourse  to  the  formal  bridge,  and  4  stone  quays.     Civil  and  miutary 

terms  of  the  firmans^  with  the  perfect  equity  which  schools  had  been  founded  and  maintained,  and 

every  one  recogniaesm  your  Highness.  the  reorganization  of  the  land  and  sea  forces 

ir^Sn^iSfZ'^^^^XlTStAX  had  jnstified  a  large  expenditun.    "On  my 

small  or  great,  of  the  province  of  Egypt,  the  adminls-  accession,"  the  Viceroy  contmued,     the  army 

tration  of  which  has  been  confided  to  me  solely  by  hardly  comprised  8,000  effective  troops,   and 

the  benevolence  of  the  Sultan,  the  fact  is  evident  that  tlie  fleet  consisted  of  three  or  four  ships  onlr. 

the  last  firman  accorded  would  U  valueless    If  mat-  gjnce  my  accession  our  war  material  has  been 

ters  had  not  been  thus  situated,  I  should  have  had  ^^xi«^i„  ««.„^„^j   ^«j  „  i««««.  ««^,^i«>  ^^  ,«^,,« 

no  other  duty,  I  am  aware,  than  to  submit  to  a  simple  f^^^^^l  renewed,  and  a  large  supply  of  mus- 

indication  from  you.    Feeling  confident  that  all  the  *««  of   a  new  model    nave    been    ordered, 

communications  m)m  you  have  been  inspired  by  the  Workshops  for  making  military  equipments 

most  perfect  sincerity,  and  the  most  entire  punty  of  and  material  haye  been  established.     Mrai-of- 

SJf .^^"li.r.Z^ni'lf;  Sf ^^  ^ar  and  transports,  such  as  steam-frigates, 

esty  and  trust,  relyuur  on  the  pleasinir  assurance  that  •  i,  A.ji*i*         ..    >.i.  JL  ^v. 

his  Migesty  his  no  wish  to  lessen  thi  privUeges  ac-  iron-clad  corvettes,  and  sailmg-vessels,  to  the 

corded  by  his  Imperial  munificence,  as  well  as  on  number  of  twenty-two,  have  been  constmcted 

the  perfect  equity  and  lugh  sagacity  which  so  emi-  or  purchased,  and  are  at  our  disposal  in  the 

nenily  distinguish  your  Highness.       .  ^ .    ^^  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.    Thanks  be  to 

aliv\^S^£^e?,?o"2:;S?r^t^^^^^^^  C^od,  our  i^y  and  navy  are  now  on  such  a 

offices  to  obtain  an  augmentation  In  my  favor  of  the  regular  and  respectable  footing  that  we  are 

great  and  fecund  benevolence  of  his  Migesty,  more  fully  capable  of  providing  for  the  secnrity  of 

precious  to  me  than  the  whole  world  and  all  that  it  the  country."     On  the  important  topic  of  the 

contains.  meditated  change  in  the  present  Jurisdiction  of 

Negotiations  concerning  several  points  were,  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt,  the  Viceroy  said : 

however,  continued  unto  the  end  of  the  year,  *^I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  you 

when  it  was  announced  that  all  the  difficulties  that  I  have  obtained  the  adhesion  of  most  of 

had  been  settled.  the  great  powers  to  the  principle  of  the  jndi- 

A  discovery  was  made  on  April  2d  of  an  at-  ciary  reform ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  obtain  that 

tempt  to  assassinate  the  Viceroy.    An  explo-  of  the  French  Government,  which  has  always 

sive  machine,  with  a  powder-train  leading  to  shown  so  much  sympathy  for  the  progress  of 

the  door,  and  attached  by  a  tube  to  a  gas-pipe,  our  country.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 

was  found  under  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  special  commission  will  shortly  be  formed  to 

box  in  the  theatre  at  Cairo.    The  Viceroy  was  construct  the  bases  of  the  new  Jurisdiction, 

apprised  of  the  projected  attempt  on  his  life,  and  to  define  its  powers." 
and  stayed  away.    The  perpetrators  were  un-        The  Viceroy,  while   thus  endearmng  to 

known,  but  several  persons  were  arrested  on  strengthen  his  power  by  reforms  and  the  aid 

suspicion.    The  Viceroy  received  the  congrat-  of  competent  advisers,  seems  also  intent  upon 

ulations  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  Egyptian  increasing  his  power  by  extending  bis  terri- 

ftinctionaries  on  his  escape.  tory.    Great  political  resulte  are  expected  from 

An  important  event  in  the  political  progress  the  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  whi(^  the 
of  Egypt  is  the  institution  of  a  Parliament,  the  Egyptian  Government  directed  to  be  organised 
session  of  which,  in  1869,  was  opened  with  a  under  the  superintendence  of  8irSamael  Baker, 
highly-interesting  speech  of  the  Viceroy.  Af-  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  lead  to  the  cen- 
ter congratulating  the  members  on  the  general  quest  of  very  extensive  and  wealthy  territo- 
prosperity  of  the  country,  regretting  the  im-  ries  for  the  Viceroy.  Sir  Samuel  was  given 
perfect  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  announcing  that  the  rank  of  Bey,  and  engaged  to  remain  for 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  devise  four  years  in  the  Egyptian  service.  The  force 
means  by  which  irrigation  might  be  effected  

independentlyofaf«voraWeri8ing,the viceroy  oAI?''c.SS?^ntS?^^1f^roKl''r^J? 

adverted  to  the  Suez  Canal.     "  Eight  millions  rcmber. 
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• 
at  his  disposal  is  to  consist  of  1,500  men,  se-  Empress  Eugenie  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and 
lected  from  the  Viceroy's  best  troops  in  Sou-  was  received  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Austrian 
dan,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  ex-  Emperor,  and  landed  amid  the  thundering  of 
perienced  officer.  Hostile  operations  were  to  the  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
commence  in  the  country  of  the  Bari  tribe,  tudes  which  lined  the  shore.  On  November 
wliich,  though  nominally  under  the  Egyptian  17th,  the  French  imperial  yacht  Aigle,  with 
rule,  has  hitherto  refused  to  recognize  it.  Five  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  board,  and  followed 
iron  river  steamers  were  ordered  by  Baker  Bey  by  forty  vessels,  anchored  at  Ismallia,  having 
in  England.  The  Egyptian  Government  spared  passed  through  the  first  part  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
no  expense  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  The  trip  of  the  first  detachment  of  the  fleet 
the  expedition,  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  with  visitors  was  made  from  Port  Said  to 
outfits,  etc,  amounting  to  £25,000.  This  ex-  Ismailta  in  eight  and  a  half  hours;  they  were 
peuditure,  however,  was  expected  to  be  re-  met  by  four  steamers  from  Suez,  the  southern 
covered  in  the  first  year  of  the  expedition.  terminus  of  the  canal.    On  November  18th 

By  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  thirty-four  steamers  arrived  at  Ismailia,  with 

bistorj  of  Egypt,  during  the  year  1869,  was  the  an  average  tonnage  of  one  thousand  tons  each, 

opeuing  of  the  Suez  Canal.    The  canal  com-  The  buildhigs  in  Ismallia  were  filled  with 

menoes  at  Port  Said,  140  miles  from  Alex-  guests,  and  the  surrounding  pldns  covered  with 

andria^  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  runs  to  the  tents  of  the  native  trib^  which  were  as- 

Soez  through  Lakes  Menzaleh,  Timsah,  and  sembled  there  in  immense  numbers.    On  the 

Amer.     The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  morning  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  fleet  of 

admitted  into   the  Bitter  Lakes  with  com-  steamers  sailed  for  Suez,  the  imperial  yacht 

plete  success,  on  March  18th.    The  Viceroy  of  Aigle,  bearing  the  Empress  Eugenie,  taking 

Egypt  was  present,  and  expressed  his  thorough  the  lead.    In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the 

oonfid ence  in  the  speedy  completion  of  the  canal«  light-house  in  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  anchored 

In  September  a  steamer,  with  M.  de  Lessens  there  for  the  night.    On  November  21st,  the 

on  board,  made  the  passage  along  the  whole  canal-inauguration  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 

leogth  of  the  canal  in  fifteen  hours.    Thus  was  five  steamers,  arrived  at  Suez,  reaching  the 

the  practicability  of  the  great  work,  which  so  Bed  Sea.    None  were  obliged  to  employ  pilots, 

many  scientific  men  and  politicians  have  labored  The  only  difficulty  they  had  was  owing  to  their 

to  prove  the  most  costly  and  extravagant  of  numbers.    Some  were  crowded  on  the  banks 

chimeras,  conclusively  established.  of  the  canal  several  times,  but  they  got  off 

According  to  soundings,  taken  all  the  way  without  trouble,  the  sandy  bottom   neither 

through  the  canal  in  October,  the  least  depth  holding  nor  hurtmg  them.    On  leaving  Ismallia 

in  it  was  twenty  feet,  and  the  remaining  ob-  several  steamers  fouled  with  each  other,  but 

stacles   were   being  rapidly  removed.     The  no  serious  damage  was  done.    The  water  in 

work  was  so  vigorously  puslied,  that,  in  the  the  canal  between  Suez  and  Ismailia  is  full 

beginning  of  November,  1869,  only  H  million  twenty  feet  deep  at  the  shallowest  spot,  and  in 

cubic  metres  of  earth  remained  to  be  dredged  severtd  parts  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 

from  tibe  bed  of  the  canal  to  give  it  the  maxi-  in  depth ;  but  at  all  these  points  the  canal  can 

mum  depth  of  8  metres  (=526]t  feet).    In  fact,  easily  be  deepened.    Steamers  drawing  fifteen 

K  Lesseps  gave  formal  notice  that  the  Suez  feet  can  navigate  the  canal  from  Port  Said  to 

Oanal  would  be  opened  throughout  to  navi-  Suez  with  ease,  in  fifteen  hours.    The  water 

gation  on  November  17,  1869.    For  this  occa-  does  not  wash  away  the  banks  as  much  as  was 

sion   an    invitation  had   been   extended   to  apprehended.     The  complete  success  of  the 

crowned  heads.    The  Sultan  declined  the  invi-  work  exceeded  all  expectations.    The  imperial 

tation,  but  France  was  represented  by  the  yacht  Aigle,  with  the  Empress  on  board,  and 

Empress,  Austria  by  the  Emperor,  Prussia  by  the  entire  fieet  left  Suez  on  November  22d,  and 

the  crown-prince,  Italy  by  Prince  Amadeus.  reached  the  Mediterranean  on  the  next  day. 

The  preliminaries  commenced  at  Port  Said  on  Hie  success  of  the  inauguration  was  complete. 
November  15th.     The  Emperor  of  Austria        The  following  table  wiU  show  the  saving 

landed  at  noon,  and  was  received  by  the  Khed-  effected  in  distance  by  the  oanal  over  the  Cape 

ive  With  great  ceremony  and  a  magnificent  route  between  the  ports  named  and  Point  de 

military  and  civic  display.     The  houses  were  Galle,  Ceylon,  which  is  chosen  as  representing 

decorated,  arches  were  raised  over  the  princi-  a  point  of  mean  distance  in  the  Eastern  seas : 

pal  streets,  hundreds  of  flags  were  flying,  and  

salutes  were  exchanged  between  the  fleet  and 

the  shore.  At  night  the  town  and  harbor  were  cnrxEs. 

ablaze  with  fireworks  and  illuminations.    The  


rigging  of  the  men-of-war  and  the  shipping  in  London.. . 

the  harbor  were  hung  with  lanterns  of  every  Marseilles, 

color,  and  showers  of  rockets  were  rising  and  i^®*  v^Jv 

falling.  The  Khedive  gave  a  grand  baU  on  board  ^®^  ^^" 


DiCTAwai  nr 
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14,840 
14,600 
15,480 
15,600 


PwCmU 
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7,800 
6,490 
6,220 
9,400 


49 
62 
65 
40 


of  his  yacht.  It  was  attended  by  the  Emperor,  M.  de  Lesseps  estimates  that  from  2,000,000 
Francis  Joseph,  and  all  the  distinguished  guests  to  8,000,000  tons  will  pass  through  the  caual 
assembled  at  Port  Said.  OnNovember  16th  the    during  1870,  and  that  this  amount  will  be 
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doabled  the  following  jear.    The  T^gliali  and  of  the  moorinff-mleB  placed  aloDg  the  two  banks  of 

the  French  wOl,  for  some  tune  at  least,  be  the  *^^«^;  JP^^^  ^?*J^  H  ^"""^  *?  HT^P  "l**^** 

i«.^.w^  ^n«4-y>^JLi  «f  *Va  ««««i  ^^.».v.<»«.  ♦k^;.  Oil  deck  both  niffht  and  day,  to  be  ready  to  cast  off  or 

largest  cnatomers  of  the  canal  company,  their  ^^  ^^ie  tow-lhieS  at  the  first  order,    (sf)  During  the 

riyal  steamship  Imes,  the  Fenmsnlar  and  On-  night,  vessels  will  keep  lights  bnminff  aoooiding  to 

ental  and  Messageries  Imperiales,  fhmishing  regulation,  and  a  lookout  forward.   (4.)  Every  steam- 

now  the  chief  mediams  of  commnnication  be-  *"«  ^  other  steamer  will  whistle  at  the  paaaago  of 

tween  Europe  and  the  East.    But  in  this  re-  J^fd^-^J^V'^P^Slil^^^ 

spect,  as  m  many  others,  this  new  highway  Jther  engines  which  they  may  meet.    (6.)  wSntwo 

must  effect  a  radical  and  permanent  change,  ressela.  proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  oome  in 

If  permanently  successftil,  it  must  praoticalty  sight,  they  are  to  slaoken  speed,  each  keeping  the 

cut  off  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Southamp-  ff'^^^^  ^,»  ^^^^'  according  to  the  order  of 

ton  from  ^e  monopoly  they  haye  so  ^^^  ^ItSlV^'iTh^sa^e^lS^^^                  ^ 

of  the  Mediterranean  trade  with  Egypt  and  be  given  by  signal.    The  vessel  goini  at  leMt  speed 

the  East,  and  open  the  field  to  snccesstnl  com-  is  to  keep  dose  to  the  starboard  bcmk  and  to  slacken 

petition.  speed  as  much  as  possible. 

Brindisi  and  other  porta  on  the  eastern  coast  ^kL2i  l7.f!S?w.»  f^^^J^\'^^J!T'^7}^^L^ 

«  T^  1     V                   /^j.1.  •            J.               •    'i.  ODliffoa  to  stop  m  the  canal,  are,  as  soon  as  possiDie, 

of  Italy,  by  reason  of  their  greater  proximity  ^  pf^  themselves  on  the  ^dWard  bank,  imd  moor 

to  Port  Said,  will  share  largely  m  the  rich  fore  and  aft.    (2.)  In  osm  of  necessaiy  stoppage,  and 

trade  of  Marseilles  and  Southampton.    Trieste  when  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a  siding,  wnich  is  al- 

also  will  become  a  formidable  competitor  for  Y»y*  *o  ^  done,  if  possible,  the  oaptam  must  imme- 

the  trade  of  Central  Europe     ll,e^Austn«x  ^^,rS,?OT  '^"SJli ^^i^f^ 

Lloyd's  Ime  of  steamers  from  the  latter  port  is  agents  of  the  company  will  have  the  nght  to  direct 

doing  a  steadily-increasing  business,  and  al-  the  means  of  getting  the  vessel  off,  and,  if  necessary, 

ready  giving  evidence  that  it  feels  the  stimu-  of  unloading^the  whole  at  the  expense  of  whoever 

frlh?'t/^rwiL'  tr^'^'^fir^ii;  ''''^^'^^^^t^i>^^^^i-)  to  anchor  in  the 

freight  traffic  with  the  East  is  concerned,  it  «u,al,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  not 

seems  wellnigh  certam  that  these  two  ports  without  the  pilot^s  consent    (2.)  To  throw  into  the 

will  supplant  their  older  and  wealthier  rivals  cuud  earth,  ashes,  cinders,  or  any  other  materialB. 

altogether  (?•)  ^^  <^ase  of  any  thing  fidlini^  into  the  canal,  a 

The  following  are  the  official  regulations  for  dccjaration  is  to  be  made  to  the  pilot,  who  ia  boimd 

XT.           .    ^.      »/t^    a    "*7r""  xv5u««av*io  iv*  ^  transmit  it  to  the  agent  at  the  nearest  station, 

the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal :  a .^  The  captain  is  forbidden  to  llsh  up  any  thiny 

1.  Navigation  on  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal  is  per-  f*"®^  ^^  *V  ^^'  ^/??*fr?^^^  '^®  ^^"^f*^??  ^ 
mitted  tolll  vessels,  whatever  their  nationaUty,  pro-  ft?  «>mp«jy'B  agents.  (5.)  The  salvage  of  all  objects 
vided  they  do  not  diiw  more  than  seven  met^slmd  ?"«?  mto  the  canal  is  at  the  erpense  of  the  wptam, 
a  half  of  water ;  the  canal  being  eight  metres  deep.  ^  ^^^^  ^^7  ^«^  be  restored  on  payment  of  these 
Stcom-vesscls  may  navigate  by  means  of  their  own  ^^a*^**.  •     _.,,  i..  j  *i_        i 

steam-power.    SaDmg-vessels,  about  fifty  tons»  bur-  ^^'  Captains  wiU  bind  tiiemselves,  on  reoemng  a 

den,  nJust  be  towed%y  the  iervice  esUblished  for  «>Py  o^^^«»«  regulations,  to  obey  eveiy  order  for  the 

this  purpose  by  the  company.    Steamers  requiring  PHfP<^SS.*^V^*°g  ^^^  ^^*-    i    ,  *  ^      *v      ^    , 

to  be  towed  will  arrange  bv  special  contract,  ^vei^  ♦  ^^'  ^^®/i^  ^     i^wif"  calc^tedon  the  octuid 

vessel  towed  will  pronde  fts  own  tow-line.  ^^^J^^  °^  ^^!,  Y**v^'  ^^  "  JSL«M  *™"'  ^™?  ^^ 

2.  The  maxhnui  speed  of  vessels  on  the  canal  is  ^^?  towing  and  harbor  dues.    TWs  tonnage  »  deter- 

rovisionally  fixed  at  ten  kilometres  an  hour.  ?"*f?  (^^i"  r^H'  ®~®™)  ^7  ^«  o«Bcial  paper*  on 

^oara.    The  transit  due  from  one  sea  to  the  other  is 

an  francs  per  ton  burden,  and  ten  francs  per  pasaen- 

er,  payable  at  the  entrance  at  Port  Said  or  Suez. 

lowed,  the  ciptain  remdning  responsible  for  the  con-  i'^i*^^*^  4^®"  **?  *?®^  **  *J^^i^°S  P?  ?*°  '  ,\^^ 

duct  and  hanSUng  of  the  veieel.  ^^}9!^  5^«»  fS'  anchonng  at  Port  Said,  at  lamniha, 

4.  When  a  vessel  requiring  to  pass  the  canal  has  f°^  °®5'®  ?*®  phitform  at  Sues,  after  remaining 

taken  up  her  moorings  at  Port  Stfd  or  at  Suez,  the  twenty-four  hours,  foi^  twenty  days  at  the  ntmoat, 

captain  is  to  enter  hi?  vessel  at  the  office  and  to  pay  Jve  centimes  per  ton  per  day,  at  the  place  assigned 


iqIqI^b    '^  '  ^  The  pilot  kept  on  board,  in  case  of  anchorage,  

6.  In  the  formation  of  trams,  the  captain,  ftir-  ^  PH-.i^T^^^  francs  per  day.    Vessels  towed  will 

nished  with  a  number  according  ti  his  receipt,  serv-  }^  entitled  to  a  reducUon  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 

ing  as  a  way-bUl    and  after  Tiavin^^  recciW  the  *^^  ^^^SKt?''?;!,  TFSflFPS  P««M««i:  TO«w^ip 

pilot  on  board,  will  take  up  the  position  assigned  to  liSKU.  I>B  LBSSEP8,  President  Pireetor. 

nim. 

6.  Every  vessel  about  to  enter  the  canal  is  to  have  T^^  opening  of  the  Canal  has  raised  the 
her  yards  oraced  up  and  booms  topped.  She  must  question  of  its  neutralization.  The  powers 
have  two  anchors— one  forward  and  one  aftr-to  allow  were  said  to  be  very  actively  occupied  with 
of  anchoring  at  the  first  order  of  the  pilot.  fv«     ^„^of5^«  ,   iu.  i/ u  i„  « A  ^^«i««aJ  ^^^ 

7.  (1.)  E?ery  vessel  must  have,  duSng  the  passage  I^'f  question ;  for,  if  it  is  not  declared  nea- 
of  the  canal,  a  boat  in  tow  with  a  hawser  rwdyjhi  tral,  it  runs  the  nsk  of  becoming  the  theatre 
order  in  case  of  need  to  carry  out  her  hawser  to  one  of  rivalries  and  struggles  between  the  great 
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nattoDfl.    Austria  is  understood  to  be  in  fkyor  thin  wire  melted,  or  by  the  number  of  eleotro- 

of  that  step,  bat  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  lyzing  oells  in  series,  is  more  than  100  times 

pronoonoe.    Prussia  is  reported  to  be  com-  greater  than  that  of  the  coil  in  which  the  cur- 

pletely  in  accord  with  England,  who  ardently  rent  is  generated. 

desires  the  neutralization.  Italy,  who  sees  her  JV<no  Forms  qf  Batteries. — lA.  Ney  has  intro- 
Eastem  commerce  increasing,  is  strongly  dis-  duced  a  battery  composed  of  the  ordinary  cop- 
posed  to  support  the  projects  France  and  per  and  zinc  elements,  but  placed  in  different 
Russia  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  former,  solutions  from  those  of  the  Daniell  cell.  An 
as  the  principal  promoter  of  the  now  completed  amalgamated  plate  of  zinc  is  put  inayeasel 
works,  is  supposed  to  hope  to  obtain  certain  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium; 
privileges  for  the  French  ships  which  may  in  this  vessel  is  the  porous  cylinder  coutaining 
wi^  to  make  use  of  the  canal ;  and  the  latter,  the  copper  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
who  regards  with  a  distrnstfiil  eye  every  road  carbonate  of  copper.  It  is  clumed  that  this 
which  is  opened  toward  the  East,  and  of  which  battery  can  be  kept  a  long  time  in  active  oper- 
Bhe  is  not  mistress,  is  believed  to  entertain  the  ation  if  the  liauid  ammonia  is  replenished, 
project — if  this  channel  is  really  accessible  to  which  is  easily  done  by  dropping  in  solid  chlo- 
large  steam-vessels — of  asking  for  a  modifica-  ride  of  ammonium.  The  naturd  carbonate  of 
tion  of  the  treaties  which  regulate  navigation  copper  can  be  used,  and  sand  impregnated  with 
in  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles.  the  ammoniacal  solution  can  be  employed  in- 

ELEOTKIOITY.  Eleetro-magnetie  Indwh  stead  of  the  solution  itself. 
tion  Maehines, — ^Mr.  H.  Wilde's  invention  has  ^  M.  Kondet  finds  that  his  cyanide  of  potas- 
been  somewhat  improved  during  the  year  by  slum  battery  possesses  a  magnetic  force  as  com- 
his  own  efforts  and  those  of  others.  One  of  the  pared  with  a  JBunsen  of  81  to  98.  He  gives  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  his  apparatus  following  oompariaons  between  various  forms 
was  the  generation  of  high  internal  heat  in  of  battery:  Bunsen,  088;  chloride  of  potas- 
large  electro-magnetic  machines  by  the  rapid  slum  and  chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia,  601 ; 
magnetization  and  demagnetization  of  the  arma-  Mari^Davy,  548;  Daniell,  884. 
tares.  By  means  of  a  current  of  water  circu-  A  battery  invented  by  Abb6  If artin  has 
lating  in  the  hollow  brass  segments  which  been  found  to  have  great  electro-motive  force 
form  part  of  the  magnet-cylinder,  this  heat  is  and  peculiar  constancy.  The  exterior  jar,  hav- 
now  so  far  reduced  as  to  permit  tne  machines  ing  its  lower  part  non-porous  and  well  var- 
to  be  worked,  for  days  and  nights  together,  nished,  contains  the  liqmd  amalgam  of  zinc; 
without  intermission,  and  without  any  sensible  above  this  it  is  principally  porous.  Contact  is 
diminution  of  fhe  power  of  the  current.  It  made  with  the  zinc  by  a  gutta-percha  insulated 
has  also  been  found  that  the  current  from  one  wire,  whose  extremity  is  bare ;  this  end  im- 
small  magneto -electric  or  electro -magnetic  mediately  on  entering  the  liquid  amalgam  he- 
machine  is  sufficient  to  excite  simultaneously  comes  amalgamated  and  establishes  a  thor- 
the  electro-magnets  of  several  small  machines,  oughly  good  contact.  This  interior  cell  con- 
In  a  number  of  8i-inoh  machines  constructed  sists  of  a  porous  Jar  not  resting  on  the  amalgam, 
fbr  the  electro-deposition  of  copper  on  a  large  but  supported  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer 
scale,  the  currents  from  two  of  them  are  made  vessel'.  Its  porosity  only  extends  to  the  lower 
to  exdte  the  electro-magnets  of  twenty  similar  half^  to  prevent  the  exciting  liquids  mixing, 
machines  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  bring  out  The  negative  element  consists  of  a  copper  plate 
the  maximum  dynamic  effect  of  each  machine,  or  a  plate  of  lead,  carbon,  platinum,  or  any 
Kr.  Wilde  has  ascertained  that  it  is  not  neces-  platinized  metal,  the  exciting  liquid  depending 
sary  to  clutch  the  armatures  together,  for  it  is  upon  the  metal,  and  being  either  sulphate  of 
a  property  of  the  current  to  make  them  re-  copper,  or  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  silver,  etc.  The 
Yolve  synchronously.  exterior  vessel  is  charged  with  dilute  soiphnric 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Lit-  acid,  and,  by  means  of  the  porous  portion  of  the 

erary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Wilde  outer  vessel,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  eliminated, 

mentioned  the  following  as  some  of  the  results  attaching  itself  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

obtdned  from  the  quantity  armature  of  a  10-  A  Neto  Frietional  Machine. — ^M.  Ferdinand 

inch  machine.    The  dimensions  of  the  coil  of  Oarr6  has  recently  constructed  a  new  frietional 

this  armature  may  be  represented  by  a  bar  machine  for  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne  in 

of  pure  copper  67  feet  long,  and  having  a  sec-  Paris.    On  the  same  axis  are  mounted  two 

tional  area  of  1.6  square  inches,  so  that  the  re-  disks  of  non-conducting  materials.    The  first, 

sistance  which  this  circuit  presents  to  the  pas-  of  gutta-percha,  passes  between  two  friction 

sage  of  a  current,  when  compared  with  that  cushions,  and  is  provided  with  a  brass  conduc- 

of  the  liquids  in  a  voltaic  battery,  is  practi-  tor  fhrnished  with  combs.    The  second  disk  is 

cally  null.    When  the  coil  is  in  fiill  action,  it  larger  than  the  first,  but  is  not  provided  with 

wiU  melt  15  inches  of  iron  wire  .085  inches  in  cusnions — only  with  a  conductor  and  combs, 

diameter,  or  the  same  length  of  jt^i^^eh  iron  The  action  in  the  second  is  that  of  induction, 

rod  with  equal  certainty;  and  will  electrolyze  and  in  turning  the  handle  powerful  results  are 

acidulated  water  in  at  least  16  voltametres  in  obtained ;  so  much  so,  that,  with  disks  from 

series;  so  that  the  resistance  outside  of  the  14  in.  to  19  in.  in  diameter,  sparks  are  elicited 

eircuit,  whether  estimated  by  the  15  inches  of  varying  in  length  from  5  to  7  in. 
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Kew    Thermo  •  electric  Pile,  —  MM.    Mure  acting  upon  a  comparatively  small  Burfaoe.    Also  in 

and  Clamond  describe  a  new  pile  in  which  i^»*  <»*?  ^^f  electnc  current  is  deficient  in  qnmntitj 

»a1a«io  4V.i.rvi<i  ♦'k/»  TtA/»<»4-:n.A  AiAin»l«4>   ^-^A  4»^«  for  mechamcal  purpofles.    What  seemed  to  be  wanted 

g^ena  forms  the  negative  element  and  iron  ^„  ^         lai^S,  aiS  of  metallic  surface,acted  upon 

the  positive.     Ine  galena  is  cut  into  bars  forty  ty  an  excitant  strong  enough  to  evolve  a  powerful 

millimetres  long  and  eight  millimetres  thick,  current,  yot  not  sufficiently  so  to  wear  or  ooirode  the 

and  thin  sheet-iron  plates  fifty-five  millimetres  plates  in  a  venr  perceptible  degree.    I  have  einoe 

lonff  and  eiffht  miUimetres  wide  are  oAiinAoted  published  the  idea  which  this  gave  birth  to,  in  aevexal 

A  cS^L  f  *  ii!        •                  !r^  of  our  sdentaHc  jounuOs.    BiS  as  I  have  niw  woiked 

A  series  of  these  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  it  out  to  completion,  both  by  calculation  and  experi- 

hollow  cylinder,  in  which    a  gas-burner  is  mentjidetailit  herein  for  the  information  of  your 

placed.    The  insulations  are  formed  with  thin  readers, 

plates  of  mica.     About  forty  of  these  couples  ,^  vessel,  to  be  fitted  with  an  eleetro-magnetio  en- 

T«i.rJin/«A  ♦»»/»  ;n4-AT«a;f«-  «^  ^t»«  'D«^na«<»i»  «^ii .  gmc  attachcd  to  au  ordiuaiy  shaft,  is shsaUied  OD  otts 

produce  the  intensity  of  one  Bunsen s  cell;  fj^^  ^^             ^^  ^^  {^  ^^^  ^i^  ^i^,  ^^ 

but  it  IS  doubted  wnetner  the  result  affords  The  sheathing  is  iMd  on  over  sheets  of  gutta-percha, 

the  electric  equivalent  of  the  heat  employed.  in  order  to  insulate  it  ftt)m  the  wood-woik  of  the  ves- 

Whale  -  catching   hy    Electricity.  —  Messrs.  »«'•    The  nuls  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  driven 

BennPtt  jwid  Waiv!    fxini\m\   bAvp  nafAntAtl  a  hi  such  a  manner  that  they  are  nowhere  in  metallic 

«^!*?!S    ^       fS^        ?  i^iT  Tt  P*^^^^  *  contact  with  any  part  of  the  sheathinff.    Thetwoneo- 

method  of  capturing  whales  by  the  agency  of  tjong  of  copper  and  zinc  sheathing  thus  fonn  a  bat- 

electricity,  galvamsm,  or  magnetic  electricity,  teiy,  acted  upon  and  excited  by  sidt  water  alone.    If 

A  galvanic  battery  with  its  coils  and  necessary  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  calculate  the 

accompaniments,  or  other  electrical  apparatus  ^"^^  ^^  galvanic  action  on  so  laige  a  suilbce  as 

/^^4-Ka  »Ann{i..c^  ;ri4-A,«oU-n.  la  ^i^^^A  {n  *\^^  K««*  thc  srca  of  immorsion  of  a  floating  vessel,  ho  wil 

of  the  required  intensity,  is  nlaced  m  the  boat,  j^^  ^^at  it  is  the  right  appli^on  of  'it  alone 

or  wnalmg-vessel.     rroperly-msulated  wires  that  is  wanted  to  convert  it  into  a  powerftil  mechani- 

are  put  in  connection  with,  and  pass  from,  the  cal  force. 

opposite  poles  or  terminals  of  the  battery  and  The  vessel  being  so  sheathed,  a  wire  from  each  sec- 

fllonff  the  linea  bv  wbirh  the  bArnnnns  Are  ae-  ^^^  °^  course  conducts  the  current  to  the  electro- 

cur^totKi^      Th^^^  magnetic  engine.    In  my  first  experiments  I  had  a 

curea  lo  ine  Doat.     ine  enas  oi  inese  wires  are  i^^e  magnet  to  work  a  keeper  in  connection  with  a 

contmued  to  the  points  of  the  harpoons,  so  that  crank  in  the  usual  way.    Since  then  I  have  adopted  a 

the  points  shall  be  in  direct  communication  mode  of  multiplying  the  power  enormously.     Thus 

with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  When  practicable,  ^^^  "^^^^  "«  connected  with  a  thick,  smaU-aised 

two  harpoons  are  thrown  at  the  wjale  at  the  t^^'S'^^^^S'rn^^-JS.'^^  ^ 

same  or  nearly  tne  same  time,  and  wnen  tne  velocitv,  and  the  augmented  current  thus  produced  is 

battery  is  charged  the  electric  current  will  pass  carried  to  an  arrangement  of  two  veir  laive  magnets 

along  the  wires  to  the  points  of  the  harpoons,  working  reciprocally  in  such  a  way  that  the  keeper, 

and  through  the  body  of  the  whale,  tlius  com-  or  soft  iron  beam  between  Aem,whiclf  works  the  crank 

T>i/.4-;n»  ♦iJL  ^i»^4-^/«  \»^**AT,4>      TT.J  «i..i^  nfi  axle  of  the  screw,  flows  the  current  mto  each  aepa- 

pletmg  the  electnc  current.     The  whale  (if  ^^ij  ^  every  stroke,  charging  it  just  before  the  £o- 

the  battery  and  accompaniments  are  sufficiently  ment  of  contact.    As  refaras  Uie  wear  of  the  plates, 

powerful)  will  be  paralyzed  by  the  shocks,  and  it  would  be  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 

will  lie  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  sheathing,  with  this  advantage,  that  no  sea-weed  or 

without  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  the  boat  ^•™c  es  would  adhere  to  the  sheathing,  m  constant 

*TA»uvtAv  i^v  o«i(3ui/c«»  uavvivru,  ovr  viiav  wx*^  uvav  ggiy^mQ   Bctivity :  Ordinary  coppcr  sheathing  would 

can  approach  near  enough  to  spear  and  cap-  ^  q^ite  free  froxn  them  if  the  galvanic  circle  were 

ture  him  without  danger.    Two  harpoons  may  complete.    In  fitting  the  above  engine  to  a  vessel  the 

be  bound  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  bar-  rotating  armature  working  before  the  first  magnet 

poon  with  two  separate  barbed  points  paraUel  ^^^^^  *^»^«  ^  ^  ^^«^  ^y  »  ^°^*^  steam-engine, 

to  each  other,  the  two  component  parts  of  Electric  Alarums  for  Variation  of  Tempera- 

which  are  insulated  from  each  other,  the  wire  ture. — ^MM.  Besson  and  Eneider  have  invented 

from  each  pole  of  the  battery  passing  down  or  an  apparatus  to  indicate  a  fall  of  temperature 

through  either  part  of  the  compound-harpoon  in  hot-houses  and  other  places  where  it  is  im- 

to  the  point,  thus  forming  the  electric  circuit,  portant  to  have  a  steady  degree  of  heat.    It 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  instru-  consists  of  a  spirit-thermometer,  the  bulb  of 

ment  should  enter  the  body  of  the  whale,  the  which  is  placed  above,  and  the  tube  curved  in 

same  effect  being  produced  if  the  poles  of  the  a  U  shape.    A  platinum  wire  in  connection 

battery  are  in  communication  with  his  skin,  with  a  battery  and  ball  is  carried  into  the  bulb 

In  the  same  way  electricity  may  be  employed  and  down  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  desired 

to  capture  seals,  and  many  other  fish  and  sea  to  notify.    Below  this  minimum  the  curvature 

or  river  animds.  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  in  f^ee  commn- 

Electro-magnetic  Engines  on  Ship-hoard. —  nication  with  a  second  platinum  wire.    As  the 

Mr.  John  Tawse  communicates  the  following  alcohol  contracts  with  the  cold,  the  mercury 

statement  to  The  Engineer:  will^  of  course,  rise,  and,  reaching  the  first 

a ^  _^ ,      -Tj-Ti-jv*  platmum  wire,  complete  the  circuit,  and  give 

Some  years  ago,  when  inlndia,  I  had  a  boat  on  one  f.  ^  „*««:««      tu:«  fn<^««».A^f  s.  \^^^^a^  ♦a 

of  the  sAt  kkei  of  the  CoromaSdel  coast,  and  from  ^®  wmmg.    This  instrument  w  mt^ided  to 

experiments  I  then  made  I  became  impressed  with  be  used  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the 

the  idea  that  there  was  an  immense  mechanical  -power  maximum  thermometer  alarum,  which  is  made 

lying  dormant  in  the  sunple  and  natural  aalvame  ao-  by  carrying    one    platinum    wire,   connected 

tiono/9aUw<d4^ont]j^t}^ngo/te^eli.    Electro-  ^j^      battery  and  bell,  into  the  bulb  of  a 

magnetism  has  hitherto  failed  as  a  motive  power  on  ""^  ".  "*»V^'«'    •*""*  "^"»  !"*^  *"^  wi**»^  v* 

the  score  of  economy  only.    The  form  of  batteiy  mercurial  thermometer,  ana  another  wire  down 

used  is  too  expensive,  owing  to  the  use  of  strong  aci<u  the  tube  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  not  desired 
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to  exceed.    "When,  the  mercury  rises  to  this  -batterj  be  now  broken,  and  the  heated  wire 

point  the  circait  is  completed,  and  notice  is  be  allowed  to  cool,  its  note  wOl  be  heard  to 

giyen  hj  the  ringing  of  the  bell.     The  same  rise  hj  degrees  to  its  original  pitch.    With  a 

batterj  and  bell  will  serve  for  the  two  instm-  single  pdr  of  plates,  the  phono-electroscope 

ments,  bnt  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  answers  well.    The  experiment  is  a  striking 

commutator  to  ascertain  through  which  cir-  one  in  a  lecture-room,  very  instructive,  and 

cutt  the  current  is  passing,  and  whether  a  rise  easily  managed.    The  apparatus  is  so  simple 

or  fall  is  in^cated  when  the  bell  is  rung.  that  any  one  almost  may  make  it  for  himself. 

Electric  Beacons. — Experiments  have  been  Ulectro-deposition  of  Copper  and  Brass, — 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Edin-  An  invention  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
burgK,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  practicability  Walenn,  of  England,  to  make  electro-deposits 
of  illuminating  beacons  and  buoys  at  sea  with  of  copper  and  brass  upon  iron,  or  other  sub- 
the  electric  light,  produced  by  means  of  a  bat-  stances,  with  less  battery  power,  and  greater 
tery  on  shore.   A  submarine  cable,  fully  half  a  economy,  than  formerly.    A  solution  for  de- 
mile  lon^,  was  hud  between  the  East  break-  positing  brass  is  made  as  follows :  crystallized 
water  of  Granton  Harbor  and  the  chain  pier  sulphate  of  zmc  (1  part  by  weight),  and  crystal- 
at  Trinity.    The  operator  occupied  a  station  lized  nitrate  of  copper  (2  parts),  are  dissolved 
near  the  centre  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  in  the  smallest    quantity  of  water   that  is 
light  was  shown  at  the  point  of  'the  pier,  in  possible.    Sufficient  strong  ammonia-water  is 
front  of  an  ordinary  light-house  reflector,  pro-  added   to  precipitate,  and  then  fully  redis- 
ducing  amost  brilliant  flash.    The  flashes  were  solve  the  oxides.    The  purple  tint  of  this  solu- 
emitted  with  great  rapidity ;  as  many  as  500  tion  is  removed  by  a  standard  solution  of  cya- 
can  be  transmitted  in  a  minute,  but  the  machine  nide  of  potassium.     The  resulting  solution 
can  be  regulated  to  send  one  every  second,  or  should  be  left  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
at  any  other  desired  interval.  The  experiments  may  then  be  worked  with  from  one  to  three 
were  witnessed  by  gentlemen  connected  with  battery-cells,  using  heat  if  a  brass  anode  be 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trinity  House,  and  employed.    Or  porous  cell-arrangements  may 
gave  them  great  satisfaotion.  be  introduced,  the  hydrated  oxides  of  copper 
A  PhontHeUctroseope, — ^This  is  the  name  of  and  zinc  being  from  time  to  time  supplied, 
an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  and,  if  necessary,  ammoniuret  of  copper  being 
of  England,  to  illustrate  the  heating  power  of  added.    Anmionia- water  and  a  standard  solu- 
the  viMtuc  current.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  added 
wooden  box,  t^  inches  by  five,  two  steel  or  occasionally  to  the  depositing  liquid,  in  order 
platinum  wires  stretched  from  end  to  end,  a  to  keep  the  salts  of  copper  and  zinc  well  in 
small  spindle  carrying  two  quiU  plectra,  and  solution.    The  hydrated  oxides  of  the  metals 
an  eccentric  wheel  for  making  and  breaking  are  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
the  current  through  one  of  tne  wires.    The  proportion  oftwo  parts  by  weight  of  the  copper 
wheel  turns  under  a  brass  spring,  which  plays  oxide  to  one  part  of  the  zinc  oxide  before 
upon  a  button.    The  spring  is  connected  with  going  into  the  solution.  During  working,  little 
cue  electrode  of  the  battery,  the  button  with  or  no  hydrogen  should  be  evolved,     various 
the  wire  nearest  to  it,  and  this  wire  with  the  modifications  of  the  process  are  described  by 
other  electrode.    To  exhibit  the  use  of  the  in-  the  inventor,  but  the  one  already  mentioned 
stmment :  ilrst,  tighten  the  wires,  by  means  of  appears  to  be  the  simplest.   An  electro-deposit 
the  milled-headed  screws,  to  unison,  to  about  of  copper  is  made  by  charging  the  solvent  solu- 
the  pitch  of  middle  C. ;  then  turn  the  spindle  tion  with  about  one  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
80  as  to  sound  the  two  notes  in  succession  he^  to  ten  or  twenty  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
fore  the  eccentric  wheel  makes  the  circuit.  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  zino  to  acid  solu- 
After  these  have  sounded  in  unison,  turn  the  tions  for  depositing   copper  has  long   been 
spindle  a  little  more;  the  circuit  is  made  by  known  to  improve  t£e  quality  of  the  deposit — 
wheel  and  spring,  and  presently  the  plectra  the  zinc  toughening  the  copper  as  deposited, 
pl&y  a  second  time  on  the  wires,  which  now  Mr.  Walenn  has  also  discovered  that  the  addi- 
soond,  with  an  interval  of  a  tone  or  more,  ac-  tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  to  a  solution  containing  one  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
passed  through  one  of  them.    By  regulating  copper  to  the  gallon,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
the  time  between  the  instant  when  the  wires  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  gallon,  imparts  a  silky 
sound  in  unison  and  the  instant  when  they  and  bri^t  appearance  to  the  cupreous  deposit, 
sound  agidn,  and  noticing  the  musical  interval  The  meetrie  Light  far  photographing  with 
caused  by  one  of  them  becoming  flat,  we  have  the  Microscope, — A  Washington  correspondent 
an  audible  measure  of  the  expansion  of  the  of  the  Philaaelphia  Press  gives  an  interesting 
connected  wire,  of  tiie  temperature  to  which  it  account  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Wood- 
has  been  raised,  and  of  the  quantity  of  electri-  ward,  of  the  Army  Medigal  Museum,  to  pro- 
city  which  has  traversed  it  to  produce  that  cure  magnified  photographs  of  objects  by  means 
effect.  By  continuing  the  movement,  the  inter-  of  the  electrie  light.    The  writer  says : 

val  between  the  notes  will  increase,  and,  at  -»    ^.i.        j  ^.       *  ^i.    -i  .^_.  «  vi.  -u          i.v 

i-«*  m^^^           ^    *^:i^  -Imi   iT^'  ""**»."*'  For  the  prodaotion  of  the  eleotrio  light  ho  uses  the 

last,  the  wire  operated  on  will  become  too  Buboscq  Wp,  moved  by  a  battery  of  fifty  small 

slack  to  sound  at  alL    If  connection  with  the  Grove's  elements.  In  this  way  he  finds,  not  only  that 
Vol.  IX.— 18.    A 
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being  generally  adopted  as  a  aource  of  iUamination  taking  ordmaiy  photographs,  for  which  they  are  Tin- 

iu  the  preparation  of  ordinaij  photographs  of  the  fitted  by  the  violence  of  the  contrasts  of  the  light 

natural  size  or  les^  proved  of  infinite  aavantage  in  and  shade  which  they  produce, 

the  reproduction  of  leeble,  microscopical  Images  of  vr     .  •>  t    •>-•«    .           .        -   m-    f^  i    •    n   ..i 

hirfily-magnified  objects.  Vegetable  Mleetro-motors, — ^Mr.  Edwin  Smith 

The  mioroBoopical  pictures  are  clearer  and  morede-  contributes  to  the  London  Chemical  Nem  the 

fined  than  those  produced  by  sunlight.    The  electric  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  electric 

I^nv\™irtj;^«^JSif£^^^^  relations  between  vegetable  substances  of  a 

readily  arranged  to  produce  negatives  with  shorter  _.          x         ^-i.*ii                  -lxi. 

exposures.    The  magnesium  liSit,  though  sharing  mature  to  act  chemically  on  each  other— an 

these  qualities,  is  found  to  be  less  adapted  to  the  alkaloid  and  an  organic  acid,  for  example.  He 

higher  powers.  deemed  it  probable  that,  whenever  two  flavors 

The  electric  light  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  are  habituaUy  conjoined  in  eating,  the  re^won 

fcUtSk.'^^^'S^-rS^W"  "^A^  ^^7  they  mutuaU^  improre  ejch  ot^er  iy  be- 
used  by  the  doctor  is  thQ  compact  form  of  the  cause  a  certam  amount  of  electric  action  w  set 
Qrove's  battery  employed  by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  his  up  between  the  substances  employed  to  pro- 
celebrated  lectures  on  heat  and  sound.  It  was  made,  duce  them,  and  that  the  rationale  of  the  right 
we  understand,  by  Mr.  Ladd.  of  London,  who  manu-  blending  of  flavors  might  be  found  partly  in 
uotures  the  apparatus  used  by  Prof.  Tyndall.  _,  .*  ,i  •  *v^  •  *  ^  TTjTon^-. 
The  chief  po£it  about  this  battery  U  its  compact-  galvanism  as  well  as  m  chemistry.  He  says: 
ness.  It  occupies,  when  set  up,  a  space  of  a  little  Pursuing  this  idea,  I  tried  pairs  of  eatables  which 
more  than  two  feet  square,  and  tne  cells  are  so  small  generally  go  together,  such  as  pepper  and  salt,  coffee 
that  a  little  over  seven  pounds  of  nitric  and  three  of  and  suear,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  the  like,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  costing  altogether  much  less  than  one  found  tnat  a  voltaic  current  more  or  less  strong  vu 
dollar,  is  sufficient  to  charge  the  fifty  elements  and  excited  in  eveiy  instance  which  I  tested.  Bi^n 
run  the  battery  for  a  day^s  work.  The  wires  from  and  sweets,  pungents  and  salts,  or  bitters  and  tcids, 
the  batterv  are  connected  with  the  Duboscq  lamp,  generally  appear  to  furnish  true  voltaic  couples. 
which  is  tne  one  that  was  exhibited  by  that  ingenious  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  action  of 
maker  at  the  recent  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  some  alkaloid  salt  and  an  acid  or  its  equivalent  As 
This  lamp  b  provided  with  a  docx-work,  regulated  others  may  like  to  repeat  or  extend  the  experimsDUf 
by  a  magnet,  and  keeps  the  carbon-points  perfe<^y  I  will  describe  shortly  my^  mode  of  procedure:  Cut 
steady.  The  light  from  the  burning  carbon-points,  two  pieces  of  platinum-foil  about  five  indies  by  two 
which  approximates  in  brilliancy  the  brightness  of  and  a  half  Laches,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  nlt«r- 
the  sun,  is  concentrated  by  a  pair  of  condensing  paper  a  trifle  larger.  Well-washed  linen  is  sometimes 
lenses  on  the  achromatic  condenser  of  the  micro*  more  convenient  than  filter-paper.    Have  a  small 


the  same  chemi(»l  process  by  which  portraits  are  solution,  the  stronger  the  better,  by  infusion,  decoc- 

photographed.  tion,  or  otherwise.    Suppose  ooffee  and  su^ar  sre  to 

This  lamp  maybe  substituted  for  the  electric  dock  be  operated  upon :  solutions  of  both  having  been 

and  battery  in  the  above  process  with  similar  results,  prepared,  dip  mto  each  a  slip  of  filter-paper;  place 

but  requires  somewhat  loxiger  exposures.    It  is  not  one  slip  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  platinum-foil,  ana 

BO  well  adapted  to  taking  pictures  with  high  powers,  the  other  on  the  second  piece.    Next  lay  the  first 

and  at  the  present  price  of  the  magnesium  ribbon,  slip  and  its  foil  on  the  board,  with  the  metal  touciiinff 

which  is  two  dollars  and  one-half  per  ounce,  is  more  the  copper  wire  before  mentioned.    I/sy  the  second 

costly  than  the  electric  li^ht.  slip  with  its  pUtinum  upward,  so  that  tne  ooffee  ana 

We^  are  inclined  to  beheve  that  the  above  new  ap-  sugar  come  mto  even  contact  with  slight  P'*^''^/*' 

plications  of  the  electric  and  magnesium  lights  will  and  immediately  connect  this  upper  sUp.  tbroogn  * 


their  investigations  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  in-  siderable  Yibration  by  breaking  and  making  oircni« 

structive  to  the  world.  at  the  right  swing  of  the  needle.  After  a  few  diatinc* 

Dr.  Woodward  showed  us  during  a  recent  visit  vibrations,  it  is  well  to  turn  over  the  whole  P"*.^f 

photojgraphs  of  sections  of  cancers,  tumors,  and  other  slips  just  as  they  are,  and  connect  opposite  ^^^^^^^ 

morbid  tissues,  in  which  the  most  minute  structural  the  galvanometer,  so  as  to  reverse  tne  current,    i^^ 


variety  of  test-objects,  some  of  which  were  magni-  cause  arising  from  the  wire  and  niercuy-c»nn«''jj'  » 

fied  as  highly  as  2,600  diameters.    We  can  readily  temperature  of  the  hand,  etc    It  will  be  wunj»  "^^ 

understand  how  by  the  exchange  of  such  pictures  cofi'ee  and  sugar  have  the  same  electrical  r®**^"?^ 

microscopists,  worxing  at  distant  points,  could  co-  each  other  as  zinc  and  platinum.     Coffee,  m  iw- 1 

operate  and  assist  in  each  other's  labors.    And  we  is  the  positive,  sugar  the  negative  element. ,  ^  su 

are  therefore  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  probable  that  jom  atable  of  the  resulU  of  numerous  experunenwi 

the  surgeon-general  will  publish  at  an  early  dav  a  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 
fttUacoountof  those  experiments,  which  will  renaer  El^ctbo-mutitb.  ZLwrao-na*"^ 

the  process  avulable  for  any  microsoopist  of  ordi-  Coffee..: Bugsrjloaf). 

naiy  industry.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  micro-  Tea  (black) ^^ 

scopistto  be  apractical  photograpner,  as  any  ordi-  SP^** »» 

nary  portrait  photographer  can  oe  employed  by  him  Nutmeg. 

for  the  purpose.  CtoMlm'on 

^  We  understand  that  the  magnesium  and  electric  'Msce  .  .."**!.'.*.*.".".'.'.'.'."!.'!.'..'.'.' 
lights  have  both  been  used  for  copying  maps  and  Vanilla '.!.!.'.!!.. !*..!. *.!!.!! !!!.*!. 
drawings,  and  no  doubt  much  can  be  done  to  render  Almonds •  • 


(» 

it 
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ELic«o.««AtiT«.  increased  to.  five,  which  together,  in  the  natu- 

SS^.^.^':*!^^'::::;:;::  ^'*^.P°*'^-  ral  state,  supported  120 kUogrammes, but,  after 

8tarchA»iamei !!!!!'!!!!!!!         *'  the  passage  of  the  current,  thej  sustained  680 

SS©S«  wnuneY "  kilogrammes,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  full 

Kffl^i^tf "  week.   No  sooner,  however,  were  the  contacts 

Gjun... «  ,  ,  **  taken  off,  than  the  horseshoe  returned  to  its 

HOTSSS'toh::::;;::;::;::;;  bSI^l  ^^^^  permanent  strength  of  140  kilogrammes. 

Onion !!!!!!!!!!!'.!.".!         '*  This  tends  to  show  that  magnetism  may  be 

SSSSf**^ TeWo  Mit.  condensed,  like  electricity,  for  a  short  period. 

Pepper  (white)*.'. '.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.*. '.'.*.         "  Jfngnetitm  and  the   Casting  of  Iron, — ^M. 

^Mj«fi Tartarjp  acid.  Treves  has  recently  experimented  to  ascertain 

o^SSe pepper.".'!".'!.'.".'!!         "  *^®  effect  of  magnetism  upon  the  casting  of 

Pepper  (whue) . ! ! ! ! !! ! ! ! ! ! !         II  iron.    Two  amall  moulds  were  made  to  receive 

TobeSoo*^ "  equal  quantities  of  precisely  similar  molten 

QninlDe(HowftTd's) !!!!!!!!         '*  iron,  but  under  different  conditions;  one  was 

^^M^™*- ."  placed  so  as  to  be  entirely  removed  from  any 

Ho^mnd!! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!         "  magnetic  influence,  while  the  other  was  placed 

lATender-water !         *|  in  the  axis  of  a  powerM  electro-magnet,  ac- 

JS^j^i; u  tuated  by  twelve  of  Bunsen's  elements.     The 

Bbw  potato. !!!.'!!!!!..'!'.'.!!  Lemon^jnice.  moulds  were  filled  with  the  molten  metal,  and, 

PerananJba^ "  *^®^  *^®^  ^*^  cooled,  the  two  moulds  were 

canmhor  (tlBctore)! !!!!!!!!          **  broken  up,  when  no  difference  was  observed  in 

TiHiiiannm ! '*  the  crystallization  of  the  iron,  but  the  iron  ex- 

pSS^Sa^I'! !!!!!!!!!!         "^^»^^^'       posed  to  the  ma^ietio  influence  had  become 

Quinine  (HowtrdV)! !!!!!!!!         **             "  magnetic,  and  it  remained  feebly  so. 

c^ttc^^h^ Tttipentlne.  Electro-capillary  Actions.— In  his  sixth  me- 

8t»Kb.  .^. ...  .V! !!!!!!!!!! !          •*  ™oir  on  electro-capillary  actions,  M.  Beoquerel 

starch ! ! ! Iodine  mnctnre).  describes  a  process  for  obtaining  a  great  num- 

canetic  potash. Neat'a^t  oO.  ^^^  ^f  hydrated  oxides  in  the  crystalline  state. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  eliminate  from  these  ez-    In  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
?SJf  f ?Sjlf ™' SlJiSf.^,?ii!£'SiJS£!''TI:    copper,  a  smaUer  vessel,  one  side  of  which  was 


Otherwise  a  thermo-eleotrio  current  from  the  hotter  potash  was  produced,  but  m  the  place  of  alu- 

to  the  colder  liquid  may  affect  the  needle,  and  mask  minate  of  copper:  in  the  porous  vessel  crystals 

l?l^"^?lli:a«S2Sl?S^!  »-•  ~  «-  -  of  hydrated  almnin.  presented  ther^ve^  and 

,  ,  on  the  outside  crystals  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
AccumuUttea  Magnetie  PdHTdr.— Experi-  copper  formed,  dj  replacing  the  aluminate 
ments  recently  made  by  M.  Jamin  prove  that  of  potash  by  silicates,  M.  Becqaerel  obtained 
magnetic  power  may,  like  electricity,  be  accu-  hydrated  silica  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
mukted.  The  author  had  a  large  horseshoe  ExperimenU  with  a  Great  Induction  Coil,^ 
magnet  made,  consisting  of  ten  laminaa  of  per-  Mr.  J.  H.  Pepper  details  in  the  London  Chemi^ 
fectly  homogeneous  steel,  each  weighing  ten  eal  News  some  remarkable  experiments  made 
kilogrammes.  This  magnet  he  suspended  to  a  with  the  great  induction  coil  at  the  Royal 
hook  attached  to  a  strong  beam,  and,  having  Polytechnic,  London.  The  following  are  ex- 
wound  copper  round  each  of  the  legs,  which  tracts  from  his  papers : 

were  turned  downward,  he  put  the  latter  into  The  length  of  the  coil  from  end  to  end  is  9  feet  10 

communication  with  a  battery  of  fifty  of  Bun-  inches,  and  the  diameter  8  feet ;  the  whole  is  cased 

sen's  elements,  by  which  means  the  horseshoe  i^  ebonite ;  it  stands  on  two  strong  ]^illars  covered 

might  be  magnetized  either  posm^^^^  5*^1^?^;  ^llllol^?^^^^ 

tively,  at  pleasure.    The  variations  were  indi-  ever  c^^traited  by  the  SUver  Town  Vorks.       ^ 

c&ted  by  a  small  horizontal  needle  situated  in  The  total  weight  of  the  great  coil  is  15  owt.,  that 

the  plane  of  the  poles.    There  was,  further,  of  the  ebonite  fSone  being  477  lbs. 

a  series  of  iron  plates,  which  could  be  sepa-  The  primary  wire  is  made  of  oopper,  of  the  highest 

^y  appUed  to  e«h  of  the  landme.    Before  Z'^l^i.SJ^^lt'ii^iS'dihTl.'^Tm 

attaching  any  of  the  latter,  the  electno  current  yards.    The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  primary 

was  driven  through  the  apparatus  for  a  few  wire  round  the  core  of  soft  iron  is  6,000,  its  arrange- 

minutes,  and  then  interrupted,  whereby  the  ^^^  being  8,  6,  and  12  strands, 

magnet  acquired  its  first  degree  of  saturation,  ^IK  ^}^  wswtance  of  the  primary  is  2,201,400 

Yno^ir^yi  y^^  ^  /^/^^fo^n  At.xA»^^^  r.P  ^\^^  «U«^iJ  Brftish  Assocuition  umts,  and  the  resistances   of 

marked  by  a  certain  deviation  of  the  needle,  ^he  primary  conductors  i^  lespeotively-for  three 

One  of  the  iron  plates  (usually  called  "con-  etrancls,  O.maoo  B.A.U.;  six,  0,866946  B.A.U; 

tacts  ^^)  waa  put  on,  and  supported  a  weight  of  twelve,  0.1884725  B.  A.  IT. 

140  kilogrammes.    The  current  having  passed  The  primaiy  core  consists  of  extremely  soft  straight 

through  again  a  few  seconds,  it  was  found  i»n  wires,  8  feet  in  length,  and  each  we  ^ 

thof^^  w«l«l»r^  \=./^«i^\.«r:^lU  qhaT^^  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  diameter  of  the  combined 

that  the  horseshoe  would  support  800  kilo-  wires  is  4  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  core  is  128  lbs. 

grammes.    The  number  of  contacts  was  then  The  seoondaiy  wire  is  150  miles  in  length;  it  is 
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covered  with  Bilk  throughout,  and  the  average  diam-  placed  in  water  no  spark  is  perceptible,  even  when 

eter  ia  0.016  of  an  inch.  the  wire  waa  brought  veiy  done  together,  until  they 

The  total  weight  of  the  wire  is  606  lbs.,  and  the  touched, 

resistance  88.560  B.  A.  units.     The  length  of  the  If  the  negative  wire  is  passed  through  a  cork,  on 

seoondaiy  coil  is  50  inches,  and  the  insulation  through-  which  a  glass  tube  (a  lamp-glass^  is  fixed  containing 

out  is  calculated  to  be  95  per  cent,  beyond  that  re-  a  depth  of  6  indies  of  water,  ana  the  positive  wire  is 

quired.    The  secondaiy  wire  is  insulated  from  the  brought  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 

primary  by  means  of  an  ebonite  tube  of  one-half  an  water  in  the  tube,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  if  drawn 

mch  in  thickness  and  8  feet  in  lenffth.  ftirther  away  from  tiie  surface  the  upper  part  of  the 

The  length  of  the  secondaiy  cou  is  54  inches,  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  peculiar  glow  or  light  abounding 

diameter  is  19  inches,  and  without  the  internal  ebonite  in  Stokes's  rays. 

tube  containing  the  primary  wire  and  iron  core  it  is  a  The  experiments  with  the  vacuum-tube,  and  eape- 

cylinder  19  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  thick.  cially  Gassiot*s  cascade,  are,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  condenser,  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  very  beautiftil.    When  a  coal-gas  vacuum-tube  or 

sheets  of  varnished  paper  and  tinfoil,  is  arranged  in  considerable  diameter,  and  conveying  the  full  dls- 

six  parts,  each  containinff  125  supexlLcial  feet,  or  750  charge  firom  the  secondary  coil,  is  supported  over  a 

square  feet  of  tinfoil  in  the  whole.  powerful  electro-magnet  axially,  the  diachaige  is  oon- 

A  larj^e  and  substantially-made  contact-breaker,  densed  and  heat  is  produced, 

detached  from  the  great  coil  and  worked  by  an  inde-  If  placed  equatorially^  the  heat  increases  greatly, 

pendent  electro-magnet,  was  constructed  and  worked  and  when  the  discharge  is  condensed,  and  impiuKes 

vexy  well  with  a  comparatively  moderate  power  of  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube,  it  becomes  too  hot 

10  or  20  \tirfS6  Bunsen's  cells ;  when,  however,  the  to  touch,  and  if  the  experiment  was  continued  too 

battery  was  moreased  to  80  or  40  cells,  it  became  im-  lone  the  tube  would  crack, 

manageable.  The  enormous  Quantity  of  electricity  of  high  ten- 

The  Bnnsen's  batteiy  used  in  the  experiments  was  sion  which  the  cou  evolves,  when  connected  wiUi  a 

made  with  the  largest  porous  cells  that  could  be  ob-  battery^  of  fortv  cells,  is  shown  by  the  rapicUty  with 

talned,  and  each  cell  contained  about  one  pint  of  which  it  will  cnaxge  a  licyden  battery, 

nitric  acid.  Under  favorable  drcumstances.  three  contacts  with 

Some  experiments  were  tried  with  the  batteiy  ar-  the  mercurial  break  will  charge  forty  square  feet  of 

ranged  for  mtensity,  and  used  with  the  complete  con-  glass. 

denser  of  760  square  feet  of  tinfoil,  and  1.600  square  On  one  occasion  a  series  of  twdve  laige  Leyden 

feet  of  paper.    At  first  five  cells  were  usea,  and  these  jars  arranged  in  cascade  were  dischaiged ;  the  noise 

gave  a  spark  12  inches  in  length.     The  number  of  was  great :  and  each  time  the  spark  (whicn  was  very 

cells  was  gradually  increased  imtil  60  were  in  opera-  condensed  and  brilliant)  struck  the  metallic  disk, 

tion,  when  a  spark  from  28  to  29  indies  in  length  was  and  the  latter  emitted  a  ringing  sound,  aa  if  it  had 

obtained.  received  a  sharp  blow  from  a  smsll  hammer. 

Experiments  were  now  tried  to  ascertain  whether  The  disduugea  were  made  frx>m  a  point  to  a  metal- 
any  increase  in  the  length  of  the  Spark  could  be  ob-  Ho  disk ;  and,  when  the  former  was  positive,  the  dense 
tained  by  arranging  theoattery  and  the  primary  coil  for  spark  measured  frt>m  18^  to  18f  inches,  and  fell  to  Si 
quantUyy  but  no  material  advantage  was  obtamed  by  indies  when  the  metaUlo  plate  waa  positive  and  the 
this  arrangement :  even  where  three  groups  of  cells  point  negative. 

were  connected,  a  decrease  in  the  len^  or  the  spark  Variations  of  the  Leyden-jar  experiments    were 

is  observed  when  compared  with  the  45  or  60  cells  ar-  tried  by  connecting  the  coil-work  by  a  quantity  bat- 

ranffed  for  intensity,  uie  difference  beinff  as  20  to  28.  tery  of  25  +  25  celb  with  six  Leyden  jars  arranged  in 

Tne  spark  obtained  from  the  large  cou  is  thick  and  cascade,  and  the  spark  obtained  measured  8i  inches, 

fiame-like  in  its  appearance,  and  therefore  it  will  be  The  same  six  jars  connected  with  the  coil,  when 

alluded  to  as  the  ''^fiaming  spark.'*  the  fiity  cells  were  arranged  continuously  for  inten- 

When  the  disdiarcrfng  point  and  circular  plate  are  sity,  gave  a  spark  of  12  inches  of  voiy  great  density 

brought  within  6  or  7  inches  of  each  other,  tne  flam-  and  brilliancy, 

ing  nature  of  the  spark  becomes  still  more  apparent.  mirk       **         ^         -nn    *  •     t\»   -l 

Two  Ught-yellow  flames,  curvhig  upwardf  appear  ^^  Duration  (if  an  EUctrte  Jh^charge,— 

to  connect  the  opposite  poles.    If  a  blast  of  air  from  The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Sep- 

powerful  bellows  is  directed  against  a  flaming  spark,  tember  contains  a  valuable  paper,  by  Prof, 

the  flammff  portion  can  be  blown  away  and  increased  Qgden  K  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  on  the 

i«^Tt^^eU^  i^ ^S  ^nt?nTors"^^  "%ure  aSdSoration  of  the  I^^ 

another  time  divided  into  three  or  more  sparks,  dl  -Lioyden  Jar  conneotea  with  an  Indaotion  Ooil," 

followine  the  dbection  in  which  the  flame  is  blown,  originally  read  before  the  National  Academy 

The  flanung  spark  is  very  hot,  and,  if  passed  of  Sciences.    The  following  are  the  more  im- 

pWq^"^«S:it^^Kt,re<^^.^4lr  Porti-it  portion,  of  the  p.per: 

The  flaming  spark  has  been  ascribed  by  some  ex-  In  the  year  1885,  Wheatstone  published  in  the 

gerienoed  observers  to  the  incandescence  of  the  dust  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  II.,  page  588,  an  ac- 
1  the  sir,  and  espedally  sodium  chloride.  count  of  his  cdebrated  experiment  on  the  duration 
To  aacertain  whe^er  the  **  flaming  spark"  could  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  charged  hj  a  com- 
be obtained  with  a  small  number  of  ceUs,  the  larve  mon  frictional  machine.    The  light  from  the  spark 
Bunsen's  battery  was  reduced  to  three  colls,  and  it  was  received  directly  on  a  plane  mirror  revolvij^  at 
was  found  that  no  appreciable  spark  could  be  pro-  rates  between  80  and  800  times  in  a  second ;  the  mirror 


duced  when  the  whole  primary  wire  was  used  with    was  driven  by  a  set  of  multip^ng  wheels  connected 
less  than  five  cells.  hf  tiringt.    This  apparatua  was  constructed  by  Mr. 


indies :  with  ten  cells  it  was  wiry,  and  varied  from     sensibly  drawn  out  by  the  rotation  oi  the  mirror, 
8i  to  9l ;  in  the  latter  the  spark  was  slightly  flaming.     Wheatstone  concluded  that  its  duration  was  less  than 


With  fifteen  cells  the  spark  was  slightlv  flaming,  and  the  one  millionth  of  a  second,  a  result  which  was 

varied  fix>m  10  inches  to  111  inches.    With  20  cells  a  accepted  by  the  sdentiflc  world  for  about  a  quarter 

flaming  spark  varying  from  111  indies  to  121  inches  of  a  century,  passing  unauestioned  till  the  publica- 

was  obtained.  tion  in  1858  or  the  i&st  or  an  admirable  series  of  in- 

When  the  two  wires  from  the  secondaiy  coil  are  vcstigations  of  this   subject  by  Feddersen  (Pogg. 


Rate  of  fotatloB  N«.  ofobMrrft- 

parMOCMMl.                   tlOBK. 

Di*MBMof«l«o- 
tradM  la  mllli. 

DMtrM. 

DvatlOB  la  MocBdi. 

100 
48 

10 
10 

1 
1 

.000025 
.000028 
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Annalen,  Bd.  108,  Seite  69).  This  phyaioist  employed 

A  concave  mirror  with  a  radius  of  half  a  meter,  driven 

by  a  train  of  toothed  wheels^  and  obtained  aa  high  a 

rate  of  rotation  as  one  hundred  per  second :  the  spark 

inw  generate  in  one  of  the  coidngate  fooi  or  the 

mirror,  and  its  image,  formed  at  tne  other  conjugate 

focns  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  was  in  a  condition  ^nru          i  j.*                •  i.                     ^           i 

to  bo  conve^ently  seen  and^meiured  by  the  naked  ^^«o  platmnm- points  were  used  as  elec- 

eye  or  to  be  photographed.    It  was  found  that  the  trodes,  with  a  Btnking  distance  of  three  millime- 

image  of  the  spark  was  drawn  out  by  the  revolving  tres,  the  duration,  as  obtained,  varied  between 

miwOT  into  a  whitish  streak,  from  80  to  80  milh-  .00004  and  .00014  of  a  second.    The  duration 

S^^^S£pT;^^::^^'it^Xhr^^^  of  the  yeUow  portion  alone,  with  a  rotation  of 

the  addition  of  a  red  tail  of  about  the  siune  dimen-  206  per  second,  was  found  to  vary  from  .000003 

sions,  this  latter  being  due  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  to  .000007  of  a  second. 

tiie  heated  particles.    With  a  jar  of  2.8  feet  inner  Prof.  Rood's  greatest  difficulty  was  to  as- 

coating,  the  distance  of  the  copper  balls  which  served  ^prfAin   fbfl  dnPAtirm    nf  thft  wbit^   hand    or 

ss  eleSodes  being  1.5  millimetres,  snd  all  the  con-  <^^^  tne  aurauon  oi  tne  wmte   Dana  or 

nectiona  as  short  m  possible,  tiie  duiation  of  the  dis-  Portion  of  the  spark,  in  which  a  large  propor- 

chsTge  exclusive  of  the  red  tail  was  .00004  of  a  second,  tion  of  its  light  resides,  its  superior  brightness 

It  was  also  found  by  him,  that  an  increase  in  the  size  being  to  some  extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of 

of  the  oortiM  of  tiiejar  or  of  the  "striking  distance"  the  spark  when  points  (instead  of  balls)  are 

S^^hTsp'a^trVLSlL^^  ^«ed  L  elec^oder.    HisW  for  effectin?  the 

tion  of  the  whfiiah  portion  was  .00007  of  a  second.  object,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived, 

A  series  of  observations  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  are  thus  detuled : 

aitide  wiU  point  out  a  probable  explanation  of  the  a  small  piece  of  cardboard  was  ruled  witii  two 

great  discrepancy  existmg  between  the  w  Mack  lines;  their  distance  apart  was  ;0067  inches, 

wlf^^J^^^^Jf*  undoubtedly  correct,  and  those  of  a^^  they  were  separated  by  a  space  exaotiy  equsl  tb 

Wheatstone.  Finally,  Feddersen  m  the  couree  of  his  the  width  of  a  single  line.    A  small  dividJiig^ne 

investigation  found  abundant  proof  of  the  os^atory  ^„  ^^  ^^  their  production ;  they  were  teJted^ith 

5^??  ^the  dectno  discharge,  which  had  been  pre-  .  microscope.    These  lines  were  illuminated  by  the 

dieted  from^e  results  of  a  set  of  experimento  by  gp^k,  and  their  image  examined  by  an  eye-piece 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry  as  iiur  back  as  1848.  magnifying  Ave  diameters.  The  breadth  of  the  image 

I  aiTMiged  in  the  first  phuse  an  appmtns  hke  that  of*  giiglTline  on  the  ground  glass  was  .011  incheii 

of  Feddersen,  but  it  was  soon  found  that,  to  attam  a  that  is,  each  Une  subtended  an  angle  of  8'  84",  reck- 

rotation  of  one  hundred  per  second,  it  was  neceswiy.  ^ning  irom  the  mirror.    With  a  velocity  of  888  per 

in  my  case  to  employ  a  weight  of  800  pounds,  and  m  g^Qo^d  the  mirror  is  able  to  move  tiie  reflected  image 

addition,  when  using  this  foiro,  I  hibored  under  the  through  8'  84"  in  the  .00000084  of  a  second.    If  now 

disadTsntaffe  of  not  being  able  to  vy  tiie  size  or  this  first  discharge  had  actually  lasted  this  minute 

ourvatare  of  ttie  mirror  readily ;  in  short,  it  was  found  portion  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 

to  lack  JUxiMtiyj  •  Atwhty  more  neoessuy  m  the  ^^^ror  would  just  have  carried  the  hnage  of  one  of 

present  cue  than  in  the  investigation  which  engaged  the  bUiok  lines  forward,  so  that,  at  tiieSd  of  this  in- 

the  sttention  of  the  German  physldst.    On  this  ao-  flnitesmal  period,  it  would  have  occupied  the  space 

"^^^  I  decided  to  employ  a  6bme  revolving  mirror  ^^ere  just  befoi^  the  white  Ime  had  been  traced : 

with  a  stationary  achromafao  lens.    The  addition  of  hence,  owing  to  the  retention  of  impressions  by 

an  extra  wheel/with  a  few  other  mechani^d  changes,  the  retina  the  white  central  line  would  have  been 


^^!SV'  "^  v?^.  PT^'  »00  rotations  per  second  were  above-mentioned  mte^al,  the  white  Ime,  not  having 
readilv  obtamed,  the  motion  being  smooth  and  suf-  ^een  much  encroached  on,  would  stiU  have  remained 
fluently  uniform.    In  order  to  measure  the  rate  of     ^iaible.    The  correctness  of  the  above  reasonhiir  can 


"'^""^  pendulum,  when  a  simple  caJculation  far-  tionwith  a  mirror  through  the  sUt,  tiie  bli 

♦*  lii  ®  ^.vT'}^  wheel  to  which  the  mirror  was  gj^^  of  tiie  disk  being  turned  toward  the  eye. 

sttoched.    By  this  method  it  became  possible  to  ^ut  rpo  facilitate  mattSs,  three  sets  of  these  lines  were 

tea  sharp  test  tiie  regularity  of  the  reto  of  the  tnnn,  ^rawn  on  the  small  cirdboard  at  considerable  dis'- 

which  was  found  In  sll  cases  to  be  considerably  trices  apart  to  prevent  confusion,  and  while  iUumi- 

pater  than  wj»  at  iJluecessaiy.    These  detei^^  ^^^  by  tiie  electric  spark  were  examined  witii  in- 

tions  were  afterward  made  with  a  watch  having  creasing  velocities.    With  low  rates  they  were  quite 

Iffge  scoond-spaoes,  the  dots  beinj  made  hy  hand,  as  unchanged  in  appearance,  with  a  velocity  as  high  as 

the  refinement  of  a  seconds  pendulum  and  battery  jqs  pe?second,  a  duration  of  tiie  first  c&scharge  of 

WM  found  for  my  purpose  to  be  superfluous.         ^  .00000068  seconds  would  just  have  obliterated  them ; 

The  muTora  employed  were  alwavs  jphme,  bemg  they  were,  however,  perfectly  distinct,  though  more 

sometimes  silvered  at  the  back,  while  for  tiie  most  f^tly  trailed:  tiie  rete  of  rotation  wu  theS  by  de- 

delicj^  observations  the  rew  surface  was  painted  ^ggg  o^j^d  up  to  883  per  second,  when  the  lines 

1^'  Dl«ckvamishj  M  as  to  destroy  the  second  re-  ^^^^  gtill  distinctly  visible,  tiiough  x>t  course  with 

flection.    They  yanedin  size  fmrn  1.6  inches  squMe,  j^gg  contrast  between  the  white  and  bUck  than  was 

down  to  .8  by  .6  kt,  and  were  iwed  sometimes  double  the  case  with  low  velocities  or  a  stetionary  mirror. 

^r^iJ^L  ^^^liS-i^^w  **  ""^^^  ''°'®''  ^'"'^  This  experiment  proves,  then,  that  tfie  duration 
mirrore  were  employed  together.  of  the  light  accompi^Ting  the  first  discharge  is  con- 
When  brass  points  were  used  as  electrodes,  slderably  less  than  .00000084  of  a  second,  probably 
the  following  were  the  resulte  of  experimento  ^«**  than  half  this  period,  or  loss  than  one  ten  mill- 
to  determine  the  total  duration  of  the  dis-  lonth  of  a  second  of  time, 
charge,  including  both  the  yellow  and  white  Fleetrie  Conductivity  of  Liquids. — ^Experi- 
portions  of  the  electric  spark :  ments  have  been  made  at  the  Sorbonne  to 
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determine  the  electric  conductivity  of  liquids, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  insulators.  Some  of 
the  results  were  as  follows:  Alcohol  was 
easily  decomposed,  considerable  quantities  of 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  some  oxygen,  being  dis- 
engaged. Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  far  worse  con- 
ductor, requiring  twice  the  number  of  Bunsen's 
elements  to  decompose  it  as  alcohol.  Rectified 
petroleum  is  decomposed  with  great  ease.  The 
gas  collected  is  inflammable,  and  during  its 
combustion  it  deposits  carbon  on  the  sides  of 
the  bell-jar  in  which  it  is  contained.  This 
deposit  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  petro- 
leum yapor  in  the  liberated  gas.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  resisting  coils  and  the  rheostat  the 
comparative  conductivity  of  the  various  liquids 
experimented  on  could  be  accurately  recorded. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  numbers  ob- 
tained : 


UQVIDS. 

Water 

Petroleum 

Sulphide  of  Carbon, 

Alcohol 

Ether. 

Oil  of  Turpentine . . 
Benzole 


Tom  of  RhtMlat. 

CoDdaetlTlty. 

55 

1,000 

765 

72 

1,000 

55 

1,180 

49 

1,875 

40 

2,880 

28 

8,480 

16 

An  Explanation  of  Polar  Auroras  and  some 
LigMnirig  Phenomena, — ^In  Comptes  Rendus^ 
for  May  81,  1869,  is  found  a  note  by  M.  Le 
Roux,  suggesting  an  explanation  of  certain 
meteorological  jphenomena.  He  had  studied 
the  luminous  effects  produced  by  electrostatic 
induction  in  rarefied  gases,  where  the  vessels 
containing  them  were  formed  of  a  continuous 
insulating  material,  and  devoid  of  all  metallic 
communication  with  the  exterior,  and  he  re- 
gards those  effects  as  manifested  by  true  cur- 
rents which  illuminate  the  gaseous  masses  in  the 
body  of  which  they  are  propagated.  The  same 
causes  operating  on  the  large  scale  of  Nature,  he 
thinks,  must  produce  the  luminous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  electricity  of  the  globe  to  which  is 
given  the  name  of  polar  auroras ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  difi^sed  part  of  the  glows  which 
constitute  them  to  an  electrostatical  induction 
seated  in  the  highest  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
under  the  influence  of  the  discharges  of  the 
aurora.  On  the  same  hypothesis  he  explains 
a  remarkable  circumstance  which  often  accom- 
panies the  lustre  of  the  lightning-discharge. 
>Yhen  the  lightning  strikes,  it  produces  an 
illumination  which  surrounds  the  perfectly- 
serene  regions  of  the  sky,  when  there  are  any. 
This  he  supposes  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
return-shock  which  must  take  place  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  through  the  effect  of  the  discharge 
which  constitutes  the  lightning,  the  clouds  re- 
vert to  their  neutral  condition.  As  to  heat- 
lightning,  so  called,  which  is  observed  in  a 
clear  sky  at  a  certain  height  above  the  hori- 
zon, he  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  same 
cause — the  propagation  of  electric  currents 
through  strata  of  rarefied  air. 


ELLIOTT,  Chables,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  Meth- 
odist  clergyman,  editor,  author,  and  college 

f  resident,  bom  in  Killybegs,  County  Doneg^, 
reland.  May  6, 1792 ;  died  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  January  6, 1869.    He  became  connected 
with  the  Wedeyans  very  early,  and,  having  re- 
solved to  enter  the  ministry  in  that  connectioD, 
commenced  a  course  of  study,  and  in  1815  Ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
but  was  refused,  because  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously take  the  prescribed  test.    By  tbe  aid 
of  some  of  the  eminent  scholars  connected 
with  the  university,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  education  fully  equivalent  to  that 
afforded  in  its  regular  course.    He  emigrated 
to  America  early  in  1818,  and  was  at  once  re- 
ceived into  the  travelling  connection  of  the 
Ohio  Conference.    For  the  first  four  years  he 
endured  with  cheerfulness  the  hardships  of  the 
itinerancy  in  a  new  country,  travelling  over 
extensive  circuits,  and  experiencing  all  the 
privations  of  pioneer  life.    In  1822  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  mission  among 
the  Wyandot  Indians,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and 
was  about  the  same  time  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Ohio  District.     In  1827  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Madison  Col- 
lege, Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  four 
years.     In  1831  he  was  stationed  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  soon  after  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
that  district.    In  1838  he  became  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Cor^erence  Journal^  one  of  the  oflS- 
cial  organs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  after  some  years  was  transferred  U>  the 
editorship  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
at    Cincinnati,  in  which  post  he   remained 
till  1848.    He  then  entered  again  upon  the 
regular  work  of  the  clergy,  but  in  1852  Tras 
reelected  editor,   this   time  of  the   Central 
Christiam,  Advocate  of  St.  Louis,  and  mani- 
fested the  same  ability  which  had  rendered 
him  so  popular  as  an  editor  in  his  previous 
labors  in  that  field  of  effort.    In  1856  he  vas 
chosen  president  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  till  I860,  when  he  resigned,  to  com- 
plete an  historical  work  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.   In  1864  he  was  agdn  elected  president 
of  the  university,  and  served  till  1867,  when, 
feelmg  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  asked  to  be 
put  upon  the  superannuated-list.    Besides  his 
editorial  labors,  Dr.  Elliott  wrote  a  "  Treatise 
on  Baptism,"  1834  :   "  Reminiscences  of  the 
Wyandot  Mission  ;'>    "Life  of  Bishop  Bobj 
erts;"  "Delineation  of  Roman  Oathoficism, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1851 ;  "History  of  the  Great  Se; 
cession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1855 ;  «  Political  Romanism,"  1858 ;  "  History 
of  the   Methodist  Episcopal   Church  in  the 
South  and  West  from  1844  to  1866,"  1868.    A 
thorough  scholar,  with  a  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive intellect,  a  powerful  and  forcible 
rather  than  a  remarkably  graceful  writer,  ana 
a  man  who  did  well  whatever  he  undertoox  to 
do.  Dr.  Elliott  has  left  behind  him  an  ennaWe 
reputation. 
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ELLIS,  Sir  Hknbt,  K.  H.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  whUe  tho  Republican  party,  being  apparently 

F.  S.  A.,  an  English  bibliographer,  antiquarian,  a  minority  of  the  people,  but  ftilly  controlling 

and  author,  for  fifty-six  years  connected  with  most  of  the  large  cities  and  several  provinces, 

the  British  Museum,  bom  in  London,  Novom-  showed  itself  determined  to  leave  no  means, 

ber  29,  1777;  died  there,  November  15,  1869.  including  even  an  appeal  to  arms,  untried  to 

He  was   educated  at  the  Merchant  Tailors*  secure  to  the  country  the  most  popular  form 

School,   and  at  St  John^s  College,  Oxford,  of  self-government,  through  the  establishment 

where  he  graduated  A.  B.,  in  1799,  and  B.  0.  of  republican  institutions.     These  attempts 

L.,  1802 ;  was  assistant-librarian  of  the  Bod-  were,  however,  unsuccessftil ;    the   Govem- 

leian  Library,  at  Oxford,  la  1797  and  till  1800;  ment  made  its  authority  respected  by  prompt 

in  1800  he  was  temporarily  employed  as  an  and  energetic  action,  and  came  at  length  to 

assistant  at  the  British  Museum;  in  1805  he  the  understanding  with  the  minority  of  the 

was  appointed  Assistant-Librarian ;  in  1806,  Cortes  that  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the 

Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books;  in  1812  trans-  throne  would  be  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  nephew 

ferred  to  the  Department  of  Manuscripts ;  and  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy.   At  the  end 

in  1814  appointed  Secretary.    Li  1827  he  was  of  the  year  no  election  had,  however,  been 

made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  and  held.    (See  Spain.) 

continued  in  that  position  till  1856,  when  he  The  Hpanish  Government  remained  unwa- 
resigned.  From  1849  to  1856  he  also  served  vering  in  its  determination  to  subdue  the 
as  Secretary  of  the  Museum.  He  was  Secre-  revolution  in  Cuba,  continued  throughout  the 
tary  of  the  Society  of  Anti<maries  from  1818  year  to  send  retoforcements  of  troops  to  the 
to  1854,  and  Director  of  the  hociety  from  1854  island,  and  declined  to  enter  into  any  diplo- 
to  1858,  and  edited  their  annual  volumes  of  matic  negotiations  concerning  it  with  other 
Areh€Boloffia,  collecting  valuable  documents  for  powers.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  war 
it,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  adding  some  was  not  ended.  (8ee  Cuba.) 
important  essays  of  his  own.  Aside  from  this  In  France,  new  elections  took  place  for  the 
labor,  Sir  Henry  was,  during  his  long  career,  Corps  L^gislatif^  which  proved  that  the  Oppo- 
constantlj  engaged  in  literary  labors,  mostly  sition  was  gaining  a  little  more  ground,  and  a 
rather  in  the  way  of  editing  and  compOing  great  deal  more  courage.  The  city  of  Paris 
than  in  the  production  of  original  works.  He  elected  many  of  the  most  violent  Republicans 
edited  in  tms  way,  with  many  valuable  anno-  of  France,  adding,  to  those  who  were  in  the 
tations,  and  prefaces,  and  memoirs,  three  of  the  Legislative  body  before,  such  men  as  Bancel, 
fifteen  volumes  quarto  of  '^  Old  En^ish  Chron-  Gambetta,  Baspail,  Bochefort,  Emmanuel  Ara- 
icles  ;'*  ttvo  volumes  quarto  of  '*  Brandos  Ob-  go,  and  others.  In  a  number  of  large  cities, 
servations  on  Popular  Antiquities ;''  a  "  Gen-  tumults  occurred  at  the  elections,  idl  of  which 
era!  Introduction,^*  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  to  were  easily  ouelled.  The  Emperor  was,  how- 
*^  Domesday  Book  ;^'  a  very  elaborate  edition  ever^  induced  by  these  movements  to  make, 
of  Dugdale's  *^  Monaatieum  Anglieanum^^^  in  on  opening  the  Chambers  in  November,  far- 
eight  quarto  volumes;  Dugdale^s  "History  of  going  promises  of  liberal  reforms,  inviting  an 
St.  Paulas  Cathedral,"  with  large  additions,  in  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  personal, 
one  volume;  twelve  volumes  of  "Original  and  a  restoration  of  constitutional  or  parlia- 
Letters  Illustrative  of  English  History,''  the  montary  government.  This  change  of  govem- 
letters  being  selected  with  excellent  Judgment  ment  satisfied  moderate  Liberals,  like  OUivier, 
by  Sir  Henry;  four  volumes  for  the  "Library  while  the  more  advanced  Badicals  will  be  sat- 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,''  on  the  Elgin,  isfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  reSstablish- 
Phigalean  and  Townley  Marbles  in  the  British  ment  of  the  republic.  (See  Fbakce.) 
Museum ;  seven  or  eight  volumes,  and  parts  In  Great  Britain,  the  Liberal  Ministry  of 
of  volumes,  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  the  Gladstone  carried  one  of  the  greatest  reform 
^^  Latin  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,"  for  measures  in  the  history  of  the  country  during 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  He  received  the  the  present  century,  the  disestablishment  of 
Hanoverian  Guelphio  Order  of  Knighthood  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  to  a  success- 
from  William  IV.,  in  1888 ;  was  elected  a  Fel-  fhl  end.  The  House  of  Lords  made  a  faint  at- 
low  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1807,  and  tempt  to  use  its  power  and  interpose  its  veto, 
of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1811.  He  was  also  a  but  the  threat  of  the  Government,  that  in  such 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  Yice-Prcsi-  a  case  it  would  appeal  to  the  country,  made 
dent  of  the  Boyal  Literary  Fund,  and  mem-  the  Lords  at  once  recede  fh)m  their  position, 
ber  of  most  of  the  learned  and  antiquarian  The  next  great  (question,  which  is  likely  to  en- 
societies  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  gage  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the 
EUBOPE.  During  the  year  1869  affairs  in  coming  year,  is  the  land  reform.  (See  Gbeat 
Europe  were  of  a  more  peaceful  character  Bbttaix.) 

tBan  in  1868.    In  Spain,  the  political  excite-  The  Liberal  Ministry  of  Austria  continues  to 

ment  attending  the  reconstruction  of  the  coun-  grapple  courageously  with  the  immense  diffi- 

try  led  several   times  to  violent  outbreaks,  culties  which  obstruct  the  reconstruction  and 

The  minority  of  the  Cortes,  in  union  with  the  consolidation  of  the  empire.    Hungary  is  fully 

Government,  showed  themselves  bent  upon  reconciled,  for  she  obtained  all  she  wanted ; 

restoring  the  monarchical  form  of  government^  but  two  other  powerful  nationalities  of  the 
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empire,  the  Gzeohs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  the  Poles  of  Gallicia,  are  now  demanding 
the  same  semi-independent  administration,  and 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  four  antonomons 
parts.  The  government,  though  it  has  not  jet 
made  up  its  mind  to  grant  these  demands, 
again  declared  in  1869  its  readiness  to  grant 
far-reaching  concessions,  which,  of  course,  will 
strengthen  instead  of  arresting  the  decentral- 
iziog  movement.  A  serious  outbreak,  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  among 
the  Slavi  of  Dalmatia,  arose  in  the  first  place 
from  an  obnoxious  military  law,  not  from  the 
nationality  question ;  but  the  avowed  sympa- 
thy of  the  Blavi  of  Russia  and  Turkey  with 
the  movement  most  have  again  convinced  the 
statesmen  of  Austria  that,  as  long  as  thev  do 
not  succeed  in  bringing  the  nationality  difficul- 
ty to  a  satisfactory  dose,  they  must  expect 
serious  troubles  from  every  new  complication. 

(Sm  AlTSTBIA.) 

Prussia  is  still  satisfied  with  the  beginning 
that  has  been  made  in  the  consolidation  of 
Germany,  and  is  quietly  awaiting  the  steps 
which  the  Bonth-German  Governments  may 
take  toward  Joining  the  union.  In  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  the  government  and  people 
are  in  full  accord  in  desiring  to  hasten  the  en- 
trance of  Baden  into  the  uuion  as  much  as 
possible;  but,  in  Bavaria,  the  Oatholic  party  is 
at  present  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  last 
elections  held  in  November  gave  to  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  union  a  decided 
majority  in  the  Second  Chamber. 

The  principal  features  in  the  policy  of  Rus- 
sia were,  again,  the  efibrts  to  destroy  wholly 
the  Polish  nationality,  and  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  its  conquests  in  Central  Asia.  The 
cruelty  with  which  the  former  design  is  car- 
ried out  has  but  few  parallels  in  m^em  his- 
tory ;  but  none  of  the  great  powers  found  it  in 
their  interest  to  interfere.  In  the  other  ques- 
tion, that  of  Central  Asia,  Russia  is  advancing 
with  great  caution,  in  order  to  allay  as  much 
as  possible  the  suspicions  of  England ;  but  this 
caution  barely  conceals  the  tenacity  with 
which  she  pursues  the  traditional  policy  of 
establishing  Russian  ascendency  in  Asiatic 
politics.    {See  Russia.) 

The  Government  of  Turkey  had,  in  1869, 
less  than  its  usual  measure  of  trouble.  The 
insurrection  of  Candia  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  wholly  subdued,  and  no  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  importance  occurred  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Serious  diffi- 
culties arose,  however,  on  the  one  hand  with 
Persia,  and  on  the  other  with  Egypt.  Both, 
though  threatening  immediate  wars,  were 
diplomatically  adjusted,  but  are  certain  to 
appear  again.    (See Turkey;  Eoyft.) 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1869,  according  to 
the  official  censuses,  or  calculations  publish^  at 
that  time,  the  population  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  all  about  294,500,000,  was  as  fol- 
lows (the  countries  being  arranged  in  order  of 
the  population) : 


COUNTRIES. 


Raulft 

France 

AnBtro-HanearUn  MoDArcky 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . . 
North-German  Confedemt^n 

Itolv 

Bpaln 

Tarkey 

Bonth-German  Statea 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Belgium 

Bumania 

FortngaL 

Netherlands  (ft  Luxemhnrg). 

Switzerland 

Denmark  

Greece 

Senrla 

Papal  Statea 

Honten^TO 

Andorra 

Liechtenstein 

San  Marino 

Monaco 


i| 


orefoOdil  if|| 


68,900,000 

88,10t,004 

86,658,000 

80,980,000 

20,006,00» 

25,527,016 

16,046,317 

10,610,000 

8,608,446 

6,815,807 

4,807,7M 

4,606,510 

8,984,046 

8,828,000 

2,610,494 

1,758,787 

1,848,623 

1,838,000 

788,131 

100,000 

18,000 

8,830 

74K)S 

8,127 


]86^'65 
1866 

1866 

1069 

1887 

1867 

1864 
(estimated) 

1867 

1865 

1897 

1865 

1868 

1867-'6B 

1868 

1808 

1861-'65 

1865 

1868 
(eatlmated) 
(estimated) 

1867 

186B 

1865 


SIS 

13.0 

lis 

lOS 
tl 
5J 
U 
3.0 
S.0 
1,7 
U 
1.4 
1.1 
08 
OjS 
0^ 

OS 


0.1 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  order  of  their  extent,  together  with 
the  percentage  each  constitutes  of  the  total 
area  of  Europe,  which  is  about  8,781,000  square 
miles : 


COUlfTRIES. 


BuBsia  (European) 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. . 

France 

Spain 

North-German  Confederation. 

Turkey  (European) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Itoly 

Bumania 

South-German  States 

Portugal 

Greece 

Scrvia 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Netherlands  (and  Luxemburg) 

Belgium 

Papal  StAtes 

Montenegro 

Andorra 

Liechtenstein 

San  Marino 

Monaco 


8,060,813 

290,960 

240,881 

209,428 

195,607 

160,207 

136,980 

121,115 

109,837 

46,700 

44,423 

37,977 

19,353 

16,816 

15,722 

14,732 

12,680 

11,373 

4,552 

1,700 

149 

62 

21 

5 


1.1 
6.3 
5.5 
6.1 
4.S 
3.$ 
3.d 
2.9 
1.3 
1.S 
0.9 
0.5 
OA 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.1 


••  • 
•  •  • 


EXETER,  Right  Rev,  Hkxrt  Phiixpowb, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  o^  an  English  preW«» 
author,  and  oontrovernalist,  born  in  Bndg- 
water,  Somersetshh-e,  May  6,  1778;  died  at 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  September  18, 
1869.    While  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  father  re- 

moyed  to  Gloucester,  and  became  the  Isndlo^ 
of  the  Bell  Inn,  of  that  city.  The  son  recei  w 
his  early  education  at  the  Cathedral  Bchool  w 
Gloucester,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ©o^^P^f^ 
successfully  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Ohns" 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B*  ^^  *^ 
June,  1795,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  while  W 
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fieventeen  years  old,  was  elected  to  a  Somerset-  '^  Letters,^'  to  say  that  they  resulted  in  cement- 
shire  Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College.  Under  ing  a  warm  personal  friendship  between  Mr. 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Roath,  principal  of  Mag-  Bntler  and  his  able  antagonist,  which  continued 
dalen  College,  he  commenciBd  the  study  of  throughtheir  lives,  notwithstanding  their  wide- 
theology  and  of  the  works  of  the  early  fathers,  ly  diyerse  opinions.  In  1827  Dr.  Phillpotts 
bat  did  not  reoeive  deacon^s  orders  tUl  1802,  discussed  in  another  yolume  the  question,  then 
haying  preyiously  been  elected  Prsolector  of  a  yitally  important  one  in  English  parties,  how 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  one  of  the  public  ex-  far  it  would  be  safe  to  concede  the  Roman 
aminers  of  the  candidates  for  honors.  In  1804  Catholic  daims  ?  And,  while  his  hostility  to 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  married  the  same  the  Catholics  was  in  no  whit  abated,  and  he 
year  to  Miss  Suiteea,  a  niece  of  Lady  Eldon.  vigorously  opposed  any  concessions  to  them 
He  was  offered  the  next  year  (1805)  the  prin-  without  sufficient  guarantees,  he  yet  differed 
cipalahip  of  Hertford  College,  but  declined  it.  from  most  of  his  conservative  friends,  in  avow- 
He  was  presented  to  two  livings  by  the  Crown  ing  his  belief  that  they  could  give  guarantees 
(through  Lord  Eldon's  influence),  both  sine-  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  with- 
cures.  In  1806  he  added  to  his  other  appoint-  out  violating  their  consciences.  He  opposed, 
ments  that  of  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur-  however,  the  measures  proposed  by  Canning, 
hiun,  and  defended  his  patron,  in  some  brilliant  then  premier,  and  the  bills  brought  forward  by 
pamphlets,  against  the  strictures  of  Lingard,  Mr.  Stanley  (afterward  Earl  of  Derby),  (see 
the  Bomon  Catholic  historian.  Further  pre-  DBSBY,in  this  volume),  and  persisted  that  they 
ferments  awuted  him ;  he  was  appointed  Vicar  did  not  require  sufficient  assurances  of  the 
of  Bishop^s  Mlddleham,  near  Durham,  in  1806 ;  national  si^ety.  In  1828  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Rector  of  Gateshead,  and  master  of  King  James  ton,  then  premier,  nominated  Dr.  Phillpotts  to 
Hospital  there,  inl808 ;  assigned  to  a  prebendal  the  deanery  of  Chester,  and  his  enemies  in- 
stall in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1809 ;  appointed  sisted,  most  unwarrantably,  the  duke  himself 
incumbent  of  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  Durham,  being  witness,  that  this  promotion  and  that  to 
in  1810;  and  in  1814  another,  and  far  richer,  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  which  followed  in 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral  was  con-  1880,  were  the  price  paid  to  him  for  his  aban- 
ferredonhim.  Thus,  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  donment  of  his  anti-Catholic  prejudices.  His 
and  when  he  had  been  in  priest's  orders  but  subsequent  career  showed  that  these  charges 
ten  years,  he  was  holding  five  livings  and  two  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  was  consecrated 
prebendal  stalls,  and,  soon  after,  was  offered,  bishop,  January  2,  1881,  and  the  following 
but  declined,  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Clogher.  autumn  made  several  able  speeches  in  the 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  emphatically  High  Church  House  of  Lords,  where  he  soon  proved  him- 
in  his  reu^^ous  views,  and  almost  necessarily  self  one  of  the  readiest  and  soundest  debaters 
intensely  conservative  in  his  political  opinions ;  in  that  body.  In  these  he  took,  as  heretofore, 
and  with  these  sentiments  he  combmed  a  bit-  a  high  conservative  position,  and  opposed  the 
ter  and  argumentative  hostility  to  Roman  Ca-  Catholics  with  all  his  old  vigor.  He  was,  for 
tholicism.  It  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  then,  more  than  thirty  sessions,  a  very  constant  at- 
that  his  earlier  as  well  as  his  later  publi-  tendant  upon  the  sittings  ofthe  House  of  Lords, 
cations  should  have  been  devoted  either  to  the  and  was  the  most  active  and  spirited  debater 
defense  of  the  Conservative  Government  and  among  the  lords  spiritual.  In  his  diocese  he 
its  measures,  the  support  of  old  practices  and  was  an  active  tractarian  and  ritualist,  sustain- 
abusea,  or  to  vigorous,  though  not  always  very  ing  with  all  his  old  force  the  Oxford  Anglo- 
temperate,  assaults  on  Catholicism.  In  1820  Catholic  views,  and  putting  the  tractarians  into 
the  valuable  living  of  Stanhope  fell  vacant,  the  livmgs  of  the  diocese  wherever  he  could, 
and  was  conferred  at  once  by  the  Bishop  of  He  had  almost  always  a  controversy  on  hand 
Durham  upon  Mr.  Phillpotts.  Here  he  lived  with  some  recusant  clergyman,  and  it  was  a 
in  baronial  style,  and,  bemg  county  magistrate  common  saying  that  the  peace  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  clergyman,  managed  to  have  some  was  more  continually  broken  in  Devonshire  and 
controversy  on  his  hands  most  of  the  time.  Comwdl  than  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
His  nature  was  so  combative  that  he  could  not  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  fondness  for 
rest  without  some  conflict,  religious,  political,  controversy,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he 
or  dogmatical  on  hand,  and,  for  the  next  eight  would  carry  it,  the  Gorham  case,  which  made  a 
years,  he  bombarded  the  nation  with  pamphlets  great  stir  in  its  day  was  a  conspicuous  example, 
on  all  these  topics,  and  made  himself  feared  Mr.  Gk>rham,  already  an  old  man,  and  an  incum- 
by  his  opponents.  To  this  period  also  belongs  bent  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  was  preferred 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  controversial  works ;  to  the  living  of  Bramford  Speke.  He  was  not 
and  one  which,  for  its  exceptional  fairness,  jus-  tractarian  nor  High  Church,  and  Bishop  Phill- 
tice,  and  logical  power,  will  always  be  regarded  potts  went  out  of  his  way  to  examine  him, 
as  his  greatest  contribution  to  polemic  litera-  pronounced  him  unsound  in  the  faith,  and  re- 
tore — *^  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  on  his  fused  to  institute  him  into  the  new  living.  Mr. 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  A  sup-  Grorham  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  which 
plementary  letter,  in  a  small  volume,  was  pub-  gave  judgment  against  the  bishop ;  but  he  still 
ilsbed  the  next  year  (1826).  It  is,  perhaps,  the  refused  to  act.  Archbishop  Sumner  (the  Arch- 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  these  bishop  of  Canterbury)  hereupon  very  quietly 
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institated  Mr.  Gorham  in  the  living,  over  the  their  legitimate  conclusion,  hj  throwing  up  his 

bishop's  head;  whereupon  that  fiery  prelate  see  like  the  non-juring  bishops  of  James  II/s 

anathematized  the  archbishop.    Mr.  Gorham,  time.    The  Bishop  of  Exeter    was   a  most 

however,  lived  and  died  Yioar  of  Bramford  voluminous  writer ;  the  titles  of  his  books 

Speke,  and  even  became  reconciled  to  his  dio-  and  pamphlets  fill  nearly    thirty   pages   of 

ceson.  Archbish  op  Sumner  survived  the  anath-  the  British-Museum  Catalogne  ;   but  thej  are 

ema  of  Bishop  PhiUpotts,  and  he  did  not  ven*  mostly  controversial,  and  oomparatively  fev 

tore  upon  carrying  out  his  denunciations  to  of  them  will  survive  their  author. 


F 

FELT,  Rev.  Joseph  Bablow,  LL.  D.,  one  of  in  1829  removed  to  Portland.    lu  18S1  he  was 
the  most  industrious  and  learned  antiquarian  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and,  though 
writers  and  scholars  in  America,  bom  in  Sa-  the  youngest  member,  he  soon  acquired  marked 
lem,  Mass.,  in  1789 ;  died  there,  September  8,  distinction  as  a  debater.     From  1832  to  1889 
1869.    He  was  educated  in  Salem  and  at  Dart-  Mr.  Fessenden   devoted   himself  exclusiyelj 
mouth  OoUege,  N.  H.,  where  he  graduated  in  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  very  soon  rose 
1813 ;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Sam-  to  the  first  rank,  both  as  a  counsellor  and 
uel  Worcester,  D.D.,andwa8  licensed  to  preach  advocate.    In  1838  he  declined  to  becomes 
in  1815.    He  was  pastor  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  from  candidate  for  Opngress.    The  next  year  he 
1821  to  1824,  and  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  from  1825  was  again  in  the  State  Le^slature,  and,  al- 
to 1834.    But  his  largest  usefulness  was  in  la-  though  a  Whig  in  a  Democratic  body,  he  waa 
bors  outside  of  the  ministry.    Hardly  any  other  made  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  to 
man  in  New  England  had  made  himself  so  thor-  revise  the  Statutes  of  the  State.    In  1840  he 
oughly  acquainted  with  New  England  history  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Whig 
as  he.    His  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  were  candidate  for  Oongress,  and  was  elected,  ont- 
those  of  an  antiquarian.    Many  evidences  of  running  the  strength  of  his  party.    Although 
his  patient  labor  are  among  the  State  arduves  he  was  then  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Be 
of  Massachusetts.    In  April,  1836,  he  was  com-  made   a   very  favorable   impression   by  his 
missioned  by  Governor  Everett  to  arrange  the  speeches  on  the  Loan  Bill,  Bankrupt  Act,  Ap- 
ancient  State  j^apers,  which  were  in  ^most  propriation  Bill,  and  other  measures.    He  de- 
hopeless  confusion.    They  are  now  comprised  dined  a  renomination  in  1848,  and  returned 
in  several  scores  of  carefuUy-dassified  volumes,  to  his  profession.    In  the  same  year  he  re- 
in 1839  he  was  appointed  to  visit  England  to  ceived  the  votes  of  his  party  in  the  Legislature 
search  for  duplicate  records,  the  originals  of  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  had  been  lost.    The  British  authorities  For  the  two  years  following  he  served  in  the 
declined,  however,  to  allow  Americans  to  have  Legislature.    While  a  member,  in  1845,  he 
access  to  their  offices  at  that  time,  fearing  they  again  received  the  votes  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
might  find  evidence  bearing  upon  the  north-  I^dature  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
eastern  boundary  question,  then  pending.    Dr.  Senate.    From  1845  to  1852  he  was  in  private 
Felt  accordingly  postponed  his  visit  until  1845,  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  profession  with  a 
when  he  spent  six  weeks  in  England  with  sue-  constantly-extending  practice  and  reputation, 
cessful  results.    He  then  returned,  and  finally  During  this  period  he  attracted  great  attention 
completed  his  labor  on  the  State  archives  in  in  legal  circles  by  his  argument  before  ^o 
1846.    Of  his  published  works,  the  principal  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  by  which  be 
are,  the  '^Annals  of  Salem;"  the  "History  of  succeeded  in  reversing  a  decision  by  Judge 
Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamiltoxi,"  in  which  are  Story.    In  1850,  in  a  contest  for  Congress,  in^ 
numerousbiographies;  the  "Ecclesiastical  His-  which  he  had  been  nnwiUingly  constraine^ 
tory  of  New  England!,"  with  various  shorter  the  seat  was  given  to  his  conapetitor,  but 
bioCTaphical  sketches  and  historical  essays.  In  he  declined  to  contest  the  decision,  althougb 
1857  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  claims  were  believed  to  be  valid.    He  was 
Dartmouth ;  and  he  bore  many  honorary  titles  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Oonvenbon 
from  various  antiquarian  and  historicd  socie-  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  toe 
ties.  presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  LL.  D.,  an  vention  of  1848,  which  nominated  General 

American  statesman,  financier,  and  Senator,  Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the  clams  ot 

bom  in  Boscaweu,  N.  H.,  October  16,  1806  ;  Mr.  Webster ;  and  a  member  of  the  Oonten- 

died  in  Portland,  Me.,  September  8, 1869.    His  tion  of  1852,  which  nominated  General  Scott, 

father  was  Samud  Fessenden,  a  distmguished  In  1858  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 

lawyer  in  Maine,  who  preceded  him  to  the  by  one  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  but,  as 

tomb  but  a  few  months.     He  graduated  at  a  concurrent  vote  was  required,  there  was  n^ 

Bowdoin  College  in  1828,  studied  law,  was  choice.    In  the  succeeding  year  (l^).^]"' 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  opened  an  oflBce  Fessenden  was  again  a  member  of  the  Legwia- 

in  Bridgton,  Oumberland  County,  Me.,  and  ture,  which  was  Democratic  in  both  brancnes. 
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The  Kansas-Nebraska  question  operating  as  a  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  were  our 
disturbing  element^  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now  oxUj  foreign  markets,  and  national  bankruptcy 
chosen  Senator  by  both  branches  on  the  first  seemed  at  least  possible.  Mr.  Fessenden  then 
ballot  by  a  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Free-soil  found  it  his  duty,  and  a  duty  as  imperative  as 
Democrats.  This  signalized  the  formation  of  it  was  arduous,  to  raise  at  once  the  large  sums 
the  Renublican  party  in  Maine,  in  which  Mr.  necessary  for  carrying  on  tiie  war,  and  at  the 
Fessenaen  remained  eyer  afterward  a  leading  same  time  to  enhance  the  vidue  of  the  securi- 
exponent  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  ties  already  afloat.  What  were  needed  to  effect 
the  23d  of  February,  1854,  and  on  the  night  this  were  victories.  Who  had  fkith  in  victories 
of  March  dd  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  to  come?  The  people.  To  them,  then,  would 
and  effective  speeches  delivered  against  the  the  secretary  appeal,  and  to  them  were  offered 
Nebraska  Bill.  He  reviewed  the  whole  history  the  renowned  seven-thirties.  The  people  only 
of  the  bill,  showed  its  bearings  and  necessary  needed  an  opportunity  to  attest  their  faith  in 
results,  claiming  that  the  South  already  re-  the  fature,  and  the  subscriptions  poured  in  by 
ceived  her  full  dues,  and  the  whole  cause  of  millions  every  day.  By  withholoing  any  tar- 
diBsensioa  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ther  immediate  issue  of  greenbacks,  the  State 
South  to  reb  the  North  of  the  little  left  her.  banks  were  induced  to  adopt  the  nationid 
This  effort  made  him  at  once  a  leading  member  system.  So  successful  had  been  Mr.  Fessen- 
of  the  Senate,  and  his  voice  was  heard  when-  den^s  policy,  that,  on  resigning  his  chair  to  re- 
ever  any  important  question  was  in  order,  turn  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865, 
Thus  we  find  him  introducing  the  French  gold  had  fallen  to  99  premium,  and  on  the  11th 
Spoliation  Bill ;  opposing  a  bill  to  increase  the  of  May  following  it  stood  at  80.  Another  part 
army;  discussing  a  hill  to  protect  UDited  States  of  the  secretary's  policy  was  urging  on  Con- 
offioers ;  speaking  on  the  relations  with  Eng-  gress  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a  more 
land,  on  Kansas  ^airs,  on  the  Iowa  Senatorial  oomprehenuve  and  effective  system  of  taxa- 
election,  etc.,  etc  He  reviewed  President  Bu-  tion.  During  this  time  he  had  been  rejected 
ohonan'a  message  on  the  Kansas  question  in  to  the  Senate  for  six  years.  In  the  spring  of 
the  most  severe  manner,  charging  not  only  1868  the  trial  of  President  Johnson  occupied 
that  its  tone  was  partisan  and  partial,  but  that  the  attention  of  Congress.  Mr.  Fessenden,  in 
it  ignored  well-known  facts,  and  stated  things  his  capacity  as  Senator,  was  an  ex-offieio  juror, 
that  could  not  be  true.  During  all  this  time  As  the  days  passed,  now  bringing  tidings  of 
he  was  doing  his  share  of  the  business  of  the  the  close  of  evidence,  the  te£ous  summing 
Senate,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  up,  and  the  delay  of  preparing  for  the  ques- 
Finance  Committee.  Returned  to  the  Senate  tion,  it  became  rumored  about  that  certain 
for  six  years,  in  1859,  and  that  without  the  Bepublican  Senators  would  vote  for  the  Presi- 
formality  of  a  previous  nomination,  he  was  at  dent's  acquittal,  and  among  tiiem  was  named 
once  made  churman  of  the  Finance  and  li-  Mr.  Fessenden.  He  had,  it  was  true,  voted 
brary  Committees,  and  appointed  a  Regent  of  for  the  passage  of  the  Tenure-of-office  Act 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Bowdoin  College  over  the  President's  veto;  his  whole  con- 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  gressional  record  had  been  above  reproach ; 
1858,  and  Harvard  pidd  him  the  same  compli-  and  during  his  secretaryship  his  Judgment  had 
ment  in  1864.  He  was  one  of  the  members  been  severely  tested.  Still,  the  rumor  proved 
of  the  Peace  Conference  which  met  in  Febru-  correct,  and  Senator  Fessenden's  vote  was  given 
ary,  1861.  Throughout  the  war,  Mr.  Fessen-  on  the  side  of  acquittal.  For  this  he  gave  his 
den,  in  his  character  of  Senator,  was  a  firm  reasons.  After  going  over  the  case  at  length, 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Union  cause,  giving  it  he  said : 

the  assistance  of  his  logic,   eloouence,   and  In  the  case  of  an  elective  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 

counsel,   and,  as   chairman  of  the  Fmance  and  powerful  people,  living  under  a  written  Consti- 

Committee,  aiding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  tation,  there  is  maoh  more  at  stake  in  such  a  pro- 

ury  in  maintaining  the  national  credit.    Mr.  ceeding;  than  the  fkte  of  the  individual.    The  office 

ni,— «.  ■m^^^A^m^.Jk  v.\i  <i/v/«.A4-A«Trai«:,^  yv«  *\^^  oAfi,  of  President  Ib  ono  of  the  ffreat  coordinate  branches 

Ohwe  resigned  his  sewetMyship  on  the  80th  ^f  the  Government,  having  its  defined  powers,  privi- 

of  June,  loo4r.    An  instant  panic  ensued,  and  Wes,  and  duties ;  as  essential  to  the  very  framework 

gold,  that  subtle  index  of  public  feeling,  rose  or  the  Qovemment  as  any  other,  and  to  be  touched 

from  90  premium  on  June  80th  to  186  premium  '^^  •■  careful  a  hand.    Any  thing  which  conduces 

on  July  nth.    The  new  secretary  would  be  teweakenits  hold  upon  the  respect  of  the  people,  to 

uv   **"*•  ^  *"j^ ««"  TOvx^?i;»i  J    w  4JUXU.  wv  break  down  the  barriers  which  surround  it,  to  make 

expected  to  quiet  this  storm,  and  Mr.  Fessen-  u  the  mere  sport  of  temporary  minorities,  tends  to 

den  was  chosen  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  the  great  injury  of  our  Qovemment,  and  inflicts  a 

new  secretary.    He  hesitated  to  accept.    His  wound  upon  constitutional  liberty.    It  is  evident, 

health  was  deUcate,  and  the  responsibility  ^f-  Jfe'^^"!?*  ^®?™f  **^  ^^'  *^*  9^1?^^^^  ^^'  which  a 

ficult  «id  oyerwhdming.    SenLij  and  Oab-  ^^/.fetftoK^I^^p'S;>VS^^^ 

met  officers  urged,  however,  and  he  entered  other  hands,  and  especially  where  the  hands  which 

on  his  duties  on  the  5th  of  July.    The  whole  receive  it  are  to  be  the  same  which  take  it  fh>m  him, 

country  looked  to  him  for  aid.    The  paper  should  be  ofsuch  a  character  as  to  commend  itself  at 

doUar  was  worth  only  thirty-four  cents.    The  T!l!f3nr^n'^^l^ati^^^ 

«.«!*  M^f  ^^«.iyv<.««.  \.Ja  "k*««  ^«rv„:^»;i  /'^«.  !.«*  '^  question  an  adequate  cause.    It  should  be  free 

sale  of  new  loans  had  been  provided  for,  but  from  the  taint  of  party ;  leave  no  reasonable  ground 

they  found    oomparatiyely   few    purchasers,  of  suspicion  upon  the  motives  of  those  who  inflict  the 
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penalty,  and  address  itself  to  the  country  and  the  bar  he  rarely  exceeded  three-fourths  of  an 

civilized  world  as  a  measure  justly  called  for  by  the  i,o„- ;«  anpAtinff  and  when  h«  was  trftiwrfprrA^ 

gjvij,  »r  a.,  oriine  .nd  tha  nec««ity  for  if  punUh-  Jj*""  ^  ^^S^^ tTjSe  fej  fouSS  S 

.         *       J, ,  Webster  ever  had  there  in  clear  and  compact 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  conferred  by  gtatement.    But  what  particularly  gave  forw 

the  Constitution  m  terms  so  general  as  to  oc-  to  his  words  was,  the  high  character  of  the 

casion  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  reeard  man.    Mr.  Fessenden  had  long  suffered  from 

to  the  nature  of  offences  which  may  be  held  chronic  dyspepsia— had  been,  in  fact,  for  many 

to  constitute  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  within  years,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  constant 

its  intent  and  meaning  (some  contending  that  invalid. 

only  such  crimes  are  intended  as  are  subject  to  FINANCES  OF  THE  liNITR'n  STATES, 

punishment  as  a  violation  of  a  known  law ;  Jn  the  general  system  of  finance  adopted  by 

others  claiming  that  the  Judges  may  decide  as  the  Federal  Government^  no  change  took  place 

to  what  is  the  crime).  during  the  year.    In  its  administration  there 

To  the  suggestion  tlmt  popular  opimon  demands  ^AS  an  improvement  arising  from  the  more 

the  conviction  of  the  President  on  these  charges.  I  rigid  responsibility  to  which   officers  of  the 

replv,  that  he  is  not  now  on  trial  before  the  people,  Treasury  Department  were  held,  and  from  the 

wnat  is  passing  out  of  doors,  because  I  am  supposed  "Miction  of  the  debt.     Ihe  effect  has  beai  to 

constitutionally  not  to  be  acquainted  with  it.'^  And  improve  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 

again^  **  It  is  the  dn^  of  those  on  whom  a  judicial  rouse  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  valae 

task  IS  imposed  to  meet  T^?roech,  and  not  court  of  its  obligations. 


S^Kr  ha^t^^xl!  ^J2  rpo^^UiXli    .  ^  ^^^^^  Report  of  the  Secretery  of  the 


violate  my  own.    And  I  should  ooMider  myself  un-  1®^®»  ^^  ^  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  re- 

deservinff  the  oonildenoo  of  that  just  and  intelligent  maining  three-quarters  of  the  year.    The  re- 

people  ^o  imposed  upon  me  tnis  great  responsi-  ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter 

bility,  and  unworthv  a  place  among  honorable  men,  above  mentioned,  ending  on  September  80, 

if,  for  any  fear  of  public  reprobation,  and  for  the  sake  loao  ™««^  «„  4V.ii«t«o  . 

o^  securing  populir  favor,  1  should  ctsregard  the  con-  ^®^^»  ^^^^  ^  follows : 

viction  of  my  judgment  and  my  conscience.  ^he  receipte  ttom  customs $48,ffI8,594 

__.                                .                ,              .  ,     ,  The  receipts  ftom  lands 714^ 

His  vote  was  cast  m  accordance  with  these  The  receipts  tnm  direct  tax 15,598 

opinions,  and  he  endured  its  effect.    For  the  The  receints  ftom  internal  revenue,  88,7»,868 

w^AUA^Auo,  «M*M.  — w  ^MM^Af^M.sf^M.  AM  ^ixvvu.     *  "1   wjc  fpjj^  recclpts  from  miscellaneous 

time  ne  was  everywnere  conaemneo,  and  it  sources  (of  which  amount  there 

seemed  that  the  hold  he  had  so  long  possessed  bo*d'*^^M^*Md  P'®m*'*™  ^ 

on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  his  own  State  notes"  ttie  sum  of  ^w.TaS^.'!^    6,949,979 

was  finally  broken.    As  the  months  went  by, ™ 

and  especially  afljer  his  active  efforts  in  behjjf  Exp'SSta^^i^tto  ^WI^wmST' W^®'*" 

of  the  election  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Fessen-  ^f^which"  amount*^ there  wS 

den  began  to  regain  his  former  position ;  and  P?*i»»  premium  od  purchase 

during  the  kst  session  of  Congress  little  of  the  Slrf^lgJfoSS!^.  f!}^!,  !^,  ."^|8i;m,i08 

intense  bitterness  which  followed  the  first  an-  Exnenaiturea  for  pensions  and  in- 

nouncement  of  the  verdict  on  impeachment  K3SOTditnres'*ibr*'war 'bcMitl  ^'^^^^ 

was  longer  visible,  eitherin  the  conduct  of  his  mSit .\^..  a7,«l9,U7 

feUow-Senators  or  in  his  general  treatment  at  Expenditures  fet  Nayy  Depart-      ^j.  ,^ 

the  capital  and  in  his  own  State.    In  some  re-  BSSdituresfor  liiterest  on  pit     '    ' 

spects  Mr.  Fessenden  was  the  foremost  Senator  licdeht 88,749,814 

during  his  long  time  of  service.     In  many  

critical  stages  of  legislation  his  word  was  de-  '^?Iff  of?Su?dSbt  *'''***'^*'  "^  ^"^^  tiOK,WH 

cisive,  and  few  are  the  measures  adopted  by  p«"    p 

Congress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  which  The  estimated   receipts   and   expenditares 

do  not  bear  the  marks  of  his  acute  intellect  of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  saino 

and  his  steady  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  year — ending  June  30,  1869 — were  as  fol- 

This  honorable  distinction  is  not  due  so  much  lows ' 

to  his  learning  or  to  any  striking  originality  ^^^'^,^^ $i»^^^^ 

of  gemu8,as  to  the  smgular  harmony  of  his  From  land^.!.!!..;.!.!... ...:...;..;....     i'000,ooooo 

powers   for   the   legislative    arena.      He    was  From  internal  revenue....  1 ^SS'SSSnSoS 

equaUy  quick  and  cool;  no  assault  could  dis-  From misceUaneous sources ^^^,wu^ 

turb  his  equanimity,  and  his  attack  was  as  Beceipts                         $948,000,000  oo 

adroit  as  it  was  vigorous.    He  had  a  great  

faculty  of  condensation,  of  going  strwght  to  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  sanio 

the  point,  of  using  none  but  the  most  direct  period,  if  there  was  no  reduction  of  the  arm. , 

and  lucid  English.    In  his  arguments  at  the  were — 
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FortbecxTil  serrice $40,000,000  00  Jane  80,1868 $3,096,890,904 

For  pensions  and  Indians 18,000,000  00  NoTember  1, 1868  (lest  eash) S.(BT,lS9,6ai 

For WnrDepaztaMnt.lnctaidlnff $6,000,000  March  1, 1800.....        *'        S,oas,40MOO 

booBttes 60,000,00000  June  80,  1800 "         

For  IfaTj  Department 16,000,000  00  December  1,  1880,        ^*        S,4S8,600,785 

For  Interest  on  pabUc  debt 91,000,000  00  n^.     j.  j.          xi.             ^               ^-^ri. 

This  statement  shows  a  decrease  from  March 

Kronditnres.  .    .^. .$381,000,000  00  to  December  of  $71,903,524.    The  bonds  is- 

Tta»«jgn^  ^  estimated  snrplns  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  raUroads, 

n«        x_  1         •  *        J          «j*i ^-  v^  amounting  to  $62,625,820,  being  in  the  nature 

The  acteal  receipts  and  expenditures,  how-  ^^  ^  loanfhave  not  been  inclu led  by  the  Sec 

eyer,  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  80,  1869,  ^^^^  ^^^e  statement  of  the  total  Amount  of 

were  as  roiiows :  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

Becelpts  from  ^^^—^-'•'''''''  •JS^JJSS  g  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1869, 

''        ^    lands. 4,080,844  84  there  was  an  ezcess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 

"    miSliS^i^ii::;::::::;:::    w,S;SS  tures,  including  interest  on  the  puWic  debt, 


of  $49,458,149.46.    Of  this  excess,  about  $12,- 

Total,  exclosiTe  of  loans $870,918,747  11  992,370.08  arose  previous  to  March  1st,  and 

Expenditnres  for  ciyfl  service  and  mlBcel-  ^^^^-^^  „  the  remainder,  $86,460,779.48,  between  that 

lx^l^taMforMni^';;i'diiidi;^s.'.'.l  ^,619;644  84  *>°^®  and  July  1st.    This  excess  of  receipts 

"  War  Department 78,801,900  61  was  used  from  time  to  time  to  purchase  five- 

"          "  SK;SrPiVdii*:  uSJSiiS  S  twenty  bonds.    Thew  punshasee  We  amount- 

»«  premium  on  7-80  notes.        800,000  00  ed  m  the  aggregate  to  $75,476,800,  up  to  De- 

«  x-i      1.  t_  «i                   1«M  «AA«M ».  oember  1st     This  excess  of  receipts  came 

pendltnres $48,468,149  48  imports,  which  latter  were  paid  in  gold.    The 

mu         ^•-.* j»  ^ ^^;n4 ^«  Av-  *i.^  ...•«-  amount  of  coin  on  hand  becoming  thus  very 

,„t  -ru^^ojtho  fl«»l  ^er  eiding  in  1870,  fhT^./tnt  r.f^rtlS  i^e^^J 

were  as  louows :  premium  on  the  gold  thus  sold,  subsequent  to 


castom. !°!!^: $6W8,9Si  86  ^«^^  l^*;  ^««  ^.^A  Pf  cent.,  and  the  aver- 

intemai  revenue 47,926,809  61  age  premium  paid  for  bonds  during  the  same 

Lands^^ •WSHSS  time  was  16,^  per  cent.    Upon  this  basis  of 

Mlscel]«>eons  .oan». i.4i%,48ii  57  ^^^  gales  of^ld  and  the  pi^chase  of  bonds, 

Total,  ezdnsive  of  loans $106,831.6X108  the  average  price  paid  for  bonds  in  coin  was 

xxnuDZTUBKs,  ^tHt  P®^  cent. 

After  dedactlnff  the  amount  of  repayments  Ab  early  as  February,  1862,  among  the  first 

bj  disbursing  officers  and  others :  measures  adopted  by  Congress  to  provide  for 

^^*f^??..!?f..!?!!!*!^$l6,m«8  06  ^^^  expenses  of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed 

Indians  imd'pcnsions *.'.!'. '.'.'.  18JM719I3  79  which  required  that  the   coin   received  for 

vHJ^SSHS^Sli ^^SS*^  M  duties  on  imported  goods  should  be  annually  set 

riaTf  Department o,7BS,680  96  _.              *   i_f       j»jxxv       _i.x^          ^ 

Interest  on  the  public  debt.  87,468,970  74  apart  as  a  sinlcing  luna  to  the  extent  of  one  per 

-.  . ,       ,    ,_  ^, «-  .^...  ^  centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Total,  exduslre  of  loans. m,480fiu  69  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  taken  by  the  Treasury  De- 

Becelpts  In  excess  of  expenditures.... $93,861,107  48  partment  in  obedience_to  this  statute,  pre- 

The  estimated  receipts  and 
the  three  remaining  quarters 

ending  June  80, 1870,  were  as  follows :  ^;;^;*^  S^e  amounrk1i20,%^r^ 

MwiiPTs.  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  J>nrchased  in  con- 

SSSluV^^iiWe.::::::::::::;::^  fo™ity  with  the  act  of  dongress.  The  re- 

Lmds 4.000,000  00  mainder,  amounting  to  $56,482,000,  he  held  as 

Xlseeilaiieons  sources 90,000,000  00  ^  special  fund,  subject  to  the  action  of  Con- 
Total $996,000,000  00  jf^ss,  and  he  recommended  that  it  be  added 

MproiTUMs '     '  to  the  sinking  fond,  and  that  any  future  pur- 

ClrU  serrice  and  mlscdla-           '  chases  that  he  might  make  should  be  likewise 

neons $40,000,000  00  SO  added,  until  the  gross  amount  shall  consti- 

wlJoSi^iSt*^* SiSo'oooS  *^*®  *  ^^^  ff^^  *^  *^**  which  would  have 

NaTj^^rtment* .*.'.' .*.*.*.'*.'  14,000,^000  00  been  created  if  there  had  been  no  delay  in  the 

Interest  on  the  public  debt.    96,750^000  00  execution  of  the  law. 

Total $900,960,000  00  While  the  receipts  of  the  Government  con- 

tinned  very  favorable,  and  the  debt  was  some- 

^wSutowir^^**  ^  **^"*  ^  **"  tnLTSOOOO  00  ^^**  diminished  during  the  year,  the  currency 

^^        »»»    »  ^P  Government  notes  still  continued  depre- 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  different  dated.    This  was  ascribed  by  the  Secretary  to 

periods  of  the  year,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  an  excessive  issue,  and  to  a  want  of  faith  in 

has  been  as  follows :  the  Government.    The  extent  of  this  overissue 
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cannot,  in  hh  opinion,  be  accnratelj  determined  conntries.  This  item  thns  obtained  woold  nn- 
until  the  credit  of  the  Government  shall  be  donbtedlj  add  something  to  the  abHitj  of  the 
so  improved)  at  home  and  abroad,  that  holders  comitrj.  Bat  the  devetopment  of  the  com- 
of  bonds  are  disposed  to  retain  them,  even  mercial  marine  of  the  ooontry  is  a  irork  of 
when  the  public  mind  is  excited  npon  financial  years,  and  requires  an  entire  modification  of 
sabjects.  Since  the  dose  of  the  war  the  wants  some  of  the  revenue  laws  of  Congress.  So 
of  the  States  of  the  South  have  increased,  and  conscious  is  the  Secretary  of  the  litde  imme- 
consequently  a  laige  amount  of  currency  has  diate  aid  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  that 
been  withdrawn  from  other  sections  to  supply  he  declares  such  a  delay  in  the  resamption  of 
the  demand  there  created.  This  demand  is  specie  payments  is  not  antidpated  to  be  neces- 
likely  to  increase  daring  the  next  two  years,  sary.  Bat  he  expressly  indicates  his  opinion, 
It  is  likely  that  not  less  than  thirty  mUlions  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  resume  specie 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  sabstitution  of  payments  while  so  large  a  part  of  the  interest- 
paper  for  coin  by  the  people  on  the  Pacific  bearing  debt  of  the  coontiy  is  represented  by 
coast  It  is  thought  by  the  Secretary  that  the  five-twenty  bonds,  and  hdd  by  European 
coin  will  thereby  be  increased  on  the  Atiantio  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturera  He 
coast,  and  the  difference  between  paper  and  thinks  that  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  mill- 
coin  be  diminished.  ions  of  these  bonds  are  now  hdd  in  Europe, 

In  Hob  condition  of  the  debt,  the  revenue  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  persons  who 

and  the  currency  issued,  the  most  important  retain  them  for  speculative  purposes,  with  the 

public  consideration  arose  respecting  the  views  design  to  put  them  upon  the  market  whenever 

and  purposes  of  the  Government  in  its  future  the  advance  shdl  furnish  a  suffident  induce- 

financial  policy.    The  restoration  of  a  sound  ment,  or  when  political  or  financial  distnrb- 

currency,  and  the  prompt  payment  of  principal  ances  may  create  a  demand  for  other  purposes, 

and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  a  due  regard  to  The  view  of  the  Government  is,  that  reaomp- 

the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  were  tion  in  itself  is  a  simple  matter,  but  the  impor- 

duties  which  could  be  neither  avoided  nor  post-  tant  point  to  be  gained  is,  a  resumption  under 

poned.    How  should  they  be  discharged,  was  such  circumstances  that  the  position  can  be 

the  question  of  the  day.    The  Secretary  did  maintained,  not  only  in  tunes  oftranquillity,  but 

not  propose  an  immediate  return  to  spede  also  in  periods  of  excitement  and  periL 

payments.    In  his  opinion  the  ability  of  the  Entertaining  these  views  of  the   circmn- 

country  to  resume  these  payments  did  not  de-  stances  which  exist,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 

pend  on  any  special  legidation,  but  on  the  interest  to  learn  the  measures  by  which  the 

condition  of  its  industries  and  its  financial  re-  Secretary  proposes  to  obviate  them.    To  his 

lations  to  other  countries.    The  ar^ment  of  view  the  path  into  the  future  opens  very  plain- 

the  Treasury  on  this  important  pomt  is  em-  ly.    Hesees  that  every  measure  of  the  Govem- 

braced  in  these  words :  ment  bearing  upon  the  subject  should  tend  to 

*^  The  fundamental  condition  for  the  payment  appreciate  the  value  of  the  paper  currency, 

of  over-due  or  irredeemable  paper  is,  undoubt-  and,  as  some  decrease  in  the  volume  of  paper 

edly,  that  the  debtor  shall  have  wherewith  to  may  be  ultimately  necessary,  the  Secretary 

pay.    The  necessity  that  the  products  of  in-  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  reduce 

dustry  for  export  should  approach  an  equality  the  circulation  of  United  States  notes  about 

in  value  with  those  imported,  in  order  to  pre-  two  millions  of  dollars  per  month.    The  efiTect 

vent  a  demand  for  specie,  is  equally  true.*'  ^ut  of  this  will  be  to  bring  the  country  gradually 

there  are  infiuences  operating  an  increase  or  ($856,118,258  outstanding)  into   a  condition 

a  diminution  of  the  products  of  industry  which  when  resumption  may  be  made  easy, 

seem  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Secretary.   Paper  With  regard  to  the  debt  of  the  country,  it 

money  itself  exerts  a  deleterious  influence  on  presents  die  following  features,  which  are  to 

importations,  while  excessive  taxation  is  de-  be  taken  into  the  account  in  any  plan  for  its 

pressing  to  labor,  and,  by  diminishing  ability  to  adjustment.    On  December  1, 1869,  the  prin- 

consume,  reduces  the  demand  for  production,  cipal  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 

The  Secretary,  however,  considers  that  one  not  deducting  bonds  and  cash  on  hand,  amount- 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  strengthening  ed  to  $2,605,286,789.82.  Of  this  amount,  the 
the  country  in  its  financial  relations  with  other  sum  of  $856,118,258.60  was  represented  by 
countries  is  the  development  of  the  commer-  United  States  notes  not  })eaTing  interest  A 
dal  marine ;  that  is,  the  increase  of  the  means  large  part  of  this  is  needed  for  circulation,  but 
for  the  transportation  of  merdiandise  on  water,  the  amount  can  be  reduce(Lfrom  the  ordinary 
Having  done  this,  and  thereby  become  able  to  revenue  of  the  country.  The  fractional  cur- 
carry  exports  and  imports  which  are  now  rency  in  circulation  was  $88,885,564.68.  There 
taken  in  foreign  ships,  the  country  would  earn  were  outstanding,  also,  certificates  for  gold 
the  freight  which  is  now  paid  to  these  foreign  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
carriers,  and  which  amounts  to  forty-seven  $86,862,940.  These  certificates  are  redeem- 
millions  annuallv.  A  portion  of  this  amount  able  on  presentation.  These  three  items 
would  be  payable  to  American  citizens  in  for-  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $481,861,768.18, 
eign  countries,  and  add  so  much  to  the  ability  and  in  making  provision  for  the  public  debt 
to  pay  for  the  goods  imported  from  those  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be  considered. 
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Of  the  loan  of  Jannarj  1, 1861,  the  sum  of'  bonds  to  snrrender  them  and  receive  a  bond 

(7,022,000  is  oatstandLiu[,  and  payable  on  the  npon  a  longer  time  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 

1st  of  JanaarjT,  1871.    The  loan  of  1868,  of  terest     The  reduction  of  the  revenue  is  re- 

$20,000,000,  is  payable  in  1873.    The  bonds  garded  as  a  measure  to  take  place  after  this 

known    as  ten-forties,  amounting  to   $194,-  funding  of  the  debt  shall  have  been  completed ; 

567,300,  are  not  payable  until  1874.    The  six  then  also  will  be  the  time  to  enter  upon  the 

per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1881,  amount  to  work  of  reducing  the  taxation,  which,  at  the 

$283,677^600.     The  bonds  known  as  eighty-  earliest  moment,  may  be  at  l^e  commence- 

ones  and  ten-forties,  amounting  in  the  aggre-  ment  of  another  session  of  Congress, 

gate  to  $478,244,900,  are  not  payable  and  can-  The  three  per  cent  certificates,  of  which 

not  be  piud  previous  to  1874  and  1881.    The  there  were  outstanding,  on  December  1,  $49,- 

five-twenty  bonds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  716,150,  are  largely  held  by  the  banks  as  a 

to  $1,602,671,100,  are  either  payable  or  will  portion  of  their  reserve,  and  form  a  substitute, 

soon  become  payable,  and  it  is  to  this  dass  of  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  United  States 

the  public  debt  alone  that  attention  should  be  notes.     These  should  be   redeemed,  ^  in  the 

directed.  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  and  an  addition  of 

Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $75,477,800  has  $85,000,000  made  to  the  circulation  of  the 

been  purchased  since  March  last,  and  the  bonds  banks  in  those  States  where  the  circulation  is 

are  now  held  by  the  Oovernment.    Before  any  less  than  the  share  to  which  they  may  be  en- 

measnre  for  funding  the  five-twenty  bonds  can  titled. 

be  consamimated,  the  Oovemment  will  be  able  Such  are  the  views  of  the  Secretary  relative 
to  pnrdhase,  at  least,  $75,000,000  more.  There  to  the  more  immediate  arrangement  and  man- 
wiU  then  remiun,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1870,  agement  of  the  public  debt,  but  there  are  other 
about  $1,450,000,000  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  aspects  of  the  subject  looking  to  its  future  pay- 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  creditors.  Of  the  ment,  which  are  dependent  on  the  natioiud 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  only  resources,  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
the  unimportant  sum  of  $27,000,000,  will  be  country,  and  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
payable  preidous  to  1874.  It  is  the  funding  As  previously  stated,  the  receipts  of  the  year 
of  the  whole  amount  of  these  five-twenty  exceeaed  the  disbursements  $49,453,149.  The 
bonds,  except  about  $260,000,000,  which  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  since  the 
Secretary   recommends   to   be   done.      The  close  of  the  war  has  been  as  follows : 

amount  thus  excepted  might,  in  his  opinion,         ia«5-'(j«. |W,98l,(n9  88 

be  purchased  or  redeemed  previous  to  1874.  i886-*(rr///////////////////.  **/.'.*.'/.  i  U8,'906*880  94 

Between  1874  and  1881,  the  ten-forty  bonds         J|g:;g S'S'iSS 

could  be  paid  and  provision  made  for  the  re-  '     ' 

demption  of  the  bonds  payable  in  1881.    Sup-  Tlie  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Septem- 

posing  the  proposed  loan  is  for  an  amount  not  ber  1, 1865,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 

cxceedmg  $1,200,000,000,  he  would  offer  it  in  $2,757,689,571.43.    On  December  1,  1869,  the 

three  classes  of  $400,000,000  each,  of  which  public  debt,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 

the  first  class  should  be  paid  in  twenty  years,  $2,463,559,785.23,  making  a  total  reduction 

the  second  class  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  since  September  1,  1865,  of  $804,129,886.20, 

third  class  in  thirty  years.    The  conditions  of  and  for  the  calendar  year  of  $87,147,466.02. 

the  loan  should  be,  that  the  principal  and  in-  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  population  of 

terest  shall  be  made  payable  m  coin;  that  the  |he  country  has  shown  a  general  and  rapid 

bonds  known  as  five-twenties  shall  be  received  increase.     Its  minimum  rate  is  estimated  at 

in  exchange  for  the  new  bonds;  that  the  prin-  l,l^i^^  P^r  annum.    The  alien  immigration 

cipal  ahaS  be  payable  in  the  United  States,  into  the  country  since  the  close  of  the  war,  or 

and  interest  payable  either  here  or  in  Europe ;  during  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1869, 

that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not  exceed  four  has  been  1,514^816.    The  course  of  the  Chi- 

and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ;  that  the  sub-  nese  immigration  for  a  series  of  years  has  been 

scribers  in  Europe  shall  receive  their  interest  as  follows : 

at  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  or  Frankfort;  that    1866. 4,788 

the  bonds,  both  principal  and  interest,  shall  be  ^^ ''\\\'\,\\'.\\\\\\  6 ^ 

free  from  all  taxes,  deductions,  or  abatements  isse! \\\\\\\\' '.'.'. \\\\\  ^,4sn 

of  any  sort,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  wise  to    J^eo. 8,467 

snbject  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  such  v^\\\\\\'.\\\V.V.\\\  8^688 

tax  upon  income  from  the  bonds  as  is  imposed  «...  ^   _.                                       "Zrzz 

by  thelawsQf  the  United  States  upon  income  Total  in  fenrteen  yeaw 78,817 

derived  from  other  money  investments.  The  increase  in  the  construction  of  railroads 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  during  the  year  1869,  throughout  the  country, 

ury,  the  success  of  his  proposed  loan  depends  is  estimated  to  reach  about  6,000  miles,  mak- 

upon  the  continuance  of  the  existing  revenue  ing  the  total  construction,  since  the  dose  of 

system  as  an  essential  condition.    The  magni-  the  war,  about  13,000  miles.    The  facilities 

tude  of  the  national  revenue  will  frimish  such  afforded  by  this  additional  construction  are 

a  certainty  that  these  bonds  are  soon  to  be  re-  regarded  as  reaching  an  extent  of  country  of 

deemed,  as  to  induce  holders  of  the  five-twenty  390,000  square  miles,  which,  for  the  purposes 


1868 7,214 

1864. 8,975 

1865. 3,94S 

1866 S,885 

1867 8,868 

1868 10,884 

1869 12,874 
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of  general  production,  may  be  regarded  as  new  of  income  from  some  industrial  pursuit,  or  the 
territory.  Tlie  extension  of  the  telegraph  eja-  investment  of  capital,  one-half  are  agricnlta- 
tem  daring  the  year  was  greater  than  m  any  rists.  It  is  considered  that  the  p€r  capita  prod- 
previous  year,  and  was  equal  to  7,000  miles.  net  must  be  sufficient  to  make  up  an  amount 
The  great  improvement  of  the  country  since  composed  of  wages,  $275 ;  subsistence,  $125 ; 
the  close  of  the  war  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  waste  in  animals,  etc.,  $60 ;  interest  on  capi- 
the  Southern  States.  With  every  industrial  tal,  $60;  total,  $510.  This  sum,  multiplied 
interest  entirely  prostrated  in  1866,  the  first  by  the  number  of  agriculturists,  would  give 
efforts  of  the  people  to  improve  their  condi-  $8,282,000,000  as  the  proportion  of  their  con- 
tion  were  in  tne  highest  degree  discouraging,  tribution  of  the  total  gross  value  of  the  annnal 
During  1866  and  1867,  the  crops  both  of  cot-  national  product. 

ton  and  greiTi  were,  to  a  very  great  extent,  A  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
failures,  xhe  freedmen  were  not  disposed  to  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  presents 
work  for  hire,  demanded  excessive  wages,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  vidue  of  tne  lead- 
too  often  rendered  poor  service.  In  1868,  ing  agricultural  products  of  the  country  for  the 
there  was  an  improvement.  The  harvest  was  last  year,  as  tending  to  assist  in  forming  a 
so  abundant  as  to  furnish  the  people  with  judgment  in  regard  to  the  total  annual  value 
cheap  food,  and  with  a  large  surplus  for  the  of  the  product  of  this  department  of  industiy. 
future  and  for  export,  while  the  sale  of  the  ex*  It  is  as  follows : 
ports  of  that  year  in  the  form  of  cotton,  grain,  Cotton,  t,voo,<lOO  Mes,  4fiO  ponndi  each,  at 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  amounted  to    ^  *^i5.*^i;  v  ••i.-v"  viA'  "ll ^m  Sn'mS 

««  « J.-«^ *^  2fi  «4.  i^««4.  «oAA  AAA  AAA  :«  «„-      CJotii,  900,000,000  buBbelt,  tt  BO  ccDts **'"?5'2S 

an  aggregate  of  at  least  $300,000,000  m  cur-    wheat,  8iOjOio.ooo  iMuheii,  at  $1.95 «6,ooo,ooo 

renoy.   Such  a  result  has  brought  to  the  people  Oata,  975,oqo.wo  tmsbeia,  at  bo  cents. ... . .      ijn,800,ooo 

of  the  South  a  large  degree  of  strength  and  ^'^^'S!^^SS^.^'^^!^,!^l'!^     9M«.«o 

prosperity.    It  has  restored  the  broken  lines  ToUcco,*ss5,o^ooopoiindBraVi6i^oenu..'      *^^H5'!!!S 

ofraawaycommumcation,andiscrea^^^^  Si5^,Si5!&teS^^^^^^^^                        ^m^ 

ones;  it  is  ennchmg  the  soil  and  inoreasmg    Bye, ss'oo^ooo  baaiieiB,  at  $1.10 S7,0oo,ooo 

the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  great  staple  iH«^  «» W??Jj^»iJ5:^                               JnSn'nS 

per  acre,  through  the  use  ot  fertUizers  and  im-    Bnckwhiit  30,000,000  bnabcda,  at  a i »,00Q.(W 

proved  tools.     This  evidence  of  the  capacity  Flesh  ofanliiialB,dediictiiigTaloe  of  hay  and       ^mmmm 

of  the  country  to  repair  its  waste  and  extend    ^,  ^"fRi*'^?'^®^*  •  •;. ii •:.:  •  li     «».«»,«» 

V*  iiuv  vvuui^tj  w  *^^«»A  M.ya  ^""^  «»^  «-o>v*/**^*  Dalfj  pFOdncts,  deducting  vshie  consumed 

its  production  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  in  of  farm  prodocu  preTlooaly  enumer- 

connection  therewith  is  a  matter  of  vital  in-  ,  _  »te<i ..............  .^. . .... ..... . . ... . .     40D,000,ow 

terest,  which  consists  not  in  the  mere  ascer-  ^  ?gi\'n^n«utc«aX^ 

tainment  and  enumeration  of  the  aggregates  tie  and  hones,  the  Tahie  of  fhiits,  seeds, 

of  prodnction,  but  «ther  the  exiBtiii«  relations  ^^oi'lSZJ'^'^i  ^."S.'dlkm 

between  national  production  and  national  con-  baiidinss,  and  implementa  made  by 

sumption  or  expwiditure ;  ahio  the  determina-  f«m  ijn>orn^^ 

tion  of  the  ouestion  whether  the  resources  of  i««««»  ^n^ungc,  v^.,  «u..,  j 

the  country  have  been  utilized  to  the  best  ad-  Total $a,M,>Mi«* 

vantM:e.    These  axe  questions  more  especially  j^        ^^  ^  ^^le  other  wealth-producing  in- 

oonsid:ered  by  the  Special  OommiMioner  of  Rev-  austries,  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of 

enue,  in  the  exammation  of  which  a  very  com-  ^^^^      ^^j  ^      ^iootB  and  shoes,  and  paper, 

plete  ^ew  is  presented  of  the  present  and  are  sufficienliy  available  and  exact  to  allow  of 

future  financial  ability  of  the  country.  ^^^           accurate  determination  of  the  m- 

TT^?^PQf?''*-^'^"J?*'''?J^^\?r^^^  creased  value  which  accrues  fhmi  the  labor 

Umted  States  is  estamated  at  $23,400,000,000,  employed  in  these  several  departments : 

or  an  mcrease  of  d6.8  per  cent,  since  the  cen-         '^   ^  ^ 

BUS  was  taken  in  1860.    This  estimate  is  based  KAinnrAOTTOi  o»  oottok. 

upon  tte  comparative  requite  of  different  p^  »'«SS{22,".JSSltS.°i,Si?Sa^.^'.S'i^     .^ 

nods,  the  average  wealth  of  maividnals,  and         ton  Mannihctoieni' Assodatton 6,f0O(8* 

the  ratios  presented  in  other  countries.    In  a  Capitaj  represented,  at  an  average  of  |90  per  ^^^^  ^ 

similar  manner  the  gross  value  of  the  annual  BsttaMted®<iiiidtfor<i;ttii;to'i;^iiVpif  ,^««'flM 

product  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at         amram 4flo,wsvuu 

$6,825,000,000,  which  is  a  per  capita  average  4!2!SK"°f"X2'^iE;H«;'An^^^^^^ 

if  $175  currency  to  a  population  of  89,000,m  ^2te?U?S:..'^'?!^f  .^T.*:"!^..!^^  «».«».«» 

An  important  inquiry  arises  here  as  to  the  pro-  Value  of  prodnct,  on  basis  of  iwentj-ftTs 

portion  of  the  annual  aggregate  product  of  the  co\^^.?^^?^.'!\Ty!V..  $ii«,«oo,ooo 

nation  which  results  from  the  labor  of  the  per-    SnppUM  and  repairs ^'nnn.*oao 

sons  engaged  in  the  various  industrial  occupa-    pSSfv:*;:  '^^\\i.<  "m^^ ^Smoqo  ^ 

tions  productive  of  direct  wealth.    Thus,  of  the    l*«*to  <»  «P»*^. -^ ^-^-^  $i8l.ooo.«P 

occupations  specified  m  the  census  of  1860,  ^*^.^  expenses  of  tnnsportatlan  and    ^^^^ 

forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  mdividuals,  exclu-  Hands^empVed'/mMtw  toiii'Miimatwi.*^^       'i»'2J 

sive  of  slaves,  are  found  to  be  engaged  in  the  Value  added  to  material  by  each  hand....... 

pursuit  of  agriculture;  and  probably  of  the  ^"^^^^^^HSS^^^^^-    ^^^ 

whole  number  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt         sire  of  cost  of  raw  cotton 7i,w,w 
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HAiruTACTUBES  OF  WOOL.  Yaloe  of  other  manafkctarcs  of  leather, 

^r^^l'^'S^s''!^,}:'.,^!^:^!':.^   835,000,000       Added  value  of  abore  iBdB.trie. $48,8^^;^ 

^?iSi!l?f  JS^nrt^*  ""^  "^^  """^^ 1S»,00'J,OW     ^^^y^^  ^t  y^^^  employed  In  the  maDufoc 

\atae  of  product.                      tflOOOOOOO                               tur«  of  leather...:./ -     80,000 

Proilta  on  capital,  IMfr-'W,  eatl-       *     '  T^Cl^ 

mated  at  six  per  cent 6,000,000  «««.«™-t,  .^«w  180,388 


$156,000,000 


BBCAnriTLATZOV. 


Pia  AJXD  BAB  iBoy. 


Satimated  ezpenae  of  transportation  and  die-  Yalae  added  to  hides  and  sklnB  in  the  manu- 

tribntlon $33,000,000  facture  of  leather $58,938,955 

INmnher  of  hands  employed,  mostly  males,  at  Yalae  added  in  mannfhctare  of  boots  and 

lUleen  to  each  set  of  cards 90,000  shoes 116,063,399 

Yalne  added  to  material  by  each  hand $466  Yalue  added  in  other  manufbctares  from 

leather 48,800,000 

yfff^  611,347 

Present  annual  product  of  pic-iron,  tons 1 ,735,000  ' 

YaiBo  at  ftamace,  at  $86  per  ton $63,100,000  The  total  valne  of  product  in  the  mannfac- 

•^^^'.JS,  {S^!^.**.  ""^:!f^.*"*     vm,m  t°r«  of  leather  ia  apportioned  a.  follows : 

Yahie  of  product  of  rolling-mills,  1,300,000  Rav  materlnl $66,581,114 

tone,at$00 $108,000,000     Supplies  and  repairs 34,838,955 

Deducting  yalne  at  rolling-mills  of  pie  and  Labor 90,000,000 


tone,at$00 $106,000,000     Supplies  and  repairs 34,838,955 

tncttng  yalne  at  rolling-mills  of  pie  and  Labor 90,000,000 

scrap  iron  used  as   raw  material,  aay  Capital 18,900,000 


1,416,000  tons,  at  $87.60 68,100,000 


$134,760,060 


Added  Talne  of  loUing-mill  Industry $51,900,000    Y$lne  added  to  i^torial  by  each  hand  (ex- 

Froduct  of  bloomerles,  29,000  tons,  at  $180.. .     $8,960,000           eluding  cost  of  *'  supplies  and  repairs  *').      '     $1,180 
Deduct  yalne  of  pig-metal  nsed^  as  raw  ma-       ^ Ayerage  wages '       6,660 


terial,  say  96,400  tons,  at  $86. 1,006,900 


The  total  yalne  of  the  product  of  the  boot 


Added  yalue  of  bloomery  Industry $3,966,800  and  shoe  industry  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

XEOAPinrLATxov.  Baw  material $180,169,008 

Plff-metal $63,100,000  Supplies  and  repairs 9,873,059 

Kohing-mill  indttfltry,  added  yahie 54,000,000  Capiul 94,635,000 

Bloomeries,  added  yalne 9,966,800  I^oor 88,068,483 

Total $119,966,800  $946,980,000 

Yalue  added  to  material  by  each  hand $813 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  nnmber  Ayerage  wages 035 

of  hai^ds  employed  in  the  primary  production  kavutaotubeb  ov  pafeb. 

of  iron,  viz.,  pig  and  bar  iron,  as  returned  by  The  quantity  annually  manuflictnTed  in  the 

the  Sec^tary  of  the  American  -Iron  and  Steel  1^^;^%  ttf  SS.?.?"  iMSS 

Association:  pound*. ralaed aL ^13,000,000 

.,.,    ..                                                              ,«,««  Nnmborofluuids employed a5,0OJ 

At  blut-ftiniaees 11,800  '                                                 ' 

PrnMimtionofpreuiaftiei 42.000  The  Commissioner,  however,  has  not  the 

At  fonre.  and  bioomerle. »jsoo  ^^  requisite  for  separating  the  value  of  the 

labor  from  the  material  nsed. 


In  ndUoj^-BiiUa 88,000 


fo*^ ^"''''<"  The  addition  made  to  the  annnal  product  of 

There  are  no  accessible  data  for  estimating  the  county,  through  Oie  service  rendered  by 
the  royalty  paid  for  ores,  or  the  cost  of  thi  •"»?»**!  aad  labor  employed  in  raUway  trans- 
transportation  of  ores  to  toe  coal,  or  eie«  wr*i.  fOTtation,  has  reoenUy  been  shown  by  compo- 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  profits  of  iron  *!J*  ""*^°"*y  **»  ^  ?*  *^?  "*«  ""^f V"™*  *'"'V 
prodnction,  be  they  large  or  small,  are  included  S^^i^ArTnJS  "'^<«*™«>*  °^  ''"P'^  "^  "^^'j' 
in  this  sum  of  $119,956,800.  If  it  be  all  cred-  ♦1.800,000,000.  ,  ,  ^.  v,  x^ 
ited  to  the  actual  lab<lrer^  the  value  of  the  Unfortunately,  and  almost  inexcusably,  the 
work  of  each  hand  is  $1,043 ;  bnt  a  fair  deduc-  Products  of  the  national  fishenes  have  never 
tion  for  labor  of  person^  not  enumerated,  and  ^f-  enumerated  with  any  such  oompletencss 
for  proflte  above  six  per  cent.,  would  probably  "  *?  ^'"Wf  «*°.  «»*7;^  ^a^'^,  "f"*!  !''^"« 
reduce  this  average  to  $700  or  $750.  o*!  ,f«  Production  of  this  industry  to  be  made 

^        ^            ^  With  any  great  degree  of  assurance  or  satisfac- 
LEATHZR«xA27rrAOTuitE8.  tlon.    But  a  recent  canvass  of  certain  fishing- 
Value  of  leather  tanned  and  dressed  in  the  fields  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of 
United  Sutes $134,760,009  all  tho  fisheries  of  the  country — including  sea- 

^SSmateriJl*!'. .1^.!?.  .".^'. ""! .*!    60,631414  ^^ast,  lake,  and  river  fisheries-is  not  less  than 


Value  added  by  labor $68,998,905 


$100)000,000  per  annum. 

BsoArrrvLATioir. 


SS?ef^»'^Srrfi!?1?^todWding»^^^  ,  A  summary  statement  of  the  values  created 

leather. 130,109,608  by  the  leadmg  mdnstnes  of  the  country  would 

Added  vaiae  of  boot  md  shoe  lt>dii«ttr. ....  $ii«.offl,an  therefore  appear  to  be  substantially  as  fol- 

-~*-~— ..  lows  : 

Yoi,  IX.— 17.    A 
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Agricnltare |8,2dS,950,00a 

Cotton  manuftctitre 71,600,000 

Woollen  numnfactore. 66,000,000 

Iron  prodaction,  pig  and  bar. 119,960,000 

Leather  manofiuxares 833,600,000 

Bailwav  aerrlee 860,000,000 

Fiaheriea 100,000,000 

Total $4,928,000,000 

This  aggregate,  deducted  from  the  estimated 
gross  product  of  the  oountrj,  ylz.,  $6,825,- 
000,000,  gives  $2,602,000,000  as  the  product 
of  all  the  industrial  classes  remaining  unenu- 
merated.  If  we  suppose  the  classes  enumer- 
ated to  embrace  7,165,000  producers  (6,485,000 
agriculturists  and  780,000  engaged  in  railway 
service,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures  speci- 
fied), this  will  leave  a  product  of  $2,602)- 
000,000,  divided  among  5,705,000  producers 
(the  total  number  of  producers  having  been 
taken  at  12,870,000\  giving  an  average  value 
of  the  labor  of  each  one  of  $455  per  annum. 
This  large  body  of  producers  includes  persons 
of  the  most  various  occupations  and  the  most 
diverse  character  as  regards  the  capacity  of 
production,  embracing  as  it  does  many  highly- 
skilled  and  highly-uaid  artisans,  as  well  as  all 
the  distributors  of  tne  country,  and  also  great 
numbers  of  domestic  servants,  women  and 
children,  contributing  in  but  a  small  degree  to 
production,  and  receiving  minimum  wages. 

Tbe  excess  of  production  over  expenditure 
is  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  being  about 


eight  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  product, 
or  $546,000,000  per  annum. 

All  these  statements,  however,  of  the  valua- 
tion, annual  product,  and  annual  surplus  of  the 
country,  present  the  results  merely  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  at  present  available  on  these 
subjects.  An  exact  statement  would  require 
data  which  are  not  at  present  attainable. 

There  are  still  exact  and  positive  data  in 
certain  departments  bearing  upon  tbe  subject 
of  the  amount  and  increase  of  the  national 
wealth,  which,  although  local  and  limited  in 
their  nature,  yet,  within  their  limits^  indi- 
cate a  less  flattering  aspect  of  national  pros- 
perity than  is  generally  entertained.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  for  instance,  presents  a  statement 
of  the  assessed  value  of  reel  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  ox  States,  at  different  periods  within 
the  last  ten  years,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  only  two  of  the 
States  enumerated  equal  to  the  assumed  pre- 
mium on  gold,  while,  had  the  exact  average  of 
the  gold  premium  for  1868  (89.6)  been  taken 
for  comparison,  only  one  (Rhode  Island^  of  tho 
six  States  would  have  been  found  to  maKCgood 
the  gold  values  of  1861.  The  calculation  has 
been  made  without  regard  to  any  increase 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  population  dur- 
ing that  period.  If  this  were  taken  into  ao- 
count,  probably  not  one  of  the  States  would 
have  exhibited  an  increase  in  Itssessed  values : 


STATES. 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticnt.. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

PennrylTanlA 
New  York.... 


Total  Talo* 
penoDol 


•f  ml  aad 


$in,118,196 
»4,9(»,614 
898,850,064 
441JS68,889 
000,049,807 

1,441,709,490 


Tdtel  TaloB  of  fmI  aad 


$695,601,094 


Totel   TftlOB  of 

pnwMul 


nna. 


laad 
rty.  by 


$187,697,691 
819,074,408 

1,148,461,886 
687,970,649 

1,766,089440 


InerMM.     P«r 

cast,  of  TSllM 

InlMl. 


65 
89 
98 
83 
4| 


GoU 


85 
85 
35 
86 
85 
85 


Again,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  American 
securities  held  in  foreign  countries.  These 
consist  of  United  States  bonds.  State  bonds, 
railway  bonds  and  shares,  municipal  bonds,  and 
shares  of  canal  and  mining  companies.  The 
most  approved  estimates  represent  the  amounts 
as  follows : 

KATIOITiX  fEOVBmSfl. 

Fires  of  1871  and  1874 $15,000,000 

Sizes  ori881 90.000,000 

FWe-tventfes  of  1868 880.000,000 

Fiye-twenties  of  1864 80,000,000 

FlTc-twenties  of  1866,  May  and  Kovember. . .  190,000,000 

FWe-twentiea  of  1866,  Jannaxy  and  July. ....  900,000,000 

Flye-twentles  of  1867 130.000,000 

Ten-forties 85,000,000 

Beffistered  bonds  of  aU  iasnes 90,000,000 

Total $1,000,000,000 

As  substantiating  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
estimate,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  earlier 
issues  of  United  States  securities  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  American  market, 
and  that  transactions  are  now  limited  mainly  to 
the  issues  of  July,  1865, 1867,  and  1866. 

STATE  SKCUA1TIS8. 

The  following  amounts  are  returned  as  posi- 
tively known  to  the  State  authorities : 


Alabama $1,488,960 

Oeoigia 78*000 

nUnolB 1,400,000 

Lonlsiana. 6,885,988 

Hasftachnsetts 18,977,600 

Michigan 800,000 

Iflssonri 1,600,000 

New  York 8,440,909 

Ohio 8,600,000 

Fennsylrania 9,468,600 

Virginia 7,688,600 


Total $46,691,1 

This  amount,  it  is  to  be  noted,  only  inoludes 
those  issues  which  have  been  "placed"  abroad 
originally  through  distinct  State  agencies.  To 
it  must  be  added  the  larger  amount  which  has 
been  from  year  to  year  purchased  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  and  either  sent  abroad  or  held 
here  on  foreign  account. 

Of  railway  bonds  and  shares  held  abroad 
or  on  foreign  account,  the  investigations  indi- 
cate a  total  of  $180,000,000  of  bonds  and 
$113,000,000  of  shores. 

Of  the  amount  of  bonds  specified,  an  aggre- 
gate of  $61,850,349  has  been  positively  re- 
ported in  behalf  of  fourteen  companies. 

Of  the  amount  of  railway  stocKS  spcHufied,  7 
companies  return  an  aggregate  of  $83,449,800. 
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Por  the  companies  which  have  not  reported 
the  amount  of  their  stocks  and  honds  held 
abroad,  estimates  hare  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject.  The 
character  of  these  statements  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  accompanied  them  is  such  as 
to  show  that  the  aggregate  given  above,  name- 
ly, $243,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  is  not  an 
over-estimate. 

•taacsLLJJi^ova  sxcnsmxs  (pastxallt  known  axd 

PABTIALLT   SSTXILITXD). 

Miin!e!]Ml1  bOodB $7,800,000 

Canal  bonds. 5,068,967 

Mining  Bbares  and  bondB ,     10,000,000 

A  careful  estimate  of  other  forms  of  foreign 
indebtedness  on  N'ovember  1,  1869,  gives  the 
following  additional  elements : 

Gapttel  lying  In  the  United  Stotes  in  oonto- 
qaence  of  tlie  comparatlyely  low  rate  of 
inCepesc  in  Bnrope— creditB,  biiU  of  ex- 
change, etc 4 $50,000,000 

Coban  moneTS  tempomrily  tnnsforred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rerolntlon 85,000,000 

Foreign  capital  ioTested  in  mortgages  of  rMl 

estate,  etc 95,000,000 

BX0APITULA.TI02r. 

State  bonds, $100,000,000 

Railway  bonds. 180,000.000 

BaUway  shares 118,000.000 

Mining  iKmds  and  Bbaies 10,000,000 

Monldpal  bonds 7,600,000 

Miicenaneous  bonds  and  shares 5,000.000 

Capital  temporarily  InTested 60,000,000 

Cnban  moneys 86,000,000 

Beal-eetate  mortgages,  etc 85,000,000 

Total $465,600,000 

Adding  $1,000,000,000  of  Federal  securities 
held  abroad,  as  before  estimated,  we  have,  as 
the  total  of  the  present  foreign  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  $1,465,500,000; 
on  which,  at  an  average  of  6  per  cent.,  an  an- 
nual payment  of  interest  accrues  to  the  amount 
of  $87,930,000 ;  and  of  which  $80,000,000  may 
be  estimated  as  paid  regularly. 


But  enormous  as  is  this  sum,  the  process  of 
incurring  indebtedness  still  continues  as  active- 
ly as  ever.  The  account  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1869,  may  be  exhibited  substan- 
tially as  an  adverse  foreign  balance  for  1868- 
'69,  as  follows : 

Imports  of  merchandise,  gold  valae $417,871,766 

Exports  (gold  values) 1^6,611,501 

BolxporU,etc 10,907,758 

886,519,844 

$180,808,481 
Less  excess  of  foreign  goods,  in  bond,  1869 

over  1968 14,708,079 

Adverse  balance  1868-'60,  merchandife  ac- 
count  $116,160,848 

vovBioEirr  of  sraon  abd  bttlliok. 

Exporte $43,916,966 

Reexports 14,882,414 

Total $67,188,880 

ImporU 19,664,776 

Loss  of  specie  and  bullion... $87,488,604 

If  wo  suppose  the  excess  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion exports  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  liqiiidation  of  balances  incurred  on  the 
merchandise  account,  the  remaining  balance 
on  this  account  to  be  settled  for  in  some  other 
manner  would  be  $78,666,738. 

To  this  sum  must  b^  added  the  following 
other  items : 

Obligations  for  interest  (paid),  estimated ....  $80,000,000 
Excess  of  fteights  carrtea  in  foreign  bottoms  84,000,000 
Ezpenditores  of  Americans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries    86,000,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions 
of  the  total  traae  of  the  country  for  each  year, 
1859-1869,  inclusive,  carried  in  American  and 
in  foreign  vessels,  respectively,  with  the  gain 
to  the  United  States  or  to  foreign  nations  from 
the  excess  of  freights  carried  in  each  year : 


IXFOBTs,  Exports,  akp  BsiZFOBn. 

TEAR. 

Total  Tnda. 

American  ▼tnala. 

Foraipi  tmmU. 

Prtpflodernnca  of 
foreign. 

Gain  to  fcftlgMn,  eal- 
culalod  al  8  par  oaaU 
oo  groaa  axeco. 

1859. 

$695,557,592 
762,288,550 
580,569,412 

435,710,714 
584,928,502 
669,855,084 
571,181,290 
1,008,066,748 
678,064,840 
848,527,647 
876,864,060 

$465,741,881 
507,247,767 
850,827,256 

217,695,418 
241,872,471 
184,061,486 
146,067,245 
824,141,468 
t  296,120,912 
297,981,578 
288,916,927 

$229,816,811 
255.040,798 
179,742,156 

218,015,296 
848,056,081 
485,798,548 
425,064,045 
678,925,285 
1 576,943,928 
550,546,074 
687,447,138 

•  $285,925,170 

*  252,206,964 

•  171,085,100 

X  $18,874,014 
1 20,176,557 
1 18,686,808 

I860. 

1861 

1862. 

819,878 
101,188,560 
801,782,062 
278,996,800 
854,788,822 
280,828,016 
252,564,501 
298,580,806 

25,590 

1863 

8.094.685 

1864. 

24,188,565 
22,819,744 
28,882,705 
22.465.841 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868. 

20.205  160 

1869 

28,882,416 

$1,868,988,845 

$149,514,706 

Assuming  that  the  sums  chargeable  to  smug- 
gling and  undervaluation  of  imports  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  undervaluation  of  exports, 
the  sum  total  of  the  adverse  balance  of  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 

*  EiECesi  of  American  o?er  foreign.       f  Partly  estimated. 

X  American  gain. 


tries  will,  at  the  present  time,  probably  aver- 
age about  $210,000,000  per  annum. 

To  meet  and  settle  this  constantly-increasing 
and  adverse  balance,  there  would  seem  to  be, 
under  the  present  condition  of  prices  and  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  but  one  re- 
source, viz.,  to  remit  certificates  of  indebted- 
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ness— national,  State,  or  corporate.  And  this  But.  be  the  cftose  what  it  may,  one  thiM  ia  ccrt^n, 
process  k  undoubtedly  adopted,  and  goes  on.  ^^^f  ^1^  f  J»^^f  «?iX4ra.iS.r~f^ 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  with-  productive  to  unproductive  or  less  productive  em- 
out  occasioning  thns  far  any  marked  disturb-  ployment,  and  indirecUy  by  inftising  a  spirit  of  (Us- 
ance in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  content  among  those  irho,  by  the  force  of  arcam- 
On  this  subject  the  Commissioner  remarks :  stances,  are  compeUed  to  earn  subsistence  in  •giicul- 

'.  Now,  whetf  r  80  great  an  exchange  of  evi-  J-  SL^  SS^W  tg^Tr^aSfS^^lL- 

uences  of  mdebtedness^  for  foreign  commodi-  dustry.     A  most  intelligent  observer,  the  superin- 

ties  or  foreign  services  is  advantageous  to  the  tendent  of  one  of  the  lar^st  manufacturing  estab- 

country  at  large,  or  how  long  such  a  method  lishments  in  the  Middle  States,  thus  writes  to  the 

of  liquidating  balances  can  continue,  are  ques-  Commissioner : 

f  inna  wbinb  it  U  Tint  TiAPP«QArv  tn  imTnAfliAtGlv  Those  who  observe  the  laborer  find  that  he  rtiows  le«s 

tions  wnicn  it  is  not  necessary  lO  immeaiateiy  ^^  ,^  interest  in  the  work  he  performs,  his  only  anx- 

consider,  inasmuch  as  we  would  rather  direct  lety  being  to  hear  the  bell  annoonoe  the  hour  of  bJa  dia- 

attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that,  while  chaige  from  hibor. 

before  the  war  we  were  able  to  wholly  pay  for  Another,  superintendent  of  an  extensive  mannfiic- 

our  foreign  imports  and  services  with  the  prod-  turing  company,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 

ucts  of  our  own  industry,  including,  after  the  ^'??T^"'^'J"*?;S5lrifl^Q^\'!!w^^ 

T                  -  /-,  T« .     •,' ^  „^  *^  Iv^  v^«;«  and  laborers  m  1860  and  1869,  Bubnuts  the  following 

discovery  of  California,  and  up  to  the  begin-  gtntement; 

ning  of  the  war,  such  a  proportion  only  of  our  *                                      October  l,  1889. 

product  of  gold  as  it  would  have  been  practi-  In  replv  to  your  tovor  of  the  29th,  I  would  say  that  I 

*^ii           1°        3                  ■■!.•              r            j,^  now  emDiov  seventv-oiiirht  men  as  mechanics,  some  of 

cally  useless  and  even  mischievous  lor  us  to  them  in  building  (new  machineiy),  but  most  of  them  in 

retain,  we  are  not  now  so  doing  ;    and  this  the  way  of  ordinary  repairs.    It  is  impossfble  for  me  to 

latter  circumstance  would  seem  to  prove  be-  '^^'^^H^^^'^^V!,''^  tSSnSiSSS  ^ 

yond  question  that  the  aggregate  Ot  national  an  equal  number  of  mechanics  In  1800,  but  I  think  it 

production  does  not  maintain  the  same  pro-  ^^^^^^^^^}^^L^'^l£lJf£Stl^^'^i^ 

*      ..              •           1     A     au..  ^  ^ 4.^  ^fi^^  rerence  is  occasioned  In  part  by  a  feeling  that  they  are 

portion  as  formerly  to  .the  aggregate  ot  na-  legg  laTored  regarding  the  hours  of  Uiborthau  mechanics 

tional  consumption.  who  are  employed  by  the  Oovemment,  but  chiefly  be- 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  Sl»f,  SS;jd°l,*'iro«Si,SS!  S"Lk'Sriai  wh^ 

by  the  remittance  of  bonds  we  have  simply  would  have  secured  such  employment  when  help  was 

deferred  payment,  and  must  hereafter  export  more  abundant 

products  to  meet  these  obligations ;  and,  when-  ^}^  f  jiow  of  obtidnhig  ftffther  infoimation  con- 

1<«^«  o««i.  ^^^r.-^  ^f  ^^^aJt^*^..  ;«  Tv«*r«l^Tif  fr^r»  cemmg  the  relative  product  oflabor  in  1869,  as  com- 

ever  such  export  of  products  in  payment  for  ^^^  » .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  following  question  was  appended 

East  imports  shall  be  made,  it  will  or  necessity  to  a  circular  (relative  to  wages)  extensively  forwarded 
e  in  addition  to  the  export  then  made  to  pay  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  l&r^st  and  most  Intel  li- 
fer current  imports.     Product  for  product  is  gent  emplovers  of  labor  in  different  sections  of  the 

the  absolute  condition  on  which  alone  com-  country;  *f Plwse  state  whc^er,  JJ^^y^^'lnT"^"^ 

., ,    ),  niechamcs  and  laborers  perform  as  much  work  in  a 

merce  is  possible.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  formerly." 

To  show  tbe  effects  of  an  excessive  inflation  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  answers  rc- 

of  the  currency  to  disturb  the  ratio  that  for-  turned,  the  names  of  the  parties  or  firms  making  the 

merly  existed  between  national  production  and  same  being  omitted: 

oonqiimntion  it  is  Asserted  that  dnrinff  the  last  -«a»'Wi  jhrUand,—''  ^o,  surely  ; "  "  and  yet  they 

consumption,  u  is  assertea  mat,  aunng  ine  last  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^^        for"— *» the  row  the  mechanic 

few  years,  large  numbers  of  the  population,  ^o^  hoes  is  a  hai5  one." 

under  the  influence  and  example  of  high  profits  I^ew  Hampshire,  Manchester.— ^'^  Only  about  two- 
realized  in  trading  during  the  period  of  mone-  thirds  as  much." 
tary  expansion,  have  abandoned  pursuits  di-  Connedicut,    ^^«H>r<. -"  Mechanics    perform 

rectly  productive  ofnational  wealth,  and  sought  Sb^'rirw'                 '^^"'''      '^''^'''^^^'^ 


^.^ .-y  where  large  additions  to  the  popuk  .        ,  ,  .,    ..  ^     ,  ,      , 

tion  of  the  commercial  cities,  an  increase  in  i.^i^,?!J"rtwSr;V,    ^^  ^^  ""^^  "^"^ 

.,  ,  t         X      i»  1    'u*  1       X  J  now  than  at  that  time." 

the  number   and   cost   of  buildmgs   devoted        2^^  york^  Neu  York  City.— ^^  I  think  they  per- 

to  banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  commission  form  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  work  smcc 


business,  and  agencies  of  all  kinds,  the  spirit  than  before  the  war."    B^falo.—^*^  Twenty-five  per 

of  trading  and  speculation  pervading  the  whole  cent,  discount."     Troy-j^  No,  not  by  fi^een  per 

/i/N«i,«««?f<.r   «o  ,i:o<.:«««;«i,i.i  ^««,«  ♦S^  .,T^;..;f  r^f  cent,  in  the  average."    Albany.—^''  Three  stone-ma- 

community,  as  dist  nguished  from  the  spint  of  ^^ns  or  bricklaycre  will  not  do  as  much  aa  two  did 


production,  and  all  tbe  external  appearances  fonnerly." 

of  healthful  activity.     These  things,  however,  New  Jersey^  Jeney  City.-^^  They  do  not  perform 

are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  growth  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  formerly." 

of  a  really  sound  commerce,  but  rather  as  the  .  ^nf^jhania,  LancasUr.-^  ^l  ™!!5^,  "^jJl^^Tr 

^     ij.      /*   /]                  I.*  V  v             •   •     i.  J    1  since  tbe  ten-hour  system  has  beirun."    I*huwi'A' 

results  of  influences  which  have  originated  al-  ^j^ia^^u  Three  men  do  the  work  oftwo." 

most  exclusively  in  currency  inflation.  ohio^  Cleveland.— '^hree  responded  in  the  ncga- 

The  following  statements,  showing  that  a  tive,  and  one  to  this  effect :  "  we  think  they  do  now, 

degree  of  disorganization  in  the  labor  of  the  hut  there  was  a  time,  for  two  to  six  years,  when  they 

country  eriets,.  are  made  in  the  report  of  the  %^w,%'r'SZ«  K^o  1,/KU  W 

Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  and  are  p^,.  cent." 

too  important  to  be  overlooked :  Illinois^  Chicago.—''^  One-eighth  less." 
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The  Commissioner  would  further  add,  that  of  the 
mnswers  received,  as  above,  about  one  in  nine  indi- 
cated that  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  a  given 
time,  in  1869,  compared  ftvorablj  with  that  per- 
formed at  former  periods. 

The  followincp  statement,  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  the  proprietor  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Worke  of  the  city  of  New  York,  also  indicates  a 
change  in  the  proJuctiyencss  of  laoor  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  some- 
what exceptional.  Thus,  in  1858,  a  marine  engine 
was  built  at  the  above  works,  at  a  coat  of  $28,000 
(including  profit  to  the  builder),  which  required 
2^323  days'  labor.  In  1869  another  engine,  predsclj 
amiihyr  as  respects  pattern  and  weight,  was  con- 
structed at  the  same  works  on  contract,  for  $40,000. 
The  result  was  a  loss  to  the  builder  of  $5,000,  and  a 
necMsary  expenditure  of  8,588  days'  labor,  or  1,215 
more  days'  labor  than  was  requiroa  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  work  eleven  years  previously. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  facts  which  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  bound  to 
make  public  The  laborer  appears  to  oe  less  worthy 
of  his  nire  than  heretofore,  and  to  have  lost  his  in- 
terest in  hia  work.  If  an  explanation  of  the  cause  is 
demanded  of  the  Commissioner^  he  can  return  but 
this  general  answer :  because  a  vicious  currency  and 
unequal  taxation  take  from  the  laborer  a  portion  of 
the  result  of  his  work,  and  give  him  no  return.  The 
laborer  feels  this,  but  knows  not  the  cause,  and  seeks 
in  strikes,  in  eight-hour  laws,  and  trades'  unions,  the 
artificial  remedy,  where  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
simply  to  restore  to  him  good  mone)r  an  honest 
measure  of  value,  and  such  laws  as  will  secure  an 
eaual  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  annual  wealth 
wnich  resulta  from  the  excess  of  production  over  ex- 
penditure. 

Anin,  the  general  result  of  the  business  of  the 
lost  fiscal  year  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  country  is  thus  expressed  by  a  recognized  in- 
dustrial authority : 

Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  flecal  year,  have  made  a 
living,  and  have  their  capital  unimpaired,  should  be  con- 
tent, mr  Ihcy  will  be  doing  better  than  the  m^ority.— 
Iron  Ag€,  June  S4, 1869. 

The  undoubted  decrease  in  form  stock  and  animal 
products  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  also  indi- 
cates a  change,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent,  in  the  re- 


lations which  production  formerly  sustained  to  con- 
sumption and  population.  Thus,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  whose  domestic  statistics  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  has  been  claimed  than  for  those  of  any 
other  State,  the  official  report  for  1869  states  that, 
comparing  this  latter  year  with  1868,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  has  decreased  1,416,205,  or  from  7,688,- 
845  to  6,272,640 ;  the  hogs  856,629,  or  from  1,812,672 
to  1,455,948 ;  the  cattle  from  1,512,666  to  1,492,581 ; 
and  the  mules  from  25,411  to  25,020.  In  respect  to 
sheep  generally,  extensive  returns,  published  oy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  conclusively  prove  a  very 
lar^e  decrease  in  almost  eveiy  section  of  the  country. 
This  decrease  for  the  year  1 868-' 69  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  at  not  less  than  4,000,000 ;  while  others, 
competent  to  judge,  report  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  reduction  in  the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  one  of  the  leading 
wool-lowing  States  of  the  West,  the  wool-dip  for 
1869  IS  estimated  at  thirty-f  ve  per  cent,  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  1868. 

Other  considerations  exist,  which  might  be 
taken  into  account  for  a  complete  view  of  the 
probable  surplus  of  national  industry,  which 
there  is  not  space  here  to  notice. 

The  operation  of  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem has  been  to  yield  the  Treasury,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $160,039,844.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  six  months  of  18G8  and  1869 
were: 

From  July  to  December,  1860 $67,896,888 

1868 66,110,030 

Total  gain  for  six  months $1,166,858 

The  following  tables  shows  the  aggregate 
receipts  from  the  same  general  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  first  and  last  six  months  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jane  80,  1868 
and  1869 ;  and  also  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent, 
of  those  in  the  latter  over  those  in  the  former 
period  • 


SOURCES  OF  REVEXUE. 


Spirits 

Tobacco  

Ferucntod  liquors 

Gross  TQoeipts 

Sales 

Income,  including  salaries 

Banks  and  bankers 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated. . . 

Legsmes 

Successions 

Artidea  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 

Penalties 

Net  receipts  from  stamps 


XIECZIPTS  FOB  TBI  VmST  SIX 
XOXTHS    OF    THX    FISCAL    TEAB. 


1868. 


$9,537,940 

10,059,456 

8,035,675 

8,246,659 

2,264,589 

21,801,114 

1,494,876 

6,109,985 

653,624 

611,577 

676,394 

20,865 

778,878 

483,271 

6,540,827 


186V. 


$19,124,462 

9,991,224 

8,088,811 

8.216,675 

S;980,d98 

18,058,616 

1,889,065 

8,674,866 

646,220 

484,054 

841,628 

13,040 

653,116 

491,227 

7,148,692 


$66,110,030 


$67,296,388 


Gftln. 


$9,586,522 
"  "  52,836 
'  '1,666*164 


79,288 

6,956 

608,866 


$12,000,021 
$1,186,858 


Total 

Total  gain  for  the  above  period 

During  this  period  the  amount  gained  on  spirits  is 

The  amount  gained  on  stamj^s  is 

The  amount  ^iuned  on  sales  is 

The  greatest  loss  from  any  one  source  of  taxation  for  this  period  was  upon  incomes,  which 

amounts  to 

In  special  taxes,  not  included  under  spirits,  tobaoco,  etc.,  the  loss  was 


Lots. 


$68,282 
'  *29,984 


8,747,499 

155,811 

1,435,619 

107,404 

27,528 

284,766 

7,825 


$10,818,663 


$9,586,522 

608,865 

1,666,104 

8,747,499 
1,435,0)19 
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BECBXPTS  FOR  THE  LAST  SIX 
X0KTH8  or  THE  FISCAL  TEAR. 


1868. 


Spirits 

Tobaoco 

Fermentod  liquors 

Gross  receipts 

Soles 

Income,  including  salaries 

Banks  and  bankers 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated. . 

Legacies % 

Saooessions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 

Penalties 

Net  receipts  from  stamps 


Total 

Total  gain  for  the  above  period. 


$8,917,691 

8,670,689 

2,990,894 

8,080,607 

2,881,089 

19,654,484 

1,862,758 

6,289,180 

864,764 

798,447 

629,985 

7,916 

1,128,208 

772,611 

7,606,286 


$64,479,948 
$26,062,812 


1M9, 


$25,901,940 

18,489,488 

8,011,56$ 

8,084,824 

4,276,146 

21,788,241 

1,996,451 

5,127,089 

698,617 

706,702 

541,238 

16,418 

1,261,890 

885,862 

8,856,801 


Gate. 


$16,784,249 

4,768,844 

91,174 

58,817 

1,945,057 

2,088,767 

188,698 


11,248 

8,498 

184,687 

85b',5i5 


$90,542,760 


$26,865,544 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  gain  on  distilled  spirits  during  this  period  of  comparison  is. 

On  tobacco 

On  fermented  liquors 

On  incomes 

On  stamps 

From  gas  companies 

From  banks  and  bankers 


$162,091 

166,147 

87,745 


886,749 


$802,735 


$16,784,249 

4,768,844 

91,174 

2,088,767 

860,615 

184,687 

183,699 


The  only  articles  on  which  a  loss  was  sns- 
tained  are  legacies,  successions,  and  penalties — 
special  taxes  not  inclnded  under  ^spirits,  etc. — 
and  these  aggregate  only  $602,782. 

The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  from 
the  several  general  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  and  last  fiscal  years 
includes  the  returns  of  twenty  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-six districts.  The  receipts  of  the  following 
districts  only  are,  therefore,  not  included  in 
the  receipts  for  the  year  1870 :  Third  Missis- 
sippi and  Ninth  Kentucky,  for  the  month  of 
July;  Third  Mississippi,  for  August;  Elev- 
enth New  York,  Sixth  Tennessee,  and  Fourth 
Texas,  for  September : 


SOURCES  OF  REVENT7K 


Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liquors 

Banks  and  bankers 

Gross  receipts 

Sales 

Special  tai^es  not  elsewhere  enu- 
merated   

Income,  including  salaries 

Legacies 

Successions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 

Sources  not  otherwise  herein 
specially  enumerated.  Ar- 
ticles now  exempt  from  tax- 
ation   

Net  receipts  fh>m  stamps 

Penalties 

Total 


or  FucAi.  YsABs. 

18«9. 

i8r«. 

$8,466,448 
4,396,674 
1,790,608 
886,078 
1,514,756 
1,789,518 

$10,017,081 
8,181,996 
1,789.609 
1,946,986 
1,797,906 
1,961,888 

2,969,437 
11,901,809 
978,500 
954.066 
800,848 
8,665 
841,198 

8.944,684 
18,978,604 
840,861 
965,987 
817,984 
9,688 
400,677 

874,481 

8,893,479 

806,409 

196,898 

8,685,078 

156,111 

$88,690,898 

$46,641,415 

Total  ffain,  $8,020,617,  or  20.8  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  on  tobacco 
during  this  period  of  comparison  is  increased, 
and  that  on  stamps  is  sustained,  while  that  on 


spirits  is  fully  sustained.  The  gain  on  tax  of 
banks  and  bankers  is  likewise  more  than  sus- 
tained by  this  comparison,  and  the  entire  table 
affords  ample  promise  of  satisfactory  future 
results. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  have 
been  as  follows : 

There  were  paid  for  expenses  incident  to  the 

collection  of  the  revenue  for  1868. $8,776^4 

For  1860 $7,8»4,896 

Deduct  the  amount  paid  to  store- 
keepers, act  of  July  90, 1868 608,918 

Leavinfl:  for  this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
count for  1868. 6,TB5,47i 

Decrease  in  fltvor  of  1869 $1,991,837 

The  following  statistics  of  this  department 
present  a  summary  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  its  labors : 

Number  of  seljEnres  for  violation  of  law  for 

the  fiscal  vear  1869 1,744 

Number  of  seizures  for  violation  of  law  for 

the  first  quarter  of  18T0 1,091 

Number  of  cases  compromised  during  the 

fiscal  year  1860 159 

Amount  received  as  tax  thereon $156,004  86 

Assessed  penalties  fixed  by  law $44,180  68 

In  lieu  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures. .  $195,109  96 
Number  of  cases  compromised  during  the 

first  quarter  of  1870 141 

Amount  received  as  tax  thereon ^.9S7  39 

Assessed  penalties  fixed  by  law f  10,611  06 

In  lieu  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures..  $68,817  03 
Number  of  compromise  opinions  prepared 

from  March  11  to  September  80. 1869. . .  804 
Number  of  salts  brought  in  Federal  Courts 

during  the  fiscal  year  1869 4,573 

Of  tliese,  the  number  of  proceedings  in  rem  844 

Number  of  indictments  found 9.663 

Number  of  other  proceedings  in  penonam,  1,189 
Number  of  Judgments  In  proceedings  for 

forfeiture 710 

Number  of  conrictions  on  indictments 1,0S0 

Number  of  acquittals 907 

Number  of  suits  decided  In  fliTor  of  the 

United  States 9,166 

Number  of  suits  decided  against  the  Uni- 
ted States 439 

Nombcr  of  suits  settled  or  dismissed 1.SS9 

Number  of  suita  pending  July  1, 1869 4,007 
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Amoant  of  Judgmento  in  suits  in  penth 
nam 

Amount  collected  and  jwld  Into  courts .... 

Amount  of  forfettares  paid  into  coarts. . . . 

If  amber  of  snita  and  praeeedings  iMgon  in 
the  United  States  Ooarta  dnrinff  the 
ILrst  qnnrter  of  1810,  as  reported  bj 
United  States  District  Attorneys,  in 
rem,  178  ;  M  jMTMMMim,  400 ;  total 

Number  of  claims  for  abatement  considered 
during  the  fiscal  rear  1889 

Number  of  dolms  for  reikinding  consid- 
ered.  

Amoant  rejected  of  same 

Number  of  reftmding  claims  considered 
llrst  quarter  of  18m 

Ankount  refunded  for  same  time. 

Aoioant  rejected 

Number  of  accounts  examined  and  passed 
durii^  the  fiscal  year  1869 

For  the  ftrat  quarter  of  1810 

Certiflcates  of  deposits  recelTed,  examined, 
and  entered  for  1889 

For  the  first  quarter  of  iSftO 

Onlers  recelTed  for  internal  revenue  stamps 
for  1809. 

For  tlie  flrat  quarter  of  1870. 

Number  of  stamps  receired  ttom  printers 
during  1889 

Value  thereof. 

Number  for  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Value  thereof. 


4»148 

114,791  01 

,796  89 


796 

82,115 

8,113 
$330,156  08 

648 
|»,697  00 
191,096  93 

61,S66 
8,807 

65.810 
18,067 

11,S78 
8,487 

678,109,811 
$89,008,161  86 

180.68S.887 
$49,298,788  88 


ITamber  of  Interool  revenue  stamps  issued 
for  the  year  1869 

Value  thereof. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Value  thereof 

Value  of  tobacco-stomps  received  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1870 

Vahie  of^  tobaocomtampa  issued  for  the 
same  time 

Value  ot  beer^tampa  received  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1810 

Value  of  beer-stamns  issued  for  same  time, 

Volne  of  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  re- 
ceived for  the  same  time 

Valae  of  same  issued  for  the  same  time. . . 

Number  of  stamiMigents*  bonds  examined. 

Number  of  claims  for  refkoding  stamps 
unnecessarily  used 

Number  of  Instruments  examined  for  pho- 
tofipraph  companies 

Number  of  letters  received  and  registered 
for  the  fiscal  year  1869 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870. 

Number  written  and  recorded  for  1869 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1810 

Number  of  blanks  prepared  and  sent  out 
for  1869 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1810 

Number  of  distilleries  registered 

Number  oi  officers  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal revenue  service  who  report  to 
this  bureau. 


1^,415,963 
$78,090,898  11 

174,640,809 
$80,788,466  60 

$15,780,989  74 

$10,906,498  81 

{1,890,042  95 
1,884,160  00 

$17,282,996  00 

$6,892,750  00 

80O 

•     660 

800 

80,898 
17,889 
46,668 
17,270 

8,046,860 
1,086,741 

864 

6,006 


KONTHLY  BANGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AS  REFRBSBNTSD  BT .  DAILTj  8 ALES  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1869: 


Moxnis^ 


jAXTTABr  .  . . 


FSSSUABT. 


Kabch  .... 


Armx*.. 


Opening. 
Highest.. 
Lowest... 
Closing . , 

.Opening. 
Highest . 
Lowest.  , 
Closing . 

.Opening 
Hlgfaest., 
Lc^est., 
Closing. 

.Opening 
Highest. 
Lowest. 
Closing . , 

Mat Opening 

Hlj^est. 
Lowest . . 
Cloilug . , 

.Opening 
Highest., 
Lowest . , 
Closing . , 

.Opening, 
Hlgbest., 
Lowest . , 
Closing . , 

.Opening, 
Highesr.. 
Lowest . , 
Closing . , 

.Opening , 
Highest.. 
Lowest . , 
Closing . , 

Octosbb.  . .  .Openi 


Jtm. 


JULT. 


AruusT  ..< 


upening. 
HtghesT.. 
Lowest . . 
Closing.. 

.Opening, 
Hlgfaest., 
Lowest . . 
Closing.., 

.Opening , 
Highest.. 
Lowest . . 
Closing . 


«*■  of  1881. 


Coup. 


IIIK 
112X 
HI 

119JI^ 
116^ 

ii«x 

116>tf 
1163i 
117)^ 
116^ 
115>i 

116X 
118X 
115>^ 

118X 
118K 

mn 

118 
199 

121 
181^ 

117)^ 
1233i 
116^ 
198K 

194K 
195 

laix 

188X 

183 
188 
119 

H9ji^ 

1193^ 

190X 
119 

119^ 

119i^ 

115X 
115 

115« 
190X 
115% 
118X 


Reg. 


109K 
UlX 
109 

lllX 

lll)tf 
114>tf 

inx 

114X 
115>^ 
116X 

115 

115 
118 
116)^ 
118 

119 

118M 

117X 
•  118^ 
117 

117^ 
117K 

195 
198K 

188^ 

15MX 
119 

119 

119 

190 

118)tf 

119X 

119% 

119X 
llfiji 
115^ 

11831^ 
llOitf 
112>^ 
tux 


«*S  (8->0  yeen)  Oevyoa. 


1869. 


IIIX 
118X 
111>^ 
118K 
118 

118)^ 
118 

118X 

118 

190 

117X 
118 

118 
188 

181X 

188>i 
117ji 

mx 

198X 

}!!« 

191X 

191^ 
185X 
185>^ 
185% 

^H 
198^ 
128)i 
119>i 
U9X 

190 
191 

119V 
119X 

116 
116 
112?tf 
112X 

119X 
116 
lll?i 
lllji 


1864. 


107X 
109K 
107« 

109^ 
104X 
116>^ 
109X 

UAH 
U5)i 
118?i 

ii8;i 

114 

118H 
117>i 

118X 

117>tf 

118X 
117 

117jl^ 
117« 
116% 
116;^ 

ll7Jtf 
128^ 

128X 

mji 

124 
180  Jtf 
128X 

118X 
118X 

119V 
119X 
117 

117X 

118^ 
118V 

llOV 
111 

iiov 

118V 
llOV 
118 


1865. 


108V 

iiox 

107V 
110« 

iiov 

116« 
llOV 
116V 

115 
118 

114V 
116V 

115V 
119V 
116Ti 

119V 
115V 
119V 
114V 
118V 

118V 
119 

117V 
118V 

118V 
198V 
118V 
128V 

128X 

iwv 

120V 
122V 

189V 
122V 

118V 
118V 

119« 

190 

117 

119V 

114 

114 

HI 

lllX 

iiov 

114V 
IIOV 
lllV 


new. 


107 

106V 
106V 

108V 

108V 
118V 
108V 
118V 

112V 

118V 

112V 
118 

112V 
116V 
112X 
116V 

116V 
19»)V 
115V 
120 

190 
190 
119 
119V 

116V 
DBV 
116V 
182V 

122V 
122V 
119V 
121V 

121V 
121V 
116V 
117V 

117V 

118V 

115% 

116V 

119 

11«V 

118V 

118V 

118 

116V 
118 

115V 


1867. 


107V 
109 

106V 
108V 

108V 

118V 

108X 

118V 

118 

118V 

118V 
118 

112V 
116X 
118V 
116V 

11«V 
120V 

115V 
ISO 

190 

190V 
119V 
119V 

189V 
115V 
128V 

128V 
192V 
119V 
121V 

}?^ 
181V 

11«V 

117V 

118V 
118V 
115V 
116V 

116V 
116V 
118V 
118V 

118V 
116V 
118V 
115V 


I860. 


107V 
109V 
107V 
109 

108V 
112V 
108V 
112V 

112V 
114 

112V 
118 

118V 
116V 
118V 
116V 

190V 
115V 
119V 

190V 
190V 

118V 
119% 

116V 
199 
116 
189 

122V 
192V 

120V 

120V 
120V 
117 
117 

118V 
118V 
116V 
116V 

116V 

116V 
118V 
118V 
118 

116V 

118 

115 


Ts, 

1040 

Coup. 


06 

08V 
06V 
08V 

08V 
lOV 
08V 
lOV 

06V 
06V 
06V 
06V 
05 

08V 
05 

oev 

08V 
10 

07V 
09V 

09V' 

09V 

07V 

07V 

08 

14V 

07V 

14V 

16 

16V 

12V 

15V 

12V 
12V 
08V 

08V 

09V 

09V 

07V 

07V 

08 

08 

06V 
07 

06V 
lljg 
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The  following  table,  from  the  office  of  the    prices  of  articles  of  produce  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce^  shows  the  comparative    market  for  each  of  the  last  twelve  years : 


Afhu— 

Pots,  100  IbB 

Pearls,  lOOlbfl 

Wheat^floar,  State,  bbl 

"  Weetern 

Ilye-floQr,  bbl 

OorO'incal— Bmndywlne,  bbl. . . . 

Wbeat^Michlgan,  bash 

*'        California,  bash 

*^>       Na  1,  eprmg,  bash 

Rye— Woetem,  bash 

Oats— State,  bash 

"     Western,  bash. 

Com— old  Western,  mixed,  bash 

'*      new  Soathem,  bush 

CotUmr- 

Middling,  npland,  lb 

"    OrleanSflb 

FiOi- 

Dry  cod,  quintal 

No.  1  Bay  mackerel,  bbl 

FntiU— 

Raisins,  layers,  box 

Oarrants,  lb 


18ft».  I860.  1861. 


5.62} 
6.00 

4.80 
4.60 
8.75 
8.40 
1.96 


£ay— shipping,  100  lbs. 
Htnm—mA\ " 


884 

78 

63 

65 

78 

75 

18 

n\ 

4.00 
15  60 

3.06 

80 

15 


25.00 


iftmp— Mianlla,  lb 

nop»—\\i 

/ro»— 

Scotch  pig,  ton 

English  bar,  ton :55.00 

American  pig,  ton 

ZaUi^yi 

Lead— 

Foreign,  lb. , 

Leather-- 

Hemlock,  sole,  light,  lb 

Oak,  sole,  light,  lb ^ 

Common  Rockland,  bbl 

LUruan— 

Brandy,  gallon 

Domestic  whiskey,  gallon. . . . . 

Mokuge»— 

New  Orleans,  gallon , 

Cuba  clayed,  gallon 

liavai  Stores-— 

Crade  turpentine,  bbl , 

Spirits  turpentine,  gallon 

Common  resin,  bbl , 

Crude  whale,  gallon , . 

"      ^perm,     " 

LInsoed,  gallon. ,, 

Petroieum-^ 

.   Crade,  gallon , 

Reflneicrin  bond,  S.  W.,  gulion 
PfoeMoru— 

Pork,  mess,  bbl 

"     primejbbl , 

Boef,  plain,  western,  bbl 

**     prime  mess,  tierce 

'*     nams,  extra,  bbl , 

Hams,  pickled,  lb. . , , 

Shoalaers,  pickled,  lb , 

Ijard,  Western,  lb, , 

Batter,  Western,  lb, , 

"       prime  State,  lb 

Cheese,  fine  factory,  lb 

i?l/-«— good,  100  Ibi 

Salt- 
Liverpool  ground  sack . . . . ,  . , 

^'        Ashton's  sack 

Seedt—Clorer^  lb 

Suaar-' 

Cuba,  raw,  lb , 

Refined  hards,  lb , 

TaUotoAh 

Wool-Ohio  fleece,  lb. 


S.lSi 
5.60 

24 

80 


8.00 
24i 

87 
21 

8.68S 
49 
1.66 

66 

l.SK 

65 


17.00 

18.00 

9.60 

9.00 

16.00 

»i 

Hi 

18 

90 

9 

8.60 

90 
1.88 

0{ 


7 
49 


6.m 

6.87} 

4.80 
5.29 
4.00 
8.90 
1.60 


1.18 
92 
461 
45} 
90 
88 

11 
115 

4.60 
16.00 

2.86 
6 

•1.10 

16 

24.60 
68.00 


6.00 
6.00 

6.85 
6.80 
4.00 
8.15 
1.46 


9.00 

6.G6 

20 
80 

75 

8.00 
26 

68 
94 

8.481 
44} 
1.66 

62 

1.40 

67 


16.87i 

11.76 

9.60 

9.00 

14.50 

A 
lOJ 

16 

20 

11 

4.20 

1.16 
1.95 
8* 

10 

.   lOi 
40 


1.18 
75 
87 
88 
72 
72| 

4.60 
13.00 

1  76 

^' 

96 

21  00 
69.00 


1.80 

6.26 

194 
97 

75 

8.00 
19i 

87 
20 

9.75 

85 

1.96 

61 

1.40 

60 


16.00 

10.60 

9.00 

6.00 

14.00 

8 

lOf 
14 
18 
10 
4.00 

75 
1.60 
81 


80 


18«8.  1868. 


6.25 
626 

6.60 

6.60 

8.87} 

8.00 

1.60 


1.80 
88 
42 
42 
64 
68 

854 
86 

8.60 
16.00 

8.20 
9 
771 

20 

28.00 
57.00 


1.25 
7.00 

204 

98 

65 

4.00 
204 

68 
95 

10.00 
1.474 
6.00 

48 

1.40 

86 


1864. 


6.25 
8.95 

6.20 
6.25 
4.60 
4.60 
1.47 


1.80 
85 
70 
69 

78 


674 
674 

4.25 
16.00 

8.60 

18 

80 

8| 

99 

38.00 
65.06 


1.40 
7.8T4 

25 
89 

66 

6.40 
89 

60 
80 


12.00 
8.60 

11.00 
6.60 

14.60 
6 

8} 
15 
19 

7 
7.00 

86 
1.70 
74 

.SI 


2.50 
18.00 

83 
1.70 
1.26 

96 
474 

14.60' 
12.00 
13.00 
20.00 
16.60 
7 
6 


§} 


20 
98 
19 


1.26 
9.16 
104 


8.60 
9.75 

6.70 
6.90 
6.00 
6.00 
1.69 


1.46 

1.27 

92 

93 

1.80 


81 
81 

6.60 
20.00 

4.20 

1.40 
12| 
80 

48.00 
96.00 


1.60 

105 

80 
49 

1.35 

6.10 
92 

60 
42 


2.90 
82.00 

1.06 
1.60 
1.48 


841 

46{ 


20.00 

15.00 

19.00 

28.00 

18.00 

10 

8 

12 

26 

29 

16 


1.60 

980 

12 

12 

12 
80 


1866. 


1866. 


9.90 
10.45 


8.60 
2.66 


2.29 
1.78 


1.09 

1.87 
2.08 

1.19 


g.co 

16.26 

6.26 
91 

1.60 

184 
60 

68.00 

900.00 

69.00 

9.60 

16 

88 
60 

1.15 

15.00 
9.^ 

1.40 
65 


2.15 
28.00 

1.46 
9.12 
1.50 

61 
78 

41.00 
86.60 
21.60 


8.00 


8.00 
8.90 
6.76 
4.60 
9.00 


26.60 
20 
18 
24 
46 
60 
94 


2.46 

4.75 

96 

19 


IT! 
96 


1.874 
98 
62 
62 
05 
08 

62 
63 

8.00 
17.25 

4.60 

60 
19 
€0 

61.60 

190.00 

61.00 

6.00 

6J 

8C 
81 

1.70 

6.00 
9.27 

1.20 
87 

8.25 
1.01 
6.60 

1.87 
9.47 
1.44 

40 
69 

29.19 
9}).00 
18.00 


1867.   1868.  1869. !  1870. 


8.96 
11.00 

10.25 
11.86 
7.00 
6.25 
8.20 
8.00 


88.00 
16 
13 
19f 
86 
40 

^^ 
84 

2.50 

4.60 

13 

m 

184 
181 
70 


1.28 

69 

64 

1.12 

1.16 

85 

86 

6.50 
18.60 

8.66 

12! 

1.28 

•  12 

60 

47.00 

116.00 

40.00 

8.25 

«l 

81 
87 

1.70 

6.00 


8.87 


60 
48 

6.60 

66 

6.00 

1.90 
9.68 
1.80 

18 
80 

19.12 
17.00 
16.00 


85.00 

*?* 
10 

13 

89 

43 

17 

car.  9 

2.00 

8.75 

13 

10 

15 

lU 
60 


9.60 
9.66 
8.75 
6.60 
8.20 
8.06 
9.45 
1.80 
87 
84 
1.41 
1.40 

10 
161 

6.50 
10.00 

8.80 

12* 
1.20 
101 
60 

86.00 

86.00 

39.00 

8.00 

64 

955 
88 

1.60 

6.60 


I 


7.87 


85 


8.76 

61 

8.00 

70 
9.16 
1.08 

•   161 
94 


21. 
18. 
16 
82. 
89. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
75 
12 
84 

m 

46 


15 
8t 

9.00 
8.90 
12t 

114 

16f 

101 
48 


6.80 
6.60 
7.00 
5.50 
9.194 
2.16 
1.70 
1.60 
78 
78 
1.10 
1.06 

M 
»4 

80 
24.50 

8.60 

lo: 

90 

IH 
90 

40.60 

65.00 

40.00 

9.90 

6.87J 


7.20 


5.85 
4.85 
5.00 
6.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.80 
1.0! 
65 
62 
1.10 
1.02 


40 

1.00 

8.00 
98 

75 
86 

8.S73 
47 
9.46 

1.00 

1.75 

96 

18 
814 

28.00 
22.00 
14.00 
28.00 
39.00 
154 
U 

174 
40 
48 
194 

94 

9.10 
8.86 
18 
114 

154 

67 


7.50 
27  JO 

.90 
131 
85 

g* 

33.00 

».00 

186.00 

2.59 

6.SS 

80 
42 

l.CO 

6.00 
S8 

78 
85 

4.25 
484 
2.10 

85 

i.ao 

00 

154 
804 

29.T5 

81.50 

14.00 

97.00 

83.00 

16 

19 

174 

80 

42 

m 

74 

l.TO 

2.60 

18 

101 

144 

10 

51 


The  following  tables  show  the  price  of  gold  be  seen  that  there  are  no  reports  of  sales  on 

for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  the  highest  and  September  25th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  Thiswa^ 

lowest  prices  of  shares  at  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex-  the  period  since  known  as  the  "gold  panic,' 

change  in  each  month  the  same  period.    By  which  was  made  a  subject  of  investigation  at 

reference  to  the  table  of  prices  of  gold,  it  will  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress, 
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FITZPATRIOK,  BENJAMIN.  FLETCHER,  RICHARD.          267 

FITZPATRICK,     Bekjaiox,    a    Sonthem  when  he  removed  to  Boston.    He  at  once  took 
statesman  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Greene  a  high  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  and 
Coonty,  Ga.,  Jane  20,  1802 ;  died  in  Antanga  within  two  or  three  years  was  retained  as  lead* 
County,  Ala.,  November  25,  1869.     Left  an  ing  ooonsel  for  the  Warren  Bridge  proprietors 
orplum  at  an  early  age,  he  emigrated,  in  1815,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge 
in  company  with  an  elder  brother,  to  Alabama  against  them.    His  assooiate  was  the  late  Wil- 
(then  Ifississippi  Territory),  and   settled  in  liam  C.  Aylwin;  the  opposing  counsel  being 
vhat  is  now  Autauga  County.    Here,  by  as-  Daniel  Webster  and  Lemuel  Shaw.    The  Su- 
siduous  study,  without  teachers,  he  ao(}uired  preme  Court  of  Massachusetts  were  equally 
a  fair  education,  and  in  1821  obtained  a  license  divided  on  the  main  question  involved ;  Justices 
to  practise  law.     Soon  after,  before  he  had  Wilde  and  Morton  a^udging  that  the  charter 
quite  attained  his  nugority,  he  was  elected  so-  of  the  Warren  Bridge  was  constitutional,  and 
licitorof  his  judicial  circuit,  and,  by  reflection,  Chief-Justice  Parker  and  Mr.  Justice  Putnam 
continued  to  exercise  its  duties  till  1829,  when  holding  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  charter 
his  declining  health  forced  him  to  abandon  his  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  and  therefore 
profession.    From  1829  until  1840  he  lived  the  unconstitutional.    The  case  was  taken  by  writ 
life  of  a  retired  farmer  in  Autauga  County,  but  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IJnited 
in  the  fdl  of  1840  he  stumped  the  State  as  a  States,  where  the  constitutionality  of  the  War- 
candidate  for  elector  for  the  State  at  large,  ren  Bridge  charter  was  sustained  by  a  ma- 
vas  elected,  and  voted  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  Jority  of  the  court.    The  volumes  of  Picker- 
In  1841  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  ing^s  and  of  Metcalf 's  Reports  from  this  time 
party  for  Governor,  and,  after  a  spirited  con-  prove  the  extent  of  Mr.  Fletcher^s  practice  and 
test,  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  mf\jority  of  the  importance  of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  en- 
more  than  10,00Q  votes.     In  1843  he  was  gaged.   His  practice  in  the  United  States  Courts 
reelected  without  a  contest,  and  at  the  close  was  also  very  large.     He  was  for  many  years 
of  his  term,  in  1845,  received  from  the  State  the  peer  and  associate  of  snch  men  as  Justice 
Legislature  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  able  man-  Samuel  Hubbard,  Prof.  Simon  Groeuleaf,  Peleg 
ner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  Sprague,  Franklin  Dexter,  Rufus  Choate,  and 
of  the  State.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  United  Charles  G.  Loring.    Among  these  eminent  men 
States  Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  few  equalled  and  none  surpassed  Judge  Fletch- 
Dlxon  H.  Lewis,  and  again,  in  1853,  to  fill  the  er  in  professional  ability.    He  was  repeatedly 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  late  retained  against  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Mason, 
William  R.  King  to  the  vice-presidency.    The  and  showed  himself  no  unworthy  antagonist 
latter  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  next  of  them ;  while  veteran  lawyers  have  declared 
ensuing  L^slature,  which  elected  him  to  serve  that,  for  general  legal  and  especially  for  nUi 
oat  the  remainder  of  Mr.  King's  term.    In  priu$  business,  he  had  but  one  equal,  and  that 
November,  1855,  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  was  Mr.  Choate.    He  was  a  formidable  o^po- 
term  of  six  years,  and  in  1860  received  and  nent  before  a  jury,  and  was  equally  eminent 
declined  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  of  in  arguing  questions  of  law  in  bank.    His 
the  United  States  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  range  of  learning  and  practice  extended  over 
Douglas.     While  in  the  Senate  he  served  for  all  3ie  branches  of  the  law — ^real  estate,  com- 
several  sessions  as  president  pro  tern,  of  that  mercial,  criminal,  admiralty,  and  maritime.  Al- 
body.    In  1861  he  left  the  United  States  Sen-  though  he  practised  for  many  years  in  the 
ate,  to  take  part  in  the  secession  movement,  country,  he  was  distinguished  in  commercial 
About  the  time  of  his  withdrawal,  viz.,  Janu-  and  maritime  law,  and  particularly  in  the  law 
ary  19, 1861,  he  united  with  S.  R.  Mallory  and  of  marine  insurance.    Mr.  Fletcher  had  been 
John  SUdell,  in  entering  into  a  correspondence  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
with  President  Buchanan  in  relation  to  the  and  in  1887  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but 
demand  of  South  Carolina  for  the  surrender  of  resigned  his  seat  at  the  end  of  one  session.    In 
Fort  Sumter.   Governor  Fitzpatrick  was  active  1848  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench, 
in  his  support  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  which  had  more  than  once  been  offered  him 
war,  and  did  what  he  could  for  the  Confederate  before.     He  gained   much  reputation    here 
soldiers.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  throughout  the  country  by  his  able  judgments, 
to  his  fiftrm,  and  had  not  since  appeared  in  pub-  but  the  position  was  not  much  to  his  taste,  and 
lie,  except  at  the  Philadelphia  "  JNational  Union  he  resigned  it  in  1853.    He  returned  for  a  short 
Convention"  of  1866,  to  which  he  was  a  dele-  time  to  practice,  from  which  he  finally  retired 
gate.  in  1858.    He  was  for  very  many  years  a  trus- 
FLETCEDER,  Richabd,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  tee  of  Brown  University,  and  for  a  short  time 
and  accomplished  jurist  of  Massachusetts,  bom  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.    He  received 
in  Cavendish,  Vt,  January  8, 1788;  died  in  Bos-  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1846, 
ton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1869.    He  graduated  at  and  from  Harvard  in  1849.    Judge  Fletcher  was 
Dartmouth  College,  in  1806,  at  the  early  age  never  married.    In  his  religious  life  he  was 
of  eighteen,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  not  only  exemplary  but  active  in  all  good  words 
Daniel  Webster,  at  Portsmouth.    He  was  called  and  works.     In  the  sabbath-school,  in  the 
to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  settled  at  Salisbury,  church,  in  missionary  and  other  benevolent 
N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  about  1825,  enterprises,  he  was  always  active  and  ready  to 
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give  his  personal  service  as  well  as  the  nece»-  ment  also  failed,  and  Senator  Gilbert  was  ad- 

sarj  pecuniary  aid.    He  left  in  his  will  a  be-  mitted  to  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 

quest  of  $100,000  to  Dartmonth  College.  on  the  4th  of  March. 

FLORIDA.  The  second  regidar  session  of        The  act  passed  at  this  session,  "  to  estaUish 

the  Legislature,  nnder  the  new  constitntion,  was  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a 

convened  on  t^e  5th  of  January.    The  ones-  university,"  reflects   great   honor   upon  the 

tion  of  the  impeachment  of  Governor  Reed  State,  as  being  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 

was  etill  pending.  A  committee  was  appointed  system  of  instruction,  adapted  not  only  to  the 

by  the  Assembly,  on  the  second  day  of  the  sea-  present  needs  of  the  State  but  looking  also  to 

sion,  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  its  fhture  growth  and  advancement.    The  bill 

Executive.    On  the  26th  of  January,  this  com-  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Snper- 

mittee,  having  concluded  their  investigation,  intendent,  and  a  State  Board  of  Edneadon, 

submitted  a  report  containing  the  testimony  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 

taken  before  them.     Having  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General, 

reading  of  the  testimony,  the  Assembly,  on  the  and  also  a  County  Superintendent,  and  a  Board 

following  day,  made  a  final  disposition  of  the  of  Public  Instruction  in  each  county.    All  per- 

impeachment  matter  by  passing  the  following  sons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 

resolution  by  a  vote  of  43  to  5 :  years  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  free 

Whereas,  The  committee  appointed  on  the  6th  day  mstruction^  m  support  of  which  provifflon  w 

of  January,  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  con-  niade  for  the  levymg  of  a  tax  not  to  exceed 

duct,  acts,  and  doings  of  Harrison  Beed,  Governor  one  per  cent.     The  bill  has  in  view  the  intnre 

of  Florida,  have,  pursuant  to  instructions,  reported  establishment  of  a  State  University  on  a  broad 

the  results  of  the^mvestigationa  to  thU  body,  aow  ^^  ^y^^^^  i^^i^  ^^e  object  of  which  will  be 

pamed  with  the  testmiony  taken  in  the  said  matter:  ,  ^  ^av-j  :««* ^^«  i«  4.u^  ^««.:y^«  -^^^a^^^^^^ 

therefore  be  it  *^  afford  mstruction  m  the  various  professions, 

BemUk  hy  iU  Astembly  of  Florida,  That  the  said  sciences,  and  languages. 
Assembly  finds  nothing  in  said  report  or  testimony         Having  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 

justifying  an  impeachment  of  Harrison  Reed,  Gov-  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  a  means  for  the  dis- 

eruor  of  Florida.  semination  of  information  intended  to  encour- 

Prior,  however,  to  the  announcement  of  this  age  immigration  to  the  State,  the  Legifllatnre 

result,  Lieutenant-Governor  Gleason,  who  had  adjourned  on  the  1st  of  February, 
vacated  the  office  during  the  impeachment        In  the  early  part  of  January,  the  commis- 

proceedings,  on  the  9th  of  January,  formally  sioners  (Messrs.  J.  L.  Pennington,  A.  J.  Walker, 

resigned  his  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  and  Charles  A.  Miller)  who  had  been  appoint- 

Senate.  ed  by  the  Executive  of  Alabama,  pursuant  to 

The  question  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Mobley,  who  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 

had  been  elected  a  Senator  from  the  Twenty-  passed  in  December,  1868,  ^^to  negotiate  with 

second  District,  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  the  State  government  of  Florida  for  the  an- 

came  up  in  that  body,  and  caused  no  little  nexation  to  the  State  of  Alabama  of  that  por- 

discussion.    This  gentleman,  after  his  election  tion  of  Florida  lying  west  of  the  Choctaw- 

and  qualification  as  Senator,  had  accepted  an  hatehie  River,"  arrived  at  Tallahassee,  for  the 

appointment  as  State  Attorney.  It  was  claimed  purpose  of  opening  negotiations  in  reference 

that  no  person  could  legally  hold  both  of  to  the  proposed  transfer.  In  the  communication 

these  offices  at  the  same  time,  and  that  who-  addressed  to  Governor  Reed,  of  Florida,  stat- 

ever  accepted  one  became  for  the  time  being  ing  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  commis- 

ineligible  to  the  other.    The  question  came  sioners  took  occasion  to  set  forth  some  of  the 

before  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  January,  when  motives  that  had  induced  the  Legislature  of 

it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9,  that  Mr.  Alabama  to  make  the  proposition  for  the  an- 

Mobley  was  ineligible  as  a  Senator,  and  his  nexation : 

seat  was  declared  vacant.    The  Senate  then        ^*  The  idea  of  making  West  Florida  a  part  of 

passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Executive  Alabama,"  they  said,  *^  has  long  been  cher- 

to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  a  special  elec-  ished,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  suggests  it 

tion  in  the  Twenty-second  District  to  fill  the  The  regularity  of  geometrical  figure  which  it 

vacancy.  would   give  to  Alabama;  the  improvement 

Efforts  were  made  at  this  session  of  the  which  it  would  meike  in  the  outlines  of  Flor- 

Legislature  to  unseat  Senator  Gilbert,  who  had  ida ;  the  fact  that  West  Florida  is  traversed  by 

been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  streams,  some  of  them  having  their  origin  in 

the  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  Alabama,  and  some  of  them  their  upwai^  lim- 

1869,  by  the  Legislature  which  was  in  session  its  of  navigation  in  that  State ;  the  faoUity  and 

in  the  summer  of  1868.    Mr.  Gilbert's  election  frequency  of  communication  and  trade  between 

at  that  time,  it  was  claimed,  was  invalid,  on  the  West  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  the  homoge- 

ground  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  office,  neity  of  tastes,  sentiment,  and  interests,  between 

Fuling  to  establidii  the  illegality  of  Mr.  Gil-  their  peoples,  combine  to  afford  arguments  for 

berths  election,  efforts  were  then  made  to  se-  a  political  connection  so  obvious,  that  they 

cure  the  election  of  another  Senator  for  the  have  long  been  generaUy  recognized.  We  ven- 

same  seat,  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  decide  ture  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  the  utmost  re- 

the  claims  of  the  two  contestants.  This  move-  spect,  that  the  people  of  West  Florida  have 
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far  more  identity  of  interest  and  feeling  with  latore  in  January,  1870,  reports  the  vote  on 

the  people  of  Alabama  than  with  the  people  of  tiie  proposed  oesaion  to  Alabama,  and  qnietly 

Middle,  East,  or  South  Florida.    This  is  the  remarks  that  he  presumes  no  very  consider- 

resolt  of  natural  causes,  which  it  would  be  able  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Stc^,  or  their 

unreasonable  and  uiynst  to  make  a  ground  representatives,  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of 

of  personal  censure.     But,  high  as  these  ar-  ceding  one-fifth  of  their  territory  and  popula- 

guments  are   in  favor   of  the  inclusion  of  tion,  and  the  finest  harbor  on  the  gulf^  to  the 

West  Florida  in  Alabama,  they  are  not  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State^  almost  without 

arguments  which  have  led  to  our  present  mis-  consideration. 

sion.    In  Central  Alabama  we  have  the  finest        Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  for  an 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  upon  the  American  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  body  met 
Continent.    We  think  we  are  Justified  in  mak-  on  the  8th  of  June.   Although  the  session  was 
ing  this  assertion,  after  an  examination  into  the  short,  several  measures  closely  allied  with  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  like  mineral  resources  welfare  of  the  State  were  passed.    One  of  the 
in  Pennsylvania.   Pensacola  must  be  the  hand-  most  important  of  these  was  the  bill  effecting 
maid  in  the  development  of  those  immense  a  complete  and  much-needed  revision  of  the 
coal  and  iron  interests,  uidess  our  own  Mobile  revenue  and  tax  laws.   The  system  of  taxation 
'  should  be  able  to  improve  its  harbor.    The  and  revenue  had  been  in  a  very  defective  con- 
Goal  and  iron  of  Alabama  are  destined  to  sup-  dition,  from  which  the   State   had  suffered 
ply  the  demands  of  the  South  and  of  the  steam  heavy  losses.    The  revenue  was  inadequate  to 
marine  floating  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  meet  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  goveru- 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  supply  will  be  afforded  ment    In  some  parts  of  the  State  property  of 
through  the  port  of  Pensacola,  if  it  is  an  Ala-  great  value  had  escaped  taxation  entirely,  either 
bama  city.    If  the  legislation  hereafter  as  to  tiirough  the  negligence  of  the  assessors  or  their 
the  port  of  Pensacola  can  be  directed  in  refer-  fraudulent  returns.    In  one  county  it  was  re- 
enoe  to  its  ancillary  influence  upon  the  develop-  ported  that  property,  which,  many  years  ago, 
ment  of  the  mineral  interests  of  Central  Ala-  was  valued  at  eighty  cents  per  acre,  had  been 
bama,  it  will  become  a  great  city — ^probably  uniformly  assessed  according  to  that  standard, 
the  Birmingham  of  America — and  Alabama  although  its  increased  value  was  from  ten  to 
win  make  it  the  gateway  through  which  pros-  twenty  dollars  per  acre.    In  calling  the  atten- 
perity  shall  flow  in  upon  its  people  and  spread  tion  d  the  Legislature  to  these  evils,  the  £x- 
throughout  its  borders.''  ecutive  said :  '^  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
This  communication  was  immediately  sub-  I  would  remark  further,  that  it  cannot  be 
mitted  by  Governor  Reed  to  the  Legislature,  doubted  that,  under  the  present  system,  a  very 
with  the  recommendation  "  that  a  commission  large  amount  of  property  is  not  taxed,  and  the 
be  appointed  to  receive  and  consider,  in  behalf  system  of  assessment  is  so  radically  defective, 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  any  propositions  which  that  the  assessor  is  really  able  to  know  but 
may  be   presented   in   behalf  of  Alabama."  little  of  it.    A  proper  system  for  the  assess- 
Messrs.  C.  £.  Dyke,  W.  J.  Purman,  and  N.  H.  ment  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
Moragne  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  at  a  fair  cash  value,  will  result  in  great  relief 
act  in  behalf  of  Florida  in  the  negotiations,  to  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  here- 
These  gentiemen  subsoquentiy  had  a  confer-  tofore  borne  the  burden  and  expense  of  main- 
ence  with  the  Alabama  commissioners,  and  taining  the  State  government.    Immense  tracts 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  transfer.    In  pursu-  of  land,  owned  by  non-residents  and  others, 
ance  of  the  provision  requiring  the  question  to  some  of  which  lands  are  among  the  most  val- 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  district  uable  and  productive,  have  either  escaped  tax- 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  Governor  Reed,  on  ation  altogether,  or  been  charged  so  slightly 
the  25th  of  June,  issued  a  proclamation  for  an  that  they  have  been  withheld  from  market 
election  in  West  Florida,  m  which  were  em-  and  from  cultivation,  thus  impeding  immigra- 
bodied  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  by  tion  and  the  increase  of  population,  and  throw - 
the  commissioners.    These  stipulated  that  the  ing  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  government 
assent  of  Congress  should  be  obtained,  and  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
that  a  consideration  of  one  million  dollars  be  opening  the  avenues  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
paid  by  Alabama.  ture,  upon  the  property  of  others,  and  upon 

At  the  election  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  individual  industry  and  enterprise." 
result  was  as  follows :  Not  only  was  the  system  defective  in  regard 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 1,828  *<>  *^®  assessment  of  taxes,  but  the  State  had 

Number  of  votes  cast  for  aoncxation 1,162  suffered  heavy  losses  through  the  neglect  of 

Number  of  votes  cast  agaioBt  annexation. .    661  collectors  or  their  default  in  making  returns 

«,  .   .^   .    .         ^  ,.        ~~"  to  the  treasury.    To  remedy  these  and  other 

Majority  in  favor  of  annexation. .    501  ^^y^  j^  ^^  necessary  thoroughly  to  revise  the 

In  Jackson  County  no  election  was  held,  revenue  and  tax  laws.    It  is  believed  that  the 

Had  there  been  an  election  in  this  county,  it  is  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  at  this  session  will 

believed  that  the  vote  would  have  been  much  introduce  an  equitable  and  efficient  system  of 

larjter  in  favor  of  annexation.  taxation  which  will  yield  a  revenue  adequate 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
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The  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  railroad  the  inhnbitanta,  and  restoring  order  and  ohedienoe  to 
interest  seems  to  have  been  made  necessary  J|?«  ^w**  ^  collected  from  the  taxable  property  of 
by  the  reduced  condition  of  the  road,  the  fel  SLrn^'5:eT^.?aSfr"At^  ^^.SlSl 
cilities  of  which  were  by  no  means  such  as  the  ties  where  the  officers  of  the  law  are  threatened  and 
demands  and  welfare  of  the  people  required,  defied,  the  same  remedy  should  be  applied ;  and  that 
The  "  Railroad  Bill "  grants  to  certain  compa-  this  conyention  pledge  ita  hearty  snppoit  to  the  Gov- 
nies  State  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  ex-  f"'^'"  in.canying  out  these  m«Mn»»,  ^d  pr^ng 
♦««♦  ^P  ^tA  AAA  ,v«»  •v.Ha  a  ^^.M^.n-^  «-  «i«^  *^  ^^^  Citizens  in  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
tent  of  $14,000  per  mile.    A  company  is  also  erty,  and  the  pursuit  oHiappiness.                    ^  ^ 

incorporated  to  construct  a  railroad  across  the 

npper  part  of  Florida  "  between  Jacksonville  The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention 

on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Pensacola  on  the  Gnlf  was  as  follows : 

coast  and  Mobile  in  Alabama,"  to  be  known  Whereas^  All  permanent  peace  and  welfare  of  a 

as  the   Jacksonville,  Pensacola.   and   Mobile  State  must  bo  based  .upon  the  recognition  and  secu- 

Railroad.     The  bill  provides  that  this  road  rity  of  the  *fmaUenable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 

shall  be  completed  Within  three  years  from  ?eS  tt?^^^^^^^                            Tr^ 

Jane,  loo9. .  sents,  ana  -by  every  broad  consideration  of  dmv, 

Governor  Reed  had  previously  memoralized  would  maket^tMs^iMi^wai  of  its  principles  and  pux- 

Congress  to  grant  to  the  State  certain  lands  poses:        '    •»     *'  ■*  '*'%»*' 

for  railroad  and  canal  purposes,  and  there  is  .  V  X®  i?^^®  ft?  platform  of  pnnd^les  enun- 

little  doubt  but  that  the  effoiTmade  and  the  ^^s^J  *^^  Bepubhcan  ConvenUon  at  Chicago,  May 

inducements  held  out  will  attract  capitalists  to  k  We  heartily  indorse  the  Administration  of  Pres- 

the  State  to  build  up  its  internal  improvements,  ident  Grant  ana  the  financial  policy  of  his  Adminis- 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Oonstitu-  tration,  and  approve  of  his  vigorous  efforto  to  secure 

tion  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  in  the  ^^e^e^                  ^^^"^ 

House  on  the  11th  of  June,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  s.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amcnd- 

13,  and  in  the  Senate  on  tne  16th  of  June,  by  ment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  aa  indispen* 

a  vote  of  18  to  8.  sable  to  the  lastine  peace  and  security  of  the  countrr. 

After  passing  the  homestead  law  and  other  ,,  *•  ^^  congratulate  the  ©ountiy  on^e  success  of 

measures  of  a  local  nature,  the  Legislature  ad-  ^ort&tts.^"^  ""                        "^  ""  "^^ 

joumed  on  the  24th  of  June.  We  most  deeply  deplore  the  alienation  and  diri- 

As  there  were  no  general  elections  during  aions  in  the  ranks  or  the  Bepublican  party  in  this 

the  year,  there  was  no  political  c^ivass.    A  6*«*0i  ^  indicatmg  disaster  to  our  common  ca^, 

convention  of  Republicans  assembled  at  TaUa-  f¥?  ^®  ^  5^??  ^  Eepublioans  ^  dkcwd  aelfith 

,                 "^^  rt^^    «  rCZ  C      ^     Tr       *«*""^  schemes,  and  the  bhnd  support  of  tndtffuhtal  mm. 

hassee  on  the  27th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  regardless  of  consideration  of  that  unity  of  par^ 

of  adopting  measures  for  the  better  organiza-  action  and  harmony  in  which  only  conaiats  got 

tion  of  the  Republican  party  in  Florida.    Al-  strength. 

though  the  caU  for  this  convention  was  not  ,  ^  ^^^T^  ^'  V^ V"*^®"  'S^''  ^J""^  ?****  "^ 

ic^^^   i>«.  ♦i^A   a*^*^   -Da«>t,i>i$^««.    r«/v.v»«v>U4>»A  human  life  m  Jackson  Coimty,  we  do  moat  earnestly 

issued  by  the  State  Republican  Committee,  urge  upon  the  Governor  the  illsolute  necessity  of  d^ 

about  seventy  delegates,  representmg  ntteen  daring  martial  law  in  that  county,  as  a  protection  to 

cpunties,  were  present,  and  organized  with  Mr.  its  dtuens  and  a  vindication  of  the  authori^  of  the 

Josiah  T.  Walls  as  president  of  the  convention.  State  government.            ^  ,    „        .            .   ., 

In  refGrf^ncft  to  thft  onraniziLtiATi  of  the  Rennh-  ^®  ^^  ^®  attonUon  of  the  Executive  to  smular 

r     n     I^     >           organization  Ol  tne  JtepuD-  ^^^^^^  j^  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  other  counties, 

iican  party,  it  was  and  we  recommend  the  same  remedy  in  these  counties. 

lUtolvtd,  That  the  State  Executive  Committee  be  We  also  urge  the  nropriety  of  the  citixena  of  such 

called  upon  to  organize  the  Kepublicans  of  this  State,  counties  being  taxed  to  bear  the  expenses  of  such 

and  call  upon  tms  committee  to  wpoint  county  ex-  necessary  vindication  of  law  and  justice  in  those 

ecutive  committees  in  the  several  counties  or  the  counties,  and  that  such  tax  be  assessed  and  collected 

State,  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  oiganization  of  under  control  of  the  military  authorities  in  charge. 

,  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  convention 

There  were  loud  compldnts,  in  the  conven-  i^  favor  of  "  urging  upon  the  Legislature  at  its 

tion,  of  outrages  that  had  been  committed  in  next  regular  session  the  necessity  of  enacting 

various  parts  of  the  State,  in  gross  violation  of  guch  laws  as  will  secure,  to  the  colored  citizens 

law ;  and,  also  of  the  discriminations  made  in  as  well  as  to  the  white,  equal  and  exact  privi- 

public  conveyances  and  public  inns  against  leges  upon  all  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other 

colored  citizens.  public  conveyances  running,  plying,  and  doing 

In  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  Florida,  business  throughout  this  State,  and  at  all  pub- 

the  committee  said :  He  inns.'' 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  find  After  listening  to  an  address  by  Governor 

MJ^^^'^c^tSTof^t^*^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  convention  adjourned. 

They  five  reliabk  hifo^Sion  V  the  miSSe°r  of  ^®  complaints  of  the   delegates    to  Uiis 

peaceable  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these  out-  convention,  m  reference  to  outrages  that  had 

ro^es  have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  tiie  coun^  been  committed,  were  not  without  founda- 

or  Jackson  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  tion.      These  disorders,  however,  were  not 

this  convention  should  recommend  and  most  earnest-  general  throughout  the  State,  but  were  mostly 

ly  urge  upon  the  Governor  that  martial  law  be  imme-  e'^"^**"  ""^^ue'^vuv  vxic  wvaw,  i/u«  wj,*«       TT-i 

diately  proclaimed  in  that  countv,  and  that  the  ex-  connned  to  Jackson  County,  wmch  was  the 

pcnses  thus  incurred  in  the  protection  of  the  Uvea  of  scene  of  a  series  of  assassinations  as  mystcri- 
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ous  as  they  were  horrible,  in  which  the  vio-  partj  on  the  important  questions  before  the 

tims  were  in  several  instances  colored  citizens,  people  of  Florida  was  also  defined. 

Thefirstofthese  assassinations,  following  dose-  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  con- 

Ij  upon  a  serious  affray  that  had  just  taken  tained  in  the  address,  conyentions  or  mass 

place  between  United  States  soldiers  at  Jack-  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  counties  on 

sonville  and  colored  citixens,  occurred  on  the  the  appointed  day,  and  much  interest  and  en- 

26th  of  February,  at  Marianna,  in  Jackson  thusiasm  were  manifest  in  the  proceedings. 

County^  when  ICr.  W.  J.  Purman,  a  prominent  There  was  a  general  determination  on  the  part 

Republican  politician,  and  a  member  of  the  of  ^e  people  assembled  to  take  a  more  active 

State  Senate,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  ilnlayson,  the  share  in  public  affairs  in  the  future,  and  to  make 

Clerk  of  the  Circuit 'Court,  while  peaceably  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  of 

returning  to  their  homes,  were  fired  upon  by  Florida  more  thorough  and  effective, 

concealed  assailants.   Dr.  Finlayson  was  killed,  The  first  instance  of  the  admission  of  a  negro 

and  Senator  Purman  seriously  wounded.    It  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Florida  occurred 

was  believed  that  the  motives  which  prompted  during  this  year,  when  Harvey  S.  Harmon  was 

the  assasamation  were  purely  political.    This  admitted  to  the  bar  at  a  term  of  the  Alachua 

same  locality^  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  Circuit  Court,  hcJd  by  Judge  J.  H.  Gross, 

was  the  scene  of  other  myaterious  tragedies.  The  condition  of  the  various  public  institu- 

On  three  difiTerent  occasions,  in  different  parts  tions  of  the  State  is  becoming  more  favorable 

of  the  county,  persons  were  fired  upon  by  as-  ev^ry  year. 

sailanta  concealed  in  the  woods.    During  one  The  State  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869, 

week  no  less  than  five  persons  were  killed  and  ^ag  represented  to  be  $1,011,756.20,  which  was 

several  wounded--victim8  of  the   araassm's  composed  of  the  following  items: 

ballet.    Aa  might  have  been  expected,  these  _    .  .            _                                     ^.^ ..,  ^ 

occurrences  caused  much  indignation  on  the  ?S?1i^S*,ir2St'ffii8M:^^^           |5T8,M5  08 

part  of  the  citizens,  who  formed  themselves  SavenDer  cent,  bonds  in  Mhool 

into  organizations,  and  every  effort  was  made  a..""  *T!5*!Ii5"^«V«.::.::i  **»^^  ^ 

.     1    .    "^ . .        jxf     ?        J.    •     X*  Seven  per  cent.  Donds  in  intemAl 

to  brmg  the  oiienaers  to  justice.  improToment  ftmd SS,000  oo 

The  action  of  the  convention  above-men-  Eight  per  cent,  bonds  Constita-    ^^^^  ^,^^,^  ^ 

tioned  was  not  without  its  effect,  for,  a  month  of  STtbSS'^iS^SSiib^iof  ^ti^^^^  * 

later,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  Bepublican         pMtyear S6,ooooo 

State  Executive  Committee^  seeing  tLe  need         Le.^  of  bonded  debt  of  18» "immSTS 

of  a  more  complete  organization  of  the  Bepub-  AccnmiUatocl  interest  on  the  $sso,ooo  seven 

lican  party  throughout  the  State,  held  a  meet-    ,  ,  pef  cent  bonds  of  18M. i»,BOO  oo 

iii<»  m^  T.ii.K.ooi^  Av.  ♦!»«.  «vn«J^viiA'  ^f  4>»i>^.«»  Interest  on  Convention  bonds  one  year,  at 

ing  at  Taaabassee  for  the  purpose  of  takmg         eight  percent s,400  oo 

some  action  with  reference  to  that  object.    At    New  bonds  sold 70,00000 

this  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  issue  an  ad-  -^^^d*c2rt&«t^^*  .\T^7  l^""!"*!*     151 895  8S 

dress  calling  upon  the  Republicans  of  the  State  Amoont  due  on  hypouiecated'  iwnds !!!.'.'.'        105^965  80 

to  meet  in  county  conventions  or  mass  meet-  «  *  i  a* »  ^  ^^                             'ZTTmZT^ 

ings in  their  rei^ve  oonntiea,  "and  in  all  T«t.l8tatedcM $i,ou.re6 » 

the  counties  upon  the  same  day,  to  consider  The  payments  to  be  made  during  the  year 

the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican  1670  are  stated  (upon  the  basis  that  all  past 

party,  and  to  determine  upon  its  present  and  dues  are  to  be  met)  as  follows : 

fature  course  of  action  in  the  State."     It  was     Accnmnlated  Interest  as  above  stated $tM,600  00 

the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  State  Con-     Warrants  and  certificates  outstanding 161,895  88 

vention  should  not  be  called  until  after  the    Jo  redeem  hnwthecated  bonds *S'?S  S 

Y,.  ""^^2^  »"'  vau.vsA  uxLbu  nLuoL   Miv     Convention  bonds  and  interest 88,400  00 

assembling  of  the  county  conventions.  Interest  on  $668,045  08  bonds,  at  seven  per 

The  address  of  the  committee  was  issued    _  .^**^•••kv.•;JJ;•v••■J•••l••; ;••*•     ^IS^ 

on  the  28th  of  November,  and  the  20th  of  De-  ^*^""*  ^'^  •"«'«»  ^""^^  at  .u  per  cent....  _4^J0 

cember  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  holding  Total  floating  debt $466,981  97 

the  various  county  conventions.    The  address  Expenses  for  State  fcovemment  and  conttn-   ^^j^  ^jq^  ^j. 

reaffirms  the  leading  and  commonly-accepted  RcpSwon'cipVtii;and'iddtti^^^ 

prmciples  of  the  Republican  party,  announces         tiary 60,ooo  oo 

the  importance  of  united  and  harmonious  ac-  TqIbA.  . .  $705,064  m 
tioQ  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  and  appeals 

to  the  Republicans  of  tiie  State  "  to  unite  in  To  meet  this  amount,  the  total  resources  are 
nrging  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  to  estimated  to  be  $545,100.  In  rc^rd  to  the 
the  adoption  of  iJl  proper  measures,  and  to  the  remaining  $160,8S4.2T,  Governor  Keed,  in  his 
iise  of  all  available  means,  to  secure  such  an  en-  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  suggested  that 
forcement  of  existing  laws,  and  such  additional  ^^  the  further  issue  of  warrants  and  treasury 
legislation,  as  will  insure  to  all  in  fact  that  ab-  certificates  should  cease,  and  a  cash  basis  be 
Bolate  equality  of  right  before  the  law,  and  established.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  tem- 
thot  entire  and  equdf  security  of  person  and  porary  issue  of  treasury  notes  for  general  cir- 
property,  which,  guaranteed  in  theory^  is  the  culation,  if  admissible  under  the  Federal  Con- 
first  and  paramount  duty  of  a  truly  Repub-  stitution,  may  be  resorted  to.  An  issue  of 
lican  party  to  secure.'^    The  position  of  the  $100,000,  or  perhaps  $200,000,  for  circulation 
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in  the  State,  would  be  a  local  convenience,  upon  this,  be  prepared  for  the  press  a  small 

and  a  relief  to  the  treasury ;  but  it  should  be  volume,  *^The  political  Condition  of  Mexico.-* 

well  guarded,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  Mr.  Folsom  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Kew 

will  preclude  fraud  and  corruption."  York  in  1844,  and  thus  became  a  member,  ex 

Much  time  was  lost  in  inaugurating  the  new  officio^  of  the  Court  of  Errors  of  that  State,  in. 
system  of  common  schools  ;  but,  during  the  whose  discussions  and  decisions  his  early  legal 
latter  half  of  1869,  the  people  became  much  training  was  turned  to  the  best  account.  In 
interested  in  the  subject,  att|  more  than  two  1850  he  was  appointed  by  General  Taylor 
hundred  schools  were  org^ized,  and  about  eha/rgl  cPqjyaires  at  the  Hague,  where  he  re- 
seven  thousand  pupils  admitted.  Valuable  mained  until  1854,  discharging  the  duties  and 
aid  has  been  received  from  the  Freedmen's  administering  the  hospitiflities  of  his  mission  to 
Bureau  at  Washington,  which  has  built  many  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  own  Government, 
fine  schooKhouses,  and  furnished  many  com-  and  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
petent  teachers.  After  travelling  in  Europe  two  years,  he  re- 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  ninety-  turned  to  New  York  and  renewed  his  relations 
four  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary.  The  Board  with  the  various  literary  and  charitable  asso- 
of  Public  Institutions  have  contracted  for  the  ciations  with  which  he  had  been  previously 
labor  of  about  fifty  of  these  for  three  years  at  connected.  He  was  a  director  of  the  New 
a  price  deemed  advantageous.  The  organiza-  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Presi- 
tion  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  a  military  in^ti^u-  dent  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  and  Presi- 
tion,  is  reported  to  be  an  unwise  system,  ^as  dent  of  the  American  JIthnological  Society, 
it  requires  a  heavy  guard,  and  escape  is  com-  The  state  of  his  health,  however,  had  incapaci- 
paratively  easy ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  tated  him  of  late  for  any  active  pursuit  of  lit- 
cclls  and  proper  safeguards  be  introduced,  in  erary  or  historical  studies,  and  he  had  repeat- 
order  to  make  the  institution  self-sustaining,  edly  sought  restoration  in  tours  to  Europe, 
and  secure  the  confinement  of  cciminals.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was  a  great 

As  there  are  many  good  citizens  who  are  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  failing  health, 

opinion  that  the  fui*tner  disfranchisement  of  FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Europe.    Emperor, 

those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion  is  un-  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.),  bom  April 

necessary.  Governor  Reed  has  recommended  20,  1808 ;  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  the 

to  the  Legislature  that  ^^  Congress  be  asked  to  pUbiaeite  of  November  21  and  November  22, 

pass  a  biU  relieving  all  citizens  of  this  State  1852.    Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis 

from  disability  on  account  of  participation  in  Jean  Joseph,  bom  March  16,  1856.    The  area 

the  rebellion,  upon  their  filing  with  the  Secre-  amounts  to  209,428  square  miles, 

tary  of  State  an  application  for  such  relief."  The  new  ministry,  appointed  on  July  17, 

FOLSOM,  Geobge,  a  diplomatist,  antiqua-  1869,  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
nan,  and  author,  bom  in  Eennebunk,  Me.,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of 
May  23,  1802 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  27,  Worship,  J.  B.  M.  Duvergier ;  Minister  of  For- 
1869.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  eign  Affairs,  Prince  de  la  Tour  d^Auvergne- 
Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  Col-  Lauragnais ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  De  For- 
lege  in  1818,  graduating  in  1822.  After  leaving  cade  la  Roquette ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Magne, 
college,  he  studied  law  in  Saco,  Me.  On  his  Senator;  Minister  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Col- 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  estabUshed  himself  in  onies,  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly ;  Minister 
practice  in  Framingham,  Mass.  From  Fra-  of  Public  Instmction,  L.  O.  Bourbeaa,  Deputy ; 
mingham  he  removed  to  "Worcester,  where  he  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Gressier ;  Minist«i 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  •f  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Le  Roux,  vice- 
where  he  soon  became  associated  with  the  president  of  the  Corps  L^slatif ;  Minister  of 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and,  as  chair-  the  Imperial  House*  and  Fine  Arts,  Marshal 
man  of  the  committee  of  publication,  edited  Yaillont,  Senator  (July,  1869);  President  of 
the  second  volume  of  its  Transactions.  About  the  Council  of  State,  Marquis  J.  N.  S.  P.  Chas- 
the  year  1837  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  seloup-Laubat,  Senator;  Minister  of  War,  Le 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Boeuf,  General  of  Division  (August  21, 1869). 
Society.  He  was  soon  elected  its  librarian.  President  of  the  Senate,  Rouher,  appointed 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  restoration  1869;  first  vice-president,  Boudet,  appointed 
of  that  society  to  its  original  activity  and  use-  December  28,  1866.  The  president  and  vice- 
fulness.  He  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  ex-  president  of  the  Legislative  Body  are  now 
elusive,  editor,  in  1841,  of  a  volume  of  coUec-  (since  1869)  elected  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
tions  devoted  to  the  Dutch  annals  of  the  State,  and  no  longer,  as  before,  appointed  by  the 
upon  which  a  very  high  value  was  placed  by  Emperor. 

historical  students.    His  next  publication  was  At  the  head  of  the  French  Army  were,  in 

a  translation  of  the  dispatches  of  Hernando  1869,  eight  marshals  of  France,  namely:  Count 

Cortez,  written  in  1520  and  1526,  and  sent  to  J.  B.  P.  vaillant  (December  11, 1851) ;  Count  A. 

the  court  of  Spain,  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Baraguey  d^Hilliers  (August  28, 1854) ;  Count 

Mexico,   with    a   valuable   introduction    and  J.  L.  C.  A.  Randon  (March  18,1856);   F.  C. 

elaborate  notes.    This  was  the  first  translation  Canrobert  (March  18,  1856);  Count  A.  M.  £. 

of  these  dispatches  into  English.    Following  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d^Angely  (June  5,  1859) ; 
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M.  £.  P.  M.  McMabon,  Dake  of  Magenta  (Jnoe 
5,  1859) ;  0.  F.  Forey  (July  2,  1863) ;  F.  A. 
Bazaine  (September  5, 1864).  All  the  marshals 
are  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  army  is  divided  into  seven  army  corps. 
The  district  of  an  army  corps  is  called  an  ar- 
rondiuewMfit  mUitaire,  The  arrondissements 
are  divided  into  divisions  and  sabdivisions. 
The  total  nnmber  of  divisions  is  25 ;  the  num- 
ber of  subdivisions  equals  that  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  headquarters  of  the  army  corps 
are  as  folio ws :  1.  Paris;  Commander-in-chief, 
Marshal  Canrobert.  2.  Lille ;  Oommander-in- 
chie^  G-eneral  of  Division,  De  LadmirauU,  Sen- 
ator. 3.  Nancy ;  Oommander-in-chief^  Marshal 
Bazaine.  4.  Lyons;  General  of  Division,  Cousin 
Montauban,  Count  de  Palikao.  5.  Tours ; 
Commander-in-ohie^  Marshal  Count  Baraguey 
d'Hilliers.  6.  Toulouse;  Commander-in-chief 
—vacant.  7.  Algiers;  Commander-in-chief, 
Marshal  McMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta. 

Minister  of  the  United  States  in  France, 
E.  B.  Washbume,  appointed  May  28,  1869  ; 
minister  of  France  in  the  United  States,  J. 
Berthemy,  appointed  December  5,  1866. 

The  population  of  France,  according  to  the 
census  of  1866,  was  (exclusive  of  126,000  sol- 
diers stationed  outside  of  France)  88,067,064, 
of  which  11,596,348  (or  80.5  percent.)  lived  in 
towns,  and  26,471,716  (or  69.5  per  cent.)  in  the 
country.  In  the  following  departments  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  populations  lived 
in  the  towns:  Seine  (98.9),  Loire-inf6rieure 
(72.4),  Boucher-du-Khdne  (86.7),  Rh6ne  (70.4) ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  20  per  cent, 
inhabited  towns  in  the  following  departments : 
Oise  (19.4),  Meuse  (17.9),  Haute-Mame  (16.9), 
Haute-8a6ne  (19.6),  Savoie  (18.4),  Oz6re(l7.2), 
Haates-Alpes  (15.1),  Dordogne  (19.7),  Hautes- 
Pyren6e8  (18.7). 

The  religious  statistics  of  France,  in  1866 
(inclusive  of  the  military),  are  given  in  the 
official  StatUtique  de  la  France^  as  follows : 


Pepalfttlcn. 


AlgnU. 


CathollCT. 187,107,812 

PiDtettaato 

Beformad  Clmrch...  S15,T8d 

ConfBM.  crfAngBboiK.  986,500 

Other  Protdenom...  44,3S4 

Ifinelites 

Otber  non-Chil8tiaii  aeets . . 

Beligion  nnknown 

Motuunmodons 


\ 


846,619 

8B,M0 

1,400 

22,786 


Forty-eight  of  the  89  departments  have  a 
Protestant  population  of  less  than  2,000.  The 
^argest  Protestant  population  is  in  the  depart- 
ments—Gard,  123,179  (85.78  per  cent.) ;  Bas 
Rhin,  181,213  (81.25  per  cent.),  and  Seine,  46,- 
691  (2.20  per  cent.). 

As  regards  nationality,  the  Statietique  de  la 
France  numbers  37,412,028  Frenchmen  (98.88 
per  cent)  and  635,495  resident  foreigners  (1.67 
per  cent.) ;  19,541  remaining  unaccounted  for. 
Among  the  foreigners  were  275,888  Belgians, 
106,606  Germans,  99,624  Italians,  42,270  Swiss, 
32,650  Spaniards,  29,856  Englishmen.  The  dif- 
ereuce  of  language  among  the  natives  of  France 
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has  never  been  the  subject  of  an  official  census. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  1,200,000  of  the  popu- 
lation (Alsace  and  Lorraine)  speak  German  as 
their  native  tongue,  200,000  Flemish,  1,800,- 
000  Walloon,  1,100,000  Breton. 

The  population  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  France  was,  in  1868,  reported  as  follows : 

Asia. — ^India — Pondioherry,  Karikal,  Mahe, 

Yanaoii,  Chanderoagor  (1866) 258,171 

Coohin  CninA— the  three  oldprovinoes.    602,116 
"  the  three  new  provinoes 

(VinhUong,  Chaudoc,  and  Hatien) ....    477,000 

Possessions  in  Asia 1,232,287 

ArsicA. — Senegambla 607,898 

Gold  Coast 183 

Gaboon 186,000 

Island  of  Reunion  (1866) 208,886 

Islands  of  Mayotti  and  Moaai-Be  (1865).  20,717 

Island  of  St.  Marie  (1865) 6,110 

Possessions  in  Africa  exclusive 

of  Algeria 1,028,694 

OcSAinoA. — New  Caledonia  . .' 89,000 

Loyalty  Islands 15,000 

Miurquesaa  Islands 10,000 

Possessions  in  Ooeamoa 54,000 

Ahxrioa.— St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (1866).  2,924 

Martinique  (1866) 154,858. 

Gaudaloupe  and  dependencies  (1866). . .  151,741 

Guiana  (1866) 25,174 

Possessions  in  America 884,697 

Total  of  French  colonies 2,649,678 

Under  the  protectorate  of  France  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Cambodia  a,000,000  inhabitants) ; 
Porto  Novo,  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  Ta- 
hiti, Gambler,  and  other  islands  in  Oceanica, 
together  with  a  population  of  1,048^897.  The 
aggregate  population  of  colonies  and  countries 
under  the  protectorate  amounts  to  3,693,575. 

In  the  "Definite  Budget  for  1869  "  (exclusive 
of  the  "  Special  Budget ")  the  revenue  appears 
as  1,755,848,208  francs;  expenditures,  1,751,- 
241,931  francs ;  surplus,  4,601,272  francs.  The 
budget  for  1870,  as  voted  by  the  Senate  and  Le- 
^slative  Body,  is  as  follows :  Regular  receipts, 
1,788,467,893;  specie  budget,  280,298,910; 
extraordinary  budget,  124,841,811;  total  re- 
ceipts, 2,056,022,969;  total  of  expenditures, 
2,054,588,469 ;  surplus,  1,484,500.  The  public 
debt,  in  1869,  amounted  to  12,928,718,073 
francs. 

The  army,*  according  to  the  new  law  of 
February  1,  1868,  consists  of  the  active  army 
and  the  reserve,  each  numbering  400,000  men. 
A  "  Garde  Nationale  Mobile,"  which  will  num- 
ber about  550,000,  was  to  co5perate  for  the  de- 
fence of  fortresses,  coasts,  and  frontiers.  The 
National  Guard  has  a  military  organization, 
and  is  placed  under  the  Minister  of  War.  It 
comprises  250  battalions,  having  each  eight 
companies  of  2,000  men,  and  125  batteries  of 
200  men.  Together,  the  active  army,  the  re- 
serve, and  the  National  Guard,  number  1,850,- 
000  men. 

*  The  composition  of  the  active  armj  is  giyen  in  the 
AmBxoAXf  Amotal  Ctclotjedia.  for  1868. 
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The  fleet  on  January  1,  1869,  was  composed       The  movement  of  shipping  in  1667  was  as 
as  follows :  follows : 


VESSELS. 

AVLOAT. 

mcotma  ov 

COVCTBL'CnOK. 

Namtar. 

Om. 

KxmhK. 

Osni. 

Sere  w-Bteamen—tron-cUd. . 

'*          '^  non-iron-clad.. 

Wheel-steamers 

66 

888 

61 

100 

1,068 

8,618 

116 

014 

8 
88 

68 
144 

BaUlng-YesselB 

Total 

180 

4,680 

81 

818 

ABBXVAUB. 

flfiltABAVTBI 

FLAG. 

VmmIs. 

ToBBag*. 

YmBOM. 

Touuce. 

French 

Foreign 

11,607 

80,060 

8,886,416 
4,060,868 

66,470 
18,416 

1,800,006 

Total 

88,606 

6,866,706 

81,800 

4,U^808 

At  the  head  of  the  marine  force,  which  alto- 
gether consisted,  in  1869,  of  72,446  men,  there 
were  two  admirals,  0.  Kigauld  de  GenouOly 
(January,  1864);  F.  T.  Trehouart  (February, 
1869);  16  active  vice-admirals  (hesides  10  in 
reserve);  80  active  counter-admirals  (and  19 
in  reserve).  The  number  of  marine  and  colo- 
nial troops  amounted  to  28,882. 

The  special  commerce*  of  France  with 
America  and  some  European  countries  waa,  in 
1867,  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  francs) : 


The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 1867, 
comprised : 


Sailing-veeaels. 
Steamers. 


Total 

CToasting-Tessels . 


915,ttl 
188,156 

l,0ffi,6a 
67,077 


cooirrRiE& 


America— 

United  States 

Hezico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica  

Haytl 

Spanish  Colonies 

Brazil 

Anrentine  Bepablic  and 
urugnaj , 

ChUi 

Pern  and  Bcnador. 

U.  8.  of  Colombia  and  Ve- 
nesnela 

Other  American  States... 


Xmportti 


Total  America. 


Europe— 
Great  Britain. 

Belfflom 

Zolnrerein 

Switzerland... 


Italv..., 
Turkey 
Spain  .. 


Total  Bnrope 

Atrica 

Asia 

OdANICA. 

AitOKBiA,  and  other  Colo- 


nies. 


Total. 


140,000,000 

4,000,000 
88,000,000 
81,800X)00 
46,600,000 

120,000,000 
14,400,000 
46,600,000 

16,600,000 
4,800,000 


Kxpcrte. 


466,600,000 


661,800,000 
880,000,000 
867,600,000 
106,000,000 
818,700,000 
186,600,000 
00,000,000 


8,176,600,000 

01,800,000 

180,100,000 

8,000,000 

160,600,000 


8,086,600,000 


166,800,000 

18,100,000 

4,000,000 

18,100,000 

64,400,000 

111,800,000 
80,600,000 
85,600,000 

88,400,000 
0,700,000 


The  railroads  of  France  are  private  pr(^>erty, 
which,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  eon- 
cession,  will  become  the  property  of  the  state, 
which  grants  to  the  companies  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1869,  the  total  length  of  railroads  which  were 
in  operation  was  2,188.5  geographical  miles  (1 
geographical  mile  =  1.158  Enghsh  miles) ;  be- 
sides permission  had  been  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  794.8  miles.  The  postal  statistics, 
in  1868,  were  as  follow : 


PriTate  letters 

Official  correspondence 

Newspapers    and    printed 

matter 

Money  letters 


All  Fnaot. 


864,186,000 
181,000,000 

880,551,000 
6,880,000 


Fttis 


881,667,850 

888,086,004 
801,788 


466,100,000 


806,000,000 
866,000,000 
813,900,000 
888,000,000 
179,700,000 
66,100,000 
108,800,000 


8,110,800,000 

64,900,000 

88,000,000 

4,600,000 

177,000,000 


8,886,000,000 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  from  1858  to  1867  (value 
expressed  in  millions  of  francs) : 


TEARS. 

KTMCUJ,  ooumacB. 

arxcn  Ain>  na- 

• 
Import*. 

Esporti. 

Import!. 

Ezpti. 

1867. 

1866. 

Annoal  average,  1868-*67. 

1R6B>'68. 

1868-'67. 

8,086.6 
8,798.6 
8,668.8 
1,048.8 
1.688.0 

8,886.0 
8,180.6 
8,088.8 
8,110.0 
1,664.4 

840 
1,066 
768 
648 
668 

868 
654 

406 
444 

437 

*  By  special  commerce  those  imports  are  nnderstood 
which  are  intended  for  consumption  in  France,  and  those 
exports  which  are  prodaeed  in  France. 


The  total  length  of  telegraphic  lines,  in  1868, 
waa  5,187.7  geographical  miles. 

A  new  legislative  session  was  opened  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  18th  of  January. 

Mesrieun  Ut  Sinatturt^  Memeun  les  Diputk: 
The  speech  which  I  address  to  you  every  year  at 
tJie  opening  of  the  session  is  the  sincere  expression 
of  the  thoughts  which  ^ide  my  conduct.  To  ex- 
plain fivnkly  to  the  nation,  before  the  great  bodies 
of  the  state,  the  promsB  of  the  Govermnent,  is  the 
duty  of  the  responsiDle  chief  of  a  free  countiy.  The 
task  which  we  nave  undertaken  together  is  arduous. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty  that,  on  a  soil  sha- 
ken by  so  man^  revolutions^  a  Government  is  fonnd- 
ed  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wants  of  *the  a^ 
to  adopt  all  the  oenefits  of  liberty,  and  sofficientlv 
strong  to  bear  even  its  excesses.  The  two  laws  which 
you  passed  during  the  last  session,  and  the  object  of 
whicn  was  the  development  of  the  principle  of  fiee 
discussion,  have  produced  two  opposite  effects,  which 
it  may  be  usefhl  to  point  out.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
press  and  public  meetings  have  crested  in  a  certain 
quarter  a  tactions  agitation,  and  have  caused  the  re- 
appearance of  ideas  and  pa.<wions  which  were  believed 
to  be  extinguished;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  na- 
tion, remtdning  insensible  to  the  most  violent  incite- 
ment, and  relying  upon  mv  firmness  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  has  not  xelt  its  faith  In  the  Aiture 
shaken. 

Bemarkable  coincidence  I  The  more  adventur- 
ous and  subversive  minds  sought  to  disturb  pub- 
lic tranquilUty.  so  much  the  more  profound  became 
the  peace  of  tne  countrjr ;  commercial  transactions 
reassumed  a  fhutAil  activity,  the  public  revenues  in- 
creased considerably,  the  puDlio  interests  were  reas- 
Burod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  elections 
gave  a  new  support  to  my  Qovemment.    The  army 
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\%w  and  the  Bubsidies  granted  by  joxa  patriotism  does  not  desire  revolution^  but  wishes  to  rest  the 

liave  contributed  to  strengthen  the  confldenoe  of  the  destinies  of  France  upon  the  intimate  alliance  of  power 

country^  and  in  the  just  consciousness  of  its  pride  it  with  liberty. 

experienced  a  real  satisfaction  the  moment  it  learned  m.           •         r  ^v    t      •  i  i.*      -d   ji             x 

thife  it  was  in  a  position  to  conftont  every  eventuality.  The  sesfliop  of  the  Legiriative  Body  was  ter- 

The  land  and  sea  forces,  strongly  oonstttuted,  are  ufton  minated  on  April  26  th  by  President  Schneider, 

&  peace  footing.    The  effective  stren^h  of  the  active  who  thanked  the  Chamber  for  its  sympathetic 

army  does  not  exceed  that  which  existed  under  for-  cooperation,  and  praised  its  enlightened  and 

mer  systems,  but  our  armament  rendered  perfect,  our  ^«x5:^*:«  j7i,«x:««      jj^  ..aa.^  . 

areenia  and'  our  magaaines  filled,  our  rwerves  well  Patnotic  devotion.     He  added  : 

trafaiedy  the  National  Garde  Mobile  in  oootm  of  or-  The  legislation  of  this  session  will  make  its  mark 

SaniBition,  our  fleet  reoonstmcted,  and  our  stronc^  in  hiatoiy.    We  have  advanced  with  a  Arm  step  in 

olds  in  ffood  oonditaon,  give  to  our  power  a  devel-  the  liberal  development  of  our  institutions,  asserting 

opmeut  which  was  indispensable.                .     j        •  our  control  without  impeding  the  progress  of  legisla- 

The  constant  object  of  my  efforts  is  attained,  and  tion,  and  constantly  seconding,  at  the  same  time,  the 

Che  military  resources  of  France  are  henceforward  on  initiative  of  the  sovereign  inthe  development  of  our 

a  level  with  its  destiny  in  the  world.    In  this  posi-  public  liberties  under  a  power  which  gives  effectual 

tion  we  can  loudly  proclaim  our  desire  to  maintain  protection  to  order  and  security.    In  concert  with  the 

peace.     There  is  no  weakness  m  our  saying  so  when  sovereign  we  have  realized  a  solid  and  durable  prog- 

we  are  ready  to  defbnd  the  honor  and  the  indepen-  rogg  fovorable  to  the  moral  and  material  prosperity 

denceofourcounti^.  of  France.    I  hope  that  the  next  Chamber  will  mani- 

Oar    rela^ona   with    for^^    i>ower8    are   Aost  feat  similar  sentiments  of  duty  toward  the  country, 

friendly.    The  revolution  which  has  broken  out  be-  and  of  respect  and  gratitude  toward  the  Emperor, 
yond  the  Pyrenees  has  not  altered  our  good  relations 

with  Spun,  and  the  Conference,  to  stile  a  threaten-  Among  the  changes  in   the  administration 

ing  conflict  in  the  East,  is  a  gr«at  act  of  wMch  we  ^^^  ^       effected  in  the  beginning  of  the 

should  appreciate  the  importance.    This  Conference  "     ^"  "  ^*^      V'  ,.7^.        •'"w  u^j^ixiuiii^  vi  %,ixv 

apprxMciieB  its  termination,  and  aU  the  plenipoten-  year,  WM  the  aboUtion  of  the  hvrets  or  ser- 

Uariea  have  agreed  upon  the  principles  calculated  to  vice-books  of  working-men.    The  Emperor,  on 

briofl^  about  a  recondliation  between  Greece  and  the  24th  of  February,  delivered  on  this  sub- 

Turtey     If  therefore,  as  Iflrmly hope,  nothing  ject  the  following  address  in  the  CouncU  of 

anse  to  disturb  general  harmony,  it  will  be  our  for-  fii.  x    .                     ** 

tune  to  realize  many  projected  improvementa,  and  we  ^^^  * 

shall  endeavor  to  solve  all  the  practical  questions  Gestlemkn:  I  have  felt  anxious  to  preside  this  day 

raised  by  the  agricultural  investi^ions.  over  the  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  explain  to  you 

Public  works  have  been  smflciently  endowed ;  in  what  order  of  ideas  I  had  placed  m^elf  in  invit- 
paroehial  roads  are  being  constructed.  Education  ing  the  ministers  to  submit  to  you  a  bill  relative  to 
of  an  classes  continues  to  oe  sucoessftilly  developed,  the  suppression  of  workmen's  livrets. 
and,  thanks  to  the  periodical  increase  of  the  revenue,  Society  in  our  time,  all  must  admit,  comprises 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  devote  all  our  solicitude  to  many^  opposite  elements.  Do  we  not  see,  in  fact,  on 
the  diminution  of  public  burdens.  The  moment  one  side,  certain  legitimate  aspirations  and  just  de- 
is  drawing  nigh  when,  for  the  third  time  since  the  sires  of  improvement,  and  on  the  other  suoversive 
establishment  of  the  empire,  the  Legislative  Body  theories  and  blamable  cupidities!  The  duty  of  the 
will  be  constituted  afresh  by  a  generu  election,  and  Government  is  to  resolutely  satisfy  the  first,  and  to 
each  time  it  will  have  attained  the  limit  of  its  legal  flrmlv  repudiate  the  second. 

dmation — a  thin^  hitherto  unknown.    This  regular-  Wnen  the  present  state  of  the  greatest  number  is 

ity  is  due  to  the  narmony  which  has  always  existed  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  centunr,  there 

between  us,  and  to  the  confidence  which  I  feel  in  the  can  be  only  congratulation  on  the  progress  obtained, 

sincere  exercise  of  universal  suffhige.    Thepopular  on  the  abuses  destroyed,  and  on  the  improvement  in 

maaoes  are  stanch  in  their  iidth  as  in  their  affections,  public  manners.    Nevertheless,  if  the  social  plagues 

and,  if  noble  passions  are  able  to  rouse  them,  sophism  of  the  most  flourishing  populations  be  probecL  there 

and  calumny  scarce  ruffle  the  surface.    Sustained  by  will  be  discovered,  under  the  appearances  of  pros- 

your  approbation  and  your  concurrence,  I  am  thor-  perity,  many  unmerited  grievances  which  call  for  the 

oughly  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  I  sympathies  of  all  generous  hearts,  and  many  unsolved 

have  laid  down— that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  all  real  pros-  problems  which  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  intelU- 

ress,  but  also  to  maintain^  without  disousBion^  the  gent  minds. 

essential  bases  of  the  Constitution  which  the  national  It  is  with  such  feelings  that  laws  have  been  elabo- 

vote  has  placed  under  shelter  from  all  attacks.    *  A  rated  by  you  and  adopted  by  the  LeKislative  Body, 

good  tree  is  known  by  the  fruits  it  bears,'  says  the  some  entirely  philanthropical,  like  tnose  of  pubnc 

G^pel.  assistance,  mutual  aid  and  insurance  in  case  of  acci- 

WelL,  if  we  caat  a  glance  at  the  past,  which  is  the  dent  or  death ;  others  authorizing  the  workmen  to 

Government  that  has  pvea  to  Fnmce  seventeen  years  unite  their  savings,  to  oppose  the  solidarity  of  wages 

of  ever-increasinff  qmet  and  prosperitvt    Certainly,  to  that  of  capita^  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to 

every  government  is  liable  to  error,  ana  Fortune  does  discuss  their  own  interests  at  public  meetings,  and. 

not  smile  i^n  all  enterprises ;  but  that  which  con-  in  flue,  accrediting  their  testimony  in  the  courts  of 

Atitutes  my  strength  is  the  flMt  that  the  nation  doea  not  justidie. 

ignore  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  not  had  a  single  The  suppression  of  the  livrets — an  act  demanded 

tnoiight,  I  have  not  done  a  single  deed,  of  which  the  above  all  as  a  moral  satisfaction  in  order  to  relieve 

motive  was  other  than  the  interest  and  greatness  of  the  workmen  from  vexatious  formalities — will  com- 

Fnmce.    Nor  is  i(  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  plete  the  series  of  measures  which  place  such  persons 

I  was  the  first  to  desire  a  rifforous  control  over  the  within  the  sphere  of  the  common  right,  and  exidt 

conduct  of  affairs :  that  I  with  this  object  increased  them  in  their  own  estimation, 

the   powers  of  the   deliberative  Assemblies,  per-  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  following  that  policy  I 


great 

i>ervioos  to  those  you  have  alrcadr  rendered  to  the  energy  for  resisting  evil  passions. 

country.     Soon  the  nation,  callea  together  in  its  When  all  useful  ameliorations  have  been  accepted, 

comitia.  will  sanction  the  policy  which  we  have  pur-  when  every  thin^  that  is  right  and  just  has  been  clone, 

sued.    It  will  once  more  proclaim  by  its  votes  that  it  order  is  maintamed  with  the  more  authority,  that 
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force,  in  such  a  ease,  flnda  its  support  in  the  fact  of  with  the  company  for  the  working  of  Dntcli 

reason  and  oonscience  being  fiiUj  satisfied,  railways  and  liegeois-Iimburg  line  on  the 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  was  approved  of  other.'* 

by  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  23d  of  March,  A  new  election  of  the  Legislative  Body  took 

was  as  follows :  place  on  the  28d  and  27th  of  May,  amid  great 

Abtiolb  1.  The  law  of  Jnne  22, 1854.  and  all  other  excitement,  which  led  to  tnmnlts  in  Angers, 

provisions  relative  to  workmen's  service-books,  are  Lille,  Amiens,  Toulouse,  St.  Etienne,  Dijon, 

and  remain  abroMtted.    The  contract  between  the  Calais,  Toulon,  and  other  places.     The  oppo- 

dircctors  of  manufactunng  establishments  and  their  .us^J^.^^;^  Zl^z^ji  4.1,^  1™*.  ^{^^a   ««  t>^!^» 

men  is  subjected  to  the  enactments  of  the  common  P*^^'^  ^^  carried  the  large  cities,  as  Pana, 

law,  and  the  terms  may  be  stated  in  a  book  for  the  Lyons,  ..M&neilles,  and  others,  though  the  Got*- 

purpose.    A  regulation  of  the  public  administration  emment,  on  the  whole,  obtained  a  complete 

will  determine  the  conditions  on  which  that  docu-  victory.      The    opposition    gained,   however, 

mcnt  may  serve  as  a  passport.  many  new  membera:  as,  in  addition  to  the 

Abt.  2.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  ^'""J    ««w   «*«*«w*a,   »,  ia«  o^^^^wvu  w  vu^ 

March  18, 1806,  relative  to  the  service-books  acquired  former  leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition, 

by  the  Lyons  trade,  will  continue  to  be  executed,  tA  snch  as  Simon,  Favre,  Thiers,  a  nnmber  of 

wellastheactof  March  22, 1841,  on  the  labor  of  ohil-  ultra-radicals — as  Gambetta,  a  young  lawyer 

dren  in  factories,  and  that  of  March  7, 1860,  on  the  of  great  promise;  Bancel,  who,  in  1861,  as  a 

accomit-books  for  weavmg  and  spmmng.  ^  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j.^  ;^.^  Lo^.^  ^ 

The  proposed  transfer  of  a  Belgian  railway  leon,  had  been  exiled ;  Baspail,  a  lifelong  leader 
to  the  (French)  Eastern  Company  led,  in  con-  in  all  republican  conspiracies — were  elected, 
sequence  of  the  prompt  opposition  of  the  Bel-  Henry  Bochefort,  the  editor  of  the  Lantemey 
gian  Chambers  {see  Bkloium),  to  unpleasant  and  later  of  the  Ma/neillai$ey  was  defeated  at 
relations  with  Belgium,  which,  for  a  time,  as-  the  supplementary  elections,  held  in  those  dia- 
sumed  a  threatening  character.  Belgium  tricts,  in  which  no  candidate  has  obtained  an 
showed  itself  willing  to  facilitate  in  every  pos-  absolute  mi^jority;  but  when,  in  November, 
sible  manner  a  closer  commercial  intercourse  new  elections  were  held  in  a  few  districts, 
between  the  two  countries,  but  remained  in-  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members 
flexibly  firm  in  refusing  to  transfer  to  a  French  having  been  elected  in  two  places,  Rochefort 
company  rights  which  appeared  to  be  fraught  was  elected  in  one  of  the  Paris  districts,  and 
with  dangers  to  the  independence  of  the  coun-  with  him  Emmanuel  Arago,  and  Crenrienx. 
try.  In  April,  the  Belgian  minister,  Frdre-  Emile  Ollivier,  who  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
Orban,  went  to  Paris,  to  confer  with  the  French  dence  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  defeated  in 
ministers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  peace-  Paris,  but  elected  in  a  country  district.  A 
able  settlement  of  the  controversy.  On  the  semi-oflicial  paper.  La  Frariee^  gave  the  foUow- 
27th  of  April  a  protocol  was  signed,  insti-  ing  statistics  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
tuting  a  joint  commission  to  draw  up  the  basis  of  May:  Total  number  of  votes  registered, 
of  new  treaties  between  the  French  and  Bel-  10,815,528;  actual  votes,  8,098,605;  of  which 
gian  railways.  This  commission  finished  its  were  cast:  1.  For  the  official  candidates  of  the 
work  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  declaring :  "  The  Government,  4,455,287;  2.  For  the  third  party 
commissioners  convinced  that  the  aim  to  be  at-  and  other  adherents  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
tained  was  to  substitute  for  the  treaties  drawn  who  were  not  official  candidates,  1,124,598 ; 
by  the  Eastern  Company,  the  Grand  Luxem-  8.  For  the  candidates  of  the  monarchical  oppo- 
bourg  Company,  and  the  company  for  the  sition,  such  as  Orleanists,  Catholic  party,  Le- 
working  of  the  Dutch  and  liegeois  Luxem-  gitimists,  etc.,  786,020 ;  4.  For  Democratic  can- 
bourg  Railways,  new  combinations  to  facilitate  didates,  but  who  are  not  Badicals,  1,507,648 ; 
the  development  of  the  commercial  relations  5.  For  Radical  Democrats,  158,268;  6.  Seat- 
between  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France ;  more-  tered  votes,  71,742.  The  votes  of  the  first 
over,  inspiring  themselves  with  the  feeling  of  and  second  classes,  representing  the  combined 
conciliation  that  dictated  the  protocol  of  the  strength  of  the  adherents  of  the  Napoleonic 
27th  of  April  last,  they  have  carefully  dis-  dynasty,  together  number  5,579,885 ;  those  of 
cussed  and  admitted,  by  a  common  accord,  the  the  t^ird,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  represent- 
dispositions  which,  in  their  opinion,  offered  ing  the  combined  strength  of  the  opponents 
mutual  advantages  to  the  economical  interests  of  imperialism,  number  2,446,981.  As  regards, 
of  both  countries.  Thus  those  dispositions  however,  the  principle  of  ^^  personal  *^  in  oppo- 
stipulate  the  organization  of  transit  direct  ser-  sition  to  '^  constitutional  ^'  government  which 
vices  between  the  Antwerp  port  and  Basel  on  had  hitherto  been  the  guide  of  the  imperial 
the  one  side,  and  between  the  Dutch  frontier  administration,  the  votes  of  the  second  class 
and  Basel  on  the  other.  The  last  service  can,  were  no  less  in  opposition  to  the  former  policy 
with  the  Dutch  Government's  sanction,  be  of  Napoleon  than  those  of  the  three  follow- 
extended  to  lEtotterdam  and  Utrecht.  The  ing  classes;  and  in  this  sense  the  aggregate 
commissioners  have  formulated  in  the  two  vote  of  the  opposition  reached  the  large  figure 
documents  stipulations  which  lay  down  the  of  8,648,271,  against  4,455,287  votes  cast  for 
bases  of  the  treaties  to  be  intervened  be-  the  imperial  policy. 

tween  the  Eastern  Company,  with  the  admin-  This  partial  success  of  the  opposition  at  the 

istration  of  the  railways  belonging   to  the  elections  in  May,  and  at  the  first  supplementary 

Belgian   Government  on  the  one  side,  and  elections  in  June,  called  forth  very  excited  and 
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riotous  demonstrations  in  Paris  and  in  other  arrests  were  made,  and  by  two  o^cloektbe  city 
cities.    On  the  7th  and  8th  of  June  the  crowds  had  resumed  its  wonted  quiet  and  tranquillity, 
at  Tarions  central  points,  especially  in  the  Bou-  On  the  10th  of  June  there  was  another  dem- 
levard  St  Michel,  in  the  Latin  quarter,  at  the  onstration  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  which 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  in  the  Boulevard  ICont-  was  still  more  serious  than  any  preceding  one. 
martre,  displayed  their  feelings  in  ^ioas  for  At  half-past  eight  o^dock  the  iBoulevard  was 
Roohefort,  the  republic,  and  cries  of  "Down  literally  crammed  with  people,  some  singing  the 
with  the  police  I"  but  they  were  easily  dis-  "Mai'seillaise"  and  uttering  seditious  cries,  and 
persed  by  the  sergents  de  ville,  who  were  out  all  more  or  less  excited^    Before  nine  o'dock 
UL  great  force,  without  any  serious  injury  all  the  omnibuses  and  carriages  were  turned 
to  the  populace.    On  the  9th  of  June  the  off  the  boulevard  to  make  their  way  as  best 
crowds  assembled  again  in  increased  strength  they  could  by  the  side  streets.    The  police 
at  these  centres,  and  a  decidedly  revolutionary  were  soon  on  the  ground,  more  than  2,000 
tendency  was  displayed.    Tens  of  thousands  of  strong.    Several  companies  of  Gardes  de  Paris 
people  had  assembled  in  the  Boulevard  Mont-  were  also  brought  up,  while  the   moimted 
martre  at  an.  early  hour,  and  speedily  inter-  police  were  stationed  in  the  side  streets  in  full 
nipted  the  traffic  in  that  main  thoroughfare  of  strength.    The  police  attempted  to  kdep  the 
Paris.    The  police  were  again  out  in  great  street  open  by  pushing  through  strong  bodies 
force,  powerfully  supported  by  regiments  of  of  sergents  de  ville  en  mat$e,  but  they  only 
the  Gardes  de  Paris,  massed  in  the  side  streets  infuriated  the  crowd,  and  made  matters  still 
ready  for  service,  and  aided  by  companies  of  worse.     The  demonstrative  portions  of  the 
the  mounted  police.    At  midnight,  the  crowd  crowd  were  made  up  of  blouses  and  black 
having  become  denser  and  bolder,  and  the  coats,  about  equally  divided.    They  were  ex- 
sound  of  tlie  "Marseillaise'^  chanted  by  hun-  ceeduQigly  hoisy.  They  sung  the  "Marseillaise," 
dreds  of  voices  filling  tibie  air,  minted  with  hurrahed  for  Rochefort,  cried  "Down  with 
cries  of  "Down  with  the  Emperor ! ''  "  To  the  Napoleon ! "  and  shoutea  all  sorts  of  seditious 
TuUeriesI'^  and  other  seditious  cries,  the  Gardes  calls.    The  caf^s  and  stores  were  closed  long 
de  Paris  made  a  charge  and  dispersed  the  before  ten  o'clock,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
crowd,  not  before  it  had  smashed  all  the  lamps  was    accordingly  gloomy.     About  midnight 
on  the  streets,  sacked  several  ea^flU  and  crushed  there  was  a  tremendous  Charge  of  troops, 
in  all  the  glass  in  the  various    Jnaska  on  the  on  foot  and  mounted,  and   the   crowd  was 
boulevard,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  of  bodily  slowly  dispersed,  not  ^  without   dashing  off 
damage  to  the  pdiice,  whom  they  showered  iuto  side  streets  and  wreaking  their  vengeance 
with  stones,  iron  chains,  and  anv  kind  of  mis-  upon  lamp-posts,  kiosks,  and  every  breakable 
siles  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.    In  window.    The  damage  to  public  and  private 
this  affair  several  police  were  killed  and  many  property  was  very  considerable,  and  will  long 
of  the  mob,  and  an  immense  number  of  arrests  be  manifest.    All  the  theatres  were  emptied 
were  made.     A  like  disturbance  occurred  near  at  an  early  hour  by  the  revolutionary  cries  of 
the  Bastile,  where  the  mob  was  defiant  and  the  mob,  although  strong  detachments  of  sol- 
belHcose.    The  troops  were  compelled  to  use  diers  were  stationed  at  every  entrance.    Until 
their  bayonets  in  order  to  clear  the  streets,  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June 
and  several  of  them  were  seriously  wounded  the  mob  was  at  its  work  of  destruction,  and 
by  gunshots  and  stones.    In  the  Boulevard  St.  the  police  were  engaged  in  making  arrests. 
Michel  the  mounted  police  charged  the  crowd.  More  than  1,000  persons  were  arrested  during 
and,  after  great  efforts,  dispersed  it     The  the  night,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
most  serious  disturbance  was  caused  by  a  body  spirits  of  the  balance  of  the  mob  in  the  least, 
of  workmen  wearing  blouses,  who  marched  Several  persons  were  killed  and  a  great  many 
from  BeUviUe  to  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple  wounded    by  cavalry  and  infantry  charges, 
armed  with  iron  rails  wrested  from  the  fence  The  police  and  soldiers  suffered  considerably 
of  the  market,  with  which  they  battered  down  from  flying  stones  and  gunshots,  though  the 
erery  lamp  post  on  the  entire  route,  destroyed  latter  were  very  few.    In  the  Faubourg  St. 
all  the  kiosks,  and  sacked  a  number  of  oaf(§s  Antoine,  about  the  Bastile,  the  situation  was 
aad  stores,  besides  overturning  all  the  omni-  exceedingly  threatening.     Large   masses  of 
buses  and  carriages  that  they  came  across.    At  people  had  assembled  in  the  quarter  near  the 
one  point  they  attempted  to  raise  a  barricade  Bastile.    Charges  of*  cavalry  were  required  to 
with  a  couple  of  omnibuses  which  they  had  disperse  the  crowd  around  the  Oolumn  of  July, 
overtamed,  but  the  mounted  patrol  were  on  and  many  were  wounded  in  the  affair,  that 
the  spot  quick  enough  to  prevent  an  act  that  threatened  to  become  very  serious  at  one  time, 
iQight  have  been  vefy  serious  in  its  results,  but  which  passed  away  before  the  vigorous 
This  band  got  down  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  action  of  the  authorities.    In  all  that  part 
dn  Temple,  leaving  its  path  strewn  with  wrecks  of  the  city  the  excitement  was  intense,  and 
of  carnages,  cafSs,  lamps,  kiosks,  signs,  and  many  bands  of  workmen  and  roughs  circulated 
every  thing  that  <»>uld  be  reached  by  the  mob,  through  the  streets  and  pillaged  many  shops 
vhen  the  cavalry  charged  it  and  put  it  to  flight  and  cafi^s.    On  the  evening  of  the  11th  new 
The  loss  of  life  was  somewhat  serious,  but  it  disturbances  broke  out,  which  again  required 
IB  diflfioult  to  obtain  the  figures.    Hundreds  of  the  employment  of  cavalry.    Similar  tumults 
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took  place  in  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Bor-  compatible  with  the  fandAmental  basis  of  the  eomti- 

deaux,  which  had  likewise  to  be  put  down  by  J'tl^^' d^dded  on^  S^df '^^^^  ^*  determination 

the  ta-oops.    On  the  16th  of  June  there  was  a  r^^  g^^^^g  ^^  be^m-oked  as  soon  as poBsible,  to 

bloody  encomiter  between  the* troops  and  the  examine  the  following  questions : 

minecB  of  St.  Etienne.     On  the  24tn  of  June,  1.  Bight  of  the  Corps  L^islatif  to  make  its  own 

the  Emperor,  on  visiting  the  camp  of  Chalons,  rules  sad  elect  its  o^  committees. 

made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  he  said  ^:  Smiphflcirtiou  of  the  mode  of  pw^posing  and  ex- 

auo^w  »  o^«w    wv     w  *^*^^  '»» *"  "   *^  ^  "J*  ammmg  amendments. 

he  was  pleased  to  see  that  they  had  not  for-  j^  fhat  the  Government  be  obliged  to  submit  to 

gotten  the  great  cause  for  which  they  fought  Legislative  approval  the  tariff  mocBiications  which 

ten  years  ago.    The  Emperor  continued  as  fol-  in  future  may  be  stipulated  in  international  tre*- 

lows :    "  Preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  ^f-  --,.       ^^vvj^vi-j-        •      ^    . 

battlee  fbught  by  yonr  father.  Mid  youweWee ;  r^iZ'^.^.X^^^StH'J.^  " 

for  our  Victories  are  the  history  or  tne  progress  5.  Abrogation  of  the  constitutional  enactment 

of  civilization.     You  will   thns  maintain  the  which  at  present  disqualifies  a  deputy  from  boooming 

military  spirit,  which  is  the  triumph  of  noble  a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  fulfllling  certain  other 

over  vulgar  passions;  it  is  fidehty  to  the  flag,  P^'l'^ntfrof  the  right  of  inte™^ 

devotion  to  country.    Continue  m  the  same  ^y  Government  wliralso  cxamhio  the  questions 

course,  and  you  will  always  be  worthy  of  so  which  concern  the  attributes  of  the  Senate, 

great  a  nation."  The  more  eiflcadous  solidarity  which  'will  establish 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Legislative  Body  between  my  Government  and  l^c  Otonbew  th« 

•i^Af  iv^,.  ♦!%*»  4t  '^^-miA^^t^^r*.  ^f  fv^wA^  »»  ^f  4-i»l  faculty  of  exercismg  at  the  same  tune  the  xunctiona 

met  for  the  "verification  ofpowers    of  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^   l^    ^^^  presence  of  aU  the  minis- 

newly-elected  deputies.  Ine  Minister  ot  otate,  ters  in  the  Chamber,  the  examination  in  council  of 
Rouher,  read  the  following  address :  the  affairs  of  the  state^  and  a  loyal  understandinff  with 
Jftw»«ir«Z«»i>«>trfrt/ In  accordance  with  the  Con-  *^e  majority,  constitute  for  the  countiy  all  tiie 
stitution,  the  Le^slative  Body  is  convoked  within  g?wuf«itees  whioh  we  m  our  commcxi  aoUoitude  oon- 
the  six  months  following  the  dissolution.  •  The  long-  "^«f  neoessary.  w  v  i. 
est  delay  for  your  meetiSg  is  the  26th  of  October,  but  ,J  ^^^%  "^je^^  ^^J^T^  l^^  ^^^f^  *»?f  ^?^»  ^"^^ 
it  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  date  to  ky  the  ffood  of  the  public,  I  am  disposed  to  give  up 
before  you  the  projects  of  law  on  the  finances  and  yrtalnprerogjtivMwhich  belong  to  me.  Themodi- 
those  concerning  other  affairs  of  state.  An  extraor-  Acations  which  I  have  deaded  on  proposing  are  the 
dinary  session  of  th?  Legislative  Body  was,  there-  ?^\?«1  development  of  those  which  have  successive- 
fore,  thought  neceseaiy.  Ih  this  situation  the  Govern-  ^7  ^f  ?  ^^^  ^  ^^  institutions  of  the  empire ;  they 
mcnt  of  ti&e  Emperor  considered  it  wUe  and  politic  ??as^  however,  leave  intact  Jie  prerogative^  which 


the  Legislative  Body  by  universal  sufiiage  is  the  ^'^7i  ^^^^• 

supreme  occasion   for  the  nation   to  manifest   its         t«^. ^ ^  ^un^^^j  u»  av^  ;i:-^;-««i 

thoughts,  its  aspirations,  and  its  requirements.    The  ^^^  message  was  followed  by  ttie  dismissal 

study  of  the  political  resulu  of  that  manifestation  of  Rouher  as  Minister  of  State,  and  the  forma- 

should  not  be  precipitate.  During  the  ordinary  session  tion  of  a  ministry  of  transition  from  personal 

it  will  submit  to  the  high  consideration  of  the  pubUc  to  parliamentary  ffovemment ;  ♦  but  in  order 

Cr4:j:StTb«Mclffi'^  S"^^  to  eBoape  the  threatened  interoellation  eon- 
wishes  of  the  country.  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  cemmg  the  reform  question,  the  LegialaUve 
I  declare  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  prorogpied  even  before  having  fin- 
Body  open.  ished  the  verification  of  the  elections.  A  serious 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Government,  a  very  sickness  of  the  Emperor,  more  serious  than  at 

large  portion  of  the  Legislative  Body  (116  any  preceding  time,  which  even  prevented  him 

members),  embracing  a  number  of  stanch  ad-  from  celebrating  the  centenary  birthday  of  the 

herents  of  the  dynasty,  expressed  a  wish  to  first  Napoleon  in  the  camp  of  Ohalons,  spread 

be  made  at  once  acquainted  with  the  reforms  considerable  alarm.    An  amnesty  for  political 

which  the  Government  intended  to  introduce,  oflfences  brought  back  to  France  a  number  of 

The  Emperor  vielded  to  this  pressure,  and,  on  implacable  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  added 

the  12th  of  July,  the  Minister  of  State  read  fuel  to  the   flame.      Amid  this  exoitemenl 

the  following  imperial  message  announcing  the  the  Senate,  in  which  Prince  Napoleon  made  a 

basis  of  the  proposed  reforms:  vifforous  speech  in  favor  of  liberal  changes, 

Mmieurt  Ut  D^pyUs:  On  the  18th  of  June  my  .deliberated  on  the  reforms  which  had  been 

Government  informed  yon  that  on  the  opening  of  the  promised  by  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  8th  of 

next  ordinary  session  it  would  place  before  the  rep-  September  it  adopted  a  unatna  ewMultum  em- 

resenUtives  of  the  people  the  resolutions  and  pro-  bodying  them.    The  wna<t«  eonsuUum  gives 

41SWfhcl^n"S?.'"'  "^''""'  °'  """"""^  **  to  the  V*"' '^^«'e  Oonm  I^glBl^f  the 

But  the  Corps  L^gishitif  appears  to  be  anxious  to  initiative  m  makmg  laws.    Cabinet  mmisters 

know  immediately  the  reforms  decided  on  by  my  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  or  Corps  L^s- 

Government.                                      ...  latif:  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  pub- 

1  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  anticipate  its  as-  jj^     ^^j^  yhAy  is  to  make  its  own  internal 

pirations.  ' 

The  Corps  L^gislatif  must  be  convinced  that  my     — "— — ■ — 

firm  intention  is  to  give  to  its  attributes  the  extension  *  The  names  of  the  ministers  have  been  gtven  above. 
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to  be  adoptM  aniess  it  has  been  previously  the  Goandl  of  State  are  sent  beforehaad  to  the 

referred  to  aoommittee,  cliarged  with  the  duty  different  mimsters,  and  the  miniBter  preaidlng  over 

of  examininif  the  project  and  of  oommnnioatinff  the  CouncU  of  State  sees  that  the  head  of  each  depart- 

u  ♦-w  ♦iw*  /x)^^«.f«.ixtif .    \f  *\^t^  laff<i«.  ilAi^a  «ftf  naent  Ib  always  infonned  in  good  time  of  every  thing 

It  to  tiw  Government ;  if  the  latter  does  not  ^^j^^^^  ^  ^^  examination  or  diaoussions  of  bill2; 

accept  1%  the  Council  of  State  will  advise  the  ttnatm  mmuUo,  or  regulations  of  public  adminia- 

Corp%  which  will  then  pronounce  definitely  tntion,  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  oounoil. 

on  the  Bobjeot.    The  budget  is  to  be  submitted  Abt.  8.  The  bills,  or  wiwrfw  awwwtta,  after  being 

by  ohspters  aad  wtides.    Modification*  of  the  ^r«ft.VtL''Z2fflr.i,"l?ut^dVthe 

tariff  and  postal  service  by  international  trea-  Emperor  by  the  minister  presiding  over  that  body, 

ties  are  to  be  made  obligatory  only  by  laws  and  who  joms  the  names  of  the  Government  Commit- 

enacted  for  that  purpose.  sioners,  whom  he  proposes  te  support  thorn,  in  the 

As  the   reifular  session  of  the  Legislative  discussion  before  the  LegUlatlve  body  and  Senate. 

Bc^yw^noT  convoked  by  the  Government  „^„t  of  ^Tmtte^lS&vr^^yS; 

vithm  the  six  months  following  the  dissolu-  g^naiiu  comuUvm  to  the  Senate,  and  appointe  the 

tion  (which  time  expired  on  the  26th  of  Octo-  Counoillors  of  ^tote  or  Qovemment  Commissioners 

ber),  the  idea  was  thrown  out,  and  violently  ohaiged  to  defend  them  eoi^ointly  with  the  ministers, 

appUaded  by  the  radical  population  of  the  ^^J^^  ^?®-PS*^^®^*»  «^^  presidents  of  section  in 

^'^.,  t     .-,    r  A-L      a       j.»         j»  J.-1                •j.«  the  Goun<al  of  Btete. 

capital,  that  the  deputies  of  the  opposition  ^^  g  ^his  decree  is  countersigned  by  the  minis- 
should,  on  the  26th  of  October,  proceed  to  the  ter  presiding  over  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  min- 
chamber  of  the  Legislative  Body,  for  the  pur*  ister  to  whose  department  the  measure  refers.  A  copy 
pose  of  openinff  the  session  themselves.  The  of  the  decree  is  transmitted  by  that  minister,  with 
deputies  oi  the  left  regarded,  however,  such  thebiI^or^<i^«^«i.ttum,totheLegisktiveBody 

•  •:»••             J     A         ^  A«       v  I J  or  Benate. 

a  course  as  iiyudicious,  and  at  a  meeting  held  ^j„  ^^  I^  all  deliberations  of  the  Senate  or  Legis- 

on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  residence  of  lative  Body,  the  Government  is  represented  by  the 

Jules  Favre,  agreed  upon  issuing  the  following  ministers,  the  vice-president  or  presidento  of  section 

manif«8to'                   r                o                       «  in  the  Council  of  State,  or  by  Councillors  of  Stote  and 

auuvsirt/.  Qovemment  Commissioners   delegated  by  special 

To  ofw  Fellouh-  CUizent :  We  are  asked  from  various  decrees, 

anarters  if  we  intend  to  repaur  to  the  Chamber  on  bklations  ot  tbb  oovuuncBHT  with  ths  isnatb. 

October  86th.  We  will  not  do  so,  and  for  the  following  Art.  7.  The  bills  adopted  by  the  Legislative  body 

reasons :  In  proceeding  there  we  should  of  necessity  are,  with  the  decrees  whidi  name  the  Councillors  of 

provoke  a  manifestation  of  which  no  one  could,  in  Stete  and  the  Government  Commissioners  chaiged  to 

present  clroomstaaces,  rebate  the  march  and  the  support  them  in  the  discussion,  transmitted  to  the 

extent.    But  we  have  no  n^ht  to  deliver  up  to  chance  president  of  the  Senate  by  the  minister  whose  de- 

the  fiite  of  liberty,  now  reviving.  When  a  great^revo-  partment  the  measure  concerns, 

lation— one  eminently  paciflo— has  been  commenced,  Abt.  S.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  in  the  Senate 

when  day  by  day  its  inevitable  dinouement  \b  more  is  transmitted  by  the  president  of  that  body  to  the 

dearly  perceived,  there  would  be  a  great  want  of  tact  minister  to  whose  attributions  the  law  belongs, 

in  furnishing  to  the  Government  any  pretext  what-  Amr.  9.  The  tenattu  contuUa  proposed  by  the  Qov- 

orer  to  regam  strength  from  a  riot.    If  the  authoritiea  emment  are  earned  to  Uie  Senate  by  the  minister 

trample  under  foot  the  oonstitutional  rules  which  it  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bmperor. 

has  itsdf  traced  out,  the  Democracy  has  for  the  mo-  Abt.  10.  SnuUvt  eontuUa  created  by  the  initiative  of 

ment  only  one  thin^  to  do — to  take  note  of  such  con-  the  Senate,  as  well  as  proposals  for  modifications  of 

duct.     That  constitution,  which  the   Government  the  constitution  made  in  oonfonnity  with  article 

thinks  lit  to  undo  with  ite  own  hands,  we  have  been  thirty  of  the  fundamental  law.  are,  immediately  after 

obliged  to  submit  to,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  being  deposited,  transmitted  oy  tne  president  of  the 

restore  it  by  taking  up  ite  defence.    In  this  situation  Senate  to  the  Mmister  of  Justice, 

we  have  resolved  to  wait  for  the  actual  opening  of  Ajrr.  11.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  on  Mnatua 

the  next  session.    Then  we  shall  call  the  Executive  Mnm2to  and  proposed  modifloations  of  the  constitution 

to  account  for  this  new  insult  to  the  nation ;  then  we  is  oommunicated  to  the  Emperor  by  Uie  president  of 

shall  show,  by  l^e  veiy  experiment  which  has  been  the  Senate. 

made  during  the  last  three  months,  that  the  personal  Abt.  13.  Any  proposal  of  a  Senator,  with  the  object, 

power,  white  pretending  to  give  way  in  presence  of  within  the  terms  of  article  thirty  of  the  constitution, 

the  puolic  reprobation,  lias  never  ceased  to  act  and  of  presenting  to  the  Emperor  a  report  laying  down 

spe&k  In  the  character  of  a  master.    Then  we  shall  the  bases  of  a  bill,  is  transmitted  by  the  president  of 

ponue  on  the  ground  of  universal  suffrage  and  nation-  the  Senate  to  the  competent  ministor.    The  draft  of 

al  sovereign^— 4he  only  one  that  can  henceforth  sub-  the  report  by  the  committee,  and  subsequently  the 

sist— Uie  work  of  democratic  and  radical  reform,  the  report  itoelf,  if  adopted,  are  also  sent  to  him  by  the 

flag  of  which  has  been  placed  by  the  people  in  our  president  of  the  Senate. 

hands.  •     Abt.  18.  When  an  act  is  deftrred  by  the  Govem- 

m«     .          .  ,  ,                 I.*       «              i.*       ^«  ment  to  the  Senate  as  unconstitutional,  the  decree 

The  imperial  decree,  making,  in  execution  of  ^j^j^^  submits  the  cuestion  to  that  body,  and  which 

the  Hiyitut  coMultum,  certain  modifications  appoints  the  Councillors  of  State  to  take  part  in  the 

iu  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  diseussion,  is  transmitted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 

tiie  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  was  pub-  to  the  president  of  tiie  Senate.                   ^r*i,...* 

i;»ii.wi  /x«  ♦!*«  Q*\>  ^Ti^^v'/^mKAi.  a^A  \a  oaV/^1  Abt.  14.  If  thc  unooustitutioiial  nature  of  the  act 

hshed  on  the  8th  of  Ifovember,  and  is  as  fol-  i.  denounced  by  a  petition,  the  president  of  the  Senate 

^OVFS :  informs  the  mmister  whose  department  it  concerns. 

AsncLB  1.  The  bills  (mudvt  eonmUia)  and  regula-  In  all  cases  the  dedslon  of  the  Senate  is  transmitted 

Uons  of  public  administration,  prepared  by  the  differ-  by  the  president  to  that  minister,  as  well  as  to  the 

ent  ministerial  departmento,  are  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
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Abt.  16.  The  regiBter  of  petitions  is  always  com-  tol  exercise  of  liberty.    Some  months  baok  soaety 

municated  beforehand  to  the  ministers.    If  the  de-  seemed  to  be  menaced  by  snbTersiye  passions,  an^ 

cision  is  taken  to  refer  to  a  ^tition  to  the  minister  liberty  to  have  been  compromised  by  exoessea  oom 

vhom  it  concerns,  a  copy  of  it  and  an  extract  of  the  mitted  by  the  public  journals  and  at  public  meetingrs> 

deliberations  are,  by  oraer  of  the  president  of  the  Everjr  one  was  asking  how  far  the  GoTemmentwonld 

Senate,  transmitted  to  that  minister  and  to  the  Min-  push  its  policy  of  long-su£ferinjg,  but  already  the  good 

ister  of  Justice.  sense  of  the  public  reacts  against  culpable  exacgera- 

Abt.  16.  At  the  commencement  of  each  session  the  tions.    Impotent  attacks  have  only  had  the  efleci  of 

report  to  the  Emperor  on  the  results  of  the  petitions  showing  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  founded  by  uni- 

sent  by  the  Senate  to  the  different  ministers,  during  Tersal  suffrage ;  nevertheless,  the  uncertainty  and 

the  preceding  session,  is  distributed  to  all  the  mem-  disquietude  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people 

bers  of  the  Senate.  cannot  last,  and  the  situation  requires  more  than  ever 

BEULTioifs  OF  THB  GOVEBNMEirp  WITH  THE  LBQMLA-  ^-ankness  Bud  deoision.    We  must  speak  without 

TTVB  BODY.  ^^7  circumlocution,  and  declare  loudly  what  is  ih% 

Abt.  17.  The  bUls  presented  by  the  Government  ™1  of  the  country. 


^          ^         ^ .^ ^       ^_  keep 

reaJ  To"  treTegLBlatrve  Body  by 'the  ministerTdesig-  f *  "».  equal  distance  from  reaction  and  reyolntioiiaiy 

nated  in  the  decree  of  presentation,  or  are  transmitted  tl^eones.    Between  those  who  pretend  to  preserve 

to  the  president  of  the  Legislative  Body,  who  reads  everything  without  change,  and  those  who  aspire  to 

them  in  a  pubUo  sitting.                      '  overthrow  every  t^ng,  there  is  a  glonous  ground  to 

Abt.  18.  The  amendments  on  wMoh  the  Council  ^^  ^V-  ^^ben  I  proposed  the  unatiu  ^mmUfvm 

of  State  is  called  to  give  its  opinion,  in  conformity  o^l"*  September  as  the  logical  sequence  of  previous 

with  article  eight  of  the  iencOus  oonsuUum  of  Septem-  fj«>ims,  and  of  the  declaration  made  in  my  name  by 

ber  8, 1869,  are  transmitted  directiy  by  the  president  *°«  f^^^^,  ^^  ^^  ®^  "*«  28th  of  June,  I  meant 

of  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  minister  presiding  over  rewlutely  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  conahation  and 

the  Council  of  State,  who  informs  the  minister  whose  progress.    In  secondmg  me  in  this  path,  you  hare 

department  they  concern..  The  Council  of  State  U  oben  unwUUng  to  be  renegades  to  the  past,  disazm 

immediately  convoked,  and  its  opinion  is  addressed  V<>^^^  or  overthrow  toe  empire, 

to  the  president  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  to  the  The  measures  which  the  ministers  wiU  submit  for 

competent  minister  by  th?  minister  pJ^iding  over  jonr  approbation  aU  bear  a  sincerely  liberal  oharao- 

the  CouncU  of  Stete.  ^T,\  J^  you  adopt  them,  the  following  imnrovonenta 

Aet.  19.  •  Every  bill  proposed  by  a  deputy  is  imme-  ^"^  oe  reahzed :  The  mayors  will  be  selected  fifona 

(lately  transmitted  by  the  president  of  the  Legislative  ""long  the  municipal^  councils,  exceptmjr  m  special 

Body  to  the  minister  whose  department  it  concerns,.  <»s«*j  ^or  w^ch  provision  will  be  madel>y  tiie  pro- 

and  te  the  Minister  of  Justice.  ^^  enactment.    At  Lypns  as  well  as  m  the  sub- 

Abt.  20.  The  minutes  of  the  bills  adopted  by  the  urban  communes  of  Paris,  the  fomationof  th^ 

Legislative  Body  are  signed  by  the  president  and  sec-  g^^°ils  will  be  committed  to  umvewal  suffrage.    In 

i-etSries  and  deposited  m  the  wchives.    A  copy,  bear-  I^«™  l^^^  '^^Jje  the  intereste  of  the  aty  anHiiiked 

ing  the  same  signatures,  is  communicated  te  the  Em-  "^^^^  ?r^^?„^l  ^'^%    *  ^  v  ^  ♦^"T®'  the  mu^ijal 

peror  by  the  president.  council  will  be  elected  by  the  Legjislative  Boay, 

Abt.  21.  The  president  of  the  Legislative  Body  ^J*"®**  «  already  invested  with  the  right  of  settling 

transmits  te  the  lister  of  the  Litei?or  an  account  **^«  extraordinary  t>udget  of  the,  capital.    Cjmtonal 

of  every  deUberation  by  which  the  Legislative  Body  oouncils  will  be  instituted,  pnnoipany  with  the  ob- 

invalidates  an  election.    Resignations  by  deputies  ject  of  unitmg  the  communal  power,  and  ofdirecttoff 

are  aUo  addressed  by  the  president  of  the  Legislative  its  employment.    Freeh  prerogatives  will  be  mnted 

body  te  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.                    '  *?  *^«  ^'^JJ^  counods ;  even  the  colonies  will  paru- 

''             cipate  in  this  movement  of  deoentralization :  and, 

belatioks  bbtwxbn  thb  bbitatx  axu  the  lboisla-  lastly,  a  bUl,  enUrging  the  clrele  in  which  universal 

A       ««   mi     vii  "^?  ^?^^\  V    xi.    •  '^-  !.•        J?  suffrage  works,  wiU  determine  the  public  funotiona 

Aet.  22.  The  bilk  mtroduced  by  the  mitiative  of  oompSible  witJi  a  seat  in  the  Chaiiber.    To  these 

ttie  Legulativo  Body  are  transmitted  direct  by  the  administrative  and  poUtical  reforms  wUl  be  added 

President  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.    A  copy  ui  legislative  measures  of  more  unmediato  intereet  for 

sent  by  tjje  president  of  the  LegiskUve  Body  te  the  the  people,  viz.,  the  more  rapid  development  of  gra- 

minister  whom  tiie  measure  conceras.  tuitous  primary  instruction:  the  decreasing  of  legal 


Legislative  body  for  a  fresh  deliberation,  the  president  of  access  to  the  saving  banks,  and  the  plamng  them 

of  the  Senate  transmite  direct  to  the  president  of  the  ^jthin  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural  &tricts 

Legislative  Body  tiie  Uw  with  indications  provided  through  the  aid  of  treasury  agents;  a  more  humane 

for  by  the  swd  article.    A  cop^  is  sent  by  the  presi-  regulation  of  infant  labor  In  manufactories,  and  an 

dent  of  the  Senate  to  the  mimster  to  whose  depart-  increase  of  the  salaries  of  subordinate  officiaU. 

ment  the  measure  relates.    In  rase  the  Senate  should  other  important  questions,  no  solution  of  which  is 

not  send  It  to  the  Legislative  Body  far  reconsideration,  as  yet  ready,  are  being  considered.    The  agricultural 

the  president  commumcates  to  the  president  of  the  inquiry  is  concluded;  and  useftd  propositions  will 

latter  assembly  tiie  result  of  the  deUberationSj  emanate  from  it  so  soon  as  the  BuperiwcommiBsion 

Abt.  24u  Our  minUtors  are  chitfffed,  each  in  what  •  ghau  h^ye  «ven  in  ite  report.    Another  inquiiy  has 

concerns  him,  with  the  execuUon  of  the  preset  decree.  i>een  commenced  in  reference  to  the  i>droit,    A  ous- 

Given  at  om-  palace  of  Compidgne  this  8th  dav  of  toms  bill  will  be  submitted  to  vou,  reproducing  those 

November,  1869.                                NAPOLEON.  general  tariffs  to  which  no  serious  objection  has  been 

Countersigned,  Duveboixb,  Mmister  of  Justice,  ^en.    As  regaixis  tiiose  tariffs  wWch  have  evoked 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Emperor  loud  complaint  from  certain  branches  of  industry. 

Napoleon  in  person  opened  the  legislative  ses-  the  Government  will  not  bring  forward  anv  scheme 

«:^5  V*  ;i^i:,»^«:n/.  *^u\^  ^^u^^i^^  ^^^^^\*  A.^m  until  it  has  surrounded  itself  with  the  enlightenment 

sion  by  delivering  the  followmg  speech  from  ^^  ^j  the  sources  of  information  calculate  to  assist 

the  throne :  your  deliberations.    The  statement  of  the  situation 

Megneurt  U»  SSnaUurv.  Mutieurt  U9  D^tMs :  It  Is  of  the  empire  presente  satisfiustorx  results.    Com- 

not  easy  to  establish  in  France  the  regular  and  peace-  merce  is  not  at  a  stand-still,  and  tne  indirect  reve- 
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nues,  whose  national  increase  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  which  now  nnmber  about  thirty  mem- 

JS;?^'^^®"^'  *^^«  produced,  up  to  the  PW8Wl^  80,-  i^grs,  could  not,  in  view  of  the  imperial  doclara- 

000,000  francs  more  than  last  year.     The  current  ^-^^l  j^r^^j  ♦!,«  ™.i,Mo.  «^+Ka  ^^L.<.^^^  ^^^^^ 

bacifeta  show  notable  surplusa^,  and  the  budget  ^^^^  defend  the  whole  of  the  peraonal-govem- 

for  isn  will  allow  of  our  undertakinff  to  effect  an  m^i^t  theory ;  but  the  members  of  this  section, 

improvement  in  several  branches  of  uie  public  ser-  as  well  as  those  of  the  *^  Right''  having,  as 

vice,  and  to  make  suitable  grants  for  public  works,  chief,  M.  de  Benoist  and  numbering  about 

an  c%ctive  manner:  it  is  also  necessary  that,  by  a  nence  of  the  radical  change  with  considerable 

dear  and  ikm  attitude,  the  public  bodies,  in  accord-  distrust,  and  showed  a  disposition,  not  to  sup- 

anoe  with  the  Qovemment,  should  show  that  the  more  port  a  ministry  which  would  make  too  great 

we  widen  the  paths  of  Uberty  the  more  we  are  deter-  concessions  to  liberalism.     The  chief  support 

T^%^  ^o^Thr^oo'^aoTSt^^rd^T^^^^^^^  Jo  the  new  policy  was  expected  from  the  "  Sight 

all  acta  of  violence.    It  is  the  duty  and  within  the  Centre,"  numbenng  about  120  members,  of 

power  of  the  Government,  which  is  the  legitimate  whom  M.  Emile  OlUvier  was  the  most  promi- 

ezpreaalon  of  the  national  will,  to  cause  that  will  nent,  and  who  defined  their  position  by  the 

tobe  respected— for  it  has  nght  and  might  upon  its  following  programme : 

Fron&  home  aflkirs,  if  I  gaze  beyond  our  frontier  I  Considering  that  the  duties  of  the  representatives 

congratulate  myself  on  seeing  foreign  powers  main-  of  the  nation  is  to  set  forth  the  wishes  ot  public  opin- 

fjMTititg  with  us  friendly  relations.    Sovereigns  and  ion  j  considering  that  in  the  first  rank  amon^  such 

nations  desire  peace,  and  they  are  engaged  in  ad-  aspirations  is  the  sincere  application  of  the  parhamen- 

vancing  civilization.    Whatever  reproaches  may  be  t*^  system,  which  is  the  necessary  form  of  the  ffov- 

made  against  our  centuir,  we  have,  certainly,  many  emment  of  the  country  by  itself  under  a  monarchy ; 

reasons  to  be  proud  of  it.    The  New  World  sup-  considering  that  such  a  r^gwu  implies  a  free  press 

pi^aaes  slavery,  Bussia  liberates  her  serfs.  England  Aiid  untrammelled  elections,  a  homogeneous   and 

does  justice  to  Ireland,  the  littoral  countnes  of  the  responsible  ministry,  and  a  compact  miHority  around 

Mediterranean  seem  to  be  once  more  calling  to  mind  principles  clearly  marked  out  and  agreed  to ;  the  un- 

their  anment  splendor,  and  from  the  assembled  Cath-  dcrsigned  deputies,  without  intending  to  reject  new 

olio  bishopa  at  Borne  we  need  only  expect  a  work  of  reforms  when  the  necessi^  of  them  is  demonstrated, 

wisdom  and  conciliation.  declare  that  for  the  present  they  are  in  accord  to 

The  progresa  of  science  brings  nations  together,  require : 
While  America  joins  the  Pacific  with  the  Atiantio  Abroad,  peace.  At  home,  the  abrogation  of  the 
Ocean  by  a  railroad  one  thousand  leagues  in  length,  ,  1*^  of  public  safety.  Interdiction  to  receive  large 
and  in  all  parts  capitalists  and  intellects  agree  to  aalaries  for  more  than  one  employment.  The  ex- 
unite  by  electric  communication  the  most  distant  amination  of  a  system  of  decentralization  which  may 
coontriea  of  the  globe.  Fiance  and  Italy  are  about  to  constitute  on  the  largest  possible  basis  the  autonomy 
clasp  hands  through  tne  tunnel  of  the  Alps,  and  the  of  the  commune,  canton,  and  departments,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  mingle  obligatory  nomination  of  the  mayor  from  among  tiio 
already  by  means  of  the  Suez  Canal.  All  Europe  members  of  the  Mumcipal  Council.  An  electoral 
was  represented  in  Egypt  at  the  inauguration  of  this  reform  effected  before  renewal  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
giganlac  enterprise,  and  if  the  Empress  is  not  here  havhiff  for  its  object  particulwlv  to  determine,  by  a 
to-day  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  because  I  l<^^t  ^be  number  and  extent  of  the  drcumscnptions, 
have  been  desirous  that  by  her  presence  in  a  coun-  'uid  to  protect  freedom  of  election.  ^  The  modinoation 
tiy,  where  our  arms  were  once  rendered  illustrious,  of  article  seventy-five  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
she  might  testify  to  the  sympathy  of  France  towiu^i  «ight,  in  electoral  matters,  or  when  personal  liberty 
a  work  due  to  the  perseverance  and  genius  of  a  ^^  concerned,  or  an  ille^  violation  or  a  private  dwell- 
Frenchman.  ^  bas  been  made.    The  application  of  the  jury  to 

You  are  about  to  resume  the  extraordinary  session  political  offences  committed  oy  the  press.  The  sup- 
interrupted  by  the  presentation  of  the  t&natut  eon-  pression  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  and  its 
iuUmm.  After  the  verification  of  the  elections  the  replacement  by  a  postage-charge.  The  suppression 
ordinary  session  will  immediately  commence.  The  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  prefects  to  designate 
great  bodies  of  the  state,  dosely  united,  will  come  to  the  journals  which  are  to  receive  judicial  advertise- 
an  onderatanding  to  apply  futhfrdly  the  latest  modi-  menta.  Liberty  ot  superior  instruction.  A  parlia- 
flcation  made  in  the  constitution.  mentary  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  commercial 

The  more  direct  participation  of  the  country  in  its  treaty.    And  lastiy.  a  constant  endeavor  to  find  out 

own  affairs  will  constitute  for  the  empire  a  fresh  source  peaM  to  improve  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 

of  strength,  and  the  Eepresentative  Assemblies  will  i«»l  situation  of  the  greatest  number, 

have  hencefinth  a  larger  share  of  responsibility.    Let  A  shade  more  liberal  is  the  Left  Centre, 

tiiem  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^eatness  and  pros-  ^^der  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  d'Ande- 

^^i^°^irS  4Sffi;^hTgJ^i';:^-  ^^^^  wWch  numbered  about  «  memWB. 
and  let  the  Chambers  prove  equally  by  their  enlight-  who  accepted  the  foUowmg  report  of  their 
enment  and  their  patriotism  that  raince,  without  leader  as  a  programme  of  their  political  con- 
again  fiilling  into  deplorable  excesses,  is  capable  of  duct : 

jjupporti^  those  ft^e  institutions  whict  are  tte  honof  a„ulm^  :  We  had  und^taken  the  work  which 
of  civilized  countnes.  ^^^  1^  intrusted  to  us,  and  this  task  was  rendered 
Ah  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  regarded  «wy  by  your  previous  deliberations,  when  we  re- 
it  as  necessary  to  relinquish  the  principle  of  ceived  a  programme  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  great 
J!  "  Jri^^iJ^^^^^^A  *^  i^*^J^aZ.T\Z^a  number  of  our  colleagues.  The  analogy  between  that 
personal  government,  and  to  introduce,  grad-  document  and  the  one  which,  presented  by  one  of 

nally,  that  of  constitutional  government,  there  those  actlne  with  us,  hod  more  particularly  fixed 

was,  of  oonrse,  a  considerable  modification  in  your  attention,  is  such  that,  in  analyzing  the  two, 

the  position  of  the  several  political  parties  in  I»ragniph  by  paragraph,  we  were  able  to  prove  that 

♦i,A  T^»uiof;«ra  n/wi«r      Vrrn.n  f>»«  wiftof  f««of  t^cy  containcd  for  the  most  part  almost  identical 

the  Legislative  Body.     Even  the  most  fanat-  f^i^^^    ^^         therefore,  oSy  regard  with  entire 

ical  adherents  or  the  empire,  the  "JLxtreme  gatisfaction  so  great  a  number  of  our  colleagues 

Bight,^  with  Baron  Jerome  David  at  its  head,  afflrmmg  the  prmoiple  of  parliamentary  government 
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--one  which  has  always  been  our  owp,  and  we  shall  bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  theLegblatiyeBodr 

be  happy  to  pursue  with  Uiem  its  sincere  and  com-  ^n  the  11th  of  December.    The  former  com- 

Slf  *re^^bse?^el1SS^^^^^^^  pilation,  which  Sstiie  thirteenth  of  the  aeries, 

plan,  noublv  in  the  case  of  refcnms  which  relate  to  has  115  pages,    fourteen  are  aevoted  to  gen- 

the  eleotoim  ciroumscriptions  and  to  the  nomination  eral  considerations  on  political  affairs,  and  thir- 

of  mayors,  cannot  take  place  without  chances  in  the  teen  to  commercial  matters. 

tive  to  make  the  country  henceforth  participate  by  ap^^s  m  the      Yellow^Book,''  thus  refers  to 

means  of  the  roprosenftatiTes  in  all  the  oonstitutiontu  the  most  important  foreign  qnesdons  of  the 

modifications  which  may  be  thought  necessary*  Tiiey  year: 

will  think  with  us,  doubtless,  that  the  provisional  ^he  situation  of  the  North-German  Confederation 

ffnn^nT  Zvn^^lm  ^^M  ^l^^^^^h^'^m^^^  ^^  ^^^  Southcm  Stetcs  hss  uot  been  sensibly  mod- 

tipn  of  mayors  will  not  pve  to  the  communes  an  .^^    ^   j^           ^          .    ^^   questions  whiSli  have 

adequate  piticipatoon  in  the  dioice  of  those  magis-  ^^  '^  .^  the  coiSse  of  the  j^  Miy  reawn  todepart 

trates ;  an^  that  without  taw,  othennae  so  necessaiy  f^^  the  reservewe  had  obse^ed  Inl^enS  oftS 

on  communal,  cantonal,  and  departmentid  oiganiza..  transformations  which  have  occuirld  beyond  the 

tion,  there  IS  a  great  ne^ssity  to  provide  for  so  great  ^^^^^    Our  rektions  with  Germany  have  not  ceased 

an  mterest  by  special  law.  to  be  verv  friendlv 

In  laying  th^e  ^«^»^«^»  ^^^"  7^^^*^^  Under  Yavor  of  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  in 

°^i"^^!!lif*^ril  i'L^^'^iSf  i^^iT^iJlSr^n^^JS'  the  Stotes  of  the  Chureh  the  ]>l8hops  of  the  whole 

liTIw'  u^Ui^n'^oW^^^w^^Ji;  ^o'l<i  •"  «^o^*  to  assemble  in  Borne.    The  Pope 

enoe  when  it  affims  m  oondusion  tha*  ,>*»  most  ^^  convoked  at  the  Vatican  an  CEcumcnical  Coun<E 

senous  care  and  most  active  sohcitude  are  directed  to  j,^    ^^        j^.  j^     m  ^  discussed  there  are,  as  a 

the  necessity  of  union  and  accord  between  aU  the  i^,     bevond  the  coinDetenoTrf  ^e  Dolitici^ 

elements  of  the  UW  and  c«nserv^^^^  M'^ys,  ^dT^Se?°tlli'^aro^^^^^ 

conclusion  of  this  report  have  been  ado^^^  differs  mai^ially  from  that  whicVexisted  in  past 

mouBly  by  those  present.    (Here  follow  the  signa-  centuries.  Also,  the  Emperor's  Government,  renoun- 

tures.;  ^jjug  ^^  ^gg  ^f  jj  prerogative  whidi  the  sovereigns  of 
The  "Left,"  embracing  men  like  Jules  Favre,  '  France  had  always  exercised  without  protest,  has 

Jnles  Sunon,  Gambetta,  and  Bancel,  numbered  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  deUbcrations  of  the 

classed  as    Extreme  Left,    or     Radicals.'  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  times  and 

On  the   28th  of  December,  the   Journal  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  but  that 

Offlciel  announced   tho   resignation    of  the  such  a  course  was  most  suitable  to  free  the  French 

ministry  and  the  Emperor's  determination  to  executive  from  all  responsibility  in  any  decisions 

^^^.  "i-i                    ta     1             X  •     J       1  XX  which  may  be  taken.     The  Holy  Father  himself, 

accept  the  same.    It  lOso  contained  a  letter  moreover,  seems  to  have  recognixed  tiie  value  of  the 

fi-om  the  Emperor  to  M.  Emile  OUivier,  re-  considerations  which  guide  us,  since  he  h'as  abstained 

questing  him  to  name  persons  who  would,  asso-  from  inviting  the  Christian  princes  to  send  reprc- 

dated  with  himself,  form  a  homogeneous  Cab-  aenUtives  to  this  meeting  of  prelates.    However,  we 

met,  MthfWly   reprinting   the  legi,latiye  ^l^h'^^il^V^ri^^.^-J^^/^.^^Xc^Ju^ 

m^ority,  and  resolved  to  apply,  m  letter  and  populations  of  all  ooun&ies.    His  M^esty's  Govem- 

spirit,  the  Senattu  Conmltum  of  September  ment  would  find,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  laws  of 

8th.    The  Emperor  counted  on  the  devotion  of  th©  country  the  powers  requisite  to  maintain  thtpub- 


to  aid  him  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  of  not  to  believe  that  they  will  know  how  to  take  account 

putting  into  successful  operation  a  constitu-  of  the  necessities  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

tional  rigime  -^^  ^^  moment  when  the  European  Cabinets  were 

TheEmpe^r;sletterw«generdlyrega^ded  iSZ''^'kt.?eTw".^ore^nSl^P^oe^! 

as  the*  close  of  the  personal  government  m  in  its  character,  and  of  a  nature  to  inspire  all  vtates 

France,  and  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  with  thouj^^hts  of  union  and  concord,  was  completed 

of  the  constitutional  empire.     The  construe-  m  Egypt  itself.    The  Suez  Conal  definitively  opened 


of  members  of  the  Right  and  Left  Centres,  the  the  side  of  the  august  representatives  of  powerihl 

combined  support  of  which  it  was  hoped  would  nations,  to  applaud  on  distant  shores  the  realization 

give  to  the  new  ministry  a  decided  majority  of  this  grand  idea,                x  >      .  x             -^xv 

^  4-1.^  T  ;i^^«i»4-:«.A  Drv;)-..                              -V       ^  The  mcreasing  development  of  our  intercourse  with 

m  the  Legislative  Body.                    ^       ,    •  ECT>t  ^i^^^  particular  Interest  to  tiie  question  of 

The  venncauon  of  the  election  returns  being  judioiaf  oiganixation  nused  two  years  ago  by  the 

completed,  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  viceroy.  A  speciid  commission,  composed  of  French 

Legislative  Body  was  dosed,  and  a  new  (the  jurisconsults  and  of -agents  who  have  lived  in  the 

regular)  session  began.    The  Legislative  Body,  ^^h,^"^  intrusted  by  the  Emperor's  Government 

i«;(^ui(u^  avooivu  vvgcu..  ^  ^  ij «  ^^g     •«  t«  ^v  j,  ^.^^j^  ^^^  examinatiou  of  the  proposals  of  the  Egyp- 

for  the  first  time  exercismg  the  right  of  choosing  ^^  authorities,  and  H  has  set  down  in  a  mcmorandtuai 
its  President,  reelected  H.  Schneider,  by  190  which  was  commnnicated  to  the  various  powers  in- 
to 40  votes.  terested,  the  result  of  its  labors.    At  the  conclusion 


taining  the  annual  statement  of  the  situation    we  acceded  to  these  overtures,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  the  empire,  were  distributed  to  the  mem-    that  the  report  of  tiie  Erench  oommissionera  should 
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be  taken  as  the  Btarting-point  for  ftny  new  investigB-    highest  importance.    They  consider,  however, 

?*??L  J^^*-^''/®'®'''*®  "if  't  ^"S?^  ^^•''V*  a  reverent  spirit  os  an  essential  qnality  in  aU 

haft  beaii  ftitting  for  a  month.  Invested  with  a  purely  ««„^„   ^„  j  k^i:^„*  ♦i.„4.  «^*«i  ^««Ji-  «i»i„i;i  «^* 

conauluuive  dSracter,  it  wiU  judge  of  the  legitimacy  J**®5»  *^5  believe  that  vocal  prayer  should  not 

of  the  compUiints  which  have  been  made  to  us  and  ^e  offered  without  a  direct  movement  of  the 

of  the  value  of  the  refonna  suggested.    The  powers  Holy  Spirit;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  *^ formal 

have,  nevertheless,  reserved  to  themselves  entire  or  customary  "  in  style :  and  that  many  words, 

liberty  M  rewraa  t^eir  ultmiate  determmations.  The    repetitions,  and  reiterations  of  the  name  of  God 
£mperor>A  advisers  are  too  consoious  of  the  grave      ''r««»»*^'«»  •«****  w^''*»"^"v*  i>uou<muv  va  vrvu 

responaibUity  which  attaches  to  the  settlement  of  ^^  ^*f  attributes  should  be  avoided, 

this  important  question,  not  to  act  with  all  the  pru-  !•  AiissiOA. — ^The  great  division  in  American 

dentee  and  drcumspection,  called  for  by  the  complex  Friends  which  took  place  in  1827  rested  upon 

mtereste  involved.  In  oomsert  with  the  EMlishOab.  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  divine 

met,  we  have,  hesides,  made  known  at  Conatanti*  «i» „«««*««  «*  ni.-:-*    i:w«  *tl^-^  ^v;^v   j:-*- 

nopie  th«^  in  Vonsentiig  to  the  inquest  proposed  by  o^?raoter  of  Ohnst,  hke  tliose  which  distm- 

the  KhMive,  we  had  no  intention  of  concluding  any  ^^un  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitanan  denom- 

arrangement  independently  of  the  Turkish  autnon-  mations.    .  Both  divisions  claim  and  use   the 

ties,  or  in  opposition  to  the  Sultan's  righu.  simple  title  of  Friends,  the  terms  orthodox 

FRIENDS,  a  religious  denomination,  com-  and  Hioksite  not  being  recognized  officially, 

monlj  called  Qtmkers,    This  epithet  was  given  bnt  only  used  as  a  means  of  popular  defini* 

to  the  Friends  "  in  derision,  because  thev  often  tion. 

trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  mfinite  The  orthodox  Friends,  while  they  avoid  the 

purity  and  mijesty  of  God."    The  name  has  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  daim  to  be  in  accord 

been  submitted  to  rather  than  accepted  by  with  the  orthodox  churches  on  the  general 

them.     Their  proper  designation  is  the  "  Be-  •  points  of  Christian  doctrine.    They  ^'  rever- 

ligioud  Society  of  Friends."     From  the  time  ently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three ;  the  Father, 

of  the  settlement  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsyl*  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  only-begotten  of 

vania,  in  1680,  the  spread  of  the  society  in  the  Father,  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  is 

Korth  America  was  rapid.    Before  that,  in  the  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  and  the 

1672,  George  Fox  found  an  established  colony  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 

of  Friends  m  Perquimans  County,  N.  0.,  which  and  the  Son — Onb  God,  blessed  for  ever.   They 

was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  largest  and  accept  in  its  fulness  the  testimony  of  Holy 

most  influential  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices 

States.     It  has  constantly  borne   testimony  of  Ohrist,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Word 

against  slavery  and  war,  and  for  the  freeness  of  made  flesh,  the  atonement  for  siii,  the  Saviour 

the  Gospel,  often  at  the  cost  of  persecution  and  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.    They  have  no 

loss  of  substance.    During  the  late  war  the  reliance  on  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  salva- 

mcmbers  firmly  maintained  the  consistency  of  tion  that  is  not  based  upon  His  meritorious 

their  testimony  by  refusal  to  bear  arms.  death  on  the  cross.    '*  They  so  fiilly  believe 

The  organization  of  the  society  in  essential  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ohrist,  that  witiiout  the 

matters  is  the  work  of  George  Fox.     **  The  inward  revelation  thereof  they  feel  that  they 

yearly  meetings,"  says  Mr.  AlHnsoiL  "  are  in  a  wui  do  nothing  to  Gk)d's  glory,  or  to  further 

sense  diocesan,  liaving  each  a  deflnea  territorial  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.    They  believe 

juriadictlon,  and  independent  of  each  other  in  that  baptism  is  only  of  the  spirit,  and  hold  it  im- 

their   government   and   law-making  powers,  possible  that  an  outward  ablution  should  wash 

while  by  a  sort  of  common  law  there  are  from  the  spirit  of  man  the  stains  of  sin."    It 

principles  of  discipline  sacred  to  all,  and  mem-  is  also  by  the  spirit  that  the  true  Supper  of  the 

bership  in  an^  meeting  Involves  a  connection  Lord  is  to  be  partaken.    They  believe  also 

with  the  society  wherever  existing,  and  may  f^Uy  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 

be  transferred  by  certificate  when  the  person  fined  Judgment. 

claiming  such  credential  is  not  liable  to  church  The  Hicksite  Quakers,  as  the  other  branch 

censure."    The  transaction  of  the  business  of  cu*e  currently  denominated,  believe  also  in  the 

these  meetings  is  regarded  as  the  Lord^s  work,  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 

and  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  in  them  for  all  Scriptures,  acknowledging  them  as  the  only  fit 

minds  to  be  turned  to  Him.  '  In  the  ministry  ontward  test  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  as- 

of  the  word  no  fViend  is  expected  to  speak  signing  to  them  **  all  the  authority  they  claim 

"  without  feeling  a  direct  call  and  movement  for  themselves."    They  likewise  believe  in  the 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  service."    It  is  the  immediate  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 

doty  of  the  elders  *Ho  counsel,  foster,  and  aid  '^  there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 

the  ministers,"  and  encourage  or  restrain  them  but  from  immediate  revelation."    Their  views 

according  as  they  are  or  are 'not  believed  to  be  on  the  original  and  present  state  of  man,  ac- 

called  of  God.    They  admit  no  system  of  theo-  cording  to  Samuel  L.  Janney,  author  of  the 

logical  tnuning.    Favoring  education,  they  re-  *^  History  of  the  Friends,"  are  that — 

gard  it  "  as  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Holy  it  is  a  Scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteousness 

opirit  to  select  nis  own  mmisters  and  instruct  nor  unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritanoe, 

them  what  thev  shall  say."     The  study  of  the  but  every  man  shall  be  judged  aooordlng  to  his  deeds. 

Holy  Scriptures  is,  however,  enforced  with  ^^^^  man  presumed  to  set  up  his  own  will,  and  to 

greatst««.    The  priWlege  and  dnty  of  prayer,    L^'sSX  pC'SfXaTrdrha^nf JhS^  ^nel 
both  secret  and  vocal,  are  regarded  as  of  the    away  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ceased  to  partake  of 
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"  the  tree  of  life,"  and  oonflequently  died  a  spiritual  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa ;  besides 

death.    Animal  propensitiefl  may  be  tranfimitted  from  several  large  boarding-schools, 

parents  to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  m.  ^  TiiJt«;+«  i?«:^rf^i>  ^^^^4^  «'^  i^a^-^^t^a^^*^ 

that  we  inherit  any  guilt  from  Adam,  or  from  any  of  •*•  he  Hicksite  Friends  count  six  independent 

our  ancestors ;  nor  do  wo  feel  any  oompunction  for  yearly  meetings,  with  an  aggregate  member- 

their  sins.  ship  of  about  85,000.    They  nave  several  lit- 

Other  distinctive  doctrines  are :  erary  institutions,  among  which  is  Swuih- 

The  unity,  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  om-  "^ore  College,  near  Philadelphia.    It  was  pro- 

nlscience  of  God,  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom  and  jected  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  was  formally 

goodness,  are  fiilly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  opened  on  the  10th  of  Novembr,  1869.      It  is 

the  Old  andNew  Testament.    Th^spintual  influence  designed  to  accommodate  400  pupils.      One 

or  ipedmm  by  which  the  Most  aigii  commumcates  "l„«  j«^  j  «^  j  ^:«V4.«  .»;««   «.^.^  ;«  ^«4-^»;)«..^^ 

His  will  to  man,  is  called  His  WokI,  and  the  same  l^^dred  and  eighty-nine  were  m  attendance 

term  is  applied  to  His  creative  power,  by  which  all  on  the  day  of  the  opemng. 

things  were  made.    The  most  Am  and  glorious  mani-  The  Society  of  Progressive  Friends  originated 

festatlon  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  in  a  secession  from  the  Kennett  (Chester  Conn- 

^^^'^^^t^r^^^^^^^'T^^^.  tr,Pemi8ylyania)moathlymeetingofHickBi,« 

manhood  or  son  of  man  was  entirSy  subject  to  the  *  nends,   of  members  who  were  dissatisfied 

Divinity.    The  doctrine  that  God  cannot  or  will  not  with  the  passive  attitude  of  the  society  in  re- 

forfirive  sins  without  a  compensation  or  satis&ction,  lation  to  the  temperance,  antislavery,  and  other 

and  that  man,  not  being  aWe  to  make  this  Batisfec-  movements,  which  took  place  in  1858.   It  opens 

Uon,  It  was  made  by  Jesus  Chnst,  who  was  appointed  u„  j«^««  *r«n  «.i>^  -rv^™*i»«  *i.«  «^««i  -k^Vv+u 

or  given  up  to  be  kiled  for  this  purpose,  is  so  inoon-  'ts  doors  to  all  who  recognize  the  equal  broth- 

sistent  with  the  Divine  character,  that  it  cannot  be  erhood  of  the  human  fimaily,  without  regard 

reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d.  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who  acknowl- 

When  the  ^ful  nature  in  man  is  slain  by  the  power  edge  the  duty  of  defining  and  illustrating  their 

Dwt^&SS^Jrforthrr„ShS^*^Sii!  faith  in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a  creed,  Int  bj 

tive  in  the  character  of  the  Deity.    He  does  not  afBict  ^i^^s  of  personal  punty,  and  works  of  benefi- 

Hls  creatures  for  any  other  purpose  than  their  own  cence  and  charity.    It  disavowed  any  mtention 

reformation  or  purifloation,  and,  when  that  purpose  or  expectation  of  binding  its  members  together 
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"the  passover"  which  Jesus  ate  with  His  disciples  spect  to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  com- 

waa  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Christian  munion  of  soul  with  soul  in  a  common  love  of 

^^SJf]^Jv''on  ^t^f/nt^^^^  *^  Th^^l'J/w 'nf  o^a7  ^^e  bcautiful  sud  true,  and  a  common  aspira- 

ceremony  on  that  occasion,     ine  autnor  ox  Unris-  x*         a.               i           n          «t     tj.       i* 

tianity  has  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship,  en-  *ion  after  moral  excellence."^   It  enforces  no 

joining  only  that  it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  discipline,  forms,  or  ceremonies,  sets  forth  no 

Frien£  have  adopted  silence  as  tne  basis  of  public  dogmas,  and  has  no  ministers  distinguished  as 

worslup,  beUeving  that  it  is  free  from  the  objections  g^ch.    The  division  effected  by  this  body  ex- 

that  exist  agamst  all  prescribed  forms ;  that  it  gives  x^„  j^j  *i.«^„«i»   «ii  *i,a  ■„^».i,r\„A/>4.;n.^  ♦a   - 

to  each  worehippera£  opportunity  for  self-erarSina-  ^^^^  through  all  the  yearly  meetings  to  a 

tion  and  secret  prayer,  with  the  benellt  that  results  greater  or  less  degree.     Ine  sixteenth  yearly 

from  the  svmpathy  of  other  minds  present  5  and  meeting  was  held  at  Longwood,  Chester  County, 

that  it  affords  the  best  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  pa,  o^  the  4:th  of  June,  1869.     The  attendance 

spiritual  gifts  in  preaching,  prayer,  or  praise.    The  ^^  ^^  1      ^      Testimonies  were  adopted  on 

Christian  mmistiy  can  be  nihtly  exercised  by  those  .7^      ^  *«"6^-     j.«ow»"vu*to  t,«*w  u^y^,^  vu 

only  who  have  received  a  cau  and  qualification  from  intemperance,  tobacco,  and  opium,  the  freea- 

the  Head  of  the  Chuitih.  men,  women's  rights,  the  ballot  to  the  black 

There  are  twelve  independent  yearly  meet-  ^^^  treatment  of  criminals,  capital  and  labor, 

ings  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Or-  *^®  Indians,  with  a  memorial  to  Congress  in 

tliodox),  of  which  the  oldest  is  that  of  London,  their  behalf,  and  a  letter  to  the  tribes,  and  on 

of  which  records  exist  as  far  back  as  1672.  pe^?®- 

The  settlements  of  Friends  in  France,  Germany,  The  "  Friends  of  Human  Progress,"  a  socie- 
Norway,  and  Australasia,  report  to  the  London  ^7  o^  sympathizing  views,  held  their  twenty- 
meeting.  There  is  a  yearly  meeting  in  Ireland  ^^st  anniversary  at  Waterloo,  New  York,  on 
and  in  Canada,  and  there  are  nine  in  the  United  *h®  12th  of  June,  1869. 
States.  Those  in  the  United  States  are  the  2.  Canada.— The  number  of  members  in  the 
New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti-  dmada  Yearly  Meetina  is  15,154.  There  are 
more.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  fourteen  first-day  schools,  with  72  teachers  and 
Indiana,  and  Iowa.    The  increase  of  member-  ^^  pupils. 

ship  in  the  Western  States  is  very  rapid.  The  8.  Gbbat  Bbitain  and  Irelaitd. — ^The  Lon- 
total  number  in  the  society  is  estimated  at  (2<mFM»rZyi/4M^tn^washeldonthe20thofMay, 
80,000.  The  first-day  schools  connected  with  1869.  A  notable  feature  was  the  address  of 
all  the  yearly  meetings  are  conducted  with  John  Bright  on  the  peace  question,  on  which  he 
energy  and  efficiency,  and  are  numerously  at-  expressed  hopeful  views,  notwithstanding  the 
tended.  A  normal  urst-day  school  has  been  lai^e  standing  armies  which  are  still  main- 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  yearly  meet-  tained.  The  number  of  members  is  18,815,  of 
ing.  The  Orthodox  Friends  in  the  United  whom  6,525  are  male,  and  7,290  female.  The 
States  have  three  colleges,  viz. :  Haverford  net  increase  for  the  year  was  forty-eight,  af- 
College,  Pa. ;  Earlham  College,  Bichmond,  Ind. ;  fording  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  features  of 
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the  first  half  of  the  century,  m  which  a  yearly  Tasmania,  and  l^ew  Zealand.     Most  of  these 
loss  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  was  reported,  are,  however,  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
There  are  827  settled  meetings,  and  265  re-  the  five  cities  of  Melbourne,  Hobart  Town, 
corded  ministers,  and  about  400  unrecorded.  Sydney,  Ballarat,  and  Adelaide.    Regular  Qua- 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  th^  Friends' first-day  ker  meetings  are  held  at  Melbourne  and  Bal- 
school-teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  larat,  in  Victoria ;  at  Adelude  and  Mount  Bar- 
Kingdom,  it  appeared  that  there  were  seventy-  ker,  in  South  Australia;  at  Brisbane,  in  Queens- 
seven  such  schools,  with  12,474  scholars,  and  land ;  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  at 
1,095  teachers.  Hobart  Town  and  Swan  Port,  in  Tasmania. 
The  following  are  the  literary  institutions  of  Of  these,  the  congregation  at  Melbourne  is  the 
the  Friends  in  Great  Britain :  largest,  and  numbers  about  seventy.   The  num- 
Bedford  Institute^  Spitalfields ;  founded  1865.  ber  in  the  society  is  about  800.    They  were 
Sunday-schools,  Sunday  evening  and  week-  contemplating  establishing  a  boarding-school 
day  service,  Workingmen's  Club,  and  library,  for  the  especial  education  of  their  own  people. 
Friends  Institute,  London.  FUAD,  Mebmed,  Pacha,  a  Turkish  states- 
Fiaunden^s  College^  Ackworth;    founded   in  man  and  author,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1814; 
1848,  by  Bei^amin  Flannders.  Endowment,  died  at  Nice,  France,  February  12,  1869.    He 
£40,000.    For  the  training  of  young  men  for  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Turkish  poet,  Izzeb- 
teachers  in  Friends*  educational  establish-  Effendi  Kitchegizade,  better  known  under  the 
ments  and  families.  name  of  Izzeb-Mollah,  and  nephew  of  Leila 
Aekworth  School,    Endowment,  £87,000.  Pu-  Khatoun,  one  ot  the  very  few  Ottoman  poetess- 
pils,  800  girls  and  boys.    Other  boarding-  es.  He  spent  his  early  youth  first  in  cultivating 
schools  are  at  Croydon,  endowment,  £80,-  literature,  and  afterward  in  studying  medicine, 
000  ;    Sidcot,  £15,000 ;   Wigton,  £12,000 ;  which  profession  he  adopted,  serving  for  a 
Rawden,  £5,000  ;   Ayton,  £14,000 ;    New-  short  time  in  the  Turkish  Navy.    Upon  quit- 
ton,  Waterford ;  Mountmellick,  £9,000;  Lis-  ting  the  service,  he  entered  the  interpreter's 
bum,  £11,000 ;  Brookfield,  £8,000.  office  of  the  Government  in  which  he  spent 
Friends^  Promdent  Institution,  Bradford ;  an-  several  years  qualifying  himself  for  the  duties 
nual  income,  £9,500 ;   reserved  fund,  £800,-  of  diplomacy  by  the  study  of  history,  the 
000.  modem  languages,  international  law,  and  polit- 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Friends'  books,  leal  economy.    He  began  his  diplomatic  career 
lately  published  in  England,  gives  in  two  vol-  in  1840,  as  first  secretary  to  a  special  mission 
umea,  of  over  2,000  closely-printed  pages,  the  sent  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  England,  in  which 
complete  bibliography  of  the  society  from  its  capacity  he  gave  such  evidence  of  ability  of  a 
origin  to  the  present  time.     The  Leominster  very  high  order  that,  in  1848,  he  was  sent  on  a 
au^iary  of  the  Friends'  Tract  Society  issued  special  mission  to  Spain  to  congratulate  Isa- 
within  the  year  286,600  tracts.  bella  11.  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  being 
The  number  of  IViends  in  Ireland  is  2,898,  at  the  same  time  intrusted  with  a  mission  to 
of  whom  1,820  are  males,  and  1,578  females;  the  court  of  Portugal  Again  he  gave  complete 
net  increase  during  the  year,  21.  satisfaction,  and  returned  home  decorated  with 

4.  KoBWAT. — The  yearly  meeting  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  orders.  In  1848  he 
Friends  of  Norway  was  numerously  attended  was  Ottoman  commissioner  to  the  Principali- 
by  members,  some  of  whom  had  travelled  long  ties  during  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
distances  over  the  difficult  routes  of  that  coun-  Revolution  of  1848,  and  he  was  subsequently 
trj.  Much  interest  was  added  to  the  meeting  by  employed  on  special  missions  to  St.  Petersburg 
the  presence  of  Mado  Larsen,  a  young  Friend,  and  Egypt.  He  was  appointed  for  the  first 
of  Denmark,  who  had  been  the  means  of  con-  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1852,  and 
verting  many  in  his  own  country,  and  had  gone  the  events  which,  during  the  following  year, 
to  Norway  on  a  missionary  visit.  Most  of  the  led  to  the  Crimean  War,  brought  his  name  more 
Norwegian  Quakers  are  in  humble  circum-  prominently  than  ever  before  the  world.  In 
stances,  peasants  or  fishermen.  They  evince  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  which  led  to 
much  attachment  to  their  sect  and  its  princi-  that  war,  Fuad  Pacha  took  very  high  ground, 
pies,  which  they  show  in  readiness  to  make  resisting  the  pretensions  of  Russia,  and  publish- 
personal  sacrifice.  ing  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  The  Truth  upon  the 

5.  Madaoasoab.  —  The  Friends'  principal  Question  of  the  Holy  Places,"  which  excited 
mission  is  in  Madagascar.  The  accounts  from  it  the  indignation  of  Prince  Menschikoff  to  such 
are  very  fiattering.  The  missionaries  find  them-  a  degree  that  he  openly  insulted  the  Turkish 
selves  well  received  by  the  natives  wherever  minister  by  refusing  to  ahow  him  certain  tokens 
they  go  in  their  long  journeys,  and  their  teach-  of  respect  required  by  etiquette,  and  charging 
ing9  attentively  Ustened  to.  him  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 

6.  AxTBTBALiA  AND  Tasmatoa. — ^Thc  Fricuds  people  with  being  guilty  of  several  acts  of  bad 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania  held  their  first  at-  faith  toward  Bussia.  Fuad  Pacha  immediately 
tempt  at  a  general  representative  meeting  of  tendered  his  resignation,  which  he  could  not 
their  communityin  those  regions  in  1869.  There  be  induced  to  withdraw,  and,  not  long  after, 
are  members  of  the  society  in  New  South  the  Crimean  War  commenced,  the  ex-minister 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  having  successftilly  employed  his  abilities  in 
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secaring  the  alliance  between  Tnrkej,  France,  Paria  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the 
and  England)  against  Rasaia.  In  the  nrat  year  recent  troubles  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
of  the  war  he  was  commissioner  at  the  head-  Fuad  Pacha  was  an  honorable  exception  to 
quarters  of  Omar  Pacha.  In  1856  he  was  re-  Turkish  statesmen,  his  Tiews  being  remarkably 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Mimster  of  Foreign  enlightened  and  ^liberal,  both  as  regards  re- 
Affairs,  discharging  its  duties  to  the  dose  of  ligLon  and  polices.  His  policy  as  Fordign 
the  war  with  signal  ability;  in  1850  he  was  lOnister  has  contributed  largely  to  strengthen 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  amicable  relations  of  the  Porte  with  for- 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Druses  against  eign  powers,  and  in  regard  to  the  internal  ad- 
the  Christians,  in  Syria,  which  he  speedily  ac-  ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire  he 
complished ;  an^^  although  he  was  designated^  was  always  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory  course 
by  the  Paris  Conference  of  that  year,  Governor-  of  action  toward  the  Christian  population  of 
General  of  Syria,  he  preferred  to  return  to  Con-  Turkey.  The  existence  of  telegraph  lines  and 
stantinople,  where  he  was  shortly  after  placed  light-houses  in  Turkey,  and  other  evidences  of 
at  the  head  of  the  CounoU  of  Justice,  and  a  material  progress  in  that  country,  are  owing 
few  months  later  appointed  Grand-Vizier,  with  in  a  great  measure  to  his  patriotism.  ^  He  was 
the  entire  control  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  possessed  of  superior  literary  attainments, 
In  1868  he  resigned  as  Grand-Vizier,  and  was  proof  of  which  he  has  left  behind  ia  an  Otto- 
made  War  Minister,  which  office  he  subse-  man  Grammar,  and  a  poem  entitled  '^The 
quently  relinquished  for  his  old  post  of  Foreign  Alhambra,"  embodying  his  recollections  of 
Minister.  He  represented  the  Porte  at  the  late  Spain  during  his  mission  to  that  country. 
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GARDNER,  Colonel  Cgulbles  K.,  TJ.  S.  A.,  graphical  discovery  and  research  has  been  so 
a  brave  and  gallant  army  officer,  civilian,  and  much  expanded  of  late  years,  and  the  number 
author,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1787 ;  died  in  of  observers  and  explorers  so  greatly  increased. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1869.  He  that,  in  one  portion  of  the  globe  or  another, 
entered  the  army  as  en^gn  of  the  Sixth  U.  S.  we  are  sure  of  some  results  each  year,  which 
lufsmtry  in  May,  1808.  He  subsequently  served  will  gratify  our  thirst  for  knowl^ge  of  the 
as  captain  in  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  hitherto  unknown,  and  partially  satisfy  our 
maior  of  the  Twenty-third  U.  S.  Infantry.  In  desires  for  that  thorough  mastery  of  the  great 
the  War  of  1812  ho  was  especially  prominent  problems  of  geogp*aphy,  which  at  times  seems 
and  efficient  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Division  so  unattainable.  The  year  1869  was  not  des- 
of  the  North,  under  Mf^or-€reneral  Brown,  tined  to  witness  the  full  solution  of  the  qaes- 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chrystler^s  tions  which  have,  for  some  years  past,  been 
Fields,  Chippewa,  and  Niagara,  and  at  the  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  lovers  of  geo- 
siege  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie.  At  the  battle  graphical  science.  The  ultimate  source  from 
of  Niagara,  when  General  Scott  was  severely  whence  the  Nile  derives  its  waters  is  as  yet  un- 
wounded,  Colonel  Gardner  carried  him  off  the  known,  or  if  Livingstone,  in  his  long  and  peril- 
battle-field.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  ousjoumeyings,  has  ascertained  it,  remains  his 
appointed  a^utant-genoral  of  the  army,  which  secret,  until  he  shall,  as  we  hope  and  believe 
office  he  held  until  his  resignation  from  the  he  will,  find  his  way  out  from  those  lands  of 
army  in  1818.  During  the  eight  years  of  Pres-  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men,  and  retam 
ident  Jackson's  Admmistration,  he  held  the  to  civilized  life.  The  North  Pole  has  not  yet 
office  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  been  discovered,  and  we  do  not  even  know  the 
and  was  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-  extent  of  that  "  open  Polar  Sea  "  which  some 
Office  Department  under  President  Van  Buren.  of  our  explorers  have  sighted  from  afar.  There 
During  the  Administration  of  President  Polk,  is  still  a  broad  tract  of  unknown  land  in  the 
Colonel  Gardner  was  Postmaster  of  the  city  heart  of  the  AustrflJian  continent,  another  in 
of  Washington,  and  he  was  Surveyor-General  the  centre  of  Africa,  a  third  in  those  lofty 
of  Oregon  under  President  Piercers  Adminis-  plateaus  which  constitute  the  region  which  we 
tration,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  an  coll  Soongaria  or  Chinese  Toorkistan.  Afdde 
office  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  he  firom  these,  there  ore  other  smaller,  yet  con- 
held  until  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  advanced  siderable,  re^ons  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
age  and  bodily  infirmity  made  his  resignation  very  slight.  Two  of  these  have  been  explored 
necessary.  Colonel  Gardner  was  the  author  with  considerable  care  and  minuteness  by 
of  several  military  works :  "  Permanent  Desig-  parties  whose  joumeyings  were  either  bemin 
nation  of  Companies  and  Company  Books  by  or  terminated  in  the  year  just  closed.  The 
the  first  letters  of  the  Alphabet  never  to  be  French  expedition  up  the  Mekong  or  Cambotlia 
changed ; ''  *'  Compend  of  Infantry  Tactics,^*  River,  after  eighteen  months  of  severe  toil  and 
and  **  Dictionary  of  the  Army."  peril,  and  the  loss  of  its  chief,  completed  its 
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homeward,  in  the  clonng  months  of  1868,  and  having  ascertained  tlie  localities  in  which  the 

the  fhll  report  of  its  discoveries  comes  into  diifiurent  parties  of  that  expedition  perished, 

1869.    Onr  own  gallant  countryman,  Captain  learned  where  their  vessels  were,  and  obtained 

Powell,  perilling  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  relics  of  the  ill- 

his  companions  for  the  sake  of  science,  de-  fated  expedition.     He  aaoeL*tained  the  impor- 

scended  the  great  caflon  of  the  Colorado  River,  tant  fact  that,  the  same  year  that  the  Erebns 

and  explored  for  tye  htmdred  mUes  its  dark  and  Terror  were  abandoned,  one  of  these  ves- 

and  terrible  passages.  sels  made  the  great  Northwest  passage,  having 

Other   hitnerto  unknown  fields,  in  other  ^ve  men  on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  in  per- 

portions  of  the  globe,  have  been  visited,  and  feet  order  when  abandoned  by  the  crew,  and 

light  thrown  npon  many  dark  places  dnring  found  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  spring  of  1849. 

the  year,  so  that,  thoogh  if  has  not  been  one  It  had  been  frozen  in  near  O^Reilly  Island, 

marked  by  very  great  discoveries,  yet  the  sum  latitude  68*  80'  north,  longitude  99""  8'  west. 

total  of  human  knowledge  has  been  sensibly  The  skeletons  of  Sir  John  franklin's  men  were 

increased.  scattered  over  King  William's  Land,  and  Cap- 

The  number  of  martyrs  to  geographical  tain  Hall  says  that  the  Esquimaux  of  that  re- 
science  has  been  less  numerous  than  in  former  gion,  who  are  very  different  in  character  and 
years.  Of  Viscount  Strangford's  death,  though  oisposition  from  those  of  Repulse  Bay,  refused 
occurring'  during  the  earUer  days  of  1869,  to  0ve  them  any  assistance,  when  they 
mention  was  made  in  the  volume  of  the  As-  were  able  to  have  saved  their  lives,  and  not 
KUAL  Ctolopjsdia  for  1868,  and  a  more  fhll  only  suffered  them  to  perish  from  starvation 
biographical  sketch  is  given  elsewhere' in  and  scurvy,  but  plundered  them  of  every  thing 
the  present  volume  (see  StsANOFOBi),  Vis-  that  they  could  make  use  of,  and  suffered  their 
count).  Miss  Tinn^  a  young  lady  of  rank  dogs  to  feed  on  their  bodies  after  their  death. 
from  Holland,  who  had  most  heroically  de-  Captam  Hall  believes  that  the  records  of  the 
r6t^  herself  to  geographical  exnloration  for  expedition  are  still  in  existence,  and  that  they 
six  or  seven  years  past,  first  in  the  NDe  explora-  are  in  a  vault  a  little  way  inland  or  eastward 
tions  (in  which  she  lost  her  mother,  her  aunt,  of  Cape  Victory.  He  was  unable  to  reach 
and  some  of  her  travelling-companions),  and  this  point  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the 
sabsequently  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  native  tribes,  but  believes  that  they  can  be 
Soudan  firom  Tripoli,  was  cruelly  murdered  on  recovered.  Captain  Hall  made  no  attempt  at 
the  1st  of  August  by  the  THaricks  and  Arabs  Polar  discoveries,  and  indeed  does  not  seem  to 
whom  she  had  hired  as  attendants,  near  Tahar-  have  gone  above  the  parallel  of  70^  north  lati- 
ret  on  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  reports  of  tude,  but  he  explored,  pretty  thoroughly,  Mel- 
Dr.  Livingstone's  murder  have  been  renewed  ville  Peninsula,  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits, 
at  several  times  during  the  past  year,  and  Pelly  Bay,  Boothia  Peninsula  and  Gulf,  Nei- 
the  long  delay  in  his  return,  and  the  very  tchiUe,  and  part  of  King  William's  Land,  and 
unsatisfactory  advices  received  from  him,  have  connected  these  with  tiie  explorations  of  his 
given  a  certain  currency  to  these  reports,  previous  expedition.  Since  his  return  he  has 
The  latest  of  them  was  that  he  had  been  been  engaged  in  the  effort  of  persuading  the 
burned  as  a  wizard,  or  poisoned,  and  his  body  Government  to  undertake  the  expense  of  a 
burned,  at  a  point  ninety-five  days'  journey  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  North  Pole  di- 
in  the  interior  fW>m  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  rect,  which  he  believes  that  his  long  experience 
but  when  carefully  scanned  this  story  is  seen  in  the  Arctic  regions  has  qualified  him  to  lead, 
to  be  untruthful,  inasmuch  as  the  date  when  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  so  well  known  as  an  Arctic  ex- 
it was  told  to  the  Portuguese  trader  who  plorer,  niade  a  short  exploring  trip  to  the  Arctic 
reported  it  at  St.  Paul  was  from  the  15th  to  regions  in  the  summer  of  1869,  preliminary  to  a 
the  25th  of  June,  1868,  as  he  says ;  but  even  if  it  more  extensive  and  protracted  expediton  which 
was  June,  1869,  it  had  occurred,  his  informant  he  purposes  to  undertake  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
said,  some  time  before  he  left  a  town  ninety-  In  company  with  Mr.  Bradford,  the  artist,  and 
five  days'  journey  distant,  so  that  nearly  or  a  small  corps  of  photographers,  hunters,  etc., 
quite  four  months  must  have  eliq>Bed  between  he  sailed  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  July 
the  time  of  the  alleged  murder  and  his  report  8d  in  the  screw-steamer  Panther,  chartered  at 
of  it,  bringing  it  back  to  February,  1868,  or  that  port,  and  returned  there  September  28th. 
1869.  But  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  re-  In  this  twelve-weeks'  trip  they  penetrated 
ceived  two  letters' fh>m  Dr.  livingstone,  dated  as  far  north  as  latitude  75  ,  in  the  middle  of 
since  February,  1869,  one  of  thiam  bearing  Melville  Sound  or  Bay,  and  were  in  serious 
date  May  80, 1869.  The  story  may,  therefore,  peril  of  being  nipped  by  the  newly-fprming 
be  set  down,  like  many  of  these  stories,  as  a  ice  in  August  They  ran  down  six  polar  bears, 
fabrication  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  driving  them  from  ice-field  to  ice-field  with 

1.  We  begin  with  our  own  explorers.  Captiun  their  powerftd  steamer,  and  finally  capturing 
0.  F.  HaU  returned  in  September,  1869,  from  them.  Visiting  TJpemavik,  the  northernmost 
a  five-years'  exploring  tour  in  the  Arctic  re-  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Greenland,  latitude 
gions,  mainly  spent  in  the  search  after  the  re-  72*  40'  N.,  they  were  very  cordially  received, 
mainaofSir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  In  this  and  Dr.  Hayes  made  provision  for  the  gather- 
research  he  had  been  remarkably  sucoessfdl ;  ing  together  there  of  dogs,  fnrs,  and  hunters, 
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for  his  expedition  of  1870.  The  principal  in-  it  was  hoped  it  would,  Dr.  Petermann  exerted 
terest  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  in  its  himself  anew  in  the  winter  of  1868-'69  to  send 
artistic  and  arohseological  discoveries  and  in*  out  another  on  a  larger  scale.  The  little  screw- 
vestigations.  They  visited  several  of  the  steamer  Germania,  which  Capt<un  Koldewej 
largest  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  and  took  had  commanded  in  1868,  was  again  sent  oat, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  them  from  differ-  and  with  her  the  Hansa,  a  saiUng-vessel  of  242 
ent  points,  once  narrowly  escaping  destraction  tons.  The  Hansa  was  commanded  by  Captain 
from  the  discharge  of  several  large  icebergs  Eoldewey,  and  Captain  Hegemann  was  com- 
into  Baffin^s  Bay  from  the  glacier  they  were  mander  of  the  Germania.  The  whole  number  of 
examining.  They  also  visited  and  explored  persons  in  both  vessels  was  thirty-one,  inclading 
very  thoroughly  the  old  Norse  ruins  at  Kraka-  a  corps  of  six  scientific  men.  The  two  v^sels 
tok,  or  Gardar,  near  Julianshaab,  at  the  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  June  15, 1869,  with 
southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  about  lati-  the  intention,  as  in  the  previous  voyage,  of 
tude  61**.  This  was  once  the  seat  of  a  pros-  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  east  coast 
perous  Norwegian  colony,  founded  a.  d.  986 ;  of  Greenland,  and,  if  possible,  of  entering  by 
and  the  See  of  Gardar,  the  cathedral  of  which  that  route  the  region  near  the  Pole.  The 
is  yet  standing  and  in  tolerable  preservation,  vessels  were  provisioned  for  two  years.  Up 
was  occupied  by  seventeen  successive  Norwe-  to  August  1, 1869,  the  success  of  the  expedition 
gian  bishops.  Thorwald,  the  son  of  the  had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  highest  point 
founder  of  this  colony,  is  said  to  have  discov-  they  had  been  able  to  make  was  74^  59'  north 
ered  Newfoundland  in  1001.  The  party  found  latitude,  due  east  of  Shannon  Island^  and  11° 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  temperature  of  14'' west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  almost 
this  redon  was  much  colder  now  th an  at  the  date  400  miles  east  of  the  Greenland  coast.  The  line 
of  the  Norwegian  settlement.  For  ten  succes-  of  firm  ice  continued  to  be  maintained  at  this 
sive  days  of  their  voyage  the  explorers  saw  distance  from  the  coast,  and  gradually  extended 
the  sun  at  midnight,  and  during  two  months  farther  eastward,  so  that  they  were  forced 
they  never  had  occasion  to  light  their  lamps,  southward,  till  on  the  1st  of  August,  1869,  they 
The  mosquitoes  and  stinging  files.  Dr.  Hayes  were  in  latitude  72°  50^,  but  had  reached  16° 
says,  were  more  numerous  and  tormenting  in  west  longitude.  Of  their  subsequent  progress 
south  Greenland  than  anywhere  else  in  the  we  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  probable,  how- 
world.  In  his  expedition  of  1870,  Dr.  Hayes  ever,  that  they  succeed  later  in  the  season 
proposes  to  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  North  in  entering  the  open  water  inside  the  ioe-pack, 
role  by  way  of  Wellington  Channel  and  Grin-  and  perhaps  may  have  reached  a  higher  lati- 
nell-land.  This  route  has  never  been  explored  tude  than  any  previous  explorers  on  the  east 
above  the  77th  parallel.    The  question  of  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

best  route  to  the  Pole  cannot  be  said  to  be  M.  A.  Rosenthal,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bre- 
settled.  The  preponderance  of  opinion,  so  far  men,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  two  ezpedi- 
as  routes  from  the  north  of  this  continent  tions,  both  well  supplied  with  scientific  corps 
are  concerned,  seems  to  be  through  Smith's  and  all  needful  apparatus,  and  dispatched 
Sound.  The  highest  point  yet  attained  them  to  the  Polar  region,  north  of  Nova 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Cape  Union,  near  Zembla.  They  were  expected  to  bring  home 
latitude  83**  N.,  was  reached  by  this  route.  Of  such  a  cargo  of  whale  oil  and  bone,  seal  oil 
those  north  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  the  route  and  skins,  and  other  furs,  as  could  be  secured, 
by  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  that  north  of  lightening  thereby  the  very  heavy  cost  of  the 
Spitzbergen,  and  that  north  of  Nova  Zembla,  two  expeditions.  The  first  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
have  been  attempted  unsuccessfully  by  the  Ger-  expeditions  was  in  the  screw-steamer  Bienen- 
man,  Swedish,  and  English  expeditious,  in  korb  (Beehive),  400  tons,  120  horse-power, 
1868  and  1869 ;  and  so  marked  has  been  the  commanded  by  Captain  Hagens,  provisioned 
failure,  that  they  will  hardly  be  tried  again,  for  eight  to  twelve  months,  and  having  fifty- 
There  were  seven  distinct  expeditions  to  the  five  men  on  board,  the  scientific  corps  headed 
Polar  regions  from  Europe  in  1869,  oil  well  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorst,  the  eminent  astronomer 
conducted  and  several  of  them  rich  in  scienti-  and  physicist  of  JCQich.  Its  destmation  was 
fie  results ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  sue-  to  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
cessftil  thus  far  in  attaining  so  high  a  latitude  with  orders  to  penetrate  to  Gillis-land,  the 
as  was  reached  in  1868.  unknown  region  east  of  Spitzbergen,  if  possi- 
The  Swedish  expeditipn  of  1868,  under  the  ble,  and  to  go  and  return  oy  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  **^ 
durection  of  Prof.  Nordenskiold,  had  made,  on  em  coast  of  Greenland.  This  vessel  sailed 
the  19th  of  September  of  that  year,  the  lati-  from  Bremerhaven,  February  21st,  and  returned 
tude  of  81°  42',  and  explored  very  thoroughly  to  that  port  on  the  81st  of  August.  The 
the  geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  meteorol-  captain  had  found  in  the  winter  and  spring 
ogy  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Spitzbergen  the  ice-border  extenduig  below  71**,  and  as  far 
Islands.  ^  Another  expedition  was  sent  from  east  as  12°  east  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
Sweden  in  1869,  but  its  results  have  not  yet  and,  following  the  border  southwest  to  the 
transpired.  The  expedition  fitted  out  in  1868,  vicinity  of  Jan  Mayen  Island,  latitude  70°  10', 
under  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Augustus  Petermann,  longitude  about  6°  west  of  Greenwich,  began  in 
of  Gotha,  having  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  Mayto  move  northward ;  from  this  point  the  ice 
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boTmdary  receded  westward  to  abont  12®  west  which  is  higher  than  any  other  explorer  had 

from  Greenwich,  but  in  latitude  73^  15'  he  was  gone  in  the  longitade  of  Nova  Zembla.    He 

again  forced  eastward  by  it.     Rnnning  north,  had  been  more  succes^l  in  his  pursuit  of  furs 

he  succeeded  in  reaching,  in  Jane,  latitude  79%  and  oil  than  most  of  the  others,  bringing  home 

very  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  hav-  a  cargo  which  would  go  far  toward  paying  ex- 

ing  taken  what  observations  he  could,  and  penses. 

finding  no  prospect  of  attaining  a  higher  lati-  Another  exploring  enterprise,  known  as  the 

tnde,  tne  physicist  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Dorst,  Palliser  expedition,  the  leader  being  an  English 

reluctantly  turned  his  face  homeward,  finding  gentleman.  Captain  Palliser,  who  had  spent 

the  open-water  channel  comparatively  free  from  three  months  on  Spitzbergen,  in  hunting,  in 

ice,  at  about  17^  SO'  west  longitude,  after  the  1868,  sailed  from    Yadsd,  Norway,  in  June, 

17th  of  Augnst.  with  a  Norwegian  commander  and  crew,  in- 

M.  Rosenthal's   other  screw-steamer,   the  tending  to  pass  northward  along  GUIis-land, 

Albert,  a  vessel  of  700  tons,  and  420  horse-  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.    No 

power,  was  oonmianded  by  Captain  Hashagen,  news  has  been  received  from  this  expedition. 

and  provisioned  for  fifteen  months.    Its  crew  It  must  have  encountered  the  same  diflSculties 

nnmbered  fifty-four  persons,  including  a  scien-  with  the  ice  as  the  others. 

tific  corps  under  Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  an  eminent  Aside  from  this  long  list  of  exploring  expe- 

Heidelberg   professor.     This   steamer  sailed  ditions^  there  were  two  others  belonging  to  the 

from  Bremerhaven,  May  23d,  having  for  its  year,  and  sent  out  by  a  nation  which  has  done 

destination  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  Gillis-  much  for  geographical  science.    One  was  that 

land,  the  sea  between  Spitzoergen  and  Nova  of  the  Russian  merchant,  Sidoroff,  who,  having 

Zembla,  and  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  lati-  obtained  from  his  Government  a  twenty  years' 

tnde  as  possible.    It  returned  to  Bremerhaven  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei 

on  the  22d  of  September,  being  absent  but  Rivers,  proposed  to  mingle  science  and  trade, 

four  months.    Like  their  predecessors,  they  and  sailed  from  Stockholm  in  a  large  screw- 

foond  the  ice-border  stretching  eastward  all  steamer  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  Norwegian 

through  the  summer  months ;  but  on  the  20th  crew,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  taking  with 

of  Jane  attained  to  latitude  80^  14'  north,  in  him  a  small  scientific  corps.    He  had  arrived 

longitude  9**  62'  east  from  Greenwich,  north-  at  his  destination  in  September,  and  was  busily 

west  of  the  Island  of  West  Spitzbergen.    All  exploring  the  lower  portions  of  that  rivejr,  or 

their  efforts  to  pass  the  northern  shore  of  the  rather,  its  estuary.  Mr.  Sidoroff  has  no  special 

island  or  the  northeast  land  proved  unavail-  ambition  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  he  may 

in^;  and  though  they  ran  southward  as  far  as  do  good  service  to  geographical  science  by  the 

70**  80'  south  of  South  Cape,  and  then  re-  investigation  of  the  idmost  unknown   rivers 

tnmed  in  July  northward,  they  were  unable  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Polar 

to  go  above  80^  5'  north  latitude,  and,  finding  Sea. 

all  advance  in  that  direction  blocked,  again  A  land  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
turned  southward,  and,  passing  below  the  Spitz-  northeastern  portion  of  Siberia  and  its  coasts 
bergen  Islands,  ran  east  along  the  ice-border,  bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea^  the  land  of  the 
past  Hope  Island  toward  Cape  Nassau,  the  Tchuktches,  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux  race, 
northernmost  point  of  Nova  Zembla.    This  is  has  been  for  some  years  in  progress  under  the 
in  latitude '76   50'  and  longitude  56^  east  of  direction  of  Baron  Maidel  and  the  patronage 
Greenwich.    After  taking  careful  observations  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society.     The 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  and  securing  what  baron  conmienoed  his  labors  in  1866,  and  has 
Beals  and  other  furs  they  could,  they  left  the  been  prosecuting  ^hem  steadily  ever  since.    His 
Biberian  Sea  on  the  22d  of  August.  party  wintered  at  N\jne  Kolymsk  Fort,  latitude 
Another  expedition,  the  residt  of  private  69°,  longitude  159^  east  from  Greenwich,  in 
oiterprise,  was  that  of  J.  Lament,  Esq.,  M.  P.  1868-'69,  and  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
for  Buteshire,  who  fitted  up  his  own  steam-  autumn  of  1869  were  engaged-  in  explering  the 
yacht  at  an  expense  of  between  $40,000  and  valleys  of  the  Anyui  and  Anadyr  Rivers,  and 
$50,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  the  coast  eastward  to  Behring's  Straits.    For 
region  north  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  sailed  from  the  spring  of  1870  they  were  preparing^  to 
the  Caledonian  Canal  the  last  of  April,  1869,  movp  westward  and  explore  the  valley  of  the 
reachingTromsO,  Norway,  about  May  1  St.    His  Lazeya  and  the  mountains  adjacent,  making 
yacht  was  of  260  tons*  burden,  rigged  as  a  their  headquarters  at  the  fort  of  Sredne  Ko- 
three-masted  schooner,  strong  and  moderately  lymsk,  latitude  68'  north  and  longitude  about 
fast.    Mr.  Lament,  and  his  surgeon  as  well  as  east  158*  of  Greenwich,  and  terminating  their 
five  or  six  of  his  crew,  had  had  large  expert-  explorations  in  August,  1870. 
ence  in  Arctic  exploration.    He  returned  to  Mr.  RobertBrown,  an  English  naturalist,  who 
Dundee  on  the  6th  of  Octobwr,  having  reached  was  one  of  a  party  of  explorers  in  Greenland  and 
Kova  Zembla  the  last  of  May,  and^Kke  all  the  northwestern  America,  in  1866-1868,  has  fur- 
other  explorers,  having  been  prevented  from  nished  to  tke  Zoological  Society  of  London  sev- 
attaining  a  very  high  latitude  by  the  unusual  eral  papers  on  the  fauna  of  Greenland.    He 
accumulation  of  thick,  heavy  ice.    He  did  sue-  enumerates  80  species  of  mammals  which  he  had 
cced,  however,  in  going  to  the  80th  parallel,  found  there.  Of  these,  16  belonged  to  the  toAa?^ 
Vol.  XX.— 19.    ▲ 
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family,  inclading  the  different  genera  and  spe-  very  dissolateioxd  depraved  in  morals,  the  wom- 

oies  of  what  the  whalemen  call  the  "  right  en  as  much  so  as  the  men,  cruel,  Tindlctiva, 

whale,^'  the  black  fish,    tiie  white  fish,  the  and  bloodthirsty.     Their  chie&  have  ooats-of- 

hnmpbaok,  and  the  various  dolphins  and  por-  arms  engraved  on  copper,  which  they  value 

poises ;  seven  were  pinnipedea  or  members  of  very  highly.    They  possess  remarkable  artistic 

the  BeokL  family,  including  the  walrus  and  the  skill,  and  with  the  poorest  tools  will  execute 

great  seal  or  sea^lion;  two  (the  musk*or  and  engravings,  and  sculpture  Qsipetto\  and  oma- 

Sie  reindeer)  were  ruminants ;  two  (the  lem-  ments,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  our 

ming  and  the  Arctic  hare)  were  rodents,  and  most  skilful  artists.    Their  language  is  entirely 

three  (the  Polar  bear,  the  Arctic  fox,  and  the  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  of 

Esquimaux  dog)  were  eamivora.  The  birds  are  North  America,  in  construction  and  sounds, 

numerous,  though  the  aquatic  birds,  dovekies,  The  following  are  their  numerals :  SquansSn, 

wild   geese,  ducks,  and   occasionally  swans,  one;   Sting,  two;    Squnun,  three;   Stunsick, 

predominate.    Mr.  Brown's  notes  on  the  other  four;   Xlathel,  five;   Xlunuthl,  six;  ^Cesqua, 

classes  of  animals  have  not  yet  been  published,  seven ;  Sting-suna,  eight ;  Klathen-swansego, 

2.  There  has  been  very  little  geographical  ex«  nine;  Klath,ten;   Elath-en-squansen,  eleven; 

ploration  in  Bbitish  Amebioa  within  the  past  Klath-e-sting,  twenty ;  Elath-e-klath,  one  hun- 

year  or   two.     The  proposed   confederation  dred ;  Lugwa-klath,  a  thousand.    An  analysis 

seems  to  be  distasteful  to  the  remoter  prov^  of  these  numerals  shows  that  they  practise 

inces,    Newfoundland,    Prince  Edward's  M-  multiplication  and   division  of  numbers,  an 

and,  British  Columbia,    and  the  newly-con-  achievement  in  mathematics  to  which  no  other 

structed   Province   of  Winnipeg,    purchased  Indian  tribe  in  their  aboriginal  condition  have 

from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  tiiis  last,  ever  attained.    The  Hydahs  are  rapidly  dimin- 

toward  the  close  of  the  year,  an  insurrection  ishing  in  numbers.    In  1840  they  haid  on  all 

broke  out,  with  a  demand  for  independence,  the  islands  a  population  of  about  10,000.  They 

or,  in  default  of  that,  equality  of  representation  do  not  now  exceed  5,000.    War,  disease,  de- 

in  the  Dommion  Parliament,  and  the  right  to  bauchery,  drunkenness,  and  general  decay,  have 

manage  their  local  affairs  by  a  local  govern-  greatly    diminished    their    numbers.       That 

ment.     The  insurrection,  so  far  from  being  their  immorality  has  greatly  increased  since 

readily  quelled,  was  assuming  enlarged  pro-  their  contact  with  the  whites,  is  the  testimony 

portions  in  the  spring  of  1870.  of  the  old  traders  as  weU  as  of  the  Hydahs 

British  Columbia^  though  not  disposed  to  themselves;  but  they  are  naturally  a  more 

revolt,  has  protested  to  the  British  Government  licentious  race  than  the  other  Indians, 

against  being  united  with  Canada,  and  has  During  the  past  year  Mr,  Brown  has  also 

asked  with  great  unanimity  to  be  permitted  furnished  to  luustratsd  Travels  a  popular  ac- 

to  annex  itself  to  the  United  States.    In  the  count  of  his  exploration  of  Vancouver's  Id- 

Dominion  of  Canada  there  is  a  large  and  con-  and  in  1866,  but,  as  he  adds  no  new  geograph- 

stantly-increasing  party  in  &vbr  of  Indepen-  ical  facts  to  those  already  given,  we  do  not 

dence.  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  any  portion  of  it. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  zoologist  8.  United  States. — ^The  Territory  of  ^2a<^ 

of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  explored  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  give  it  a 

the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off  the  coast  of  good  reputation,  seems  but  a  sorry  tract  of 

British  Columbia;  and  in  1869  reported  the  country.  Its  revenue  the  past  year  was  $21,000, 

results  of  his  explorations  to  the  Koyal  Geo-  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  collect  it 

graphical  Society.    The  group  of  islands  lie  $896,000.    It  may  possess  some  value,  eventu- 

from  30  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  ally,  for  its  furs  and  fisheries,  but  it  is  so 

archipelago  is  about  170  m&es  in  length  and  thoroughly  dreary  and  desolate  a  region  that  it 

100  in  breadth.    The  soil  is  poor,  though  there  can  hardly  ever  support  any  very  considerable 

are  supposed  to  be  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  population,  and  probably  never  raise  Plough 

and  some  lead  and  copper  on  several  of  the  vegetable  food  to  supply  the  few  who  do  make 

islands.    The  climate  is  mild,  but  very  moist,  it  a  home. 

89  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  a  single  year.  Proceeding  down  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find 
The  inhabitants-  are  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  that  a  new  gold-district  has  been  discovered  in 
Hydahs,  very  peculiar  in  their  character,  and,  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  OcUifornia^  Las- 
judging  from  their  physique,  their  language,  sen^s  Peak,  one  of  the  newly-discovered  vol- 
and  their  customs,  seem  to  be  of  a  dif-  canoes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  within  the  limits 
ferent  race  from  the  other  Indians  of  the  of  California,  has  a  maximum  height  of  10,577 
Northern  Pacific  coast.  They  are  hated  by  feet,  and  three  summits,  only  one  of  which,  the 
all  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  never  come  southwestern,  has  been  active  within  any  very 
to  any  part  of  the  main-land  where  there  are  recent  period.  The  completion  of  the  Pacific 
other  tribes,  without  a  conflict  following.  They  RaUroad  and  the  Junction  of  the  Union  and 
are,  physically,  the  finest  aboriginal  race  on  Central  Pacific  roads  at  Promontory,  and  after- 
the  North  American  Continent,  tall,  muscular,  ward  at  Ogden,  in  May,  1869,  were  important 
and  straight,  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  geographic^  events,  bringing,  as  it  must,  the 
than  the  other  Indians,  and  their  women  are  commerce  of  China  and  Japan  with  Europe 
remarkably  good-looking.    They  are,  however,  and  America  across  the  American  Continent, 
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and  opening  for  settiement,  with  extraordinarj    three  parties  who  had  attempted  their  descent, 
rapidity,  the  whole  region  lying  hetween  the    and  of  whom  but  one  man,  and  he  almost  by 
Missonri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast.     This    a  miracle,  had  escaped  with  life.     Still  the 
vast  region  must  soon  become  densely  popn-    brave-hearted  company  went  forward.    Stop* 
lated,  and  its  minerid  wealth  and  its  a^cul*    ping  at  landings  when  they  could  find  them, 
tnral  facilities  developed.    A  Northern  Pacific    lowering  the  boats  carefolly  over  the  falls. 
Railway  following  the  valleys  of  the  Upper    after  nnpacking  them,  at  laist,  late  in  July, 
Missonii  and  the  Colnmbia,  and  a  Sonthem    the  end  of  the  Black  Cafion  was  reached  at 
Pacific  beginning  at  Memphis,  taking  possession    Callville,  and  thenceforward  navigation  was 
of  some  roads   already  oonstmcted,  passing    easy.    The  extent  of  these  frightful  callons  is 
through  £1  Paso,  and  finally  terminating  at    over  five  hundred  miles,  and  from  their  t^hni- 
San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  are  already  in  prog-    nation  at  Callville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
ress,  and  wiU  be  hurried  forward  as  rapidly  as    is  more  than  five  hundred  miles  more.    The 
possible.    T^ith  these  varied  routes,  and  the    entire  length  of  the  river  to  the  source  of  its 
additional  advantages  of  the  Panama  Railroad    most  noruem  afiSuent  is  about  one  thousand 
and  the  Darien  Canal,  soon  to  be  constructed,    six  Lundred  miles.    The  expedition  measured 
the  trade  of  Eastern  Ama  and  of  Western    the  height  of  the  plateau  above  tbem  at  many 
South  America  must  be  ours  beyond  all  possi-    points,  collected  sets  of  the  strata,  and  surveyed 
bUity  of  competition.    The  Rio  Colorado,  or    very  carefully  the  course  and  descent  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  West,  the  only  stream  which    river.    Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  the  Colum- 
drains  the  great  Central  North  American  basin,    bia  School  of  Mines,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
and  discharges  its  water  through  the  Gulf  of    scientific  corps  employed  by  the  Government 
California  into  the  Pacific,  has  been  explored    in  what  were  known  as  the  Colorado  and  San 
during  the  year  1869  by  a  daring  and  energetic    Juan  Expeditions,  in  1858-^01,  has  given  to  the 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  W,    public,  in  a  lecture,  his  observations  of  this 
Powell.    It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re-    Colorado  region,  to  which  some  allusion  was 
markable  river  in  the  world.    Its  sources  are    made  in  the  Amebioan  Annual  Cyclopjedia 
in  the  Ro<^y  Mountains,  one  of  them  far  up  in    for  1868.   He  ascended  the  river  from  its  mouth 
Idaho,  above  Fort  Bonneville ;  the  other  in    to  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Cafiou,  and  the 
Colorado,  not  far  from  Denver.    Its  two  prin-    party  then  ascended  to  the  plateau,  and  trav- 
cipal  tributaries,  the  Green  River   and  the    ersed  it  in  the  two  expeditions  for  a  distance 
Grand  River,  as  well  as  the  smaller  yet  consid-    of  many  hundred  miles.    They  attempted  to 
erable  affluents,  the  San  Juan  and  the  Little    cross  the  Little  Colorado  at  its  junction  with 
Colorado,  very  soon  begin  to  cut  their  way    the  Colorado,  but,  after  descending  about  four 
through  the  mountain-ridges,  at  a  very  consid-    thousand  feet,  they  came  to  a  perpendicular 
erable  depth  below  the  sruface  of  the  plateau,    wall  of  rock,  still  one  thousand  five  hundred 
The  Green  River,  whose  gorges  and  callons    feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  were 
are  deepest,  first  enters  the  Uintah  Mountains    compelled  to  make  a  detour  of  about  two  hun- 
in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Colorado,    dred  miles,  and  cross  the  Little  Colorado  above 
at  the  poiut  named  by  the  explorers,  Flaming    the  falls,  near  San  Francisco  Mountain,  in  Cen- 
Gorge,  from  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  sand-    tral  Arizona.  From  this  point  they  travelled  on 
stone  walls  of  the  gorge,  and  just  below  this    the  plateau  about  sixty  miles,  and  visited  the 
the  w^Ib  of  the  cafion  are  nearly  fifteen  hun-    villages  of  the  Moqui  Indians,  on  buttes  (ele* 
dred  feet  high.    The  stream  is  rapid,  the  de-    vated  bluffs  of  moderate  f xtent),  five  hun- 
scent,  aside  from  the  cataracts  and  minor  falls,    dred   feet    above    the   pla^i.      They   found 
being  near  twenty  feet  to  the  mile  in  many    them  living  in  walled  towns,  and  in  appear- 
places.    Frequent  &Us,  rapids,  and  cataracts    ance,  language,  customs,  manufactures,  and  re- 
were  met  with,  and  though,  for  the  most  part,    ligion,  entirely  distinct  from  either  the  Pueblos 
there  was,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  narrow    or  the  wandering  tribes.  Apaches,  Kavcgos,  etc. 
strip  of  land  forming  the  valley  of  the  river.    The  professor  believes  these  Moquis  to  be  the- 
there  were  considerable  distances  where  the    descendants  of  the  Toltecs,  the  race  which  pre- 
vails, perpendicular,  dark,  and  frowning,  came    ceded  the  Aztecs  in  their  conquest  of  "Western 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  reared  their    North  America.    Penetrating,  in  the  second  of 
grim,  dark  walls  5,000,  6,000,  or  even,  at  one    these  expeditions,  to  tne  vicinity  of  the  San 
point,  6,500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.    Juan,  an  afiiuent  of  the  Colorado   flowing 
At  several  points  the  explorers  were  able  to    through  Northwestern  New  Mexico  and  South- 
land, and,  by  dint  of  vigorous  climbing,  reach    eastern  Utah,  they  found  its  banks  lined  with 
the  surface  of  the  plateau  above;  but  these    ruins  of  large  towns,  and  evidence  that,  within 
points  were  on  the  Green  River,  above  its    a  short  distance,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
junction  with  the  Grand  River.    Below  this    had  found  homes  and  plenty,  where  now  was 
point,  in  the  fearfhl  black  cafion,  there  was  no    only  utter  desolation  and  a  waterless  desert, 
chance  of  escape,  except  by  going  forward       Dr.  William  A.  Bell,  an  English  surgeon  and 
through  the  dark  and  terrible  gorge.    They    physicist,  who  had  accompanied  an  exploring 
cotfld  not  turn  back.    No  mortol  arm  could    expedition,  sent  out  in  1867-'68  by  the  Union 
stem  the  swift-flowing  current,  and  the  cata-    Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Western  Division,  to 
racts  below  were  untried,  except  by  the  two  or    explore  a  feasible  route  for  a  railway  through 
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New  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.,  since  his  return  to 
England,  has  communicated  several  papers  to 
the  Geographical  Society,  on  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  has  a  volume  of  travels  in  that 
region  now  ready  for  publication.  He  de- 
scribes with  great  vividness  the  condition  of 
these  elevated  plateaus  and  the  ruins  of  great 
towns.  He  visited  Zuni,  a  fortified  town  built 
upon  one  of  the  small  but  lofty  table-lands  of 
that, region,  and  which  was  carried  by  the 
Spaniards  by  assault,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
at  the  time  they  first  invaded  this  region.  Its 
inhabitants  were  then,  as  now,  Pueblo  Indians, 
or  Aztecs.  The  town  or  fortress  is,  he  says, 
one  vast  building  with  massive  walls,  six  sto- 
ries high,  and  contains  hundreds  of  rooms.  The 
first  story  is  lighted  only  from  within,  present- 
ing on  its  external  face  only  blank  walls.  The 
second  story  is  reached  by  ladders,  which  can 
be  readily  withdrawn,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
scend to  the  floor  of  the  first  story  by  openings 
and  steps  from  the  floor  of  the  second  story. 

The  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  have  been  explored  at  various  points  m 
the  Interests  of  science  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  head- waters  of  the  Missouri  in 
Montana  have  been  traced,  and  are  found  to 
be  in  a  region  of  great  mineral  wealth.  Around 
the  small  streams  which  form  the  sources  of 
this  magnificent  river  are  found  numerous 
lodes  of  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead ;  and 


mineral  waters,  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  and 
magnesian,  hot,  warm,  and  cola,  as  well  as 
geysers  of  great  beauty  and  power^re  found 
in  that  hitherto  xmknown  region.  Within  lesa 
than  a  mile  of  one  of  these  ultimate  sources 
of  the  great  river,  a  small  stream  is  fbund 
flowing  westward,  though  by  a  devious  rout«. 
This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Colombia, 
and  its  waters  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States  was  made  in  1860,  by  the  publication  of 
"The  Mississippi  Valley:  its  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Including  Sketches  of  the  Topography, 
Botany,  Climate,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Re^ 
sources ;  and  of  the  Progress  of  Development 
in  Population  and  Material  Wealth*    By  J.  W. 
Foster,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,'' 
etc.,  etc.*    Dr.  Foster  is  well  known  as  one  of 
our  ablest  geologists,  and  in  this  work  he  has 
not  confined  himself  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  has  brought  together  a  vast  num- 
ber of  facts  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
whole  North  American  Continent,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  geognostic  and  geographical  studies. 
"We  annex  two  tables  compil^  by  Dr.  Foster, 
and  found  on  pp.  207  and  208  of  his  work,  which 
are  of  great  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  various  portions  of  North  America. 


ANNUAL  PRBCIPITATION  OP  RAIN  AT  SEVERAL  STATIONS  IN  NORTH  AMKRICA,t  IN  INCHES  AND  HUNDREDTHS. 


STATIONS. 


Toronto,  Canada 

PorUand,  Maine 

Portamonth,  New  Hampshire. 
Cambridge,  MaaaacbaseUs . . . 
Amherst,  " 

New  York  City 

Albany,  New  York 

Rocheater,    "        

Philadelphia,  PennpyWanla... 
Plttsbnis,  *^ 


» 


Oettvabdrg, 

Waahlnfcton,  District  of  Columbia. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Penaaoola,  Florida 

Vera  Cmz,  Mexico 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Jackson,  MlssisBippi 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Fort  Jeesup,  **       

Fort  Towson,  Indian  Territory. . . . 

St.  LodU,  Misaoori 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hudson,         "   

Mackinac,  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,      "       

Fort  Brady,      "       

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas 

Fort  LeaTenworllL  Kansas 

FortBiley,  «  "     

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Fort  Union,  Texas 

ElPaso,  **    

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico 

Fort  Yuma,  California. 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
Fort  MiUer, 
Astoria,  Oreffon 


•t 

u 


Stellacoom.  Washington  Territory. 

Dalles  of  Columbia 

Sitka,  Alaska 


Spiiiig. 


7.36 

12.11 

9.08 

10.85 

10.S3 

11.55 

9.79 

6.69 

10.97 

9.88 

9.74 

10.45 

8.60 

13.86 

81.90 

14.34 

10.90 

11.29 

18.68 

15.55 

12.80 

12.14 

9.76 

4.67 

7.80 

6.44 

6.60 

6.61 

16.80 

12.67 

7.97 

7.91 

10.80 

8.69 

2.47 

0.70 

2.88 

0.27 

7.66 

7.01 

9.57 

16.48 

11.19 

2.68 

18.82 


9.57 

10.28 

9.21 

11.17 

11.84 

11.89 

12.81 

8.86 

12.45 

9.87 

10.20 

10.52 

18.68 

81.69 

116.80 

18.00 

14.20 

17.28 

10.91 

14.86 

14.14 

18.70 

8.87 

8.88 

11.20 

9.97 

9.70 

10.92 

15.90 

16.87 

12.24 

7.15 

12.05 

6.70 

9.69 

8.66 

8.90 

1.80 

0.09 

0.00 

0.02 

4.00 

8.85 

0.42 

15.75 


Antomn. 

10.83 

11.93 

8.95 

12.67 

11.89 

10.30 

10.27 

9.88 

10.07 

8.28 

9.77 

10.16 

11.61 

18.71 

61.40 

18.91 

9.60 

9.62 

9.74 

12.28 

8.91 

9.90 

6.16 

7.01 

7.00 

10.76 

6.80 

5.93 

14.50 

8.89 

7.38 

6.58 

8.82 

8.96 

6.12 

6.25 

6.02 

0.86 

2.96 

6.61 

2.80 

21.77 

15.88 

8.78 

82.10 


WiaUr. 


4.29 

10i98 

8.88 

9.80 

9.70 

9.68 

8.80 

6.88 

10.06 

7.48 

9.10 

11.07 

9.40 

11.72 

6.50 

18.27 

18.40 

12.71 

11.49 

8.94 

6.94 

11.15 

8.00 

8.81 

8.10 

6.18 

4.20 

1.92 

4.70 

4.79 

2.75 

1.28 

1.81 

1.68 

2.08 

1.70 

2.08 

0.72 

11.84 

12.11 

9.79 

44.15 

82.62 

6.98 

28.77 


81.85 
45.25 
8&57 
44.48 
48.16 
42.29 
40.67 
80.41 
43.66 
81.96 
88.81 
41.80 
48J» 
66.dS 
183.20 
94.43 
68.09 
60.90 
45.85 
61.08 
42.^ 
46.S9 
83.79 
88.97 
28.60 
81.35 
27.21) 
25.48 
60.50 
42.13 
80.99 
21.90 
27.98 
19.98 
19.34 
11.31 
19.88 
8.15 
21.95 
25.78 
22.18 
86.85 
68.49 
13.81 
89.91 


•  PablUlMd  bj  S.  C.  Ongg*  A  Co.,  Chlci^Oi    t  Dr.FotUr  acknowlcdgts  hU  obligatlou  to  Dr.  Loriii  Blodget'i  **  Cllaulology  "  tot  niuj  of  IhcM  flgvnh 
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A  necessary  complement  to  this  foregoing    son,  and  of  the  year,  of  most  of  these  places, 
table  is  one  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  sea-    and  of  others  which  Dr.  Foster  'also  famishes : 

TABUS  OP  TEMPBRATUEES  AT  SEVERAL  STATIONS  IK  NORTH  AMERICA 


ffTATIONS. 


ToroDto.  CanadA. 

PortUna,  Maine 

FbrUmoatb,  New  Haropshlre 

Cambridge,  Mas«icbaBett8 

Amheret,  **  

NewTorkCStar. 

Albany,  New  York 

Itochester,     "         

Philadelphia,  PeniiBTlyanla 

Gettyeborg,  ^*  

Wtdblngton,  District  of  Colombia 

Cbarl€etoiL8oath  Caroltna 

Penfiacola,  Florida 

Vera  CniZf  Mexico 

Hoblie,  Alabama 

KewOrleanii,  LooiBiana 

GaJTeetoiL,  Texas 

Fort  Toweon,  Indian  Territozy 

St.  LoDis,  MlaBonri 

CtDdnnati,  Ohio 

Hadfon,         "   

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Fort  Wilklna,  Lake  Superior 

FortBrady,  "  

3Iilwaakee.  Wisconsin 

Chlcaro,  nUnois 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

St  Paul,  Minnesota 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

FortRUey,  "      

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska 

Fort  lATttinie,  Wyoming 

GreatSaltLakeClty,  trtah 

Fort  Benton  Jtfontuia 

Fort  Union,  Texas 

Santa  P6,  New  Mexico 

Fort  Tttma,  Oaiifomia 

Sau  Francisco,  Caliibmia 

Sacramento,  **        

FortMHler,  "        

Dalles  of  GolnmbiA 

Astoria,  Oregon 

Sitka.  Alaska 

Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territoiy . . 


Altitoda. 

Spring* 

BmuiuOTi 

Aatanm. 

Wlattf. 

FmL 

Jkgrut, 

J>tffnt», 

JDtffrtm, 

Jhgnm, 

841 

41.1 

64.8 

46.6 

94.6 

SO 

49.8 

66.8 

48.1 

84.7 

90 

48.S 

64.4 

49.0 

26.6 

71 

44.8 

68.6 

60.1 

26.8 

867 

46.0 

68.6 

48.7 

817 

S8 

48.7 

72.1 

64.5 

81.4 

190 

46.7 

70.0 

60.0 

86.0 

506 

44.6 

W.6 

48.9 

87.0 

60 

60.6 

71.0 

69.1 

88.6 

600? 

60.0 

71.6 

61.1 

80.1 

78 

64.2 

78.1 

53.9 

88.9 

20 

65.8 

80.6 

68.1 

61.7 

90 

68.6 

81.6 

69.8 

54.9 

00 

78.0 

81.5 

78.7 

71.9 

S5 

70.1 

82.7 

71.0 

67.8 

10 

TO.0 

82.8 

70.7 

66.5 

00 

71.0 

82.5 

70.9 

63.8 

800? 

68.4 

79.1 

61.8 

48.9 

460 

54.1 

76.9 

66.4 

88.8 

660 

64.8 

78.0 

66.0 

88.9 

1,131 

49.1 

70.9 

48.4 

88.8 

700? 

46.5 

66.8 

48.4 

86.8 

627 

88.5 

60.8 

48.0 

81.8 

600 

87.6 

62.0 

48.5 

18.8 

691 

42.8 

87.8 

60-1 

86.0 

591 

44.0 

67.8 

48.8 

85.9 

660? 

60.5 

78.9 

63.1 

26.8 

820 

45.6 

70.6 

46.9 

16.1 

1,000? 

64.8 

74.9 

66.8 

88.0 

896 

68.8 

74.1 

68.7 

89.6 

1,147 

66.5 

77.9 

60.9 

88.4 

2,860 

46.8 

71.5 

49.8 

88.0 

4,510 

46.8 

71.9 

6a8 

81.1 

4,867 

61.7 

75.9 

•  •  •  ■ 

88.1 

2,663 

49.9 

78.8 

44.5 

-85.4 

6,418 

48.8 

67.8 

48.8- 

82.6 

6,840 

49.7 

70.4 

60.6 

81.6 

120 

72.1 

90.0 

76.7 

66.8 

60 

57.0 

60.1 

60.1 

61.5 

60 

69.9 

72.8 

61.8 

46.8 

409 

68.8 

85.5 

66.4 

49.8 

860 

68.0 

70.8 

62.9 

85.6 

60 

61.1 

61.6 

63.7 

48.4 

60 

40.0 

54.9 

48.9 

82.3 

86 

40.0 

52.9 

62.4 

43.5 

Ymt. 


Degrtttm 

44.8 

45.9 

45.8 

47.8 

46.7 

61.7 

4B.8 

47.0 

61.6 

60.7 

68.8 

66.6 

68.7 

77.5 

70.8 

60.9 

69.4 

61.7 

64.6 

68.8 

49.1 

46.4 

40.1 

40.4 

46.4 

46.7 

60.8 

44.6 

64.5 

62.8 

66.6 

47.7 

60.1 

• .. . 

4&9 

49.1 

60.6 

73.6 

57.3 

69.9 

66.0 

68.8 

68.3 

48.6 

49.7 


Dr.  Poster  lias  consulered  at  some  length 
the  mounds  scattered  over  almost  all  portions 
of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  and  in  an  essay  of 
great  beauty  sums  up  the  conclusions  to  whicli 
explorers  have  been  led  by  their  examinations 
ill  regard  to  tbe  race  which  reared  these  vast 
Btructures.     From  various  data  he  concludes 
that  they  must  have  been  built  at  least  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  by  a  race  of  different 
phjsical  characteristics,  and  a  very  mnch  higher 
civilization,  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  roving 
Indians  now  found  in  the  United  States.  Their 
implements,  and  the  substances  found  in  some 
of  the  mounds,  indicate  that  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural and   horticultural  people,  yet  they 
could  not  have  had  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
domestic  animals  in  their  agriculture.     The 
aoree,  the  ox,  the  goat,  and  tiie  llama,  were 
Jijike  unknown  to  them,  and  the  bnffalo,  or 
^ison,  which,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
t^naes,  has  never  been  domesticated,  was  not 
niore  submissive  to  them.    They  had  imple- 
ments of  stone  and  of  copper,  but,  lacking  tin, 
they  could  not  make  bronze,  and  consequently 
could  not  make  the  copper  (which  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  smelted,  but  only  hammered)  in- 


to cutting-instruments.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  plastic  arts,  and  had  even  made  some 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  fictile  ornaments, 
and  in  sculpture.  Their  clothing  was  not  made 
of  skins,  but  was  woven  by  hand  in  a  slow  and 
painful  way,  from  a  textile  fibre  analogous  to 
hemp,  and  they  had  perforated  gauges  of  chlo- 
rite slate  or  soapstone,  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  threads  which  they  spun.  Their  prin- 
cipfd  food  was  maize,  with  perhaps  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  the  flesh  of  wild  anhnals,  and 
fish ;  but  of  the  maize  they  made  a  variety  of 
dishes,  among  others  a  thin  and  .wafer-like 
bread,  of  which  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  time 
have  no  knowledge.  In  selecting  sites  for^their 
mounds  and  structures,  they  showed  an  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  taste,  the  localities  being 
in  almost  every  case  those  which  our  own 
people  have  chosen  qa  most  advantageous  for 
the  planting  of  large  towns.  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Marietta,  Oircleville,  Ohillicothe,  Newark 
(Ohio),  Chattanooga,  Beloit,  and  other  large 
towns  and  cities,  are  all  built  where  the  mound- 
builders  had  previously  reared  their  structures. 
The  following  table,  for  which  we  are  m- 
debted  to  Colton's  Journal  of  Qeogrwptiy^  fur- 
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nishes  with  great  accuracy  and  minnteness  in** 
formation  in  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  onr 
principal  towns  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  accessible.  The 
column  of  Time  from  Greenwich  will  be  found 
of  great  value  in  any  calculations  in  regard  to 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  intermediate 
places : 

LqHtide  and  Longitude  of  dome  of  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  Difference 
in  Time — calcidoAed  from  Ureenwich, 


PLACE. 


Portland,  Maine 

Concord.  N.  H 

Montpcller,  Vt 

Boston,  MasB 

Hartford,  Conn 

Providence,  R  I 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Bnflblo,  "    

PhUadelphlA,  Pa 

Harriflbat)^,     *^   

Baltimore,  Md 

Trenton,  K.J 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Richmond,  va 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 

WllminA)n,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  O 

Angnsta.  Qa 

Savannan,  "^  

Tallahassee.  Fla 

Florence,  Ala 

Mobile,      "    

JacksoD,  MlsB 

New  Orleans,  La. . .'. 

Galveston,  Texas 

Austin,  "    

NashTllle,  Tenn 

Memphis,      *^    

Louisville.  Kv 

Little  Rock,  Arlc 

St.  Lonis,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  ♦'  

IndlanapouB,  Ind 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,     "    

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  in 

Cairo,       "  

Milwaukee,  Wis 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska.. . . 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Denver,  Colorado 

Chevenne^Wvoming 

Yankton,  Dakota 

Helena.  Montana 

Boise  City,  Idaho 

Olympla,  Washington 

Salem,  Oregon 

San  Francisco,  California. . . 

Carson  City,  Nevada 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Prescott.  Arizona 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Sitka,  Alaska 


UtUaita.      Longltad*. 


•  /  // 

48  89a0 

48  16  45 
44  16  16 
43  85  00 
41  46  80 
4147  82 
40  43  44 

49  68  80 
89  48  40 
40  16  16 
89  17  00 
40  06  46 

86  09  46 
89  87  85 

87  86  00 
40  04  05 
84  14  03 

83  46  88 

88  36  80 
32  0153 
80  35  45 

84  47  16 
80  40  15 

83  17  00 
39  67  80 

39  18  14 
80  18  80 

86  06  16 

85  09  50 

88  16  80 
34  45  45 

89  87  00 

88  46  00 

40  47  00 

89  03  64 

40  68  00 

43  30  00 

41  63  00 

87  06  00 

44  03  80 
44  66  15 
41  16  00 

40  88  35 
89  19  00 
89  46  80 

41  07  80 

43  63  45 

46  83  00 
48  43  00 

47  08  00 

44  56  68 
87  48  00 
89  08  16 
40  46  80 

84  85  00 

85  41  00 
57  06  00 


•     r    ft 

70  16  00 

71  8180 
73  85  00 
71  06  00 

73  40  00 
71  38  13 

74  00  00 

78  56  00 
76  04  15 
76  53  80 
76  86  00 
74  43  85 

76  81  00 

77  03  55 
77  96  80 

80  43  80 
77  56  47 

79  66  87 

81  64  80 
81  05  17 
81  18  40 
86  01  80 
88  05  15 
90  08  00 
90  08  80 
94  46  54 
97  87  45 
86  44  80 
94  67  65 

85  45  80 

93  18  00 
90  18  00 

94  54  30 

86  1100 
84  39  81 
83  69  00 

88  03  80 

87  87  80 

89  13  00 
87  65  80 
93  06  45 

95  63  40 
99  0115 
^158  80 

104  57  00 
104  59  00 
97  33  80 
113  03  00 
115  40  00 
133  56  00 
138  03  80 
133  33  00 
119  46  00 
113  06  80 
lis  13  00 
106  00  00 
185  18  00 


Tfant. 


441  00 
446  06 
450  30 

444  34 
450  40 

445  38 
466  00 
6  16  40 

5  00  17 

6  07  80 
606  84 
458  50 

5  03  04 

6  08  18 
609  46 
533  54 
6  11  47 
6  19  48 
687  88 
5  24  31 
5  87  15 
640  06 

5  53  31 
600  33 

6  00  10 
6  19  03 
6  80  44 

5  46  58 

6  19  53 
6  48  08 
6  48  48 
6  00  63 
6  19  87 
6  44  44 
6  87  68 
6  81  66 
6  83  09 
6  60  80 
6  56  08 

5  61  43 

6  13  86 
6  33  85 
6  86  17 
6  19  54 
6  50  48 
6  69  56 

6  30  80 

7  38  06 

7  43  40 

8  11  40 
8  18  10 

8  09^ 
7  69  00 
7  48  86 
7  88  48 
7  04  00 

9  01  18 


4.  In  Mexico.  —  The  volcano  of  Oolima, 
near  the  sonthwost  coast,  12,000  feet  in  height, 
which  had  been  quiet  since  1818,  gave  indica- 
tions, on  the  18th  of  Jnne,  1869,  of  renewed 
activity.  There  were  rumblings,  mutterings, 
quick  detonations,  and  a  cloud  of  light-colored 
smoke,  rising  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
These  premonitory  symptoms  were  followed, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  bj  an  eruption  of  flame, 
ashes,  molten  stone  and  metal,  estimated  at 
275  feet  in  height,  and  the  crater  was  about 


three  miles  in  circumference.  The  emption 
continued  throughout  June,  and  the  colunui  of 
flame  and  scoriso  maintained  an  altitude  of  ^^ 
or  90  feet,  and  by  the  last  of  that  month  had 
made  a  river  of  lava  down  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  about  nine  miles  in  length. 

5.  In  Oenteal  America. — ^M.  Paul  Levy,  &n 
enterprising  French  natura}ist,  explored,  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  the  west  coast,  from  Panama 
to  Managua,  the  present  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Nicaragua,  and  in  a  journey  of  thirty-two 
days  on  horseback  passed  over  much  territory 
which  is  new  to  Europeans,  or  to  citiz^u  of 
the  United  States.  He  traversed  Ohiriqai,  and, 
though  the  Indians  were  not  very  friendly,  he 
was  not  annoyed  by  them.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  as  remarkably  beautiful  in  its  scenery, 
and  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 

6.  The  "West  Indies. — ^There  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
islands  during  1869,  and  no  earthquakes  of 
importance.  An  ocean-cable  has  been  ordered 
to  connect  Havana  with  Honduras,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  in  Onba  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  laid  at  present.  The  polit- 
ical changes  and  revolutions,  not  all  as  yet 
complete,  will  greatly  influence  the  future  of 
these  islands.  Ouba  is  yet  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  end  of  the  domination  of  Spain 
over  the  island  cannot  be  far  off.  Hajrti  has 
passed  through  another  revolution,  has  do- 
throned  and  executed  its  late  President,  Sal- 
nave,  and  installed  the  successful  leader  of  the 
revolution,  Nissage  Saget,  in  his  stead.  The 
President  of  San  Domingo — ^the  other,  and 
formerly  Spanish,  moiety  of  the  island — ^has 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  but  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate 
is  hardly  probable.  Our  Grovemment  has  leased 
the  Bay  of  Samana  for  fifty  years  at  $150,000  a 
year,  and  this  lease  may  be  confirmed.  The 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  has  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States. 

7.  In  South  Amebioa. — Passing  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  wo  find  several  items  of  inter- 
est. The  Orinoco  gold-fields,  or  rather  those 
of  Garatal,  on  the  Yuruari,  an  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco,  were  visited  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1868-'69  by  Mr.  0.  Le  Neve  Foster,  an  Eng- 
lish geologist  and  minuig  engineer,  and  very 
thoroughly  explored.  The  region  is  Raleigh's 
"  El  Dorado,"  and  there  is  unquestionably  an 
abundance  of  gold  there  in  quartz  lodes,  and 
considerable  yet  remaining  in  placers.  The 
processes  used  in  extracting  it  are,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  American  company  which  had 
recently  established  itself  there,  the  rudest  and 
least  effective  possible.  Almost  the  whole  ex- 
traction was  done  by  hand,  pounding  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  in  a  wooaen  mortar  with  an 
iron  pestle,  washing  it  in  a  bowl,  amalgamat- 
ing it  by  stirring  up  the  powdered  stone  with 
water  and  quicksilver  with  a  stick,  squeezing 
it  out,  and  then  volatilizing  the  quicksilver 
by  the  heat  of  a  fire  of  sticks.    In  this  rudo 
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waj  some'what  more  than  a  Half  million  dol-  Orton^s  volame,  ^*  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,*' 

lars'  worth  of  gold  was  extraoted  in  a  jear.  appertains  about  eqnsJly  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil, 

Gambling,  drunkenness,  and  lawlessness,  were  but  is  replete  with  valuable  information  in 

common,  as  in  all  gold-mining  regions,  and  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  and 

human  life  was  not  remarkably  safe.  its  tributaries,  the  physical  geography,  the 

Mr.  A.  Goering,  an  English  artist  and  geog-  geology,  &una,  flora,  productions,  climate,  and 

rapber,  has  explored  Venezuela  very  thoroughly  healthMness  of  the  Amazonas  basin,  and  the 

in  1868  and  1869,  and  gives  some  interesting  character  and  condition  of  the  tribes  and  peo- 

detailfl  of  the  Guii^iro  Indians  who  occupy  the  pies  which  inhabit  it.    He  has  collected  also 

borders  of  the  lake  or  laguna  of  Maracaibo.  some  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  Indian 

These  Indians  seem  to  be  the  existing  repre-  dialects.    Prof.  Orton  believes  most  of  the 

sentatives  of  the  extinct  lake-dwellers  of  Swit-  Indian  tribes  (the  Queohnas  included)  of  the 

zerland  and  Northern  Italy.    They  build  their  Great  Basin  to  have  come  hither  from  a  point 

dwellings  with  considerable  art  and  inteUi-  farther  south,  the  region  of  the  La  Plata,  per- 

gence,  on  piles,  driven  into  the  shallow  flats  of  haps,  and  not  from  the  north,  as  is  generally 

the  laguna^  raising  them  on  platforms  fifteen  supposed.    One  of  his  discoveries,  that  of  ma- 

or  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  rine-fossil  shells  in  titu^  at  Pebas  on  the  Mara- 

These  dwellings  are  in  groups,  connected  by  Hon  or  upper  Amazon,  effectually  disposes  of 

bridges,  and  have  pent  roofs,  each  house  con-  Agassiz's  theory  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the 

sisting  of  two  apartments,  the  front  a  kitchen  Amazonas  basin,  and  proves  that,  at  no  very 

and  living-room,  and  the  rear  their  place  for  distant  geological  period,  Guiana  was  an  island. 

sleeping.    They  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  live  The  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  a  geo- 

mostly  on  fish  and  moUusks,  but  are,  unlike  graphical  knowledge  of  South  America. 

most  of  the  Indian  tribes,  scrupulously  neat  Mr.  Porter  0.  Bliss,  an  American  who  es- 

and  cleanly.    They  are  athletic,  finely  formed,  caped  from  Lopez's  oppression  in  Paraguay^  in 

rather  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments,  their  finery  1868,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Asso- 

bemg,  however,  worn  usually  only  on  holidays  elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 

and  special  occasions.    They  come  occasionally  meeting  in  Salem,  in  August,  1869,  on  ^^  A  New 

to  the  smaU  Venezuelan  towns  on  the  shores  Classification  of  the  South  American  Indians, 

of  the  lake,  but  seldom  allow  visitors  to  their  on  the  Basis  of  Philology.*'    It  has  been  stated 

villages.    They  are  sharp  on  a  bargain,  and  that  there  were  from  160  to  2,000  distinct 

have  a  habit  of  selling  their  children  to  the  though  correlated  languages  spoken  by  the 

whites,  for  education  and  service,  while  they  Indians  of  South  America.    Mr.  Bliss  denies 

are  too  young  to  have  much  remembrance  of  this,  and  states,  as  the  result  of  a  oarefiQ  study 

their  homes.  of  the  South  American  languages  for  many 

Brazil  has  not  been  able,  firom  the  great  years,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  or 

expense  of  her  protracted  war  with  Paraguay,  thirteen  stock  languages  among  the  Indians  of 

to  make  any  geographical  explorations  by  her  the  continent,  the  rest  being  merely  dialects. 

citizens,  but  severd  of  the  European  and  Amer-  Of  these,  the  Guarani  and  the  Qnechna  are 

icon  geographers  have  devoted  much  labor  and  the  principal  and  the  most  widely  spoken, 

time  to  the  exploration  of  her,  as  yet,  little-  These  two  languages  have  a  considerable  vocab- 

hiown  territory.    The  Abb6  Durand,  a  French  nlary,  while  most  of  the  others  are  meagre, 

naturalist,  visited  and  explored  very  thoroughly  containing   not  more  than  a  thousand  root 

the  Serra  de  Cara^a,  a  vast  iron  mountain  in  words.    Reduplication  was  a  principle  largely 

the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  has  reported  concerned  in  the  formation  of  both  the  Quechna 

to  the  French  Geographical  Society  on  its  min-  and  Guarani  languages.    Mr.  Bliss  had  found 

era!  wealth,  its  vegetable  and  animal  produo-  more  than  three  hundred  geographical  names 

tions,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  formed  by  this  process,  such  as  Mo-co-mo-co, 

worked.     Mr.    Chandless,   the   indefatigable  Co-ro-co-ro,  Titi-ca-ca,  etc. 

English  explorer,  has  been  pushing  up  the  In  Patagonia^  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan^ 

southern  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  though  his  there  have  been  two  capable  explorers  the  past 

discoveries  come  more  properly,  perhaps,  within  year — Don  Guillermo  Cox,  in  Patagonia,  and 

the  boundaries  of  Peru  than  those  of  Brazil ;  Captain  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.  N.,  one  of  the  Ad- 

and  our  own  countryman.  Prof  James  Orton,  miralty  survey  officers  who  was  engaged  from 

has   been   exploring   the    upper   waters    of  1866  to  May,  1869,  in  making  an  accurate  and 

the  same  great  river.    The  Germans  are  still  careful  survey  of  the  straits,  a  route  which  is 

reinforcing  their  colonies  in  Southern  Brazil,  now  very  generally  preferred  by  both  steamers 

and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  fature  they  and  sailing-vessels,  to  the  more  tempestuous 

nay  be  the  means  of  raising  the  empire  to  a  route  outside  the  Horn.   Captain  Mayne  states 

higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  progress  than  that  the  straits  are  800  miles  in  length,  and 

it  would  ever  have  attained  under  the  slothfhl,  from  2  to  20  miles  in  width.    At  the  entrance 

^Asy,  and  anti-progressive  sway  of  the  mixed  from  the  Atlantic,  the  land  is  a  low  prairie,  and 

wuses  which  as  yet  form  the  principal  popula-  the  skies  are  generally  bright,  but  farther  on 

tion  of  the  country.    From  January,  1868,  to  the  straits  are  narrow,  shut  in  by  high  perpen- 

April,  1869,  6,380  emigrants  sailed  from  Ham-  dicular  mountains,  and  drenched  by  almost 

hupg  for  the  four  Brazilian  colonies.    Prof  constant  rains,  snow,  or  haiL    He  saw  much 
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of  the  PatagoniaoB  and  Faegans.    The  former,  ture  of  about  149^  Fabr.,  and  that  of  Ilanqiii- 
though  of  good  height)  ayeraging  for  both  hue  varies  from  100^  to  122^  Fahr. 
sexes  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet,  were  not  such  Proceeding  northward,  we  find  little  to  no- 
giants  as  they  had  been  represented.    The  tice  in  Paraguay  except  the  continuance  of  the 
tallest  man  he  had  measured  was  6  feet  lOf  struggle  which,  though  marked  by  great  per- 
inches,  but  his  case  was  exceptional.     The  sistence  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  the  most 
Fuegans  were  small,  badly  shaped,  and  ill-  heroic  endurance  and  bravery  on  the  part  of 
featured ;  but  were  temperate  in  their  habits,  the  Paraguayans,  can  only  result  in  the  almost 
except  in  their  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  while  complete  depopulation  of  this  naturally  rich 
the  Patagonians  were  terrible  drunkards.    He  and  beautiful  country.    The  contest  still  con- 
confirms  the  statement  made  by  other  travel-  tinues,  though  it  has  recently  taken  a  guerrilla 
lers,  that -the  Patagonians  kill  their  old  people,  character.    The  indomitable  Lopez  and  bis  fol- 
to  avoid  having  to  provide  for  them.  lowers  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  moan* 
Don  Guillermo  Cox,  a  Chilian  naturalist,  tains,  and,  though  pursued,  do  not  seem  to  be 
has  made  several  visits  to  Patagonia,  and  stud-  conquered  or  captured, 
ied  very  thoroughly  the  country  and  its  people.  In  Bolivia  a  new  gold-field  with  very  rich 
He  made  reports  of  his  explorations,  in  the  placers  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  bat 
"  Annals  of  the  University  of  Chili,"  where  he  was  not  very  fully  developed  until  1868-'69.  It 
was  a  professor,  the  last  being  dated  in  1868.  is  situated  in  the  Quelrada  or  district  of  Santa 
He  states  that  Patagonia  and  the  islands  south  Eoso,  lying  between  latitude  15°  and  16°  S., 
of  it  are  occupied  by  five  distinct  Indian  tribes,  and  between  lon^tude  64°  and  65°  W.  from 
1.  The  Pehuenches,  subdivided  into  northern  Paris.  -  In  1867  only  about  50  lbs.   of  gold 
and  southern  Pehuenches,  whose  district  is  for  (about  $11,000)  were  taken  out,  but  in  Ooto- 
the  most  part  north  of  the  Limay,  an  affluent  ber,  1868,  about  700  men  were  employed,  and 
of  the  Rio  Negro.    2.  The  Pampas,  or  Tehuel-  the  yield  had  reached  $5,500  per  day.    Since 
ches  of  the  north,  from  the  Limay  to  the  that  time  it  has  still  further  increased ;  and,  as 
Cheoput.    8.  The  Tehuelches  of  the  south,  who  the  earth  for  a  depth  of  about  15  feet  seems  to 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  be  heavily  charged  with  gold,  there  is  a  proba- 
and  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  north,  bility  of  still  greater  results  even  with  the  rade 
(These  two  are  the  Patagonians  most  generally  and  imperfect  processes  adopted, 
known,  of  large  stature  and  intemperate  habits.)  From  Peru  we  have  accounts  more  full  than 
4.  The  Huaicurus,  a  mixed  race,  part  Tehuelche,  heretofore  of  the  exploration  of  the  XJcayali, 
and  part  Fuegan,  occupying  the  northern  shores  the  Juru&,  and  the  Napo,  the  latter  explored 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  6.  The  Fuegans  through  most  of  its  course  by  our  countryman 
or  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Prof.  Orton  and  his  company.    It  is  about  800 
Of  these  tribes,  the  Pehuenches  are  the  only  ones  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  from  Napo  for 
who  have  fixed  habitations,  the  others  being  boats  for  580  miles,  and  for  steamers  from 
nomadic  and  those  on  the  coast  plundering  Santa  Bosa  (about  500  miles).    Mr.  Chandless, 
shipwrecked  vessels.    Don  G.  Cox  confirms  whose  explorations  of  the  Juru&  was  mentioned 
the  statements  of  Captain  Mayne  in  regard  to  in  the  Amsbioan  Annual  Ctolopjedia  for  1868, 
the  stature  of  the  Tehuelches,  who  are,  he  says,  returned  to  England,  in  January,  1870,  having, 
the  largest  of  the  Patagonian  tribes.    All  these  it  would  seem,  again  attempted  the  ascent  of 
tribes  live  exclusively  upon  fiesh  and  fat,  re-  the  Juru4,  but  was  checked  by  the  wars  be- 
jecting  all  vegetable  food.    They  use  the  holas,  tween  the  savage  tribes  which  were  still  in 
or  lasso  with  two  or  three  balls  attached,  to  progress.     The   highest  point   reached  was 
capture  animals  in  hunting.    They  are  polyg-  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  M6,  in  latitude 
amists,  but  adultery  is  very  rare.    Owing  to  7°  11' 45"  S.,  and  longitude  72°  1'  80"  W.,  982 
their  wretched  life,  abortion  is  very  coiiimon,  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Juru4  into  the 
and  their  numbers  are  not  increasing.    The  Maraflon. 

Tehuelches  do  not  exceed  6,000.  Careful  observations  made  by  Nicholas 'Whit- 
Considerable  interest  has  attached  for  some  ley,  C.  £.,  and  Admiral  Irminger,  of  the  Don- 
years  past  to  two  lakes  in  Southern  Chili^  ly-  ish  navy,  as  well  as  by  officers  of  the  Cunard 
ing  in  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  through  which  it  is  steamships  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  New 
believed  with  slight  labor  an  available  route  York,  prosecuted  for  a  series  of  years,  give 
for  small  steamboats  might  be  found  across  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  existence 
the  narrow  prolongation  of  the  continent  Dr.  and  course  of  warm  currents  in  the  northern 
Edward  Geisse,  a  Chilian  geographer,  has  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  seems 
within  the  past  year  explored  more  fully  the  irom  these  observations  that  a  cold  current  of 
region  in  which  these  lakes  (Llanquihue  and  water  fiows  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
Puyehue)  lie.  Finding  their  waters  warmer  having  a  mean  temperature  of  39°  2'  Fahr., 
than  the  atmosphere  or  the  other  streams  near,  and  during  the  three  winter  months  falling  to 
he  traced  the  streams  which  supply  them  up  to  82°,  31°,  30°,  rising  in  September  to  52°,  its 
their  sources,  and  found  that  they  flowed  from  maximum.  On  or  near  the  meridian  of  40° 
very  extensive  hot  springs  about  240  feet  W.  from  Greenwich  in  the  steamship  route,  the 
higher  in  the  mountains.  The  source  of  Puye-  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  67°  2'  Fahr., 
hue,  where  it  leaves  the  spring,  has  a  tempera-  the  lowest  54°  in  February  and  March,  and  the 
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liighest  61^  in  August  From  longitade  85® 
"W.  to  20*  W.  from  Greenwich,  the  mean  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  jear  ia  66^  2'  Fahr.,  ris- 
ing to  59®  or  60®  Fahr.  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  sinking  to  52®  to  54®  in  the  winter 
xnontfafl.  From  20®  to  the  Irish  coast,  the  tem- 
X>eratare  is  somewhat  lower,  the  mean  of  the 
year  being  54®  2'  to  55®  1',  the  minimum  50® 
to  52®,  and  the  maximum  59®  to  dO"". 

The  Arctic  current  sets  southward  over  the 
Newfoundland  Banks  and  comes  between  the 
American  shore  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  To 
this  are  due  our  more  rigorous  winters  than 
those  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe  in  tlie  same 
latitude.  But  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
warm  current  from  the  Gulf  Stream  or  tropi- 
cal waters  does  not  always  follow  precisely  toe 
same  course,  but  is  sometimes  one  or  two 
degrees  of  longitude  east  or  west  of  its  usual 
route.  These  facts  are  interesting  from  their 
bearing  on  our  dimate,  and  on  the  probabili- 
ties of  Arctic  discovery. 

8.  EuBOPS. — ^We  have  space  to  notice  only  a 
few  particulars  of  geographical  interest  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Inlialif,  Mount  i£tna,  which  had  been  care- 
fully measured  in  1864,  has  again  been  the 
subject  of  measurement^  it  being  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  g^eat  eruption  of  1865 
had  altered  its  configuration  and  the  height  of 
some  of  its  most  noted  points.  The  new  sur- 
vey proves  the  error  of  this  supposition.  The 
resnlt  of  the  admeasurements  was  as  follows : 


FlAee  of  Torr  the  pblloflopher. . . . 

Threshold  of  the  Bnglish  cabin.. . 

HIgbe«t  point  of  tb»  brink  of  the 

crmter '. 


18S4. 


9,481.18 
9,661.69 

10,TOT.T3r 


18S8. 


9,483'.49 
9,564.89 

10,768.S9 


Dllto. 


1.86 
S.70 

0.63 


A  hydrographical  survey  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
the  largest  lake  of  JSussia,  was  completed  in 
1869.  It  has  been  long  needed.  The  lake  has 
an  area  of  6,683  square  miles ;  it  is  181  miles 
in  its  extreme  length,  and  08  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  greatest  depth,  122 
fathoms,  is  attained  in  its  northern  portion, 
and  its  average  depth  is  about  50  fathoms.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Yolchoff,  the  Siassy, 
the  Svir,  the  Olonka.  the  Tarfula,  and  the 
Voksa.  The  climate  or  the  lake  is  very  severe. 
In  a  cold  winter  the  whole  lake  freezes  over, 
and  the  ice  is  three  to  four  feet  thick.  Icebergs 
of  considerable  size  are  formed  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  very  pure 
and  transparent,  but  cold,  its  temperature  ran- 
ging from  86®  F.  to  45®  F.  in  the  very  warmest 
weather.  Fish  are  abundant  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
traffic  on  the  lake  is  very  large. 

In  European  Turkey,  there  were  several 
successive  earthquake  shocks  between  the 
25th  and  28th  of  June,  1869.  The  first  series 
were  felt  on  the  25th,  and  extended  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Adrianople.  Two  days  later  an- 
otiier  series  occurred,  extending  from  Scrajano 


to  Eagusa.  Though  these  shocks  were  severe 
enough  to  excite  considerable  terror,  there  was 
no  destruction  of  property  or  life. 

9.  Asia. — ^The  Sinaitic  explorations  in  Arabia 
have  been  prosecuted  with  great  energy  during 
1869.  The  surveying  party — consisting  of  Cap- 
tains Wilson  and  Palmer,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers; four  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  all  of  whom  as  well  as  their 
chiefs  had  been  engaged  in  the  ordnance  sur- 
vey for  some  years ;  Mr.  Palmer,  an  excellent 
and  accomplished  Oriental  scholar ;  Mr.  Wyatt, 
a  naturalist ;  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  who  had 
made  three  previous  explorations  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula— left  Southampton,  England,  October 
24, 1868,  and  reached  their  destination  Novem- 
ber 11th.  They  made  a  careful  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Subal,  on  a  scale 
of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  of  the  east  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to 
the  mile.  They  made  copies  and  obtained  im- 
pressions of  about  2,500  of  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  twelve  or  fifteen  were  bilingual, 
or  written  in  the  Arabic  and  Greek  characters, 
apparently  by  the  same  hand.  There  are  also 
a  few  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  seem 
unconnected  with  the  others.  The  results  of 
this  exploration  must  be  important  as  de- 
termining the  possible  routes  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Egypt,  and,  unless  there  is  evidence 
of  material  change  in  the  topography  of  the 
country,  the  only  mountain  site  which  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  required  for  Mount  Sinai.  The 
expedition,  having  completed  it9  work,  returned 
to  England  in  May,  1869,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has 
since  been  engaged  in  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tions which,  it  is  believed,  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject.  Among  the  objects  of 
their  incidental  mvestigation  was  the  famous 
Jebel  ITdkiU,  or  **  Mountain  of  the  Bell,"  an 
object  of  superstitious  regard  by  the  Arabs; 
The  musical  sounds  produced  at  irregular  in- 
tervals on  that  mountain,  the  explorers  ascer- 
tained, were  caused  by  the  loose  and  sharp 
grains  of  sand  becoming  suddenly  dislodged 
and  strikuig  against  each  other  as  they  rushed 
down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  producing 
a  ringing  sound. 

The  labors  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Committee  were  also  conducted  as- 
siduously during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  re- 
sulted in  laying  bare  at  a  depth  of  from  80  to 
106  feet  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
temple,  indicating,  by  their  size,  form,  and  in- 
scriptions, the  various  epochs  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  vast  monolithic  stones  of  the 
old  Jebusite  fortress,  the  huge  but  more  highly- 
finished  stones  forming  the  walls  erected  by 
Solomon,  the  subterranean  chambers  and  aque- 
ducts of  Hezekiah,  the  walls  as  rebuilt  by 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah,  the  grand  founda- 
tions and  substructures  of  Herod,  the  Roman, 
the  Saracen,  the  Christian,  and  the  Ottoman 
city,  have  each  been  made  manifest  in  these 
explorations.  The  permission  to  explore  with- 
in the  temple  area  is  still  withheld,  but  the 
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resDlts  already  obtained  are  snch  as  to  throw  the  title  of  "Across  America  and  Asia.-'    The 

much  light  on  Biblical  literature  and  science.  volume  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  his  geo- 

TurJcey  in  Asia. — ^Mr.  John  George  Taylor,  logical  discoveries  and  sarveys  in  Yesso,  and 
British  consul  at  Erzeroom,  explored,  in  the  in  the  coal-districts  of  China,  as  well  as  in 
be^nning  of  1869,  the  region  aronnd  the  north-  Mangolia  and  Siberia,  which  had  been  pre- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Van,  and  the  sources  viously  famished  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  region  which  no  European  and  published  in  one  of  their  volumes,  throw 
traveller  in  modem  times  has  visited.  He  found  great  light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  these 
it  a  volcanic  country,  with  one  volcano,  the  countries.    He  saw  much  of  the  Ainos  or  hairy 
Soondulik  Dagh,  or  Oven  Mountain,  in  a  state  men  of  Japan,  and  gives  interesting  particulars 
of  active  eruption.    This  mountain  is  not  laid  in  regard  to  their  character,  habits,  eto, 
down  on  the  maps.    There  are  numerous  sul-        The  most  interesting  of  all  the  geograpliical 
phur  geysers,  too  hot  for  the  hand,  bursting  explorations  which  have  been  made  known  to 
with  a  slight  explosion,  and  sending  up  a  col-  the  world  in  1869  was  that  of  the  French  Ex- 
umn  of  steam  and  sulphurous  vapor,  surround-  ploring  Expedition  up  the  Me-Kong  or  Gam- 
ing the  Murad  Su,  or  Euphrates,  which,  at  bodia  River,  in  Cambodia  or  Cochin  China. 
this  point,  flows  through  a  natural  tunnel,  and  This  expedition,  which  left  Sugan,  the  cf^>ital 
the  sulphurous  waters  rush  down  the  rocks  and  of  the  French  colony  in  Cambodia,  June  5, 
fall  into  its  limpid  stream  as  it  emerges  from  1866,  and,  after  two  years  of  n-eat  hardship, 
the  tunnel.    Below,  it  has  cut  fbr  itself  a  deep  arrived  at  Shanghai,  China,  June  12,  1868, 
coflon  through  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Ala  was  composed  of  Captain  Doudard  de  la  6r6e, 
Dagh,  while,  on  the  small  plateau  above,  stands  of  the  French  navy,  Lieutenant  Francis  Gar- 
the  town  of  Diadeen.    Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  nier,  Doctors  Joubert  and  Thorel,  Ensign  Dela- 
Lannep,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  but  educated  porte,  and  M.  de  Cam6,  a  consular  attache, 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  past  The  chief*  of  the  expedition,  Captain  de  la 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  his  Gr6e,  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  at  Tohg- 
own  countrymen,  has  published,  within  a  few  chuan,  in  Yunnan,  China,  March  12, 1868,  and 
months,  ,a  volume  entitled  "  Travels  in  Little-  Lieutenant  Gamier,  who  had  been  for  some 
known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Illustrations  time  conducting  a  separate  branch  of  the  ex- 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Researches  in  Ar-  ploration,  took  charge  of  the  whole  from  that 
chtBology,"  which  is  a  most  valuable  contribu-  time.    The  party  ascended  the  Me-Kong  by 
tion  to  the  geography  of  that  region.    Since  water  wherever  it  was  navigable,  and,  where 
the  publication  of  Thomson^s  "  The  Land  and  it  was  not,  marched  along  its  banks  till  they 
the  Book,"  no  work  of  equal  value  with  this  reached  Muang-Yung,  longitude  about  98**  E. 
in  relation  to  "Bible  Lands  "has  appeared.  His  from  Paris,  latitude  22®  N.,  2,000  feet  above 
careful  and  protracted  explorations  for  thirty  the  sea-level,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
years  have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  kingdom  of  Burmah,  which  extends  east  at  this 
of  the  most  valuable  archsBological  and  my-  point  to  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Anam, 
thological  treasures.    In  the  Caueasus,  three  where  they  turned  toward  the  northeast,  and, 
young  Englishmen,  Messrs.  D.  W.  Freshfield,  crossing  the  Me-Kong  (here  called  the  Kin- 
xucker,  and  Moore,  members  of  the  Alpine  Long-Kiang)  at  Kieng-hong,  entered  China, 
Club,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Chamounix  and  made  their  way  to  Yunnan,  the  capital  of 
guides  in  the  summer  of  1868,  ascended  two  of  the  province  of  that  name,  situated  on  a  small 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  range,  Kas-  lake  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    They  arrived 
bek,  16,546  feet  high,  and  Elbmz,  the  monarch  here  in  December,  186T,  eighteen  months  after 
of  the  range,  18,526  feet  in  height,  being  the  their  departure  from  Saigon.    From  Yunnan 
first  Europeans  who  had  accomplished  this  they  marched  to  Tong-chu-an-ftl,  a  oonsidera- 
very  difficult  feat.    They  found,  on  the  slopes  ble  city  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse- 
at  the  foot  of  Elbruz,  a  remarkable  race,  the  Kiang,  which  they  reached  early  in  January, 
Ossetes,  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  speaking  1868.    Here  Captain  de  la  Gr6e,  who  had  been 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  Other  long  in  bad  health,  became  too  ill  to  be  able  to 
small  tribes  within  a  limited  area  speak  fifty  go  on,  and  Lieutenant  Gamier,  after  consult- 
or  sixty  different  languages,  remnants  perhaps  ing  with  him,  determined  to  take  a  part  of 
of  the  Babel  confusion  of  tongues.    Some  of  the  company  and  make  an  effort  to  reach  Tali- 
the  villages  of  Suanetia,  in  the  upper  valley  of  ftl,    in   Tsse-Chuan,  the    capital   and  head- 
the  Ingur,  at  the  base  of  Elbruz,  are  composed  quarters  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion 
of  outlaws  who  had  fled  from  their  own  coun-  against  the  Chinese  Government,   Tali-ftL  was 
trymen  in  consequence  of  their  crimes,  from  a  city  of  great  importance,  on  the  direct  high- 
whose  lawless  violence  the  travellers  were  in  way  between  Bhamo,  the  head  of  steam  navi- 
great  danger.  gation  on  the  Irrawady  and  the  great  Chi- 

Near  the  close  of  1869,  Prof.  Raphael  Pum-  nese  cities  on  the  upper  Yang-tse-Kiang.    The 

pelly,  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist,  now  attempt  to  reach  it  was  a  hazardous  one ;  the 

professor   in    Harvard  University,  who  had  territory  between  Tali-fH  and  Tong-chu-an- 

spent  the  five  years  1860-65  in  explorations  fre  was  the  great  battle-ground  between  the 

in  Arizona,  Japan,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia,  contending   parties,   and    the  Mohammedans 

published  a  narrative  of  his  explorations  under  were  at  this  time  terribly  incensed  against  the 
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imperial  troops.    No  safe-conduct  would  be  African    states.      Dr.   Livingstone's    letters, 

respected.     But  the   daring  young   French  though  unsatisfactory,  seem  to  imply  that  the 

lieutenant  braved  all  dangers,  and  with  his  Tanganyika,  and  another  large  lake  west  of  it, 

little  company  marched  westward  on  the  81st  perhaps  an  unexpected  extension  of  the  Albert 

of  Jannary,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  N^yanza   southward,   will   prove   to   be   the 

avoid  marauding  parties,  came  to  the  highlands  sources  of  the  Nile.    But  we  shall  know  more 

overlooking  Tdi-fti,   after  a  wearisome  and  definitely  what  he  has  discovered  if,  as  there 

perilous  Journey,  on  the  29th  of  February,  is  reason  to  hope,  he  emerges  from  his  long 

Here  they  were  detained  for  a  few  days  till  the  tour  of  exploration  either  on  the  west  coast, 

Saltan's  will  could  be  ascertained  respecting  or  on  the  lower  Nile. 

them.    They  were  finally  permitted  to  enter  In  the  region  lyinff  between  the  Zanibesi 

the  city,  and  marched  to  the  palace,  where  the  and  the  LimpopOy  Carl  Mauch*s  gold-fields  are 

insults  of  the  mob  nearly  led  to  retaliation  still  attracting  attention,  though  the  difficulties 

and  their  destruction.     The  Sultan  at  first  of  the  route  thither  are  sufficient  to  deter  any 

received  them  fevorably,  but  a  few  hours  later  but  the  hardiest  observers.    The  fiill  narrative 

sent  them  orders  to  leave  the  city  the  next  of  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine's  discovery  of  the 

day,  and  seemed  resolved  to  find  a  pretext  for  mouth  of  the  Limpopo  and  its  course  from  its 

putting  them  to  death.    Nothing  but  the  reso-  junction  with  its  great  affluent,  the  Lipaluli, 

lute  firmness  and  decision  of  Lieutenant  Gar-  has  been  received,  and  the  journey  appears 

nier  saved  them  from  being  brutally  murdered,  to  have  been  one  of  great  peril  and  suffering, 

Making  their  escape  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  happily  a  successful  one.    The  mouth  of 

aided  oy  a  Catholic  missionary  whom  they  the  river  was  found  in  latitude  26*  15'  19"  (the 

found  in  the  mountains,  they  reached  Tong-  mean  of  two  observations)  south,  and  about 

chnan-M  to  find  their  chief  dead.  Disinterring  the  84th  meridian    of  east  longitude  from 

his  body,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  with  Greenwich. 

it  to  Siti-Chitl-fEl,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Yang-  Mosilikatse,  the  formidable  chief  of  the  Ma- 
t«e-Kiang,  and  embarked  there  for  Shanghai,  tabele,  a  Kaffir  ruler  whose  name  was  a  word 
from  whence  they  returned  to  France.  Th^  of  terror  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  con- 
whole  distance  travelled  from  Cratich,  the  vil-  tinent  in  South  Central  Africa,  died  in  the  be- 
lage  on  the  Me-King,  which  was  their  real  point  ginning  of  1869,  and  his  son  Kumman,  a  man 
of  departure,  to  Shanghai,  was  5,892  miles,  of  of  less  ability,  but  also,  it  is  said,  less  san- 
which  3,625  were  surveyed  with  care,  and  the  guinary  disposition,  has  succeeded  him. 
positions  in  the  unknown  parts  rectified  by  Cari  Mauch,  the  German  geographer  and  ex- 
astronomical  observations.  They  found  the  plorer,  has  set  out  on  an  expedition  from 
plateau,  in  which  the  five  rivers  we  have  South  Africa  northward  to  Egypt.  His  past 
already  named  take  their  rise,  only  about  240  success  in  dealing  with  the  natives  encourages 
miles  wide.  It  is  between  28*  and  80*  N.  lat-  some  hope  that  he  may  be  suocessfrd  in  his 
itude,  and  forms  the  southeast  slope  of  the  long  and  perilous  journey.  The  French  dur- 
great  plateau  of  Thibet.  ing  the  years  1867  and  1868  employed  one  of 

10.  AxrsTBALASiA  offcrs  little  in  the  way  of  the  vessels  of  their  African  squadron  in  ex- 
new  discovery  during  the  year  1869.  A  new  ex-  ploring  the  region  of  the  Gabiin,  and  pene- 
pedition  in  search  of  Leechardt  set  out  from  trated  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Ogowai. 
Melbourne  in  May  or  June,  1869,  but  they  have  The  result  of  their  explorations  beyond  de- 
not  yet  been  heard  from.  An  expedition  (the  fining  the  course  of  the  Ogowai,  and  some 
third)  also  set  out  in  December,  1868,  to  ex-  brief  notice  of  the  Fans  and  other  tribes,  al- 
plore  the  interior  from  Northern  Australia,  ready  described  by  Du  Chaillu  and  Winwood 
The  interior  of  the  continent  is  gradually  Eeade,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  partic- 
becoming  known,  and  the  old  ideas  of  its  ter-  ular  interest.  The  latter  explorer  went  out 
rible  drought  and  desolation  are  dying  out.  It  again  in  May,  1868^  to  endeavor  to  explore 
is  a  vast  basin,  like  Central  Africa  and  our  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  mountainous 
own  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  most  of  the  rivers  region  lying  back  from  the  Gold  Coast  He 
of  which  do  not  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  but  was  thwarted  in  his  endeavors  to  reach  his 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  sands.  Hence  there  destination  by  way  of  Lagos  or  Whydah,  and 
are  extensive  salt  lakes,  and  soda  deposits,  and  went  to  Sierra  Leone^  from  whence  he  pene- 
in  a  dry  season  a  terrible  drought,  but  water  trated  400  miles  into  the  interior,  and  reached 
is  at  no  time  very  far  below  the  surface,  and  the  Niger,  or  Quorra  River.  He  then  returned 
these  lands  will,  with  proper  care  and  the  sink-  to  Sierra  Leone,  and,  descending  the  coast  to 
ing  of  artesian  wells,  eventually  prove  fertile,  Monrovia,  Liberia^  started  January  14,  1870, 
and  excellent  both  for  grains  and  pasturage.  for  Boporah,  a  large  Mandingo  town  in  the 

11,  Afbio A  offers  far  less  than  usual  of  inter-  interior,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Blyden,  and 
est  to  the  geographer  during  the  past  year,  some  other  Liberians. 

The  gleanings  of  science,  from  .the  explora-  Gerhard  Rohlfs  has  again  been  exploring  some 

tions  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  War,  are  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Berber  lands, 

still  spread  before  the  public,  and  Abyssinia,  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  an  important 

from  being  an  almost  unknown,  has  become  geographical  event,  is  elsewhere  described  in 

perhaps  the  best  known  (after  Egypt)  of  the  this  volume.    {See  jEoypt.) 
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GEORGIA.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  duly  this  convention  tlien  to  he  required  to  insert 
readmitted  to  its  place  in  the  Union  hj  an  Act  in  the  constitution  a  qudification  for  holding 
of  Oongress,  in  the  year  1868,  and  its  constitn-  office  in  the  State  which  should  not  he  in  con- 
tion,  with  certain  changes,  was  approved 'hy  fiict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
that  hody.  The  Legislature  suhsequently  ex-  Federal  Constitution.  '  After  some  discussion 
pelled  from  their  seats  all  its  colored  members  as  to  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the  conven- 
(see  Amebioan  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1868),  tion  to  make  any  provision  on  the  subject  of 
and  it  was  claimed  by  the  most  eamestusup-  office-holding,  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ju> 
porters  of  the  reconstruction  acts  that,  by  so  diciary  Committee.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
doing,  it  had  violated  the  guarantees  req  ired  sentatives  the  whole  subject  went  to  the  Be- 
of  the  State  by  Congress.  No  person  exhibited  construction  Committee,  who  took  a  large 
a  more  decided  disapproval  of  the  course  which  amount  of  testimony  with  regard  to  the  state 
had  been  pursued  in  the  General  Assembly  than  of  aifairs  in  Georgia.  It  was  contended  on 
Rufus  5.  JBuUock,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  one  hand  that  the  laws  were  not  faithfully 
No  sooner  had  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  that 
of  December,  1868,  than  that  official  submitted  they  were  resisted  by  the  people ;  that  the  col- 
*  a  communication  in  which  he  declared  that  ored  people,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Be- 
*^  the  laws  under  which  the  State  of  Georgia  publican  party,  especially  those  coming  from 
was  to  have  been  admitted  to  representation  the  North,  were  abused  and  ill-treated ;  and, 
in  Congress  have  not  been  fallj  executed;'*  finally,  that  the  people  did  not  show  a  desire 
and  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  making  for  peace  and  union.  On  the  other  hand,  Hon. 
this  statement.  The  government,  he  said,  was  Nelson  Tift,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
merely  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  assem-  Georgia  in  Congress,  obtained  the  testimony 
bling  of  the  Legislature  in  1868,  and  the  law,  of  over  one  hundred  persons,  mostly  judges  of 
therefore,  required  "that  such  persons  only  as  courts,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  officials,  to 
were  eligible  under  the  reconstruction  acts  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  faith- 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  neces-  fully  executed,  and  were  not  resisted  by  the 
sary  provisional  legislation  precedent  to  recog-  people ;  that  the  treatment  of  blacks  and  North- 
nition  as  a  State."  He  continued  in  the  fol-  em  white  men  was  kind  and  coi^ciliatory ;  and 
lowing  strain :                                       •  that  there  was  a  universal  desqfo  for  peace  and 

Thefact,however.l8,thatallthecandidflte8forthe  restoration  to  the  Union.  ^                 ^       ^     ,:, 

General  ABseinbly  who  had  received  the  highest  num-  On  bemg  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  should 

her  of  votes  were,  without  regard  to  their  eligibility  be  done.  Governor  Bullock  said  that  there  should 

under  the  law,  permitted  to  t^e  seats  in  the  provia-  ^q  a  literal  execution  of  the  reconstruction 

ILto^aSSSa^^^^  f^ts,  and,  in  his  opinion,  these  acts  required 

simply  invited  to  take  an  oath  prescribed  in  the  new  »'"®  organization  of  the  Legislature  to  be  made 

constitution,  which  consUtution  had  not  at  that  time  by  the  admission  of  those  only  who  could  take 

become,  and,  under  law  could  not  then  be,  of  force,  the  test-oath,  or  had  been  relieved  of  their  disa- 

h3a5fwnf^*^n,!S;Jfitl,1S''p^^^^  bilities  by  Congress.    This,  he  said,  would  re- 

been  a  defeat  of  tne  purposes  wnicn  Congress  had  in  .  ^  ^  *i    \.  i       j          v     ^    j    i       av    t 

view  when  passing  the  acts— these  purposes  having  f  ^^'^^  ^^^  colored  members,  and  place  the  L^gi»- 

been  the  establishment  of  a  loyal  and  republican  lature  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  loyal  men, 

State  government,  affording  adequate  protection  to  and  'then  "  after  the  adoption  by  such  a  body 

life  and  Pjopertv,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  of  the  fundamental  condition,  precedent  to  the 

^th4  'w^rSn^SriL^^^^^^^^                    in  8t*^'»  ^Sr-n  to  the  Unio^,  under  the  act 

requirmg  by  its  legislation  that  none  but  those  who  <>'  «'^^®  25th,  aU  members  eligible  under  the 

were  loyal  should  participate  in  the  establishment  of  State  constitution  and  the  fourteenth  amend- 

a  provisional  ffovemment  which  was  thereafter  to  be  ment  would  be  admitted,  and  no  further  action 

ttt^TilJX^^^^  by  Congress  would  be  necessju-y^^^^ 
the  lives  and  property,  and  the  civU  ind  poUtical  ,^,^®„*^®  s^^J®*?*  ^as  still  in  the  hands 
rights  of  its  citizensj  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  Of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  the  Hon. 
the  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  tms  failure  Nelson  Tift  submitted  to  that  body  a  long 
in  the  enforcement  of  that  legislation.  statement  regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
of\Si^S?Wrfj'2„^'^*^»i^^  Georgia,  which  was  intended  to  combat  the 
such  steps  be  taken  aus  may  to  you  seem  wise  and  position  taken  by  Governor  Bullock  m  his  first 
proper  for  the  obtaining  of  full  infonnation  in  relation  communication  to  that  committee,  and  his  sub- 
thereto  ;  and  to  the  end  that  loyalty  may  bo  protected  sequent  testimony.    He  declared  that  the  laws 


^%^r^^^.^7l^''''''^?lu°'r^  ''•'*^®  hiws  enacted  of  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  and  admis- 

by  tfie  representauves  of  the  American  people.  ^^^  ^^  ^^      .^  ^^  ^^^^  complied  with  in  every 

This  subject  received  the  immediate  atten-  particular.  In  proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the 
tion  of  both  Houses  of  Oongress.  Senator  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to  form 
Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  a  constitution,  the  meeting  and. action  of  that 
Senate  providing  for  the  reassembling  of  the  convention,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Georgiar- which  and  the  election  of  officers  by  the  people,  the 
had  adjourned  for  one  year,  subject  to  being  organization  of  the  Legislature,  the  striking  out 
called  together  if  Conp-ess  should  requu-e  any  of  certain  sections  of  ^e  constitution  in  accord- 
thing  further  in  relation  to  reconstruction —  ance  with  the  expressed  will  of  Congress,  the 
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adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  members  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee, 
inauguration  of  the  GoTemor,  the  announce-  and  dated  on  the  26th  of  February.    In  this 
ment  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  military,  and  he  reiterated  the  statements  made  by  himself 
the  restoration  of  civil  law,  and  the  proclama-  before  the  committee,  and  accused  Mr.  Tift 
tion  of  the  President  certifying  the  compliance  of  misrepresenting  his  motives  and  his  lan- 
of  the  State  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  guage.    His  only  object  was,  he  said,  '^  to 
Congress  for  her  admission  to  representation,  secure   a   loyal  civil   government  "  for  the 
^^  all  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  letter  and  State.    Mr.  Tift  saw  fit  to  follow  with  a  re- 
spirit  of  the  law ; "  and  finally,  the  unanimous  spouse  to  the  Govemor^s  letter,  in  which  he 
assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  quoted  from  the  testimony  before  the  Recon- 
fact  that  reconstruction  was  accomplished  in  struction  Committee  to  sustain  his  view  of  the 
Georgia  by  the  admission  of  her  representatives  motives  and  objects  of  that  oflScial,  and  elabo- 
to  seats  in  the  House.    With  regard  to  the  non-  rated  at  greater  length  some  of  the  points  set 
exaction  of  the  test-oath  at  the  organization  of  forth  in  his  first  communication, 
the  Legislature,  he  showed  that  it  was  omitted  While  this  subject  still  remained  in  the 
on  the  authority  of  General  Meade,  after  con-  hands  of  the  Reconstruction  Conmiittee,  the 
sultation  with  General  Grant,  and  declared  term  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  expired,  and  the 
that,  if  any  person  had  been  admitted  in  viola-  Forty-first  was  dnly  organized  on  the  4th  day 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Fed-  of  March.    Meantime,  the  Senators  elected  by 
eral  Constitution,  the  remedy  was  "  not  the  the  Georgia  Legislature  had  presented  them- 
destruction  of  the  State  government  by  Con-  selves  for  admission,  and  their  credentials  had 
gress ;  not  retaliatory  laws  which  shall  deprive  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee,  who 
the  whole  people  of  Georgia  of  their  rights  reported  adversely  to  their  claims.    The  ques- 
under  the  Constitution,  but  evidently  such  tion  of  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  also  came  up,  and,  after  some  acrimonious  de- 
laws  as  will  remove  such  members  as  are  ineli-  bate,  was  disposed  of.    {See  Congbess,  U.  S.) 
gible  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  ^  The  representatives  chosen  at  the  same  elec- 
Constitution."    On  the  subject  of  the  expulsion  tion  at  which  the  constitution  was  ratified  had 
of  the  negro  members,  he  said  that  ^*  neither  been  admitted  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  on  the 
the  reconstruction  acts,  nor  the  civil  rights  biU,  25th  of  July,  1868 ;  but,  although  it  was  gen- 
nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  eraUy  understood  in  the  State  that  they  were 
tion,  require  any  State  to  provide  that  colored  elected  also  for  the  full  term  commencing 
cidzeos  shall  be  eligible  to  ofiBce ; "  that  the  March  4, 1869,  it  was  not  so  stated  in  their 
constitution  of  the  State  was  silent  on  the  sub-  credentials,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
ject, and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  tain  their  seats  in  the  Forty-first  Congress,  so 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  that  this  right  that  after  the  organization  of  that  body  the 
should  be  conferred  on  those  who  were  born  State  was  again  wholly  without  representa- 
slaves  before  they  could  exercise  it.    If  they  tives  in  the  Federal  Government, 
were  wrong,  the  only  proper  remedy  for  this  A  bill  was  finally  reported  in  Congress  by 
and  all  similar  evils  was  to  be  found  in  the  B.  F.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
ballot  and  the  courts.    He  then  took  up  the  Committee,  on  the  7th  of  April,  *•*•  to  enforce 
subject  of  resistance  to  law  and  the  treatment  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  citizens,  and  referred  to  the  testimony  which  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
he  had  gathered  and  submitted  to  the  Recon-  store  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  republican 
struction  Committee  to  show  that  order  and  a  government  elected  under  its  new  constitu- 
desire  for  peace  prevailed.    His  conclusions  are  tion.^'    The  preamble  of  this  bill  declared  that 
summed  up  as  follows :  the  Le^slature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  elected 
1           ...       •  «  -L    i.  .     ^          ,   rr.^  .  under  its  new  constitution  preparatory  to  the 

^\.^.1^T^'^  ""^  *^^  *^®  ^^  ^^^^'''  i;  P**  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  place  in  the 

Ine  law  of  Congress  recoffnixes  Oeonna  as  a  State  in  i^oj-"*""*""  v*^  i>u^^  wuow  i,v  *i,o  i/ac^«  i^  •.^^ 

the  Union,  enfitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  Union,  had,  m  violation  of  the  fourteenth 

andofnecessityhaving  equal  riffhts  with  other  States,  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

2.  That  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  in  their  deci-  States,  reftised  "  to  purge  itself  of  members  " 

rZ  ^^A  ?*^^'«^,™f '^  ^«™  'JP'jOJ^^^  *ffl  constitu-  ^^^  ^ere  prohibited  from  acting  as  such  by 


concerned;  and,  if  they  have  committed  an  error  in  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

their  judgment,  it  can  only  be  properly  corrected  bv  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 

S^t^kS^""^''*^  judgment,  wlien  pronounced,  will  Georgia,  and  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 

«.  That,'acoording  to  the  most  relUble  ofllcial  tes-  pnnciples  upon  which  Congress  had  consented 

^ony,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  consider-  to  her  restoration  to  the  Union,  expelled  a 

ing  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  the  large  number  of  its  legally-qualified  members, 

people,  and  the  taials  through  which  thej  have  ^pon  the  sole  ground  that  they  were  persons 

passed,  IS  better  than  the  most  ardent  fhcnd  of  ^i  Aru:«„„  v^^J^   ^^a  «^*«u*«;i  ♦r^  *^^ifr«ia«/ifl 

Pewe  (Wd  have  expected,  and  is  still  improving.  o^  African  blood,  and  admitted  to  their  places 

persons  who  had  not  received  a  minority  of 

This  document  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Gov-  the  votes  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  appeared 

^ruor  Bullock,  addressed  to  the  chairman  and  that  the  local  authorities  in  the  State  were 
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wholly  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  the  lives,  the  new  oonstltotien  oonld  Lave  no  vitality  mb  fimda- 

liberties,  imd  property  of  unoffentog  dtizens  "^^"^^^'a^  ^f  ^^^  7,  I8^,ihe  foDow^  condi- 

from  lawless  violence,  and  had  Mfrained,  pur-  ^^^^  ^^  prescribed  for  peiBons  holding  M^  under 

posely  or  for  want  of  power,  from  bnnging  the  provUionol government: 

offenders  to  jastice,  whereby  it  folly  appeared  "  *   *    *  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  offioe 

that  the  people  of  the  State  had  not  complied  jndej-  any  rach  proviMonal  govenimentswho  wo^ 

with  theJerL,  or  conformed  to  the  i>mcTples  S^^in?^a1<±ir^dSStT^  *^  "^ 

upon  which  its  restoration  was  provided  for,  ^,  That  this  restriction  was  not  by  Congrcs  eon- 

and  that  the  government  thereof  was  not,  in  sidered  sufficiently  oomprehensive  to  iusare  the 

fact,  republican  or  regular.    The  body  of  the  estabUshment  of  State  (^yemmenta  in  harmotn-witk 

bUl  contained  much  the  same  provisions  as  }**po^?,|»  madema^fest  by  the  fact  tiua  ^fol- 

.1  ^  ^ j.'^^A  '    *i.^  v;ii  ^««««jr  «x  ♦!,«  «^,^  lowing  Still  more  restrictive  pioviaion  was  embodied 

those  contMned  m  the  bill  passed  at  the  next  j^  th?stipplemental  reconstruction  act,  which  became 

session  of  Congress,  and  given  m  full  below,  «  Uw  on  the  19th  of  July,  1867 : 

The  present  bill,  after  some  debate,  was  post-  .     **  And  be  it  further  maeUd^  •  •  •  That  all  penons 

poned  nntU  December.     The  principal  roeech,  hereafter  elected  orappomted  to  office  in  aaid  mill- 

in  opposUion  to  the  bill,,  was  made  by  Mr.  JSo'i^^^JW^^r^ 

Beck,  of  Kentucky,  who  recapitulated  the  his-  oomnumder,  shaU  be  reguSed  to  take  and  anbecribe 

tory  of  reconstruction  m  Georgia,   and  en-  the  oath  of  office  preachbed  by  law  for  officers  of  the 

deavored  to  show  that  the  law  had  been  fully  United  States." 

complied  wi^  and  the  State  once  admitted  to  ,  »•  Congress  Is  the  sole  final  intcipreto-  of  Oie  tnie 

thejxerci^^^^  t^S^iS,!^?  ^iTT-ti?- ^^^ 

of  the  Federal  union.    After  her  restoration  Gnmt  to  General  Oid,  June  as,  1867 :  *    •    ♦"The 

had  been  thus  consummated,  the  course  which  law,  however,  makes  the  district  commanders  their 

she  had  pursued  was  a  matter  whoUy  within  own  interpreters  of  their  power  and  duty  under  it; 

her  discretion,  and  formed  no  stronger  ground  »?f  ^^  ^y  <>P^V2^  the  Attomey;Oencral  and  myself 

^     </  1     .       >                    ii>       r       al^j.   "r     •  1  can  do  no  more  than  nve  om'opimon  as  to  the  mean- 

for    destroymg  or  annulhng  her  State  Legislar  i^^  ^f  ^^^e  laws ;  neither  can  enforoe  his  views  against 

ture  by  congressional  action"  than  a  similar  the  judgment  of  those  made  responsible  for  thelaith- 

course  in  any  other  State  would  give  Congress  ful  execution  of  the  law — the  district  commanders." 

a  right  to  disperse  the  Legislature  and  put  a  ^l5>  9«?«»1  Me^e  to  General  Grant,  Julj^lS,  1868: 

miUtary  Governor  over  her.    He  then  attacked  '\^7l^jm^^,  therefore  is  to  aeomesce  in  thede- 

uuuMu  J  ^vTVAuw  VT^A  «^i.    xj.'D  uuvu  ai»«»ua.«7vft  dsion  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  to  Congress  auch  ac- 

the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  itself;  and  re-  tion  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  proper  in  case  the 

fleeted  severely  on  the  motives  which  prompted  Senate  fiuled  to  comply  with  the  Uw.'' 

Governor  Bullock  and  others  to  urge  a  measure 

of  this  character.    Other  speeches  were  made  ^^  P^^^  ^^^  finishing  the  work  of  recon- 

by  Mr.  Voorhees  and  Mr.  Bingham,  and  it  was  atruction  was  then  duly  set  forth  in  snbstan- 

on  motion  of  the  latter  gentleman  that  the  tially  the  same  terms  which  he  had  used  in 

postponement  of  the  matter  was  effected.  recommending  it  to  the  Reconstruction  Com- 

Soon  after  the  question  of  completing  the  mittee.    He  concluded  with  an  urgent  recom- 

reconstruction  of  Georgia  had  been  brought  mendation  that  the  Legislature  itself  take  the 

fully  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  the  Legisla-  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  aid  in  the  consnm- 

ture  of  the  State  assembled  at  Atlanta  in  the  naation  of  the  congressional  policy.     *•  Bestore 

new  building  ftimished  by  the  city  for  the  the  colored  members  to  their  seats,"  he  urged ; 

purpose.    On  the  first  day  of  the  session  (Jan-  "  w^d  exclude  every  person  ftom  participation 

uary  13th),  the  Governor  submitted  a  message  }^  7^^  legislation  who  took  an  official  oath  to 

in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

at  Washington,  and  his  reasons  therefor,  and  ^^^  afterward  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 

reiterated  his  views  on  tiie  subject  of  the  re-  ^^^^  thereof,  until  such  person  shall  have  been 

construction  of  the  State.    His  own  examina-  relieved  by  Congress  of  the  disability  thus  in- 

tion  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  he  said,  led  curred— bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  r^ef 

him  to  the  following  conclusions :  ^^^  spch  disability  is  found  in  the  action  of 

1.  Unta  the  ftiUreoognitlon  by  Congress  of  Geoiwia  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and 

as  a  State  in  the  Union,  there  can  bo  no  authority  for  cannot    be    accomplished    by  the    individual 

Sovernment  within  her  territorial  limits  except  that  opinion  of  the  person  affected  that  the  aid  or 

crived  from  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  comfort  was  not  voluntarily  aflforded."    He 

laws  kSoU'i?  th?;i^n??;?^^^^  ^"^^^"5?r  Tf  t^  ^'^^^  ^?  i^t  ~«>™«^- 

8.  The  terms  and  oonditions  upon  which  Georgia  dations  did  not  tind  favor  with  the  members, 

was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  are  prescribed  they  should  take  such  action  as  they  might 

in  the  law  of  June  25, 1868,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  ad-  deem  proper  on  the  same,  and  then  a^jonm 

"^i'^A  being  nothing  in  that  act  which  repealed  St^lf.?"!  J,T'''''!f  ^^^^n""  °^^»»^*^' 

or  annulled  the  requiremento  previously  enacted  as  to  l«avmg  the  whole  matter  witti  Congress,  where, 

eligibility,  those  terms  and  conditions  could  be  legally  if  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  ourselves,  the 

adopted  only  by  a  le/nslative  assembly  organizea  uu-  question  must  be  finally  disposed  of."    Neither 

der  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  these  recommendations  was  heeded  by  the 

then  m  force,  and  by  a  body  whose  members  were  T.^w»?aio*ni.A    <nri^;A>i  ««*/w,a/w1^  ♦«.  ♦!**.>  »JLr.i<.«. 

eligible  under  the  acu  of  Ma^h  2  and  July  19, 1867.  -Lepslatpre,  which  proceeded  to  the  regulw- 

5.  Until  said  terms  and  conditions  should  be  ^ork  of  the  session  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 

adopted  by  such  a  legislative  body  as  that  referred  to,  and  passed  no  less  than  one   hundred  and 
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eightj-elght  laws  and  twentj-iume  joint  reso-  barred.    All  oases  arising  oat  of  transactions 

lations  before  aborning  in  the  earlj  part  of  since  the  1st  of  June,  1865,  are  gOTemed  by 

April.    A  large  proportion  of  thes^  acts  were  the  old  statute  of  limitations  of  the  Code  of 

for  the  incorporation  of  railroads  and  manu-  Georgia. 

factnring  companies^  and  for  the  promotion  of       Several  acts  of  the  session  were  vetoed  hj 

the  material  interests  of  the  State.  the  Governor.    One  of  these,  ^^  An  Act  to  in- 

Among  the  more  important  measures  of  the  corporate  the  town  of  Parkerville,''  was  re- 
session  was  a  general  jury  law,  an  act  to  en-  turned  without  his  approval,  on  the  ground 
courage  immigration,  the  tax  levy  of  the  year,  that  it  would  "enforce  what  was  commonly 
and  an  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limita-  known  many  years  since  in  Georgia  as  the 
don.  An  act  was  also  passed  changing  the  fiscal  '  Algerine  Law,*  or  establish  a  universality  of 
year  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  precisely  with  election  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and 
the  calendar  year ;  and  another,  prohibiting  based  simply  on  the  ownership  of  property.** 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  election  The  provision  referred  to  limited  the  right  to 
days  within  one  mile  of  the  city,  town,  or  pre-  vote  for  the  officers  of  the  proposed  town  to 
cinct  where  elections  may  be  held,  under  a  the  owners  of  lots  therein.  "It  is  to  be  sin- 
pemedty  of  fifty  dollars*  fine  or  ten  days'  impris-  cerely  regretted,*'  said  the  Governor,  "  that  a 
onment  for  each  offence.  measure  of  this  extraordinary  character,  and  so 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immi*  flagrantly  violative  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
gration  provides  for  the  election  by  the  Gen-  our  constitution,  and  antagonistic  to  tlie  nrin- 
eral  Assembly  of  a  domestic  and  a  foreign  ciples  of  repubhcan  government,  should  have 
commissioner,  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  received  the  approvsa  of  the  respective  corn- 
years,  and  "  devote  themselves  to  the  encourage-  mittees  and  a  mig  ority  of  the  members  of  each 
ment  of  the  immigration  of  good  citizens,  Houseof  the  General  Assembly." 
laborers,  artisans,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  to  the  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
investment  of  capital  in  lands."  They  are  also  the  town  of  Jonesboro  was  also  vetoed.  This 
requiredto  prepare  and  circulate  such  publica-  provided  that  "all  persons  who,  under  the 
tions  as  tiiey  may  deem  advisable,  tending  to  laws  of  this  State,  are  entitied  to  vote  for  mem- 
promote  the  object  contemplated,  and  to  keep  bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  have 
records  of  lands  for  sale,  and  of  such  other  in-  resided  for  three  consecutive  months  immedi- 
formation  as  may  be  important  for  their  pur-  ately  preceding  the  election  in  the  corporate 
poses.  The  foreign  oommissioner  is  required  limits  of  the  town,  shall  vote,  and  none  other :" 
to  spend  firom  one  to  two  years  in  Europe  for  and  also  that  "  no  one  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  im-  to  hold  office  in  said  town  who  is  not  eligible 
migrsti<m  into  the  State  from  that  quarter,  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature."  On  these 
A  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Gk)vemor,  con-  points  the  Governor  said : 
eeming  the  results  of  the  plan  at  the  end  of  ^ .,.  «.  *  *  *i.  i 
one  ySr,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  appro-  ,.  The  constitution  of  the  State  fljuarantees  the  elec- 

•  /  jTi?  i^«  wiuuKHti*  wv««B  Tf  wiw  »FK  Y"  tiyg  franchise  to  all  citizens  who  have  resided  within 

pnated  for  oarrymg  it  into  operation.     1  his  ^j^  g^^^  ^^^  months,  and  within  the  county  in  which 

act  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  Gov-  they  propose  to  vote  thirty  days  preceding  the  eleo- 

emoTj  but  became  a  law  by  lapse  of  time,  and  tion.    Thia  section  is  therefore  in  conflict  with  the 

Colonel  George  N.  Lester  was  elected  domestic  constitution.     As  there  is  no  distinction  made  by 

^^^^i.»^,^^Jr  ^w>A  fiA*nn<^i  ^xr^\^   v^    f/iKAio-n  the  constitution  on  account  of  race  or  color,  as  to  the 

commissioner  and  Samuel  Weil,  l-sq.,  loreign  eligibiUty  of  citizens  to  hold  office,  and  as  the  Leris- 

commissioner.  ^    ^  lature  has  assumed  to  decide  the  question  of  eligioil- 

The  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limita-  sty  as  to  its  own  membership  in  an  opposite  direction, 

tioDS  had  reference  to  tiie  law  of  1868,  in  which  the  enactment  of  a  law  prescribing  eligibility  to  office 

it  was  provided  that  in  all  cases  arising  out  of  i^  a  municipal  government,  baseH  upon  the  decision 

Ai.  ««BB  ^vTiuou  bSMM  *"  **" Z^*^™ J^^  ♦7^T««/^  1  of  thc  Lcgislature  aa  to  membership,  would  seem 

tranaaotionB  which  took  place  pnor  to  June  1,  ^  y^  incoMistent  with  the  guarantees  of  the  oonsti- 

I8669  the  destruction  or  loss  of  the  property  tntion." 

upon  which  credit  was  riven  may  be  put  in        ^^  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 

evidence  and  the  debt  reduced  by  the  jury  ac-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  g^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  submitted  to 

cording  to  the  equities  of  ihe  Jfaae.    (^/ Cy-  ^^  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  a  vote 

CLOP.TOIA,  1868.)  The  constitutionality  of  that  ^  ^^^g  ^^^^^  ^^  Congress  on  tiie  26th.  of 


m  January,  each  of  tiie  tiu-ee  judges  on  the    ^^  ^^^^  occasion  the  Governor  began  by  saying : 
bench  gave  an  opimon  on  the  question,  two 


of  whi 

of  the       ,  _  ^ 

the  doubt  which  continued  to  exist  with  re*  acted  with  a  pohticfll  onranisation  which  adopted  as 

card  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1868,  ono  of  its  prmciples  a  denunci^ion  of  the  acts  of  a 

tKA  T^maiw>nrA  ai>  thia  flA»rinn  nfutaad  AH  act  Bepublican  Congress  as  unconstitutional^  revolution- 

the  l^sia».ure  at  uus  session  passea  an  aci  f        ^       ^^^^  ^^^         expression  to  their 

which  required  that  all  suits  ansmg  out  of  ^^^  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  embracing  this  op- 
transactions  prior  to  June  1, 1865,  should  be  portunity  of  ratifying  one  of  the  ftmdamental  prin- 
hrought  before  January  1,  1870,  or  be  forever  ciples  of  the  Bepubncan  party,  as  herein  proposed, 
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by  a  joint  resolution  of  a  Bepublican  Congress ;  and  the  new  capitol  building  at  Atlanta  in  time  for 

I  very  much  regrret  that  the  preparation  neoessary  for  the  use  of  the  Leffislature,  and  had  drawn  for 

Sr^/r  r^V»  "l!Srt'*SSi^r.SS  the  pnrpoB,  on  theW  in  New  York    He  was 

thereby  prolonged  the  suspense  of  those  who  are  so  prepared  to  make  a  lull  statement  or  tne  mat- 

anxious  to  concur.  ter  to  the  Treasurer  before  the  meeting  of  the 

This  amendment  is  specially  designed  to  secure  Legislature,  when  he  found  that  oflScer  had 

^.""^''V^LPt^Ln^l^la^^  gone  away  to  New  York.    On  his  return  he 

Its  ratiiioation  by  a  General  Assembly,  which  has  al-  ^„^i«*  ^j  -i.  a, n^  ^^a  -^i^-u^A  \r^    a«^<>.  *^ 

ready  violently  ^sted  from  him  privileges  to  which  explwned  it  folly,  and  wished  Mr.  Angier^  to 

he  was  constitutionally  entitled  in  this  ^te.  wUl  be  submit  his  report  m  reply  to  the  resomtion 

recognized  as  valid  by  the  power  proposing  it,  unless  of  January  20th  to  him  before  it  went  to  the 

accompanied  by  a  reversal  of  the  action  by  which  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  the 

^nSri^irhr4'S>'4rti;L'  ''''^'"'  '^'*  ""  «.»««,  might  be  Amy  exhibited    This  was  not 

'  done ;  but  the  Treasurer  made  his  statements, 

and  closed  with  these  words :  although  he  was  "  entirely  advised  as  to  the 

The  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  your  honor-  whole  matter." 
able  body,  and  a  recognition  of  its  reauirements  as  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Financial 
here  hidicated,  together  with  those  of  the  fourteenth  Committee  of  the  House  for  investigation,  and 
amendment— which  are  as  yet  disregarded— will,  I  .^^^  k«^«.  ^^^^^.^^a  *^  ^^^^i'^^  ^\jy*>^u  ^^4^^ 
sincerely  hope  and  confldenay  believS,  secure  for  'us  that  body  proceeded  to  receive  the  tuU  state- 
full  and  complete  recognition  as  a  State,  definitely  ment  of  DOtn  the  omcials  oonoemed,  to  mqnire 
settle  our  political  differences,  and  sot  at  rest,  finally  into  the  necessity  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
and  forever,  the  feeling  of  uncertMuty  and  insecurity  new  capitol  building,  and  to  examine  the  pre- 

t^l^^""^  ""^^^  ""^  ^'"^'  *  ^*^  ^'^'''''  °^  """^  cedents  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Gov- 

^  ^^  emor  Bullock  to  make  advances  of  money  in 

The  amendment  was  nevertheless  rejected  the  way  in  which  he  had  made  them.    In  his 

by  a  vote  of  16  to  18  in  the  Senate,  although  statementtothe  committee,  Mr.  Angier  oast  still 

the  House  voted  to  ratify  (64  to  68).  more  serious  imputations  upon  the  integrity  of 

While  the  Legislature  was  in  session  a  diffi-  the  Governor,  and  intimated  that  he  had  used 
culty  occurred  between  the  Governor  and  the  the  public  funds  for  private  purposes.  Mr. 
State  Treasurer,  Mr.  N.  L.  Angier,  arising  out  Bullock,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  full  expla- 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  former,  nation  of  his  course,  and  complained  that  the 
This  affau'  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Treasurer  had  refused  to  pay  his  warrants  on 
the  State,  and  was  commented  on  in  Congress  various  occasions  with  captiousness  and  a  want 
as  constituting  one  of  the  causes  which  prompt-  of  proper  respect  for  the  Executive  of  the  State, 
ed  Gov.  Bullock  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid  of  tne  Two  reports  were  submitted  by  the  commit^ 
existing  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  tee  on  the  15th  of  February.  The  nuyority 
State  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  thought  that  Gk>vemor  Bollock  had  committed 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York  to  place  some  errors  of  judgment,  but  expressed  the  be- 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  that  institution  a  lief  that  '^his  intentions  were  pure,  and  what 
large  amount  of  bonds  as  collateral  securities  he  did  was  in  good  faitli,"  though  "  without 
for  advances  to  be  made  to  the  State  Treasury,  authority  of  law."  They  aocorc&igly  refvsed 
Money  was  obtained  on  this  contract  from  time  to  make  any  recommendation,  except,  that  the 
to  time,  and,  after  the  bonds  were  issued,  still  Judiciary  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare 
further  amounts  were  obtained  by  their  hynoth-  a  bill  dining  more  clearly  the  duties  of  the 
ecation.  The  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  is-  Governor  and  Treasurer,  and  giving  the  latter 
sued  and  sent  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  "  exclusive  power  of  negotiatiDg  State  bonds, 
New  York,  either  as  security  or  to  be  sold,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor." 
was  $600,000.  On  the  20th  of  January  a  reso-  The  minority  report  was  more  severe  on  the 
lution  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  fully  justified 
tives,  calling  on  the  Treasurer  for  full  informa-  the  course  of  Mr.  Angier.  It  dosed  with  a 
tion  regarding  this  loan  and  the  money  which  recommendation  that  no  immediate  appropria- 
had  been  obtained  thereon.  In  his  response  tion  be  made  to  cover  the  expenses  on  the  ci^- 
on  the  followioff  day,  Mr.  Angier  said,  that  in  itol,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  for  the  se- 
the  statement  of  the  matter  by  the  bank,  which  curity  of  the  Treasury.  -The  minority  report 
he  had  received  on  the  9th  instant,  that  insti-  was  adopted,  but  resulted  in  no  important 
tution  had  credited  itself  with  a  large  amount  ledslative  action. 

which  he  knew  nothing  about  and  which  had  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  State  capitol 

never  reached  the  Treasury.   On  receiving  this  were  these :  When  the  Constitutional  Convon- 

statement  of  the  account,  he  had  immediately  tion  of  1868  was  in  session,  the  city  of  Atlanta 

set  out  for  New  York  to  get  a  full  explanation,  offered  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  for  the  use 

and  found  that  Governor  Bullock  had  drawn  of  the  State  government  for  a  period  of  ten 

$85,000,  which  had  never  been  paid  or  report-  years,  provided  the  capital  should  be  trans- 

ed  to  the  Treasury.  ferred  to  that  place.    Tiiis  offer  was  accepted, 

As  soon  as  this  report  was  made  public,  and  the  city  purchased  the  building  known  as 

Governor  Bullock  submitted  a  counter-state-  Kimball^s  Opera-House  for  the  use  of  the  Legis- 

ment,  in  which  he  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  lature  and  tne  government  offices,  and  entered 

advance  $35,000  to  secure  the  completion  of  into  a  contract  with  the  former  owners  to 
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make  snch  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  General,  Hon.  Madison  Bell,  to  know  whether 

the  purpose.    Provision  was  not  made,  how-  any  Ezeeative  warrants  had  heen  approved  hy 

ever,  for  the  proper  heating,  lighting  and  tar-  him  whioh  were  in  violation  of  law.    The 

Dishing  of  the  huilding,  and  a  question  arose  as  Comptroller  having  replied  that  he  helieved 

to  whether  that  was  incladed  in  the  agreement  the  Governor's  warrants  had  been  fully  au- 

of  the  city.  Without  waiting  for  the  adjustment  thorized,   was   drawn    into   an   unprofitable 

of  this  question,  the  Governor  had  author-  controversy  with  Mr.  Angier,   which  lasted 

ized  the  necessary  expenses  and  drawn  upon  several  weeks.    The  only  result  of  the  corre- 

the  funds  of  the  State  to  meet  them,  thinking  spondence  was,  to  keep  up  a  fruitless  dispute 

that  the  amoxmt  would  be  repaid  by  the  city,  and  continue  the  financial  embarrassment  of 

if  it  were  finally  determined   that  it  came  the  State. 

properly  within  its  agreement  with  the  Oonsti-  The  question  of  the  right  of  a  negro  to  hold 

tutional  Convention.  A  joint  committee  of  the  ofiice  in  the  State  of  Georgia  was  settled  by  a 

General  Assembly  was  afterward  appointed  to  judicial  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 

consult  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  At-  22d  of  June.    The  Legislature  had  proposed, 

lanta  for  the  a^ustment  of  the  entire  difficulty,  early  in  its  session,«to  have  Una  matter  testea 

but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  conclusion  was  in  the  court,  and  adopted  a  Joint  resolution 

reached  before  the  ac^joumment  of  the  Legis-  providing  for  the  submission  of  a  test  case,  but 

lature.  the  Grovemor  vetoed  tiie  resolution  in  a  mes- 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  Gov-  sage  in  which  he  reflected  on  the  legality  of 
emor  and  Treasurer  continued  to  be  a  source  the  existing  government  and  its  power  to  pro- 
of embarrassment  to  both,  and  a  somewhat  vide  for  any  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
bitter  controversy  was  carried  on  between  An  actual  case,  however,  soon  came  up  in  the 
them  throughout  the  summer.  The  followine  county  of  Chatham^n  the  following  state  of 
order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  on  the  8d  facts :  Bichard  W.  White  had  been  elected  to 
of  June :  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 

Exxounvx  BiPiBnoirT, )  that  county  by  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  cast, 

Atlasta,  Ga.,  Jum  8, 1869. )  and  had  been  duly  commissioned  to  perform 

Wherau,  N.  L.  Angier,  State  Treasurer,  has  as-  the  duties  of  the  position.    Thereupon  William 

immcd  to  iwudiate  the  offloiid  acta  of  the  Exeontive  j.  Clements,  who  had  received  the  next  highest 

in  oomMCtlon  with  loans  and  drafts  made  in  pur-  ^„*  v^«  r>^ «^*«-   «.x^i:/v^  *rv  4.i»«  c^^^^-mi^Zn^^'^*' 

Buanee  of  law,  with  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  the  5™l>er  of  votes,  apphed  to  the  Supenor  Court 

city  of  New  York,  which  bank  was  by  me  appointed  for  a  wnt  of  quo  icarranto  agamst  W  hite,  on 

financial  agent  under  authority  of  a  loint  resolution  the  ground  that  he  had  more  than  one-eighth 

of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  October  S,  1868 :  African  blood  in  his  veins.     The  latter  was 

N<nrttepefore,LButo8B.lJuUook,Govenioran^  summoned  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus 

oomnumder-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  """^^^uw   w  ouvw   vauo^   iiuj   »              JaT^ 

State,  and  of  the  militia  thereof,  do  issue  this  Ex-  should  not  issue  depnvmg  hun  of  the  office 

ecntive  order,  relieving  and  restraining  the  said  and  putting  Clements  in  his  place.    The  case 

Fourth  National  Bank,  acting  as  sucn  financial  was  tried  before  Justice  Schley,  and  judgment 

ag«nt^from  holdinjr  forther  offloial  intercourse  with  passed  deposiuff  White  from  the  office  of  Clerk 

S^'L«^SbriSLTiS^'^^'S?rS:  k  *^*  ^^P*'*^'  9?'^  .nd  deckring.that 

proved  by  me;   and  notifying  and  directing  said  Clements  was  entitled  to  hold  the  position. 

Dsnk  that  henceforth  all  correspondence  and  instruo-  The  grounds  of  Judge  Schley's  decision  were 

tiona  relating  to  the  said  financial  agent  and  its  substantially  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the 

J^ISd  from  ttiifdSi^                       ""^'^  ""^  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Warner  of  the 

Given imdermy hi^hSi  the seJ'of  the  Executive  Supreme  Court,  alluded  to  below.    The  case 

Department  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ 

the  day  and  year  first  above  written.  of  error  and  the  decision  reversed,  Mr.  Justice 

Ti     1,   /i^       BOTUB  B.  BULLOCK,  Governor.  McOay  and  Chief-Justice  Brown  concurring  in 

^  eJ^^bI^  BeCy  Ex.  Dept.  ^^  ^^^^V^^  ^^  J^^*^^*'  Y*™«'  dissenting. 

^       '            *^  The  twoiudges,  who  formed  amiuority  of  the 

Thereupon  Mr.  Angier  published  a  statement  court  and  concurred  in  granting  the  negro  the 

that  he  had  not  repudiated  *^  loans  made  in  right  to  hold  office,  did  not,  however,  agree 

pursuance  of  law,"  but  merely  labored  to  pre-  upon  the  grounds  on  whioh  that  judgment  was 

vent  the  Treasury  from  being  plundered  and  b^sed,  and  each  read  an  opinion  before  the 

to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  this  he  court,  which,  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of 

was  determined  to  do,  ^^  regardless  o(  the  illegal  Judge  Warner,  may  be  regarded  as  containing 

ii\janction  of  His  Excellency."     He  dedared  the  different  views  held  on  this  important  sub- 

the  course  of  the  Governor  in  the  use  of  the  ject  by  the  prominent  men  of  the  State. 

public  Amds  to  have  been  in  violation  of  law,  Mr.  Justice  McCay  set  out  with  the  state- 

and  expressed  his  belief  that  his  object  in  issu-  ment  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

ing  the  present  order  was  to  get  an  opportu-  State  prior  to  the  late  war  had  nothing  to 

nity  ^'  to  draw  upon  the  Fourth  National  Bank  do  with  the  subject.     "  The  constitution  or. 

for  more  funds  without  authority,  to  be  spent  frame  of  civil  government  in  existence  in  this 

by  him  in  violation  of  law,  greatly  to  the  det-  State  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,"  ho  said, 

riment  of  the  public  good."  '^  with  all  its  disabilities  and  restrictions,  was 

The  Governor  appealed  to  the  Comptroller*  totally   submerged  in  the   great   revolution 
Vol.  XX.— 90.    ▲ 
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Which  from  1881  to  1865  swept  over  the  State.  6-  Artido  Ist  and  section  2d  of  the  oonstitution  of 

.  ...  The  convention  of  1867  met  under  the  J?^?  exgressly  declares  that  aU  persons  bom  in  tiio 

:            -.,     TT  •*  J  G*  *^«  ^^A  ^^^  ^^^^4■^A  ««;i  United  States,  or  naturalized  therein,  resident  in  this 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  and  state,  are  citizens  of  thU  State,  and,  ai  the  code  adopt- 

composed  in   total  disregard  of  all  the  pro-  ed  by  the  convention,  in  express  terms,  doolares  that 

visions  and  presumptions,  qualifications,  dis*  among  the  rights  of  citizens  is  the  riffht  to  hold  ofBoe, 

qualifications,  and  distinctions,  of  the  old  organ-  *  colored  person  bom  in  the  United  Stet^  and  resi- 

;^of:^T«      TKa  Uan\r  nA/^nlA  nAi-fininaf^rl  in  ita  dcttt  in  this  State  18,  bv  that  section  of  the  consUtu- 

ization.    The  bla^k  people  participated  m  its  ^^       guaranteed  eligiBillty  to  office,  except  when 

election  and  its  composition,  on  equal  terms,  otherwise  prohibited;                        '       ^ 

in  theory  at  least,  with  the  white,  and  nothing  7.  Nor  would  the  repeal  of  those  aootions  of  the 

can  to  my  mind  be  plainer  than  that,  by  the  code,  or  their  alteration,  deprive  a  colored  person  of 

Whole  theory  then    acted   upon,  they  were  the  r^ht  thiw  guaranteed.    Since  it  is  a 

•  ^A  ««  fi^,.^i^^  ««  ;«4-i».»i  •v^J^  ^f  *!.«  that  It  IS  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  divest 

recognized  as  forming  an  mt^al  part  of  the  ^  ^ght  or  change  a  Constitutional  ^arantee  by  alter- 

sovereign  people,  then  assembled  m  conven-  ing  the  legid  meaning  of  the  word  by  whioh  that 

tion  to  form  for  their  common  benefit  a  con-  guarantee  was  made, 

stitution  and  frame  of  civil  government.    Such  8.  The  right  to  vote  involvesthe  right  to  be  voted 

being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  JJ^?  ^^  ^^^Z"^^  ^^S^f}{^^^ht'J^^^n^ 

.,    .^.-1.           _A    J     •  •        'j!       VI     ^  i.u     'i.—  not  to  be  presumed,  without  an  express  enactment, 

that  this  court,  denvmg  its  whole  authority  that  the  principal  is  of  less  dignity  or  rights  than  the 

from  the  constitution  then  framed,  and  sworn  agent. 

to  support  it,  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  9.  There  being  in  the  constitution  of  1868  various 

case,  absolutely  prohibited  from  recognizing,  as  ;P«^  disqualifications  of  electors  for  pai^cuhu-  pf- 


disabilities  or  distinctions  among  the  people,  rule  that  the  expression,  etc,  of  one  thing,  ia  the  ex- 
dependent  upon  them  or  either  of  them."  dusion  of  others,  persons  or  color,  electors,  are  not 

He  then  announced  his  opinion  that  the  right  ^?a^"?®^  ^°^  H^"^  ^^^\u'  o.  *      ♦ 
^f  *x.r.  «^^^  4-^  \.^iA  ^ffl^  «r«-  ««««««*««^  K«.        10.  There  never  has  been  m  this  State,  at  any  pe- 

of  the  negro  to  hold  oflaoe  was  guaranteed  by  ^od  of  its  history,  any  denial  in  terms  of  the  Vight 

the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  and  laid  to  vote  or  to  hold  office,  to  colored  persona  as  such, 

down  the  following  as  the  *^  general  principles  "  By  the  old  law,  they  were  either  slaves  or  free  per- 

on  which  that  opinion  was  based :  ^*^^^  of  color,  and  these  rights  were  denied  them  by 

'^  declaiing  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  citi- 

1.  The  constitution  of  Georgia,  known  as  the  con-  zens  of  the  State ;  and  when  article  1st,  secdon  2d  of 
stitution  of  1868,  is  a  new  oonstitution,  made  by,  and  the  constitution  of  1868,  recogmandd  them  as  raf^gftw^ 
formed  for,  a  people  who  at  the  time  were,  by  the  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  except  aa  other- 
facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  wise  provided  by  the  constitution,  was,  «b  vi  t^rmiidy 
without  any  legal  civil  government ;  and  as  the  peo-  also  guaranteed  to  them. 

pie  of  Geoivia,  without  regard  to  ^ast  political  dis-        11.  Ineligibility  to  office  involves  not  only  the  de- 

tinctions,  and  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  color,  nial  to  the  person  dadming  the  place  the  right  to  be 

partidpated  on  equal  terms  in  the  election  for  the  chosen,  but,  what  is  of  far  greater  moment,  the  right 

oonventioUf  and  in  its  oomposition  and  deliberations,  of  the  selecting  power  to  choose ;  and  to  make  out  a 

as  well  as  m  the  final  ratification  of  the  constitution  case  of  ineligibdity,  there  must  be  such  a  state  of  af- 

it  framed— in  the  construction  of  that  oonstitution,  fiiirs  as  established  not  only  the  want  of  power  to  be 

and  in  the  mvestigation  of  what  rights  it  guarantees  chosen,  but  a  denial  of  power  in  the  selecting  power 

or  denies,  such  distinctions  are  eoually  to  be  ignored,  to  choose. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  people  of  this  State,  white  and  12.  The  people  of  a  State,  in  their  ooUeetive  oapa- 
black,  are  not  granted  to  them  by  the  constitution  city,  have  every  right  a  political  society  can  have, 
thereof.    The  oDJect  and  effect  of  that  instrument  is  except  such  as  they  have  conferred  upon  the  Unitea 

States,  or  some  department  of  the  State  government, 
or  have  expressly  denied  to  themselves  by  their  oon- 

, .  _  —J o stitution ;  and  as  the  right  to  select  a  public  officer  is 

political  rights,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  de-  a  political  right,  the  people  of  that  branch  of  the 

dared.  ^  ,      .«  *   1.  j  government  clothed  by  tne  constitution  with  the 

8.  It  is  the  settled  and  uniform  sense  of  the  word  power  to  choose,  may  select  whomsoever  it  will,  un- 

"  citizen,"  when  used  in  referenoe  to  the  citizens  of  less  the  right  to  choose  a  particular  person,  or  olasa 

the  separate  States  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  of  persons,  is  expressly  taken  away  by  the  oooatitu- 

riffhts  as  such  citizens,*  that  it  describes  a  person  en-  tion. 

f;1,e«rS?^V^SMe?fUtS^e5  ^  OhieWnstioe  Brown  based  his  opinion  en- 

press  exception,  made  by  positive  law,  coveringf  the  tirely  on  the  body  of  laws  known  as  Irwm  s 

particular  person,  or  class  of  persons,  whose  nghts  Code,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  law  of 

are inquestion.  .     .      ^    •  the  State,  so  far  as  it  was  not. inconsistent 

,,  *:  Y5^^  ""^-^  'fl  *,.«*^*^  **' T.*i'J!i*'w%^I?  ^ith  the  oonstitution  of  Georria,  or  that  of 

their  ordinary  signification,  unless  they  be  words  of  .,     tt  :*  j  ai.  *         n>\,  *.      j    -u  T  j*  ^j  j  xi. 

art,  when  they  have  the  sense  placed  ipon  them  by  w\®  United  States.    That  code  had  divided  the 

those  skilled  in  the  art,  or  unless  their  meaning  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  into  four  dasses :  citi- 

deflned  and  fixed  by  law—in  which  latter  case  the  zens,  residents,  aliens,  and  colored  persons ; 

legal  meaning  must  pwjail.  ^  .         .         ,  t    •  ,  a^d  on  citizens  only  had  it  conferred  the  right 

6.  By  the  1648th  and  1649th  sections  of  Irwin's  x^  x^^aa  ^«^^^      t*  1-^  ^-^^a.^  4.^-*  u  «ii  ^*: 

EeviseH  Code,  it  is  expressly  decUred  that  among  ^  ^^^^  O™^?;,  }\^^  provided  that  "aU  citi- 

the  rijfhts  of  citizens  is  the  right  to  hold  office,  and  z«M  ar©  entitled  to  exercise  all  their  rights  as 

that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  exercise  dl  theb  rights  such  unless  specially  prohibited  by  law,"  and 

as  such,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  law;  and,  as  among  those  rights,  that  of  holding  office  was 

the  constitution  of  1868  wpmsly  adopted  sdd  code  enumerated.    The  judge  then  argued  that  the 

as  the  law  of  the  State,  when  that  constitution  uses  r     -4.^     xi.  j        *    *  j-i...  c  j      in «.• 

the  word  "  dtizen"  it  uses  it  in  the  sense  put  upon  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Oonsti- 

it  by  the  express  definition  of  the  code  it  adopted.  tution  and  the  section  of  the  Stat«  constitution 
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which  declared  that  all  persons  bom  or  natn-  never  having  held  office.    "When  a  new  class 

ralized  in  the  United  States,  and  resident  iii  of  persons  are  introduced  into  the  body  poUtio 

the  State,  were  citizens  of  the  State  and  en-  of  the  State/'  he  said,  "  and  made  citizens 

titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immanities  of  thereof  who  cannot  claim  a  common-law  right 

citizens,  simply  transferred  negroes  to  the  cate-  to  hold  office  therein,  it  is  incumbent  on  them 

gory  of  citizens  in  the  classification  of  the  code,  to  show  affirmatively  that  such  right  has  been 

and  clothed  them  with  all  the  incidents  of  that  conferred  upon  them  by  some  public  law  of  the 

new  position.    It  was  not  necessary,  he  said,  State,  since  they  were  made  citizens  thereof, 

to  inquire  whether  the  privileges  and  immnni-  to  entitle  them  to  have  and  e^joy  such  right." 

ties  guaranteed  to  the  colored  race  by  the  con-  The  conclusion  of  the  opinion  is  in  the  foUow- 

stitution  of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  ing  language : 
States  included  political  rights ;  "  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  both  < 

citizens.   And  I  think,    ,     ^  „       ^ 

is  very  clear  that  the  Code  of  Georgia  upon  <>™oc  m  this  State ;  and,  in  ordjer  to  deprive  them  of 
which  alone  I  base  this  opinion,  which  is  bind-  ^  eommon-laur  riffht,  a  prohibitory  statute  is  ne- 
.  «**^**w  *  M€»*»  WJL  J,  w*.,  "  ^^  *  j^  oessary.  A  naturalized  cituen  had  a  common-law 
mg  upon  aU  her  mhabitants  while  of  force,  right  to  hold  the  office  of  Preaidont  of  the  United 
confers  upon  all  her  citizens  the  right  to  hold  States ;  hence,  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
office,  nnless  they  are  prohibited  by  some  pro-  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  colored  citizens  of  the 
vision  found  in  the  code  itself.  I  find  no  such  Sute,  who  have  recently  been  made  such,  cjnnot 
««^-u:i.»j.:^..  ;.*  4.i>«  ^^A^  «^^»4>;«»  ♦>.«  «:»k4.«  ^^  claim  a  common-law  riflht  to  hold  office  m  the  State, 
prohibition  m  the  code  ^ecting  the  rights  of  ^  ^^  prohibitory  statute  is  necessary  to  deprive  them 
this  respondent.  I  am,  tnereiore,  of  the  opin-  of  a  right  which  they  never  had  under  the  common 
ion  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  or  statute  law  of  the  State,  when,  therefore,  it  is  said 
erroneous,  and  I  concur  in  the  judgment  of  *!***  colored  citizens  have  the  riffht  to  hold  office  in 
_  _i  »»  *^®  State,  unless  spedaUv  prohibited  by  law,  it  must 
-»ir  ▼  _..•  -«r  'J*  x»  ^  XT-  be  shown  affirmatively  that  they  had  previously  en- 
Mr.  Justice  Warner,  m  dissenting  from  the  joyed  that  right.  If  they  cannot  show  their  right  to 
decision  of  the  court,  contended  that  the  fact  Bold  office  in  the  State,  either  under  the  common  law, 
that  the  defendant  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  constitution,  or  statutes  of  the  State,  the  fact. 


right  to  hold  office.     "The  privileges  ahd  im-  concerned,    when,  and  where,  and  by  what  public 

mnnities  of  a  citizen  as  such,^'  he  said,  "are  law  of  the  State,  was  the  lend  right  to  hold  office 

one  thini?,  and  his  legal  right  to  hold  office  as  therein  conferred  on  the  colored  citizens  thereof! 

such  ciUzen  mider  the  authority  of  the  St«t«  Ji^^Tft^f^LX'^XtScrthf  S£j 

is  another  and  quite  a  different  question."  is  claimed  cannot  be  shown,  then  the  ar^ment,  that 

The  authority  to  hold  office  must  be  conferred  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  special  prohibition  in  the 

upon  the  citizen  by  some  public  law  of  the  law  against  the  riffht  of  colored  dtizens  to  hold  office. 

State,  selecting  those  persons  for  that  dignity  *?^1«  *;  t\«  ff^^"^'^    If  there  was  no  existing  legal 

u^         *u  *     il  «  ^*  T,i-  ^u:.^^.  «rT,;«i,  ;^  v.v«  right  to  hold  office  to  be  prohibited,  the  fact  that 

'^from  that  class  of  her  citizens  which  m  her  ^^^^^  -^  ^^  proWbition  does  not  confer  such  legal 

judgment  will  best  promote  the  general  wel-  ri^ht.    There  was  no  legal  necessity  to  prohibit  that 

fare  of  the  State."    lie  therefore  concludes  wnich  did  not  exist. 

that  the  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  I*  is  not  the  business  or  duty  of  courts  to  make  the 

ConstitutU  guaranteeing^  persons  of  color  L'ZSj 'w"^iclfZ!^^f/°P^°£n^^  1^°^  B*S^^^e 

the  privileges  and  immumties  of  citizens  does  power  of  the  State.    After  the  most  careftil  examina- 

Dot  confer  upon  them  the  right  to  hold  office,  tlon  of  this  question,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 

He  then  takes  up  the  Code  of  Georgia  and  there  is  no  existing  law  of  this  Stete  which  confers 


not  to  be  citizens,  among  the  latter  all  persons  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  overruling  the  de- 

of  color.     The  right  to  hold  office  is  conferred  murrer  should  be  affirmed, 

upon  all  citizens  as  defined  in  the  code  itself,  and  The  question  of  the  validity  of  marriages 

therefore  accrues  to  all  those  persons  included  between  white  and  colored  persons  came  up  at 

in  the  classes  enumerated  as  citizens  and  to  no  the  same  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

others.   Since  the  adoption  of  the  code,  the  de-  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Chief- Justice 

fendant  had  been  made  a  citizen  entitled  to  the  Brown  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen;  but,  in  Section  1707  of  the  Code  of  Georgia  forever 

order  to  have  the  right  to  hold  office,  it  must  be  prohibits  such  marriages,  and  declares  them 

conferred  upon  him  by  some  affirmative  enact-  null  and  void,  and  the  constitution  declares 

ment.     He  differed  from  a  naturalized  citi-  that  "  the  social  status  of  the  citizen  shall 

zeu,  in  this  respect,  from  the  fact  that  anat-  never  be  the  subject  of  legislation."     The 

uralized  citizen  being  a  white  man  had  a  com-  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  in 

mon-law  right  to  hold  office  founded  on  imme-  the  opinion  of  Judge  Brown,  is  to  leave  the 

morial  usage,   while   no   such  right  can  be  social  rights  of  the  citizens  just  where  it  finds 

claimed  for  persons  of  color,  they  having  but  them,  and  to  prohibit  the  repeal  of  existuig 

recently  become  entitled  to  citizenship  and  laws  on  the  subject.    He  believed  it  to  be  "  one 
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of  the  wisest  provisions  in  the  constitution,  as  day  needed  in  that,  the  worst  of  all  the  States,  for  the 
it  excludes  from  the  halls  of  the  Legislature  a  security  of  the  fKenda  of  the  wuntry. 
question  which  was  likely  to  produce  more  un-  ®""  flifNBY  WILSON, 
profitable  a^tation,  wranglmg,  and  oonten-  ,  rt  i  ai_  * 
tion,  than  any  other  subject  within  the  whole  This  letter  was  referred  to  General  Sherman, 
range  of  their  authority."  The  section  of  the  «nd  by  him  sent  to  General  Terry,  at  that  time 
code  prohibiting  intermarriages  between  the  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  for 
races,  he  swd,  "is  neither  inconsistent  with,  *  "  thorough  investigation  and  report."  After 
nor  is  it  repealed  by,  the  section  of  the  Con-  making  the  necessary  investigations,  General 
stitution  now  under  consideration.  It  there-  Terry  submitted  a  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
fore  stands  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  State  General  on  the  14th  of  August  He  had,  he 
forever  prohibiting  all  such  marriages,  and de-  stated,  "reluctantly  come  to  the  conoluision 
daring  them  to  be  null  and  void."  t^at  the  situation  here  demands  the  interposi- 
On  the  general  policy  of  the  law  interdicting  tion  of  the  national  Government,  in  order 
marriages  between  blacks  and  whites,  Judge  *hat  ^^^^  f>^^  property  may  be  protected,  the 
Brown  said :  "  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  freedom  of  speech  and  political  action  secured, 
say  that  it  is  dictated  by  wise  statesmanship,  wid  the  rights  and  liberties  of  freedmen  main- 
and  has  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  en-  tained."  This  opinion,  he  said,  was  based 
lightened  policy,  sustained  by  sound  reason  ^Pp^^  complaints  made  to  him,  "reports  of 
and  common-sense.  The  amalgamation  of  the  officers  detached  to  investigate  the  alleged 
races  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  is  always  outrages,  and  upon  the  statements  of  many 
productive  of  deplorable  results.  Our  daily  persons  of  respectability  and  high  position 
observation  shows  us  that  the  offspring  of  from  different  parts  of  the  State."  Thefollow- 
these  unnatural  connections  are  generally  sick-  ing  paragraphs  contain^  the  substance  of  his 
ly  and  effeminate,  and  that  they  are  inferior  statements  on  the  subject,  but  no  instances 
in  physical  development  and  strength  to  the  wo  given  of  the  outrages  and  abuses  alleged : 
full  blood  of  either  race.  It  is  sometimes  in  many  parts  of  the  State  there  in  practically  no 
urged  that  such  marriages  should  be  encouraged  government ;  the  worst  of  crimes  are  committed,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  inferior  race.  ?P  attempt  is  made  to  punieh  fhoae  who  commit  them. 

Ti>«  «A^w  ;«  ♦!,«<■  on/iT,  A^■>nA/«i-;/^Tla  ti^^A*  ^Ia  MurdeTS  have  been  and  are  frequent,  and  the  abuse 

The  reply  is,  that  such  connections  never  ele-  j^  ^^^^^          ^^  ^^^^  5^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

vate  the  mfenor  race  to  the  position  of  the  notice.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 

superior,  but  they  bring  down  the  superior  to  numerous  insurrectionary  organizations  known  as  the 

that  of  the  inferior.    They  are  productive  of  "  Ku-klux  Klans,"  who,  shielded  by  their  disguise, 

eril  and  evU  only,  without  any  corresponding  ffiS^^.^^.JS^'.Jfeer'wi^^^S 

gooci.                                          *  ■      .        •    i^  There  is  a  great  reason  to  believe  that  in  acme  cases 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  society  m  Geor-  local  magistrates  are  in  sympathy  with  membeis  of 

gia  during  the  year,  and  the  alleged  outrages  these  organizations.    In  many  places  they  are  ovcr- 

and  politicid  assassinations  within  its  limits,  it  »^ed  bjr  them,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  punish  them, 

is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual  facts  in  con-  ?<>  P™**^  ^^^^  offenders  by  avilproceedrnga  would 

w^.T           n*  1'         i.  *          i.        %.•  1,  be  a  difficult  task,  even  were  magistrates  in  all  cases 

sequence  of  the  oonflictmg  statements  which  disposed,  and  had  they  courageto  do  their  duty,  for 

have  been  made  and  the  absence  of  well  au-  the  same  influences  which  govern  them  equally  affect 

thenticated  instances.    Outrages  and  disorders  juries  and  witnesses.     ♦     •     •    That  very  many 

have  been  continually  alleged  by  those  who  of  the  crimes  whwh  have  been  committed  have  no 

dealred  to  ha.e  forther  concessional  action  P^'.S^d'^^Si^^S<i^^?Si?,Sro7S: 

for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  and  as  per-  numerous  outrages  upon  freedmen  result  from  ho«- 

sistently  denied  by  those  who  were  opposed  tility  to  the  race,  induced  by  their  enfranchlBement,  I 

to  this  movement.    At  all  events  they  formed  think  cannot  be  controverted. 

a  considerable  part  of  the  ground  on  which  The  same  difficulties  which  beset  the  proaeoution 

ri™!-!^,  n«ii/vJIv  ^^^  tiiA  i.<^/^TVAni**i»i  ^f  *\^  o*  criminals  are  encountered  by  the  negroes,  who 

Governor  Bullock  urged  the  reopening  of  the  ^^  „dwas  for  ciril  injuries  in  focal  couru.    Magw- 

subiect  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  on  tiates  dare  not  do  their  duty  toward  them,  and  in- 

which  the  Forty-flrst  Congress  based  its  meas-  stances  are  not  wanting  where  it  has  even  been  be- 

ures  for  the  "  completion  of  reconstruction."  yond  the  power  of  a  maffistrate  to  protect  a  negro 

The  following  fetter  was  addressed  to  the  Si^^il^^'triS^^??:!^^^ 

T>      .  ji     J.  -1         ^11  1 VT     i.1.        a       J.  Kaffea  m  tne  trial  oi  nis  case. 

President  by  a  well-known  Northern  Senator:  '*^.  ^      ^  ^.      .,_..,          •    -^      i?  xv 

■KT          \jr        -Mr  After  stating  that  the  migonty  of  the  peo- 

^       «       ^        Natiok,  Mass.,  Jfajf  14, 1869.  pi^  ^j^  ^^^j  approve  of  these  proceedings,  and 

Dbab  Sib:  Can  nothmg  be  done  to  stop  the  out-  fi,^*  i.v^  ftnvAmnr  And  indirAH  of  th«  SnnArinr 

rages  in  GeorgUI    TheJe  political  murciers  should  ]^^^\^^  ixovernor  ana  juages  ot  Wie  &uperior 

celse.    Nothii^  animated  the  people  more  in  the  Courts  were  ready  to  do  aU  that  came  withm 

canvass  than  the  idea  that  the  rebel  outrages  should  their  power  to  secure  good  order  and  the 

be  stopped.    They  were  checked  much  by  your  eleo-  thorough  execution  of  the  laws,  the  general 

tion:  BtiU  they  go  on,  and  many  of  our  best  friends  g^ve  his  views  regarding  the  remedy  to  be 

say  that  we  do  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  that  we  «j^^i.^^  i„  *i,^  a^ii^«,;,.«  ♦^.^o. 

rather  say  nothing  abSut  them.    I  fear  that  unless  adopted  m  the  followmg  terms : 

something  is  done  many  of  our  most  devoted  friends  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  conviction 

will  ffrow  dissatisfied.     Cannot  a  proclamation  in  that  the  only  wa^  to  restore  good  order  in  the  State 

regard  to  Georgia  be  issued  f  Cannot  these  criminals  is  to  resume  military  control  over  it  for  the  time  be- 

be  caught  by  the  army  and  punished  ?  I  am  sure  ing,  and  ultimately  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Legis- 

somethlng  should  be  attempted.    Martial  law  is  this  lature  shall  reassemble  as  a  provisional  Legislature, 
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from  which  all  ineligible  persons  shall  be  excluded,  laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions 

and  to  which  all  eligible  persons  elected  to  it,  wheth-  of  this  act. 

er  white  or  black,  shall  be  admitted.    Suoh  Iiegisla-  8x0.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaded^  That  when  the 

tare  wonld^  I  belieye,  enact  such  laws  and  invest  members  so  elected  to  said  SenateandHouseof  Bep- 

theirexeoutive  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  him  resentatives  shall  be  convened  as  aforesaid,  each 

to  keep  the  peace,  protect  life  and  propertj.  and  and  every  member,  and  each  and  eveij  person  claim- 

punish  crime.     Tne  process  of  resuming  military  ing  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Senate  or  House 

control  would,  it  appears  to  me.  be  a  very  simple  of  Bepresentatives,  shall,  in  addition  to  taking  the 

one.    All  that  would  be  requirea  is  an  order  from  oath  or  oaths  required  by  the  constitution  of  Georgia, 

the  President  countermanding  General  Orders  No.  65,  also  take  and  subscribe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 


the  distri«t,  excepting  the  States  of  Florida  and  be)  that  I  have  never  held  the  office  or  exercised  the 

Alnbama.    Thia  action  I  respeotftilly  recommend.  duties  of  a  Senator  or  Bepresentatlve  in  Congress. 

OpnArftl  TTftllAAlr  rnTnTnAndinff  fha  T)iviflinn  nor  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State  of 

^P  ♦^^  G     4^r^!?^  commanaing  tne  umsion  ^j^^  ^^^ g         ^^^ heldSy civU office ^ted  by 

of  the  South,  indorsed  General  Terry's  views,  i^w,  for  the  administering  of  any  general  law  of  a 

and  recommended  that  "  the  matter  be  left  for  State,  or  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  any 

the  action  of  Congress.^'  State,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor 

A  short  time  before  the  assembling  of  Con-  ?«¥,  *?X,^?«®  ^}^t  ™^^  ^'  ^^»\  ^P^^  ^t^^ 

«»«.^o  i^  Th^^amKAw   /iyx«-A»n/^.  "Dnii/^^^  i^^-.-.^A  •  Umtod  Statcs,  and  thereafter  engaged  in  insurrection 

gress  in  December  (^▼ernor  Bullock  issued  a  ^^  rebellion  against  the  United  gtotes,  or  gave  aid  or 

proclamation,  setting  lortn  what  ne  termed  comfort  to  its  enemies,  or  rendered,  except  in  conse- 

^^  the  recent  renewal  of  active  hostilities  against  quence  of  direct  physical  force,  any  support  or  aid  to 

the  pers<»i8  and  property  of  colored  citizens,  J°y  insurrection   or  rebellion  jigainst  the  United 

secret 


that  body  was  in  session  he  was  again  in  on  the  pains  or  penalties  of  pcijury,  as  the  case  mav 
Washington  urging  the  fiirther  reconstruction  5® '  V  ^?  ^oUowhig  oath  or  affirmation,  namely :  1 
ofth^slTte.  &eared  before  the  Jndlcia-  rC^:^l'r^!t.:i'Vf^^of^f^o^lX 
ry  Oommittee  of  tne  benate,  where  ne  urged  United  States  from  disability  as  provided  for  by  see- 
the same  reasons  for  a  renewal  of  this  process  tion  8d  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
which  he  had  used  before  the  Reconstruction  *«tion  of  the  United  States,  so  help  me  God ;  or  on 


Nelson  Tift,  who  strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  Georgia,  and  said  oath  or  affirmations,  or  a  copy 

presented  by  the  Governor,  and  reflected  very  of  the  record  thereof,  duly  certified  by  said  Secretary 

severely  on  the  entire  course  of  that  offioiaL  of  Bute,  shall  b^  evidence  in  aU  courts  and  places. 

T*^*  ^«i«.  «»  ♦!.;«  »««4^y^.  »v«4-  :«  ♦!»«>  »^«^;««:«4^  w*d  every  person,  daimmg  to  be  elected,  who  shall 

not  only  m  this  matter,  but  m  the  administra-  ^^f^^^^  or^dSclme.  or  negleS,  or  be  unable  to  take  one 

tion  of  affairs  m  the  State.     He  claimed  that  ©f  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  provided,  shall 

the   fifteenth   amendment   would  have  been  not  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  said  Senate  or  House  of 

ratified,  if  Bullock  had  not  advised  members  Bepresentatives,  or  to  a  pwticipation  m  the  procced- 

of  his  own  party  to  vote  against  it,  and  that  ^*^®"^^'  ^"*  "^"^  ^  ^*^*^  ineligible  to  such 

the  colored  members  of  the  Legislature  would  gao.  ».  And  he  U/uHher  enaeUd,  That  if  any  per- 

have  been  reseated  after  the  decision  of  the  son,  cliumlng  to  be  elected  to  saia  Senate  or  Boase 

Supreme  Court,  if  he  had  not  refused  to  call  of  Bepresentatives  as  aforesaid^  shall  falsely  take 

the  Assembly  together.     The  passage  of  an  ^^}}^^J  <>/  wdd  oaths  or  affirmations,  as  above  pro- 

jet  to  comDlete   the   reconstruction  of  tt.e  l^^J^X^^SX^'^c^^'^iZJ 

btazQ  had,  however,  been  recommended  by  be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  therefor,  by  the 

President  Grant,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

of  the  session,  and  a  bill  was  very  soon  intro-  GeorKia  in  which  district  the  crime  was  committed, 

dnced  in  the  Senate  to  effect  this  object,  and,  ^^,  *°«  J»™<^;otion  of  the  said  court  shall  be  sole  and 

A                 •i.jj*          •        ivi.i7TT  exclusive  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 

after  an  animated  discussion  in  both  Houses,  g.^.  4.  And  hiit/uHher  enacted.  That  the  pcr- 

became  a  law  on  the  22d  of  December.    The  sons  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  entitled  to  compose 

following  is  the  fall  text  of  the  act :  the  said  Legislature,  and  who  shall  comply  with  the 

provisions  of  this  act  by  taking  one  of  the  oaths  or 

As  Act  to  proxotb  the  BjEOONSTsucnoar  or  tub  affirmations  above  prescribed,  shall  thereupon  pro- 
Stats  of  Geoboia  :  oeed,  in  said  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  to 
Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentor  which  thev  have  been  elected  respectively,  to  reor- 
tireg  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congreae  at-  ganize  said  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  re- 
State  of  Georgia  spectively,  by  the  election  and  qualification  of  the 


aemblidj  That  the  Governor  of  the ^„     ^ _^   . 

be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  forthwith,  proper  officers  of  each  House, 

by  aprodamation,  to  summon  all  persons  elected  to  Seo.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  anjrper- 

tbe  ^neral  Assembly  of  siud  State  as  appears  by  the  son  shall  by  force,  violence,  or  ftnud,  wilfully  hinder 

proclamation  of  George  G.  Meade,  the  general  com-  or  interrupt  any  person  or  persons  elected  as  afore- 

monding  the  military  district  including  the  State  of  said,  fVom  taking  either  of  the  oaths  or  affirmations 

Geor^cia,  dated  June  25, 1868,  to  appear,  on  some  day  prescribed  by  the  act,  or  firomparticipating  in  the 

eertain  to  be  named  in  said  prodamation,  at  Atlanta,  i>roceedlng8  of  said  Senate  or  House  oi  Bepresenta- 

In  sud  Stato^  and  thereupon,  the  said  Ueneral  As-  tives  after  having  taken  one  of  sai'd  oaths  or  affirma- 

Bembly  of  said  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  its  or-  tions  and  otherwise  complied  with  this^  act,  he  shall 

ganiz&tion,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  may  be  tried,  con- 
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victcd,  and  pnnlslied  therefor,  by  the  Circuit  or  Dia-  scale  for  the  prodaction  of  cotton,  and  a  fair 

trict  Court  of  the  United  Stotea  for  the  District  of  ^j.^^  ^^g  obtained.     The  foUowins  are  some 

Georgift,  in  which  dUtrict  said  o^^^  of  the  latest  statistics  connected  with    the 

mitted,  and  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  imprison-  *'*    ^rr  "*^*'  "wm-o"^  .  ^    o/ ^  i^        Z 

ment  at  hard  hibor  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  wealth  and  resonroes  of  the  btate:  number  of 

than  tenjears,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the  acres  of  land,  80,616,025  ;  aggregate  valae  of 

jurisdiction  orsald  courts  shall  be  sole  and  exclusive  lands,  $87,117,616 ;   valae  of  town  and  citv 

for  the  puipose  aforwMud.  «,  «.  v  _^  property,  $88,478,905;  amount  of  money  and 

&EO,  6.  AndUU  further  enaeUd^  That  it  is  here*  !LiJl«*  j^^*   i?  in  \\^a^    aqo  iia  kqj  .%«/»,. 

by  declared  that  the^  exclusion  of  iny  person  or  per-  solvent  debts  of^all  kinds,  $?M10,534;  mer- 

sons  elected  as 


fled,  from  partici] 

Senate  or  House  oi  _^^      

of  «w»,  color,  or  previous  opnditioi  of  servitude,  eto.7V52!l6b7''camtia''bi vested  in    minViiZ 

would  be  illegal  and  revolutionanr,  and  is  hereby  l!rj:»  ^^    »        »    v»i/.i»i.  «*  ^^  .      .»» 

prohibited.  $126,689;  aggregate  value  of  all  property  m 

^w.1.  And  he  UfuHher  enacted^  ThAt^xrponiyie  the  State,  $207,968,696.  Several  new  rail- 
application  of  the  Governor  of  Georg^  the  President  roads  are  in  course  of  construction  in.  the 
o^he  United  8tat^  shall  employ  such  military  or  g^ate,  including  the  Macon  and  Brunswick, 
navalforcesoftheUmted  States  as  may  be  necessary  iq^TLsi^^  :«  i^^k.  ♦k^.  a^v^^-k  ti^^^rA^  *»«.{ 
to  enforce  and  execute  the  preceding  provisions  of  }^  miles  mle^h;  the  South  Georgia  and 
this  act.  Florida  Road,  from  Albany  to  Thomasville, 

Sko.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Legis-  55  miles ;  the  Macon  and  Augusta,  125  miled ; 

kture  shall  ratify  the  ilfteenth  amendment  proposed,  the  Air  Line  Road  from  Atlanta  to  Anderson, 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  before  Sen-  j      q  ^^    Carolina.    120  mUes:    the  Selma. 

ators  and  Bapresentatives  from  Georgia  are  admitted  ^    »^v«**'"    >-;«.  viu*«.    **«  u<u«> ,    uk^  ,.^     «, 

to  seau  in  Congress  Rome,  and  Dalton  Road;  and  the  Savannah, 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  measure  re-  ^""^Pl,  ^^  ^?f**^  /^!T    V'''  ^tf^^f 

ceived  the  Approval  of  the  President,  Governor  ?'»^,^*^2?*i°  ^J^T^,  stretching  from  Atlanta 

BuUock  issued  his  proclamation  at  Atlanta,  H  ^^  ^^  ^.u^a!^'^^A  "?  ^^ennessee,  is 

which,  after  reciting  the  action  of  Congress,  ^^^  Property  of  the  State,  and  yields  an  a^^ 

contiSied  as  foUows"  ^    ^  '^^^^^^  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^^T' a.i^!-  ^^^  r^?? 

-  ,      ,    .        ^, .  1      ^.      X  owns  10,000  shares  m  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

^iVe-^VS^'feSJi^^^'^^i^bf/S'^S  Bailroaci  whid.  are  worth  about  $350^. 

State  of  GeorgU,  as  appears  by  the  prochunation  of  -No  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State, 

George  G.  Meade,  the  general  oommanding  the  mili-  covering  the  year  1869,  has  been  made. 
tary  district  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  dated         GERMANY.    No  notable  progress  was  made 

t'ta'^kl!f!'7j!'Z!I^A^'^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  <»'irae  of  the  year  1869  toward  a  satis- 
m  said  State,  on  Monday,  lOtn  day  of  January  next,  j*  j.  i  x*  i*  T1.1.  /^  ^  j.«  ^  fj. 
whereupon  such  of  the  siid  persons  as  are  qualified  wctory  solution  of  the  Gemwn  nationality 
to  hold  office,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  question  and  the  establishment  of  German  unity, 
the  act  of  Congress  in  such  oases  made  and  pro-  In  Baden  the  Government  and  the  great  ma- 
videdywiU  be  organized  in  the  Senateand  House  of  jonty  of  the  legislature  agree  in  desiring  an 
ten^e"  rZ^r^'iJ^X^^^^o.Ili  eutranceintotheNorth-Ge^anConfede^^^^^^ 
promoting  the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  while  J5avana  and  Wurtemberg  remam  opposed 
said  State,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  to  such  a  policy.  The  population  of  the  North- 
States.  German  Confederation  (according  to  the  cen- 
EUFDS  B.  BDTLLOCK,  Provisional  Governor.  g^g  ^^f  jQg.^  amounted  to  29,906,092 ;    of  the 

Two  days  later  the  following  general  order  South-German  States  (Bavaria,  Baden,  Wur- 

was  issued  at  "Washington :  temberg,   Hesse-Darmstadt)   to  8,603,446,   of 

General  Orders  No  83  Lichtenstein  to  8,310.     (As  to  the  Germans  of 

Headquabtibs  oi  TH>  Amt,  )  ^^*"a,  «« AusTBiA.)  ^  ^,   ^ 

Adjotakt-Gekbbal's  Office,       >■  The  religious  statistics  of  the  North-German 

WASRoroToir. /><se«md«r  24, 1869.  i  Confederation,    in    1867,    were    as    follows: 

Urevet  Mi^or-General  A.  H.  Ternr,  in  addition  to  Evangelicals,   21,814,000;    Roman    Catholics, 

his  duties  as  Department  Commander  of  th^^  8,131,000;  Greek  Catholics,  2,500;   Christian 

18,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ap-  „'  .„ » ^^  ^'^^    i^^^  okh  aaa    Jn  ^+L«««   k  oaq 

pointed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Commanding  deS-  sects,  96,000 ;  Jews,  850,000 ;  all  others,  5,200. 

eral  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  as  defined  by  the  act        The  North-German  Parliament  was  opened 

of  Congress  approved  December  22, 1869.  on  March  4th,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.    In  the 

•B.  -t^^  ^^^^^^''^^Pj.        General  8HEBMAN.  course  of  his  speech  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 

E.  D.  TowKSEKD,  A^utant-Gen«raL  ^j^^  ^^ifit  the  prospect  of  peace  had  not  proved 

Thus  the  State  of  Georgia  was  found  at  tho  illusory.    After  referring  to  various  domestic 

close  of  another  year  under  the  military  au-  subjects,  he  alluded  to  the  friendly  relations 

thority  of  the  United  States,  awaiting  the  as*  existing  between  the  North-German  Confcd- 

sembling  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1870.  eration   and   idl   the   foreign   powers,  fresh 

Aside  from  the  sad  confusion  and  embarrass-  evidence  of  which  had  been  afforded  by  the 

ment  which  have  prevailed  in  her  political  peaceful  solution  of  the  late  dispute  between 

aflfairs,  Geor^a  has  made  very  fair  progress  Turkey  and  Greece.    The  result  of  the  Paris 

during  the  year.    The  negroes  appear  to  have  Conference  had  proved  the  estimation  in  which 

worked,  on  the  whole,  industriously,  and  to  the  European  powers  held  the  blessing  of 

have  been  on  cordial  terms  with  their  white  peace ;  and  a  nation  which  had  shown  itself 

employers.    Preparations  were  made  on  a  large  willing  and  able  to  respect  the  independence 
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of  others  and  protect  its  own  was  justified  in  Mmc^^h  GenUenun:  B^rnnreniUtinff  activity  you 

trusting  that  peace  would  be  maintained.  Herr  hare  TOmploted  the  dUcuwion  of  the  bills  laid  betore 

Qimno^  <«ro<>  «»<«;«.  ^^r>^^aA  Ty^m.^^iA^^^  ♦v.A  "Hnir^  7^^  ^J  tho  alliod  Governments.    The  commercial 

Simpson  was  again  elected  President,  the  Duke  {^^^  ^^^^  Switierland  and  Japan  have  obtained 

of  Ljest  nrst  ana  Herr  Jiennmgsen  second  your  consent.    The  unanimity  with  which  you  gave 

Vice-President.    Several  important  measures  it  proves  that  you  look  upon  these  treaties— one  of 

were  proposed  by  the  "Bundesratb,"  or  diplo-  which  is  to  fiicilitate  neighborly  relations  of  a  mani- 

matic  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  v^^tA^^^^rl^i^^SZ^'^o^^y.l 

.V                      XX*           ^  xi.     j>is*        X  /^  oroacier  msu  to  our  navigation  and.  commerce  m  the 

the  representatives  of  the  diflferent  Govern-  distant  Easlr-as  a  ftirther  step  in  the  developement 

ments  composing  the  Confederation,  while  the  of  the  ZoUverein^s  international  relations. 

Reichsrath   consists  of  the    deputies  of  the  With  equal  harmony  you  have  a^ed  to  the  Zoll- 

people,  elected  by  universal  sufirage  and  by  l^'^  *^*?"1.*^®  biU  respecting  the  customs 

UoC   ItUaprivaegeoftheBuSr^^^  S^^l^^th^^h^fi^S^vWe^^^^^ 

prepare  each  year  beforehand  the  measures  to  Zollverein  Council.    The  allied  Governments  have 

be  laid  before  the  Diet  for  discussion,  but  the  been  able,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  fhlly  to  concur 

latter  Assembly  has  also  the  right,  according  with  you  respeotlnff  not  only  the  necessary  reforms 

\t\  tb  A  OnnatitnHftTi   to  nrM^^nt-  tn  thft  Tttinrlpfu  ^^  *he  tariff  of  the  Customs  Union,  but  also  as  to  the 

10  tne  uonsntunon,  to  present  to  tne  uunaes-  ^^^^  of  carrying  out  these  reforms.  I  hope  that  the 

rath  for  their  approval  such  measures  as  it  important  or^mw  law  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 

may  judge  opportune.  that  existing  f<w  the  last  thirty  years  will  adapt 

Count  Bismarck  was  twice  defeated  in  the  itself  satisfactorily  and  durably  to  the  demands  of 

Parliament  in  opposing  liberal  measures.  Hav-  iJ«  ?Pid  »?d  manifold  developments  of  traffic  and 

in»  4i«a4>  /%Tv*vyvai^  oa  T .« /^^Tv^«f «, «« A  a  *»^4-:^n  {«  thc  nnancuu  mterests  of  the  Customs  Union.    The 

mg,  first,  opposed  as  mopportune  a  motion  m  ^^j^^,,^        ^^^  resolved  upon  with  respect  to  the 

favor  of  freedom  of  speech  m  the  several  Diets  duty  on  sugar^>-an  industry  of  the  lushest  importance 

of  the  Confederation,  or  the  inviolability  of  regarding  the  eoonomicaf  affairs  ^  the  Union~-do 

members  of  the  Diets,  the  motion  was  carried  >iot  deviate  fW>m  the  views  which  prompted  the 

bv  1-10  vntAfl  to  K1       AnnthAr  rARnlntmn    Ha.  •Hied  Governments  to  lay  the  bill  before  you.    Its 

^^.«  ^  J  ^l    o^«;?«f^.r;*   ^^  !   il^^^^  «»^*  ^'^  *>o  »  moderation  of  the  duty  on  the  aggre- 

mandrng    the    appomtment  of  a  responsible  ga^  consumption,  and  at  the  same  tune  an  inwJase 

X  ederal  mmistry,  for  war,  navy,  finances,  and  of  revenue  for  the  Union,  covering  part  of  a  deficit 

commerce,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Count  caused  by  numerous  repeals  and  reduction  of  duties 

Bismarck,  but  it  was  adopted  by  111  votes  ^^;^  <^«  1««*  yj^-  ^    -       tt  •     .   -in.     t 

against  100  "^^^  revision  of  the  Customs  Umon  tariff  has,  I  re- 

agoLusi*  iuu.^  J  ^          jj^^  l^^jj  concluded.    I  do  not  give  up 

Ine  Jrarliament  adopted  the  transfer  (pro-  the  hope  that,  respecting  the  flnancisl  objects  of  the 

posed  by  the  Federal  Chancellor)  of  the  Prus-  Union,  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  pre- 

sian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Federal  vented  the  completion  of  this  work  will  be  adjusted 

Budget,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  ^entlemeTtuh^Se'dSii  Sd'3&^lSlt''Su 

Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  at  Leipsio.    It  yLr,TVyour  meetiSS^ay  have  oontoibutod  to 

passed  also  a  Federal  electoral  law,  and  sane-  strengthen  the  ties  of  common  institutions  connect- 

tioned  the  equality  of  all  religious  confessions  ing  all  Qerman  countries, 

before  the  law.    The mostimportant  work  of  ^    ^             ,      ^    ^.        ,    ^  ^ 

the  Besffloii  was  the  enactment  of  regnlotiona  ^       ^  ^   North-German  Pirliament  by  the 

concerning  trade.    All  the  demands  for  the  xtYi     j  •«*« -^wauia  v.«xiu€»i*  ^  «ixa<».xA^uv  x^j  ^u^ 

Federal  Budget  were  granted  (among  others  a  ^^^"^^^    ^^^    o^ .  ^^    resolutions    and 

new  credit  for  the  estiTblishment  of  the  navy),  measures,  as  weU  as  of  tbe  general  policy  of 

but  the  Prussian  deficit  of  more  than  ten  mill-  ^^^  Government : 

ions  was  at  once  remanded  to  the  Prussian  BonorahU  ffmilemm:  You  have  arrived  at  the 

Diet.  The  much-abused  frankmg  privilege  was  2^®»«  ?(  »  session  fhll  of  activity,  which  will  result 

i-i  ^ .  ^  i!««;i.^j  favorably  to  the  proffrees  of  the  confederation  and 

likewise  amited.                  ,,vv.  ^.      ,    t.  .  the  wellare  of  North  Germany.   By  passing  the  elec- 

Count  Bismarck  sides  with  his  Kfaig  in  being  tion  bill  you  have  finally  settled  the  fonn  of  voting 

averse  to  a  reduction  in  the  military  establish-  for  representatives  of  the  Seidisr^  on  the  basis  of 

ment,  as  he  considers  that  North  Germany  has  the  Constitution,  and  uniformly  tiiroughout  tiie  Bund. 

no  other  guarantee  against   the  designs  of  ^^JL??^  **^  *>?  *^®  ^"^  has  been  discussed  by 

uy   vfctxv*    KUMoubvv  ois»«u9v    uuo   u^'o.fsuo   V*  ^^jj  aoareftilness  oorrespondmg  to  the  impor- 

France  and  Austria.   "  England  and  America,"  ig^^,^  ^nd  multifitflousness  ofits  ooStente.    By  the 

he  says,  *'  are  engaged  in  a  family  quarrel^  and  consent  of  the  Bund  Council  to  your  resolutions  and 

the  opposition  would  not  hear  of  an  alliance  a  mutual  compromise  on  many  particulars  upon 

with  Russia.  Under  such  circumstances  North  ^orfwhSh'o'^n^Vw^^    free  ^tion"^VMus* 

Germany,  being  left  toherself,  owmot  diminish  J?^  Jtiiuy^^Sd  o^t^mJn  to  aU^^tiLns^Jf^thTconl 

her  military  force.    The  French  nation  does  federation.    Conformity  in  the  army  institutions  of 

not  desire  war,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  of  an  inflam-  the  North-German  Bund  and  the  Orand-duchy  of 

mabie  temperament,  and,  should  war  break  Baden  has  allowed  the  ratification  of  a  convention 

out,  it  woufd  -Shinto  it  with  a  violence  of  J^^lX^^n^' ^^^u,1i^'^^^U 

which  the  disunited  and  phlegmatic  German  states  m  the  discharge  of  military  duty.    The  postal 

factions  have  no  idea.'*  treaties  with  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the 

The  Zollverein  Parliament  was  opened  on  Papal  dominions,  and  Boumania,  which  you  nave 

June  8,  1869,  and  closed  its  session  on  June  P"«ed,  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  improve- 

oo      T*l  ^o.«.L.  ?-  .m^f^^^A  4-^  i«  4\.^  Avii/x«-:n»  ments  m  international  postal  trafSo  in  connection 

23.     Ite  work  18  referred  to  m  the  following  ^j^^  ^he  reforms  of  our  own  postage-ratos.  You  have 

throne  speech,  by  which  the  Kmg  of  Jrrussia  ^igo  consented  to  literary  and  consular  conventions 

closed  the  session :  as  supplements  to  the  commercial  treaties  with  Italy 
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and  Smtzerland.   The  bill  rdspecting  the  attachment  of  the  classified  income  tax,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 

of  wB^s  has  been  assented  to  by  the  allied  Govern-  satisfactoi^  working  of  the  existing  law.    A  bill  for 

menta  in  the  form  70U  have  given  it.    The  bill  oon-  the  establishment  of  a  new  administration  of  tHo  pro- 

ceming  legal  trials  is  a  decisive  step  toward  ftdfllling  vinoial  districts  throughout  the  six  eastern  provinces 

one  of  the  constitutional  tasks  of  tne  ooniederation ;  will  largely  affect  the  entire  administration  of  the 

its  complete  solution  is  aimed  at  by  the  ftaming  of  a  countrjr.    This  new  law  does  not  merely  alter  the 

common  civil  and  criminal  statute.  regulations  which  have  hitherto  existed,  and  which 

By  adopting  as  laws  of  the  Confederation  the  Ger-  have  frequently  been  pointed  out  aa  reqmring  im- 

man  code  of  promissorv  bills  and  the  commercial  provement,  a  want  acknowledged  aUo  by  the  Govern- 

statute,  as  also  establishing  a  supreme  commerdal  ment.   Together  with  the  moaification  of  the  presest 

tribunal,  you  have  secured  a  uniform  development  of  district  assemblie8,the  Government  proposes  to  estab- 

commercial  law  within  the  Bund.    I  greet  the  new  lish  assemblies  for  the  communal  administration  of 

supreme  commerdal  tribunal  as  an  expansion  of  our  provincial  districts,  which  will  not  only  servo  to  im- 

institutions  and  a  new  guarantee  of  the  Bund's  ability  Due  the  inhabitants  with  greater  interest  in  the  affiairs 

to  fouhd  and  develop  the  common  institutes  required  of  their  (^strict,  but  these  assemblies  will  also  be 

for  national  objects,  provided  the  faithful  coOpera-  required  to  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  such  gen- 

tion  of  the  Govenmients  among  themselves  and  with  erol  business  of  the  countiy  as  has  nitherto  been  in 

the  representatives  of  the  people  be  sustained  by  the  hands  of  the  state.    As  soon  as,  in  those  districts 

mutual  confidence.  of  the  eastern  provinces  which  are  the  centres  of 

The  bill  on  the  equality  of  creeds  respecting  citi-  their  communal  administration^  the  idea  of  aelf-gov- 

zcns'  communal  ana  state  rights  aocor^d  with  the  emment  shall  have  been  realized  efficiently,  tnen 

unanimous  views  of  the  Bund  Council  and  met  its  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  the  rest  of  the 

assent.    The  changing  the  stamp  duty  on  bills  of  ex-  kingdom  and  its  still  further  development  in  an 

change,  as  existing  in  the  several  states,  into  a  con-  ascending  scale  will  follow  as  natural  consequences. 


federate  tax,  completes  uniform  traffic  by  removing        In  conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  during 


Both  uiese  laws,  however,  have  also  the  effect  of  struction. 

lessening  the  revenues  of  the  several  state  Govern-  The   important  deliberations  which  commenced 

ments  without  leading  to  a  proportionate  reduction  last  session  upon  the  reform  of  the  laws  on  landed 

of  their  allotment  toward  the  finances  of  the  Bund,  property,  and  the  rights  accruing  therefrom,  will  bo 

With  regard  to  other  measures  proposed  for  this  pur-  resumea. 

pose  by  the  allied  Governments,  there  was,  I  regret  My  Government  is  engaged  continually  in  extending 
to  say,  no  agreement  arrived  at.  It  will  now  be  the  the  svstem  of  public  roaos  and  railways  in  the  inter- 
duty  of  these  Governments,  in  order  to  cover  the  de-  est  01  the  general  traffic,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
ficits  caused  by  a  previous  reduction  of  taxes  on  means  at  its  disposaL  The  Government  regrets,  how- 
traffic,  to  confine  their  expenditures,  or  provide  other  ever,  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  retrench- 
Bouroes  of  revenue,  within  their  legislative  juris-  ments  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  in  oonse- 
diction.  quence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenue.     The 

By  assenting  to  the  Confederate  budget  and  in-  Government  is  also  devoting  increasing  attention  to 

crease  of  the  navy  loan  you  have  secured  for  the  the  development  of  agriculture.    With  this  object, 

coming  year  the  means  requisite  to  the  Bund  Govern-  the  concentration  of  small  plots  of  land,  in  those  ports 

ment  and  given  a  financial  guarantee  that  the  pro-  of  the  country  where  this  measure  has  only  recently 

jected  enlargement  of  the  navy  wiU  be  carried  out  in  been  introduced  or  facilitated  by  law,  is  making  visi- 

the  friture.  ble  progress. 

The  former  legitimate  increase  of  the  revenues,  the  The  unremitting  endeavors  of  my  Government  for 
financial  position  of  the  state  has  not  materialiy  im-  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peaoe.  for 
proved  at  present  Tou  will  observe,  from  the  com-  guardinj^^  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  m>m 
plete  statement  of  the  budget  for  the  year  1868,  which  being  disturbed  in  any  way,  have,  with  God's  help, 
will  be  laid  before  you,  uxat  in  consequence  of  un-  been  crowned  with  success.  I  confidently  trust  that 
avoidable  circumstances  on  the  one  hand  the  revenue  also  in  future  the  foreign  policy  which  will  oe  directed 
has  not  reached  its  estimated  amount,  and  that  on  by  me  in  the  same  spirit  will  be  followed  by  the 
the  other  hand  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  same  ^od  results j  viz.,  the  establishment  of  peaooAil 
estimates,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  be  completely  and  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  governments, 
covered  bv  the  funds  in  hand.  In  the  face  01  these  the  development  of  traffic,  and  the  maintenance  of 
results  ana  of  the  position  of  this  year's  state  budget,  the  authority  and  independence  of  Germany, 
the  endeavor  of  mv  Government  has  been  directed  to  Gentlemen — ^I  had  lately  the  gratification  of  reoeiv- 
decrease  the  buraens  of  Prussia,  incurred  in  oonse-  ing  in  several  provinces  of  my  monarchy  manifesta- 
quence  of  her  federal  obligations,  by  an  increase  of  tions  of  loyalty  and  confidence  which  gave  me  mudi 
the  special  revenues  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  pleasure.  In  that  spirit  which  dictated  those  mani- 
tlon.  This  endeavor  has  not  been  followed  by  the  festations  I  recognize  a  fresh  security  for  the  steadv 
desired  success.  It  has,  therefore,  been  impossible  and  hopeful  prosperity  of  the  Fatherland,  and  it  will 
in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  which  wiU  shortly  be  be  my  unceasing  endeavor  to  promote  the  same  in 
laid  before  you,  to  balance  the  revenue  and  expendi-  all  directions  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
ture,  although  the  latter  have  been  restricted,  as  far  Success  greatly  depends  upon  your  cordial  co^Jper- 
as  possible,  without  affecting  important  interests  of  ation  with  my  Government,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
the  country.  My  Government  is,  therefore,  necessi-  to  express  my  confident  hope,  that,  also  during  this 
tated  to  resort  to  additional  taxation,  in  order  com-  session,  this  oodperation  for  the  welfare  of  the  ooun- 
plctely  to  recover  the  required  expen(Uture.  The  try  will  not  be  found  wanting, 
restoration  and  preservation  of  order  in  financial  af-  rk«^  ^^x-u  «<.  a  •  -^  *  t  j 
fairs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  devel-  .  Y?®  ^J  J?®  °^^s*  important  measures  realized 
opment  of  all  the  state  institutions,  and  this  cannot  ui  North  Germany,  during  1869,  was  the  com- 
be delayed.  The  sacrifices  demanded  must  not  be  pletion  of  the  first  German  naval  station,  the 
eluded ;  the  longer  they  are  postponed  the  more  op-  naval  improvements  of  coast  defences,  to  which 

FiStTou  's^^^^rl^^t  X^niaS^^T^u  *»»«  ^ing  r^ers  at  the  ooncluBion  of  Ma  speech 

you  not  refusing  your  assent  to  the  propositions  of  *®  tollows. 

my  Government.    A  bill  will  be  laid  before  you  to  A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  the— almost  completed 

alter  the  legal  mode  of  procedure  in  the  assessment  — works  of  the  first  German  naval  station,  a  menu- 
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ment  teatiMnff  before  Europe  the  ener^iy  and  intel-  cntnrs.  (22  per  cent,  less) ;  raw  woollen  .yam, 

^^?^^±rtS^^r?e'^^^^  iy<^^  ??tnrs,  (4^  per  cent,  less);  woollen 

kchieTement  of  a  great  national  objort.    In  the  iWelj  *^?®  V°'?^I,  «»*°™.  (21  per  cent.  more), 

and  diligent  aympathy  with  our  maritime  interests,  The  Nortb-German  merchant  narj  consisted 

which  actuates  the  population  of  the  North>Oerman  in  1869  of  6,110  ships,  with  a  united  tonnage 

coast  rf^on,  I  have  reoogn3«d,inth  joyous  satisfac-  of  1,299,984.17  tons,  of  which  146,  with  102,- 

tion,  the  expression  of  national  feeling  which,  with  -i  in  i^  *'     -     ^.^   ntAjimprn      Of  fhAOA     R  ftTft 

increwing  power,  pervades  all  parted?  the  ooimon  -ir^  l?^!*- S?  ^^®*^.®";   ,.'^^  ^^^^        ^'^^^ 

Fatherland,  and  ripena  the  fferms  which  we  in  com-  ^"1^  642,805.79  tons  (mcludmg  60  steamers 

mon  have  laid  in  our  Bund  Constitution.  I  therefore  with  9,669,190  tons),  belong  to  Pmssia;  440, 

confide  wiUingly  in  the  prospect  that  the  allied  Gov-  with  89,686.04  tons  (including  1  steamer  of  210 

^tomJi^  Sstftu^ToM^'m^  *^^^'  *^  Mecklenburg;  666,  with  64,264.42 
SSSrS^nt  whi<i'the  EiidSath  hiS^heretofoJe  exi  *?°?»  *<>  Oldenburg ;  46,  with  111,642  tons  (in- 
tended to  them.  cludmg  21  steamers  with  66,886  tons),  to  Ln- 
The  harmoniouB  action  of  the  allied  Governments  beck ;  483,  with  266,466.60  tons  (including  40 
and  the  people's  representatives  in  the  common  hibor  steamers  with  89,613  tons),  to  Hamburg,  and 

K**  ^xTS.e^'lf  T^l^ek^r  Se"«'r  «<«'  ^th  28^^0.50  tons  (including  24  steam- 

anoe  with  which  Germany  calculates  upon  the  pres-  ers  with  47,228  tons),  to  Bremen, 

ervation  and  strengthening  of  its  internal  and  exter-  The  Korth-German    North    8ea  merchant 

nal  peace.    With  this  confidence,  gentlemen,  I  ex-  fleet  consisted,  in  1869,  of  2,982  ships,  with  a 

ppcss  the  hope  of  greeting  you  again^  n«rt  year,  total  tonnage  of  760,809.67  tons,  including  76 

•nd^eveu  soon  after  its  commencement,  m  this  same  steamers,  with  87,871.62  tons,  akd  the  Baltic 

fleet  as  containing  2,128  vessels,  with  639,674 
The  imports  into  the  Zollverem  in  the  first  tons,  including  71  steamers,  with  14,277.88 
half  of  1869  compared,  on  the  whole,  favor-  tons.  These  ships  are  classified  as  follows: 
ably  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1868,  coasters,  under  80  tons,  831  Pmssian,  2  be- 
as  the  following  rSsumS  will  show:  Of  the  longing  to  Mecklenburg,  192  to  Oldenburg, 
important  articles  the  following  qnantities  paid  and  2  to  Hamburg  together  627 ;  from  30  to 
duty  or  were  admitted  duty  free :  raw  cotton,  100  tons,  1,066  Prussian,  17  belonging  to 
1,191,252  centners  (compared  with  the  pre-  Hecklenbnrg,  180  to  Oldenbnrg,  11  to  Ham- 
ceding  year,  2.9per  cent,  less);  twist,  163,827  burg,  20  to  Bremen,  together  1,284;  of  100 
cntnrs.  (8  per  cent,  less) ;  dye-woods,  839,784  tons  and  npward,  1,886  Prussian,  421  belong- 
cntnrs.  (1.6  per  cent,  more);  indigo,  21,790  ing  to  Mecklenburg,  198  to  Oldenburg,  46  to 
cntnrs.  (8  per  cent  more) ;  rwsins,  1,488,429  Lubeck,  470  to  Hamburg,  286  to  Bremen,  to- 
cntnrs.  (42  per  cent,  more) ;  steel,  28,900  cntnrs.  gether  8,299  vessels.  Of  the  130  great  North- 
(18  per  cent  more);  coarse  hardware,  140,717  German  ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons,  14  are 
cntnrs.  (124percent  more);  iron  ore,  2,237,867  Prussian,  87  belong  to  Hamburg,  and  79  to 
cntnrs.  (48  per  cent  more);  flax  and  hemp,  Bremen. 

519,379  cntnrs.  (21  per  cent,  less) ;  grain.  According  to  a  table  compiled  from  ofiEicial 
18,217,077  Boheffels  (43  per  cent,  less) ;  green  sources  showing  the  telegraphic  communica- 
GoncaTe  glass,  12,893  cntnrs.  (169  per  cent,  tion  of  the  North-Ge^nan  Confederation,  there 
more) ;  raw  hides,  814,682  cntnrs.  (80  per  cent,  were,  at  the  end  of  December,  1868,  8,180 
more) ;  machines,  principally  of  cast  iron,  German  miles  of  telegraphic  lines  in  actual 
84,000  cntnrs.  (33  per  cent  more) ;  do.,  chiefly  operation,  10,400  miles  of  telegraphic  wires, 
of  malleable  iron,  17,023  cntnrs.  (41  per  cent  and  993  telegraphic  stations  in  the  territory 
more) ;  raw  linen  thread,  machine  spun,  81,266  of  the  Confederation.  Of  these  stations  237 
cntnrs.  (97  per  cent,  more) ;  gray  packing  linen,  were  in  charge  of  government  telegraph-ofli- 
60,399  cntnrs.  (11.7  per  cent,  more);  un-  cers,  683  were  combined  with  post-oflices,  and 
bleached  linen,  28,789  cntnrs.  (81  per  cent  73  were  conducted  by  private  persons.  Be- 
more)  ;  wine,  808,294  cntnrs.  (49  per  cent  sides  these,  there  were  676  railway  telegraph- 
more)  ;  dried  fruit,  127,363  cntnrs.  (64  per  stations  in  localities  where  there  were  no  gov- 
cent  more) ;  171,283  tons  herrings  (28  per  emment  stations.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
cent,  more) ;  coffee,  808,601  cntnrs.  (4.8  per  number  of  telegraphic  machines  amounted  to 
cent,  more) ;  salt,  429,104  cntnrs.  (18  per  cent.  2,058.  In  the  government  telegraph  service 
less) ;  raw  tobacco,  296,910  cntnrs.  (46  per  there  were  8,062  employis  and  561  messengers 
cent,  less) ;  tea,  7,756  cntnrs.  (12.4  per  cent  and  assistants.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
more);  olive-oil  for  machinery,  80,082  cntnrs.  4,804,600  telegraphic  dispatches  were  sent  in, 
(63  per  cent  more)  ;  linseed  oil,  196,217  and  of  these  3,644,660  were  for  the  interior, 
cntnrs.  (69  per  cent  more) ;  tallow,  96,030  435,051  belonged  to  the  Telegraph  Union,  and 
cntnrs.  (28  per  cent  more) ;  raw  silk,  15,967  824,909  were  international.  The  number  of 
cntnrs.  (8.6.  per  cent  less) ;  coal,  16,996,208  dispatches  which  arrived  was  4,343,767 ;  8,- 
cntnrs.  (7  per  cent,  more) ;  turf,  224,365  883,235  were  delivered,  3,893,081  telegraphed 
cntnrs.  (9iper  cent  more) ;  petroleum,  710,520  farther,  and  1,049,083  transferred,  so  that  the 
cntnrs.  (2  per  cent  more) ;  norses,  21,748  (9.9  entire  amount  of  all  the  dispatches  which 
per  cent  less) ;  oxen,  46,807  (20  per  cent,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  oflScials  was 
more) ;  cows,  28,007  (9.9  per  cent  more) ;  pigs,  17,474,756.  Out  of  this  number  about  432,000 
273,018  (29  per  cent  more) ;  raw  wool,  868,729  wore  through-dispatches.    The  entire  proceeds 
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for  internal  dispatches  were  918,984  thlrs. ;  eleven  polytechnio,  and  nineteen  special  eom- 

the  share  ^oi'i^^  f^^i^  dispatches  partiallj*  mercial  schools. 

forwarded  hj  other  companies,  819,080  thlrs. :  The  following  cities  of  the  confederacj  have 

for  international  dispatches  697,4T4  thlrs. ;  and  more  than  50,000  inhahitants :  Berlin,  703,000 ; 

for  throngh-dispatches  188,086  thlrs.  Hamhnrg,  218,000;  Breslan,  167,000;    Dres- 

The  new  arrangement  that  came  into  opera-  den,  156,000 ;  Cologne,  120,000 ;  Konigsbni^, 

tion  at  the  German  telegraph  offices  in  1869  106,000;  Magdeborg,  101,000;  Leipsio,  92,000; 

might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  Dantzic,    88,000  ;     Frankfort -on -the -Main, 

conntries.     Parts  of  telegrams,  even  single  78,000;  Hanover  and  Stettin,  74^000;  Aix-la- 

words,  may  now  be  registered,  the  Govern-  Ghapelle,  68,000 ;  Bremen  and  Altona,  67,000 

ment  undertaking  to  guarantee  their  correct  each;    Barmen  and  Elberfeld,   65,000  each; 

transmission.    Guaranteed  words  are  under-  DUsseldorf,  63,000;   Chemnitz,  69,000;  Cre- 

lined,  and  are  simplj  charged  a  double  rate,  feld,  64,000. 

Hitherto  the  charge  has  been  the  full  double  GOD,  Chuboh  of.    The  Rev.  E.  H.  Thomas, 

price  of  the  whole  telegram.    The  monej-or-  editor  of  the  Chureh  Advocate^  Lancaster,  Pa^ 

der  system  between  the  large  cities  of  North  tbe  principal  organ  of  this  Church,  gives  the 

Germany  and  the  United  States  was  put  in  following  summary  of  its  condition  in  the  year 

operation  on  February  1,  1869.  1869 :  * 

On  May  80, 1869,  a  Protestant  Congress  was  '*  The  Church  of  God  in  North  America  has 

held  at  Worms,  which  included  representatives  a  membership  of  from  26,000  to  80,000 ;  about 

from  all  the  states  of  Germany.    It  resolved,  by  400  organized  churches,  850  licensed  ministers, 

a  unanimous  vote,  against  the  Pope's  exhorta-  ten  A^nTial  Elderships  in  full  connection,  and 

tion  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  in  Texas,  separated  during  the  war,  but 

condemned  the  Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus,  waiting  for  reconstruction  and  reunion ;  one 

and  gave  a  declaration  concluding  in  the  follow-  General  Eldership  composed  of  delegates  from 

ing  words:  '^  Finally,  we  declare  all  efforts  with-  all  the  Annual  Elderships,  which  meets  every 

in  the  Protestant  Church  tending  to  establish  three  years.    It  meets  in  May  and  June  of  next 

hierarchical  power  of  the  clergy  and  an  ex-  year  in  this  city  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania), 

elusive  dominion  of  dogmas  as  a  denial  of  tiie  We  have  one  Church  organ,  the  Church  Adt<h 

Protestant  spirit,  and  stepping-stones  only  to  taU^  and  one  Sunday-school  paper,  the  Sun- 

Bome.    Convinced  that  snpineness  and  indif-  day»9chool  Qem^  both  published  in  this  city. 

ference  on  the  ^art  of  many  Protestants  have  We  have  as  yet  but  one  institution  of  learning, 

furnished  a  mam  support  to  the  reactionary  Centralia  College,  Kansas.    In  faith  Armenian, 

Church  party,  and  constitute  also  the  princi-  in   practice  Baptist,  but  open  communion ; 

pal  impediment  in  the  most  powerful  German  church  government  Presbyterian,  with  an  itin- 

state  against  national  and  church  revivifica-  erancy,  without  bishops  or  presiding  elders, 

tion.  we  admonish  all  our  brethren  in  faith  to  be  Our  Elderships  are  located,  three  in  Pennsyl- 

vigilant,  and  combine  together  in  a  strong  bul-  vania  and  Maryland  (one  GermanX  two  in 

wark  against  all  tendencies  menacing  spiritual  Ohio,  one  in  Michigan,  one  and  part  of  another 

and  conscientious  freedom.^*  in  Indiana,  and  one  and  a  portion  of  another 

A  "  Social-democratic  "  Congress  was  held  in  Illinois,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  in  Texas." 

at  Eisenach  in  August,  1869,  consisting  of  262  The  ninth  triennial  meeting  of  the  General 

delegates  from  198  places.     It  declared  that  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in  North 

political  freedom  is  the  indispensable  prelim-  America  was    held  in  Lancaster  City,  Pa., 

inary  condition  for  the  social  delivery  of  the  on  the  27th  of  May,  1869.     Ministerial  and 

working-classes ;  that  the  necessity  of  common  lay  delegates  were  in  attendance  frt>m  the  fol- 

and  harmonious  efforts  suggests  an  organiza-  lowing  Elderships :  East  Pennsylvania,  TTest 

tion  of  the  socialistic-democratic  party  to  work  Pennsylvania,  East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana, 

for,  an  equal,  universal,  and  secret  suffrage ;  the  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

introduction  of  direct  legislation  by  the  peo-  Michigan,  and  the  German.    The  charter  of 

pie,  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  of  classes,  incorporation  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Le- 

property,  birth,  and  faith;  the  establishment  gislature  was  adopted.     A  favorable  report 

of  a  national  militia  instead  of  standing  armies,  was  made  of  the  mission  at  Chicago,  where 

separation  of  church  and  state,  full  liberty  of  the  work  of  establishing  the  Church  has  been 

the  press  and  of  assemblage;  free  public  in-  progressing  under  difficulties,  but  with  increas- 

struction,  abolition  of  aU  indirect  taxes  and  mg  success  for  five  years.   A  permanent  church 

introduction  of  a  direct  and  progressive  in-  organization  has  been  obtained,  and  a  church 

corae  tax.  property  of  considerable  value.    Six  or  eight 

A  Teachers'  Congress,  in  Berlin,  in  May,  missions  are  also  in  successftil  operation  in  the 
1869,  was  very  numerously  attended,  not  less  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership,  of  which  the 
than  4,000  pedagogues  from  all  parts  of  Germa-  Philadelphia  mission  is  the  most  prosperous, 
ny  having  joined  in  it.  Their  discussions  and  Several  missions  have  been  opened  on  the  Mis- 
resolutions  were  mainly  directed  toward  the  souri  River,  and  one  is  contemplated  among 
separation  of  the  school  from  the   church,  the  freedmen  in  the  South.    Increasing  inter- 


Among  the  numberless  institutions  of  learning    "7| jr 

there  are  now  in  Germany  sixty-two  industrial,    ucai  ^AbMmc  forll^ 
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est  is  taken  in  misdons  among  the  ministers  attended ;  on  the  second  evening  he  fell  to  the 
and  members,  and  the  contributions  for  this  floor  aDconscions,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
pnrpose  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  nnm->  programme,  and  was  only  restored  after  he  had 
bers  and  resources  of  the  denomination  than  been  removed  to  his  hotel.  He  lingered  in 
ever  before.  But  little  progress  has  been  made  great  suffering  for  a  littie  more  than  three 
in  educational  enterprises.  Plans  prepared  at  wedcs,  and  died,  mourned  by  many  thousands 
the  previous  triennial  meeting  for  the  estab-  of  Uie  best  citizens  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Mr.  Gotts- 
lishment  of  a  central  school  have  not,  for  pru-  chalk  was  as  distinguished  as  a  composer  as  he 
dential  reasons,  been  carried  into  effect.  A  was  as  a  pianist ;  indeed,  his  composition  was 
new  appeal  was  made  to  the  members  for  do-  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  his  playing, 
nations  and  bequests  for  the  endowment  of  the  brilliant,  ingenious,  dashing,  at  times  dreamy, 
proposed  institutioni  Permission  was  given  and  always  graceftilly  adapted  to  the  sentiment 
the  German  £ldership  to  extend  its  work  of  the  hour.  Many  of  his  compositions  are 
througbout  the  United  Btates,  without  con-  well  known  and  familiar  to  thousands  of  play- 
fining  itself  to  particular  bounds.  The  Church  ers.  His  ^^Baiyo,"  "Night  March,'*  ^^ Soldier 
Advocate  at  Limcaster,  Pa.,  was  adopted  as  the  Song,**  *'  Apotheous,"  "  The  Bamboo,"  "  The 
organ  of  the  Church,  and  provision  made  for  Plantain-Tree,"  "Savannah,"  "The  Ossianio 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  elderships  Dance,"  "  The  Harvest  Girl,"  "  The  Night  of 
in  its  columns,  so  that  no  pamphlet  reports  the  Tropics,"  "  Tonng  Harry's  Chase,"  "  Iota 
win  be  issued.  The  next  session  of  the  Gen-  Aragonesa,"  "Manchega,"  "  Portorella  e  Cava- 
eral  Eldership  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  Here,"  and  his  arrangement  of  "  God  save  the 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1872.  Queen,"  are  among  diose  of  his  pieces  which 
GOTTSCHALE,  Louis  Mobe au,  an  American  will  live.  His  private  life  was  very  gentle  and 
pianist  and  musical  composer,  bom  in  New  Or-  amiable,  and,  among  the  members  of  the  nota- 
leans,  La.,  May  8, 1829 ;  died  at  T^uca,  a  suburb  bly  irritable  musical  profession,  few  men  have 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  December  18,  1869.  been  so  widely  and  greatly  loved  as  ho.  He 
His  fondness  for  music,  and  his  precocious  skill  had  received  several  foreign  orders  and  dcc- 
as  a  player,  were  remarkable.  He  gave  his  orations  for  his  eminence  as  a  pianist ;  among 
first  concert  when  but  seven  years  old.  He  them  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
was  bat  twelve  when  his  father  sent  him  to  and  that  of  the  order  of  Isabella  tbe  Catholic. 
Paris  to  complete  his  musical  education.  In  GOUGH,  Field-Marshal  Hugh,  Viscount,  K, 
April,  1845,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  S.  R,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  S.  L,  a  distinguished  British 
that  city  as  a  pianist,  after  four  years  of  close  soldier,  commander-in-chiefofthe  British  Army 
application  under  MM.  Hall6  and  Bamaty  to  in  the  Chinese  and  Sikh  Wars,  bom  in  Limerick, 
the  mastery  of  the  piano,  and  a  very  tiiorough  Ireland,  November  8,  1779 ;  died  in  London, 
course  in  harmony  under  M.  Maleden.  He  March  2,  1869.  He  entered  the  army  in  1794, 
continued  his  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  and  in  1796  participated  in  the  capture  of  the 
musical  composition  till  1848,  when  he  gave  a  Dutch  fleet,  m  Saldanha  Bay,  and  the  Dutch 
series  of  public  concerts  in  Paris,  in  which  he  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  next 
achiered  a  great  success.  In  1849  he  appeared  served  in  the  West  Indies ;  was  present  at  the 
through  the  season,  in  the  principal  towns  of  attack  on  Porto  Rico,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Switzerland;  in  1850  and  '51  he  was  again  in  Surinam.  In  1809  he  went  to  the  Peninsula 
Paris,  and  again  won  the  highest  praise,  and  and  commanded  the  Eighty-seventh  Infantry 
his  concerts  were  thronged.  In  1852  he  tested  at  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Barossa,  Yittoria, 
with  equal  success  the  extremely  critical  and  and  Nivelle,  for  which  he  received  a  cross.  He 
not  easoly  satisfied  musical  world  of  Spain.  In  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Cadiz 
1853  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  and  Tarifa,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
he  was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed.  He  head.  It  was  his  regiment  that  at  the  battle 
had  given  numerous  concerts  in  all  our  prin-  of  Barossa  captured  the  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
cipal  cities,  and  had  also  visited  Mexico,  the  French  regiment,  and  at  Vittoria  he  secured 
western  coast  of  South  America,  and  Australia,  the  baton  of  the  French  MarshalJourdan.  He 
In  Jime,  1869,  after  having  spent  considerable  was  severely  wounded  a  second  time  at  Nivelle. 
time  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  he  In  1841-'42  he  commanded  the  land  forces  in 
came  to  Bio  Janeiro,  where  he  was  most  cor-  China,  and  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
dially  received.  He  showed  the  same  generous  made  the  attack  on  Canton  he  was  made  a 
and  liberal  nature  there  which  had  always  dis-  G.  C.  B.,  and  when  the  campaign  was  concluded 
tingnished  him,  responding  freely  to  every  cidl  he  was  knighted.  He  was  next  dispatched  to 
for  his  services  for  institutions  of  charity,  and  India,  where,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1848, 
winning  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  m^m-  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Gwalior 
bers  of  the  musical  profession  by  his  cordial  he  defeated  a  Mahratta  force  at  Mahar^pore 
and  affectionate  manners.  After  giving  numer-  and  captured  flfty-six  guns.  In  1845-'46  he 
ous  concerts,  he  had  arranged  for  a  great  mu-  gained  several  important  vistories  oyer  the 
sical  festival  of  some  weeks,  which  was  to  Sikh  army,  for  which  services  he  received  the 
commence  on  the  24th  of  November.  The  first  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  was 
evening  he  was  very  successftd,  and  the  per-  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  also  conducted  the 
formance  was  the  delight  of  the  thousands  who  campaigns  of  1848-'49  against  the  Sikhs  in  their 
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last  desperate  straggle,  finally  subdaing  his  Victoria;  bom  November  9,  1841;  married, 

determined  enemy,  bat  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  March  10,  1868,  to  the  Princees  Alezaadra, 

life.    His  skill  and  saocess  won  for  him  ad-  eldest  daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  present  King 

ditional  rank  in  the  peerage,  while  the  East  of  Denmark.   The  actaal  administration  of  the 

India  Company  granted  him  an  annual  pension  affairs  of  the  Government,  except  in  some 

of  £2,000  a  year.     Parliament  conferred  a  minor  details,  is  confided  to  the  Cabinet,  which 

similar  pension  on  him  and  his  next  two  sac-  is  of  the  same  political  character  as  the  ma- 

cessors  in  the  viscountcy.    Lord  Goagh  was  jority  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for  the  time 

colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Goards,  colonel-in-  being.  The  present  Cabinet,  which  was  formed 

chief  of  the  Sixtieth  Royal  Rifles,  colonel  of  December  9,  1868,  consists  of  the  following 

the  London  Irish  Volanteer  Rifles,  a  Knight  members:    Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad> 

of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  of  St.  stone.  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 

Charles  of  Spain,  and  a  Pnvy  Coancillor.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  High  Chim- 

GRAHAM,  Thomajs,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Mas-  cellor ;  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
ter  of  the  Mint,  an  English  physicist  and  Lord  President  of  the  ConncU;  Ri^^t  Hon. 
chemist,  bom  at  Glasgow  December  21,  1805 ;  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Right 
died  in  London,  September  17,  1869.  He  was  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
educated  at  the  Glasgow  Grammar-School  and  oheqaer ;  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Brace, 
Glasgow  University,  and  afterward  spent  two  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; 
years  at  Edinbar^h,  in  the  special  study  of  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secretary  of 
chemistry.  On  his  return  to  Glasgow  in  1828,  State  for  the  Foreign  Department ;  Right  Hon. 
he  established  a  laboratory  there  for  the  prac-  Earl  Granville,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
tical  study  of  chemistry.  He  was  very  soon  loniol  Department ;  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card- 
appointed  lecturer  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  well,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
and  Andersonian  professor  in  the  aniversity.  ment ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Secretary 
In  1887  he  was  caUed  from  this  professorship  of  State  for  the  Indian  Department;  Right 
to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  London  IJni-  Hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Ohildera,  First 
versity,  which  he  held  with  a  constantly  in-  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Right  Hon.  John 
creasing  reputation  till  1865,  when  he  succeeded  Bright,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Right 
Sir  John  Herschel,  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescae,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Among  the  chemical  discoveries  for  which  he  Ireland ;  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
was  honorably  known,  was  that  of  the  law  of  ton,  Postmaster-General ;  Right  Hon.  G.  Joa- 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  for  which  the  Royal  ohim  Gdsohen,  President  of  the  Poor-law 
Society  of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  Keith  prize  Board.  Besides  these  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  1884.  In  1862  the  Royal  Society,  London,  (whose  numbers  vary  in  different  administra- 
of  which  he  had  been  a  fellow  since  1836,  be-  tions,  the  Commissioner  of  Works,  Chief  Seo- 
stowed  the  Copley  medal  on  him  for  his  valuable  retary  for  Ireland^ostmaster-General,  and  the 
speculations  on  the  constitution  of  phosphates  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  being  som'e- 
and  other  salts,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  times  Cabinet  officers,  and  at  others  not  hav- 
dlffasion  of  liquids,  and  the  new  method  of  ing  a  seat  in  it),  there  are  from  twenty  to 
separation  by  dialysis.  Mr.  Graham  was  rec-  twenty-five  other  ministerial  officers  not  be- 
ognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  in  Eu-  longing  to  the  Cabmet,  but  usually  in  sympa- 
rope,  and  had  received  numerous  honors  at  thy  with  it,  and  holding  their  appointments, 
home  and  abroad  for  his  attainments.  The  with  a  single  exception,  from  the  Premier  for 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France  the  time  being.  The  Commander-in-chief  of 
elected  him  a  corresponding  member  in  1848,  the  army  is  a  cousin  of  the  Queen,  and  his  po- 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  sition  is  not  affected  by  Cabinet  changes,  but 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  in  1855.  Of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
his  somewhat  numerous  scientific  treatises,  his  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty, 
"Elements  of  Chemistry,"  a  complete  manual  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  the 
on  the  subject,  is  best  known,  and  has  been  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generd,  the  Judge- 
widely^  circulated  in  England,  Germany,  and  Advocate-General,  and  several  other  officers, 
the  United  States.  are  appointed  by  the  Premier  in  power.    The 

GREAT  BRITAII^,  or,  The  UznrKD  King-  present  ministry,  which  is  the  most  decidedly 
DOM  OF  GBBA.T  Britaint  AND  Irelakd.  Area,  Liberal  one  which  has  ever  held  the  reins  of 
120,879  English  sqaare  miles.  Population,  ac-  government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  came  into 
cording  to  the  census  of  1861, 29,321,288 ;  esti-  power  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  November, 
mated  population  in  July,  1869,  80,621,431.  1868,  which  returned,  under  the  new  Reform 
Government,  constitutional  monarchy.  Queen,  law,  so  large  a  Liberal  minority,  that  the  Con- 
Victoria  I.,  born  May  24,  1819 ;  succeeded  to  servative  ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  had 
the  throne  June  20,  1837 ;  crowned  June  28,  appealed  to  the  people  in  that  election,  finding 
1838;  married  February  10,  1840,  to  Prince  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority,  threw  np 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  who,  on  his  their  places  without  notice,  and  without  wait- 
marriage,  became  Prince-Consort ;  widowed,  ing,  as  was  customary,  for  the  assembling  of 
December  14,  1861.  Heir-apparent,  Albert  Parliament.  The  questions  on  which  that 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Queen  ministry  had  made  shipwreck,  and  which  the 
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new  Cabinet  were  expected  to  meet  in  a  very 
different  way,  were:  the  disendowment  and 
disestablishinent  of  the  Irish  Ghnroh ;'  the 
dispositian  of  the  difficult  and  complicated 
Fenian  question,  and  the  subject  of  tenant 
rights;  the  claim  of  the  Irish  people  to  in- 
dependent representation  and  legislation  in 
regard  to  local  matters ;  educational  reform. 
It  was  not  expected,  of  course^  that  all  these 
questions  could  be  settled  in  a  single  session 
of  Parliament,  but  they  were  all  pressing 
for  a  hearing,  and  must  be  disposed  of  in 
their  order.  The  Disraeli  Cabinet,  though  able 
and  adroit,  had  iiBiled  to  win  tiie  coiSdence 
and  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  intelligent  Eng- 
lish Toters,  and  they  looked  to  the  new  Cabinet 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ^ve  a  fair  and  legitimate 
expression  to  their  views  on  these  important 
questions.  The  engrossing  subject  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session  of  1869  was  the  Irish 
Cburoh  disendowment  and  disestablishment 
question.   (See  Avguoah  Chxjbohbs.) 

The  only  topic  of  special  moment  in  its 
relation  to  the  United  States,  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  on  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnscm  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
the  subsequent  r^eotion  of  that  treaty  by  the 
Senate,  with  but  a  solitary  vote  in  its  favor. 
A  gross  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Sumner^s 
position  and  statements  (his  speech  was  not 
published  by  any  of  the  English  papers)  led  to 
mtense  excitement  both  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  nation ;  but,  as  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  precluded  for  the  time  any  fur- 
ther negotiation,  there  was  no  action  taken  on 
the  subject  in  Parliament.    Later  in  the  year. 


after  Mr.  Motley  had  been  received  as  the 
minister  fi-om  the  United  States,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  some  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims  took 
place  between  him  and  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  comm&reial  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  much  better  than  in  previous 
years.  The  plentiful  crops  of  1868,  tiie  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  were  imported  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  better  and  more  honest  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Joint-Stock  Companies, 
and  the  absence  of  any  considerable  causes  of 
political  disquietude,  were  among  the  causes  of 
a  higher  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  In 
1869  the  cereal  crops  were  of  average  amount 
and  good  quality,  and  there  were  no  grounds 
for  apprehending  the  necessity  of  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  breadstuffs,  which  id- 
ways  produces  a  depression  in  trade.  The 
Fenian  excitement  was  not  as  rife  as  in  former 
years,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  was  a  material  reduction  in  the 
numbers  and  estimates  for  the  army. 

The  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  very  largely  developed.  There  are  66 
railways  in  the  kingdom,  having  an  aggregate 
length  in  October,  1869,  of  18,669  miles.  The 
traffic  receipts  for  the  weelt  ending  October  81, 
1869,  was  £818,696  =:  $4,068,480  gold,  and,  as 
this  was  about  an  average  week  of  the  traffic, 
it  would  indicate  an  average  yearly  business  of 
about  $210,000,000.  Of  these  66  railways,  14 
have  an  extent  of  9,896  miles,  and  an  annual 
income  of  $176,826,000  gold.  The  following 
table  gives  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
great  roads  of  the  kingdom  up  to  July, 
1869: 


KAME  OF  RAILWAY. 


,  Great  Eastern 

Oreat  Northern 

Great  Western 

London  and  Northwestern  .... 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  ) 
Coast f 

London  and  Southwestern 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.. 

Metropolitan,  including  Me- ) 
trqpolitan  Biatrict  and  St.  >- 
John's  Wood ) 

Midland , 

North  London 


Southeastern 


Total miles. . . . 


HUMoptn. 


746 

43T 
1,886 
1,446.5 

S86.5 

621 
186.75 

12.5 

798 
12 

846 


6,268.25 


AittoatefCaidtal 
•xptndcd. 


£29,472,080 
21,821,860 
49,822,154 
67,950,200 

17,609,894 

17,288,241 
17,828,811 

10,511,478 

84,799,940 
8,308,417 

20,170,788 


£280,078,298 


Armig*  eoftpar 


£89,507 
48,7^2 
86,928 
40,076 

47,858 

88,178 

129,191 

( 898,686 ) 

4  906,188  V 

( 842,864 ) 

44,051 

275,701 

58,297 


8«nl-AimMl 

IHrUad. 

J«l7,  IMt. 

58.  p.  Ct. 
21  p.  Ct. 
£1  p.  Ct. 
21  p.  ct. 

nil. 

2  p.  ct. 
nil. 

2  p.  ct. 

21  p.  ct. 
8i  p.  ct. 

IJ  p.  ct. 

Tcrailnu. 


Bishopsffate. 
King^s  Cross. 
Paddinffton. 
Euston  Square. 

London  Bridge. 

"Waterloo. 
London  Bridge. 

Moorgate  street. 

King's  Cross. 
Broad    and    Fon- 

church  Streets. 
London  Bridge. 


Thus,  less  than  half  the  length  of  railway  of    vomber,  1868,  furnished  the  data  for  the  fol- 
the  United  Kingdom,  6,268^  miles,  cost  £280,<    lowing   table  of   electors   in    England   and 
078,298  =  $1,400,891,490 ;  whUe  48,860  miles    Wales : 
of  railway  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
enormously  expensive  Pacific  roads,  cost  $2,- 
212,412,719,  or  about  one-third  more  for  nearly 
eight  times  the  length. 

Statieticsfor  1868-'69.— The  Reform  Act  of 
1868  materially  increased  the  number  of  elec- 
tors.   The  registration  for  the  election  of  No- 


Elaetoniii 
1868. 

BMtoribi 
'  18U. 

Inemae. 

Boroughs  ......... 

1,220,715 
791,916 

614,026 
542,688 

706,689 

Counties 

249,288 

Total 

2,012,681 

1,056,659 

955,972 
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Showing  that  the  namher  of  electors,  or  as  we  independent  of  the  Queen's  private  revenue  as 

should  say  of  voters,  was  nearly  doubled.  With  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  which  is  about  $145,000 

this  enlargement  of  the  franchbe,  however,  more,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  income  as 

the  registered  voters  are  not  quite  one-tenth  Duke  of  Oomwall,  which  is  about  $276,000  per 

of  the  population,  while  in  the  United  States  annum. 

the  voters  range  from  one-fifth  to  two-ninths       The  Army  and  Ncny  expenses  are  estimated 

of  the  population.  at  £24,227,000  =$121,185,000,  an  nnusaally 

Finances.    1.  B&D^niie  and  Expenditure. —  small  sum,  the  expenditure  for  these  two  de- 

The  revenue  actually  collected  for  the  year  partments  in  the  year  ending  March  80, 1869, 

ending  March  81,  1869,  was  £72,691,991  =s  having  been,  including  part  of  the  cost  of  the 

$862,959,955,  and  the  expenditure  £75,497,816  Abyssinian  expedition,    £81,366,545  =  $156,- 

=  $377,489,080,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  nearly  882,725. 

$14,500,000  to  be  made  up  from  the  receipts  of  The  eolUction  of  the  revenue  was  estimated 
the  next  year.  This  deficiency  was  due  main-  to  cost  £4,976,000  =  $24,880,000. 
ly  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Abys-  The  packet  service,  £1,090,000  =  $5,450,000, 
sinian  War  in  1868.  The  new  Ohancellor  of  and  miscellaneoue  eivil  service  estimate  in- 
the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  Robert  -  Lowe,  eluding  the  Ohurches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  a  new  method  of  collecting  Ireland,  Education,  British  Museum,  etc., 
the  revenue,  by  a  single  payment  made  early  £9,530,000  s=  $47,650,000. 
in  the  year,  instead  of  divided  payments  The  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
through  the  year  as  heretofore,  and  estimated  the  interest  and  management  of  which  con- 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  thereby  of  £8,-  sumes  about  two-fifths  of  the  gross  income  of 
350,000  =  $16,750,000.  The  estimates  of  the  kingdom  in  any  given  year,  amomited  in 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  1869,  including  the  terminable  annuities  as 
March  31,  1870,  were,  revenue,  £72,855,000  =  they  stood  that  year,  to  £796,a61,067=$3,984,- 
$864,275,000,  and  expenditure  £68,228,000  =  805,835  in  gold.  The  average  share  of  each 
$341,115,000.  Of  this  estimated  revenue  £22,-  individud  of  the  population  in  the  national 
450,000  =  $112,250,000  was  expected  from  debt,  in  1869,  was  £25  lis.  2d.  =$127.79,  and 
customs  or  duties  on  imports ;  £20,450,000  =s  in  the  annual  interest,  178.  7d.  =:  $4.89. 
$102,250,000,  from  excise,  which  includes  dis-  The  Abmt  and  Nayt.  1.  Army, — ^The  total 
tilled  spirits,  wines,  beer  and  ale,  alcohol,  array  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
tobacco  and  snuff,  tea,  chiccory,  patent  medi-  1869-70  was  127,886  men,  viz. :  7,578  com- 
cines,  vinegar,  race-horses,  railway  travel,  missioned  officers;  18,898  non-commissioned 
and  licenses  from  certain  classes  of  dealers ;  officers,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  and  106,- 
from  stamps,  £9,850,000  =  $46,750,000,  under  490  rank  and  file.  The  staff  and  departmental 
which  are  included  nearly  the  same  items  as  officers  numbered  875.  The  salary  of  the  Fie]^- 
in  our  revenue  laws;  from  assessed  taxes,  Marshal,  General-commanding-in-chief  (the 
including  armorial  bearings,  carriages,  horses,  Duke  of  Cambridge)  is  £5,999=:$80,000.  (This 
and  duties  on  horse-dealers,  houses,  and  male-  is  aside  from  his  annuity  of  £12,000=$60,000 
servants,  £3,550,000  =  $17.750,000 ;  from  in-  as  Duke  of  Cambridge.)  The  pay  of  a  general 
come  tax,  £8,800,000  =  $44,000,000.  The  commanding  an  army  is  £3,458=$17,290;  of 
income  tax  in  England  is  laid  under  Schedule  a  general  not  in  the  field,  £2, 075 =$10,375; 
A,  on  the  income  from  lands,  tenements,  and  of  a  lieutenant-general,  £1,888 =$6,915;  of  a* 
is  5d.  in  the  pound,  equal  to  2.08  per  cent,  on  mijor-general,  £691  =$8,455 ;  of  a  brigadier- 
the  valuation;  in  Schedule  B, on  occupiers  of  genera^  £520=$2,600;  of  a  colonel,  £416= 
farms,  etc,  2id.  per  cent,  in  the  pound,  equd  $2,075.  As  most  of  the  general  officers  are  also 
to  1.04  per  cent. ;  on  the  same  classes  in  Scot-  titular  colonels  of  regiments,  and  draw  pay  for 
land  and  Ireland,  lid.  in  the  pound,  or  about  0. 71  that  office,  though  the  duties  are  performed  by 
per  cent ;  under  Schedules  C  and  D,  embracing  a  lieutenant-colonel,  their  pay  is  not  so  meagre 
incomes  from  other  sources,  5d.  per  pound,  equal  as  may  be  supposed.  Most  of  those  who  have 
to  2.8  per  cent.  Incomes  under  £100  =  $i500  seen  service  have  also  some  pension,  annuity, 
gold,  are  exempt,  and  from  incomes  of  £200  =  or  special  allowance,  and  as  all  but  members 
$1,000,  £60  =  $300  is  deducted.  From  crown  of  the  aristocratic  families  are  practically  ex- 
lands,  £375,000  =  $1,875,000  was  expected ;  eluded  from  the  higher  offices  of  the  army, 
from  the  post-office,  £4,880,000  =  $24,400,-  they  have  ii^ually  other  sources  of  income  aside 
000 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  £3,000,-  from  their  military  pay. 
000  =  $15,000,000.  Of  the  expenditures  £26,-  The  British  forces  in  India,  for  the  year 
700,000  =  $138,500,000,  was  for  the  interest  1869-70,  amounted  to  68,707,  of  whom  8,596 
and  management  of  the  national  debt.  £1,-  were  commissioned  officers,  5,299  non-com- 
700,000  =  $8,500,000  gold,  for  the  ehargee  on  missioned  officers,  and  54,812  rank  and  file. 
t7^  consolidated  fund,  of  which  about  £500,-  Aside  from  these  two  armies,  there  was  pro- 
000  =  $2,500,000  gold,  was  for  the  Queen's  vision  made  for  four  classes  of  reserve;  the 
civil  list,  or  her  personal  income  and  the  sup-  disembodied  militia,  whose  number  was  stated 
port  of  the  royal  household,  and  for  annuities  to  be  128,971 ;  tJie  yeomanry  cavalry,  15,455 ; 
and  pensions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  the  volunteers,  199,306,  of  whom  but  174,548 
members  of  the  royal  family — this  sum  being  were  reckoned  efficient ;  and  the  army  reserve, 
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incIadiDg  enrolled  pensioners,  the  nnmber  of  nal-labor  dass,  or  23,000,000  of  the  population, 
whom  18  not  given.  The  allowance  for  army  the  ratio  being  $54.35  per  head  to  the  latter  and 
expenses,  £1^280,400  =  $71,152,000,  for  the  $250  to  the  former  class.  The  income  of  the 
year  1869-^70,  was  divided,  as  nsnal,  into  four  mannal-labor  class  is  not,  with  very  rare  ex- 
classes  :  the  expense  of  the  regular  forces,  ceptions,  made  the  subject  of  direct  taxation. 
£7,885,700=$89,428,500;  the  pay  and  allow-  The  income-tax  is  collected  from  the  upper 
ance  of  the  four  classes  of  reserves  named  and  middle  classes,  almost  exclusively,  and 
aboTe,  £1,587,200  rs  $7,686,000 ;  for  effective  mainly  from  less  than  three  millions  of  these, 
servioes,  the  necessary  stores,  ammunition,  The  amount  of  income-tax,  in  the  year  1868-^69, 
military  education,  military  surveys,  etc.,  was  £8,618,000  =  $43,090,000,  of  which  about 
£2,624,700  =  $18,128,500 ;  and  non-effective  one-third  was  from  property  in  lands,  tenements, 
services,  such  as  rewards  for  distinguished  ser-  and  hereditaments :  one-twentieth  from  lease- 
vice,  pay  of  general  officers,  retired,  full,  and  holders,  one- tenth  from  profits  arising  from 
half-pay  pensions,  etc.,  £2,182,800  =  $10,-  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities, 
914^000.  payable  out  of  the  public  reyenue  (analogous 

2.  Naity. — The  British  navy,  like  the  army,  to  our  income-tax  on  the  dividends  of  United 
has  a  great  burden  of  superannuated  and  re-  States  bonds),  eleven  twenty-fifths  from  profits 
tired  ofiicers  borne  on  its  pay-rolls,  which  adds  arising  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  employ- 
largely  to  its  cost,  while  contributing  nothing  to  ment,  and  one-sixteenth  from  salaries,  stipends, 
its  efficiency.  Thus  there  are  three  admirals  or  annuities,  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
of  the  fleet,  all  past  service ;  twenty  admirals,  4.  Commxbce  i.ki>  Industbt. — The  total 
of  whom  only  two  are  in  commission ;  twenty-,  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
four  vice-admirals,  of  whom  only  six  are  in  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1869,  was 
commission ;  and  forty-eight  rear-admirals,  of  £294,698,608  =  $1,478,468,040.  The  total  ex- 
whom  only  six  are  in  commission.  The  amount  ports  were  £227,778,454=  $1488,892,270. 
appropriated  for  this  non-effective  service  was  Of  the  imports,  £227,700,061 =$1,188,600,805, 
£1,516,525  =  $7,582,625.  One  hundred  and  were  from  foreign  countries ;  and  of  these 
sixty  ships  of  all  sizes  were  in  commission  for  £43,062,873  =  $215,811,855  were  from  the 
foreign  service,  and  121  for  coast-guard  and  United  States.  There  were  from  the  British 
duty  on  the  nome-stations,  receiving-ships,  possessions  (colonies),  £66,908,547  =  $884,- 
tenders,  tugs,  etc. ;  and  849  were  in  reserve  or  967,785.  Of  the  exports,  £174,060,626  = 
building,  very  few  of  which  could  be  put  in  $870,808,180,  were  to  foreign  countries,  of 
commission  without  considerable  delay,  and  which  £23,801,851 =$119,009,255,  were  to  the 
many  were  nearly  worthless.  This  fleet  was  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  British 
maimed  by  88,644  sailors,  officers,  and  men:  possessions  were  £58,7l7,828=$268,589,140. 
6,455  boys,  and  6,988  marines ;  maldng  a  total  Of  the  imports,  £180,906,116,  or  more  than 
na^al  complement  of  47,097.  The  iron-clad  three-sevenths  were  composed  of  five  articles, 
fleet,  in  September,  1869,  consisted  of  29  steam-  raw  cotton,  grain,  wool,  tea,  and  raw  silk.  Of 
ships  completed  and  in  commission,  and  14  in  cotton,  the  total  value  imported  was  £55,198,- 
various  stages  of  building,  several  of  which  522  =  $275,992,610,  a  decided  falling  off  from 
have  since  been  finished  and  put  in  commis-  1866,  when  the  cotton  import  was  valued  at 
sion.  These  48  iron-clads  will  have  cost,  when  about  $390,000,000.  The  difference  was  due 
completed,  about  £10,700,000  =  $58,500,000.  mainly  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
Several  of  them  are  very  formidable  vessels,  Of  grain,  the  amount  imported  was,  £39,420,- 
the  Monarch,  one  of  the  latest  and  costliest  290  =  $197,101,450.  Of  wool,  £15,114,805  = 
(her  bills  for  construction  exceeding  $1,900,-  $75,574,025;  of  tea,  £12,431,454  =  $62, 157,- 
000),  being,  perhaps,  the  finest  armored  ship  270,  and  of  raw  silk,  £8,741,045  =  $48,705,225. 
afloflit.  She  is  of  iron  throughout,  carries  seven  The  five  principal  articles  of  export  made  up 
guns,  and  is  of  1,100  horse-power,  and  very  £118,659,595  =  $568,297,975,  or  almost  ex- 
fast,  actly  one-half  the  total  exports  of  the  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  navy,  for  1869-70,  These  articles  were  cotton  manufactures,  £67,- 

was  £9,996,641  =  $49,983,205.  541,291  =  $887,706,455 ;  woollen  and  worst- 

8.  Lirooics.— It  is  estimated  that  three  per  ed  m^ufactures,  £19,525,645  =  $97,628,225 ; 

cent.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  milhon  iron  and  steel,  £15,021,907  =  $76,109,585  ; 

of  the  population  of  the  United  Khigdom,  be-  linen  manufactures,  £7,094,819=$85,47l,595. 

long  to  the  landholder  or  aristocratic  dass,  in-  The  customs  revenue  is  collected  almost  entirely 

eluding  the  families  of  the  350,000  landholders ;  from  duties  on  the  following  articles  of  import, 

about  20  per  cent.,  or  6,000,000,  to  the  middle  all  the  rest  with  very  trifling  exception  being 

class,  traders,  and  brain-workers,  and  77  per  free :   chiccory,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  coffee, 

cent.,  or  28,000,000,  to  the  lower  dass,  or  com  (or  grain),  dried  firuits,  including  currants, 

manual  laborers.    The  total  annual  income  of  figs,  prunes,  and  raisins,  rum,  brandy,  and  other 

the  population  is  estimated  at  £600,000,000  =  spirituous  liquors,  sugar,  molasses,  tea.  tobacco 

$3,000,000,000,  of  which  £350,000,000  =  $1,-  and  snuffy  and  wine.    Nine-tenths  of  the  whole 

750,000,000  belongs  to  the  upper  and  middle  revenue  is  collected  frqm  spirituous  liquors, 

classes,  that  is,  to  7,000,000  of  the  population,  wine,  tobacco,  and  sugar  and  molasses, 

and  £250,000,000=$1,250,000,000,  to  the  man-  Shipping, ^Th^  number  and  tonnage  of  rcg- 
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istered  sailing-yessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade  were  so  high  that  nearly  all  the  manufacturers 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,1869,  was  11,787,  and  importers  lost  money.  In  1869  the  im- 
of  a  hurden  of  804,749  tons,  and  employing  portation  was  still  heavier,  but  with  a  some- 
89,448  men,  exclusive  of  the  masters.  The  num-  what  better  market.  t 
ber  of  steam- vessels  in  the  home  trade  the  same  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  sev- 
year  was  729,  of  158,265  tons'  burden,  and  em-  eral  branches  of  textile  industry  in  England 
ploying  9,755  men.  The  number  of  sailing-  and  Wales,  in  1868,  was  678,884.  Of  these, 
vessels,  partly  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  857,052  were  employed  in  cotton  mannfac- 
foreign  trade,  was  1,482,  of  240,921  tons'  bur-  tures;  101,988  in  woollen;  128,410  in  worsted; 
den,  and  employing  8,688  men ;  of  steam-vessels  89,956  in  silk ;  21,859  in  flax ;  1,880  in  hemp ; 
in  the  same  trade,  184,  of  52,150  tons'  burden,  1,760  in  jute ;  6,419  in  hosiery ;  8,187  in  shod- 
and  employing  2,839  men.  In  the  foreign  trade  dy ;  828  in  horsehair ;  19  in  felt ;  8,821  in  elas- 
exdusively,  there  were  7,806  sailing-vessels,  tic  goods;  and  6,755  in  lace.  In  Scotland  and 
measuring  8,646,150  tons,  and  employing  105,->  Ireland,  184,630  persons  are  employed  mainly 
704  men,  and  862  steam-vessels,  measuring  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
619,199  tons,  and  epiploying  81,568  men ;  linen  goods.  The  totals  for  the  United  King- 
making  a  total  of  22,250  vessels,  of  5,516,434  dom  in  textile  industries  are,  6,417  foctories ; 
tons'  measurement,  and  employing  197,502  41,516,484  spindles;  549,865  power-looms; 
men.                                                                     horse-power, ,  steam,  887, 851,  and  water, 

The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  ship-  29,880 ;  total  number  of  persons  employed, 

ping,  British  and  foreign,  at  ports  of  the  United  857,964. 

Kingdom,  in  the  year  ending  January  1, 1869,  Minerals  and  MetaU, — ^The  total  production 

was  of  British  vessels,  22,660,424  tons,  and  of  of  minerals  and  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

foreign  11,020,555  tons,  making  a  total  of  88,-  in  the  year  1868,  was  of  the  value  of  £48,525,- 

680,979  tons ;  the  British  vessels  being  two  to  524  =  $217,627,620.  The  most  important,  both 

one  to  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together,  in  quantity  and  value  of  these  products,  was 

The  American  tonnage  entering  Britbh,  or  coal,  of  which  108,141,157  tons  were  raised,  of 

indeed  any  other  foreign  ports,  is  very  small,  the  value  of  £25,785,289  =  $128,926,445.  Next 

less  than  one-third  what  it  was  before  the  war,  in  value  was  pig-iron,  of  which  4,970,206  tons 

thanks  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama,  were  smelted,  valued  at  £12,881,280=$61,906,- 

Shenandoah,  etc.    During  the  year  1868,  879  400.    Of  copper,  9,817  tons  were  produced, 

sailing-vessels  and  282  steamers,  with  anaggre-  valued  at  £761,602  =  $8,808,010,  and  157,835 

gate  tonnage  of  879,578  tons,  were  built  in  the  tons  of  copper  ore  were  raised,  valued  at  £642,- 

United  Kingdom.    The  total  number  of  vessels  108  =  $3,210,515 ;  of  lead,  71,017  tons  were 

belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  January  1,  produced,  value  £1,878,404  =  $6,892,020,  and 

1869,  was  40,299;  tonnage,  7,235,702,  and  they  95,236  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised,  value,  £1,- 

employed,  including  masters,  841,149  men.  150,768  =  $5,758,840 ;  of  tin  ore,  18,953  tdns 

Textile  Industry. — The  total  import  of  cot-  were  raised,  value,  £770,205  =  $3,851,0^,  and 

ton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868  was  9,800  tons  of  metallic  tin  produced,  valued  at 

8,660,127  bales,  or  1,828,084,016  lbs.    Of  this,  £901,400  =  $4,507,000.      Of   silver,   885,542 

915,120  bales,  or  822,620,480  lbs.,  were  export-  ounces,  value,  £229,778 =$1,148,865.     Of  salt, 

ed.    In  the  first  six  months  of  1869,  1,681,953  1,518,840  tons  were  produced,  valued  at  £927,- 

bales  were  received,  indicating  an  import  for  227  =$4,636,135;  or  clays,  fine  and  fire,  1,01 2,- 

the  year  of  about  8,100,000  bales,  or  about  479tons,of  the  value  of  £317, 770  =  $1,588,850. 

550,000  bales  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Emigration. — ^The  total  number  of  emigrants 

The  import  of  wool  in  1868  was  252,744,155  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868, 

lbs.,  and  the  export  105,070,311  lbs.,  leaving  to  all  Quarters,  was  196,321.    Of  these,  155,532 

147,673,844  lbs.  of  imported  wool  for  home  came  directly  to  the  United  States ;  21,062  to 

consumption.    To  this  is  to  be  added  the  home  British  America  (and  the  greater  part  very  soon 

product,  the  atnount  of  which  is  not  stated.  to  the  United  States) ;  and  12,809  to  the  Ans- 

The  imports  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  during  tralian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand.    Of  these 

1868,  were  very  large  in  consequence  of  the  par-  196, 821  emigrants,  58,268  were  English,  14, 954' 

tial  failure  of  the  fiax  crop  in  Ireland  and  Scot-  Scotch,  64,961  Irish,  and  51,956  foreigners, 

land  in  the  preceding  year.    Over  $21,000,000  while  the  origin  of  6,182  was  not  distinguished ; 

worth  of  flax  were  imported  between  January  44,809  were  married ;   107,468  were  single ; 

and  November,  1868,  and  very  large  quantities  adults,  88*416  were  children  under  12  years 

of  Manila,  Bussian,  and  East-India  hemp  and  of  age,  and  of  these,  8,096  under  one  year.    Of 

jate.    Yet  neither  the  woollen  nor  the  linen  theadults,94,765  were  men,  and  57,012  women, 

manufacture  yielded  satisfactory  returns  to  the  Of  the  men,  14,454  had  trades ;  7,258  were 

manufacturers.  farmers,  50,515  were  general  or  agricultural 

The  imports  of  raw  silk  during  the  year  1868  laborers,  7,171  were  gentlemen,  professional 

were  6,837,862  lbs.,  the  greater  part  being  Chi-  men,  and  merchants.    Of  the  women,  8,592 

nese,  Japanese,  and  Bengal  silks ;  the  Persian,  were  domestic  servants.    In  1869,  the  eraigra- 

Itolian,  and  Brntia  silk  amounting,  in  all,  to  tion  was  much  larger,  owing  to  the  oontmued 

less  than  400,000  lbs.    The  export  of  raw  and  depression  in  many  branches  of  business,  and 

thrown  silk  was  4,030,000  lbs.    The  prices  it  is  likely  to  increase  still  farther  for  some 
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time  to  oome.    Just  at  the  dose  of  the  year  ceding  that  ending  in  March,  1868.    For  the 

1869,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  under  the  year  ending  March,  1869,  the  retnms  were  not 

presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  receiv^ed.    jFor  the  year  ending  March,  1868, 

of  devising  ways  and  means  for  promoting  and  the  number  receiving  in-door  relief  was  150,- 

greatly  enlarging  the  emigration  to  the  United  040 ;  those  in  receipt  of  ont-door  relief,  842,- 

States  and  the  British  colonies.    At  this  meet-  600,  giving  a  total  of  992,640,  and  making  with 

ing,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  James  Lawrence  that  the  other  panpers  of  that  year  a  grand  total 

there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  2,027,463  for  England  and  Wales  done.  The 

who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  help  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  these  de- 

to  emigrate  to  Canada,  Australia,  or  the  Uni-  pendent  classes  alone,  in  that  year,  was  £8,- 

ted  States,  on  condition  of  afterward  repaying  108,829=|40,544,145.  That  these  figures,  large 

the  amount  advanced  to  them.     The  Lord  as  they  are,  have  been  materiidly  increased  m 

Mayor  said  that  there  were  between  70,000  the  nearly  two  years  which  have  since  elapsed 

and  80,000  skilled  artisans  who  could  not  at  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  idl  those  who 

this  time  find  employment  in  England,  and  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  condition 

added  that  he  felt  that  the  sending  of  skilled  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain, 

laborers  out  of  the  country  was  sending  away  In  Scotland  the  latest  return  of  paupers  and 

the  very  best  portion  of  the  community,  but  dependants  is  to  the  14th  of  May,  1868,  and 

there  was  no.idtemative,  they  must  either  re-  gives  the  total  as  128,976.  exclusive  of  the 

move  them  or  starve  them.    The  rate-payers  casual  poor  and  vagrants,  whose  number  is  not 

are  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  constantly-in-  given.  If  these  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
creasing  poor  rates,  that  they  declare  that  un-  '  the  permanent  paupers  whidti  they  do  in  Eng- 

less  reheved  they  must  soon  become  paupers  land,  they  should  make  the  grand  total  about 

themselves.  222,000,  and  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  de- 

P€ntperi$m  in  the  United  Kingdom, — The  pendent  poor  to  the  whole  population  about 

increase  of  pauperism  since  1866  has  been  one  to  fourteen. 

alarming.  lliere  had  been  a  period  of  great  In  Ireland  the  returns  are  for  the  year  end- 
distress  from  the  dearth  of  cotton,  culminating  ing  February  20,  1869,  but  are  obscure.  We 
in  the  winter  of  1862-^63  {eee  Annual  Cyolo-  gather  from  them  that  in  that  year  288,958 
P.SDIA  for  1868),  but  from  that  time  until  the  were  relieved  in  the  work  or  alnishouses,  and 
autumn  of  1866  there  had  been  a  fair  amount  19,624  receiving  oiit-door  relief.  Elsewhere 
of  prosperity  among  the  working-classes.  The  they  state  that  medical  out-door  relief  was  fur- 
financial  panic  of  that  year,  and  the  subsequent  nished,  during  the  year,  to  767,759  cases,  or 
extreme  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  about  one  in  every  eight  of  the  population.  The 
wool,  silk,  and  other  raw  materials,  have  con-  vacancy  which  is  so  common  m  IrMand  seeks 
tinned  to  exert  a  malign  influence  upon  manu-  relief  generally  in  begging,  and  hence  the  va- 
factaring,  and  the  number  not  only  of  unskilled  grants  are  not  on  the  books  of  the  poor-law 
but  of  skilled  laborers  who  are  only  kept  firom  unions  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  they 
starvation  by  the  aid  received  from  the  Poor-  are  in  England. 

Law  Unions  is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficul-  Statistics  of  Grime, — ^The  number  of  persons 

ties  with  which  the  statesman  is  called  to  grap-  committed  for  trial  for  felony  in  Eugland  and 

pie.  When  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  are  Wales,  in  1668,  was  20,091;  of  these  15,088 

in  receipt  oftemporary  or  permanent  relief  from  were  convicted,  and  5,015  acquitted.    In  con- 

the  constituted  authorities,  aside  from  the  aid  vict  prisons  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  6,920 

afforded  by  private  charity,  and  when  a  very  male  convicts,  and  about  1,800  female  convicts, 

considerable  proportion  of  this  pauperized  class  Aside  from  these  there  are  a  very  large  num- 

are  skilled  workmen  of  various  tr»les,  there  is  ber  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  on  summary 

ground  for  suspicion  of  wrong  policy  i»ome-  process  (in  police  courts,  and  before  county 

where.    In  the  year  ending  on  Lady's  Day  or   borough   magistrates).     These   summary 

(abont  the  20th  or  25th  of  March),  1866,  the  convictions  amounted,  in  1867,  to  885,889,  out 

entire  number  receiving  permanent  parish  re-  of  474,665  persons  proceeded  against.    There 

lief  from  the  poor-law  guardians  in  England  *  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  was 

and  Wales  was  920,844.    Of  these  149,820  were  less  in  1868.    In  1867  there  were  167,252  per- 

able-bodied  paupers,  and  the  remainder  not  sons  in  prison  on  the  29th  September,  and  145,- 

able-bodied.  In  1867  the  number  was  958,824,  184  had  been  committed  to  prison  during  the 

and  the  proportion  about  the  same.  •  In  1868  year.    There  is  but  slight  variation  in  these 

it  had  risen  to  1,034,823,  of  whom  185,630  were  aggregates  from  year  to  year.    There  were  on 

able-bodied.    In  1869  the  number  was  1,089,-  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  64  reformatory  and 

649,  and  183,162  were  able-bodied.    But  these  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive 

numbers  do  not  include  vagrants,  nor  the  so-  of  Ireland),  and  6,248  children  in  them.    The 

called  casual  poor,  to  whom  temporary  re-  annual  expense  was  £121,697=$608,485. 

lief  is  given.    In  this  class  (divided  into  in-  In  Scotland,  in  1868,  there  were  8,884  per- 

door  and  out-door  relief)  are  included  the  sons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  of  whom 

greater  part  of  these  unemployed  workmen.  2,822  were  tried,  2,490  convicted,  and  297  ac- 

A  report  laid  before  Parliament  in  June,  1869,  quitted.  This  was  exclusive  of  summary  trials 

gives  the  number  of  these  for  each  year  pre-  by  police  justices  and  burgh  magistrates.  How 
Vol.  iz.— 21.    a 
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many  there  were  of  these  does  not  appear,  in  these  elementary  schools  is  very  low,  though 

The  namber  of  vagrants  reported  bj  the  con-  improving,  and  better  than  in  the  schools  not 

stabularj  for  the  year  ending  March,  15, 1869,  taught  by  certificated  teachers.  Diotation-exer- 

was  68,036.    The  namber  had  increased  5,962  cises,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  roles 

from  the  previous  year,  and  18,664  in  two  ofarithmetic,  are  the  usual  range  of  stucUes^  and 

years.  even  in  these,  a  considerable  proporticm  of  the 

In  Ireland,  in  1868, 4,127  persons  were  com-  scholars  (20.7  per  cent,  the  inspectors  say) 

mitted  for  trial,  of  whom  2,894  were  convict-  cannot  pass  even  the  very  low  grade  of  exami- 

ed,  and  1,709  acquitted.    The  summary  trials  nation  instituted  by  the  inspectors.  The  average 

are  not  reported.  wages  of  certificated  masters,  from  all  sonroes. 

The  police  force  of  England   and  Wales,  were,  in  1868,  £91 6s.  =  $456.50  (about  $38  per 

which  moludes  the  metropolitan,  city,  and  month),  and  this  was  an  advance  of  $21  on 

borough  pohce,  and  the  county  constabulary,  1866.    Of  certificated  mistresses  of  the  highest 

numbered  in  January,  1868,  26,078  persons,  grade,  the  average  salary  was,  in  1868,  JB56  2a. 

and  its  entire  cost  for  the  year  precedmg,  was  =  $280.50.  an  increase  of  $5.50  on  1866.     Of 

£1,920,508=$9,602,540.    The  police  force  in  certificated  mistresses  of  infant-schools,   the 

Scotland,  in  1869,  was  1,878.    In  June,  1869,  average  salary,  in  1868,  was  £54  16s.  =  $274, 

the  police  force  in  Ireland,  including  an  extra  an  advance  of  $11.50  on  1866.    fifty-two  per 

force  of  137  men,  for  Cork  city,  was  12,994  cent,  of  the  teachers  had,  in  addition,  a  house 

men,  and  380  horses.    Its  entire  cost  for  the  or  lodgings  (mostly  in  the  country)  rent-free, 
year  preceding  was  £899,872=:$4,499,360.  The  buildings  for  Kormal  SchooU  have  cost 

EDUOA.TiON.—The  grant  for  popular  educa-  £445,977  =  $2,229,885,  of  which  £308,010  = 

tion  in  Great  Britain,  in  1869,  was  £840,711=  $1,540,050  was  subscribed,  and  £187,967  = 

$4,208,555,  and  in  Ireland,  £373,950 =$1,869,-  $689,885  granted  by  the  Government    The 

750,  making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  expenditure  for  these  for  1868  was  £100,586  = 

of  $6,073,805  for  a  population  of  over  30,000,-  $502,930.    There  were  2,286  resident  students, 

000.    The  number  of  schools  receiving  annual  906  male,  1,880  female ;   and  1,245  non-resi- 

grants  in  Great  Britain,  September  1,  1868  dents,  457  males,  and  788  females.    Of  the 

(the  latest  report  yet  published),  was  14,824,  great  endowed  schools,  the  colleges  and  nni- 

besides  which  748  were  simply  inspected,  mak-  versities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  full  acooont 

ing  a  total  of  15,572  schools,  an  increase  of  981  has  been  given  in  previous  volumes  of  the 

from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  certifi-  Aststjkl  CTOLOPiSDiA. 

cated  teachers  was  13,387;  of  assistants  1,279;        Relioiocs    Statistios.  —  The    Established 

and  of  pupil  teachers  13,187.    The  capacity  Church  in  England  (Protestant  Episcopal)  is 

of  these  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  governed  by  2  archbishops,  26  bishops  (24  of 

scholars  was  about  2,400,000,  but  the  attendance  them  in  the  House  of  Lords),  30  deans,  71  arch- 

at  the  time  of  inspection  was  1,527,665 ;  the  deacons,  610  rural  deans,  and  about  18,000 

average  attendance  wa?  1,241,780,  or  about  clergy  of  all  classes.    The  incomes  of  Uie  two 

five  per  cent,  of  the  population.    The  main-  archbishops,  £15,000  =  $75,000,  and  £10,000 

tenance  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  1868,  =  $50,000,  and  of  several  of  the  bishops,  are 

cost  £1,552,542=$7,762,750,  of  which  £484,-  large,  but  many  of  the  13,000  benefices  have 

010 =$2,420,050  was  from  the  government  ap-  but  a  small  income.   The  whole  annual  income 

propriation,  and  $5,342,660  from  endowments^  of  the  Established  Church  is,  in  round  nnm- 

scholars*  fees,  and  the  funds  of  the  National  bers,  about  £5,000,000  =  $25,000,000.     The 

School  Societies.    These  societies,  numberiug  church  population  is  estimated  at  12,500,000, 

194,745  members,  paid,  in  1868,  for  these  ele-  and  there  are  5,500,000  church-sittings  avful- 

mentary  schools  from  their  subscribed  funds  able  for  them.    The  Established  Church  in 

£492,941  =$1,971,764,  and  in  addition  £144,-  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  disestablished  in  Jann- 

547=$722,735  for  building  school-houses,  and  ary,  1871,  Ibiaa  about  700,000  members,  2  arch- 

£28,540=$142, 720  for  the  support  of  training-  bishops,  10  bishops,  and  about  1,700  clergy, 

colleges.    Besides  these  annual-grant  schools,  There  are  also  45  colonial  sees,  with  2,106 

there  are  schools  of  an  inferior  grade  not  in-  clergy,  and  6  missionary  bishops, 
spected,  not  taught  by  certificated  teachers.        The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  England 

and  receiving  no  portion  of  the  government  1  archbishop  and  12  bishops,  67  communities, 

grant,  in  which  there  are  1,017,632  scholars,  232  convents,  and  20  colleges,  1,690  clergy, 

and  321,768  scholars  taughtin  week-day  schools  1,329  churches,  with  about  two  million  adhe- 

of  a  superior  character,  or,  as  we  should  say,  rents ;  in  Scotland,  1  archbishop  and  2  bishops 

the  higher  grade  of  private  schools.  mpartibus  infidelium;  in  Ireland,  4  archbish- 

The  expenditure  for  building  school-houses  ops,  24  bishops,  1,391  clergy,  and  4,490,583 

for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1869,  was  adherents. 

£179,010  =  $895,050,   of  which  £34,463  =        The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 

$172,316,  was  from  public  grants,  and  £144,547  byterian)  has  16  synods,  84  presbyteries,  about 

=  $722,785,  subscribed  privately  or  otherwise.  1,800  ministers,  1,250  churches,  and  1,800  Sun- 

Of  this  last  sum,  £131,338  =  $656,665,  was  for  day-schools,  with  140,000  scholars.    Its  adher- 

Church-o/-England  schools.    The  character  of  ents  number  about  1,500,000.    Its  annual  con- 

the  teaching  and  the  standard  of  attainment  tributions  for  home  and  mission  purposes  are 
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abont  $700,000.    The  Free  Ohnrch  of  Sootknd  The   Morayians,  88    churches,  55  miniflters, 

(Presbjterian)  is  a  Tolantary  church,  a  seces-  5,550  members,  8,220  communicants,  and  6,200 

sion  from  the  Establishment,  and  has  16  synods,  Sunday-scholars.  The  New  Jerusalem  Church 

Tl  presbyteries,  880  ministers,  923  congrega-  has  50  societies,  with  8,724  registered  members, 

tions,  and  aboHt  half  a  million  adherents.    It  56  schools,  and  9,884  Sunday-scholars.    The 

has  81,891  scholars  hi  its  Sunday-schools,  and  Mormons  have  82  churches.    There  are  also 

raised,   in   186T,  £867,527  =  $1,842,685  for  numerous  minor  sects. 

home  and  mission  purposes.    It  has  a  susten-  GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Southeastern  En- 
tation-fhnd,  from  which  is  paid  annually  to  its  rope.    The  present  ruler  is  George  L,  "  King 
clergy  an  average  sum  of  £140  =  $700,  by  of  the  Hellenes,"  bom  December  24,  1845,  the 
way  of  salary,  and  they  have  in  addition,  in  a  third  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  brother-in- 
large  proportion  of  the  churches,  manses  or  law  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  heredi- 
parsonages.     The  other  Presbyterian  bodies  tary  Grand-duke  of  Russia.    Queen  Olga  is  the 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are :  the  United  Pres-  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantino,  a 
byterian   Church,  extending  over  the  whole  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
kingdom,^  with  81  presbyteries,  598  churches,  The  issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons,  Prince 
575  ministers,  and  about  160,000  members,  Constantine,  bom  at  Athens,  August  5, 1868 ; 
which  raises  £260,000  =$1,800,000  for  benevo-  and  George,  bom  June  24, 1869.    The  King 
lent  purposes;    the  Presbyterian  Church  in  has  thus  far  displayed  no  marked  ability,  but 
Ireland,  with  87  presbyteries,  598  ministers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  rules  over  a  disor- 
560  congregations,  128,000  members,  58,000  ganized  country,  inhabited  by  a  race  which  is 
scholars  in  its   Sunday-schools,  and   raising  rather  turbulent  and  lawless,  and  that  the 
£84,000  =  $420,000  for  benevolent  objects;  country  is  laboring  under  financial  misman- 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  with  7  agement  and  the  effects  of  yet  novel  institu- 
presbyteries,    118    churches,    110    ministers,  tions.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  the 
20,000  communicants,  and  15,500  Sunday -schol-  overthrow  of  King  Otho  by  a  successful  revo- 
ars ;  and  six  smaller  bodies,  with  an  aggregate  lution,  by  virtue  of  a  protocol  signed  by  the 
of  about  187  churches  and  186  ministers.  protecting  powers,  June  5, 1868.    He  was  do- 
Of  the  Dissenting  communities,  the  Method-  dared  to  have  arrived  at  his  mcjority,  June 
ists,  divided  into  the  Wesleyan  Body,  the  New  27,  1868,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly ; 
Connection,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bi-  arrived  at  the  Pirsus  on  the  80th  of  October, 
ble  Christians,  and  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  the  next  day  assumed  the  crown.    The 
are  the  most  numerous.    They  count,  in  all,  legislative  power,  according  to  the  Constitution 
abont  618,000  communicants.    The  Wesleyan  of  1864,  resides  in  a  single  Chamber  of  Dcpu- 
Body  has  5,024  chapels,  2,215  ministers,  817^00-  ties,  who  are  elected  for  four  years  by  direct 
members,  and  826,775  Sunday-scholars.    The  vote,  and  are  170  in  number.    There  are  a  su- 
New  Connection  has  659  chapels,  259  circuit,  preme  court  (Areopagus),  four  courts  of  appeal, 
and  1,274  local  preachers,  88,095  members,  a  court  of  claims,  and  sixteen  district  tribunals, 
and  76,416  Sunclay-scholars.    The  Primitive  The  population  of  Greece  proper  is  1,096,810, 
Methodists  have  8,860  chapels,  161,229  mem-  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  251,172,  making  a 
bers,  948  itinerant  and  14,169  local  preachers,  total  of  1,848,522.     The   population  in  the 
and  258,857  Sunday-scholars.   The  Bible  Chris-  towns  has  been  increasing.    The  Greek  rite  is 
tians  have  417  chapels,  65  itinerant  and  957  the  national  religion,  but  the  Latin  rite  is  tol- 
local  preachers,  26,221  members,  and  22,000  crated.    On  the  main-land  the  Greek  Church 
Bonday-scholars.    The  Methodist  Free  Church  has  four  archbishops  and  four  bishops,  in  Pelo- 
has  817  chapels,  271  itii^rant  and  8,246  local  ponnesus  four  archbishops  and  six  bishops,  in 
preacliers ;  70,000  members,  and  140,000  Sun-  the  JSgean  Islands  one  archbishop  and  three 
day-scholars.  bishops,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  five  arch- 
The  Independents  or  Congregationalists  have  bishops  and  bishops.    The  Latins  have  two 
76  associations,  8,800  churches,  2,876  ministers  archbishops  and  four  bishops, 
and  missionaries,  and  about  840,000  members.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  the  Turkish 
The  yfeksh   Calvinistio   Methodists    and  the  Government  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  a 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  who  are  European  Conference  which  had  been  made  by 
also  Congregationsdists  in  doctrine,  have  759  Prussia,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  purpose 
ch^els,  700  ministers,  95,000  members,  and  of  settling  in  a  peaceable  manner  its  confiict 
140,000  Sunday-scholars.  with  Greece.     Its  consent  had^  been  given, 
The  Baptists,  of  whom  there  are  several  sep-  however,  on  the  condition  that  its  ultimatum 
arate  sects,  have  2,447  churches,  2,000  minis-  of  December  11th  should  be  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
ters,  281,506  members,  and  267,896  Sunday-  gotiations.    The  Conference  was  held  in  Paris, 
scholars.    They  raise  for  benevolent  and  mis-  from  January  9th  to  Febraary  18th.  In  its  first 
Honarypurposes  about  $700,000  per  annum.  sitting  it  received  the  following  note,  presented 
The  Unitarians  have  277  ministers,  270  chap-  by  the  Greek  plenipotentiary,  A.  B.  Rangab6 ; 

ek  and  about  80  missionary  stations.   The  Jews  tj     i          *.*  v        vi  4.^ .  ^^*  ♦v.  i«„;i.**««^ 

"Ko^^  on  ..^r^^r^^r^^^  «v>^,,t  inn  «,;«««+^.a  ««^  I  deeply  regret  to  be  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 

r aTSv^^/^^  x^^*^S^?  ^^  ^^^^^     .  you  honoJed  me  with,  to  assiBt  at  the  dttings  of  the 

50,000  adherents.    The  Friends  have  827  meet-  Conference  with  a  oonsultative  voice. 

ing-houses,  665  ministers,  and  17,000  members.  The  object  of  the  Conference  being  to  deal  with  a 
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difference  which  has  sprang  up  between  Greece  and  tiades  Bey,  expressly  told  him  so.  This  denial,  which 
Turkey.  Greece  cannot  take  piart  in  it  unless  she  as-  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  true,  re- 
sists at  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  par^.  She  nudned  without  a  reply.  Action  was,  therefore,  taken 
cannot  accept  a  position  of  inferiority.  at  Constantinople  with  lamentable  precipitancy,  on 

If  one  of  the  oontendinf  parties  is  called  to  sit  in  information  too  lightly  received  and  communicated, 
the  Conference  in  virtue  of  ner  title  of  great  power.  The  rupture  was  provoked  by  an  ultimatum  which 
Qreece.  without  wishing  to  lay  any  stress  upon  that  was  not  justified  by  any  new  or  immediate  oaose. 
appreciation,  cannot  wamii  the  doctrine  that  the  2.  UUwKdvm.'-^aet  us  pass  to  the  ultimatum  it- 
great  powers  only  have  the  right  of  having,  in  con-  self;  let  us  examine  its  conditions,  to  see  how  f*r 
tests  to  which  they  are  parties,  a  voice  whicn  is  re-  they  are  practical  or  just,  and  to  what  point  Greeoe 
fused  to  their  adversaries.  owed  it  to  herself  to  reject  them,  or  could  conform 

If  it  is  because  she  sifped  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  herself  to  them  to  serve  the  interests  of  peace.  These 
1866  that  Turkey  is  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  conditions  are  iive  in  number : 
that  Greece  is  excluded  fh>m  it,  I  am  bound  to  ob-  I^trd  IbiiU, — That  Greeoe  shall  assume  the  express 
serve  that  the  special  incident  to  which  the  Confer-  obligation  to  conform  herself  for  the  Aiture  to  exist- 
ence proposes  to  limit  its  work  has  no  connectlou  ing  treaties  between  herself  and  Turkey,  and  in  gen- 
whatever  with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  which,  era!  to  international  laws. 

being  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  Conference,  presents  Second  Ptnnt,^^'To  punish,  in  conformity  to  the 

the  serious  inconvenience  of  making  an  unequal  posi-  laws,  those  who  have  beenguil^  of  attoocB  upon 

tion  for  the  two  parties  equally  concerned,  and  which  Ottoman  soldiers  or  ciUzens,  ana  to  indemnify  the 

put  forward  mutual  grievances.  victims  of  these  crimes. 

Whether  the  Conference  has  in  view  an  act  of  arbi-  Third  BAnt. — Tiiat  the  Cretan  £unilies  should  be 

tration  or  a  work  of  conciliation,  in  both  cases  Greeoe  allowed  freely  to  embark  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 

must  take  part  in  it  only  on  the  same  footing  as  that  the  Greek  Government  should  effectually  protect 

Turkey.  their  refintry  into  their  own  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  the  present  remonstrance  Fourth  JviiU. — That  the  ships  the  Enosis.  the 

to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  confiding  in  their  Crete,  and  the  Panhellenium,  be  disanned,  or,  at  l^at, 

feeling  of  equity.    In  case  the  Conference  should  that  tne  Greek  porta  be  dosed  against  them. 

not  think  proper  to  do  justice  to  it,  I  am  instructed  to  H/th  Bnnt, — ^That  the  ban&  of  volunteers  now 

withdraw  ana  to  take  no  part  in  its  deliberations.  existing  shall  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  formation 

T     .1.            .            i.       f -D         v<          1  •   •  of  new  ones  shall  be  prevented. 

In  the  ensniiig  note  of  Kangabe,  explaining  ^ 

the  motives  of  his  refusal  to  assist  at  the  Oon-  Having  replied  to  each  of  these  five  points 

ference,  he  states  the  canses  of  the  conflict,  re-  severally,  Rangab^  sums  up  as  follows,  and 

plies  to  the  Turkish  nltimatam,  and  offers  con-  shows  the  willingness  of  Greece  to  accept  an 

ditionally  certain  measures  of  compromise  on  amicable  arrangement : 

the  part  of  his  Government    The  following  is  3^^  ^,  p^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^„^  ^ 

tne  text .  Greece  an  ultimatum  so  ill  supported.     It  also  ac- 

1.  Omuei  of  ths  Oonfliel, — The  powers  assembled  companied  it  by  violent  measures,  which  have  great- 
in  conference  having  decided  that  they  would  confine  ly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  One 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  differ-  of  her  naval  officers  gave  chase  with  hostile  inten- 
ence  only,  without  reference  to  its  primary  cause,  it  tions,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  to  a  merchant-ship 
is  evident  that  the  sole  immediate  cause  to  which  the  with  the  Greek  fiag,  menaced  violent  measures,  and 
rupture  can  be  attributed  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  blocked  up  one  of  the  ports  of  Greece.  The  Greek 
strong  notes  and  the  ultimatum  recentiyaddressed  by  subjects  have  been  requested  to  leave  Turkey  in 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  Greece.  There  has  not  a  very  short  time,  to  the  great  ii^ury  of  their  ma- 
been  on  the  nart  of  the  latter  any  thing  which  could  terial  interests,  and  the  Tunish  portshave  been  shut 
be  oonsiderea  as  a  provocation.  up  to  the  Greek  ships,  thereby  infiicting  on  our  trade 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  constant  attitude  of  an  incalculable  loss.    Greece  has  n6t  had  recourse  to 

Greece  toward  Turkey  during  the  last  three  years  reprisals.    She  deems  it  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  her 

constitutes  this  provocation.  •  This  attitude  is  not  a  by  justice  and  humanity  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible 

new  fact  which  could  properly  justify  a  sudden  reso-  the  disastrous  effects  of^a  confiict,  and  not  to  inake  in- 

lution.    It  has  been,  moreover,  on  mai^v  occasions,  nocents  suffer  by  them.    She  has  dedaied  that  the 

on  the  part  of  the  Greek  minister,,  the  suoject  of  free  Ottoman  subjects  established  on  her  territoiy  would 

explanations,  the  importance  of  which  the  Turkish  continue  to  emoy  the  prolbction  of  her  laws.    Inoon- 

Government  appearea  to  understand  and  to  be  satis-  fonnity  with  tne  decision  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 

fled  with.    After  all,  to  go  back  to  this  distant  cause  crown,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereby  annexed,  she  reoog^ 

would  be  to  overstep  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Confer-  nizes  that  the  Turkish  rear-admiral  was  entitled  to 

ence,  and  Greece  would  then  have  the  right  to  claim  summon  before  the  competent  courts  of  Justice  the 

also  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  captainof  the  Enosis,  of  whose  conduct  he  complains, 

conduct,  and  to  seek  to  justify  the  liveliness  of  her  Having  shown  such  a  spirit  of  moderation,  Greece 

sympathies  for  the  Cretans.  has  the  right  to  insist  that^  before  resuming  her  an- 

But  it  has  been  said,  it  is  just  because  the  griev-  cient  relations  of  friendship  with  Turkev,  Turkey 

ances  were  old,  that  the  cup  was  fUll  of  them,  only  should  authorize,  on  her  own  side,  the  Indictment 

one  drop  was  required  to  make  it  run  over :  this  drop  of  the  Turkish  rear-admiral  on  the  charts  brought 

was  the  insult  given  to  the  Turkish  minister  by  the  against  him  by  the  captain  of  the  Enosis ;  that  she 

volunteers,  who,  on  their  way  to  Crete,  passed  under  should  give  reparation  for  the  treatment  she  has  in- 

his  windows,  in  full  daylight,  with  their  fia^  fiying,  flicted  on  Greeoe ;  that  she  should  indemnlAr  Greece 

the  Greek  Government  bemg  unable  or  unwilling  to  for  all  the  great  losses  she  has  suffered  fh>m  Uie  meas- 

prevent  them.  ures  ordered  by  the  Porte.    Lastiv,  that  she  should 

This  fact,  deplorable  as  it  would  have  been,  even  give  real  guarantees  for  henceforth  behaving  better 

supposing  that  its  authors  had  only  in  view  to  brave  toward  the  Greeks,  and  treating  them  on  the  same 

or  to  compromise  the  gfovemment,  was,  nevertheless,  footing  as  the  subjects  of  the  other  European  nations, 

of  an  order  which,  between  governments  carefid  or  To  sum  up  these  considerations,  we  shall  say  that 

the  peace  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  arrangement  Greece  dedmes  the  responsibility  of  the  imme<liate 

by  en)lanations  or  reparations  demanded  and  re-  cause  of  the  actual  rupture,  reserving  to  herself  to 

ceived  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.    But  the  incident  come  back  to  the  oldest  causes,  should  the  question 

did  not  take  place ;  M.  Delyannis,  the  Greek  Minis-  about  them  be  raised.    Of  the  five  points  of  the  ulti- 

ter  of  Foreign  Affurs,  In  one  of  his  answers  to  M.  Pho-  matum,  the  first  two,  as  in  the  order  enumerated  in 
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this  memoir,  have  no  importaneo  at  all ;  that  the  selves  called  on  to  investiffate  crimes  nor  to  discuss 

third  is  admitted  by  Greece,  entirely  and  without  re-  complaints  prefeired  on  Uiis  point.    As  to  the  do- 

striction ;  that  the  two  others  are  repulsed  by  the  mand  of  the  Bublime  Porte  which  concerns  the  return 

I>nnciple8  of  international  law,  as  well  as  by  the  nsr  '  home  of  the  Turkish  subjects  who  have  taken  refuge 

tional  legislation.    Consequently,  Greece  could  not  on  Greek  territory,  the  Conference  takes  note  of  the 

submit  to  them  without  renouncm^  her  rights,  with-  declarations  made  by  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  in  its 

out  treading  upon  the  liberties  of  her  citixens ;  lastly,  note  of  December  9th,  and  is  convinced  that  it  will,  so 

without  ezposu^  herself  to  consequences  that  woula  fiir  as  depends  upon  it.  fSMsilitate  the  departure  of 

be  full  of  dangers  to  her  as  well  as  to  other  ooun-  such  of  the  Cretan  families  as  may  wish  to  return  to 

tries.    The  ultimatum  ought  to  be  entirely  with-  their  countiy. 

drawn,  partly  as  ui^ust ;  Turkey  ought  to  defer  to  The  Conference  cannot  doubt  that^  in  presence  of 
competent  courts  of  justice  the  conduct  of  the  rear-  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  pleni- 
admiral  and  grant  to  Greece  reparation  and  indemni-  potentiaries  on  the  points  submitted  for  their  con- 
ties  determined  by  an  equitaole  examination,  and  sideration,  the  Hellenic  €k>vemment  will  at  once  rec- 
Turkey  ought  also  to  guarantee  that,  in  the  fUture,  ondle  its  acts  with  the  principles  which  have  now 
she  would  treat  the  Greek  subjects  on  the  same  foot-  beeb  recalled  to  its  recollection,  and  that  the  com- 
ing as  the  most  favored  nation.  On  its  side  the  plaints  expressed  in  the  uUimcdum  of  the  Sublime 
Greek  GoTemment  would  promise,  in  the  most  formal  Porte  will  be  definitely  removed, 
way:  1.  To  put  no  obstacle  to  the  departure  of  the  This  deolaration  win,  without  delay,  be  brought  to 
Candiotas  willing  to  return  to  their  native  country,  the  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet  of  Atnens,  a^  the 
not  to  allow  any  authority  nor  any  Greek  subject  to  plenipotentiaries  feel  convinced  that  the  Sublime 
oppose  such  departure,  and  to  severely  punish  all  rorte  will  abandon  the  measures  announced  by  it  as 
those  who  should  attempt  it.    S.  Not  to  permit  any  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 


should  convey  ammumUon  and  assistance  to  the  was  determined  to  yield,  and  accepted  the  re- 
Cretans.    4.  To  authorise  the  indictment  of  the  cap-  aimifition 

twn  of  the  Enosis  upon  a  legal  complaint  of  the  *^a  i.                 i  ii__.xi          **        ^    x      i.x  • 

Turkish  rear-admiral  *^          ^          *^  After  several  miitless  attempts  to  obtain  a 

After  the  Conference  had  dosed  its  deHber-  ministry  sufficiently  strong  yet  willing  to  snb- 

ations,  Count  Charles  Walewski  was  sent  as  ™^*  ^  the  protocol  of  the  l>aris  Conference,  a 

beare?  of  the  protocol  to  Athens.    The  text  new  mmisbr  was  definitivd^^^^ 

of  the  protocol  is  as  follows :  Febrni^y  6th,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 

T    *i                J />    *i.   J             f  1.              I*  hers:  Zainis,  President  of  Interior:  Sontros, 

JA'rSl«Sot^'^tfTSSfSS  far;   AvieAno    Finance;  Poludixl  jHsticel 

Greece,  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1866  Sarava,   Public   Worship;    Tngetos,   Marine; 

have  oome  to  an  under8tan<ung  to  make  up  the  quar-  Theodore  Delyannis,  Foreign  Affairs  (cousin 

rel  whioh  has  arisen  between  the  two  sUtes,  snd,  of  the  former  minister  D.).    The  latter  at  once 

T^^^^Z^'h^Z'^^^^l^'^^TZ  r^^V'j^  ^.'f'  Conferen«>,  by  the  foUp^tag 

French  to  meet  in  conference.    After  careftd  con-  dispatch,  that  Greece  accepted  the  decision  ot 

sideration  of  the  documents  exchanged  between  the  the  Conference : 

two  governments,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  Athevs,  Ihbrttary  6, 1869. 

to  regret  that,  yielding  to  impulses  by  which  its  pa-  To  the  Ihmch  Minider  of  For^iffn  Ajfain : 

triotism  has  misled  it,  Greece  has  given  ground  for  Sib  :  My  predecessor,  M.  Delyannis,  has  handed 

the  eomplionta  preferred  by  the  Porte  in  her  ultima-  over  to  me  the  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  write 

torn  addreesed  on  December  11  ^  1868,  to  the  Minister  on  the  20tii  of  Januaiy,  together  with  uie  accom- 

for  Foreign  Affidrs  of  his  Minesty  the  King  of  the  panying  declaration  issued  oy  the  plenipotentiaries 

Hellenes.    It  is,  in  ftct,  beyona  doubt  that  the  prin-  of  tne  six  great  powers  assembled  m  conference  at 

ciples  of  the  law  of  nations  rei^uire  of  Greece,  as  of  Paris,  with  a  view  to  examine,  in  a  spirit  of  condliar- 

all  other  nations,  not  to  penmt  the  recruitment  of  tion,  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  oetween  Greece 

bands  on  its  territory,  nor  that  ships  should  be  armed  and  Turkey. 

in  its  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  neighbor-  I  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  de- 

ing  state.    Persuaded,  oesides,  that  the  Cabinet  of  liberations  of  the  Conference  has  been  received  by 

Athena  cannot  misunderstand  the  thought  which  in-  the  whole  Greek  nation  with  sentiments  of  painful 

spires  this  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  protecting  emotion ;  and  as  a  ministerial  crisis  occurred,  and 

powcrB  of  Greece,  as  on  that  of  the  other  powers  who  lasted  for  many  days,  no  reply  could  be  made  during 

signed  the  Treaty  of  1866,  the  Conference  declares  this  interval  to  the  letter  of  your  Excellency, 

that  it  is  incumbcoit  on  the  Hellenic  Government  to  The  ministry  to  which  I  nave  the  honor  to  belong 

observe  for  the  future  in  its  relations  with  Turkey  made  it  its  duty,  as  soon  as  it  wss  ftdly  constituted, 

the  rales  of  conduct  which  are  common  to  all  govern-  to  take  the  contents  of  your  letter,  and  of  the  dedara- 

menta,  and  thus  to  comply  with  the  demands  pre-  tion  accompanying  it,  mto  serious  consideration, 

ferredby  the  Porte,  as  re^irds  Uie  past,  by  at  the  same  The  King's  Government  has  seen,  with  regret,  that 

time  reassuring  it  for  the  ftiture.    Greece  should,  the  minister  of  his  Migesty  at  Paris  could  not  take 

therefore,  for  the  fiitnre  abstain  ftom  favoring  or  tol-  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  by  reason  of  the 

eratlng  the  formation  within  i)a  territoiy  of  aS  bands  position  of  inferiority  in  which  he  was  placed  with 

meant  to  act  against  Turkey,  and  should  take  the  reference  to  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary, 

neoersary  measures  to  prevent  the  armament  in  its  Looking  at  the  unanimify  displayed  by  the  six  chief 

ports  of  vessels  intendea  to  aidj  in  wiiatever  manner,  European  ]^wers^  snd  at  your  declaration  that  the 

any  attempt  at  insurrection  within  the  possessions  plenipotentiaries,  m  dismissing  all  controversy  as  to 

of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  facts,  only  wished  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  conduct 

As  rmffds  the  private  damage  incurred  by  Otto-  whicn  ought  to  govern  the  relations  of  Greece  and 

man  suQects,  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  in  no  way  con-  Turkey,  I  lose  no  time  in  informing  you  that  the 

tests  the  right  of  Turkey  to  recover  judicially  what-  King's  Government  adheres  to  the  general  principles 

ever  compensation  may  be  due,  and  Turkey,  on  its  of  international  law  laid  down  by  the  declaration  of 

side,  having  accepted  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Hellenio  the  Conference^  and  is  prepared  to  regulate  its  atti- 

tribunalsTtne  plenipotentiaries  do  not  consider  them-  tude  in  conformity  with  those  principles. 
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WhUe  praying  your  Exoellencjr  to  bring  ttiis  ad-  ^  Gregory,  by  the  mercy  of  God  ArcbbUhop  of  Con- 

hoBion  to  the  oognlzanoe  of  the  Conference,  I  enter-  ^  BtaD&nople,  the  new  R>me,  and  OBcumeni^  Patri- 

toin  the  hope  that  tiie  six  great  powers,  appreciating  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   Archbishop,  the  Metropoli- 

thedifflcirfties  of  the  situation^  wiU  do  justice  to  the  ^^  if  Canterbury,  iid  Exarch  oi  the  OhrisSns 

desire  of  Greece  to  defer  to  their  wishes,  and  to  con-  ^f  ^^  Anglican  Confession  in  Great  Britain,  the 

tribute  what  In  her  bes  to  the  maintenance  of  general  j^^  AroMbald  Campbell :  peace  from  God  and 

tranqulllijr.          ^     .^  ^                       i.,  v     *  brotherly  salutation  in  Christ. 

I  take  this  onportuni^  to  express  my  high  esteem  Having  reoeived,  with  the  greatest  joy,  the  MghlT- 

for  your  ExoellenwrndremMn,  etc.,  esteemed  letter  sent  by  your  venerable  Simctity  to  o'ur 

liLJ£Ui^UiS£<  r.  iJJfiljX  AJNJNiU.  humility,  we  were  moved  to  the  inmost  heart,  as  was 

The  new  ministry  also  issued  at  once  instruc-  "»««*»  ^^/fi^®  *^"^  T?  ^  ^^^  ^'^/S*^-  ^^ 

♦:^«-  ^^  *»»«  »«n:4.»l«.  ««;i  «««^«i  ^«i^^^  ^/v««  ^  ^^  *ae  fulfilment  of  what  was  at  onoe  a  Chnstuui 

tions  to  the  military  and  naval  officers,  coun-  ^^  canonical  duty,  in  sending  our  Protocyncellns 

termandmg  the  orders  for  warlike  prepara-  to  the  consecration  performed  oy  the  most  oeloved 

tions.  A  Greek  cAc^p'^  ^o^airet  arrived,  March  of  God.  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  the  Lord  Charies 

20th,  at  Constantinople,  to  renew  the  diplomatic  Amyand,  and  also  at  the  communication  in  a  spirit 

relations  with  Turkey.  fL^^l^V^'^Z.fZ^  n^fl^i^flSS^tn  A  ««1 

mi             /^i_      V        1     T                             J3  V  tnere  may  be  upon  eartn  one  elect  nocK  and  one 

The  new  Chambers,  in  June,  were  opened  by  chief  Shepherd— our  Lord,  uniting  those  that  are 

the  Xing.   He  announced  that  new  laws  would  divided,  and  guiding  all,  so  that  they  may  think  and 

^  be  required  for  the  organization  of  the  edu-  speak  the  same  thing,  and  work  together  for  the  in- 

cational  system  of  the  country.    He  said  that  «''«5?e  9.^  His  gngdom.                      /i_,      ^  « 

it  was  the  intention  of  the  nation  to  MM  her  ,o^'A^^\Z\^i^'^rJ^  ^\^^ 

monetary  obligations ;  therefore,  a  lurtner  de-  occasion,  both  to  rejoice  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  to 

velopment   of  her    resources  was  desirable,  codperato  readily  in  eveiy  good  work  and  every  good 

and,  in  that  connection,  proposed  the  cut-  design,  tending  to  the  education  and  perfection  of 

ting,  of  a  ship^anal  through  the  IsthmuB  of  2S^?<3»Sf  ^d*^a!?S^^'^ircr^ 

^215^              .                    t    i.  .»        z»  Jesus.    Nor  do  we  only  pray  for  this;  but  we  also 

The  army  is  composed  of  561  officers,  2,125  expect  and  anticipate  it  from  the  common  Father,  and 

sub-officers,  and  8,rr4  privates — ^total,  11,464;  God  the  Saviour,  and  His  Spirit;  when  many  shall 

but  has  been  raised  to  an  effective  force  of  hejaught,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  most  andent 

81,800,  comprising  14,800  regular  and  17,000  S^p^S^Kr^S^i^^C^^^ 


seven  steamers,  and  twenty-six  transports,  car-  ^  Buj,  as  y^„^^«  „\-^^^^                                    '^ 

^^^i?  ,     -.^^^     ^^*«             -^       .           ^    ^  "w-o  had  not  been  expressly  exhorted  and  requested 

The  budget  for  1868  was :  Receipts,  46,666,-  by  anv  of  the  venerable  Bntish  bishops,  we  would  of 

404  drachmas^  or  $8,066,619.88 ;  expenses,  46,-  ousrefves  havegranted  every  permission  tobiiiy£n^- 

746,000    drachmas,    or    $8,080,205.76,    being  li«h  stran^ere  deceased  witMn  our  cemeteries,  at  the 

$>iM  per  capita^    Thi.,  is  not  a  feir  exhibit,  2?tlt  K'Jd^^rdnie'S&So??''' ^ll^! 

however,  since  the  denciency  for  1864  amount-  then,  we  will  much  rather  permit  for  the  future,  from 

ed  to  6,000,000  drachmas,  and  that  of  1865  to  consideration  to  your  HoBness.  beloved  of  Christ, 

between  four  and  five  millions — ^that  for  1867  M>d  in  recompense,  as  is  meet,  or  the  tribute  of  broth- 

not  yet  having  been  published.   It  is  thus  prop-  eriy  kindness,  wi  the  sole  condition  l^t  no  private 

er  to^infer  a  l^eZjin  last  yearjs  estimV^  feh^JS^^rrieT "^^ "^"^  -thegrom^d 

ine  amount  of  the  public  debt  it  is  difficult  to  Having  very  gratefhlly  received  the  sacred  Prayer 

ascertain.    The  official  account  of  1865  made  Book  of  your  Anglican  Confession,  presented  to  us  by 

it  $51,823,842.76,  or  $88.42  per  capita;  the  you,  we  have  deferred  an  answer  chiefly  on  this  ac- 

made  it  $42,546,588.04,  or  $80.80  per  eap%ta;  how  for  it  inclines  to  or  diverges  from  genuine  Evan- 
while  the  EloiSy  an  Athenian  journal,  produces  gelical  and  Catholic  teachmff ;  and  how  &r  it  oonflrms 
official  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  actually  wiat  statement  of  the  Preface  (p.  7),  that  "  it  oon- 

$88,917,711.52,  or  65.98  per  capita.  i^d^d^^rine^"^*™^  ^"^  ^^       "^  ^^  ^^'  *°^  ^ 

GREIX  OHUROH.*    One  of  tiie  most  im-  *X  the  meTn'time,  having  gladly  received  the  En- 

portant  events  m  the  whole  recent  history  of  cyclical  Epistle  published  by  the  Anglican  bishops 

the  Greek  Church  is  undoubtedly  a  letter  ad-  assembled  two  years  suioe  m  England,  to  which  is 

dressed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  prefixed  the  commendatory  letter  of  jrour  ever-to-be- 


forwarding  a  copy  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.    Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  thev  main- 
The  Patriarch's  letter  is  dated  September  26    tein  the  Creeds  of  one  Holy  and  Apostolic  Church, 

"id 


lated  by  the  Rev.  Gheorge  Williams)  reads  as  all  this  so  distinctly  and  generally  affirmed  m  words, 

follows  :  ^^  rejoiced  greatly  in  our  soul,  suspecting  the  ap- 

, proaon  and  dawn  of  the  gatherinf  together  in  one 

*  For  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Oreek  Church,  sm  ^nd  the  same  fold  of  the  Lord,  and  the  union  of  fdl 

AwDBicAN  AmrniL  Ctolop.«dza  for  1868.  the  spiritual  sheep  elsewhere. 
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Bat  on  dasoendinff  to  the  pftrtioolan  of  the  ooo-  Patriarohatei  directing  each  of  them,  in  ac- 

tenta  of  the  Pnjyer  Jook,  and  of  the  distln^Wied  cordanoe  with  a  request  made  by  the  Arch- 

Confession  of  the  Thirtr-nine  Articles  oontained  in  vs^i,^^  ^^  n««*««K«w,r  ♦^  i^t^^  ^Ia^^  4.^  4.1,* 

it-since  in  the  perusal  of  them,  both  the  statements  ^^^3?  ?^  Canterbury,  to  Msue  orders  to  the 

ooneeming  the  eternal  existenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pnests  m  the  oioceee  to  Dury  m  the  church- 

and  those  conoeming  the  Divine  Euoharist;  ana  yardof  their  parish,  whenever  80  desired,  mem- 

flirther,  those  oonoeming  the  number  of  the  Sacra-  hers  of  the    English   Church    dying  among 

SSS'S«'^Sk!&^^^£!^'^^  t^«m-     The  Patriarch  in  this  letter  directs 

oition,  the  authority  or  the  truly  flranmne  CBcumen-  .1.       -i^            •-^^xi.     v     1*1.  /n.      v  • 

ical  Councils,  the  position  and  mutual  rtsUtions  of  "^**>  ^^^  ^  P"«8*  O'  ^^  ^PSjwb  Church  IS 

the  Chnrch  on  earth  and  that  in  heaven ;  and  more-  present,  then  the  cemetery  shall  be  given  up 

over  the  honor  and  reverence  due  firon  us  to  thoee  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  min- 

who  are,in  theoiy  and  practice,  the  heroes  of  the  igter  of  the  English  Church,  two  priesU  of  the 

faith — ^theadamantme  martyrs  and  athletes — since  we  n«*i»*x^«.^  m%».<«T«  ^1.^11  ZZL^^^JL^  +1,^  Ko^w 

sav,  these  statements  app^red  to  us  to  savor  too  Orthodox  Church  shaU  ac<»inpany  the  body 

much  of  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  said  (p.  692,  01  every  member  of  the  English  Church.    The 

Art.  19),   **  As  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem.  Alexan-  Patriarch  himself  has  selected  from  the  long 

^ia,  «ad  Antloch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  office  for  burial— because  of  its  great  length 

nS^f  ^remSe  IS^t^^wln^Ste^f  fSh  ^^^  "^^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  entire— such  portions  as 

priv«  the  Eastern  Churches  of 'the  orthodoxy  and  ^  ?  J^^"?^^  ^^  *^®  burial^ffice  of  the 

perfeetion  of  the  fiuth— (let  us  be  permitted  to  say  English  Church. 

that  aoousalioBs  of  our  neighbor  are  out  of  place  in  a  The  greatest  trouble  which  the  Greek  Church 

distinguished  Confession  of  Faith>-these  statements  hgg  }^  during  the  present  century  proceeds 

throw  m  into  suspense,  so  that  we  doubt  what  we  ^     ^   Bulgwian  question,  which  has  of  late 

are  to  judse  of  the  rule  of  Anghcan  orthodoxy.  /l  .      ?        *,V7.     ,  m»*^"v"»  ""*""  "«»  "*  *«*»'^ 

We  would  therefore  pray  with  ourwhole  soul  to  the  obtamed  a  pohtioal  no  less  than  an  ecdesias- 

Author  and  Finisher  of  our  salvation  to  enlighten  tical  importance ;  for  a  proper  understanding, 

theunderstandhigof  allwiththeUghtofHisknowl*  a  brief  history  of  the  question  is  indispensa- 
edge,  and  to  make  of  aU  nations  one  speech  of  the  one  -  51^.    After  a  long  contest  between  the  Bulgar 

faith,  and  of  the  one  love,  and  of  the  one  hope  of  the  ^^^„  ^^  j  xv^  /i™u  t?««,v^«a«-  x^  *v^  «a.v.^« 

Gospel :  that  with  one  mouth  and  one  heartfas  mer-  ""^^  ^^  ^^  Greek  Emperors^  m  the  fifth  cen- 

dfulehildran  of  one  and  the  same  Mother,  the  Church  tnry,  Bogoris,  one  of  their  kmga,  established 

—the  Catholic  Church  of  the  First-begotten^we  may  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

glorify  the  Triune  God.  and  accepted  tiie  Christian  religion.    His  peo- 

loved  flock  subject  to  you.  Church  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of 

ApCnnStrtK,  1809.  ^^  Greek  Patriarch  till  fifty  years  later,  when 

Simeon  became  King.    He  broke  the  treaty. 

The  letter  made  a  sensation  both  in  England  marched  agamst  Constantinople  and  compelled 
and  in  the  East,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  the  Emperor,  Bomanus,  to  concede  the  com- 
hopes  of  those  who  look  forward  to  a  final  plete  political  and  ecclesiastical  independence 
union  of  the  Eastern  and  tiie  Anglican  Church-  of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  The  power  of  the 
es.  A  French  newspaper  of  Constantinople,  Bulgarians  ended  with  6imeon.  Overcome  on 
entitled  Ze  Phare  du  JBoiphors,  edited  by  a  the  iTorth  by  the  Russians,  and  on  the  South 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  says :  *^  At  by  the  Byzantines,  they  were  again  placed  under 
the  time  when  PanaUmsni,  represented  by  the  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  and  did  not  regain  the 
Orthodox  Cabinet  of  the  I1  ortin,  is  inciting  the  ei^joyment  of  ecclesiastical  independence  till 
Bulgarians  to  rebel  against  the  (Ecumenical  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  when  the  court  1898  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
of  Bome  is  assembling  the  chie&  of  the  Catho-  For  a  while  many  of  the  Bulgarians  became 
lie  Church  in  order  to  strengthen,  if  possible,  outwardly  Mohammedans,  but,  as  religious  free- 
the  tottering  bans  of  the  temporal  power  of  dom  increased,  returned  to  their  earlier  faith, 
the  Pop^  tibte  union  of  the  three — namely,  the  and  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  made  an  appa- 
(Ecumenical,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Anglican  nage  of  that  of  Constantinople.  Good  feelmg 
Churches — ^is  being  prepared,  without  either  prevailed  then  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
pomp,  demonstration,  or  noise.  If  political  Greeks,  and  the  Sultan  filled  the  Bulgarian 
circumstances,  and  the  troubles  in  which  Or-  sees  with  Greek  prelates,  who  were  accept- 
thodox  Jesuitism — ^Panslavism — have  thrown  able  to  the  people.  As  the  Bulgarian  nobility 
the  (Ecumenical  Churdi,  have  a  littie  delayed  was  extemunated  and  the  people  oppressed  by 
the  smoothing  of  the  path  which  leads  to  the  wars  which  followed,  there  was,  until  the  bo- 
triple  union  of  these  (jhurohes,  we  can  easily  ginning  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  a  mn- 
understand  that  for  the  future  the  three  church-  gle  voice  raised  against  the  foreign  Episcopate, 
es  will  do  their  beet  to  attain  their  object.  For  But  the  national  feeling  began  to  assert  itself 
our  part  we  most  eamestiy  wish  for  the  sue-  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  l£e  Greek  Patriarch 
cess  of  this  great  end,  and  will  never  cease  to  was  compdled  to  authorize  several  reforms, 
farther  it  as  much  as  is  within  our  power."  Abuses  continued,  however,  and  the  national 

In   November,  1869,  another   act  of  the  feeling  increased,  so  that  the  Patriarch  was 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople   gladdened   the  obliged,  in  1848,  to  approve  the  erection  of  a 

hearts  of  the  Mends  of  the  union  movement  Bulgarian  Church  and  of  a  school  for  the  edu- 

The  Patriarch  and  synod  of  Constantinople  cation  of  priests  in  the  capitaL     The  demand 

addressed   a  letter  to  every  bishop  of  the  of  the  Bulgarians  for  the  restoration  of  their 
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nationality,  in  1856,  again  aronsed  the  slam-  clergy  of  this  church  consisted  of  ten  secular 

baring  zeal  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  differences  priests. 

between  the  two  nationalities  have  continued  Another  difficulty  arose  in  the  Greek  Ohurch, 
very  active  till  the  present  time.  The  Porto  in  the  course  of  the  year  1869,  in  conseqaence 
in  186^  named  a  mixed  commission  to  investi-  of  the  exoommunicatdon  of  the  new  Patriarch 
gate  and  settle  the  difficulties.  It  proposed  Nilos  of  Alexandria  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
two  plans  of  adjustment.  stantinople.  The  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Je- 
According  to  one  of  these  plans,  the  Bulgarian  rusalem  declared  this  measure  to  be  entirely  un- 
church was  to  name  the  bishops  of  those  dis-  justified.  The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Kingdom  of 
tricts  in  which  the  Bulgarian  population  is  in  Greece  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Phokis,  one  of 
the  majority.  The  other  plan  accorded  to  the  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  OHurofa,  as 
Bulgarians  the  right  to  have  a  metropolitan  in  a  special  envoy  to  both  parties,  to  prevent  the 
every  province,  and  a  bishop  in  every  dio-  excommunication,  but  his  mission  was  unsuc- 
cese  where  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian  popu-  cessftd. 

lation.  Both  plans  were  rejected,  and  the  According  to  a  summary  which  was  fumiahed 
Turkish  Government,  having  been  to  consider-  to  Prot  Seymour,  of  the  General  Theological 
able  pains  for  nothing,  left  the  contentiOnists  Seminary  at  New  York,  by  the  Hev.  Charles 
to  settle  the  controversy  in  their  own  way.  R.  Hale,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
Accordingly,  the  Greek  Patriarch,  in  1869,  pro-  the  hierarchy  of  all  the  Bussias  consisted  ia 
posed  a  general  council,  and  solicited  the  dif-  1868  of  four  metropolitans — of  Kiev  and  Ga- 
ferent  churches  of  the  Greek  confession  for  licia,  Novgorod  and  St  Petersburg,  Moscow 
their  opinions  and  advice  on  the  subject,  and  Kolomna,  Lithuania  and  Vilna — ^twenty- 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  declared  them-  one  archbishops,  thirty-two  bishops,  twenty- 
selves  in  favor  of  the  council.  On  the  other  eight  Yicar-bishops,  and  sixteen  bishops  demis- 
hand,  the  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  sionary. 

Russian  Ohurch,  declared  the  claims  of  the  The  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  all  the  Bus- 

Bulgarians  to  be  excessive,  and  that,  although  sias  in  that  year  was  composed  as  follows : 

it  considered  a  council  the  only  lawful  means  Arsenius,  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  Gallcia; 

of  settling  the  points  at  issue,  it  feared  a  schism  Isidore,  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod   and  St 

if  the  demands  of  the  Bulgarians  were  not  Petersburg;  Innocent,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow 

contradicted,  and  was  further  afraid  that  the  and  Kolomna ;    Joseph,  Metropolitan  of  Li- 

fnlfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  canons  would  thuania  and  Vilna;  Eusebins,  Exarch  of  Geor- 

be  refused,  and  advised  the  continuance  of  the  gia,  Archbishop  of  Kartalenia  and  Oachetia; 

stattis  qtio.    The  real  questions,  of  which  the  Eugene,  Archbishop  (Demissionary)  of  Jaroslav 

settlement  has  been  thus  put  off,  are  not  eccle-  and  Rostov;  Basil,  Archbishop  (Demissionary) 

siastical,  but  national.     The  Bulgarians,  how-  of  Polotsk  and  Vitebsk;  and  the  Archpriest 

ever,  irresolute  as  they  may  have  been  in  for-  Basil  Bf^anofi^  chaplain  to  their  Mi^festies,  and 

mer  times  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  are  now  Ohaplain-General  of  the  corps  of  Guards  and 

in  earnest  about  them.    They  are  not  striving  Grenadiers.  Besides,  the  Archbishops  of  N^ni 

for  any  change  in  the  creed,  but  for  a  complete  Novgorod  and  Arsamas,  and  of  Kharkov  and 

separation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gonstanti-  Aktyr,  and  the  Archpriest  John  Rojdestvarsky, 

nople.     The  dissension  between  the  Bulga-  the  Ober-procuratonand  the  Vice-procurator, 

rian  nation  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino-  are  entitled  Prisoutsvouustchie,  ana  take  part 

pie  has  greatly  favored  the  missionary  efforts  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Holy  Synod,  but  are 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  among  them,  not,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  it 

Several  years  ago  the  Pope  appointed  Mgr.  So-  The  following  statistics  of  the  Busso-Greek 

kolski  the  first  bishop  of  those  Bulgarians  who  Church  were  compiled  by  the  Countess  Olga 

had  entered  the  union  with  Rome,  and  who  Pontiatine  for  the  year  1865:  monasteries,  893; 

constituted  the  nucleus  of  a  united  Bulgarian  monks,  5,695 ;   convents,   148 ;  nuns,   8,069 ; 

Church,  which,  like  the  other  united  Oriental  churches,    84,909;    chapels,    180;    paroofaia] 

Churches,  accepts  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  clergy,  87,702;  clerks  and  deacons,  76,587; 

Catholic  Church,  but  is  allowed  to  retain  the  hospitals,  etc.,  at  monasteries  and  ohurches, 

ancient  customs  of  the  national  Church  (mar-  550 ;    schools  at   monasteries  and   churches, 

riage  of  the  priest,  use  of  the  Slavic  language  19,487;  number  of  Orthodox^  55,000,000;  num- 

at  divine  service,  etc.).    Mgr.  Sokolski  was  her  of  eonverte:   Roman  Catholics,  49,000; 

quite  on  a  sudden  carried  off  from  Coostan-  Armenians,  28 ;  Protestants,  589 ;  Rasoolnioks, 

tinople  (as  was  commonly  thought,  by  Russian  1,407;  Jews,  487;  Mohammedans,  529;  heathen, 

agents),  and  has  never  been  heard  of  again.  2,189;  EdinoMrUi,  802.  Total  converts,  54,968. 

In  1855  Raphael  Popof  was  consecrated  the  There  are  no  correct  statistics  as  to  convents 

successor  of  Sokolski.    He  resides  at  Adrian-  and  nuns  in  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  Ekateri- 

ople,  and  under  his  administration  the  mem-  noslav,  Volhynia,  Tomsk,  and  the  Exarchate 

bership  of  the  United  Bulgarian  Church  in-  of  Georgia,  nor  concerning  the  churohes  and 

creased  (up  to  1869)  to  over  9,000  souls,  of  clergy  in  Volhynia  and  Tomsk.    In  1866,  519 

whom  8,000  live  in  Constantinople,  2,000  in  churches  were  erected. 

Salonichi  and  Monastir,  1,000  in  Adrianople,  The  clergy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 

and  8,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople.    The  of  Russia  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
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black,  or  the  dergi^  of  the  cloisters,  to  whom  8,000  rabies.  The  monasteries  send  ont  monks 

belong  all  the  dignitaries,  and  by  far  the  larger  with  registrj-books,  in  which  laymen  sabscribe 

portion  of  the  tubers  in  the  clerical  schools ;  certain  sums  of  money  for  particular  prayers. 

the  white,  or  secular  clergy,  the  members  of  A  monk  of  Athos  collected  in  this  manner 

which   form   an   hereditary   caste   and    are  20,000  mbles.    At  the  coronation  of  the  pres- 

obliged  to  marry,  but  on  the  death  of  the  wife  ent  Czar  there  were  800  of  these  collectors  in 

leave  the  clerical  rank,  or  enter  the  cloister;  Moscow,  and  the  Czar  was  obliged  to  restrain 

aad  the  servile  dergy,  likewise  an  hereditary  them.  The  Sergins  Cloister  at  Moscow  receives 

rank,  to  whom  belong  the  deacons,  sacristans,  from  the  coUector's  books,  which  it  has  placed 

cboir-aingers,  and   l£e  chnroh-scholars  who  all  along  the  railway  from  Moscow  to  St. 

have  not  been  able  to  pass  examination.    All  Petersburg,  200,000  rubles  annually.    In  time 

nominations  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  of  epidemics,  a  holy  image,  which  is  taken  to 

who,  with  their  court-circle  of  monks,  exer-  the  sick  by  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  according 

cise  an  almost  unlimited  authority.   It  appears  to  rank  or  condition,  has  brought  in  27,000 

from  the  statistical  reports  that  from  1841  to  rubles.    The  monasteries  have  tdso  the  privi- 

1857  a  total  .of  1,560  women  and  4,147  men  lege  of  baking  the  sacramental  wafers,  from 

Altered  the  Bussian  cloisters,  of  whom  more  which  a  monastery  at  £iev  realizes   about 

than  two-thirds  were  descendants  of  the  deri-  50,000  rubles.    There  are  no  begging  or  bare- 

cal   order,  and  only  88  noble.    A  prejudice  footed  monks  in  Russia,  and  the  monasteries 

prevaila  among  the  higher  dasses  of  Bussian  are  richer  t^an  even  in  Boman  Catholic  coun- 

society  against  the  Greek  cloister-life;  Bussians  tries.    The  so-called  cloisters  with  particular 

of  rank,  who  wish  to  become  monks,  frequently  lines  are  held  in  esp^ial  regard,  in  which  only 

go  abroiiMl,  become  Boman  Gatholi<^  and  gen-  simple  wants  of  the  monks  are  cared  for  on  the 

erally  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits.    Since  the  side  of  the  cloister,  and  the  surplus  is  divided 

emancipation  of  the  serfs  the  peasants  are  also  among  the  members  without  taking  account  of 

less  inclined  to  enter  the  doisters,  but  prefer  it.    The  Episcopal  houses,  with  their  many 

to  nnite  with  the  secret  societies  of  monks  of  monks,  have  monastic  rights  and  privileges; 

the  sect  of  old  believers.  According  to  the  Bus-  among  them,  the  incense  and  the  catechism 

sian  law,  no  one,  who  has  not  gone  through  in  each  diocese  are  the  monopoly  of  the  bishop. 

the  course  of  the  seminaries,  can  go  into  a  In  contrast  with  this  wealth,  the  poverty  of 

cloister  before  his  thirtieth  year.    But  favor  the  secular  clergy  is  pitiable ;  the  entire  real 

is  shown  the  sons  of  priests  who  cannot  pass  property  brings  to  nearly  190,000  priests  not 

examination,  and  their  novitiate,  instead  of  more  than  86,000  rubles  rent,  the  members 

three  years,  is  allowed  to  endure  from  twelve  receive  from  the  state  at  most  800  rubles,  and 

to  fifl^n  years. .  Thus  every  doister  has  a  the  rest  of  their  sup]^ort  is  drawn  i¥om  fees, 

number  of  indolent  and  stupid  youth,  whose  which  in  the  large  cities  are  not  inconsider- 

time  is  divided  between  menial  employments  able,  but  in  the  rural  districts  are  exceedingly 

and  idloiess.    Besides  these  people,  there  are  small.    In  some  cases  they  may  amount  to 

connected  with  the  cloisters  tnose  monks  who  from  4,000  to  6,000  rubles,  but  do  not  average 

have  mastered  the  seminary  course  with  honor,  more  than,  from  150  to  200  rubles.     An  an- 

or  have  obtiuned  learned  degrees  at  the  Acad-  nual  circuit,  which  the  priest  makes  at  Epi- 

emy,  for  the  monastic  dergy  possess  all  the  phany,  at  the  head  of  his  dependants,  from 

hi^er  offices,  and  the  directors  of  the  derical  house  to  house,  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue. 

institations  take  espedal  care  to  gain  their  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  servant 

most  gifted  pupils  for  the  tonsure.  The  bishops  meets  the  priest  in  the  hall,  and  offers  him  a 

are  the  overseers  of  the  clerical  institutions  in  gift,  but  forbids  his  blessing  the  house — which 

their  districts,  and  give  the  monastic  clergy,  to  is  the  essential  point.  Not  much  more  pleasur- 

which  they  belong  themselves,  tiie  preference,  able  is  the  duty  laid  upon  the  poor  priests  of 

In  this  control  by  the  monks  of  the  educa-  seeing  that  each  Bussian  partakes  of  the«saora- 

tional  institutions  lies  the  guarantee  of  their  ment  once  in  every  year.  They  depend  largely 

continued  increase.   In  it  also  is  the  foundation  upon  the  communion-offerings  for  support. 

of  the  hostility  between  the  "  black  '*  and  the  The  classical  authors  of  Bussian  literature 

*^  white "  clergy.     This   hostility  forms   the  are  forbidden  in  most  of  the  seminaries,  as  are 

characteristio  peculiarity  of  the  Bussian  dergy,  also  the  possession  of  newspapers,  and  a  resort 

and  the  standing  mark  for  the  assaults  of  the  to  the  libraries,  which  had  increased  very 

reform  piess.  much  in  the  last  ten  years.    Whence  it  comes 

The  Bussian  monks  have  been  very  richly  that  such  scholars,  who  have  completed  the 

recompensed  by  the  Government  for  the  con-  course  of  the  clerical  schools,  and  will  not  be- 

fisoation  of  their  lands  and  the  curtailment  of  come  priests,  often  cannot  pass  even  the  re- 

their  prerogatives,  and  have  received  large  ception  examination  for  the  university,  and 

rewards  from  the  public  for  the  exercise  of  that,  although  5,000  graduates  in  theology  have 

derical  offices,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  gone  out  from  the  clerical  academies  since 

mdet  prominent  monasteries  amount  to  half  a  1859,  not  more  than  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 

million  silver  rubles.    The  Alexander  Newsky  theological  works  have  appeared.     And  the 

Monastery  in  St.  Petersburg  has  been  paid  for  pupils,  forbidden  wholesome  lectures,  turn  to 

.  burial-places  within  its  walls  from  1,500  to  the  revolutionary  and  atheistical  works  of  the 
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German  and  Frenoh  oommnnists.    It  is  a  fact       Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sects 

that  a  large  number  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of  are  the  Morelschiki,  or  the  Immolators.   Their 

Young  Russia  received  their  education  in  the  leading  idea  is  to  mortify  the  flesh  for  the  sake 

ecclesiastical  institutions.  of  saving  the  soul,  and  in  order  to  do  this 

The  Russian  Government  has  during  the  efficiently  they  have  reoonrse  to  various  means 

year  1869  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  of  mutilation  and  death.    Fearfiil  aooonnts  are 

clergy  by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree,  by  given  of  the  way  in  which  their  sacrifices  are 

which  the  hereditary  levitical  character  of  the  performed.    Sometimes  a  deep  pit  is  dog  in 

Rnsso-Greek  priesthood  is  to  be  forever  abol-  the  earth,  and  partly  filled  with  wood   and 

ished.    The  measure,  according  to  the  Mbseoto  straw,  which  are  lighted,  and  into  which  the 

Gazette^  has  been  carefully  prepared,  to  avoid  victims  leap,  singing  hymns,  and  are  burned. 

the  infringement  of  Justice  in  respect  to  vested  At  other  times  they  in  a  »milar  maimer  bnm 

interests.  The  chUdren  of  the  clergy  lose  none  themselves  in  houses,  their  nei^bors  looking 

of  their  rights  with  the  abolition  of  the  hered-  on  at  the  act  without  interfering^  for  they  oon- 

itary  character  of  the  clerical  office.    If  bom  sider  the  rite  a  sacred  one  of  baptism  by  fixe, 

of  priests  or  deacons,  they  will  in  future  have  To  this  sect  belong  the  Sooptsi,^r  Society  of 

the  status  of  "  personal  nobility ''  (that  is,  the  the  Mutilated,  who  practise  peculiar  secret 

social  position  of  gentry),  while  those  of  parents  rites  of  mutilation.    The  order  is  qoite  strong 

who  are  lower  in  the  hierarchy  are  now  placed  in  organization,  and  its  members  are  fonnd  in 

on  an  equality  with  the  upper  ^ade  of  the  nearly  evezy  station  of  social  life,  and  some  in 

mercantile  class.  They  are  to  continue  to  have  official  positions,  where  the  tntored  eye  can 

the  benefit  of  the  charitable  and  educational  easily  distinguish  them  by  the  peonliarities  of 

establishments   hitherto  maintained   for   the  their  appearance.  Among  their  rdigioas  exer- 

clergy.   Another  important  feature  in  the  new  cises  is  a  peculiar  dance,  which  they  call  the 

ukase  is  the  better  provision  which  it  makes  *'  Boat  Radyenie,"  which  is  participated  in  by 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  priestiiood.    Their  members  of  both  sexes,  and  m  which  they  be- 

poverty  has  been  principally  due  to  the  exces-  come  excited  to  an  uncontrollable  freoizy,  when, 

sive  number  both  of  parishes  and  priests,  the  according  to  their  beliei^  they  become  spiritually 

former  having  been  created   for  the  latter,  united  with  Christ,  and  the  '^ whole  Trinity'* 

There  is  to  be  a  new  distribution  of  cures,  on  descends  upon  them.    The  Sooptsi  have  ideas 

the  basis  of  population,  facility  of  communica-  abont  marriage,  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 

tion  between  villages,  the  moral  condition  of  which  arejustly  regarded  as  detestable.  Lq  other 

parishioners,  etc.    Each  parish  will  be  served  respects  they  are  enunently  sober  and  prudent 

only  by  an  "  incumbent  *'  and  ^^psalmistj"  the  They  are  teetotaUers,  and  extend  the  principle 

office  of  deacon  being  abolished  except  m  the  of  abstinence  to  tobacco,  and  to  some  practices 

capitals  and  in  cathedrals,  where  a  greater  which  the  world  generally  regard  as  innocent 

number  of  priests  can  also  be  attached ;  and  no  Even  in  the  poorest  districts  they  are  always 

priestly  office  can  in  future  be  held  under  the  well  to  do,  if  not  affluent,  and  pMiperism  is 

age  of  thirty.    The  Moscow  Gazette  calls  this  utterly  unknown  among  them.    Witnin  th^ 

act  the  **  emancipation  of  the  clergy."  Another  own  circle  they  are  very  charitable,  and  they 

important  alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  unkindly  even  to  outsiders.    It  is  siud 

of  Russia  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Em-  that  most  of  the  money-changers  of  Bnasia, 

peror  for  approval.  It  admits  of  civil  marriages  and  many  of  the  jewedlers  and  goldsmiths, 

in  the  case  of  Russian  Dissenters  who  do  not  belong  to  the  sect ;  thus  they  have  many  rich 

acknowledge  the  Orthodox  Sacraments,  and  is  men  among  them.    Their  numbers  have  been 

calculated  to  obviate  a  great  amount  of  immo-  exaggerated,  and  are  really  quite  small.  In  1843 

rality  among  a  large  and  not  unimportant  the  Scoptsi  known  to  the  police  were  under 

class  of  the  population.  2,000.     Haxthausen  said  in  1647  that  there 

There  are  several  sects  among  the  Russian  were  "  from  2,000  to  8,000  known  to  the  of- 
sohismatics,  of  very  marked  peculiarities  in  flcials,"  but  that  piore  than  ten  times  that 
doctrine  and  discipline,  some  of  which  are  dis-  number  really  existed.  Like  the  Shakers,  they 
tinguished  by  extreme  fanaticism  and  en-  depend  entirely  upon  acces^ons  fr(Hn  outside 
durance  in  sefr-infliction.  Although  they  have  for  the  keeping  up  of  their  numbers.  Not  only 
existed  for  several  centuries  in  the  heart  of  the  are  their  social  tenets  objectionable,  but  their 
empire,  and  even  in  the  principal  cities,  but  political  doctrines  are  fraught  with  danger  to 
little  has  been  known  of  them  in  other  coun-  the  Government.  They  bdieve  that  tiie  Em- 
tries  till  within  a  few  years,  when  they  have  peror  Peter  III.,  whose  person  is  tenanted  by 
been  described  with  considerable  particularity  the  soul  of  Ohrist,  is  still  alive.  Some  day, 
in  the  works  of  Haxthausen  and  other  writers,  they  hold,  he  will  return  from  Siberia,  whither 
Two  hundred  of  these  sects  are  said  to  have  he  has  fled.  Then  he  will  enter  <he  Church  of 
been  described  by  Archbishop  Dimitry,  in  a  the  Aso^ision  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and 
book  which  he  wrote  about  them  a  century  sound  the  great  beU.  Its  peal  will  be  heiurd  in 
and  a  half  ago ;  since  his  time  some  of  them  every  part  of  the  habitable  world ;  whereupon 
have  died  out,  and  others  have  sprung  up,  so  the  Sooptsi  will  arise  and  assemble  around 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  their  lord,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  given 
them  all.  up  to  them,  and  they  shall  reign  with  Mm  for- 
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ever  and  ever.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  free  it  from  its  ignoble  prison ;  it  then  chooses 

hj  the  Rnssian  Grovenunent  to  suppress  the  for  itself,  aocordmg  to  the  law  of  transmigra- 

Bcoptsi,  bat  as  yet  they  have  proved  ihiitless.  tion  of  sonls,  another  and  a  better  body.*^ 

In  1869  the  anthoritiee  made  a  raid  npon  Such  child-mnrder  gives  little  pain  to  the  par- 

tlie  Scoptsi  of  Marshansk,  seized  their  common  ents,  for  their  theory  is,  that  *Hhe  sonl,  the 

fhndf  send  imprisoned  several  of  their  leading  image  of  €k)d,  recognizes  no  earthly  father  or 

members.    The  latter  are  to  be  brought  to  mother,'' and  that  *^  there  is  only  one  father, 

trial  at  Moscow,  when  it  Is  expected  that  a  the  totality  of  God,  who  lives  in  every  indi- 

degree  of  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  secret  vidual ;  and  one  mother,  universal  matter  or 

historyof  the  sect,  which  is  at  present  involved  Fature,  the  earth."    Consequently,  the  Duk- 

in  mystery.  hobortsi  never  call  their  parents  "father"  or 

Another  peculiar  sect  is  that  of  the  ShUsti,  **  mother,"  but  only  "  old  man  "  and  "  old  wo- 

or  Scourgers,  whose  notion  of  a  religious  ser-  man ; "  and  the  parent  does  not  speak  of  "  my  " 

vioe  is  awild  dance  accompanied  by  severe  oasti-  children,  but  of  "  ours^"  meaning  the  com- 

gation.    In  the  middle  of  the  room  in  which  munity's. 

they  meet  stands  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  GRESWELL,  Rev.  Edwabd,  D.  D.,  a  learned 
to  this  they  go  fVom  time  to  time,  in  order  to  theological  and  chronological  writer.  Senior- 
wet  their  heads  or  to  drink  out  of  their  hands.  Fellow  and  Vice-President  of  Corpus  Christi 
Then  they  resume  their  stamping  and  their  flog-  College,  Oxford,  bom  at  Denton,  England,  Au- 
gingy  until  they  fall  down  utterly  exhausted,  gust  8,  1T9T ;  died  at  Oxford,  June  29, 1869. 
or  convulsions  seize  them,  during  which  they  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his 
utter  ravings  which  they  call  prophecies,  fkther,  and  subsequently  at  the  Manchester 
Every  Easter  night,  the  fanatics  "  sdl  assemble  Grammar-School,  and  in  1815  he  was  elected 
for  a  great  solemnity,  the  worship  of  the  to  a  scholarship  in  Brasenose  College,  which  he 
Mother  of  God.  A  virgin  fifteen  years  of  age,  soon  exchanged  for  the  Lancashire  scholarship 
wliom  they  have  induced  to  act  the  part  by  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  graduated  B.  A. 
tempting  promises,  is  bound,  and  placed  in  a  in  1818,  a  double  first  class  m  classics  and 
tab  of  warm  water ;  some  old  women  come  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  college  tutor 
and  first  make  a  large  incision  in  the  left  breast,  in  1823,  and  served  till  1888.  He  was  elected 
then  cut  it  off,  and  stanch  the  blood  in  a  won-  to  a  fellowship  in  1828.  In  1888  he  resigned 
derfully  short  time.  Other  barbarities  follow,  his  tutorship  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively 
too  shocking  to  be  told.  During  these  opera-  to  the  great  theological  and  chronological  works 
tions  a  my^cal  picture  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  on  which  he  had  men  been  engaged  for  fifteen 
put  into  ttie  victim's  hand,  in  order  that  she  years,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  dedicate 
may  be  absorbed  in  regarding  it."  Afterward  his  life.  Thenceforward  he  held  no  college 
a  wfld  dance  takes  place  around  the  tub,  kept  appointment  except  that  of  vice-president, 
up  by  the  whole  congregation  until  their  the  duties  of  which  were  very  light.  He  de- 
strength  is  exhausted.  The  girls  who  have  voted  many  years  of  close  and  wearisome  study 
been  thus  mutilated  are  ever  afterward  con-  to  the  investigation  of  the  primitive  calendars 
sidered  sacred.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  or  and  their  relations  to  the  chronology  of  the 
twenty  they  are  said  to  look  Hke  women  of  Scriptural  events.  His  investigations  on  this 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  they  generally  die  before  difficult  subject  were  exhaustive ;  he  had  pub- 
reaching  their  thirtieth  year.  lished,  between  1840  and  1868,  seventeen  oo- 

The  Beslovesniki,  or  dumb,  existed  in  con-  tavo  volumes  of  these  "  Histories  of  the  Prim- 

siderable  strength  in  former  days,  but  appear  itive  Calendar,"  taking  up  in  succession  the 

to  have  died  out.    Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  calendars  of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Hindoos, 

about  them,  for  as  soon  as  any  one  Joined  the  the  early  Italians,  &e  early  and  later  Romans 

community  he  became  mute,  and  from  that  the  early  and  later  Greeks,  the  Jews,  etc.,  and 

time  forward  no  articulate  sound  ever  escaped  had  nearly  completed  a  fourth  instalment  em- 

fais  lips.    Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  bracing  the  Mexican  and  South  American  and 

different  times  to  torture  them  into  speaking,  some  of  the  Afirican  calendars,  and  an  elaborate 

but  always  in  vain.  treatise  on  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 

From  among  the  Molokanl  have  arisen  the  ment  which  would  have  occupied  eight  or  nine 

Dukhobortsi  or  Soul- wrestlers,  who  hold  that  more  volumes.    He  had  also  published  in  1840 

"the  Dukhoborets  is  Ck)d,  and  cannot  sin,  but  a  very  elaborate  work  on  the  chronology  of 

the  non-Dukhoborets  is  radically  wicked— all  the  Scriptures  to  the  close  of  the  Evangelists, 

that  he  does,  even  what  appears  to  be  good,  is  as  a  prolegomena  to  his  great  work  on  the  gos- 

sin."    One  of  their  characteristics  is  "the  re-  pel  harmony;  and  in  1862  "The  Three  Wit- 

markably  handsome  forms  of  both  the  men  and  nesses  and  the  Threefold  Cord,"  being  the  tes- 

women,  and  the  health  and  strength  they  dis-  timony  of  the  natural  measures  of  time,  of  the 

play."    This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  primitive  civil  calendar^  and  of  antediluvian 

the  fact  that  they  put  to  death  every  child  that  and  postdiluvian  tradition,  on  the  principal 

is  delicate  or  deformed.    "  The  soul,"  they  say,  questions  of  fact,  in  sacred  or  profane  antiquity, 

"being  the  likeness  of  God,  must  dwell  in  a  In  addition  to  these  labors,  which  consumed 

worthy,  noble,  and  vigorous  body.    If  we  find  the  greater  part  of  fifty  years  of  sedulous  and 

it  in  a  weak  and  poor  one,  we  are  bound  to  constant  work.  Dr.  Greswell  had  prepared  a 
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Harmony  of  the  Grospels  and  the  Acts,  in  Greek,  She  was  connected  with  her  Msgesty's  Theatre 
and  an  exposition  of  the  parables  and  other  in  London  till  1846,  and  with  the  Royal  Italian 
parts  of  the  Gospels,  in  six  volomes,  octavo,  Opera,  OoventGfirden,  from  that  time  tilll861, 
and  a  reply  to  Colenso's  work  on  the  Penta^  except  her  toor  in  the  United  States.  She 
tench.  He  had  also  published  translations  of  retired  from  the  sta^  in  1B61,  bnt  reappeared 
Milton^s  *^  Gomns  "  and  ^^  Samson  Agonistes"  for  a  short  time  in  Madrid  in  1864,  and  in  Lon- 
into  Greek  verse.  There  are  very  few  examples  don  in  1865  and  1866.  Her  Toice  had  become 
of  a  scholar  devoting  himself  for  more  than  fifty  somewhat  weakened  by  the  lanse  of  time,  but 
years  so  patiently  to  investigations  which  can  she  acted  her  part  as  gracefoUy  as  ever,  and 
never  be  popular,  and  which  bring  with  them  retained  much  of  her  former  beanty.  Her 
only  the  reward  of  a  conscionsness  of  an  nnat-  reputation  in  ^ormo,  which  never  waned,  was 
tractive  and  somewhat  wearisome  labor  well  due  quite  as  much  to  her  graceful  action  and 
and  conscientiously  performed.  to  her  melodious  recitative,  or  eantahiUj  as 
GRISI,  GixTLiA,  an  eminent  Italian  opera-sing-  the  Italians  named  her  special  gift,  as  to  her 
er,  born  in  Milan,  May  22, 1812 ;  died  m  Berlin,  admirable  singing.  She  has  the  credit  of  beii^ 
Prussia,  November  29,  1869.  She  was  the  tJie  first  operatic  singer  who  introduced  this 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  army  effective  style  of  chanting  into  her  perform- 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  ance.  In  1869  she  visited  St.  Petersburg  with 
singer  Josephine  Grassini.  She  was  educated  at  her  children,  and  spent  some  months  there, 
first  in  a  convent  at  Girizia,  and  subsequently  She  had  reached  Berlin  on  her  return-journey 
was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  in  the  Oonservatoire  when  she  was  seized  with  fktal  illness, 
of  Milan,  where  her  elder  sister,  Judith,  had  re-  GUTHRIE,  Jambs;  LL.  D.,  an  American 
eeived  a  brilliant  musical  education.  She  was,  statesman,  bom  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Decem- 
when  yet  but  a  child,  a  pupil  of  the  composer  ber  5,  1792 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  13, 
Marliani,  and  at  his  direction  went  from  Milan  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bardstown 
to  Bologna,  to  complete  her  musical  training.  Academy,  and,  after  spending  several  years  of 
In  that  city  she  made  her  first  <^5tt<  in  Rossini^s  his  life  as  a  trader  to  New  Orleans,  he  studied 
Zelmiray  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  law,  and  some  time  afterward  entered  upon  the 
and  won  all  hearts  by  her  sweet  and  powerful  practice  of  his  profession  at  Louisville.  At 
voice,  the  grace  of  her  action,  and  her  wonder-  this  early  period  tJie  internal  trade  of  the  South- 
ful  beauty.  From  Bologna  she  went  to  Flor-  west  was  dependent  upon  the  fiat-boats  of  the 
ence,  and  there  achieved  a  remarkable  success  Mississippi,  and  it  was  as  an  owner  of  these 
in  the  part  of  Joliette  in  Yaccai^s  opera  of  the  that  he  conducted  his  business  during  the  few 
Ca^puleU ;  and  the  year  following  m  Rossini^s  years  that  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
Zoraida.  From  this  time  forward  her  success  suits.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  prosecuting 
in  aU  the  Italian  theatres  was  assured.  In  attorney  in  the  county  in  which  he  lived. 
1880  she  appeared  in  the  theatre  of  Pisa,  and  Early  in  his  political  career  he  was  shot  by  an 
in  1831  came  before  the  critics  of  La  Seala  in  opponent,  the  wound  prostrating  him  so  that 
Milan  as  Adelgisa,  in  the  opera  of  Norma,  an  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  years.  He 
opera  in  which  she  subsequently  won  her  high-  was  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
est  reputation,  sharing  at  this  time  the  glory  Legislature,  and  during  six  years  of  that  time 
of  the  performance,  which  enchanted  all  her  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1849 
hearers,  with  Pasta.  Her  first  Parisian  season  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Kentucky  Con- 
as  prima  donna  of  the  Italian  opera  was  ex-  stitutional  Convention,  in  which  body  he  not 
tremely  brilliant ;  her  debut  in  London,  in  1834,  only  gained  prominence  as  a  presiding  oflicer, 
was  equally  successful,  and  she  soon  won  and  but  was  distinguished  as  an  able  and  ready 
held  a  rank,  as  a  great  dramatic  singer,  second  to  debater.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  of  none  of  her  contemporaries.  Her  won-  under  the  Administration  of  President  Pierce, 
derful  personation  of  the  part  of  J^Torma  won  for  from  1858  to  1857.  In  1860  he  was  acandi- 
her  the  title  of  *^  Diva."  As  8emiramid&,  Lur-  date  before  the  Charleston  Convention  for  the 
creaia  Borgia,  and  Ehira,  she  displayed  great  presidency,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Clii- 
ability  as  an  actress,  and  in  the  buffo  music  of  oago  Democratic  Convention  in  1864.  Mr. 
n  Barbiers  di  S&fnglia,  Bon  Fasquale,  or  Oe-  Guthrie  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
nerentola,  she  was  scarcely  less  successful.  In  Senate  in  1865,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body, 
1886  she  was  married  in  London  to  M.deMeley,  but  in  February,  1868,  he  was  compelled  to 
a  French  gentleman,  but  the  union  proved  un-  resign,  owing  to  his  failhig  health.  During  the 
happy,  and  for  many  years  she  lived  with  Ma-  war  he  was  steadfastly  union,  and  was  especially 
rio,  by  whom  she  had  a  number  of  children,  active  in  preventing  Kentucky  from  joining  the 
In  1854  she  visited  the  United  States,  in  com-  Confederacy.  The  last  political  body  of  .which 
pany  with  Signer  Mario,  sang  in  the  principal  he  was  a  member  was  the  '^  National  Union 
cities,  and  returned  the  next  year  to  England.  Convention,*^  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1866. 
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HAMBTJBG,  a  free  city  of  the  North-Ger-  published,  among  other  serial  works,  **Harper*s 
man  OoDfederation.    Area,  166  square  miles;  Family  library/'  which  eventually  extended 
population  in  1867,  805,196.  The  *^  budget ''  for  to  nearly  200  volumes.    In  1825  two  younger 
1869  estimates  the  receipts  at  5,050,400  thalers,  brothers,  Joseph  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  having 
and  the  expenditures  at  5,857,400  thalers;  de-  been  admitted  to  the  firm  after  having  served 
ficit  298,000   thalers.     The  public  debt^  on  their  time  as  apprentices,  the  name  of  the 
December  81,  1867,  amounted  to  81,275,000  house  was  changed  to  Harper  and  Brothers, 
thalera.  Total  imports  by  land  and  sea  in  1868,  and  they  removed  to  Nos.  81  and  82  Oliff 
81 8, 040,000  marks  banco  (one  mark  banco  equal  Street.    As  the  years  drew  on,  the  fame  and 
to  84}-  cents ;  one  thaler  equal  to  69  cents),  business  of  the  firm  grew  and  increased,  until 
The  exports  of  Hamburg  cannot  be  ascertamed,  they  wertf  acknowl^ged  to  be  the  largest 
as,  since  1857,  no  statement  of  exports  has  publishers  in  the  country.    They  had  gr^u- 
been  demanded.  The  movement  of  transmarine  ally  added  to  their  accommodations  in  OliiF 
shipping,  in  1868,  was  as  foUows :  entered,  Street,  till  they  owned  and  occupied  nine  con- 
5,297    vessels,    together   of  1,021,777   lasts;  tignous  buildhigs,  none  of  them  fire-proof, 
cleared,  5,287  vessels,  together  of  1,019,229  On  the  10th  of  December,  1858,  this  vast 
lasts  (1  last  4,000  pounds).  The  merchant  navy  establishment  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  rub- 
consisted^  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  of  467  bish  by  a  sweeping  fire,  and  with  but  slight 
ooean-gomg  vessels,  together  of  122,608  lasts,  insurance.    The  loss  was  about  a  million  dol- 
The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  port  of  lars;  but  the  great  executive  ability  of  James 
Hamburg  amounted   to  50,060   in   1868,  to  Harper  and  his  brothers  never  showed  to  bet- 
42^9  in  1867,  and  to  44,780  in  1866.*  ter  advantage  than  on  this  occasion:    Tem- 
HARPER,  James,  an  American  publisher,  porary  quarters  were  immediately  engaged; 
for  more  than   fifty  years  the  head  of  the  the  Magcunn&f  the  entire  edition  of  which  for 
publishing-house  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  bom  January  had  been  nearly  completed  and  was 
at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  April  18,  1795 ;  died  in  all  consumed,  was  reproduced  with  but  slight 
New  York  City,  March  27,  1869.    He  was  the  delay,  and  the  business  went  on  upon  hired 
son  of  Joseph  Harper,  a  farmer  of  Newtown,  presses  and  with  hands   unskilled   in   their 
and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  upon  his  routine,  for  a  time ;  but,  before  the  rubbish 
father^s  fium,  and  in  attendance  upon  tne  pub-  could  be  cleared  away,  the  plans  for  the  new 
lie  school  of  the  village.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  buildings,  thoroughly  fire-proof,  were  ready, 
he  and  his  younger  brother  John  were  ap-  and  they  were  bmlt  and  stocked  without  de- 
prenticed  to  different  printers  in  New  York.  lay.    In  all  these  losses  and  the  hurry  and 
The  two  boys  were  strictly  temperate,  indus-  confusion  which  followed,  James  Harper  never 
trious,  and  faithftil,  and,  by  increasing  their  lost  his  equanimity  or  complete  self-possession, 
small  wages  by  overwork,  were  able  to  save  a  Always  early  at  his  post,  he  was  ever  cheeriul, 
little  sum,  sufficient,  when  John  had  completed  genial,  and  courteous ;  ready  with  a  kind  word, 
bis  apprenticeship  in  1817,  to  enable  them,  a  pleasant  jest,  a  quick  repartee,  or  Judicious 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  assistance  from  counseL    He  was  attached  to  his  business,  and, 
their  father,  to  establish  a  small  printing-ofllce  though  he  consented  reluctantly  to  serve  the 
in  Dover  street,  N.  Y.    Their  firm  name  was  city  as  mayor  in  1844-^46,  he  could  never  after- 
J.  and  J.  Harper.    In  August,  1817,  they  de-  ward  be  drawn  into  political  life  or  office, 
livered  to  Evert  Duyckiuck— then  a  leading  **  preferring,*'  as  he  said,  quietly  **to  stick  to 
bookseller  of  the  city — ^2,000  copies  of  Seneoa^s  a  business  that   he   understood."     He  was 
^^  Morals,*'  the  first  book  they  printed ;  in  De-  greatly  in  request  as  a  presiding  officer,  a 
cember,  2,500  copies  of  Mair's  *^  Introduction  position  which   he   filled  with   dignity  and 
to  Latin,"  to  the  same  publisher.    In  April,  ability.    From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  been 
1818,  they  sold  to  Mr.  Duyckinck  .500  copies  rigidly  temperate,  and  he  was  identified  with 
of  Locke's  ^*  Essay  upon  the  Human  Under-  many  of  the  temperance  movements  of  the 
standing,''  the  first  book  upon  which  their  im-  time.    He  was  a  strictly  religious  man,  a  prom- 
print  was  placed.    They  proceeded  cautiously,  inent  and  leading  member  of  the  Methodist 
and  when  contemplating  the  publication  of  a  Episcopal  Ohurch,  and  active  in  all  benevolent 
book,  especiaUy  if  it  was  a  reprint,  sent  to  tiie  enterprises.    His  fine  health  gave  him  the  ap- 
leading  houses  in  ^e  trade  to  ascertain  the  pearanoe  of  being  much  younger  than  he  really 
number  of  copies  each  would  take.     Their  was,  and  when  he  was  last  at  his  place  of  busi- 
work  being  well  done,  and  their  Judgment  in  ness,  two  days  before  his  death,  his  powerftil 
regard  to  the  books  demanded  by  the  public  frame  and  his  ruddy  and  healthful  expression 
proving  excellent,  they  soon  took  rank  as  a  indicated  that  he  had  yet  a  fbll  quarter  of  a 
feadiiig  and  successfiil  publishing-house.    They  century  of  life  before  him.    On  that  afternoon, 

— -:= — -nrn — 3 — ; — Z TT;: — ZZ^^Hnr^^  while  driving  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the 

«  For  Btatistlcs  of  emigration  of  the  yean  1846  to  1807,  _  ,    «i?  v:„  Jr™s«««  v-tvV^  i»;o  i>rv~>Ao  \Sj*m,^^ 

m  Amxbicax  AxsxjAi!cTCLovMiJiAtoTi9SB.  pole  of  his  carnage  broke,  his  horses  became 
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frightened  and  ran,  throwing  both  his  daughter  on  new  oomplications.    They  boarded  the  Brit- 

and  himself  violently  apon  die  pavement.    He  ish  mail  steamer  Cuba,  seized  the  mail-bags 

was  taken  up  insensible  and  carried  into  St  addressed  to  Mr.  St.  John,  the  British  ehargi 

Luke's  Hospital,  where,  two  days  later,  without  d^c^aires  at  Port  an  Prince,  broke  the  seals  in 

regaining  consoionsness,  he  died.  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and  protest,  and 

HAYTL*  The  civil  war  in  which  Hayti  had  abstracted  nomerons  private  letters,  and  de- 
been  involved  for  several  years  continned  livered  over  the  balance  to  him.  The  oon- 
throughout  the  year  1869.  In  January,  the  seqnence  waa,  that  numerous  arrests  were 
rebels,  under  General  Saget,  advanced  on  Port  made,  on  the  strength  of  information  obtained 
au  Prince  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Cape  Haytien  from  the  letters  seized,  while  a  namber  of 
was  also  closely  besieg^  by  other  revolutionary  other  parties  were  shot  The  British  steamer 
forces.  Jacmel  was  stiU  in  their  possession  and  D<Hris,  twenty-four  guns,  under  the  command 
able  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  by  Salnave.  of  Captain  Glynn,  was  sent  to  demand  from 
The  latter  remained  continually  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  at  Port  au  Prince  explanations 
war,  conducting  himself  the  military  opera-  and  satis&etory  reparation  for  the  insult,  and 
tions,  and  represented  at  Port  au  Prince  by  bis  also  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A .  desperate  encounter  British  sloop  Dolphin,  which,  having  a  cargo 
took  place  on  January  16,  in  which  the  Picos  of  merchandise  for  Aux  Cayea,  had  been 
(Salnave's  troops)  lost  some  300  men  in  killed  seized. 

and  wounded,  and  were  driven  from  their  Soon  after  Salnave's  arrival  at  Gonaives  with 

position.    The  port  of  Salut  was  bombarded  his  war-ship  Alexandre  Petimi,  the  Gaooe  (in- 

and  completely  destroyed.    The  village  of  Tor-  surgents)  made  a  vigorous  and  very  desperate 

becq,  three  mUes  from  Aux  Cayes,  was  burnt,  attack,  pressing  far  into  the  city,  which  they 

Salniftve  visited,  with  two  war-ships,  the  forts,  at  one  time  hdd,  fighting  with  great  braveiy 

and  carried  destruction  everywhere.    Business  and  determination.    The  g^uns,  however,  of  the 

was  suspended  in  Aux  Cayes,  and  the  foreign  Alexandre  Petion  threw  them  into  some  oon- 

residents  were  seeking  protection  at  their  re-  fusion,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 

spective  consulates,  and  on  the  vessels  in  the  Gt>vemment  forces,  who  drove  them  firom  their 

harbor.    The  conduct  of  the  President  roused  position  with  considerable  loss, 

the  indignation  of  the  French  admiral  at  St.  At  St.  Maio  the  revolutionists  acted  with 

Marc;  when  he  saw  two  French  barks  towed  spirit;    they  fortified  the  town,  makhig  it  a 

in  by  the  Haytian  gunboat  Sabiave  as  prizes,  stronghold.    The  British  steamer  Doris  had 

he  put  to  sea  in  the  flag-ship  Semiramis^  and,  meanwhile  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince,   and 

taking  the  two  French  vessels  in  tow  of  his  notified  the  commander  of  the  Hajrtian  gun- 

own  ship,  brought  them  into  St.  Marc's  with  boat  Salnave  and  the  war-bark  Trait  d'Union 

their  national  colors  fiying,  and  declared  that  that  neither  of  them  would  be  permitted  to 

there  was  no  effective  blockade  in  Hayti ;  that^  leave  port  until  an  apology  and  ample  repara- 

by  the  French  treaty  which  gave  the  latter  her  tion  had  been  made  for  the  insult  oflTered  to  her 

independence,  France  had  a  right  to  trade  with  Migesty's  mails.    The  same  announcement  was 

the  southern  ports  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  made  to  the  President  (the  effect  of  its  delivery 

mere  presence  of  a  few  gunboats  on  the  coast  was  somewhat  startling  to  the  Haytian  an- 

could  not  be  considered  by  the  French  as  an  thorities),  who  immediately  hastened  to  the 

effective  blockade.  Doris  and  assured  the  commander  that  the  most 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  SaLnave  was  ample  satistaotion  woidd  be  given;  bat,aBtJie 

again  defeated,  loosing  100  men  and  6  pieces  embargoed  ships  were  on  an  important  mission, 

of  artillery.    The  insurgents  commenced  the  and  thefr  detention  would  be  attended  with 

sie^e  of  Gonaives,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  great  inconvenience,  they  requested  Uiat  the 

which  Salnave  had  arrested  200  merchants  and  vessels  might  be  permitted  to  proceed.     The 

others  of  Port  au  Prince.  English  captain,  however,  was  not  so  easily 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  admiral  reiter-  imposed  on ;    he  expressed  regret  that  theh* 

ated  his  demand  upon  the  Haytian  Government  detention  should  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 

for  the  payment  of  the  French  debt,  and  com-  plans  of  the  President,  but  that  these  were  bis 

pelled  Salnave  to  conclude  a  convention  with  instructions.    The  steamer  and  bark  were  ae- 

France,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  receive  12  cordingly  detained,  and,  lest  either  should  slip 

per  cent,  of  the  revenues  toward  tiie  payment  out  to  sea  in- the  darkness  of  the  nighty  a  strict 

of  her  claims.    Her  vessels  were  allowed  to  watch  was  kept  upon  them,  and  the  British 

enter  all  the  ports  of  Hayti.  war-ships  Doris  and  Jason  kept  their  boats 

Salnave  was  in  a  precarious  situation,  owing  manned  and  in  readiness  on  alann,  to  make 

to  the  state  of  his  finances.    The  navy  had  not  the  captures  if  escape  was  attempted, 

f  eceived  any  pay  for  three  months,  and  there  On  the  81st  of  March  Salnave  made  the  most 

was  dissatisfaction  at  the  capital  against  him.  humiliating  apology  to  the  commanders  of  tiie 

The  blacks  were  jealous  of  the  whites,  and  as-  Doris  and  Jason,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  St. 

sassinations  were  feared.  John,  the  British  cha/rgi  d^qfairea^  declaring 

The  recklessness  of  Salnave^s  officers  brought  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  seizure  of 

*  For  ttatutics,  Me  Anmo^  Annual  Otclop^ia  for  f^  maO-bags,  and  at  the  time  was  far  away 

1868.  from  the  capital.    He  assured  them  of  his 
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extreme  regret  and  annoyance  at  what  had  doned  to  the  rebels,  and  the  oommnnications 

been  done,  and  his  grief  of  mind  at  the  dis-  bj  land  to  Aquin  were  entirely  reestablished. 

oo?ery,  when  it  was  too  ]gte  to  remedy  it;  exr  Salnare's  forces,  beseiging  Jacmel,  went  over 

presriDg  his  readiness,  in  the  official  MoniUur  to  the  revolntionists. 

of  the  ^d,  to  make  the  most  ample  public  In  October  gold  rose  to  1800.    Salnave  ap- 

apology.  plied  to  the  British  admiral,  Phillimore,  com- 

Captain  Annesley,  of  the  Jason,  in  reply,  manding  the  En^ish  squadron  at  Jamaica,  to 

stated  that  this  was  the  third  time  her  Map  send  a  vessel  to  Fort  an  Prince  to  protect  it 

jesty's  diiDs  had  been  sent  to  Port  an  Prince  against  the  threatened  bombardment  by  the 

to  demand  satisfiMtion  ftook  the  Government  rebels.    He  also  forwarded  troops  and  supplies 

of  Salnave  for  insults  offered  to  the  British  to  Gk>naives,  Auz  Gayes,  and  Jacmel,  the  last 

flag,  her  Mnesty's  representative,  in  the  per-  place  beiztg  beseiged  by  General  Ohevallier, 

son  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  also,  on  the  present  Balnave's  Secretary  of  War.    But  his  general, 

oceadon,  for  an  outrage  of  a  most  barbarous  Vil  Lubin,  was  defeated  before  Jacmel  by  the 

character,  and  for  a  most  barbarous  purpose,  insurgents  under  General  Louis  Tann6.    The 

oa  her  Majesty's  mails.    On  each  oooasion,  the  Picos  (Piquets),  seeing  the  turn  things  were 

only  reparation  offered  was  a  paltry  apology;  taking  with  SaJnave,  began  to  desert  from  his 

bat  to  eononit  an  outrage  and  then  apologize  ranks  in  large  numbers,  and  to  join  the  revo- 

was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  her  Majesty's  lutiomsts. .   In  November,  Balnave  prepared 

Government  as  the  Govenunent  of  Hayti  seem-  for  the  worst    He  rapidly  concentrated  the 

ed  to  suppose,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  (m  the  few  forces  left  at  his  command  and  fortified 

present  oocasion  to  inlbrm  the  President  that  Port  au  Prince  to  the  utmost    Exchange  rose 

this  was  the  last  time  such  apologies  would  be  to  2,500.    Salnave's  position  in  November  is 

aooepted,  and  that  next  time  when  her  Mi^-  best  seen  by  the  following  proclamation : 

ty'fl  naval  authorities  were  sent  to  Port  au  TotUB^UandtotUArmy: 

i!!^J^  *  JT^l"  ^"*^A  '?fS  Haytl^8:  Afterthc  unfortunate  aufrender  of  the 

demanded  and  enforoed  would  be  of  a  much  ^^y  ^f  Gonalves  under  the  command  of  Victorin 

more  substantial  eh«racter,  and  would  also  be  Chevallier,  after  the  unwarrantable  and  extravagant 
of  such  magnitade  as  would  make  the  Haytlan  aota  he  committed  at  the  capital  during  my  absence 
authorilies  hentate  before  offering  insult  to  a  «?  ^^.^^^  ^  neverthefewventui^to  nominate 
miA«4>  w^-mm^  -.«.-!  •r.A;«:A«4.i«  A«wf«A  ♦«.  ^i^^k^v  hmi  to  the  hiffh  position  of  Minister  of  War  and  Ma- 
great  power,  and  efficiently  effective  to  check  ^j^^    ^  ^^^^  hiV  insatiable  ambition,  and  the  better 

very  matenaUy  the  naval  strength  of  the  to  have  under  my  notioo  his  injurious  and  hypo- 
republic  The  President  expressed  himself  critloal  movements.  Shortly  after,  at  the  head  of  the 
satisfied,  and  the  naval  commanders,  having  vmy  besieging  Jacmel,  he  has,  aft»r  two  months' 

the  embaigoed  vessels,  and,  hoisting  the  Hay-  ^^^  the  gtSdard  olr  revolt  at  the  head  of  the  army 

tian  flag  on  the  fore  of  the  Dons,  gave  it  a  he  commanded ;  without,  however,  reflecting  that 

national  salutei,  and  the  Jason  returned  to  he  was  oontribnting  by  tluit  act  of  infamous  treachery 

Jamaioa  to  repcvt^  ^  augment  the  evils  whioh  for  so  long  a  time  have 

Tha.  the  -Kdl -Wf*  ^ent  on,  with  «lt«|^  •^^XMlfwlSTlh^Kthi.  month  of  N<k 

iwe  SQceess  or  defeat,  until,  m  September,  vember  that  Victorin  Chevallier  betray^ed  his  com- 

thiaga  began  to  turn  in  fiivor  of  the  revo-  mand  in  pretending  that  the  army  under  his  ordera 

lotioiiists.    On  the  27th  a  naval  engagement  had  voluntarily  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  chief  of 

took  -        _      -      -  --      .u , .__.._^.u ,^ 1^« 

nave^i 


In  the  beginning,  the  rebel  steamer  Republio  tjfysse,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  West, 

fooght  alone  against  the  Alexandre  Pelion  and  and  Hector  Bebeoca,  commandant  of  the  district  or 

the  Silvain,  and,  notwithstanding  Ae  was  sub-  ^^S?"*®"^  ,         vi     «       a.      a       *i.  •   j  *- 

j«ttoano«nt»tedfi«oftho«two8team-  jbmT^'TS^rZTeX'.^eVii^iJeSSS 

en,  ran  down  the  buvain,  causing  her  great  to  them.    They  have  done  worthily.    I  congratulate 

Qsinage.    At  this  time  the  rebel  steamer  Mont  them. 

Onaus^  appeared  on  the  scene  of  conflict,  thus  This  act,  without  precedent  in  our  political  ante- 

miiDg  ihe  forces  equal.    After  eight  hours'  ?*^?f^'^*T^tfvf  ^rmlw^^^ 

engagement,  Salnave's  steamers  were  so  badly  oMod'^iS  of  mMfr^^chaStise^Sl  the'se^tnatore ; 

(lamaged  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  i  wUl  purge  society  from  these  ambitious  men  who 

the  Alexandre  Petion  being  completely  disa-  infest  it;  i  will  reestablish  public  order  and  national 

bled,  and  having  to  be  towed  into  Cape  Hay-  i"V*y-                  _.^   .    ^,      „.          ^ 

t«nbythe6a,wh.retheytookpXction  „,^Star?S?T.f'JnSn^!rJJi^^Hhr*S 

nnder  the  guns  of  the  fort.  pale  of  the  law.    AU  citizens  are  invited  to  abandon 

wonaives  was  surrendered  to  the  revolution-  him,  and  the  officers  fi^nerally  of  the  army  are  ab- 

wts;  sowere  Aouin,  Borgue,  Fort  liberty  Saint-  solved  from  all  obedience  to  him. 

Loda.  Lft  MAlATimd  PArt  dft  PaiT      A  larffe  Given  at  the  NaUonal  Palace  of  Port  au  Pnnce, 

GZ^ti^f^!Im^^r.lSi  J^  kL  ♦^.l^  l^  «th  November,  1869,  and  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  in- 

qmtity  Of  coflfee,  reported  to  be  twelve  thou-  dependence.                                 8.  SALNAVE. 

wuid  bags,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu-  ^ 

tionists  in  Aquin,   In  Jeremie  and  Aux  Cayes  General  Chevallier,  in  his  turn,  issued  the 

the  headquarters  of  Salnave's  troops  were  aban-  following  proclamation : 
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BxpuBLio  ov  HATTL  Hod  the  iiorthem  lines  of  the  town.    These 

Oenerai  cf  DivMon,  VioroBor  CHErALLixB,  Oeneral-in-  were  held  by  General  Brice  until  eleven  o^doek 

^2^  to<S5&^  i^  ^^  ^^^«»oon  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  he 

Bibs':  The  people,  worn  out  by  the  Banguinaiy  ex-  received  reinforcements.      Salnave,   growing 

Botions  of  S5uave,  have  procliimed  his  downfall  desperate,    retired   to    the    national    palace, 

You  are  invited  to  reunite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  whence  he  dispatched  his  tmsty  Generfd  Vil 

revolution,  to  labor  with  its  members  for  the  organ!-  Lubin,  at  the  head  of  the  imardB,  amonntiniF 

""The  bra41?d1o^  Gf±l«Vu'lSb£'-h«  been  J?  ^^  hnndred  men,  to  attack  the  faumrgente. 

proclaimed  by  the  army  Provisional  President.  They  took  with  them  a  piece  of  ordnance, 

That  those  who  partake  of  our  sentiments  mav  which,  for  some  time,  made  sad  havoo  in  the 

unite  with  us,  we  request  your  attendance  forthwith  insurgent  ranks,  but  which  was  eventaally  cap- 

•'sX^^ttbecou^,       V.  CHEVALLIEE.  S^'RnS-^t^^o'Sd^^^n'^1 

Gbotbal  QuABTBBs  OF  Caiip  Ooi,  iViw.  6, 1869, 1  treated  by  Salnave,  and  had  joined  Briee.    Vil 

And  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  Independence,    f  j^^^^^  finding  that  the  battle  was  lost,  retreated 

ndorin  OheviOU^,  GM^ral  inrChUfof  the  Fibular  ^  the  palace,  whence  he  returned  to  fanpart 

sl'SliS^:  A  nl7?;der  of  things  has  arisen.  It  is  the  unwelcome  inteUigence  to  his  cW^^^  From 
time  that  the  civil  war  which  has  decimated  your  the  palace  Vil  liubm  returned  to  nis  command 
ranks  and  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  country  was  at  Fort  Bezouton,  and  the  fighting  was  con- 
ended,  tinned  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the  arsenal 

General  Salnave  IS  deposed  from  the  presidency  of  ,.„j  ^nrt  ftt  Olair  fiAYma  into  the  hands  of 

Hayti.    From  all  parts^^his  downfall  is*^proclaiiied.  SSLT  w^^:*  ^}^l      ^^^^J^\S^^  ft!^ 

You  have  made  your  voices  heard— you,  who  have  ^"^   before   dark.     On  the  mommg  of  the 

remained  longest  faithM  to  a  chief  in  whose  hands  19th  General  Brice  held  a  council  of  war,  and 

vou  placed  the  destinies  of  your  country,  and  who  it  was  determined  that  Salnave  should  be  at- 

haa  hold  them  so  cheap.  tacked  in  the  palace.    The  fieetwas  ordered 

Before  the  national  will.  SiUnave  has  bowed  his  ^  prepare  for  a  bombardment,  and  the  Ter- 
head.  If,  forgetting  the  submission  he  owes  to  the  yt-^yf^'o  xvi  »  wiu^mvuuwv,  «uv*  «««  ^-o* 
sovereign  wiU  of  the  people,  he  accedes  not,  it  is  ^^^^  ^^  selected,  to  fire  on  the  palace.  Sal- 
necessary  that  you,  who  have  arms  in  your  hand^  to  nave,  by  thin  time,  saw  that  to  hold  out  any 
make  the  nationality  respected,  and  to  watdi  over  longer  would  be  useless,  and  he  left,  followed 
the  safety  of  your  opuntry-it  is  neces8ar}r,  I  say,  ^y  several  of  his  generals,  intending  to  go  to 
that  you  impose  on  him  obedience  and  submission.  .v^     * «,««:«««    «^,»««i-4.«.        -u^^^^  k^    i,- j 

We  are  going  to  march,  then,  against  Port  au  ^^    American    consulate.      Before    he    had 

Prince.    Close  your  ranks.    Press  round  your  flsgs ;  mounted  his  horse,  however,  a  shell  from  the 

the^  are  the  banners  of  order.   Let  him  wno  remams  Terreur    struck    the  throne-room,   the    most 

behind  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  Ws  oountoy.    Yet  magnificent  apartment  in  the  building,  which 

!!/®I.^iKl,!S?  SS  ^!l'h"«S^^rv^r*Sf  }^  va3  consumed  in  a  short  time,  and  Salnave, 
of  our  fathers,  and  which  should  never  be  over-  ..•.  ^  •!»  n  j.  i_  a-u  tTx*  -in  j 
clouded  by  the  actions  of  their  descendants,  by  dU-  y™  \^^^  followers,  took  the  PetionviUe  road- 
order,  anarohv,  and  the  phalanx  of  evils  which  accom-  Just  about  this  time  fire  was  put  to  the  north- 
pany  them,  stiall  agialn  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  em  part  of  the  town  by  Salnave^s  soldiers,  but 
^^^y'A'               '^x.        44  XT.     1       :      . «    J    .  Captain  Salmon,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Defence, 

divisible  etprospdre  I"           V.  CHEYALLIEK.  that  vessel,  landed,  and  through  their  nobn 

exertions  the  conflagration  was  subdued,  and 

General  Ohevallier  was  received  with  enthu-  that  part  of  the  town  was  saved  firom  being 

siasm  in  Jaomel,  and  the  day  after,  the  6th,  entirely  consumed.     It  appears  that  Salnave 

taking  with  him   all  the  pickets  that  had  had  stowed  away,  in  vaults  at  the  palace,  a 

surrounded  Jacmel  for  fourteen  months,  he  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  shells  fired 

marched  on  to  Port-au-Prince.     Gape  Hay-  from  the  Terreur  penetrated  its  vaults,  caus- 

tien  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  insurgents  ing  several  terrific  explosions,  and  the  palace 

on  November  18th,  and  the  war-vessels  A.  was  utterly  destroyed.    Twelve  houses  m  the 

Petion,  Salnave,  and  Rouillone,  in  Oape  Hay-  neighborhood  were  burned   to  the  ground ; 

tien,  were  captured,  so  that  Salnave  was  con-  many  more,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  quarter 

fined  to  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Port  au  Prince,  of  the  town  were  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of 

The  revolutionists  being  now  in  the  complete  people  have  consequen^y  been  left  without 

possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  homes. 

made  energetic  preparations  to  attack  Port  au  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  a  steamer 

Prince,  where  |4,000   Haytian  paperrmoney  was  despatched  to  TArchaie  for  Nissage  Saget, 

were  worth  one  dollar  in  gold.  who  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  20th,  where 

The  attack  upon  Port  au  Prince  by  the  revo-  he  was  received  with  acclamations.     A  few 

lutionists  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  days  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  Domingue, 

the  18th  of  December,  at  four  oVlock.  At  that  the  so-called  President  of  the  South,  was  sent 

hour  the  rebel  steamers,  three  in  number,  made  for,  and  a  Provisional  Government  was  formed, 

their  appearance  in  the  harbor,  and  seized  Sal-  This  Government  consists  of  Nissage  Saget 

nave's  last  vessel,  the  Terreur,  lying  at  anchor.  President ;  Domingue,  Vice-president ;  General 

Immediately  after,  General  Brice  landed  with  F.  Rameau,  !Mjnister  of  Finance  and  Commerce; 

about  1,200  men.    An  engagement  followed,  Septimus  Rameau,  Minister  of  Justice;  and 

and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  insurgents  oar-  General  Brice,  Minister  of  War.    A  decree  was 
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issued  convoking  the  Legislative  Chambers  for  HESSE-DARMSTADT,*  a  grand-dnchy  of 
the  let  of  February,  1870,  and  ordering  elec-  Germany.  Grand-dnke,  Lndwig  III.,  bom  June 
tions  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  9,  1806;  snoceeded  his  father  Jane  16,  1848. 
in  the  Lower  House.    Salnave  was  captured,  Area,  2,970  square  miles ;  population,  accord- 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot.  ing  to  the  census  of  1867,  828,188  (among 
HENGSTENBERG,  Erbtst  Wilhelm,  a  Ger-  whom  were  564,667  Evangelicals,  and  229,373 
man  theologian,  author,  and  editor;  bom  in  Roman  Catholics).  Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part 
Fr6ndenber^,  Westphalia,  October  20,  1802;  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  but  only 
died  in  Berlin,  Prassia,  June  8,  1869.    He  was  for  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  two  little 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  der^pnan,  and  was  communities  north  of  the  river  Main,  belonging 
prepared  for-  the  university   by  his  father,  to  the  other  provinces,  together  with  257,479 
Whale  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  he  devoted  inhabitants.    The  budget  for  one  year  of  the 
himself  principally   to   Oriental   and   meta-  financial  period  from  1869-'7l  estimates  the 
physical  studies^  taking  an  enthusiastic  part  at  revenue  at   10,811,922;    the   expenditure  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Bursehen$eh4ifUti.  While  10,000,017  guilders.    The  public  debt  (inclu- 
at  this  university,  he  published  two  volumes  sive  of  railroad  debt)  amounted,  at  the  dose  of 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation,  a  1868,  to  16,621,000  florins. 
Grerman   translation  of  the   metaphysics  of  HUBER,  Yiotob  Aim£,  a  German  historian, 
Aristotle,  and  a  critical  conmientary  upon  the  critic,  publicist,  and  promoter  of  cooperative 
Moallakahj  a  &mous  Arabic  poem  of  the  sixth  enterprises,  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1800 ;  died  at 
century.    His  sympathies  at  that  time  were  Wemigerode,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  July  26, 
with  the  rationalistio  school,  but  in  1828,  going  1869.     He  was  educated  at  Wurzburg  ana 
to  the  University  of  Basel,  he  came  under  the  GOttingen,  and  studied  medicine,  intenmng  to 
inflnenoe.  of  the  missionary  institution,   and  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  that  profes- 
soon  commenced  his  theological  studies  there  sion.    But,  after  leaving  the  university,  he 
with  new  and  higher  views,  becoming  identi-  travelled  extensively  in  France.  Spain,  Portu- 
fied  with  the  Evangelical  Lutherans.    In  1824  gal,  England,  and  Scotland,  and,  having  made 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  a  Hieologioel  prkat-doeent,  himself  master  of  the  literature  of  those  coun- 
and  soon  became  known  as  the  leader  of  a  ris-  tries,  resolved  to  undertake  the  work  of  in- 
ing  orthodox  party,  and  for  many  years  de-  stmotion  in  them.    He  was  successively  pro- 
fended  their  principles  with  singular  zeal  and  fessor  of  Modem  Languages,  Histo^,  and  Lit- 
ability.     He  pubUsned  two  smdl  theological  erature  at  Bremen,  Marburg,  and  Berlin.    In 
treatises  in  1825  and  1826,  and  in  the  latter  1852  he  resigned  his  professorship,  in  order  to 
year  was  made  extraordinary,  in  1828  ordi-  prosecute  with  more  vigor  and  energy  the  two 
nary  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1829  doc-  somewhat  incongraous  objects  he  had  at  heart, 
tor  of  theology.     In  1827  he  founded    the  the  promotion  of  cooperative  societies  and  co- 
Beanf^elisehs      Kirchenuitung     (Evangelical  operative  efforts  among  the  working-class,  and 
Ghnrdi  Gazette),  a  periodical  which  is  still  in  the  support  of  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
existence  and  has  combated  with  great  zeal  German  governments  against  state  constitu- 
and  ability  all  the  forms  of  rationalism.    His  tions  and  republicanism  in  every  form.    For 
theological  works  have  been  mostly  written  the  latter  purpose  he  wrote  *'  The  Conserva- 
with  the  same  object— the  defence  of  ortho-  tive  Party,"  Halle,  1841;  "The  Opposition,'* 
doxy  against  the  assaults  of  the  rationalists.  Halle,  1842;  "To  Every  One  His  Own  "  Ber- 
The  following  are  those  which  have  given  him  lin,  1849 ;  "  Berlin,  Erfurth,  and  Paris,"  Berlin, 
the  moat  reputation:  "  Ghristology  ^  the  Old  1850 ;  and  founded,  in  1845,  and  edited  an  an- 
Testament,  and  Oommentaries  on  the  Messianic  nual  volume,  entitled  "  Janus,  a  German  Tear- 
Prophets,"  8  vols.,  18d2~'85,  revised  in  1854-  Book  of  Opinion,  Education,  and  Action." 
'56;  "Jbitroduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Eor  the  promotion  of  cooperation  he  made 
Testament,"  8  vols.,  1881-'89;  *^  Oommentaries  the  widest  and  most  thorough  investigations 
on  the  Psalms,"  4  vols.,  1842-'45 ;  second  edi-  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
tion  1850 ;  ^  Commentaries  on  the  most  Im-  wrote  and  printed  many  valuable  and  helpful 
portant  and  most  Difficult  Portions  of  the  Pen-  books  and  tracts  on  the  subject,  and  finally 
tateach,"  1  voL,  1842;  *' Oommentaries  on  the  made  his  village,  Wemigerode,  in  the  Hartz 
Apocalypse  of  St  John,"  2  vols.,  1850-'51 ;  Mountains,  a  perfect  hive  of  cooperatives.    In 
'^Explanationofthe  Song  of  Songs  of  Solomon,"  this  vUlage,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
1  voL,  1858 ;  *^  Essay  upon  the  Book  of  Job,"  have  created,  he  built  and  established,  on  his 


1856;    '^Ereemasonry  and  the  Duty  of  the    favorite  plan,  schools,  workmen's  homes,  etc., 
Evangelioal  Pastor,"  1854.    Of  late  years  Dr.    devoting  for  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  en- 


£tff  as  to  recommend  to  the  King  the  persecu-    work  of  great  merit),  4  vols.,  Gk^ttingen,  1828- 

tion  of  all  sectaries ;  but  his  splendid  contri-    —- — — — ^  .,, 

iHrtlon.  to  theological  science  will  live  when  .  ^yZ'?^SA''l^^^^«,^»SS^^i^- 
these  errors  are  forgotten.  kual  Ctclop^bsia  for  1868. 
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^35 ;    "  The  New  Roman  Poesy  in  France,^'  ^>  Maaiclpalities  are  to  be  organized  on  the  prin- 

Leipsic  1833 ;  "  The  English  Universities,"  2  ciplo  of  Ubertv  and  democracy.  .    ^  ^^   .    .      ^. 

voll    Oassel,'l839-'40  "^^^^                  Eng-  ^  I^:^^^J7:S^^.y^^^r^^'S. 

lish  by  F.  Newman  m  1848,  and  acknowledged  the  destruction  of  the  Hungarian  state. 

by  English  anthorities  to  be  the  best  work  on  8.  The  members  sent  by  the  non>Magyar  races  to 

the  subject;  and  "Essays  on  Ireland,"  Berlin,  the  Diet  wiU  form  there  a  distinct  national  party 

1850.    He  was  strongly  attached  to  England,  ^|^  S^^         "^  «>°™°'^  ^"^^  «y  "^  ^  ^»°- 

and  was  often  present'  at  the  meetings  of  the  .          ' 

codperative  societies  of  Bochdale  and  other  This  programme  aims  at  something  like  the 

great  mannfaotnring  centres  in  Lancashire.  Swiss  Confederation. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  united  The  Rumanians  held  also  a  conference  by 

with  Austria  under  one  soyereign,  but  separated  themselves  on   February  16th,  at  Dees,  in 

from  it  in  local  government   ^or  the  statistics  which,  after  exhaustive  debates,  almost  all  the 

of  population  and  nationalities,  tee  Austbia.)  members  decided  in  favor  of  abstaining  from 

In  February  a  conference  of  the  non-Magyar  ^^  elections,  because,  after  the  sufferings  of 

nationalities  was  held  at  Temesvar.    Besides  centuries,  the  just  claims  of  the  Rumanian  na- 

Oroatians  and  Slavonians,  who  form  a  group  ^^^^  ^""i  t>een  disregarded  by  the  Pesth  Reichs- 

apart  and  have  a  special  convention  with  Hun-  ^**th,  and  the  unjust  electoral  law  had  been 

gary  insuring  to  them  complete  independence,  niaintained. 

there  are,  Aspersed  in  larger  and  smaller  groups  The  elections  were  conducted  with  no  little 

and  intermingled  with  the  Hungarian  and  Ger-  asperity,  and  resulted  favorably  to  the  Deak 

man  elements,  Serbs  in  the  south,  Rumanians  pa^y.    Both  Houses  of  the  Hungarian  Diet 

in  the  east  of  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania,  were  opened  by  the  Emperor  Erancis  Joseph 

and  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  in  the  north.    AU  in  person,  who  made  the  following  peaceful 

thesCj  of  course,  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  polit-  address : 

ical  rights  as  the  Hungarian  and  German  popu-  liagnatet  and  O^nUemen :  It  is  with  feelings  of  sat- 
iations, and  in  the  last  Diet  a  special  law  was  isfaction  that  I  welcome  you  at  the  opening  of  thU 
^o*»;7^  v<»>  <»-'kt/k'k  ♦iiA  A.A«  «.A  ^/^-K^;.  !«,««•»<.»«  i^®^  session,  the  more  so  as  I  am  convmoed  of  the 
carried  by  which  the  free  use  of  their  lanOTage  necessity  of  your  wUe  and  powerful  support  in  order 
in  local  admmistration  and  m  the  courts  of  law  to  bring  to  an  early  and  sucoessfW  solution  the  great 
has  been  insured  to  them,  the  Hungarian  Ian-  questions  which  lie  before  us.  Although  the  last  Diet 

fuage  retwiing  merely  the  precedence  in  the  has,  through  the  settlement  of  state  qucsUona  whidi 

>iet  and  thoOentral  Government  and  in  the  i!^„^!Sr?hi!^^fr^Z^-2.^friSfl^^^^ 

_.      «            ,       ..1      J.     -L*  1.          xv      1M  upon  wnion  tne  work  is  now  camed  on  more  easily, 

courts  of  appeal,  without  which  any  thing  like  Sere  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  hiy  the  foundations 

a  political  union  of  the  country  would  have  of  a  better  future,  and  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 

been  an  imposdbility.  part  devolves  upon  the  present  Lc^lature.    For  the 

The  position  thus  created  for  these  national-  t**f  ""^  ^ionsCho  constitutional  stirte  relations  form 

;♦;««  A\A  «y*4.  ^^4'\^^  ♦Iva;*  im.«.A^m^  ^\>^  k«^»»i.4.  hut  one  part  of  the  elements  or  pledges  of  success: 

ities  did  not  satirfy  their  leaders,  who  brought  ^he  chief  and  most  enduring  among  those  pledges! 

m  a  project  or  tneir  own  by  which  the  whole  without  which  not  even  the  best  constitution  can  offer 

internal  division  of  Hungary  into  counties  was  a  lasting  success,  lies  in  the  interaial  development  of 

to  have  been  remodelled  according  to  nation-  the  strength  of  the  nation  itself. 


_ ng 

one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  language  of  the  mi-  to  it  and  to  the  wants  of  the  new  situation^  the  insti- 
nority.  This  proposal,  which  was  tantamount  tutions  of  the  country ;  to  develop  the  moral  and  ma- 
te cutting  up  Hungary  into  so  many  Swiss  can-  Jf  "•!  ^S^HSf  5?®  ^'??  ^  eveiy  direction,  so  tiiat 
♦^«o  «T«-  i«v>«rA»A»  «/>♦  A<»A*«  or.«v,^r^^A^  v«.  «ii  "  may  fill  With  dignity  the  place  wnich  it  has  taken 
tons,  was,  however,  not  even  supported  by  all  -^  ^^l  j^^^  ^f  stiSes,  as  one  of  the  guaidians  and 

the  representatives  of  the  different  nationali-  representatives  of  Western  civilization.    My  govem- 

ties  in  the  Diet,  as  only  a  few  of  the  Northern  ment  will  lose  no  time  in  duming  your  activity  in 


Hungary  and  the  Serbs  stood  up  for  it,  and  and  impartial  administration  of  the  Uwb  is  one  orthS 

when  they  saw  they  could  not  carry  their  pomt,  first  requirements  of  a  well-ordered  state.    It  is, 

they  withdrew  from  the  debate.    The  following  therefore^  neoessaiy  that,  on  the  one  side,  he  to  whom 

programme  was  agreed  to :  *^«  exercise  of  iudlcial  power  is  intrusted  should  be 

'^    ^  ^^  surrounded  with  every  guarantee  of  independence, 


the  sense  of  the  proposal  made  in  the  last  Diet  by  the  fore,  present  to  you  projects  of  law  regarding  the 

Serbs  and  Bumanians.  cKeroise  of  judicial  power,  as  well  as  the  responsibility 

8.  The  conference  adopts  the  dedantiott  of  the  Bu-  of  judges.    In  conjunction  with  this  is  the  project  of 

raanian  deputies  of  Transylvania,  protesting  against  law  concerning  the  organization  of  tribunals  of  tlie 

the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hunffanr.  first  instance,  which  proposes  that  those  tribunals 

4.  The  nationalities  will  work  with  all  their  power  should  have  permanent  official  places  of  Judicature, 

to  upset  the  compromise  of  1867,  as  its  decisions  are  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  popu- 

fatal  to  the  national  rights  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  lations  and  traffic,  so  that  eveiy  one  ma^  find,  in  a 

6.  The  nationalities  will  support  the  opposition  of  sure  and  speedy  manner,  the  judicial  assistance  ne- 

the  party  in  Croatia,  which  is  against  the  compromise  oessary  for  nis  ease, 

effectedbetwecn  that  country  and  Hungary.  At  a  later  period  there  will  be  brought  before  you 
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for  constitutional  conaideration  the  bill  of  criminal  cnsaiona  of  the  Diet  will  offer  you  a  favorable  oppor- 

procedora,  which  will  plaoe  the  high  interests  of  so-  tunity  to  draw  closer  that  legal  union  which  the  late 

ciety  as  well  as  the  penonal  liberty  of  the  individual —  Diet  has  reestablished  between  Hungair,  Croatia, 

till  now  dependent  upon  insufficient  and  uncertain  and  Slavonia,  by  sentiments  of  reciprocal  brotherly 

laws,  and  be  insured  between  the  central  government  love  and  attachment,  so  that  they  may  share  the 

and  oigans  of  the  administration.  The  recent  election  burdens  as  well  as  the  glory  of  those  legitimate 

haa  ffiven  you  ftvsh  proo&  of  the  defects  of  the  eleo-  measures  on  which  the  common  weal  and  greatness 

toral  laws  of  the  year  1848.    To  remove  these  defects  of  the  united  countries  of  the  Hungarian  crown  de- 

and  to  regulate  the  elections  so  that  the  libertv  of  the  pend. 

electors  is  guaranteed  against  the  excesses  or  party-  MagnaU$  and  PepyUet :  You  are  face  to  face  with 

spirit,  is  also  one  of  your  foremost  and  most  pressing  an  important  period  of  transition.    Besides  the  be- 

tasks.  forementioned  tasks,  there  are  many  others  awfuting 

The  laws  of  1848  have  transferred  the  legislation  of  you  yet.  To  surrender  every  thing  that  has  become 
the  country  from  the  representation  of  the  former  es-  untenable  in  past  traditions,  and  create  at  the  same 
tates  to  one  based  upon  that  of  the  neople,  but  ha^e  time  institutions  corresponding  with  new  ideas,  is 
left  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Magnates  (Mag^  the  double  and  inseparable  problem^  the  solution  of 
naUntqfil)  unchanged.  It  will  be  an  essential  part  which  you  have  to  overcome.  This  sifting  of  circum- 
of  your  legislatiYe  activity  to  lefonn  the  organisation  stances  require9  great  efforts  and  time,  for  the  diffl- 
of  the  House  of  Magnates  according  to  the  present  culties  in  the  execution  may  be  augmented  not  only 
necesaities  of  the  oountry,  retuning,  at  the  same  time,  by  ftlmgit^g  to  remembrances  of  the  past,  which  sup- 
all  the  advantages  whion  this  Upper  House  affords  by  port  even  that  which  has  no  life  in  itself  and  prevents 
its  historio  traditions  and  its  connection  with  the  new  creations ;  but  also,  on  the  other  side,  b^  too 
highest  interest  of  tJie  kingdom.  As  regards  the  great  huny,  which  will  not  take  into  account  existing 
^edomofthe  press,  there  are  in  the  present  laws  two  facts,  and  cover  the  field,  which  ou^ht  to  be  sown, 
great  sparantees,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  aboli-  with  ruins  that  prevent  fhrther  action.  The  right 
tion  of  the  censorship,  the  other  that  the  press  of-  sense  of  the  nation,  its  moderation  and  wisdom,  will 
f^ices  wiU  be  tried  by  juiy.  At  the  same  time  that  no  doubt  take  the  right  road  between  the  two  ex- 
these  two  principles  are  to  be  upheld,  care  also  must  tremes  which  will  leiul  us  to  more  prosperous  times, 
be  taken  that  the  dignity  of  Uie  press  be  maintained.  The  friendly  relations  which  we  maintain  with  all 
It  should  be  provided  for  that  in  serious  discussions  foreign  powers  give  us  the  assuring  prospect  that  the 
of  public  Interest,  passion  must  not  interfere,  and  re-  peace  and  tranquillity  which  are  required  for  the  ex- 
spect  for  them  not  lost  siffht  of^  which  can  oe  done  ecutilou  of  internal  reforms  will  remain.  Ood  bless 
by  quick  punishment  of  lul  abuses  dangerous  to  the  your  deliberations  1  Under  the  burden  of  your  work, 
real  uber^  of  the  press.  As  in  this  respect  article  may  you  be  fortified  by  the  consdousness  that  it  is 
eighteen  of  the  press  law  of  1848  Is  in  many  respects  the  welfare  of  fUture  generations  which  is  in  your 
insuffident.  public  order  requires  that  its  oefldencies  hands,  and  that,  although  at  such  periods  patriotic 
should  ere  long  be  remedied.  The  right  of  meeting  devotion  ex^Joys  but  very  rarely  the  gratitude  of  the 
must  also  be  reffulated,  so  that  this  Amdamental  right  contemporaneous  world,  the  thanks  are  more  sure 
of  constitutionalism  mi^  be  placed  under  the  protec-  and  imperishable  which  are  given  by  posterity  to  all 
tion  and  control  of  the  law,  and  aline  drawn  as  to  the  those  perseverant  workmen  ot  this  great  transforma- 
obUgation  of  jgoveznment  interference.  tion  I    I  declare  this  Diet  opened. 

The  kst  Diet  lias  passed  a  law  opnceming  the  com-  jhe  speech  wa«  reived  with  loud  cheering. 

mutation  of  tithe  on  wine.    It  will  be  one  of  the  du-    yv ,^  Kx^^Jk^^ -.»i  «^.^^^»^  ^t.^  tt»»^>^J^ 

ties  of  the  present  Diet  to  abolish  tiie  remnants  of  -Danng  the  inaugural  ceremony  the  Hungarian 

feudalism,  vet  preserving  the  sanctity  of  property  on  ^^^  Croatian  tricolors  were  houted  beside  the 

the  basis  of  sound  political  and  economiou  prmciples.  royal  standard  on  the  castle  of  Buda.    At  the 

The  LOeDiet  has,  bj  its  law  upon  elemental  schools,  doge  of  the  sessions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  the 

extended  the  bleasiMS  of  pubhc  uistaruction  to  tiie  ^  ^     ^   ^         enumerated  the  favor- 

entune  population.    But  by  this  only  the  first  stone  "rr^"^    Jl     ^.  v  i:  "i    *!     a  jTu    i  1          c 

has  be^  laid  toward  the  whole  edifice  of  public  in-  «^d1©  results  which  had  attended  the  labors  of 

Btruction,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  de-  the  Diet,  and  which,  it  says,  were  due  to  the 

mand  also  the  regi£tion  of  the  higher  spheres  of  sincere  union  existing  between  the  Elng  and 

studies,  in  which  the  citizens  of  tiie  state  can  obtain  the  nation.    It  adds : 

superior  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  art  and  mi.    -»%.  .  r         ^          :.  ^   ^,           _x  •  4.    v^v 

scwnoe,  according  to  tiie  progress  of  tiie  age.  _  The  Diet  has  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  hitiier- 

Therl  will  befidd  before  you,  accordmg  to  article  ^  prevaihng.    Both  halves  of  the  empire  are  mde- 

sixteen  of  the  law  of  1867,  several  intemiSonal  trear  pendent  of  each  other  as  regards  the  conduct  of  their 

ties  concluded  witii  foreign  powers  for  your  sanction,  f  V  »ff»™»  and  tiiey  exercise  an  equal  constitutional 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  toreguUte  the  industrial  ^Auence  over  the  aflSurs  which  are  common  to  both. 

reUtions'  about  which  we  have  partiy  defective  and  The  monardiy  luis  sought  and  found  a  rallving-pomt 

partiy  no  laws  at  all.    The  impulse  given  to  enter-  within  itself,  and  now  marches  onward  with  renewed 


government  will  introduce  the  necessary  bills   in  Europeim  nations.    The  King  nourishes  ^^econvic- 

?egard  to  botii  these  subjects,  and  several  others  tion  that  ^e  new  constitutional  bases  which  have  al- 

ccSceniing  tiie  preservation  and  augmenUtion  of  na-  readjr  effected  so  much  good,  and  so  greatly  strcngth- 

tional  ^w»ty.    Tou  will  have  tolKdde  on  tiie  pro  «J®^  ^«  monarchy,  will  be  durable,  and  beneficial  to 

jects  of  law  lespeoting  the  construction  of  several  ^^^  interests  of  the  country, 

railway  lines^  and  also  public  works  and  river  laws,  Complaints  have  arisen  among  commercial 

wMch  WiU  give  in  their  pradtical  resulto  a  ftesh  im-  nj^n  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  concerning  the  sand- 

Lttit^o^lTvity'i'^^^^  ^!^^  ^^^<^\  ^I?  ^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  8*; 

estimates,  in  fixing  which  you  wilL  I  am  convinced,  hna  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  keepmg  open  of 

take  good  care  that  the  economy  of  the  state  be  well  this  mouth  was,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856, 

balanced  and  the  finances  of  the  country  placed  upon  intrusted  to  a  so-called  **  European  Committee 
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come  almost  as  dangerous  as  it  was  before  the  experimental  data.  This  donble  result  is  a  con- 
Crimean  War,  when  it  was  ander  the  exdasive  sequence  of  the  singular  permanent  shortening 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  of  the  palladium-wire,  observed  after  the  ex- 
remedy  suggested  is  to  raise  a  loan  of  8,500,000  pulsion  of  hydrogen  which  had  been  previously 
francs  for  the  removal  of  this  obstruction.  occluded  by  the  palladium.  In  a  particular  o1>- 
HUNT,  James,  H.D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  an  servation  formeny  described,  for  instance,  a 
English  physiologist,  philosophec,  anthropol-  wire  of  609.14  m.nu  increased  in  length  to 
ogist,  and  author,  bom  at  Swanage,  Dorset-  618.02  m.m.  when  charged  wit^  hydrogen,  and 
shire,  in  1888 ;  died  near  Hastings,  from  the  fbU  to  599.44  m.m.,  when  the  hydrogen  was 
effect  of  a  sunstroke,  August  29, 1869.  He  was  extracted.  The  elongation  was  9.77  m.m.,  and 
educated  for  a  physician,  and  gave  special  and  the  absolute  shortening  or  retraction  9.7  m.m., 
earnest  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  making  the  extreme  difference  in  length 
physiology,  and  chemistry.  Before  the  com-  amount  to  19.47  m.m.  Mr.  Graham  proceeded 
pletion  of  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  published  to  say : 

three  volumes  of  geat  m^rit,  a  "  Memoir  of  his  ^ow,  it  la  by  no  means  hnpossible  that  the  volume 

Father,  Thomas  Hunt,  M.  D. ; "  a  treatise  on  added  to  the  wire  by  the  bvdrt^nium  is  repre- 

^*  Stammering  and  Stuttering,  their  Nature  and  sented  by  the  elongation  ana  retracdon  taken  to- 

Treatment,"  which  is  still    accepted  as  the  getber,  and  not  by  the  elongation  alone,  aa  hitherto 

standard  work  on  the  subject:  and  an  elaborate  "f^^-   I*  {f  <*^I  neceaaaiy  to  auppoee  that  the 

,            uiM^r^  T>u:i     X  X.     \.4f   XT  •            J  retraotion  of  the  paUadium  moleeiilea  takea  place  the 

^^'■^,  ??.         , .   P^^o?oppy    01    Voice    and  moment  the  hy*ogenium  ia  flzat  absorbed;  Instead 


186?  Honorary  Seoretery  of  the  Ethnological  ^  « t^^OT^XS^tSS  Z 

oociety,  mto  wnicn  ne  iniusea  new  lite.    He  expulsion  of  that  element    It  may,  indeed,  appear 

resigned  in  1862,  and  the  next  year  founded  moet  probable  in  the  abstract  that  tne  moblBty  oftho 

the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,   of  palladium  particle  is  determined  by  the  flrat  entrance 

director  for  one.  He  edited  TM  Anthropo-  aUotted  to  it,  and  the  density  of  the  metal  will  be  le- 
logical  Remew  and  Journal^  the  organ  of  the  dnced  to  one-half  of  the  former  estimate.  In  the  ex- 
Society,  contributed  largely  to  its  two  volumes  periment  referred  to,  the  volume  of  hydroganiom  in 
of  memoirs,  and  translated  and  edited  several  the  aiw  yiU  rise  from  4.68  per  cent.  ^  9.86  per 
French  and  German  anthropological  works.  SftVlTo'^,  ^XJtS^iSS^5?S^ 
Belonging  to  tne  most  aavanoed  section  ot  tne  series  of  four  observations  upon  the  aame  wire,  pre- 
modern  physio-philosophioal  school,  he  was  vionalv  recorded,  tlie  whole  retraodons  rather  ex- 
engaged  much  of  the  time  in  active  contrO"  ceedea  the  whole  elongationa,  the  first  amonntinK  to 

in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions.    He  was  denaity  of  hydrogenimn,  namely,  to  0.8061. 

an  active  member  of  the  British  Association  .  The  ilrst  experiment,  however,  in  hydrogenatuig 

for  tile  Advancement  of  Science,   and  con-  any  palladium-wire  appears  to  be  the  moat  uniform 

tributed  many  papers  to  ite  transactions.    He  in  its  resulto.    The  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen  after- 

was  a  FeUow  and  Honorary  M^  SS;^^r^X.nIWS!rJ^2<^^ 

of  the  Koyal  oociety  of  Literature,   and  a  the  expansion  afterward  in  different  dlieotiona.    The 

Fellaw  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  had  equality  of  the  expanaion  and  the  retraction  In  a  first 


oiewes.     iiie  c»iiiv«n«i.jr  ui  yiwseu  iiwx  uun-  another  experiment  upon  a  pure  palladium-wire  may 

ferred  on  him,  m  1865,  the  diploma  of  Doctor  be  detailed.    This  wire,  wluch  was  now,  took  np  a 

of  Philosophy,  and  in  1867  that  of  Doctor  of  ftdl  charge  of  hydrogen,  namely,  966.S  volumes,  and 

Medicine,  honoris  causa.  ^^""^  ^.  ^«^8^  .^^,^'ri^J^  ^^^'^iJ!?'J?- 

HYDROGENIUM.    Thomas  Graham,  Jx';uS2rJ)??hri^ySS;^ri^^ 

S.,  master  or  tne  Uritish  Mmt  (wnose  death  permanently  shortened  to  600.115  m.m.    It  thus  fell 

during  the  year  was  a  great  loss  to  the  world  (.470  m.m.  below  its  normal  or  first  length.    The 

of  science),  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  elongation  and  retrac^n  are  here  within  0.8  m.iXL  of 

June  a  second  paper,  giving  additional  ob-  ?S^1^-  "^^^  *T'lS^?'**lJ'i2i!?^*^^^^ 

<.».»»f:r.,«.  ^«  T.^S.i.o»^»;nrv.  ♦K^  ^^^^«^A  «,^  19.230  m,m.,  and  their  sum  represents  the  increase 

servations  on  hydrogemum,  the  supposed  me-  ^f  the  wire  ik  length  due  to  the  addition  of  hydro- 

tallic  base  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  discovery  of  senium.    It  represents  a  linear  expanaion  of  8.&05  on 

which  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Graham,  was  the  most  100,  with  a  cuoic  expansion  of  0.827  on  100.     The 

remarkable  event  in  the  chemical  annals  of  composition  of  the  wire  comes  to  be  represented  as 

that  year  (see  article  Hydhooeniuu  in  Amebi-  heing—                                       ^  ^^m, 

CAN  Annual  Gtolopedia  for  1868).    From  his  Palladium 100.000  or  90,805 

former  experiments  Mr.  Graham  had  inferred  Hydrogenium 0.827  or     9.105 

the  density  of  hydrogenium  to  be  a  little  under 

a,  but  he  subsequently  found  that  another  109.827  or  loo.ooo 

number  of  about  half  that  amount  could  be  The  specific  gravity  of  the  palladium  was 

deduced  with  equal  probability  from  the  same  12.8,  the  weight  of  the  wire  1.554  grm.,  and 
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its  volmne  0.126  cubic  centim.    The  occluded    about  10  per  cent,  of  gold  appears,  therefore,  to  be 


andcon- 

hydrogemum  0.012882  tion  on  loaing  hydrogen,  as  already  stated. 

cubic  oentims.,  and  its  density  therefore  0.872,  The  presence  of  bo  much  fold  in  the  alloy  as  half 

which  is  a  near  approach  to  the  preceding  ***  weight  did  not  materially  reduce  the  occluding 

result  of  0.854.   Calculated  on  the  old  method  5?K^''^?L*^oPa"?*i^'''?;    Sf  ^  "> /^^oj  ^"  <»I>jWe 

♦1,^  I*-*  ^,-^^«:«,««+  «r^„i^  «;««  «  A^^^:*„\S  of  holding  469.9  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  with  a 

the  last  experiment  would  give  a  density  of  linear  expansion  of  1.67  per  cent. 

l-<58.  J^Uadwm^  Silver,  and  Hydrogeniam, — The   oc- 

Mr.   Graham  presented  tbe   results  of  ez-  eluding  power  of  palladium  appeared^  to  be  entirely 

periments  upon  the  occlusion  of  hydrocen  by  ^?^  "^J^en.  that  metal  was  alloyed  with  much  more 

tbe  alloT  of  palladium  with  varioue  metal^  SS^.'S.2rSrg%t  "^  W  ^Jr'S^S!  of  S^i^SS^ 

He  had  first  ascertained  that  palladium  alloyed  duded  no  hydrogen  whatever, 

with  silver  continued  to  occlude  hydrogen,  and  With  about  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  palladium  rolled 

he  afterward  proved  that  this  property  be-  into  a  thin  strip  ocduded  400.6  volumes  of  hydrogen, 

longa  generally  to  the  palladium  alloys  when  J*  expanded  1.64  part  in  lOO  in  length,  and  returned 

the  second  metel  does  not  much  exceed  one  half  ^'i^^f  *^th^^                            °°  ''^'"  *^' 

of  the  mixture.    The  alloys  are  all  enlarged  in  An  alloy,  which  was  formed  of  66  parts  of  palla- 

dimensions,  when  they  acquire  hydrogenium.  dium  and  84  parts  of  silver,  had  the  specific  gravity 

In  conducting  the  experiments,  the  alloy  of  JJ;^;,  It  was  drawn  into  wire,  and  found  to  absorb 

pdladimn  with  platinmn,  goli  ete.,  w«  rn^e  S^^^^^S  a^fTeTJa'^nir "  °'*''  '"" 

mtQ  wire  or  a  tnin  nooon,  and  the  elongation  in  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  upon  another 

caused  by  the  addition  of  hydrogenium  meas-  portion  ofihe  same  wire,  407.7  volumes  of  hydrogen 

ured  on  a  graduated  scale  as  in  the  earlier  were  occluded,  and  the  wire  increased  in  length  from 

experiments;  the  results  appear  in  the  follow-  ^;^i  ™-™-  ^  ^^^'^ ^J^'    The  absolute  volume 

<n,r«n*«Tnai^.  ^*  hydrogeu  gas  occluded  was  124.0  c.  c.,  and  its 

mg  Bummaiy .  calculated  weight  0.01111  gnn.    The  two  experiments 

Palladium  was  jhsed  with  platinum,  a  metal  of  its  «re,  hideed,  ahnost  identical.    The  wire  returned  in 

own  cUsa,  and  gave  an  alloy  Sonsistmg,  according  to  both  experiments  to  its  ongmal  length  exactly  after 

analysiB,of76.08partBof  the  former,  and  28.97  parts  ^%^^^^'^ Sf,^^?  «^\  „  j,         -          mv      « 
of  the  isi^er.    Thia  aUoy  was  very  malleable  and  J^dladwm,irtckd,  and  Svdroaentum.-'The  alloy, 
ductile.    Its  Bpedflc  gf»vity  was  12.64.    Like  pure  conaisting  of  Mual  parts  of  paUadium  and  mckel, 
palladium,  it  absorbed  hydrogen,  evolved  on  its  sur-  ^"  T^^^^i  ^^"^ilf^^^  ^^^^'^H^i^  J?  sneciflo 
face  in  the  add  fluid  of  the  galviiometer,  with  great  «?v»ty  ^^  ^^'^'    This  alloy  occluded  69.76  volumes 
avidity.  A  wire  601.845 m.m.  in  length  (28.69inaies)  J^  hydrogen,  wi^ahnear  expansion  of  0.2  per  cent, 
was  increased  to  618.288  m.m.,  on  occluding  701.9  «  suffered  no  retraction  below  its  normal  length  on 
volnmeaofhydjogengas.  On  expelling  aU  hydrogen  the  expulsion  of  the  gas  by  heat 
from  the  wirl  atfTred  heat,  the  fitterrotumed  to  its  An  ^py  of  equal  parts  of  lumutl  uid  palladium 
flrst  dimensions  as  exactly  as  could  be  measured.  ''"*  •  brittle  mass  that  did  not  admit  of  being  rolled. 
The  platinum  present  appears  to  suatain  the  palU-  ^  occluded  no  hydrown,  after  exposure  to  that  gaa 
dium  BO  that  no  retraction  of  that  metal  is  allowed  » the  negative  electrode,  in  an  acid  fluid  for  a  penod 
to  take  place.     Thia  alloy,  thereforo,  displaya  the  of  eighteen  hours.  It  wema  probable  that  malleabihtj 
true  incroaae  of  volume  following  the  aoqmsitton  of  f?^  t^®  colloid  character,  whicA  are  wanting  in  this 
hydrogemum  without  the  singSar  complication  of  bismuth  allov,  are  essential  to  the  ocdusion  of  hydro- 
the  retraction  of  the  flxed  metal.    The  compound  ««^  ^T'f  palladium  ^oy.                            _.     -     , 
aUoy  retnma  to  ita  oririnal  density  (12.64)  upon  the  ,  ^  ^^^7  of  one  part  of  copper  and  six  parts  of  pal- 
cxpilaion  of  the  hvd5)gcn,  showmg  that  hydrogen  ^*dium  proved  moderately  extensible,  but  absorbed 
leavea  Without  producing  porosity  in  tiio  metal.  no  sensible  amount  of  hydrojgen.    The  metallic  la- 
BUladium,  &M,  aUd  ^yireywnim.— Palladium  m\n»  ^ti«b  remain  on  digesting  tins  alloy  m  hydro- 
fused  with  gold  foVmed  a  malllable  aUoy,  oonaiat-  ^orio  acid,  and  which  were  found  by  M.  Dehray  to 
ing  of  76.21  parts  of  the  former,  and  24.79  parts  of  be  a  deflmte  alloy  of  palladium  and  copper  (PdCu), 
the  latter,  of  a  white  ©olor.  and  ductile.    Its  spe-  exhibited  no  sensible  ooduding  power, 
cific  gravity  yaj J8.1.    A  wire  of  ti^  alloy,  601.86  xhe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  author's 
^Tni^S.l^l'lt^^               ^T^hWl^U^S  conclusious  a.  !o  the  density  of  hydrogenium 
to  its  oziginal  length  after  the  extraction  of  the  hy-  observed  m  its  compound  with  palladium,  and 
drogen,  and  there  was  no  retraction.    The  hydro-  also  with  the  paUadium  alloys  : 
geninm  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  direct  combination  Pwnity  of 
with  the  paUadiiim  only,  as  gold  by  Itself  shows  no  Hy*ro|«imii  obMmd. 
attraction  for  the  former  element                                   When  united  with  palladium 0.8640  to  0.8790 

t^^^i.S'T^^'S.l'^l'l^^j^i^,  Wh«.»nl«wUh&l«U»n««l.Uver...a7«0to0.T«0 
which  had  a  apociflo  gravity  of  18.06.  The  button  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
was  rolled  into  a  thin  strip  and  charged  with  hydro-  g^its  are  most  uniform  with  the  compound 
gen  by  the  wet  method.  An  occlusion  of  686.44vol-  ^  .  ^^  retraction  is  avoided,  and  they 
umes  of  gaa  took  place,  with  a  linear  expansion  of  1.7  zr  l  \  iwri  i /^  i  a  »f  k  7k  >rliVl  -  *  u 
on  100.  A  retraction  followed  to  nearly  the  same  li©  between  0.7110  and  0.7546.  Taking  the 
extent  on  afterward  expelling  the  hydrogen  by  heat,  mean  of  these  two  numbers  as  the  most  legiti- 
With  another  alloy,  produced  by  ftish^Sf  1^  of  gold  mate  deduction  from  the  experiments  on  the 
with  90  of  pdla<num,  the. occlusion  of  gas  was  476  compound  alloys,  Mr.  Graham  thought  that 
volumes,  the  linear  expansion  1.66  on  100.  The  re-  X  >tqq  ^\.^^\a  y.i  i.^^^^*^A  ^^^./^iricf/vnallv-  qb  *ha 
traction  on  expellmg  tfe  gas  afterward  was  extremely  0.788  should  be  accepted  provisionaUy  as  the 
fclight.    To  nullify  the  retraction  of  the  palladium,  approximate  density  of  hydrogenium. 
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ILLINOIS.  On  the  6th  of  Janasry  the  Legis-  propriating  $29,000  to  the  Donglas  monnmont 

latnre  assembled  at  Springfield,  the  political  at  Chicago. 

complexion  being—  "The  Canal  and  River  Improvement  Bill" 

stoatc        hmm.     Joint  B>iM.  approTcd  by  tbeOovemor,  and  entitled, "  A  bill 

Bepublicans 18            SS            76  for  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  Act 

Democrats 1            27            8*  fyf  Canal  and  River  Improvements,"  approved 

T.     vv      _  I  j»„  77            7i           la  February  28,  1867,  when  put  upon  its  final 

BepubUoanm^ontyll            81            *»  passage.  reo^Ted  a  very  dicided'^mnjority  in 

On  the  18th  of  January,  General  John  M.  Q^E '         the  vote  in  the  House  beiig  sixty- 
Palmer,  the  Governor-elect,  was  inaugurated  „„,  ^  j^^^\  5^,  f^^j,,_ 
as  the  fow-teenth  Governor  of  the  State,  to  ^he  amended  act  fixes  the  number  of  Canal 
serve  for  fow  years,  that  bemg  the  duration  Commissioners  at  three,  whose  term  of  aervice 
of  ^s  term  of  oflice.            , .,   -    ^  .         .    .  is  limited  to  two  years.    The  appropriation  Li 

The  Legulature,  as  one  of  its  first  important  j^^^  ^^  $400,000,  and  no  more]  and  the 

acta,  passed  a  bUl  providing  for  a  generd  con-  commissioners  we  strictly  confined  and  re- 

vention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State,  ^^^^4^  ^^  ^he  surveys  contemplated  in  the 

the  people  of  the  State  having  by  their  votes  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^  t^^  constriction  of  one 

demanded  such  action.  lockandonedamin  the  Illinois  River,  as  mcn- 

The  legishition  of  the  session  was  very  heavy,  ^j^.^^  ^  g^^^^^  ^en  of  said  act,  and  to  dredg- 

over  two  thousand  bills  and  jomt  resolutions  j      <>„t  jj,,  „^„„ti,  ^f  gaid  canal  at  La  SaUe, 

bemg  passed  and  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  between  the  lower  lock  and  the  river.    More 

signature.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  part  were  ^^^  y^j    ^^^^  commisMoners  are  forbidden  to 

private  bills;  of  the  others,  the  greater  pro-  commence  the  construction  of  the  lock  and 

portion  were  acts  of  incorporation  and  railroad  ^^^  ^^  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  as 

Ms.  Much  time  was  taken  up  in  mvestagating  prodded  fw  in  section  ten  above  referred  to, 

the  manner  m  which  the  work  upon  the  new  ^^j^gg  j^ey  shaU  first  ascertain  from  the  esfi- 

State-house  had  been  performed,  and  in  pro-  ^^4^  „f  ^^  i^^  ^^^  competent  engineers, 

^^^  ^^  '^  contouance.  separately  made,  that  the  same  can  be  com- 

The  Canal  and  River  Improvement  Bill ;  the  j^^^d  for  a  W  sum  of  money  than  is  appro- 

bill  to  repeal  the  act  by  wkch  seven  per  cent.  J^j^t^d  by  the  said  act-to  wit :  $400,000,  in- 

of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Ilhnois  Central  ^^^u^g  aU  incidental  expenses.  And  the  mm- 

B&ilroai  were  paid  as  taxes  to  the  State ;  the  niissioners  shall  not,  under  any  circumstanoes, 

appropriations  for  State  charitable  mi  reform-  „  ^^er  any  claim  of  right,  under  any  law, 

atory  institutions;  the  bdls  in  reference  to  ^    „  attempt  to  take  possession  ot  or  iil 

the  Chicago  hMbor  Mid  lake  fi-ont,  and  the  any  manner  interfere  with,  the  DlinoU  and 

7*^"  °iS?*  ^i^    *?*?  "^  *  ^^  *"*°Mi  Michigan   Canal,  or   the  tolls   or  revenues 

of  time.    The  action  taken  m  each  case  will  yjcfcJf 

appear  below.    ,  „     ,   ^,     .^      ^,           ,  "  The  Texas  Cattle  Bill,"  providing  for  the 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  fifteenth  amend-  occlusion  trom  the  State  of  cattle  fr^  those 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  L  nited  States  geotions  of  the  country  where  the  Texas  cattle- 

WM  Bubmitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  rati-  ^^ase  had  been  prevalent,  became  a  law,  but 

fled  by  the  foUowmg  vote :  ^nrin^  the  summer,  on  a  trial  of  a  case  under 

YoM .*17*"              "m*"  its  provisions  in  the  Bellville  Judicial  Circuit 

Nays .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' ' .' .' .' .' .'    7                  27  Court,  the  decision  was  that  the  law  was  "  re- 

—                 —  pngnant  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 

Majority 10                 25  the  United  States  which  ^ves  to  Congress  the 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March,  the  Legis-  righttoregulatecommeroebetweenlheStates." 

latnre  took  a  recess  until  the  14th  of  April,  to  The  judge  who  rendered  the  decision  said : 

give  the  (Jovemor  an  opportunity  to  examine  _.      ^      , .,  ,^  .....       m    ^  „. 

14th  the  Legislature  reassembled,  when  the  equivalent  to  prohibiting  LoaiaijuiA  sugar,  South 

Governor  returned  over  sixty  of  the  bills,  with-  Carolina  rice,  Georgia  ootton,  or  Massachusetts  boots 

out  approval,  among  them  the  bill  for  the  en-  u^d  shoes.    It  would  luffdly  be  doubted  that  an  act 

largement  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  and  giving  excluding  asy  of  those  products  wo^d  be  decUred 

♦■>iirAi%fii.ft  IoVa  ffrtfif  *rt  fiio  Ai>v  to  be  unconstitutional.    It  was  undoubtedly  intended 

the  entire  lake  front  to  the  city.  y>j  the  framers  of  our  national  Government  that  free 

Among  the  acts  which  became  laws  were  an  trade  should  obtain  among  and  between  the  several 

act  to  provide  for  building  a  soldiers^  monu-  States,  and  for  that  reason  the  power  of  regulating 

ment  at  the  National  Cemeterv,  near  Mound  commerce  between  the  States  was  committed  to  the 

City;  an  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illi-  ^J'^}jJ^^^J'9^  ff*?^!!^^^'  J^'^.Z^'^^-^'^t 
«^;«  \^A  -k/:^i.;»tt«t  r«««i  a.^«,  i^-i,  aa-^^»  ♦«  ^^  motive  or  mterest  m  remaining  m  the  Union  if 
nois  and  Michigan  Can^  from  lock  fifteen  to  any  other  State  could  exclude  her  producu  at  pleas- 
its  junction  with  Illmois  River;  and  an  act  ap-  ure.    This  view  is  not  incompatible  with  the  right 
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of  the  State  to  provide  proper  police  reguktions.  nsed,  except  the  beams — ^the  cntting  of  the 

She  may  enact  such  laws  aawm  protect  the  property,  gtODe  and  preparation  of  the  iron  to  be  done 

health,  morula,  or  Uvea,  of  her  people  from  injury  or  ;„  ax^^  g*^*.^  •*-;»->«  ™44.i,  »^.»{^4.  i«u^. 

dange^.    She  iould  prevent  the*in^oduction  of  gun-  ^  *je  State  prison  with  convict-labor, 

cotton  or  nitro-glycerine,  becauae  they  are  danceroua  The  appropriations  made  dnnng  the  session 

to  life  and  property.  She  could  inhibit  obscene  hooka,  of  the  Legislature  are  as  follows : 

pictnres,  etc,  Decanae  they  are  detrimental  to  good    New  State-house S6S0000 

morals  or  i>olicy.    She  could  ezdude  goods  or  arti*  Sontfaem  Aayinm' 'tor'thft  'in^nti ^"m'j^"^ j'nf         * 

clea  Biipposed  to  contain  the  genua  of  mfectioua  dia-  Commissioners 148,360 

eaaea,  Decauae  they  would  be  dangerous  to  health.  Blinois  State  Hospital  for  the  buane,  Jackaon- 

But  the  legislation  must  specilV  the  cauaea  of  the  ^  jJ"*^^4)'Vii-";:-;"-v:"\"i-\v      13*tW0 

exclusion,  and  the   prohibition  must  be  directed  Noithem  lUfaipia  HospIUl  and  Asylum  for  the 

against  tie  particuUrt]^;  thus,  ^^  min^irffitiSftfiL^^rl^^                               'SjoOO 

tured  m,  or  shipped  ftom  a  place  where  small-pox  uudoIs  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Deaf 

or  yellow  fever  prevailed,  could  be  rightfhllv  excTud-  and  Dumb 173,400 

ed,  but  not  all  the  trade  with  a  State  be  disallowed  Illinois  Penitentiary,  including  special  appro- 

becuiae  particular  portions  were  infected  with  diaeaae.     „    P'^ftS?'!" '^^  •*5!l?--*'; \ 870,060 

AU  the  gooda  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  could     goxiMl  TJnlverilty  (Moomingion) 40,»00 

:^'^«^T!?l^^'i!f&^.r^^^^  K:r?i5JiS?^°j;ri*^^^^^^^^         ^^"^ 

pox  in  LowelL    The  Legislature  had  the  undoubted  pense  of  Trustees TO,000 

right  and  power  to  exclude  diseased  oatUe  coming  Home  for  Children  of  Deceased  Soldiers  (Bluom- 

from  any  or  aU  the  States,  but  had  no  power,  in  my  ington} 130,000 

judgment,  to  exclude  all  the  cattle  coming  firom     IHinoii  Soldiers'  College  (Fulton) 40,000 

Texas,  whether  they  were  diseased  or  not,  or  capable     gft*«  ^8^^*  •?  ^^■•ii'°«^5-i*  •  •  v  v JX'iSi! 

of  coiAmunicaling  ^disease  or  not.    Now',  no  doubt    £SSffntomSoris*t^*  "^ s'ooo 

pi^  General  Assembly  intended  to  guard  againat  the  improvemeet  lAtie  wiiih::::::;:;:::::::;;:       asiooo 

introduction  ox  diaeased  cattle  from  Texaa  or  the     Canal  and  Biver  Improvement 400,000 

Cherokee  nation,  but  they  were  unfortunate  in  the  CommlsslonerB  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities       16.000 

choice  of  means.    To  say  that  all  Texaa  cattle  should     Constitutional  Convention  (estimated) 'ns,OQO 

be  excluded  because  some  Texaa  cattle  could  com-  Printin^r  and  binding  A4)utant-0eneral*s  Be- 

municate  a  disease  to  our  cattle,  ia  going  beyond  our    o„„i2I}ti:^imV  '^'^C^liiit^^L S'oS 

oonMitatioiui  bound.,  «>d  t»«iii>«  l^n  UiUited  S^J/^SS^S'sSilSci^ciirti:::: i!    1;ooo 

ground.  Keform  School  (Pontiac) 80,000 

I  felt  veiy  reluctant  to  hold  an  act  of  the  General  All  revenue  tax  in  Alexandria  County,  given  to 

Asaembly  to  be  invalid,  because  I  think  courts,  and  county 14,000 

particularly  drcuit  courts,  should  hesitate  before  they  Bevenue  tax  given  for  Levee  Funds  In  St.  Clair, 

maintun  that  a  coordinate  department  of  the  (Jovein-  Lawrouc^  Randolph,  and  other  Counties 

ment  had  transcended  or  mistoken  its  powere.  inciSS^SSUwtiPiJ  to' Jiid^^^ 

The  session  of  the  Le^slature  closed  on  the  tettviffio 

^^  10e*fi  ^"^  ^^  (Including  the  re-  ^he  amount  appropriated  for  ualaries  of  the 

ThoqnertionoftheNewState-honseliaTing  ^^■^'^  ^°5,  executive   oflScers,  Le^ature, 

come  hrfore  the  Legialatare,  and  grave  charge!  5?S^? /Z  i^Sswi.^^.^^S'  .^f 'JT.Z.fvT; 

of  cormption  andlitrayagaiice,  espedally^in  Z«^w  »^t^^  5^Vf  i^L  ^^^^^ 

the  use  of  nnneoessarilT  TxpeiSve  stone  for  contingent  «Penses  of  the  State  government 

♦1.1  A»,«/.«^^Jv^- ™r^«  -  A^ii  „._,!«.  inclndmg  mtereet  on  the  school,  college,  and 

tM  fonndations,  bemg  made,  a  niU  ezamina-  -..„5_«_2  &._ j.  >-  _«♦  t^.i„A^A  1«  ti,„  •i,™„ 

SeJ^"^'d^'in4e'^±'ecf  C±  ^^t^^^^^tlZt^oti:^ 

«r^S?;:^um7r  [ffr^rs  S,Ti  t725,000,  mling%  gUd  total  of  $8,823,870, 

S^«T5r'S"otiir?ern'o£S  *-3?:^^^^ 

^™^f§l««    4A?;,?n^f«r\??ir?R^  road  Were  Chartered.'   The  interest  of  the  gen- 

^^^T^'JI^Tl^                ^  eral  public,  however,  centred  in  two  bUls,  one 

shows  the  foUowmg  facts :  „f  wTbich,  now  a  law,  caused  considerable  dis- 

^*°ln*2*lriw^*'™*'.'^*"^"^'''*'°*°*««»«»a  cusdon  during  the  session.    The  act  provides 

VooebentaioMl^ybVmarBoaidandindaded^^'  that  it  shall  be  lawM  for  any  railroad  com- 

in  report  of  present  Boud................    4i,ABiTt  panv,  organized  and  doing  business,  or  which 

^~tathto1!SS5i5.?f^!:i'.'^"!"*™'^  mmn  BhaU  hereafter  be  organi*^  under  any  law  or 

laws  of  this  State,  by  resolution  of  its  board 

Total  amount  expended  to  November  80,  IMO.  $627,060  96  of  directors  or  executive  committee,  to  divide 

In  prosecuting  the  work  no  new  contracts  its  board  of  directors  into  three  classes,  num- 

were  made,  but  the  work  was  carried  forward  bered  consecutively :  the  term  of  ofSce  of  the 

nnder  the  existing  contracts  to  a  point  beyond  first  class  to  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual 

what  was  at  first  contemplated;  the  founda-  election  of  said  company  then  next  ensuing; 

tion  for  the  dome  and  the  several  vaults  were  the  second  class  one  year  thereafter,  and  the 

carried  up  with  the  same  material  and  class  third  class  two  years  thereafter.    At  each  an- 

of  masonry,  to  receive  the  basement  floor.  nual  election  after  such  classification,  the  stock- 

The  commissioners  farther  state  that  full,  holders  shall  elect,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 

complete,  and  perfect  plans  and  specifications  a  number  of  directors  equal  to  the  number  in 

in  detail,  of  the  cut  stone  of  the  basement  story,  the  class  whose  term  expires  on  the  day  of 

have  been  furnished,  and  satisfactory  arrange-  such  election,  etc.    The  other  and  most  im- 

ments  have  been  made  to  fiimish  and  deliver  portant  bill  was  one  fixing  rates  of  fare,  and 

the  stone ;  also,  all  the  iron- work  that  may  be  was  general  in  its  terms,  yet  was  vetoed  by 
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the  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  in  the  open  air.    9.  Provision  in  the  same  in- 

with  the  terms  ofthe  charter  ofthe  Illinois  Gen-  stitutions  with  the  curables  for  all  the  inca- 

tral  Railroad  Company,  and  was,  therefore,  an-  rabies  in  the  State. 

constitational,  since  a  charter,  after  acceptance  The  State  Institution  at  Jacksonville  for  the 

by  a  company,  becomes  a  contract,  and  is  only  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  as  appears 

subject  to  judicial  control,  and  the  Legislature,  from  its  annual  report,  is  a  great   sacceas, 

in  attempting  to  interfere  with  its  provisions,  though  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands 

*^  assume  judicial  powers.^'  upon  it.    It  furnishes  tiie  means  of  eduoation 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  noted  for  the  care  be-  to  the  children  of  the  community  who  are  not 

stowed  upon  those  persons  who,  from  physical  provided  for  in  any  other  of  its  public  institu- 

or  mentiu  causes,  are  unable  to  provide  for  tions,  and  keeps  them  under  the  educational 

themselves,  and  the  legislation  for  the  year  infli^ences  which  it  possesses,  until  they  are 

1869  showed  no  departure  from  previous  cus-  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 

toms.    Besides  making  ample  provision  for  life.    Physical  training,  bathing,  exercise,  and 

carrying  on  the  institutions  already  in  exist-  other  details  of  sanitary  process  are  applied  to 

ence,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  exten-  the  little  patients,  to  awake  and  develop  their 

sion  of  established  asylums  of  different  kinds,  dormant  mental  uculties.  The  more  apt  pupils 

and  for  the  founding  of  new  institutions.  are  also  provided  with  suitable  occupations,  as 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  the  number  far  as  circumstances  will  admit 
of  inmates  of  the  Insane  Asylum  was  four  hun-  There  are  at  present  63  pupils  in  the  school, 
dred  and  six.  This  number  of  inmates  was  so  while  there  are  268  applications  on  file  for  ad- 
large,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was  so  rapid,  mission  to  its  privileges,  though  there  is  no 
that,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  room  for  the  applicants.  The  reports  of  the 
$300,000  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  other  State  benevolent  institutions  show  a 
two  new  institutions,  to  be  located,  one  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  affairs, 
northern  and  one  in  the  southern  portion  of  The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  is 
the  State,  the  money  to  be  equally  divided  be-  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  September,  1871, 
tween  them.  the  trustees  having  contracted  for  the  erection 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  State  Board  of  the  university  building  at  a  cost  of  $66,000. 

of  Public  Obarities  met  to  consider  the  best  It  is  to  be  208  feet  in  length  by  108  feet  in 

system  of  treating  the  insane,  in  view  of  the  width,  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement 

alarming  increase  of  lunatics  in  the  State,  and  and  Mansard  roof.  The  fears  which  were  enter- 

the  inadequate  provision  for  their  care.    In  tained  that  the  decreasing  flow  from  the  spring 

the  course  of  the  meeting  the  fact  was  elicited  which  supplied  the  State  Prison  at  Jacksonville 

that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  would  leave  that  institution  without  water, 

by  the  State,  a  large  number  of  insane  paupers  have  been  dissipated  by  the  success  of  the 

are  now  kept  confined  in  cages  at  the  various  artesian  well.    This  well  has  reached  a  depth 

poor-houses  throughout  the  State.    The  Board  of  513  feet,  and  water  of  good  quality  flows 

adopted  the  following  resolutions :  from  it  the  full  size  of  the  five-inch  Vore.    It  is 

JSeiolffsd,  In  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  bo  far  <^^f  opinion  of  the  en^neer  in  charge  that  by 

as  practicable,  a  oombluation  in  insane  asylums  of  reducing  tne  size  01  the  tube  tne  water  will 

the  cottage  system,  with  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is  ascend  of  itself  to  the  highest  part  of  the 

desirable.  prison. 

I^aved^  That  there  arewcightyreasons  to  believe  ^  j^    g^^  finances  are  in  a  fine  condition, 

such  combination  is  practicable,  and  it  would  increase  ,       ►^ui*!*^  *«*€«*«««  €« ^  «*  «  m»v  ^^u^u.^M^ 

the  economy  and  efflcienoy  of  asylums  for  the  Insane.  *^^»  while  the  debt  is  constantly  decreasing, 

the  valuation  of  property  is  constantly  increas- 

The  general  features  of  the  Illinois  plan  are  ing.    From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public 

as  follows :  1.  A  central  hospital,  with  all  the  Accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 

appliances  in  use  at  present,  constructed  upon  so,  1869,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  the 

the  present  system.    2.  A  large  farm,  not  less  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  paid  and  cancelled 

than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  during  the  year  was  $799,411.14,  and,  indud- 

3.  Detached  houses  (not  cottages)  scattered  ing  the  payments  on  the  registered  canal  bonds 

over  the  farm,  built   to   resemble  ordinary  by  the  Canal  Trustees,  $864,162.87.    The  total 

dwellings,  and  without  expensive  heating-ap-  State  debt,  on  the  80th  of  November,  was 

paratus  or  plumbing.    4.  Each  house  for  male  $5,124,996.64,  distributed  as  follows : 

patients  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  man    Bonded  debt  fiOUng  due  after  1889 $ff7,ooo  oo 

and  wife,  assisted  by  one  female  servant  and  |^  ||        |*   ioto 8,i43,6S8  4i 

two  farm  laborers.    6.  Frequent  transfers  from  !!  !!        !I   \^' "" j  jJo'SS  §§ 

one  house  to  another,  as  circumstances  may  "              "        "   1879'.*.*.*.".'.".*.'/.     'smIsoooo 

indicate.    6.  More  thorough  classification.    7.  ^J^oxiut  notyet  presented.  caUed  in  by  Gov-      ^  ,^  ^ 

The  organization  of  labor]  the  whole  institu-         *"^^'**  proclamation «>-^»  ^^ 

tion  tobe,  as  £eu:  as  possible,  upon  an  industrial  Total $5,tM,99S64 

basis ;  and  the  attendants  employed  with  the  There  was  in  the  Treasury,  belonging  to  the 

distinct  understanding  that  they  are  not  mere  State  Debt  Fund,  on  the  80th  of  November, 

nurses,  but  fellow-laborers  with  the  patients.  $1,114,153.67,  and  it  is  estimat'Cd  that  the  total 

8.  Increased  personal  freedom,  and  more  life  receipts  of  fdnds  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
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the  State  debt  up  to  Jnly  1.  1871,  will  amount 
to  14,211,103.08,  which  will  be  increased  by 
the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  by  the  receipts  from 
the  Oentral  Baihroad,  to  $5,311,103.03.  This 
will  be  more  than  snffioient  to  liquidate  the 
whole  outstanding  debt  of  the  State,  and  the 
Auditor  estimates  that  the  necessity  for  col- 
lecting the  two-mill  tax  will  cease  after  one 
more  lery,  the  receipts  from  the  Central  Rail- 
road being  sufficient  to  pay  the  remainder  of 
principal  and  interest. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $956,478.43,  and  the 
warrants  drawn  thereon  to  $1,670,004.43.  The 
amount  of  the  School,  College  and  Seminary 
Funds,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1869,  was 
$1,166,407.32,  upon  which  interest  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $69,924.- 
43.  Of  this  amount  $12,445.99  was  paid  to  the 
Normal  University,  $2^13.51  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  $54,564.93 
distributed  to  counties.  The  school-tax,  dis« 
tributed  to  counties  in  addition  to  the  above, 
was  $900,000,  making  a  total  of  $954,564.12 
distributed  for  school  purposes.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State,  accord* 
ing  to  the  assessment  of  1868,  was  $468,776,494^ 
and  according  to  that  of  1869  it  was  $486,954,* 
577,  showing  an  increase  of  $23,178,083. 

The  assessed  value  of  railroad  property 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  Central)  was 
as  foUows: 


BAflJtOAT)  FBOPKBTT. 


Lands,  acrM  40JI8S 

Town  lots.  Ko.  t^ttO 

Tnck,  %jni  miles,  S,«n  A. 

Roning'-stock 

Otber  penonal  sad  miscel- 
Isneow  ^mpetij 


Total. 


AtrngtValM. 


$S,60O66 
1,8M27 


ValM. 


$666,060 
1,802,900 
7,702,078 
5,626,476 

001,202 


115,847,720 


The  following  table  shows  what  portion  of 
the  property,  according  to  the  assessment  of 
1869,  was  personal  and  what  was  its  nature : 


fCBSOHAL  FBOPKBTT. 


Horses 

Nest-csttle 

MvlesandMses 

Sheep  • 

Hogs 

Canteges  and  wagons. 
Clocks  and  watcbes . . . 
Pianos 


874,987 

1,584,445 

88,040 

1,097,604 

279,488 

280,000 

11,040 


Total $188  88 


ValM. 


$8100 

078 

86  66 

82 

198 

21  66 

896 

77  19 


Goods  and  merchandise 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  stock-Jobbers*  prop- 
erty  

HCann&ctared  articles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Value  of  moneys  inrested  In  bonds,  stocks, 
joint-stock  companies,  etc 

Value  of  shares  In  the  capital  stock  of  State 
and  national  banks 

Unenumerated  property 


Aggregai 
D^acUc 


_  te.. 
actions. 


Vala*. 


$27,702,042 

14,407,860 

8,917,780 

1,012,472 

8,989,882 

8,022,806 

048,148 

920,848 


$60,861,700 
19,848,880 

100,460 

1,919,408 

17,400,485 

1,747,872 

8,794,445 
18,885,706 


$198,182,470 
8,744,187 


Total  assessed  valne  of  personal  property.  $124,888,288 


The  county,  township,  and  town  and  city 
debts,  are  as  follows : 

COOrXT  DEBTS. 

Bailroad  debts $2,158,666 

Other  than  railroad  debts 6,807,298 

Bailroad  snbscrlptions  not  yet  debts 7,078,088 

.       Total $16,588,797 

TOynX  AJTO  TOWKSHIP  DKBT8. 

Bailroad  debts $1,097,028 

Otherthan  raUroaddebts 478,686 

Bailroad  subscriptions  not  yet  debts 4,474,400 

Schooldebts 10,702 

Total $6,066,066 

OrXT  DBBTB. 

Baflioad  debts $1,004,250 

Other  than  railroad  debts ^ 18,060,704 

Bailroad  subscriptions  not  yet  debts 1,854,600 

Schooldebts 816,000 

Total $16,715,454 

Grand  total $88,900,900 

Of  this  amount,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
(12,907,883  are  returned  as  railroad  subscrip- 
tions not  yet  debts,  leaving  the  amount  of 
actual  debts  $26,002,076. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures under  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  for  the  benefit  of  several 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  levy  of  6^  mills  on 
the  assessment  of  1868,  to  18  mills,  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government 
and  the  deficiency  of  1868.  The  Auditor,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  only 
about  one-fourth  its  real  value,  and  that  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  exorbitant,  or  relatively 
greater  than  tiiat  of  other  States. 

The  State  bank  system  is  virtually  abolished, 
only  two  banks  remaining  In  operation^the 
^^  Sycamore  Bank,"  and  the  *^  Cumberland 
County  Bank.''  The  former  had  a  circulation, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  of  $87,  and  the  latter 
of  $419. 

The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  shows  the 
following  coiidition  of  the  Treasury: 

Amount  on  hand  December  1,  1808,  and 

amount  received  to  December  1, 1869. . .  $4,896,088  89 

Amount  paid  ont  from  December  1, 1868,  to 

December  1,1880 9,509,049  19 

Total  amount  of  ftinds  In  the  Treasniy,  De- 
cember 1,1860 $1,702,974  70 

The  Treasurer  says: 

*  In  July,  1861,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was 
$19,887,166.80.  On  the  Ist  of  December,  1860,  it  was 
$8,595,848.08.  which  was  increased,  in  1867,  hy  the 
issae  of  bonos  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  peniten- 
tlaiy,  $50,000— making  a  total  debt,  in  1867,  of 
$8,045,842.08.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December.  1868,  the 
debt  was  $5,988,458.58.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December, 
1869,  the  entire  debt,  induding  $20,186  which  has 
been  called  in  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
wl^ch  has  not  been  presented,  and  on  which  Interest 
has  ceased,  is  only  $IS,124,995.64. 

The  amount  of  principal  of  the  debt  paid  iVom 
December  1, 1868,  to  December  1, 1809,  was  $868,- 
457.89.  This  amount  was  paid  from  the  State  Debt 
and  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Funds,  and  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  from  the 
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receipts  of  the  caiud.  All  of  the  debt  which  has  thismanifestatioiiof  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow - 
matured  has  been  called  .in  hj  proclamation  of  the  Christians.  He  was  the  oldest  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
Govemor,  and  the  same  paid,  excepting  the  small  odist  Church  now  enffsged  in  the  ministrr.  For  sixty- 
amount  of  $20,186,  referred  to  above.  C>f  the  out-  five  years  he  had  labored  for  his  Lord  and  Master, 
standing  debt,  $67,000,  which  matures  on  the  1st  and  during  that  time  had  only  received  at  three  times 
Monday  of  Jannanr,  proximo,  has  been  called  in  by  the  amounts  allowed  him  by  the  Church.   He  had  the 

firodamation  of  the  €k>vemor,  dated  November  88,  oldest  preaohei's  wife  in  the  world,  and  had  livc>d 

869,  and  will  be  paid  at  maturity.  Of  the  remaining  happily  with  her  for  sixty  years.    He  had  seven  chil- 

debt,  $8,149,688.41  matures  in  1870,  which,  when  dren  and  six^r  grand  and  ffreat-«rand  children.    He 

paid,  will  leave  a  debt  of  less  than  $2,000,000.    It  is  wss  bom  in  Yir^ia,  and  nad  been  a  citixen  of  the 

estimated  that  the  two-mill  tax  for  1869,  collected  in  West  from  the  time  ne  was  six  years  old,  and  he  is 


added  to  the  State  Debt  Fund  and  the  Illinois  Cen-  been  caught  five  hundred  nules  from  home,  in  a  strange 

tnd  Bidlroad  Fund  now  on  hand,  will  nearly  equal  land^  with  an  old  blind  horse,  and  seventy-five  cents 

the  amount  of  the  debt  which  matures  January  1,  in  his  pocket.    He  had  never  been  officiaUy  com- 

1871,  not  taking  into  account  the  premium  on  sold,  plained  of  in  quarterly  meeting  but  once.    In  his 

One  more  levy  of  the  two-mill  tax  is  all  that  will  be  young  days  he  wore  knee-breeches  and  top-boots.  At 

required.  the  first  conference  he  ever  attended  a  complaint  was 

mv  V        ^  «  1     ji  •         ^A.^     A'  laid  against  him  for  ooiTupting  the  morals  of  the  peo- 

Ine  number  of  acres  or  land  m  cnltivation,  pie  by  wearing  a  pair  of  suspenden,  and  they  sent 

according  to  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  was  nim  home.    But  the  Lord  always  provides  ior  the 

as  follows :  wheat,  2,689,214 ;  com,  6,193,747 ;  ^f^7  «»d  His  lame,  and  he  found  that  Bishop  McKcn- 

other  field  products,  l,820,68a-.total,  8,608,699.  ^^^  indulged  m  the  same  luxury.  J^was  then 

Tk^  t^Mu^  ^f  4-1.2  -^;?  ^f  TiM^^iJ  il  ^^1^^^  shouting,  happy  enough.    When  he  entered  the  min- 

The  fertility  of  the  sou  of  lUmois  is  prover-  igtiy  l£lre  was  but  one  college-bred  preacher,  and  he 

bial,  and,  happily  for  the  State,  the  origin  of  was  oidv  half  bred.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Akers 

the  prairie  loam  precludes  the  possibility  of  he  got  D.  D.  stuck  to  his  name^  and  that  veiy  day  he 

sterile  extremes  arising   from   local   causes.  wMtdsen  with  a  bad  pain  in  his  back,  and  he  rather 

AlmosttheentireStateiaooyered.byartnitan  ^^^t^.^hifSy'S.f 'ih^'iTl^it^:^ 

Of  drift  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  every  within  forty  mUes,  and  no  paper  in  the  countij.   His 

yariety  of  rock,  and  commingled  in  a  homo*  fkther  wanted  to  make  an  educated  man  of  him,  but 

geneous  mass  by  the  agents  employed  in  its  he  missed  it  badly.  When  it  pleased  God  to  give  him 


riched  by  all  the  minerals  existing  in  the  crust  preached  as  many  sermons  as  any  living  man,  although 

of  the  earth,  it  necessarily  contains  a  g^eat  di-  ^e  could  not  say  how  good  they  were.    He  hailed 

versity  of  constituents.    Since  plants  differ  so  "^^^  f«^*  tiie  suooessof  an  who  preached  the  true 

^^^?. ''''  irr^  "'/""'^  '""^^  '''■  "^r  ^^^"^n^^^^^^^^^^^ 

posed,  this  multiplicity  of  composition  is  the  ynth  the  Church  as  a  travelling  preacher;  and,  not- 

means  of  growing  a  great  diversity  of  crops,  withstanding  the  crosses,  trials,  and  troubles^f  a  trav- 
The  amount  produced  is  cor 
and  so  great  is  the  fertility, 

tinned  cultivation  do 

the  yield.    Should  superficial  sterility  be  in-  feeling.^  HVdid  not  ori^ni^Siis  jubilee  and  is  not 

duced  by  excessive  worJdng,  the  subsoil  extends  worthy  of  it.  After  a  long,  hard  life,  ne  had  performed 

to  an  unusual  depth,  and,  when  rendered  avail-  i^othing  but  his  duty.  Farewell,  ikrewell.  I  ask  your 

ablebrdeepplonghmg,hajaprodnoiiM^oap«^^  rKGSd'JSJToef.SSii^Sb^'jSu'S^^ 

ty  equal  to  that  of  the  surface.  and  for  evermore  I 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  it  appears  that  the  number  There  is  a  large  dairy  interest  in  the  Ticinity 

of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  State  is  20 ;  of  Elgin,  111.    The  lands  are  high  and  rolling, 

female  colleges  and  academies  having  a  four  while  springs  and  streams  of  living  water  are 

years'  course,  12 ;  academies  and  seminaries  of  more  numerous  than  we  obtain  usually  on  the 

yarious  grades  and  courses,  16 ;  ladies'  schools,  lands  of  Illinois.    The  soil  here  is  a  dark  loam, 

of  less  than  four  years'  course,  8 ;  theological  not  unfl-emiently  mingled  with  clay,  sand,  and 

seminaries  and  church  schools,  10;  miscella-  gravel,  and  good  for  grass.    The  production  of 

neous  institutions,  6 ;  public  libraries,  7.  milk,  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  springs 

The  forty-sixth  Annual  Oonfbrence  of  the  from  its  demand  in  Chicago.  Of  easy  access 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ohuroh  was  ill  session  at  hy  rail  to  the  city,  with  good  prices  and  a  con- 
Lincoln  for  four  aays,  commencing  September  stantly-increasing  call  for  milk  and  cream, 
22d.  This  conference  was  of  especial  interest  farmers  were  induced  to  try  this  kind  of  dairy 
as  the  scene  of  a  JubUee  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  farming,  and  soon  were  convinced  that  it  yielded 
anniversary  of  the  entry  into  the  ministry  of  more  profits  than  Rowing  grain. 
Rev.  Peter  Oartwright,  the  last  survivor  of  a  There  is  at  this  point  a  company  called 
class  of  preachers  who  have  passed  away.  The  the  **  Elgin  Milk-condensing  Company,"  or- 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  remarks  on  the  ganized  for  the  purpose  of  cdndensing  and 
occasion:  preserving  milk  and   making   cheese.     The 

He  said  he  had  been  called  a  strong  man,  but  to-  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the  books  of 

day  he  felt  weak  as  a  child,  so  overcome  waa  he  by  the  company : 
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• 

Milk. 

Miu. 

dlXXSB. 

■ 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

18«8. 

9iMr<t. 

iiitarU. 

QlMTtt. 

^artt. 

QamrU. 

Qwarft. 

iWMb. 

July.... 
AniTiiBt. 
Sept... 
October 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

84,404 
60,409 
60,487 
49,663 
46,868 
4^660 

9,477 

6,988 

8,998 

17,600 

91,857 

41,686 

617 

1,886 

896 

4,696 

6,484 

10,886 

80,866 
94,808 
98,168 
94,164 
94,499 
6,851 

7,495 
6,007 

6,778 
6,084 
6,196 
1,711 

41,809 

90,457 

98,880 

000 

10,144 
946 

18«». 

Jan .... 

67,146 

66,746  17,188 

400 

OC 

400,644  168,777  40,819 

184,960 

88,361 

96,070 

98,976 

Amount  of  sugar  used  in  the  above  preserved 
milk  was  44,869  pounds. 

Other  articles  of  food  are  condensed  and  pre- 
served at  this  factory  under  the  Borden  pro- 
cess. A  considerable  business  is  done  in  con- 
densing meats,  beef  and  mutton,  while  the 
procdSB  is  employed  successfully  in  taking  out 
the  water  from  fruits  and  preserving  them  fresh 
in  a  condensed  form. 

The  following  important  decisions  were  made 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  during  the  year,  one  of 
them  on  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  bank 
capital  for  taxation. 

The  Court  has  decided  that  bank  capital 
mnst  be  assessed  at  its  par  value,  because,  be- 
ing itself  the  representative  and  standard  of 
its  own  value,  the  assessor  can  have  no  dis- 
cretionary judgment  in  the  premises. 

Another  was  in  reference  to  the  mutual  rights 
of  railway  companies  and  travellers.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  (Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
T9.  'Whittemore)  that  a  passenger  on  a  railroad 
train  mnst  not  be  expelled  from-  the  car  at  any 
otJier  place  than  a  regular  station^  for  the  non- 
payment of  fare.  l%e  Justice  of  this  ruling 
will  at  once  become  apparent  and  faWj  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  travel  on  railroad  trains. 
It  not  nnfrequently  happens  by  a  multiplicity 
of  causes,  that  a  passenger  is  nnable  to  secure 
a  ticket  at  the  office.  The  rules  of  the  road 
prohibit  the  sale  of  tickets  on  the  triun,  and 
compel  the  co;nductor  to  expel  those  who  re- 
fuse to  pay  fare— the  non-purchase  of  tickets 
being  a  violation  of  the  rales  of  the  com- 
pany, and  hence  construed  to  be  a  refusal  to 
pay  fare. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  wonld  be 
gross  uojustice  in  stopping  the  train  at  what- 
ever point  it  might  happen  to  be,  whether  in 
the  day  or  night,  and  ejecting  the  passenger  (it 
may  be  a  woman)  from  the  car.  The  court 
holds  that  a  railroad  company  has  a  right  to 
require  of  its  passengers  tne  observance  of  all 
reasonable  rules  calculated  to  insure  comfort 
convenience,  good  order  and  behavior,  ana 
secure  the  safety  of  its  trains,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  earner, 
and  that  when  a  passenger  wantonly  disregards 
a  reasonable  rule  (as  to  refuse  to  surrender  a 
ticket  to  the  conductor,  etc.),  the  obligation  to 
transport  him  ceases,  and  the  company  may 


expel  him  from  the  cars,  not  at  a  dangerous 
aud  inconvenient  place ;  but  a  refhsal  to  pay 
fare  Justifies  an  expulsion  only  at  a  regular 
station. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
in  the  history  of  lUinoia,  is  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
convention  was  called  under  the  first  section 
of  article  twelve  of  the  present  constitution, 
as  follows : 

Sbotxoh  1.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  branch  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  think  it  necessaiy  to  alter  or  amend  this  con- 
stitution, they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors,  at 
the  next  election  of  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention ;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  mijority  of  all  electors  of  the 
State  voting  for  representatives  have  voted  for  a 
convention,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  their  next 
session,  call  a  convention,  to  consist  of  as  man^r  mem- 
bers as  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  the  time  of 
making  said  call,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner, 
at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  electors,  in  the 
same  districts  that  chose  the  members' of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  and  which  convention  shall  meet 
within  three  months  after  said  election,  for  the  i>iur- 
pose  of  revising,  altering,  or  amending  this  constitu- 
tion. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  Lefl^slature,  at  the  session  of  1867,  adopted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  submitting 
the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people : 

Seaolved  hy  ih$  Sbuae  of  JiepresenUUives.  iXe  SfnaU 
eonewrring  herein^  That  the  electors  of  tne  State  of 
niinois  bcj  and  they  are  hereby,  recommended,  at  the 
next  election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  vote  for  or  agunst  calling  a  convention  to  form  a 
new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
people  at  the  election  in  November,  1868, 
voted  on  the  question  of  a  State  Convention, 
with  the  followmg  result : 

Whole  nnmher  of  votes  cast  for  Bepresenta- 

tlvee 444,860 

One-half  this  vote  (being  the  vote  to  be  over- 
come).     229,490 

Actoalvotetor  Oonvention. 9&8,184 

H^orlty  for  Convention 704 

The  Legislature,  accordingly,  passed  an  act 
calling  a  convention,  to  consist  of  eighty-five 
mem  Ws,  to  meet  at  Springfield  on  the  second 
Monday  in  December,  1869,  each  representa- 
tive district  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  number 
of  members  of  the  convention  as  it  was  entitled 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  then  sitting  General  Assembly ;  the  mem- 
bers of  said  convention  to  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner,  at  the  places  fixed  for  holding 
general  elections,  and  by  the  electors  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  same  districts  that  chose  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  then  sit- 
tmg  General  Assembly. 

The  act  also  prescribed  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  election,  of  organizing  the  convention, 
of  preserving  the  records,  and  of  submitting 
the  amendments  to  the  people.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  pay  of  members,  fixing  the  rate 
at  six  dollars  per  day,  with  mileage. 
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At  the  general  election  of  ITovember  2d, 
forty-four  Republicans  and  forty-one  Demo- 
crats were  chosen  as  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Three  State  Constitutional  Conventions  have 
already  met  in  this  State.  The  first  met  at 
Kaskaskia,  and  concluded  its  labors  August  20. 
1818.  An  enabling  act  had  been  passed  April 
18,  1818,  and  the  State  was  fbrmiQly  admitted 
with  this  constitution  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, December  8,  1818. 

The  constitution  of  1818  remained  in  force 
twenty-nine  years,  when  a  second  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  called,  which  assembled 
in  Springfield  June  7, 1847,  and  closed  its  ses- 
sion August  81st  following.  This  convention 
was  presided  over  by  Newton  Cloud,  of  Mor- 
gan County,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  members.  It  counted  among  its 
members  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  State.  The  constitution  framed  by 
tills  convention  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  an  election  Ireld  on  the  first  Monday 
of  March,  1848,  and  ratified  by  a  large  minority. 

The  third  State  Constitutional  Convention 
was  chosen  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 

1861,  at  the  election  in  November  following; 
met  in  Springfield,  January  7,  1862,  and  ad- 
journed sifie  die  March  24, 1862.  It  consisted 
of  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  forty-five 
were  classed  as  Democrats,  ten  Union  Demo- 
crats, and  twenty  Bepublioans.  W.  A.  Hacker 
was  president.  The  constitution  framed  at  this 
time  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday  of  June, 

1862,  and  rejected  by  the  following  vote :    ' 

Agalnstthe  Constttation 141,118 

For  the  Constltotioii 186,069 

M^ority  against  Constitatloii. 16,061 

The  convention  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Bep- 
resentatives  at  2  p.  h.  on  the  18th  of  December. 

On  attempting  to  organize,  William  Cary, 
of  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  J.  C.  Dement, 
of  Lee  County,  were  both  put  in  nomination, 
both  declared  elected,  and  both  conducted 
to  the  chair.  A  roll  of  the  members  was 
then  called,  and  Mr.  Dement,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  elected,  the  Independent  Republi- 
cans of  Cook  County  voting  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Secretaries  were  chosen,  and  the  con-> 
vention  a^oumed.  No  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected  until  the  fourth  day,  De- 
cember 17th,  when  the  Democrats,  by  a  union 
with  the  Conservative  or  Independent  Repub- 
lican:^ secured  tiie  organization.  The  vote  on 
presiaent  stood,  Charles  Hitchcock  (Democrat), 
45 ;  Joseph  Medill  Republican),  40. 

The  president  did  not  announce  the  stand- 
ing committees  until  Monday,  December  2(H;h, 
the  sixth  day,  on  which  day  the  convention  ad- 
journed for  the  holidays,  until  January  5, 1870. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Hesolved^  That  it  is  the  aense  of  thia  convention. 
that  any  amendments  to  this  constitution  as  proposea 
by  this  convention  shall  not  take  effect  until  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  the  people. 


JBesolved^  ThAt  the  oonstitation  of  the  State  should 
be  amended  as  follows,  to  wit :  that  the  Governor 
of  this  State  shall,  at  each  regular  session  of  tb« 
Legislature  thereof,  present  with  his  message  to  the 
(General  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  moneys  paid 
out  of  funds  under  hia  order  or  control,  and  on  vhat 
account,  together  with  the  vouchers  tiierefor. 

Also  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Auditor  for 
certain  reports,  in  com|mance  with  which  the 
following  statistics  were  furnished  the  con- 
vention: 

Oro9»  eaminas  of  the  lOinaU  Central  RaUroad^  and 
amoufU  of  Tax  paid  into  the  Treamry  « ju«  M<a 
1,  1861 : 


FBOM— 


Hay  1  to  Oct  81, 18S1 

Not.  1  to  April  30,  i86S 

May  1,  'ea,  to  Oct.  81,  'tta.... 
Nov.  1,  »68,  to  April  80,  '68. . 
Hayl.*68,toOct.81  ,'68.... 
Not.  t  '68,  to  April  80.  '64. . 
May  1  '64,  to  Oct  81, '64. .. . 
KOY.  1,  '64,  to  April  80,  '65. . 
May  1,  '65,  to  Oct.  81,  '65. . . . 
Nov.  1,  '65,  to  April  80,  '66. . 
May  1. '66.  to  Oct.  81, '66.... 
Kov.  1,  '66,  to  April  80,  'W. . 
Mayl,'67,toOct81,'67.... 
Nov.  1,  'W,  to  April  80,  '68. . 
Mayl,'68,toOct81  '68,... 
Nov.  1,  '68,  to  April  80,  *60. . 
Mayl,'60,toOct81,*60.... 


Qrom  «mlafi 


AnoBBt  of  T  ptf 

oat.  «Q  NpMM 


$1,818,906  4T 
1,068,790  61 
1,987,275  18 
1,809,068  97 
S,488ta68  1S 
8,490,888  » 
o,8oS,«8B  48 
8,480.468  88 
8,606,238  56 
8,986,738  65 
8,166,848  68 
8,960,666  99 
8,888,400  67 
8,780,048  05 
8,388,981  01 
8,999,196  41 
8,648,706  06 


Total $46,748^011271  W^^*^^'^. 


|98<SS4S 
It7,'ni9  9l 

us^s 

118,09:5 
mOBffi 
»5,«S» 
2tt«SS8( 
855.936  09 
905,301  n 
221,574(6 
20T.1«9n 
286,88801 
19MIS01 
288,79447 
208.Ma 
SSI,^^4 


The  Auditor  reported  that,  since  June  11, 
1862,  this  last-named  amonnt^8,2'n,810.79 
— ^had  heen  paid  into  the  State  Treasairbj 
the  company ;  $264,989.66  of  this  was  paid  on 
the  4th  instant  The  resolution  reouirmg  the 
statement  was  parsed  on  the  20th  of  December. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  from  Noyember  1, 
1868,  to  April  80,  1869,  were  from  the  Mov- 
ing sources : 

Freight $8,068,M7B8 

Pasaengers , 797,861  "JS 

Extra  baggage '901,074  00 

MaU«..rrr.TT 88,fl0188 

Expreaa 96^  OS 

Total $8,999,198  41 

Do.  from  May  1  to  October  81, 1869 : 

Freight.. $8,6S9,'ra4a 

Passengere 908,880  15 

Extrabaggage 1,0S704 

Malls.. ..T.TT ; 88,18B» 

Express,  etc 166,537 16 

Total ...iSwSwS 

Jieal  and  Perwnd  Property  of  the  Slate  from  18M 

to  1869,  indunve. 


AsasBeeaed 

41 


tt 


M^emtalized 


li 


ti 


Y«n 


1864 
1865 
1806 
1867 
1868 
1869 


ToUl  Talvs  of 
rtal  and  pcr- 


$856,878,847 
898,827,906 
410,894,998 
504,688,656 
474,461,499 
491,061,814 


Batoof  lc?7. 
IbraUSiaU 


$100. 


r>io 


vOOb 


u 


u 


7T-10 
6^ 
18        ** 


It 


Bia)(»i,eu. 


•§^58256 
89S,094» 

289,109  14 
♦491,000  00 


The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  as  foUows: 
Bonded  debt,  December  1, 1869,  $6,124,996,64; 


•  Estimated. 
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school  fimd,  (1,165,407.82 ;  total  debt,  $6,290,- 
402.96. 

The  following  are  among  the  leading  qnes- 
tions  which  will  be  agitated  in  the  convention : 
special  legislation ;  paj  of  officials ;  yeto-po wer 
of  Groyernor ;  the  general  railroad  system ;  the 
Illinois  Oentral  Road ;  nniversal  snffirage,  in- 
cluding women ;  the  compulsory  observance  of 
the  Sabbath ;  ratification  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States;  migority 
and  minority  representation;  corporations  only 
to  be  created  by  raieral  acts ;  judicial  system 
oftheBtate;  amalgamation  of  races;  *^  water- 
ing "stocks;  educational  system;  death  pen- 
alty ;  State  militia ;  pledging  the  State  credit ; 
taxation;  canal  and  river  improvements ;  ap* 

Eorti<»ment  of  Legislature;  law  of  divorce; 
omestead  law ;  the  two-miU  tax ;  State  rights 
and  Federal  relations. 

IMMIGRATION.  The  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  for  the 
year  ^ding  June  80,  1869,  was  greatiy  in  ex- 


cess of  that  of  any  previous  year  since  1854, 
having  reached  the  number  of  852,569.  The 
magnitude  of  the  immigration  for  tliis  year,  as 
well  as  its  rapid  increase  since  the  war,  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  total  arrivals  at  the  different 
ports  of  the  country  since  and  including  the 
year  1856 : 


1866 800,486 

IWt S61,806 

1888 1S8,1M 

18S9 m^tsst 

1860 168,640 

1861 91,990 

186a 91,987 


1868 176,268 

1884 198,418 

1866 948,190 

1886 818,604 

1867 998,853 

1868 897,916 

1860 868,669 


Total  in  fonrtaen  yean 8,918,218 

Total  from  July  1, 1865,  to  June  80, 1869, 
^ye  years,  1,614,816. 

The  nationalities  and  occupations  of  the  for- 
eigners arriving  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  which  ended  June  80,  1869,  as  weu 
as  the  proportion  landed  at  the  different  ports, 
are  given  in  the  following  exhibit : 


Vvtaim  tt  taBBdfnaU  anhwi  la 
diaulct. 


KewTork,  N.Y 

Huron,  Midi 

Boston,  Mass 

8an  Francteoo,  Cal 

Baltimore,  Xd 

Portland,  Xe , 

New  OrleaatfLa , 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fhitoddphia,  Fa 

OregotkyOtegfrn ,. 

Texa0,Tesaa 

Kej  weat,  Fla 

Cbarteaton,  8.  C , 

Carahoga^hlo , 

ChlcafCD,  III 

Olonceater,  Masa 

Marblehead,  Hasa 

Xew  Bedford,  ICasa 

Poget  Sound,  W.T , 

St  Aagnatine,  Fla 

Gencaee,  N.T 

ProTldenoe,  B.  I 

New  Havee,  Conn 

PortsmlMitlLN.H 

Saraiinali,  Ga 

Newport,  B.  I 

Bristol  and  Warren,  B.  I. 


Total  immigrants.. 


S58,T54 

80,685 

»,884 

18,480 

11,9Q» 

4,086 

8,4M 

8,806 

1,061 

978 

700 

47e 

881 

816 

806 

170 

76 

76 

88 

33 

81 

18 

6 

6 

4 

8 

1 


Knmbcr  of  liiim1gT«Bta  uilTad  from  Mdk 
eoojitiy* 


858,560 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Brit.  North  Am.  Provinces.. 

Norway 

China 

Prance 

Switaerland 

Denmark 

West  Indies 

Belgium 

Italy. 

Holland 

Spain... 

JUores. Islands 

Bosaia 

Mexico 

Poland 

Sooth  America 

Portugal 

Aftrica 

Jl^MUl 

Tarkey ^. ....... 

Greece 

All  other  ommtries 

NotaUtod 


Total  immlgranta. 


188,587 

60,886 

64,088 

94.Xb4 

80,918 

16,068 

18,874 

8,879 

8,660 

8,648 

8,884 

1,088 

1,488 

1,184 

1,188 

480 

848 

880 

184 

90 

87 

78 

68 

18 

8 

85 

IS 


Nombw  of  iamilfniiti  Mrirad  bolongbg  to  Mch 
ooeapAtion. 


858,669 


Ijaborers 

Farmers 

ICechanica 

Serrants 

Merehanta 

Miners 

Clerks 

Masons 

Mariners.... 

Tailors 

Shoemakers 

Bakers 

Weavers 

Batchers 

Physicians 

Artists 

Painters 

Clercymen 

Bngmeers 

Seamstresses 

Brewers 

Fishermen 

Teachers 

Jewellers 

All  other  occupations. 
Occnpation  not  stated 
Without  occnpation. . . 


88,649 
88,096 
16,568 
10,806 

6,006 

1,648 

1,888 

1,819 

1,184 

1,106 

870 

771 

645 

897 

875 

860 

898 


Total  immisrrants. 


847 
811 
181 
171 
1,436 
785 
180.449 


853,569 


The  State  of  Kew  York  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  the  best^rganized  system  in  the 
country  for  tJie  reception  and  care  of  immi- 
grants. The  ^*  Board  of  Oommissioners  of 
Emigration  of  the  State "  has  been  in  sno- 
cessfol  operation  since  the  15th  of  May,  1847; 
and  its  labors  haye  been  most  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  immigrants^  and  to  those 
of  the  conntry.  The  eommissioners,  who  con- 
tribute  tiieir  services  gratoitously,  make  it 
their  duty  to  anticipate  tJie  wants  of  immi- 
grants on  their  arrival ;  to  protect  them  Arom 
fraud  and  imposition,  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
helpless,  render  aid  to  those  seeking  employ- 
mentj  and,  in  general,  to  superintend  their  wel- 
fare. For  the  pnrposeof  creating  a  f^d  to  en- 
able the  commnisioners  to  carry  on  this  work,  a 
per  capita  tax  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is 
assessed  npon  each  alien  entering  the  port  of 


New  York,  which  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  carrying  the  immigrant.  This  com- 
mntation  fund  is  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  immigrant  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  which  the  latter  binds  herself 
'^to  protect  him  on  his  arrival,  and  for  the  pe- 
riod of  five  years  thereafter  provide  him  with 
shelter  if  destitute,  and  with  medical  and  other 
aid  if  sick.''  The  amount  of  this  fund  for  the 
year  1868  was  $538,480,50,  and  for  the  year 
1869  exceeded  t^e  sum  of  $650,000 ;  and  the 
good  which  it  has  enabled  tiie  commissioners 
to  accomplish  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1868  they  paid  to  the  hospitals  and  cities 
and  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  nursing  and 
support  of  immigrants,  npward  of  $100,000, 
and  idso  $280,000,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
11,518  iumates  of  tiie  immi^^ant  hospitals  and 
asylums  on  Ward's  Island,  m  the  bay  of  New 
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York.  The  Board  now  holds  in  trust  a  prop- 
erty on  Ward's  Island,  •  valned  at  not  less 
thim  two  million  dollars,  and  is  constantly  en- 
larging and  improving  the  facilities  for  the 
effectual  care  and  support  of  nnfortnnate  im- 
migrants. One  of  the  most  nseM  features  of 
the  system  adopted  by  the  commisdoners  is 
the  ^^  Labor  Exchange,^'  recently  established  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring,  free  of  charge,  speedy 
employment  ibr  immigrants,  and  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  In  any 
of  the  States.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  this 
Bureau,  for  the  years  1868  and  1869,  are 
here  given.  They  indicate  the  points  to 
which  immigrants  were  sent  in  response  to 
applications  for  their  labor  through  the  Labor 
Exchange;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
demands  for  labor  from  the  States  of  Kew 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  greater  than  from  all  the  other 
States: 


arriving  are  landed.  Of  the  total  number  of 
arrivals  during  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1869,  264,887  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  nationalities  and  destmations  of  these, 
compared  with  the  same  statistics  of  last  year, 
are  g^ven  in  the  following  statements,  which 
also  show  the  States  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  immigrants : 


DXSTINATIOy. 

ISSS. 

1889. 

New  Yoik  (Met.  Dls.) 

New  York  (onlBide  do.) . . . 
New  Jenej 

MidM. 

6,679 
6,738 

688 

91 
S» 

188 

177 

96 

» 

14 

84 

•     17 

8 

6 

% 

16 

68 

t 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

FtmalM. 

6,984 

2,979 

9,808 

969 

147 

46 

44 

61 

86 

80 

9 

11 

11 

8 

9 

8 

9 

6 

1 

MalM. 

7,047 
6,960 
6.608 
1,408 
1,988 
8 

88 
119 

66 

•  •  • . 

98 
16 

1 
91 

6 

FMBalM. 

7,968 

1,177 

1,886 

997 

Connecticut 

PennnylTAnia 

98 

VirsinlA 

minote 

9 

Sonth  Carolina 

90 

80 

Vermont 

1 

Wleconaln 

Tennessee 

Rhode  Inland ............. 

9 

Qeotsla 

Hlchu^an*. 

NewlSfunpshire 

6 

Hf  airland  ? 

8 

Ohio. 

9 

Hr^^nA ... 

6 

Kentacky 

8 

Alabama 

9 

Mlssoaii 

Mississippi 

11 

Louisiana 

•  •  •  « 

KATIDNALITT. 

Oennaiiy 

Ireland 

Bngland 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

France 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norway 

lUlT 

Wafes 

Newfoundland. 

Australia 

Brasil 

Chm 

China 

Japan v 

lima 


There  is  also  an  imomigration  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention.  This  consists  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  arrived  at  San  Frandsco  from  Asia.  The 
large  mass  of  them  are  located  chiefly  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  bnt  many  have  fonnd  their  way  to  the 
mining  regions  of  Kevada  and  of  some  of  the 
Territories.  In  California  they  are  occapied 
chiefly  in  mining  pursuits,  and  have  generally 
been  extremely  successM.  They  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  strictly  regarded  as  permanent  in- 
habitants, as  the  intention  to  return  to  China 
with  their  accumulations  is  almost  univer- 
sal. They  are  males  mostly,  and  come  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  In  1856  the  number 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  was  4,788 ;  in  1860 
it  was  6,467;  in  1866  it  was  2.942,  and 
in  1869  it  was  12,874.  The  total  number 
of  arrivals  of  Chinese  since  1866  has  been 
78.817. 

New  York  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for 
the  vast  numbers  of  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try, where  more  than  five-sevenths  of  all  those 
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Alalwma 

Arlaona 

Arkansas 

British  Colombia 

California 

Canada 

Central  America 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Caba , 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida < 

Georgia 

Idaho V. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentackj 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Kassadmsetts 

Mexico , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missoari , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Bronswick 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oregon ^....... 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  America 

Bonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Teimont 

Vliginia 

West  Indies 

West  Yirginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


18S8. 


101,f 

47,871 

»,096 

14,(00 

7.S90 

8,801 

S,811 

i;m» 

1,887 

1,008 

998 


114 

•  •  ■  ■ 

78 

86 

8,980 

8,788 

81 

88 

8,468 

14 

88 

400 

878 

84 

127 

16 

84,686 

8,888 

7,040 

1,066 

1,892 

607 


1,604 

7,604 

14 

7,884 

6,891 

84 

6,617 

14 

1,410 

18 

118 

411 

8,916 

6 

66,714 

114 

160 

11,188 

80 

16,986 

8,979 

186 

148 

649 

8,156 
688 

781 
14 
98 

16,687 


IS<9. 


96.841 

68,688 

41,667 

M,8E9 

10,411 

8,168 

1,0M 

1,848 

8,678 

tJSft 

1,640 

1,088 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 

104 

104 

18 

18 

8,694 

8,964 

ftl 

8,998 

6 

9 
148 


90 

117 

7 

87,818 

8,086 

8,088 


U 

8,166 

7 

6,989 


98 

4,788 
18 

1,641 
40 
60 


7,748 

5 

88,878 

117 

49 

11,788 

88 

80.746 

8,897 

61 

146 

406 


8,886 


T77 

85 

140 

18,688 

5 


Since  the  year  1847  no  less  than  4,088,991 
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tmmimmta  have  been  landed  at  the  port  of  the  farorite  localities  for  settlement,  tiave  been 
New  York  alone.  Yalnable  statistics,  Bhowing  prepared  witb  great  care,  and  are  given  in  the 
the  ooontij  from  which  thej  emigrate,  end    foUowiog  exhibits: 


K*«,«.urr. 

ISM. 

IM., 

IMl. 

ISM. 

>■«. 

1S«4. 

u««. 

IS«. 

I8<T. 

1S.S. 

TiM. 

1 

SB 

u 
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laiT 

'i 

■re 

1 
1 

tc 

« 

IS 

) 

1S.7M 
K.1M 

1 
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1 

88 
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U 
«S 

10 

s 

Si,nT 

1.18T 

i 

1 

! 

1 
1 

1 

!;| 

1.M8 

1 

(H,I>IT 

1 
■2 

""bib 

J 

lis 
1 

1 

l.ff7» 

las 

T,MO 

is 

,;:S 

«0 

'■i 

i 

IK 

l.BBT,81» 

Is 

18,164 

™ 

i^ 

3 

1 

H 

s 

SB 
M 

i 

s 

ISO 
a 
» 

E 

! 

w 

IS 

> 

1 

11 

18 

J 

Aornal  Total 

79,m 

m,m 

6MW 

1M.844 

■»» 

198^ 

»IB,418 

ui.ra 

»s.s8e 

4,0Be,»I 
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AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  PASSENGERS  LANDED  AT  CASTLE  OABDEN.  FBOU  ACOUBT  1,  lOH, 


From  the  abore  statietica  it  will  be  seea  1, 1840,  to  Deoember  81, 1640,  607,241  went 

that  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  during  the  to  the  IJiuted  States,  and  in  the  last  hal^  riz., 
Beven  years  immediately  following  1847,  was  from  January  1,  1860,  to  December  81,  1854, 
vniiBQ^ly  large,  and  that  the  tide  of  German  as  many  as  904,669  arrived  in  this  oonntry. 
emigration,  greater  in  1861  than  it  had  been  With  this  nnprecedentedly  larae  emigration 
during  any  previona  year,  rapidly  increased  in  Ireland  has  exnaneted  herself,  bince  1S&5  her 
oachof  thetbreeBncceedingyears.  The  yeara  quota  has  fallen  off  to  leas  than  one-half  of 
1868  and  1869  as  well  as  1801  and  1862  show  tue  arerage  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
a  great  decrease  in  the  nmnber  of  arrivalH.  "Almost  coincident,  in  point  of  time,  with 
The  canses  of  these  results  are  explained  by  this  mighty  eiodus  from  Ireland  was  the  cotos- 
Mr.  Frederick  Kapp,  one  of  the  Commissioners  sal  emigration  from  Germany  which  followed 
of  Emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  the  faimre  of  &e  political  revolntions  at- 
has  made  the  sobjeot  of  immigration  a  special  tempted  in  1848  and  1849.  Already  in  1846 
study,  in  the  following  language :  and  the  following  years  the  German  contingent 
"The  emigration  from  Ireland,  which  from  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  showed  an 
1B44  rose  much  beyond  its  former  proportions,  average  twice  as  large  as  in  the  same  q>aoe  of 
reached  its  culminating  point  after  the  great  time  previous  to  the  year  named.  But  a  vol- 
famine  of  1846.  During  the  decade  of  1846  nntary  expatriation  on  a  much  larger  scale  re- 
to  1864  inclaaive,  in  which  period  the  highest  snltcd  &om  the  final  triumph  of  political  re- 
figures  ever  known  in  the  history  of  emigra-  action.  The  coup  d'ttat  of  Louis  Napoleon 
tion  to  the  United  States  were  reached,  1,613,-  dosed  for  all  £nroi>e  the  revolutionary  era 
100  Irish  left  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  opened  in  1848.  In  the  three  years  oreceding 
first  half  of  that  decade,  viz.,  from  January  that  event  Ute  issue  of  the  struggle  of  the 
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pM>p1e  agunst  political  op^jyession  had  re- 
mained doubtfn].  Bnt  the  3d  of  Baoeinber, 
1851,  having  decided  the  BQOcesa  of  the  op- 
proBson  fbr  a  long  time  to  come,  the  m^oritj 
of  those  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  tlie  roac- 
tiojutTj  riginta  left  their  homes.  The  (act,  that 
the  largest  number  of  Germans  ever  landed  in 
one  jear  in  the  United  States  came  in  18S4, 
showed  tlie  complete  darkening  of  the  politi- 
cal horizon  at  that  tiino.  The  appreheaaion 
of  anew  continental  war,  which  actaall^  brolce 
ont  a  7ear  later  in  the  Crimea,  also  hastened 
the  steps  of  those  who  sought  rcfbge  in  this 
coontry.  People  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
who  had  months  and  jeare  to  wait  before  thej 
could  Bell  their  property,  helped  to  swell  the 
tide  to  its  eztraorainarj  proportions.  From 
Janaary  1,  1845,  till  December  SI,  1864,  there 
arrived  1,226,893  G«rmans  in  the  United  States, 
453,913  of  whom  came  in  the  first  fire  years 
of  this  period,  and  773,449  in  the  last  five. 

>'  Bat  the  nomerical  strength  of  emigration 
to  thia  country  is  not  governed  by  material 
and  moral  distnrbtuicesiiiEaropeonly.  While 
bad  crops,  commercial  and  indastrial  crises, 
and  onliftvorable  tarns  In  political  affairs  In  the 
Old  World  tend  to  increase  emigration,  the 
appearanoe  of  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
United  States  as  certainly  tends  to  decrease  it. 
ThoB,  in  1838,  the  total  of  emigration  -  de- 
creased to  88,614,  while  in  the  previons  year 
it  liAd  amonnted  to  79,840,  and  in  1889  and 
1S40  it  increased  again  to  08,069  and  84,006 
respectively.    The  reason  of  this  eitraordinary 


dustriol  and  agricultural  life  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  infiui  of  aliens  into  New 
York  was  smaller  in  18G8  and  1859  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1842,  for  the  only  rea- 
son that  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857  had 
frightened  those  who  wanted  to  make  a  living 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  In  1858  and 
18C9  only  78,589  and  79,823  immigrante  re- 
sptectively  arrived  in  New  York,  while  in 
1856  their  number  amonnted  to  142,342,  and 
in  1857  to  186,783.  In  1860  it  rose  to  105,162, 
bnt,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
civil  war,  it  fell  agun  in  1861  to  65,539,  and  in 
1863  to  76,806.  In  1867  the  German  immi- 
gration in  New  York  increased  over  that  of 
1866  by  more  than  10,000,  in  which  last-men- 
tioned year  it  had  already  reached  the  large 
nombcrof  106,716  souls.  Its  ranks  were  swol- 
len in  1867  in  consequence  of  the  emigration 
of  men  liable  to  military  service  from  the  new 
provinces  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866,  and  of 
families  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  Hanover  contributed  the  largest  share 
to  this  kind  of  emigration.  In  1868  the  tide  sub- 
sided again,  as  people  began  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  sudden  change.  In  short,  bad  times 
in  Europe  regularly  increase,  and  bad  times  in 
Amerioa  invariably  diminish,  immigration." 

The  occupations  of  the  passengers  that  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  during  the  thirteen 
years  from  1856  to  1868  mclusive,  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement: 


Fmnnen 

Mechula... 

Mlnen...."! 

XUUoen .'.  [ 
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T.lk>r- 
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Mlllen..T!! 
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The  above  flgnrea  include  the  arrivob  of  years  with  the  total  number  of  alien  arrivals 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  this  for  the  same  period  given  above. 

country,  the  proportion  of  which  will  be  found  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 

by  comparing  the  aggregates  for  the  different  the  population  guned  by  the  United  Statca 
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Binoe  179018  of  foreign  extraction.    This  csti-  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Posaes- 

mate  is  based  upon  the  calculation  that  the  sions,"  etc.,  1852-1866  (London,  1868),  British 

average  increase  of  the  popolation  of  this  conn-  India  had,  in  1866,  an  area  of  988,091  sqnare 

try,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  at  miles,  and  150,767,851  inhabitants.    The  reve- 

the  rate  of  1.88  per  cent.    Applying  this  rnle  nue  was  £48,985,000 ;  the  expenditures,  £47,- 

to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  this  coun-  832,000 ;  the  debt,  £98,884.   The  imports  were 

try  since  1790,  in  which  year  it  was,  exclusive  valued  at  £56,160,000;  the  exports,  at  £67,- 

of  slaves,  8,281,980,  the  results  show  the  mag-  660,000. 

nitude  of  the  foreign  element.  Out  of  150,000,000  of  people  under  British 

The  following  figures  represent  what  the  dominion,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  110,- 

population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  would  have  been  000,000  Hindoos,  25,000,000  Mohammedans, 

at  mtervals  of  ten  years,  if  increased  only  b^  12,000,000  of  the   aboriginal  tribes,   and  8,- 

the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  what  it  000,000  or  4,000,000  Buddhists,  Jews,  and  Par- 

actually  was  xmder  the  Influence  of  constant  sees. 

immigration :  In  no  part  of  India  is  the  progress  so  re- 

Bj  Mtoimi  iBOMM.     Aeta.1  p«i»utk».  markablc  as  in  the  Puiy  ab.    Of  its  area,  96,000 

^t?  1  f?A 2'IS?*iIi            I'aIq'SJS  square  miles  are  under  the  direct  government 

"  1820 :::::::::::  lirsiJS       ^K  ^^  ^^^^^  s^tain,  wwie no  less  than  197,000 

"  1880 5,691,775           10,796,077  square  miles  are  owned  and  administered  by 

"  1840  . 6,418,161           14,582,008  native  chiefs.    Of  these  96,000  square  miles, 

"  18C0 7,856,423           19,987,568  88,000  are  cultivated.    The  crops  are  raised 

,,  J?S$ S'SM?!   V    *2A'iSS'SS  from  9,762,165  acres  in  sprinir,  and  9,260,245 

"   1865 .  9,084,246  about  80,000,000  ir,iw*,xw  €mu*^  i**  0^/**^^,  «m.^  tr,^t/v,-:r«/ 

*     '                  '     '  acres  m  autumn,  judging  from  the  approximate 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  total  returns  of  last  year.    Upward  of  60  per  cent, 

population  in  1865,  20,965,755  were  of  foreign  of  the  spring  crops  was  wheat,  and  30  per  cent, 

extraction.  other  food  grains ;  4  per  cent  consisted  of  oil 

In  1856,  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  seeds,  and  2  per  cent,  of  vegetables;  tobacco 
in  New  York  prepared  statistics  for  that  year,  covered  76,866  acres ;  the  poppy  for  opium 
showing  the  average  amount  of  money  brought  16,872;  and  tea  5,187.  About  8  per  cent,  of 
into  the  country  by  immigrants,  and  this  was  the  autumn  crops  was  rice,  and  7  per  cent, 
found  to  be  $68.08  for  each  person.  The  com-  other  food  grains ;  4  per  cent,  was  sngar-cane, 
missioners  subsequently  discontinued  this  ex-  and  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  cotton ;  188,671 
amination^  because  they  were  not  able  to  oh-  acres  were  under  oil-seeds,  and  67,546  acres 
tain  correct  information,  the  immigrants  being  were  covered  with  indigo.  The  wages  of  a 
suspicious  of  their  motives.  It  has  since  been  common  laborer  varied  from  3d.  to  7id.  a  day, 
estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  personal  and  of  skilled  labor  from  '6d.  to  Is.  6d.,  the 
property  brought  by  each  immigrant  to  this  last  being  the  rate  given  to  masons  and  car- 
country  is  $150.      ^  penters.     Wherever  the  railway  and  public 

The  subject  of  immigration  has  recently  works  are  found,  prices  rise  in  even  a  higher 
received  a  new  interest  and  an  increased  im-  ratio  than  wages ;  but  the  only  class  which 
portanoe,  on  account  of  the  needs  of  the  South-  suffers  is  tiie  unskilled  laborer,  who  is  always 
ern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  the  efforts  the  victim  of  famine.  Every  war,  whether  in 
made  by  them  to  increase  the  flow  of  immigra-  Hindostan,  China,  or  Abyssinia,  benefits  the 
tion  into  their  section  of  the  country.  In  all  Puigabee  above  all  classes,  and  soon  leads  him 
of  the  commercial  conventions  held  during  the  to  turn  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  so  that 
year,  this  was  one  of  the  leadine  topics  of  dis-  it  is  now  impossible  to  get  good  Sikh  and  even 
cussion,  and  there  was  a  marked  unanimity  of  Pu^jabee  Mussulman  recruits  for  the  army, 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  im-  Of  the  whole  population  of  about  17,500,000, 
migration  as  the  best  means  of  developing  the  9,403,819  are  agriculturists,  and  8,190,127  non- 
material  and  industrial  resources  of  the  South,  agriculturists. 

A  plan  was  recommended  by  ihe  Commercial  The  revenue  in  1867-^68  was  £3,283,107  from 
Convention  assembled  at  Louisville  in  October,  all  non-military  sources,  and  the  civil  disburse- 
for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Agency,  or  ments  £1,280,655,  leaving  a  surplus,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  army,  public  works,  and  other  imperial  de- 
paring  reports  showing  the  physical  geography  mands,  of  £2,052,452.  Of  these  £3,250,000, 
of  these  States,  their  industrial  resources,  and  exclusive  of  all  local  fhnds,  £2,170,686  is  de- 
tbe  advantages  and  inducements  offered  to  im-  rived  from  the  state  assessment  on  the  land, 
migrants;  such  reports  to  be  translated  and  which  falls  so  lightly  as  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Id. 
published  in  the  various  languages,  and  gra-  on  each  acre  of  cultivated  area,  or  Is.  8id.  on 
tuitously  distributed  among  the  nations  of  £u-  each  acre  of  cultivated  land,  or  8^.  on  each 
rope.  The  active  efforts  made  by  the  South  to  acre  of  the  total  area  assessed,  which  is  up- 
induce  immigrants  to  settle  there  will  undoubt-  ward  of  61,000,000  acres.  As  a  rule,  the  na- 
edly  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  fu-  tives  of  India  are  very  lightly  taxed.  They 
ture  history  of  emigration  to  the  Umted  States,  pay  per  head  of  population  from  9s.  a  year,  as 

INDIA,  BmTisn,  a  dependency  of  Great  m  British  Burman,  where  alone  there  is  a  capi- 

Britain.  in  Asia.    According  to  the  *^  Statistical  tation  tax,  to  5s.  in  other  provinces. 
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The  army  in  the  Puiy  ab  consists  of  the  pure- 
ly native  frontier  force  of  abont  18,000  men, 
besides  a  militia ;  the  ordinary  English  and  Se- 
poy troops  count  29,000  men,  and  180  guns. 

The  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  trade 
of  India  during  the  years  ending  80th  April, 
1807  and  1868,  are  suggestive.  In  a  year  of 
continued  commercial  stagnation^  the  trade 
amounted  to  £101,088,621  in  value,  or  £5,- 
500,000  more  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months,  which  almost  immediately  succeeded 
the  close  of  the  American  War : 


1867. 

1868. 

IbrHgn  Trade. 
Imports 

£93,639,883 

40,561,856 

1.178,886 

14,696,051 

8,473,166 

£37,908,660 

£xports  of  IndJAn  prod- 
uce, etc 

48,661,478 

Exports  of  foreign  mer- 

chandiee 

Importd  of  treatare 

Exports  of  treanire 

1,875,377 

11,667,966 

1,041,888 

Total 

96,440,110 

101,088,681 

DometUe, 

Vamli. 

Ttou. 

VmmIm.     Ton*. 

Sntered 

6,438 
6,864 

6,148 
6,661 

18.88T 
11,840 

1,988,078 
8,000,818 

1,788,105 
1,810,975 

B  808  ^  1AA  Mfi 

Cleared 

6,998 

6,688 
S.7Sfi 

8,186,088 

8,040,478 
8,068,687 

Entemd 

Cleared.. 

WftUV 

CkMsHng  Trade  between 
the  canoue  JPreeidenoUe  : 

Entered 

1.611,816 
1,680,798 

11,408 
.9,668 

1.179,486 
1,161,187 

Cleared 

Total  valae  of  imports  of 
troaaare 

JSI^IiKOiA 

£2.]MA«I1 

Total  Talae  of  export  of 
treaaare 

4. 

935.871 

8. 

009,653 

The  modem  question  of  the  national  tongue 
has  taken  a  peculiar  shape  on  India  soil.  The 
Urdu  and  the  Hindi  languages  contend  for  the 
predominance  in  official  use  and  in  journalism. 
The  former  is  employed  hy  twenty-flve  million 
Moslems,  the  latter  hy  a  large  portion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  who,  living  un- 
der English  rule,  are  descrihed  as  Hindoos  on 
the  registers.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
wherein  the  difference  hetween  tiie  two  con- 
sists. They  are  not  two  languages,  nor  two  dia- 
lects, hut  the  same  language,  corrupted  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  hy  foreign  words  of  rersian  and 
Arahic  origin — fiie  Urdu  more,  the  Hindi  less. 
Both  are  commonly  called  Hindustani,  and  the 
only  real  distinction  of  the  Hindi  is  the  Indian, 
of  the  Urdu,  the  Arahic  characters  and  writ- 
ing. While  the  contest  is  thus  apparently 
abont  the  alphabet,  in  the  backgroxmd  lie  San- 
scrit and  Arabic,  Koran  and  Veda. 

Both  styles  of  letter  are  alike  inconvenient 
for  a  people  who  read  and  write  much,  and 
rapidly.  The  Arabic  is  still  in  a  state  as  of  in- 
fancy, being  destitute  of  vowel-signs.  It  is 
not  strange,  then^  that  shrewd  persons  tell  the 
nationalists  who  rally  for  the  Hindi,  and  seek 
to  supply  their  wants  from  the  treasures  of  the 
Sanscrit,  as  well  as  the  Moslems,  who  seek  their 
fine  phrases  in  the  technical  language  of  the 


Arabians,  and  in  the  turgid  poetry  of  the  mod- 
ern Persians,  that  much  better  than  the  use  of 
either  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  English 
language;  should  they,  however,  insist  upon 
the  Hindustani,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ac- 
cept a' European  alphabet. 

We  learn  from  a  recent  pamphlet*  of  M. 
G^rcin  de  Tassy,  for  many  years  teacher  of 
Hindustani  in  the  school  of  modem  Oriental 
languages  at  Paris,  on  what  ground  the  con- 
test is  carried  on  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  very 
remarkable  that  the  learned  and  amiable  au- 
thor of  the  ^^HUUnre  de  la  litUrature  hindoue  et 
hindooitane  "  (of  which  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1869  a  second  edition  was  in  press)  inclines  to 
the  Moslem  view. 

The  native  Journals,  which,  after  the  English 
style,  have  become  very  numerous,  so  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  northern  provinces,  gener- 
ally adhere  to  the  Urdu,  and  affect  Arabesque 
titles — for  example,  the  "Mirror of  Wisdom," 
"  Novelties  of  Novelties,"  "  Fountain  of  Knowl- 
edge," "Star  of  News,"  etc.  Most  of  the 
readers  in  that  section  seem  also  to  be  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
many  national  unions  which  the  inteUigent 
Hiudoo  has  likewise  copied  from  his  latest 
rulers,  and  in  which  most  of  the  efforts  for 
a  reform  in  social  and  religious  concerns  are 
made,  address  their  countrymen  in  Hindi.  In 
this  respect  they  hold  on  to  the  old,  and  take 
their  titles  from  the  Sanscrit — ^for  example, 
Brahma  Dachnan  Prahash  (Guide  to  Brahman- 
ic  Knowledge),  a  monthly  review  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Brahma  Sdbha 
(Brahma  Club);  Pap  MoUchan  (Deliverance 
from  Evil),  likewise  a  periodical  of  the  reform- 
ers in  Agra;  Bsehagat  Samat%char  (How  it 
goes  in  the  World),  a  weekly  paper  issued  at 
Mirat,  and  many  others. 

The  most  extensive,  most  influential,  and 
most  active  of  these  societies,  which  has  been 
some  time  established,  is  the  above-mentioned 
Brahma  Club,  located  at  Calcutta,  a  society 
of  theists.  They  spin  out  the  old  threads  of 
the  Vedanta  phUosophy,  and  interweave  them 
with  European  nationalism.  They  have  both 
theoretically  and  practically  abolidied  all  that 
seemed  to  them  unworthy  and  childish  in  the 
religious  traditions  of  their  fathers.  They 
lay  claim  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  to  a 
freer  horizon  than  those  of  the  Christians.  The 
chief  of  this  new  sect,  Babu  Ischandr  Sen,  who 
has  built  a  temple  in  Calcutta  to  the  new  ser- 
vice, where  "  the  one  true  and  holy  God  shall 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  is  hon- 
ored by  his  followers  as  inspired;  according  to 
their  ancient  custom  of  woi-ship,  they  fall  at 
his  feet,  and  call  him  good  master,  and  the 
refuge  of  sinners. 

Another  society  has  been  organized  in  Cal- 
cutta, under  the  presidency  of  Radscha  Kali 
Krishna  Bahadur,  with  the  single  purpose  of 
purifying  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hindoos. 

*  Coure  dT^ndouetani.     Dteeoure  dTowerture  du  0  Di- 
eembre,  ISGQ,    (Parle,  1870.) 
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If  it  should  know  how  to  cany  through  a  real  That  Islam,  although  its  adherents  are  on- 
reform  while  jet  adhering  to  the  simpler  and  mistakablj  the  more  energetic  party,  has  a 
significant  forms  of  worship  of  the  olden  time,  prospect  of  flonrishing  again,  is  hardlj  to  be 
it  might  succeed  in  abolishing  many  absurdities  feared.  It  is  in  itself  too  powerless  and 
and  blemishes  of  a  newer  invention.  Bnt  the  thoughtless  to  throw  kindling  sparks  into  tho 
interest  of  those  who  e^joy  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Nevertheless,  many  conversions  to  it 
present  usages  will  stand  in  its  way.  are  taking  place,  not  only  fh)m  the  Hindoos, 

By  far  the  most  numerous  kind  of  societies,  but  from  abandoned  persons  of  European 
which  later  years  have  produced,  are  of  a  phil-  descent  Thus,  not  long  ago,  a  number  of 
anthropic  or  popular  scientific  character.  Luck-  beggarly  fellows  are  said  to  have  abjured 
now,  that  city  of  remarkable  history  in  connec-  their  faith  in  a  mosque  at  Madras,  and  to  have 
tion  with  the  great  Indian  rebellion,  has  a  so-  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  order,  as  the 
ciety  of  this  kind,  with  conferences,  lectures,  Hindoo  says,  to  fill  their  bellies  there.  And 
and  periodical  publications,  which  accepts  one  curious  fellow,  a  Swiss,  not  contented 
members  of  every  nationality.  And  in  Jeypoor  with  the  name  only  of  Islam,  is  reported  to 
where  the  roads  from  Delhi  and  Agra  meet,  travel  as  its  missionary  through  the  Bundel- 
the  prince  of  R^pootana — who  boasts  him-  cund,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  expounding 
self  descended  from  Rama,  and  to  belong  to  the  Koran  in  the  public  places. . 
the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world,  that  of  the  INDIANA.  The  regular  session  of  the  Le- 
Mikado  not  excepted — patronizes  an  association  gislature  commenced  in  January,  and  during 
which  is  called  tho  R^jpootana  Social  Science  that  month  and  February  but  little  actual  busi- 
Gongress,  and  goes  out  to  found  schools,  to  nessin  the  way  of  legislation  was  accompli^ed. 
distribute  instructive  books,  and  to  oversee  Bills  were  introduced  with  the  intention  of 
public  sanitary  measures,  ana  the  elevation  of  materially  altering  the  constitution  of  the  State 
the  peasantry.  Quite  remarkably,  the  associa-  courts,  but,  owing  to  the  premature  a^oum- 
tion  begins  by  arranging  a  system  of  instruo-  ment  in  March,  were  not  acted  upon.  Grave 
tion  for  young  persons  of  the  higher  families,  complaints  were  made  against  the  prisou  man- 
in  which  are  taught  natural  science  and  politi-  agement,  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  Legis- 
cal  economy,  English  as  well  as  the  native  Ian-  lature  was  taken  up  with  debates  <m  the  sub- 
guage,  and  the  accomplishments  of  cavaliers,  ject  and  with  omcial  investigations.  The 
The  R%jpootanans  are  the  feudal  lords  of  the  necessity  of  electing  a  United  States  Senator, 
district,  th^e  oppressors  of  the  races  which  they  in  place  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  caused  party 
call  their  subjects,  professed  descendants  of  the  spirit  to  run  high;  and  while  the  Democrats 
almost  extinct  warrior-caste.  It  is  thus  natu-  were  united  on  Hendricks,  the  Republicans 
ral  that  they  should  first  think  of  culture  of  cor-  were  divided  between  Lieutenant-Governor 
responding  character  for  the  aristocracy.  Will  Cumback  and  James  S.  Frasser.    The  two 

Not  far  from  tiiis  place,  in  Alighur,  is  the  Houses  met  in  joint  convention,  January  20th 

seat  of  the  East  India  Association,  with  the  ^^^  21st,  without  effecting  a  choice,  but  on 

general  object  of  promoting  tiie  good  of  the  the  third  day,  January  22a,  the  Republicans 

people,  which  has  recently  connected  with  it-  united  on  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  who  was  elected  by 

self  a  branch  society  in  Mooradabad,  east  of  the  following   vote :    Daniel   D.    Pratt,   63 ; 

Delhi,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Wil-  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  TO. 
liam  Muir,  Governor  of  uie  Northwest  Prov-        On  the  26th  of  February,  the  following  joint 

inces,  author  of  a  Biography  of  Mohammed,  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Governor, 

and  brother  of  the  celebrated  patron  of  Indian  after  passing  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature : 
studies,  John  Muir,  to  whom  tne  University  of        That  our  Seuaton  in  Congress  be  and  they  are 

Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  its  chair  of  Sanscrit,  hereby  inBtmcted  and  our  Bepresontatlves  requested 

This  association  will,  amonff  other  objects,  as-  *°  ^^^J"^^  ^^^  otherwUe  promote  the  repeal  of  tho 

sist  iourneys  of  natives  to  Europe,  since  the  ^oe  Uw°*''"  commonly  known  as  the  tenurDH)f. 
Pundits  have  very  receutly  found  that  these       That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 

journeys  are  not  directly  forbidden  in  their  our  Bepresentatives  requested  to  oppoao,  by  their 

books.    The  Government,  also,  is  not  idle  in  iafl«eii<»  *nd  votes,  the  passage  of  any  bill  that 

this  matter.    It  has  granted  stipends  for  lit-  jhallspeoiaUy  legalise  coin  contracts  untif  the  Unit^ 

A«»»«-   :^„»«^««  i.     TP  e  ""~^  *'*'*r^"^*' *"*   ""^  States  shall  redeem  its  Treasury-notes  m  com;  and 

erary  journeys  to  England,  two  for  each  of  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  inj  law  which  shall 

the  three  presidencies,  and  three  for  the  other  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  present  volume  of  the 

provinces.  paper-money  in  use  among  Uie  people  of  the  United 

An  active  spiritual  movement  is  to  be  ob-  °**^®®« 

served  among  both  Hindoo  and  Moslem.    On  They  were  presented  to  the  United  States 

both  sides  they  seek  to  secure  for  themselves  Senate,  by  Senator  Morton,  March  2d. 

the  advantages  of  European  culture,  primarily  The    question   of    adopting   the   fifteenth 

in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bid  effectively  for  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  position  of  ascendency  against  their  tyrants.  States  having  come  before  the  Legislature,  the 

Necessarily,  with  the  spread  of  this  culture,  a  Democratic  members  and  a  portion  of  the 

great  many  foolish  prejudices  will  fall,  which  Conservative  Republicans  opposed  its  consid- 

are  now  held  as  inseparable  from  national  in-  eration,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  tune  of  the 

tegrity.  election  at  which  they  were  chosen,  the  ques- 
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tlon  was  not  before  the  people,  and  conso-  (left  by  order  ofcaacus  to  attend  to  the  interests 

qaentlj  shoald  not  be  acted  upon  nntil  the  of  the  party),  having  resigned — forty-three  in 

will  of  the  people  oonld  be  ascertained  from  all — there  were  aboat  fifty-six  members  left, 

the  result  of  an  election  based  upon  this  issue,  eleven  less  than  a  quorum.    The  Democrats 

The  Republican  members  having,  in  caucus,  claimed  that  there  could  be  no  legal  legislation, 

resolved  to  force  the  ratification  through  the  the  chair  ruled  that  there  was  a  quorum  of  the 

Legislature,  the  Democratic  members  on  the  de  facto  members  present.      The  opposition 

Sd  of  March,  in  caucus,  resolved  to  resign  in  a  appealed  from  the  decision,  in  the  following 

body,  and  all  did  so  with  the  exception  of  language: 

those  who  were  ordered  by  the  caucus  to  On  Friday  afternoon,  May  the  14th,  a.  ».  1869,  a 

remain  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  party,  call  of  the  House  having  been  ordered  and  taken, 

Seventeen  Senators  and  thirty-six  Representa-  ^^^<^  showed  that  only  Ifty-six  (66)  membew  were 

tives  resigned,  on  the  4th  of  March,  thus  re-  P""®?*^*'  "?  ^^  '"^^^^  beingmade  to  send  for  ab- 

fci^ca  A«»i5u«A,  vu  »uc  -xuu  vrx  JH.<M v»u,  »tuo  *w-  Bontees, aud a oommumcation from the Govomor hav- 

ducing  the  number  of  both  Houses  below  a  ing  been  presented  and  read,  showing  that,  on  the  18th 

quorum,  and  stopped  legislation.     This  disrnp-  da^r  of  sud  May,  forty-two  members  of  the  House  had 

tion  of  the  Legislature  left  the  charitable  and  resigned ;  thereupon  the  eentleman  from  Putnam  and 

other  institutions  of  the  State  in  a  crippled  Hendricks^  (Mr.  psbomy  moved  to  proceed  to  the 

j-i.:^«   ^„  4V^  -»,.«-^^,:««.;^«.  W4ii«  u-3l^..^*  consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  No.  eigh- 

condition,  %a  the  appropriation  bills  ha4  not  ^^^n  (18),  which  is  a  joint  resolution  to  ratify  the 

been  passed.    Ihe  (i<)vemor  at  once  issued  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 

writs  for  special  elections  of  members  of  the  the  United  States,  whereupon  the  gentleman  from 

Legislature,  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had  Huntington  (Mr.  Coffroth)  raised  the  point  of  order 

resigned,  aud,  on  the  22d  of  M«^h,  iasned  a  r  i^J^fde^LrKd'To*?  ^Cll^W^ 

proclamation  conyenmg  the  General   Assem-  there  was  no  quorum  present;  and  that,  for  the  same 

biy  of  the  State,  in  special  session,  and  sum-  reason,  it  was  not  in  order  to  transact  any  legislative 

moning  the  members  to  meet  on  the  8th  day  business.    But  the  chair  overruled  the  sud  point  of 

of  ApriL  order,  and  decided  that  the  House  could  proceed  to 

On  the  8th  the  Legislature  assembled  in  obe-  th«^«>n«i<l«"tio'»  of  ""i  •  decision  upon  Bud  resolu- 

dience  to  the  call  of  the  Governor,  but,  before  Now,  from  said  decision,  we,  the  undersigned,  ap- 

taking  the  oaths  of  their  offices,  the  Democrats  peal.                                  J.  B.  COFFB^TH, 

exacted  from  the  m^ority  of  the  Republican  Representotivefrcjn  Huntington. 

members  of  the   Legislature   a  pledge   that  Bepresentotive  ftwn  fW^ 

the  consideration  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  _,              _         i.:,^.^,,         , 

should  not  be  taken  up  until  after  the  legisla-  The  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table,'and  a  vote 

tion  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  State  jn  the  resolution  was  taken  as  foUows :  yeas 

had  been  accomplished.  ^^>  ^^ys  ^»  *^®  appellants  reftismg  to  vote. 

Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  by  The  Specific  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed 

the  Legislature  were,  an  act  providmg  for  the  "?d«''  }\^  same  circumstances,  and  the  ques- 

introduction  of  the  German  language  mto  the  ti<>^  o^  ^^%  validity  was  brought  up  before  the 

course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  an  Supreme  Court  m  July.  The  result  of  the  trial 

act  establishing  a  female  prison  and  reformar  ^^  *<>  sustain  the  validity  of  the  act. 

tory  institution  for  girls  and  women  at  In-  The  election  laws  of  the  State  were  so  modi- 

dianapolis,  to  which  all  female  convicts  should  ^^  ^  ^^  ^*^®  ^^^  elections  held  biennially  in- 

be  sent  instead  of  to  the  State  prison.  ^'^^  o^  annually,  the  first  election  under  the 

The  location  of  the  Agricultural  OoUege  was  Jlf^  law  to  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  in 

fixed  in  Tippecanoe  County,  and,  in  consider-  October,  18  <0, 

ation  of  the  gift  of  $100,000  cash,  by  John  -^^^^  ratifying  the  fifteenth  amendment  and 

Purdue,  of  Lafayette,  was  oaUed  the  Purdue  passing  the  Specific  Appropriation  Bill,  the 

Agricultural  College,  L^islature  adjourned.          .,  ,  ^     ,^    ^ 

On  the  13th  of  May  a  joint  resolution  for  ^^^i^ing  the  year  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  waa  ^as  enlarged,  repaired,  and  improved,  and  is 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  but,  as  aU  the  Demo-  ?<>^  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  other  State 
cratic  members  had  handed  their  resignations  mstitution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
to  the  Governor,  tt  was  claimed  by  the  oppo-  qnestion  of  the  right  of  t^e  State  to  tax 
Bition  to  the  resolution  that  there  was  no  national-bank  notes  having  been  brought  he- 
quorum.  There  were,  however,  enough  pres-  f<>ro  ^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  decision 
cut  in  the  Senate-chamber  to  constitute  a  ^^^  rendered  to  the  effect  that,  while  legal- 
quorum,  and,  though  they  refosed  to  vote,  and  H  .i?^  ^^^^  ^®  ^.?*  taxable  under  the  decision 
claimed  that  they  were  no  longer  Senators,  ?/.  ^^?  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
thePre8identoftheSenatedecidedthat,nonoti-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^®  ^a^e  with  national-bank  cur- 
fication  of  their  resignations  having  been  sent  to  rency.  The  opinion  was  given  by  Judge  Ray, 
the  Senate  by  the  Govemor,they  were  still  mem-  J^^  quotes  the  thurteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
ers  of  that  body.   A  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  J^^®  ^^y  ^^^^i  and  says  : 

and  the  resolution  was  adopted.     On  the  14th  This,  at  a  first  glance,  might  seem  to  brinff  the  na- 

of  May  the  joint  reaolation  as  adopted  by  the  «S:tSa%,t^el  V^^fe  rf  tJ^  dT- 

Senate  came  up  in  the  House,  but  m  the  mean  Acuity ;  it,  doubUess,  has  misled  them  into  aigument. 

time  all  the  Democratic  members,  except  two  But  the  word?  in  the  quotation  in  the  thirteenth  sec- 
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tion  are  technical,  and  are  not  the  identical  words  Spencer,  where  a  sandstone  formation  com- 

thl^lV^tiie**rTfer^ncrti'^that  ^Jwtion^would'hS  ^^^^^^  "^^  extends  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
more  thli  qucstioMble!  All  doulUrhowew^  re-  ^  a  point  abont  sixty-five  miles  from  Indian- 
moved  by  tne  use  ofthe  same  technical  phrase  in  the  apolis,  where  the  first  coal-bed  is  reached, 
eleventh  section  of  the  same  act,  in  which  it  is  pro-  This  coal  is  the  first  strata,  which  is  known  as 

the  road,  as  &r 

^       d  include  seven 

possession,  after  a  distmctive  paper  shfdl  be  adopted  distinct  veins. 

hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  obligations  and  The  first  coal-scam  is  abont  two  feet  in 

other  securities  of  the  United  States,  any  simihir  thickness;  the  next  is  about  three  feet  thick. 

S?^J<;:^r?t^%'tcTe^  '^  *  dist^e  of  seven  miles  there  are  four 

deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  fleams  of  coal,  the  thickest  one  being  along  the 

thereof,  be  punished,  etc.    It  thus  appears  plain  that  ridge  of  Eel  Eiver,  which  is  developed,  show- 

the  entire  intent  and  purpose  of  the  last  section  of  the  ing  a  thickness  of  four  feet  one  Uttch.     The 

act  were  to  throw  around  the  national  currency  the  undulations  of  the  country  allow  the  opening 

same  guards  against  counterfeiting  that  were  by  law  "««»•»"*«  v*  «««  *.v««wj  cuavn  i>xiv  ^|^^»<4u^ 

provided  for  obUgations  and  other  securities  of  the  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^"^8,  and  a  natural  dram  for  any 
United  States.  Clearly  no  exemption  in  any  act  mines  that  may  be  established  for  their  work- 
prior  to  the  authority  given  to  issue  national  currency  mg. 

?!^./5Pi?  i  '^^  "  ^^^^  *"  ''''*  ObUgations  of  the  At  Edwardsport  there  are  three  seams,  one 

Umted  States  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  expression ;  _j»   *v^«   Av«*J*t»«^«   4«.^-k^».    «««.  4-».»«*^^  ^»^ 

as  they  do  not  rest  primarily  on  the  promise  of  the  ?^  J^^^  forty-three  inches,  one  twenty-one 

Oovemmenttopaytnem  as  nor  own  debt,  but  simply  mcnes,  ana  one  nlty-one  mcnes  m  thickness, 

on  her  promise  that  she  will  amply  indemnify  herself  lying  one  above  the  Other.     They  have  been 

in  her  own  bonds  only  after  the  failure  of  the  bank  traced  a  distance  of  four  miles.    No  place  pre- 

in  the  letter  of  the  law  exempting  this  circuUtion  ^a^^fy  ^L^^V'f  ^^^®^  Takmg  the  level  of  the 

IVom  taxation ;  and,  though  we  do  not  discuss  the  road  at  W  orthmgton,  it  descends  twenty-three 

power  of  Congress  to  make  such  exemption,  we  are  feet  in  seven  miles,  and  in  twenty-seven  miles 

ft-ee  to  admit  that  we  see  nothing  m  the  paper  itself,  the  ffrade  of  the  road  ascends  in  all  four  hnn- 

or  in  the  circumstances  of  its  issue,  which  would  j„«J««;i  o^««,»4.«.  4%^*  ^^  4i»-.««  ^«.«i  ^^^4^^   «^ 

authorize  such  a  limit  to  be  pkced  on  the  power  of  ^®?  »»^,  seventy  feet  of  these  coal  strata,  so 

the  State  to  tax.  ^"^t  ooal  can  be  worked  without  the  cost  of 

«,,              . .         *  XV    rr              1      -X       X  shafting,  pumping,  or  hoisting,  on  nearly  every 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  department  jjjjj^  ©f  the  rood 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1869,  ap-  j^^  ^^^  only'exists  on  the  line  of  the  road, 

pear  as  louows :  Y)ut  the  engineers  of  the  road  are  absolutely 

Balance  November  1, 186S,  as  per  last  cutting  through  it  and  using  iron-ore  as  a  pro- 

report ?5J1'!I2  2t  tection  against  the  rip-raps  of  the  river.    Its 

Beceiptsdurmg  fiscal  year 4,m,m  21  outcropp^gs  are  as  exten^ve  as  are  the  best 

4,788,859  25  hematite   iron-ore    regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

'Warrants  pud  during  fiscal  year 4,473,129  66  The  purehy  drated  oxide  of  iron  and  the  blue 

•D  1       .   m           V        V    n  ,«^«    "TITTZZr^  iron-ores  that  are  seen  on  the  Terre  Haute 

BalancemTreasury^Qvcmber  1,1869.     $S16,729  69  road  have  been  found.     One  bed  is  known  to 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  be  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  how  much  more 
Indiana  has  received  much  attention  duriug  cannot  be  said,  on  account  of  water.  Chemists 
the  year,  rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  fine  say  it  will  produce  over  fifty  per  oent.  of  iron, 
quarries  of  building-stone,  having  been  discov-  The  coal-seams  have  been  accidentally  dis- 
ered.  The  line  of  the  Yinoennes  Bailroad  covered  by  the  washings  of  the  creeks  or  the 
passed  through  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  digging  of  a  well,  it  all  being  under  surface.  In 
the  mineral  region,  and  accurate  and  reliable  one  place  coal  has  been  found  nine  feet  in  thick- 
information  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  these  ness.  The  first  seam  of  coal  found  is  cannel- 
discoveries  has  been  obtained  by  the  engineers  coal,  rich  with  oil,  and  it  is  said  that  oil  can 
of  the  road.  Near  Brooklyn,  about  twenty  be  produced  from  it  with  more  certainty  than 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  is  a  fine  outcrop  of  by  means  of  boring  in  an  oil  region ;  but  this 
the  sandstone  formation.  It  has  been  used  to  is  a  mere  conjecture.  There  has  been  no  mar- 
some  extent  in  public  buildings  in  Indianapo-  ket  for  this  coal,  beyond  the  few  smith-shops 
lis,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  building-stone  in  the  country,  and  the  seams  have  not  been 
in  the  State.  It  exists  in  great  abundance,  worked  to  any  great  extent. 
The  next  point  is  the  limestone  formation.  Of  the  8,000  square  miles  of  mineral  wealth 
commencing  at  Gosport  and  exteuding  twelve  of  the  State,  every  square  mile  is  accessible  to 
miles.  It  is  of  great  variety,  and  includes  the  railroads,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  coal 
finest  building-material  in  the  world.  Portions  or  iron  cannot  be  brought  to  market  by  mules, 
of  it  can  be  worked  easily  under  the  chisel ;  or  worked  profitably  a  mile  distant  from  rail  or 
other  portions  are  very  soft,  and  can  be  worked  water  transportation. 

by  any  ordinary  tools ;  it  is  very  durable,  and  The  Brazil  mines  were  considered  to  cover 

equal  to  the  celebrated  Bath  stone  of  England,  an  area  of  nine  by  twelve  miles  square ;  near 

This  limestone  formation  extends  as  for  as  Rockville  is  another  small  stretch  of  coal,  and 
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these  with  the  Cannolton  beds  have  been  con-  The  oommlssionen  appointed  under  act  of  Con- 
sidered, heretofore,  all  there  were  in  the  State,  irreM,  March  29, 1867,  to  settle  the  Indiana  war  claims, 

but  .^h«beef>.^,iU  the  way  from  iCe  JTe's^^Twi^e^'Zr.i  5^=^0^112^^ 

Creek  to  the  Ohio  Kiver,  finding  it  cropping  lo,  1869,  and  published  and  notified  the  Governor  of 

oat  in  a  number  of  places,  and  the  veins  can  their  readiness  for  business.  . 

be  reached  at  any  point  by  mining.    The  coal-  The  claims  were  pfesentcd  by  General  W.  H.  H. 

region  of  the  State,  it  is  beUeved,  coveni  8,000  SSS-e^S^flfi  i^' «»  p'^fe  LS 

square  mUes,  and  a  promment  geologist  states  vouchera  to  support  them,  the  commissioners  find 

that  he  never  met  the  same  indications  of  iron  there  is  due  the  State  of  Indiana  for  war  expenses, 

in  the  best  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  as  under  the  act  above  mentioned,  $481,178.24,  as  fol- 

he  can  show  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  ^^^^  • 

3tjlte.  Snrolllng $5,548  04 

A  ton  of  Indiana  hematite-ore  that  will  yield  ArmE^!*f.' .'.'.**.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.'.'.'.".*. V.V.V.'.V.   I«i4e9  S8 

fifty  per  cent,  can  be  reduced  with  one-third  S,°^*''*"g- ^^'S®  2 

leas  coal  than  a  ton  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  as  SjFuT!^.^?"':;.':;;::::;:::::::::;::;;'  48i;ii  71 

the  fluxwill  fiow  more  easily,  on  acoountof  the  — '■ 

lime  in  it.    The  rich  deposit  of  the  iron-ore  "^^^ $481,178  24 

extends  along  the  edge  of  the  coal-fields  from  The  commissioners  would  say  that  the  claims,  before 

Lodi,  Parke  County,  to  Martin  County.     The  *bey  were  presented,  appew  to  have  been  carefully 

surface  indicati<Mis  in    Martin  are  less  than  o^cammedby  the  Adjutant-General,  and  no  olaun  was 

sTU4^%»   i4«u.«^«ivuo   lu   r^ii*         ri       r*       1    *  presented   except  such  as  was   fully  sustained  by 

m  Parke,  Fountain,  or  SullivoJi  Counties,  but  vouchers  and  testimony. 

indicate  a  very  rich  deposit.  And,  considering  the  length  of  time  since  makinff 

Professor  Cox,  the  geologist,  reports  that  in  the  expenditures,  the  vouchera  and  proofs  submitted 

Yermillion  County  he  discovered  three  seams  ff«  regarded  by  the  commissioners  as  fully  sustaining 

!•        1           •       •    xv».  i_         iL-  *     ^       A  tne  allowances  made, 

of  coaLvarymg  m  thickness  from  four  to  seven  ^^  herewith  return  and  file  all  the  papere,  vouch- 

feet.    J5etween  JUighlana  and  Newport,  one  or  ers,  oorrespondenoe,evidenoe,  and  documents,  relating 

these  seams — ^he  was  unable  to  discover  which,  to  our  proceedings,  or  connected  with  the  claims^  as 

not  having  time  to  trace  it — ^Ls  from  five  to  P®"*  schedule  hereto  annexed,  with  the  expression 

seven  feet  m  thickn^  and  the  lower  part,  te,'cJfLSFSr~SfoI^»~^i°ojfe°e; 

being  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  mohes  thick,  is  in  faoUiUting  our  Ubore.    We  also  desire  to  tender 

pore  block  coal,  of  very  fine  quality.     The  our  thanks  to  our  clerks,  Messn.  Pray  and  Hayden, 

upper  part  is  good  caking  coal,  and  will  make  ai^d  our  messen^^r,  Mr.  Ottwcll. 

exceUent  fuel.    These  seams  are  all  very  aoces-  ^^  o^  ^^^oh  is  respeotflilly  »g|>™>g5^j,„ 

siblOy  and  can  be  reached  either  by  shafts  or  j  '^  BKOADIlilAI) 

drifts.    In  the  shales  of  the  upper  coal-meas-  BOBEST  FLINT,     ' 

ures  are  found  bands  of  iron  stone  from  three  to  Commissionen. 

fifteen  inches  thick.    There  w'e  large  deposits  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  October,  during  the  trial  of  the 

of  thwm  the  western  part  of  the  county,  which  n^achinery  at  the  State  Fair,  a  steam-boiler 

will  be  foujid  of  great  value  when  used  m  con-  exploded,  killing  twenty  and  wounding  more 

^^^2^^;!^'^^}'^^^^^'    A  smeltmg-fiimaoe,  thSn  fwty  others.    The  cause  of  the  incident 

called  the  Indiana  Furnace,  was  in  operation  ^^  ^  deficiency  of  water, 

here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  quite  sue-  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  Woman's  State  Suffrage  Con- 

cessful  for  a  time,  mieltmg  with  charcoal   Now,  ^^^^.^^  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  fol- 

however,  when  other  ores  are  so  easily  pro-  j^^ .      resolutions  were  adopted : 

cured,  this  would  not  be  nch  enough  to  pay  for  ._  *      _,              .       *        n  j    .       *     i* 

working  done     In  oomiection  ^th  tL  coal  p„S^,?h'eS^rrrtlS«tr-d''^*^ 

was  also  found  nre-clay  of  fair  quality.  WA^'eat^  Men  and  women  have  been  endowed  by 

Dr.  G.  M.  Levette,  Prof.  Cox's  assistant,  found  the  Creator  with  the  same  mental  and  moral  powers : 

in  Putnam  County  coal  scattered  about,  but  therefore              .  .     .  ^             ^            .  ,      , 

not  in  any  great  quantities.      Some  of  the  Jft«>/twi,  That  their  nght  to  use  these  mental  and 

.           ^    e*w«w   »!«««•  wi WOT.      K7Mi±Ls^        o"  moral  powers  Is  equal,  and  that  legal  restrictions 

veins  can  be  worked,  however.    One  near  Put-  ^re  not  only  unneoessaty,  hut  wrong  m  principle. 

namville  has  been  operated  for  years,  and  the  2.  That  one  class  in  society  cannot  propeny  rcp- 

proprletor  exhibits  letters,  written  by  black-  resent  the  interests  of  another,  and  that,  to  secure 

smiths  in  Indianapolis,  Cambridge  City,  and  J^jtice  to  all,  all  must  have  a  voice  in  making  and 

other  towns,  before  the  railroad  was  buUt,  or-  *X  Thft  wLwTIr  woman  has  taken  her  place  side 

denng  his  coaL     Dr.  Levette  found  any  quan-  "by  gido  with  man,  in  the  many  avocations  and  pro- 

tity  of  building-stone.     On  the  farm  of  D,  C.  fessions,  she  has  shown  herself  his  equal,  and  has 

Bonahne,  two  miles  from  Greencastle,  are  large  exerted  a  refining  influence,  and  all  have  been  made 

deposito  of  sandstone,  which,  for  the  purpose  ^^^^^5;^^^^  ^^  ^.,1  5^  ^^^  l^^^^^^l^           ^^^^^  ,^ 

of  making  furnace-hearths,  is  unequalled.     It  remove  all  legal  disabilities  that  now  trammel  the 

has  been  used  at  the  Planet  Furnace,  near  New  efforts  of  women,  and  let  capacity,  inclination,  and 

Harmony,  and  at  several  places  in  Ohio.    The  circumstances,  control  their  sphere  of  action,  as  with 

stone  is  abundant  in  the  county.  ^r'^mv  ^       *  t  1    *i           j    *  *i.       *•       *■ 

The  claims  of  the  State  againrt  the  United  ^ieL^^f?^  &^^tottu'lVS>o°.'i.??^ 

States,  for  expenses  mcurred  m  the  war,  were  in  favor  of  the  sixteenth  amendment,  for  we  ftel  that, 

finally  disposed  of  by  the  following  report :  while  our  laws  are  being  reconstructed  so  as  to  give 
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the  elective  francliise  to  colored  men,  they  should 
not  forget  the  women  of  the  countrr^  who  are  surely 
as  competent  to  use  that  power  juaiciously  as  those 
who  have  so  recently  been  in  the  deg^dation  of 
cliattel  slavery. 

Also  the  following  were  adopted : 

Seaolved,  That  so  long  as  woman  has  no  legal  ex- 
istence, just  so  lon^  will  she  be  compelled  to  labor 
without  a  fair  equivalent. 

JRetolved,  That  woman's  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise would  eventually  be  the  means  of  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  liquor-trailic  throughout  the  land. 

W/tereat^  Christianity  elevates  woman  to  an  equal- 
ity with  man  in  religiousprivileges  and  blessings,  in 
that  it  declares  that  in  Christ  Jesua  there  is  ncitner 
male  nor  female ;  and,  • 

Wherfos,  The  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence declares  that  all  men,  and,  by  implication,  all 
women,  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  all  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges :  therefore 

&9olvedy  That  all  existing  laws  and  customs,  bar- 
ring woman  from  any  of  these  rights  which  men  law- 
fully claiuK  are  relics  of  barbansm,  and  should  be 
expunged  from  our  laws  and  customs. 

IOWA,  09  a  State,  is  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  possesses  an  area  of  55,000  square 
miles,  the  Mississippi  washing  the  entire  length 
of  its  eastern  boundary,  while  the  Missouri 
borders  it  on  the  west.  About  ninety  per 
cent,  of  it  is  prairie-land,  not  flat  but  rolling, 
and  having  a  common  altitude  of  1,850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  elevations  and 
depressions  afford  complete  drainage.  Its  soil 
is  rich  and  elastic,  a  black  loam,  S-om  two  to 
six  feet  deep. 

The  population  in  1836,  was  10,000 ;  in  1846, 
97,000 ;  in  1856, 519,000 ;  in  1867, 920,000 ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  census  of  1870  will 
show  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000. 

Only  one-third  of  the  land  is,  as  yet,  under 
cultivation ;  a  portion  of  the  residue  can  be 
obtained  under  the  homestead  act,  while  that 
in  the  possession  of  private  hands  may  be  ob- 
tained on  easy  terms,  at  from  two  and  a  half 
to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  soil  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  every 
product  of  the  temperate  zones. 

The  following  facts,  carefully  prepared,  will 
make  manifest  the  surprising  progress  which, 
in  a  few  years,  has  been  achieved  in  tiie  State, 
and  which  clearly  indicates  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  wealth: 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLS  FOB  THX  PAST  FTTX  TXAB8. 

1864 65,942 

1 865  ...  .• 81 ,999 

1866 78,212 

1867 64,846 

1868 82,841 

SniPJCBNTS  DUSIKO  THE  TEAB  1868. 

Livehogs No.  481,784 

Lard lbs.  2,645,829 

Dressed  hogs "  21,051,187 

Pork "  8,009,835 

Sheep No.  48,464 

Wool lbs.  2,061,789 

Wheat bush.  19,487,853 

Com "  2,881,480 

Oats "  981,817 

Barley "  461,208 

0 1  her  cereals "  2 ,  60 1 ,  985 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  in  1864,  the  im- 


ports of  sheep  were  ten  times  greater  than  the 
exports ;  while  in  1868  the  imports  were  8,688, 
against  exports  48,464.  Also  that  the  ship- 
ments of  wheat  in  1868  were  5,944,525  bush^la 
more  than  the  entire  receipts  at  Chicago  ; 
while,  of  live  hogs  received  in  that  citj 
(1,688,189),  Iowa  furnished  over  one-fifth  of 
the  number. 

A  great  scarcity  of  lumber,  salt,  and  lime, 
prevails,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

DCPOBTS  FOS  THE  TEAB  1868. 

Lumber  and  timber feet   167,772,753 

Staves  and  hoop-poles cords  411 

Lath 10,582,104 

Shmgles M.        85,109,4524^ 

Salt bbls.     1,504,614 

Lime  and  cement *^  1,727 

lbs.  836,766 

The  railroad  development  commands  notice. 
In  1862  the  State  possessed  only  616  miles  of 
railroad;  in  1864,  727;  in  1866, 1,060;  in  1868, 
1,870;  and  now,  in  1869,  it  has  at  least  1,600 
miles. 

The  last  Auditor's  report  shows  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  $2,221,497.52 ;  the  value  of  the 
public  school-houses  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$5,000,000.  In  1867  the  pay  of  school-teach- 
ers alone  amounted  to  $1,161,658.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  6,229  schools,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  251,281. 

From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State 
the  following  is  presented : 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  State  Treasury 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  November  2, 
1867,  was  $97,740.45. 

There  was  received  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  past  two  years,  including  the  above 
balance  in  hand,  $2,855,170.08,  and  the  dis- 
bursements by  the  State  Treasurer  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $2,051,971.28,  leav- 
ing in  the  State  Treasury,  October  80,  1869, 
$803,198.86. 

Of  the  Des  Moines  River  land  claim  (special 
fund)  there  has  been  received  from  the  Valley 
Railroad  Company  $162,796.17. 

Warrants  redeemed  and  interest  allowed  on 
same  to  November  1st,  $158,879.43,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $3,916.74. 

The  resources  of  the  State  are  reported  as 
foUows : 

Balance  of  revenue  in  BtaXe  Treasury. . .  $236,160  16 

Balance  of  State  revenue  from  counties.  482,971  05 
Balance  of  Insane  Hospital  revenue  from 

counties 98,699  75 

Balance  of  Blind  Asylum  clothing  ao- 

count  due  fh>m  counties 614  67 

Balance  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  clothing  ac- 
count due  from  counties 114  41 

Amount  due  fix>m  banks 101,861  09 

Tax  of  1869,  based  on  valuation 568,064  44 

Tax  of  1870,  estimated  at  two  milla 600,000  0<> 

Railroad  tax,  estimated  for  1870  and  1871  100,000  00 
Estimated  balance  due  from  United  States 

— taxes  of  insurance  companies  .....  25,000  00 

Total $2,Wa,883  57 

The  bonds  of  1868  have  aU  been  paid. 
Those  of  1860  (war  and  defence  bonds),  and 
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doe  1881,  are  not  offered  for  redemption,  and  prUtLons  should  be  made  to  promote  the  acoomplish- 

could  not  be  parchased  at  par.  mwit  of  a  work  bo  much  needed  by  the  people, 

The  Auditor  states  that,  during  the  last  two  "^^  demanded  by  the  neoossitiee  of  commerce, 
years,  over  $88,000,000  haye  been  added  to  the        This  improvement  of  water  communication, 

material  wealth  of  the  State,  which  manifests  it  ta  stated,  will  reduce — ^at  10  cents  per  bushel 

an  unusual  degree  of  (Prosperity.  — the  cost  in  the  transshipment  of  wheat  aJone 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued,  and  other  by  the  enormous  sum  of$l,600,000  annually,  not 

expenditures  of  general  revenue  during  the  taking  into  consideration  the  other  cereals  and 

two  years  ending  November  1, 1869,  is  $1,574,-  products.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  with  wheat 

534.03.  selling  in  the  State  of  Iowa  at  an  average  price 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  next  two  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  Lake  Michigan 

years,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  appropria-  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  Congress  should  not 

tions,  until  April  1,  1872,  is  $1,107,955.20.  hesitate  to  grant  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  balances  due  from  the  several  counties       From  the  late  geological  survey  it  appears 

on  the  80th  October,  1869,  are :  that  the  extent  of  the  coal  area  has  been 

State  revenues $482,971  05  underestimated,  and,  when  capital  is  induct- 

loaaoe  hiwpitals 98,699  75  ed  into  this  channel,  it  is  anticipated  that 

Deaf  and  Dumb  clothing  account 114  41  these  vast  beds  underlying  every  portion  of  the 

BUnd  Asylum  .     ^^^  ^^  State,  especially  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 

Total  amount  due  from  counties. .  $582,299  99  ^^^^  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
To  balance  due  from  county  treasuren  .      48,224  56        The  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  peat  has 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  taxable  prop-  LT<*^*^^^  demonstrated,  which,  when  the 

crty,  and  the  State  tax  thereon,  in  each  county,  f^F^'f  f  "»*»^f  ^"^^J'  woortidered,  forms 
for  the  Tear  1869  •                                         ""a  highly-favorable  eolntion  to  the  question  of 

.',,,'  .A,A»»«  a  future  supply  of  fuoL 

Ee'^r.Sd'^uVif  •iki.d::::;:;:::  tm&^  oo    f ?«>? «»«. ««»« r^o^ty ;» «  ^^^d  th«t 

Keported  value  of  town-lots 40,272,055  00  extensive  mines  of  lead  are  found  underlymg 

Personal  property 71,971 ,191  00  the  whole  region  of  Dubuque. 

Keported  total  value 294,125,199  00        Stone  of  good  and  durable  quality  (sand  and 

Equalized  totjd  value ^^^^H^  J?  limestone)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Stote, 

State  tax  at  two  milla 589,064  44  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  demands. 

The  assessment  of  stock,  etc.,  is  as  follows :         Beds  of  exceUent  quality  of  gypsum  have 

Cattle No.     841,925      Value    |10,40«,619  been  found  in  the  northwestern  paH  of  the 

Horaes "      422,275         "        18,947,868  State  near  Fort  George,  and  in  a  deposit  SO  vast 

f^^ u    ,  ^^'259         ;;         1»«18»2JJ  that,  when  worked,  it  wiU  afford  the  entire 

Swin?:;:;;:;;;;  «      '679;708         "         ig^alsga  west  all  it  may  need  for  centuries. 

A  large  quarry  of  marble  of  a  beautiful 

Total  value $83,606,860  quality,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  is  now 

A  convention  was  held  at    Dubuque,  on  7<>^^^  ^5  MarshaU  County.    It  has  also  been 

November  11, 1869,  composed  of  the  leading  ^^^1"^  Johnson  and  other  counties. 

men  of  the  West,  including  the  Governors  of  .  ^^*^"  ^^^7  <>^  superior  quality  is  abundant 

Iowa  and  Wiaconsin,  and  Mveral  members  of  f  ^^J  sections,  as  likewise  a  superior  clay 
Congress,  to  take  into  consideration  the  feasi-        t  °^^^'     ,       ,  ,.  ,   ,   x 

biUty  of  improving  the  water  communication      .  If on-ore  has  been  discovered,  but  not  m 

between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Lakes  "chness  exceeding  forty  per  cent. 
(a  distance  of  about  280  mUes),  and  also  the       ^"  J^P^^  *^*  ^^^®^*  from  the  Citizens  As- 

most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  f  cw*i^»  ^.^^^?V^?'/  ^^"^  ^^  addressed 

to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  *^  ^^c^^at''^  ^''- 1^^""  Cooper,  on  Novem- 

carry  out  the  work.     Statistics  were  read,  ^^l  23»  1868,  presentmg  such  statistical  and 

showing  the  advantage  of  water  over  land  ^*^®^  information  as  was  deemed  of  value  to 

transportation  of  freight  persons  seeking  homes.    This  letter  was  sub- 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  ^eq^ently  reprinted  m  various  languages  and 

adopted*  widely  scattered  over  Europe,  and  has  been 

D,.  i  mu  *         J  -^       *v  •  instrumental  in  causing   a   great  influx   of 

Bmhid,  That  we  adopt,  as  the  unanimous  sense  ,^„r^/*^f«w.^  i^^\^^,*4^.,      a  ,^i?«  ;«  «^».^«4«« 

of  this  mating,  the  roso^lutions  passed  by  the  City  fespectable  immigrants.    A  plan  is  no w  matur- 

Council  of  the  dty  of  Milwaukee,  on  Monday  last,  i^g,  through  the  cooperation  of  railroad  cor- 

to  wit:  porations  and  wealthy  merchants,  to  furnish  a 

JZswImJ,  That  the  great  ouestion  of  cheap  tnms-  constant  8upply,of  labor  by  granting  facilities 

portition  of  producta  of  the  Northwest  by  means  of  ^f  land-purchase  and  transportation. 

free  navigation  by  the  Miasuisippi  Biver  to  Eastern  ^'^  *""^  i^«  v«€w«  oax^  M«»|^»i»<>wavu.        ^ 
markets,  embracing  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Eivers        ^^^  *"  sections  of  the  State  the  universal 

improvements,  and  the  Michigan  Ship-oanal.  is  one  desire    appears  to   be  the    establishment  of 

ofthemoBtimportantandgrandprojectaof  tnis  age,  manufactories  for  the  various  staples  which 

S  th?N™ithweit"^  ^  ^^^"^  proaucer  and  consumer  the  State  produces— which,  when  the  prices  of 

Smh^,  fSt' this  subject  should  command  the  Provisions  and  moderate  rentals  are  taken  into 

earnest  and  prompt  attention  of  all  Eepresentativea  consideration,  appear  to  promise  good  protits. 
of  the  new  States  in  Congress,  and  that  liberal  appro-        The  State  library  at  present  contains  10,961 
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volmnes,  besides  several  hundred  pamphlets.  The  Repnbircan  State  Convention  nominated. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  will  be  in-  for  Governor,  Samuel  Merrill ;  lieutenant-Gov- 

creased   at   the  rate  of  1,000  annually,  bjr  emor,  Madison  M.  Walden ;  Judge  of  Supreme 

donations  and  otherwise.  Court,  John   F.  Dillon ;    Superintendent  of 

The  extent  of  the  grants  of  public  land  made  Public  Instruction,  Abraham  J.  Kissell. 

to  the  State  is  as  follows:  For  educational  The  following  platform  was  framed  and 

purposes,  $1,843,549.94;  for  railroads,  inter-  adopted: 

SS^ni^S^r.]"®^^  ^^''  $6,483,895.70 ;  total,  jget^i^ed,  That  we  cordially  indorae  the  Adminis- 

$7,276,945.64.  tration  of  Oovemor  Merrill  as  wise,  eoonomical,  and 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  convention,  honest,  and  that  it  deserves,  as  it  has  received,  the 

and  after  a  spirited  contest  the  following  ticket  hem^y  approval  of  the  people  of  Iowa.      ^ 

was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Geo.  Gillespie;  .t^j^^^l^f^Zt^^L^^^ 

jf       T'j.         i./^                   A-n-o'T-j  strict  and  close  economy  in  all  departments  of  our 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  F.  Kichardson;  State  government,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

for  Supreme  Judge,  W.  F.  Brannan;   for  Su-  happv  and  exceptional  financial  condition  to  which 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Edmond  our  State  has  attained  under  Bepnblican  rule. - 

Jaerger.    The  following  platform  was  unani-  ,„f**^*^» J^  *^®  ?!f"  ^<*^  ^  *?«  State  TVew- 

•»^«oi«-  ^Ar^T^^^^Ji .  ury,  and  which  may  become  available,  ought  to  be 

mously  adopted :  „aei  for  the  purpose  of  defVaying  the  necessary  ex- 

Whereagy  Upon  the  eve  of  a  political  canvass,  the  penditures  of  the  State  government,  economically  ad- 
time-honored  usage  of  our  party  requires  that  a  plat-  ministered,  and  for  no  other  puipose ;  and  no  State 
form  of  principles  be  announced  for  the  government  taxes,  or '  only  the  minimum  absolutely  required, 
of  those  who  may.be  elected  to  office :  therefore  be  it  should  be  levied  or  collected,  until  such  means  are 

Besohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  view  with  exhausted,  to  the  end  that  tne  burden  of  taxAtion 

alarm  the  election  of  an  unscrupulous  migority  in  zuAjT  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

Congress,  in  its  attempts  to  absoro  the  powers  of  the  .Beaolved.  That  we  reioioe  in  the  glorious  national 

executive  and  judicial  departments  oi  the  Govern-  victory  of  1668,  whioh  nas  brought  peace,  and  happi- 

ment,  and  to  annihilate  the  rights  and  fiinctions  re-  ness,  and  prosperitj,  to  our  nation,  and  wo  heartily 

served  to  the  State  governments.               •  Indorse  the  Administration  of  General  GranL 

Besohed,  That  we  favor  a  reform  in  the  national  Betolvtd^  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Iowa,  being 

banking  system,  looking  to  an  ultimate  abolition  of  among  the  first  since  the  rebellion  to  incorporate  in  a 

that  pernicious  plan  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  8tat«  constitution  the  great  principle  of  impartiil 

few.  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  suffrage,  cordially  accepts  the  opportunity  presented, 

Juiolvedj  That  now,  as  in  times  past,  we  are  op-  by  adopting  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

posed  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  that  we  will  tution  of  tne  United  States,  of  making  the  principle 

use  every  effort  to  prevent  and  defeat  that  system  national. 

of  national  leopslation  which  would  enrich  a  small  ,  Retohtd^  That  the  public  expenditures  of  the  na- 

class  of  nsanuiacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  great  tional  Government  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 

mass  of  producers  and  consumers^  and  that  wo  are  sum  whioh  can  bo  reached,  by  a  system  of  the  luoet 

in  favor  of  sudi  reforms  in  our  tariff  system  as  shall  rigid  economy;  that  no  money  should  be  taken  from 

promote  commerce  with  every  nation  of  the  world.  the  national  Treasury  for  any  work  of  internal  im- 

Beaolv^^  That  the  pretended  trial,  conviction,  and  provement,  or  for  the  erection  of  any  public  build- 
execution  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  military  or  lUgs  not  clearly  necessary  to  be  made  qr  erectod,  until 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  by  military  com-  the  national  debt  is  paid  or  greatly  reduced.  That 
mission,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  all  the  money  that  can  be  saved  from  the^  national 
and  we  denounce  the  same  as  unworthy  of  a  free  revenue,  honestly  collected,  should  be  applied  to  the 
people,  and  disgraceful  to  the  American  Govern-  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  to  the  end  that  the 
ment.                                                                           '  people  maj  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation 

Jissolved^  That  we  demand  no  more,  and  will  sub-  as  rapidly  aspracticable. 
mit  to  nothing  less,  than  the  settlement  of  the  Ala-  Setolvedy  That  we  indorse  and  approve  the  policy 
bama  claims  according  to  the  recognized  rules  of  in-  which  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
ternationol  law,  and  that  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  United  States  has  pursued, 
of  the  Government  to  protect  every  citizen,  whether  mi,            ix     i»  x-l       i     x»                     i»  ^i 
naturalixed  or  native,  m  eveiy  right  of  liberty  and  ^,-*-°.®/l®^'*,^f  ^^  election  was  as  follows: 
property  throughout  the  worid,  witliout  regard  to  the  Memll,  Republican,  96,679 ;    Gillespie,  Demo- 
pretended  ohums  of  foreign  nations  to  their  alle-  crat,  57,484.     Mernirs  minority,  89,145. 

glance.                                             j  .    .  ^  The  Legislature  contained:  in  the  Senate,  43 

JSeaolvtd,  That  we  arc  m  favor  of,  and  insist  upon,  p«„„Kii«o«o  ^^xA  >r  T^A*n/v^i.»4o .  ;»  4»»*.  i^vn.^. 

an  economical  administration  of  the  national  ani  S^P°*^^^^^»  ^^^  Democrats;  m  the  lower 

State  Governments,  that  the  people  may  be  as  speed-  Alouse,  «» JKepublicans  and  14  Uemocrats. 

ilvaspossible  relieved  from  the  load  of  taxation  with  ITALY,*  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe. 

which  they  are  now  oppressed,  and  that  public  offi-  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom  March  14,  1820: 

peo  le^foViuhiS^offtd^^^       accountability  to  the  succeeded  his  father,  as  King  of  Sardinia,  on 

iLL^,*That  a  natfinsl  debt  is  a  national  curse ;  }f ^f^^  28,  1849 ;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 

and  that,  whQe  we  favor  the  payment  of  our  present  Italy  on  March  17,  1861.   Heir-apparent  to  the 

indebtedness,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  con-  throne.  Prince  Ilumbert,  born  March  14, 1844 ; 

trnct,  we  would  rather  repudiate  the  same  than  see  it  married  April  22, 1868,  to  Princess  Marguerite, 

made  the  mpans  for  the  establishment  of  mi  empire  ^f  g           daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Genoa! 

upon  the  rums  of  constitutional  law  and  libertv.  ,     ^i*     '''ri^.  *^   vv.  ^    *"«  x»w  ^ui^w  viv.««va, 

JUtolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  brother  of  Kmg  V  ictor  Emmanuel.    The  area 

the  so-called  Maine  liauor  law,  which  now  disgraces  of  the  kingdom  (since  the  annexation  of  Vene- 

the  statute-books  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  ought  to  bo  tia,  in  1866)  is  118,856  square  miles;  the  popu- 

repealed  at  the  earUest  possible  moment.  lation,  according  to  the  census  of  1862,  24,273,- 

Resolutions  in   reference  to  the  fifteenth    

amendment,  and  several  other  matters,  were  .j,:  *J,%,4'^fu,^^^%'SSffltJ'J.?U'S: 

laid  on  the  table.  cational  sutlslics,  etc 
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776.  AocordingtoofScial  calculations,  the  total  but  was  considered  necessary  to  enable  the 

popnlation.  was  in  January,  1869, 25,527,916 ;  in  Government  to  make  the  required  expenditure 

1868, 25,404,723 ;  in  1867,  24,278,776.   The  in-  without  new  loans,  so  that  the  Chamber  sane- 

terest  of  the  public  debt  amounted,  in  1869,  to  tioned  the  tax.    But  the  people  vetoed  it  in 

859,167,030  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital).  The  a  very  serious  manner.    Revolts  of  peasants 

number  of  war-vessels  was,  in  January,  1869,  raged  through  the  central  provinces ;  the  ene- 

96,  armed  with  948  guns.  The  number  of  iron-  mies  of  the  present  regime  helped  to  increase 

dads  was  22,  armed  with  266  guns.  The  official  the  feverish  agitation.      The  troops,  accom- 

value  of  the  special  commerce  in  1867  was  as  panied  by  mobilized  National  Guards  and  gen- 

foUows:   imports,  880,800,000  lire;    exports,  darmes,  marched  all  over  the  country.    An 

520,500,000  lire;  transit,  77,700,000  lire.    The  official    report    spoke    of   257    killed,   1,099 

movement  of  shipping,  including  coastmg  ves-  wounded,  and  3,288  arrested.     Ferrari,  sup- 

seb,  was,  in  1866,  as  follows :  ported  by  80  deputies  of  the  Left,  moved  in 

vmmIi.         tmiiii«^  the  Chamber  that  the  ministry  had  arbitrarily 

5?*^ JH'?!2      !'52MI!  violated  the  law  and  the  rights  of  citizens 

guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.    Excited  de- 


Cleared 115,869       8,923,018 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1867,  consisted  of  bates  lasted  five  hours,  but  the  Government 

17,786  vessels,  havuig  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  remained  firm  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 

815,521.  the  Chamber  tabling  the  motion  by  207  votes 

The  financial  question  offered  serious  diffl-  against  157. 
calties,  and  gave  rise  to  great  agitation,  both  The  xmccrtoin  state  of  affairs  induced  the 
in  Parliament  and  through  the  nation.    On  ministers  to  tender  their  resignation  to  the 
April  21,   1869,  Count  Oambray-Digny,  the  King,  on  May  5th.  Menabrea,  president  of  the 
Finance  Minister,  laid  his  budget  before  the  ministers,  undertook  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  according  to  which  the  but  soon  retired  in  favor  of  Count  Cambray- 
totfli  deficit  to  be  provided  for  was  788,000,000  Digny,    On  May  13th  the  crisis  ended  by  the 
lire  (1  lira  =  1  franc).    This  sum  included  the  formation  of  the  following  ministry :  General 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  Menabrea,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
Nationol  Bank,  and  to  abolish  the  forced  cur-  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Signer  Ferrari,  Min- 
rency.    He  proposed  financial  operations  by  ister  of  the  Interior ;  Signer  A.  Mordani,  Min- 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  794,000,000  lire,  ister  of  Public  AYorks;  Signer  Bargoni,  Minister 
He  further  demonstrated  that  there  had  been  of  Public  Instruotion ;  Signer  Minghetti,  Min- 
a  steady  increase  in  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture;  the  Min- 
decrease  in  the  expenditure  since  1867.    In  istries  of  Finance,  War,  and  Marine,  remaining 
future  years,  he  anticipated  that  there  would  unaltered.    The  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet 
be  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  to  was,  however,  instantly  followed  by  a  fresh 
360,000,000  lire,  and  of  the  extraordinary  to  ministerial  crisis,  the  financial  measures  of 
60,000,000  lire.  The  minister,  moreover,  antici-  Oambray-Digny,  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
pates  a  balance  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  tien  of  the  Ch^ber  before,  being  voted  en 
in  1875.    No  new  taxes  are  proposed,  but  bills  again  and  lost.    The  crisis  passed  ever,  and 
are  to  be  introduced   for   reorganizing   the  the  Government  carried  through  its  measures, 
system  without  increasing  the  amount  of  the  The  grist-tax  was  brought  into  operation  e very- 
direct  taxes,  and  also  for  regulating  the  pro«  where,  and  did  not  meet  with  any  further 
vision-tax.     Public  works  will  be  vigorously  serious  opposition.    All  illegal  resistance  hav- 
prosecuted,  without  fresh  burdens  being  im-  ing  ceased,  a  great  number  of  mills  were  re- 
posed upon  the  treasury.    The  expense  of  re-  opened  by  the  order  of  the  Government.    In 
organizing  the  army  and  navy  will  be  spread  November,  58,627  mills  had  taken  out  licenses 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  In  1870  the  revenue  and  were  in  full  working  order ;  14,926  paying 
from  the  grist-tax  will  reach  its  normal  amount,  the  entire  tax,  18,955  a  large  portion  of  it. 
The  National  Bank  will  receive  180,000,000  lire  while  24,626,  being  burdened  with  numerous 
ofitsdebtinl870eutof  the  revenue  of  the  fol«  arrears,  did  not  yet  pay  any  thing  into  the 
lo^rmg  two  years,  and  the  forced  currency  treasury.    A  new  ministerial  crisis  took  place 
will  be  abolished  in  1878.    The  ecclesiastical  in  December.  General  Cialdini  was  summoned 
property  affords  an  available  resource  of  500,-  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  ministry,  but 
000,000,  not  including  about  80,000,000  lire,  the  neither  he  nor  Sella  succeeded.    Lanza  under- 
value of  the  Church  property  in  the  secular!-  took  the  task,  on  the  condition  that  the  former 
zation  bill  now  in  htigation.     The  revenue  ministers  Menabrea  and  Oambray-Digny  should 
from  the  customs  duties  of  1869  shows  an  in-  leave,  and  the  i^ilitary  budget  be  reduced  by 
crease  of  2,500,000  lire  over  that  of  1868.    The  80,000,000  lire.  The  ministry,  formed  December 
lottery  revenue  has  increased  4,000,000  lire.  13th,  consists  of:  Lanza,  President  of  the  Min- 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1870  is  914,000,000  istry  and  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Sella,  Mmister 
lire,  and  the  expenditure  1,030,000,000  lire,  ofFmance;  ViscemteVenosta,  Minister  of  Fer- 
showing  a  deficit  of  116,000,000,  reducible  to  eiipi  Affairs;  Gerone,  Minister  of  War;  Baeli, 
H000,000  by  the  reception  of  payments  be-  Mmister  of  Justice ;  Biancheri,  Minister  of  the 
ioni»ing  to  1869,  but  net  receivable  until  1870.  Navy;  Luzzati,  Minister  of  Commerce.    It  is  a 

The  grist-tax  proved  to  be  the  most  odious,  ministry  of  the  Bight  Centre.    Sella^s  financial 
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plans,  to  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  toward  the  According  to  a  scheme  laid  before  the  Italian 
end  of  January,  1870,  are  said  to  be:  reduction  Chamber  by  the  Minister  of  War,  for  the  re- 
of  the  army  and  navy  budget,  and  an  increase  organization  of  the  Italian  army,  there  will  be 
of  direct  taxes  (including  the  one  on  real  estate)  an  active  army  and  a  reserve.  The  yearly 
by  ten  per  cent,  by  the  aid  of  which  measures  contingent  will  consist  of  three  divisions :  the 
he  expects  to  effect  a  saving  of  60,000,000  lire,  first  to  serve  twelve  years,  four  in  the  ranks. 
The  agitation  in  regard  to  taxes  still  continued  five  on  fhrlough,  and  three  in  the  reserve;  and 
at  the  end  of  1869.  In  the  provinces  of  Verona,  the  second  and  third  to  serve  six  years  only. 
Cuneo,  Modena,  Piacenza,  Arezzo,  Bologna,  The  cavalry  will  serve  five  years  in  the  ranks. 
Cremona,  and  Pavia,  there  were  popular  as-  The  first  two  divisions  constitute  the  active 
semblages  and  demonstrations  against  the  grist-  army,  and  the  third  the  reserve.  The  privilege 
tax ;  but  the  people  were  everywhere  dispersed,  of  appomting  substitutes  is  abolished,  but  ex- 
and  order  was  restored  without  difficulty,  emption  by  payment  is  still  to  be  allowed  in 
Riotous  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  exceptional  cases.  Under  the  new  scheme  the 
peasants  at  Borgo  San  Donino.  Troops  arrived,  yearly  contingent  will  consist  of  88,000  men, 
several  arrests  were  made,  and  order  was  one-half  of  whom  will  be  placed  in  the  first 
restored.  At  Pelago,  in  the  province  of  Flor-  division,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  active 
ence,  some  armed  peasants  attacked  the  town-  army  will  be  400,000  men,  of  whom  270,000 
hall,  which  was  defended  by  the  National  could  at  once  be  sent  into  the  field  in  case  of 
Guard.  One  peasant  was  killed  and  several  war.  The  reserve  is  to  consist  of  198,000  men. 
were  wounded.  In  order  not  to  exceed  the  fixed  sum  of  140,- 
The  King  continues  personally  to  be  popular,  000,000  lire  allowed  for  the  military  budget, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  agitations  pre-  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of 
vailing  against  his  administration.  He  accepted  peace  is  to  be  178,000.  A  reduction  of  the 
the  gold  medal  offered  him  by  the  committee  army  was  talked  of  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  rewards  to  Great  progress  is  making  with  the  Mont 
those  who  have  rendered  services  in  the  pro-  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  works  being  actively  car- 
motion  of  public  health.  On  the  occasion  of  ried  on  night  and  day,  and  there  is  every  prob- 
his  visit  at  Venice,  to  welcome  the  Empress  Eu-  ability  that  the  line  will  be  opened  in  the 
genie,  in  October,  1869,  he  was  received  most  course  of  nest  year.  To  celebrate  this  event, 
enthusiastically.  In  November  he  fell  seriously  it  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  a  Uni- 
111,  and  his  life  even  was  despaired  of  on  No-  versal  Exhibition  shall  be  held  at  Turin  in  the 
vember  7th,  so  that  the  members  of  the  royal  spring  of  1872. 

family  were  summoned  to  Florence.  He  re-  A  meeting  of  freethinkers,  or  radical  anti- 
covered,  however,  and  was  received  with  great  papists,  convened  at  Naples,  on  December  9th, 
warmth  on  his  trip  to  Turin,  and  on  his  return  proved  a  failure,  it  having  been  dissolved  by 
to  the  capital.  the  prefect 


JAHN,  Otho,  a  German  philologist,  archce-  of  1848-'49,  and  returned  to  private  life,  derot- 
ologist,  and  critic,  born  in  Kiel,  Holstein,  June  ing  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  As  on 
16, 1818 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  September  19,  1869.  archseologist  he  published,  besides  many  dis- 
Afber  passing  through  the  university  course  in  sertations  and  essays  in  Gerhard^s  Arehaologi" 
his  native  city,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1888,  to  eal  Gazette,  the  following  works:  "The  Pic- 
complete  his  studies  under  Lachmann  and  ture  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi, '^  Kiel,  1841 ; 
Gerhard.  Having  received  the  degree  of  Doc-  "  Paris  and  (Enone,"  Greifswald,  1845 ;  "  Hel- 
tor  of  Philosophy  in  1836,  he  spent  consid-  lenic  Art,"  Greifswald,  1846  ;^ "  Peitho,  the 
erable  time  in  study  and  travel  in  France  and  Goddess  of  Persuasion,"  Greifswald,  1847 ; 
Italy,  and,  returning  to  Kiel,  commenced  a  "  Archffiological  Dissertations,"  Greifswald, 
course  of  special  instruction,  as  prit^a^  (Jo^nt,  1845;  "ArchaBological  Studies,"  Greifswald, 
in  archsBology  and  philology.  In  1841  he  pub-  1847 ;  "  The  Cista  of  Ficoroni,"  Leipsic,  1852 ; 
lished,  at  Kiel,  "Telephus  and  Troilus;"  in  "Description  of  the  Collection  of  Vases  of 
1842,  "Pentheus  and  the  Moenades; "  and  the  King  Louis,  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich," 
same  year  a  little  volume  "  In  Memoriam  KeU  with  eleven  plates,  Munich,  1854.  Among  his 
lermannV*  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Greifs-  philological  labors  the  principal  were :  critical 
wald,  as  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  made  editions  of  Perseus  (Leipsic,  1848  and  1852) ; 
ordmary,  professor  of  archaeology  and  phi-  of  Oensorinus  (Berlin,  1845) ;  of  Flatus  (L-oip- 
lology.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  same  sic,  1852) ;  of  Juzenal^  the  same  year,  and  cf 
chair  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  was  also,  Cicero^s  Brutus  and  De  Oratore;  of  the  Psvche 
until  1851,  director  of  the  Museum  of  ArchsQ-  and  Cupid  of  Apuleius  for  an  edition  deluxe 
ology.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was  de-  of  the  later  classics.  Herr  Jahn  was  also  a 
prived  of  both  appointments,  for  having  taken  profound  student  of  musical  science,  and  a 
part  in  the  popular  revolutionary  movement  constant  contributor  to  the  Musical  Oazette  of 
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Leipsic.  He  had  published  a  '^  Study  upon  the 
Pa  z^tM  of  Mendelssohn,'*  at  Kiel,  in  1842 ;  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  Beethoven's  Fidelia  at  Leipsic, 
in  1851 ;  and  a  remarkable  biographical  and 
critical  memoir  of  Mozart,  in  two  volumes,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1856.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Leipsic,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to. its  Transactions.  The 
popular  work  on  *^  Biblical  Archsologj," 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  was  written 
bj  Johann  Jahn,  a  Catholic  arohnologist  and 
professor  at  Vienna,  before  the  birth  of  Otho 
Jahn.     The  Viennese  professor  died  in  1816. 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  160,000  square  miles ;  the 
population  variously  at  from  18,000,000  to 
85,000,000.  The  conflict  between  the  Mikado 
and  Tycoon,  in  1867  and  1868,  resulted  in  the 
resumption  of  the  administration  of  the  empire 
by  the  Mikado,  and  in  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Tycoonate.  ITie  following  foreign  powers 
were,  at  the  dose  of  1869,  represented  in  Japan 
by  diplomatic  agents :  United  States  of  America 
(Robert  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  minister),  Belgi- 
um, Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  North-German  Confederation, 
Austria,  Portugal,  Bussia,  and  Switzerland. 

The  movement  of  commerce  and  of  shipping, 
at  the  principal  ports  open  to  foreign  nations, 
was,  in  1868,  as  follows : 


Inporti. 
Val-taiDol. 

Exporti. 
VaLln  Dol. 

MRBBBD. 

CLBAWO. 

POSISb 

iiTT—v 

Vm- 
Mia. 

849 

178 
118 
965 

Toaaagt 

Yokolianui.... 
BlaeoAOsaka 
HAkodAdt.... 
NagAsaki 

18,849,818 

6,198,448 

914,085 

6,948,966 

88,918,1M 

1,148,787 

481,189 

1.775,907 

878  987,681 
198  114,687 
1141  40,816 
994106,918 

974,884 

109,907 

40,618 

95,681 

In  February,  1860,  the  Japanese  admiral, 
Ennemato,  a  supporter  of  the  Tycoon,  took 
possession  of  the  entire  island  of  Yesso.  He 
celebrated  the  event  by  firing  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  and  one  guns  from  the  fleet  and  bat- 
teries ashore.  He  notified  all  the  consuls  of 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  per- 
manent ofllcers  in  the  principal  departments. 
His  forces  were  rapidly  increasing.  He  strong- 
ly fortified  his  position  near  Volcano  Bay,  with 
the  intention  of  fighting,  unless  the  Mikado 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  exiled  clans. 
which  were,  to  allow  them  to  retain  the  island 
of  Yeaso,  and  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  Ty- 
coon. In  March  the  northern  daimios  took 
the  important  island  of  Sado,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Niphon.  Three  of  Ennemato's  ves- 
sels attempted  to  capture  the  Government's 
steamer,  StonewaU,  but  without  success,  one 
of  his  vessels  being  beached  and  burned.  But 
the  Mikado  gained  ground,  and  several  of  the 
leading  daimios,  in  April,  surrendered  to  him 
their  territories  and  soverei^  rights  and  privi- 
leges, with  a  view  to  centraliziog  and  strength- 
ening the  Government  for  the  general  good. 
The  Mikado  left  Kioto  for  Yeddo,  where  a  great 
congress  of  the  daimios  of  the  empire  was  to 
assemble  by  his  command.    He  arrived  there 


on  May  8th.    On  the  18th  a  Parliament  was 
convoked  by  the  following  proclamation : 

Since  the  establishmont  of  the  Mikado's  authority, 
old  prejudices  and  customs  have  been  done  away  with 
(literally,  washed  awav),  and  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion has  been  opened  up  through  all  classes  in  the 
empire,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  No  imnedi- 
ment  whatsoever  exists.  Several  persons,  who  nave 
diligently  served  their  country  ana  without  the  least 
hesitation  (literally,  dread)  nave  assisted  the  Gov- 
ernment with  their  advice,  have  been  gradaally  se- 
lected for  the  discharge  of  offldal  duties.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Government  have  not  been  able  to  put  all 
their  plans  into  execution.  It  is  thought  that  a  suf- 
ficiently wide  circulation  has  not  boon  given  to  the 
imperial  wishes,  and  that  there  are  still  men  of  sound 
jud^ent  who  should  be  selected.  This  has  caused 
the  imperial  mind  much  concern,  and  therefore  it  is 
intended  to  open  a  People's  House  of  Bepresentatives 
in  Yeddo  Castle,  in  which  men  of  sound  judgment, 
no  matter  how  low  their  rank  may  bo,  can  at  once 
offer  what  advice  they  think  best.  His  Migesty  will 
afterward  communicate  through  their  chief  (or  presi- 
dent) the  imperial  will  concerning  the  views  or  each. 

The  number  of  deputies  was  227.  When 
they  had  assembled,  the  president  rose  and 
read  the  following  message  from  the  Emperor, 
all  in  the  House  prostrating  themselves  during 
its  reading : 

Whereas,  we  propose  shortly  to  proceed  to  our  east- 
em  capital,  there  to  assemble  around  us  our  Kuges, 
Dumios,  and  the  members  of  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments,  in  order  to  consult  them  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution  of  this  country : 
this  shall  be  fhuned  so  as  to  insure  safety  and  peace. 
Let  every  one  at  the  present  moment  remember  that 
the  constitution  and  laws  must  be  the  foundation  of 
government,  and,  as  millions  of  people  are  ruled  by 
tnem,  let  them  not  be  fhuned  inconsiderately  or  with- 
out mature  deliberation.  Our  ofiScers  having  reported 
to  us  the  completion  of  the  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  council,  we  desire  that  it  shall  be 
opened  without  delav. 

Let  the  rules  of  decorum  bo  observed  throughout 
its  prooeediuffs,  and  its  debates  be  oonduotea  with 
temper  and  mscretion,  in  a  publio-spirited  manner. 
Then  may  we  hope  that  the  deliberations  will  be 
nroductive  of  useful  and  dear  decisions.  Let  the 
nindamcntal  laws  of  our  ancestors  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  apply  them  to  the  character  of  men  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Let  the  different  subjects  be  succes- 
sively treated  according  to  their  importance,  and, 
finally,  lot  the  roRults  ofyonr  debates  oe  reported  to 
us,  when  we  will  determine  upon  those  that  merit 
our  approval. 

After  the  reading  of  the  message,  the  House 
proceeded  to  business. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Parliament  present  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  reform  in  government : 

The  settlement  of  the  laws  of  the  Assembly  is  the 
most  important  duty.  Any  point  not  included  in 
these  laws  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Assembly  cannot  charge  itself  with  (pro- 
vidinjT  agunst)  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  cases. 

1.  The  period  for  which  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  serve  is  limited  to  four  years.  Half  the 
members  will  be  reelected  every  two  years.  Betiring 
members  may  be  immediately^  reelected.  New  mem- 
bers will  eiyoy  the  same  privileges  and  rank  with 
old  members.  When  the  time  urives  for  the  ilrst 
reflection,  half  the  members  will  retire  by  lot. 

2.  Memoers  of  Parliament  must  have  completed 
their  twenty-flfth  vear. 

8.  Members  of  rarliament  may  not  hold  any  other 
office. 
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4.  Should  any  member  be  appointed  to  another  of-  received  at  the  previous  meeting.    Secondly,  thd  de- 
ilce  or  retire,  a  substitute  will  mimediately  be  elected,  bate  upon  the  motion  of  whidi  the  "ayes"  and 

5.  Any  member  having  a  motion  to  propose  will  "  noes  ^  have  been  scrutinized  at  the  previous  meet- 
hand  in  the  same  in  writing  to  the  Presiaent.  ing.    Thirdly,  the  receipt  of  a  new  motion.    These 

^  6.  Should  any  person,  not  being  a  member  of  Par-  constitute  the  orders  of  the  day.   The  President  will, 

liament,  wish  to  mtroduce  any  motion  in  the  House,  however,  be  competent  to  introduce  variationa  in  the 

he  may  intrust  it  in  writing  to  the  President  or  to  orders  oi  the  day. 
any  member.  25.  Should  any   question  before  the  Parliament 

7.  Statements  of  motions  must  be  brief  and  plain ;  have  to  be  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
they  must  have  foundation  and  substance.  the  debate  will  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting, 

8.  The  President  will  receive  the  various  motions  when  the  officers  of  the  Gk>veinment  will  be  invited 
and  number  them,  and,  having  copied  them  in  form,  to  attend. 

will  cause  them  to  be  printecL    The  order  in  which        26.  When  the  officers  of  the  Government  attend 

motions  will  come  before  the  House  will  be  according  at  the  House,  the  Kaigl,  or  officers  of  the  Houscj  will 

to  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  will  in  no.  way  conler  with  tliem.  At  such  conferences  the  President 

depend  upon  the  numbers  whicn  they  bear.  will  attend,  and,  taking  deeply  into  consideration  the 

9.  Six  days  in  every  month,  the  2d,  7th,  12th,  arguments  of  both  parties,  will  see  that  nothings  im- 

17th,  22d,  and  27th,  are  fixed  days  of  assembly.  proper  occurs. 

10.  On  the  fixed  days  of  assembly  members  will        27.  The  various  motions,  the  results  of  the  scru- 
tako  their  places  at  ten  in  the  morning.  tinies  and  the  approval  and  disapproval  of  the  £m- 

11.  The  places  in  the  House  will  be  numbered  be-  perpr,  will  be  prmted. 

forehand,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  House  members        28.  If,  in  the  course  of  debate,  the  President  ahould 

will  draw,  lots  for  their  plsoes,  in  which  they  will  strike  the  board  by  his  side,  the  House  will  be  silent, 
take  their  seats  accordingly.    These  numbers  will  be        29.  Should  any  member  be  prevented  from  attend- 

changed  every  month.  ing,  he  may  delegate  a  proxy. 

12.  Every  month  six  officers  named  Eaiji  [the  bO.  A  proxv  may  give  iiis  vote  for  the  member  who 
functions  of  these  officers  are  not  defined ;  they  ap-  has  delegatea  him. 

pear^  however,  to  be  destined  as  a  medium  of  com-        81.  No  member  may  hold  more  than  one  proxj. 
mumcation  between  members  of  the  House  and  the        82.  Ko  scrutiny  of  " ayes''  and  "noes"  can  take 

President,  and  to  assist  the  latter  in  conferring  with  place  when  less  tlian  two-fifths  of  the  whole  House 

the  officers  of  the  Government]  will  be  elected  from  are  present, 
among  the  members  of  Parliament.  88.  Should  any  mistake  occur  in  the  course  of  de- 

18.  At  every  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a  printed  bate,  the  President  will  correct  it.    Should  he  fail  to 

motion  will  be  handed  to  each  member.  do  so,  ho  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  authority 

14.  Members,  having  received  a  printed  motion,  by  any  member, 
will  carry  it  home,  and,  after  mature  refiection,  will        84.  'Newspapers  and  street  reports  are  not  to  bo 

criticise  it,  and  at  the  next  meeting  will  carry  the  quoted  to  substantiate  statements, 
motion  with  t^em  and  publicly  read  out  their  criti-        j^  j^^e  the  Mikado's  forces  commenced  at- 

cisms.    Shouldany  questions  be  asked  of  them  as  to  x^  u,.       tt  i    j   j.  Vu  •*!    ^v     '^**^^r^."^ 

the  reasons  for  this  OT>inion,  they  will  be  prepared  to  tac^^iig  Hakodadi,  the  capital  of  1  esso,  which 

reply.  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  under  the  powerful 

16.  The  orderinwhiohmemberswill  road  out  their  daimioB  Aidzu  and  Ennemato.     The  greater 

opinions  or  address  questions  will  be  according  to  the  part  of  the  city,  with  its  ancient  temples,  was 

^t  Ontr/  ti^t^n,  when  .  .u1>j«*  ooa.«  kf'^  ''l^Z\^'^''Ji!\  "^^  \'^^%  "^^ 

up  for  debate,  members  are  not  restricted  to  speak-  With  unabated  fury  from  4  A.M.  till  8  P.M., 

ing  once.    On  other  ocoaaiona  they  may  only  speak  after    which   it   subsided   into   picket-firing, 

^^^'  -nr^  ^ .      ,^     .        ,  ,      , ,     ,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  night,  with  an 

wi^^lnS.u'J?^*^.^".^!^'^^^'**^^^!,*^^  occasional  shell  exchanged  between  tlie  fleet 

S^  V-^c^^rovrtr^^^  and  forts.  While  the  MiLdo's  fleet  was  busily 

at  a  conclusion  as  to  its  merits,  may  put  his  opinion  engaged  m  shelling  the  enemy's  position,  Ad- 

in  writing,  and  hand  it  to  the  President  at  the  third  niiral  Ennemato   steamed  oat  with  his   re- 

sitting^  J  J  ^  ^1.  ^   , ,    .    .„     ^  maining  vessel,  the  Emperor,  from  under  the 

18.  Papers  thus  handed  to  the  President  will,  when  f^rf  TwA  nrif  K  Sr^oi-f  on  n/^nro^ra  Kn.l/ii  v  of  to^v^i 
the  origiiial  motion  is  approved,  bear  the  chiracter  ^^  ^^,  With  Spartan  courage  boldly  attecked 
ka  (ay)  in  red  ink  on  the  right-hand  comer.  When  »^®  whole  fleet  of  wooden  vessels,  for  the  pur- 
the  motion  is  disapproved,  they  will  bear  the  charao-  pose  of  relieving  his  troops  fr^m  their  harass- 
ter  A*  Oqo)  in  red  ink  on  the  left-hand  comer.  ing    fire,   actuaSy  driving    them    ft^m  their 

19.  The  President  having  collected  the  whole  positions  and  exploding  the  Don  Juan  with  250 
opmions  of  the  members,  and  having  duly  arranged  L,^„  ^„  k^-wT  ^iZ^ZtKf\ZfZr\.^^\Z.JlT^     a 
tfiem,  will,  should  threeSfths  or  mwe  of  the  mem-  S®  -^  ^^^^^  ^^  of  whom  were  saved. 
bers  be  in  favor  of  the  motion,  declare  It  to  be  car-  ^^  continued  to  engage  them,  but  they  de- 
ried,  and  will  request  the  Emperor's  judgment.  clined  the  combat,  or  fought  at  long  range. 

20.  Should  three-fifths  of  the  members  be  against  After  holding  the  fleet  at  bay  for  upward  of 
ImCgSidtiK^SliS"    "^  itloet,«.d.t  j^a  hour,  the  Stonewidl  drew  off  ft^m'herposi. 

21.  When  three  votes  are  wanting  to  make  up  ^^^  where  she  had  been  shellmg  the  city  fort, 
three-fifths,  the  President  has  the  power  of  deciding  and  slowly  advanced  to  the  attack,  when  the 
^^SJl"o?^^!\^^^"*^^*®-       ,   ,  Emperor  as  slowly  and  sullenly  retired,  ex- 

r^of  kmouli  tJ?'?ni^?ftL'^f  in!  iTtTJ^f  ?u'  changing  sliots  with  her  the  while.    Toward 

not  amount  to  tnree-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  «:«i.fiuii  4.u^    ^-    i        i  •*     xv       •*      u 

House,  the  debate  will  be  postponed,  and  resumed  at  Ji?fi™*^  ^'^^  vessel  sank,  opposite  the  city  she 

the  expiration  of  one  vear.  i^ad  defended  against  the  combined  attack  of 

28.  Should  three-firths  of  the  whole  House  decide  the  fleet,  with  flying  colors,  and  every  man  at 

that  the  motion  should  be  hwird  again  m  the  same  his  gun.    Ennemato  had  about  8,000  and  the 

year,  the  motion  must  be  heard  agam  forthwith.  lJr^Va/\r^  alinnf  ft  (\(\n  man 

24.  At  each  assembly  there  will  be  three  matters  ^^.u  '  un  ^v  *!>    v  .        x-        , 

to  be  dealt  with.    First,  the  scmtiny  of  the  **  ayes"  .   ^^  •'"?  xaeaa  whue  the  Parliament  contmued 

and  "noes"  on  the  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  its  sessions  at  Yeddo.     The  most  important 
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and   interesting  discassions  tamed  upon  the  humiliations,  and  just  at  this  moment  we  feci  them 

foUowing  qnestions  from  the  '*  Foreign  Office : "  J^^^^   ^^^  ^^  "^^"^  ^*  ™*^°  ^  ^'^^  '^^^ 

1.  On  the  question,  if  the  country  was  to  he  closed  11.  According  to  our  views  the  state  of  affiurs  is  as 
or  to  be  opened,  the  different  parties  have  had  many  follows :  Except  in  conquered  countries  the  law  of 
discassions  since  olden  times.  Some  say  that  no  nations  does  not  allow  that  theatres  should  he  im- 
relations  ought  to  be  entertained  with  the  barbarians,  posed  by  militaiy  force ;  but  after,  in  former  years, 
the  birds  and  beasts,  as  they  call  them :  others  that  several  tens  of  merchants  had  been  killed,  the  foreign 
now,  when  our  country  is  not  yet  sumdently^  rich  oountiios  concerned  have,  as  soon  as  any  one  was 
and  poweriVil,  we  ought  to  make  our  own  their  ad-  killed,  augmented  the  number  of  soldiers,  so  that  it 
vantages  and  make  up  our  defects  through  them,  and  has  arrived  at  the  extent  now  existing.  If  new  murders 
that  when  this  is  done  we  ought  to  drive  them  away,  should  take  place  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
Others,  again,  desire  that  we  should  completely  adopt  soldiers  will  also  be  augmented  in  proportion  thereto, 
the  customs  of  foreigners,  that  our  schools  ought  to  until  it  has  become  large  enough  to  guarantee  sufli- 
be  open  to  their  sciences,  and  that  we  ought  to  prao-  dent  safety.  What  are  the  means  to  put  an  end  to 
tiso  tbe  use  of  ships  and  cannons,  and  then  proceed  this  state  of  affairs! 

to  a  thorough  expuUion  of  them :  others  say  that  we  13.  If,  in  consequence  of  new  murders  of  foreigners, 

ought  to  kill  the  barbarians.    If,  now,  it  should  be  their  troops  should  be  so  much  augmented  that  they 

resolved  upon  to  open  the  country,  shall  then  the  ex-  occupied  all  our  ports,  what  country  wiU  be  then 

isting  treaties  forever  remain  as  they  are,  or  shall  more  despised  and  humiliated  than  our  heavenly 

we  follow  another  line  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  country  f    Even  now,  there  are  many  grievances  the 

treaties  i  foreigners  have  against  us.  How  can  we  clear  our  old 

2.  If  the  closing  of  the  country  should  be  de-  and  sacred  laws  and  religion  fVom  this  stain  in  the 
mandod,  shall  we  uien  proceed  to  a  systematical  ex-  eyes  of  foreigners  f    Wh^  are  we  to  do  ? 


3.  K  they  attack  us  by  land  and  sea  without  our  declare  that  they  will  not  withdraw  them  until  the 
having  sufficient  soldiers  to  oppose  them,  are  yon  Government  has  obtained  the  power  over  life  and 
then  content  that  the  country  and  the  nation,  to-  death,  and  to  punish  and  reward.  And  this  power  the 
gether  with  the  imperial  family,  be  destroved!  Government  must  have  —  enough  authority  to  pro- 

4.  If  in  case  of  a  war  it  should  be  deoidea  to  oppose  tect  tiielr  own  people  and  the  forei^ers.  That,  as  is 
the  foreigners  with  open  force,  and  if  some  did  not  now  the  case,  the  foreign  countries  punish  them- 
approve  this  decision,  in  what  manner  should  they  selves  crimes  committed  in  our  country,  is  a  shame 
be  brought  over  to  your  opinion !  and  an  insult.    How  can  we  wipe  it  out  ? 

5.  If  the  dosing  of  the  ports  were  dedded  upon  14.  Because  under  the  former  Benkfu  Government 
and  war  became  imminent,  where  shall  our  imperial  the  power  over  life  and  death  and  to  reward  and 
family  find  a  refuse,  and  with  what  troops  will  you  punish  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  low  people,  a 
protect  them  f  Wmit  measures  will  you  take  in  that  change  of  government  has  taken  place,  How  can  we 
case  f  paralyze  these  old  hereditary  evils  ? 

6.  Lately  innocent  foreigners  have  been  killed  in  15.  How  shall  we  prevent  the  foreign  representa- 
our  country,  bad  cold  and  silver  coins  have  been  tives  ffoing  everywhere,  under  the  protection,  not  of 
brought  into  circulation,  laige  loans  have  been  con-  our  soldiers,  but  of  their  own!  Or  shall  we  forbid  it  ? 
tracted,  and  if  the  number  of  such  facts  should  aug^  16.  If  the  foreigners  now  ask  how  the  kerais.  or 
ment  from  day  to  day,  and  all  the  nations  together  regular  troops  of  the  provincesf  dans  and  districts, 
put  their  troops  in  motion  to  make  war  against  our  shall  be  prevented .  fh>m  molesting  foreigners  they 
Government  and  demand  peremptorily  sadsfaotion  meet  on  the  road,  or  if  the  Government  has  power  to 
for  these  deeds,  or  if  they  should  take  possession  of  prevent  such  things,  what  shall  we  repl^ ! 

the  open  ports,  seize  our  ships,  occupy  our  islands,  17.  If  we  desire  that  you  should  decide  now  over 

how  can  we  prevent  this!    what  measures  do  you  peace  and  war,  you  ou^ht  to  do  so  with  zeal  and  pru- 

Intend  to  employ  to  prevent  this !  donce«  Only  a  small  mistake  on  one  side  or  the  other 

7.  If  wo  look  at  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we  And  will  cause  us  great  difficulties  and  miseries,  and  the 
that  the  partisans  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  are  also  power  of  Government  will  fall  necessarily  into  the 
in  favor  of  the  propagation  of  foreign  (religious)  sects,  hands  of  bad  officers.  Therefore  your  decision  ought 
while  their  opponents  are  in  fkvor  of  the  Japanese  to  be  clear  and  to  the  point. 

and  Chinese  aoctrines.    If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  18.  The  debts  toward  foreign  countries  taken  over 

fusion  of  both  opinions,  what  steps  have  we  to  take  bv  the  new  Government  from  the  old  one  amount  to 

in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  and  stable  situation  I  about  $6,000,000  (one  dollar  being  equal  to  three  and 

8.  How  do  ^ou  thii^  that  the  propagation  of  the  a  half  boos).  The  immediate  payment  of  them  has 
(Shinto)  doctnne  of  our  gods  coula  be  brought  about  often  been  demanded  fh>m  us,  Dut,  as  the  expenses 
in  the  whole  country  for  the  Instruction  and  guidance  for  interior  and  foreign  affairs  are  so  verv  heavy  at 
of  our  people  !  this  moment,  we  address  ourselves  to  you  in  order  to 

9.  Ix  unanimity  should  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  learn  how  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

these  questions,  do  you  believe  that  the  opening  or  From  the  Simonoseki  affair  with  Choshin,  part  of 

closing  of  the  ports  would  be  more  in  accordance  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  England,  France,  Amer- 

with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  eventually  what  prof-  ica,  and  Holland,  $1,500,000.  is  still  unpaid, 

its  or  disadvantages  would  we  have  from  the  exe-  The  Oriental  Bank  oi  Yokohama  has  made  us  a 

cation  of  these  measures  !  loan  of  $500,000.    One  million  dollars  have  been  lent 

10.  Our  treaties  with  the  foreign  countries  have  by  the  English  merchant  Oruto  to  the  imperial  mint, 
been  concluded  for  commerdal  purposes.  Now,  dur-  Debts  from  didmlos  to  foreigners  have  been  guaran- 
in^  these  last  years  the  foreign  powers  have  vied  teed  by  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  $280,000  to 
with  each  other  in  stationing  troops  and  ships  in  our  $240,000. 

oountiT  for  the  protection  of  their  countrymen :  if  Further  expenses  for  the  faotory^  at  Nagasaki,  the 

difficumes  arise,  they  immediately  draw  out  their  dock  at  Yokotska,  light-houses,  mmes,  and  men-of- 

troops  for  the  protection  of  the  different  places ;  £ng^  war,  to  be  paid  for  to  foreigners,  make  up  the  total 

lish  soldiers  are  at  this  moment  nearly  8,000  mea  m  amount  before  mentioned.    To  spedf^^  exactly  the 

our  country ;  the  next  in  number  are  the  French ;  different  items  is  not  possible. 

America  and  other  countries  have  men-of-war  star  19.  Bad  silver  and  gold  coins  circulating  in  the 

tioned  here.  Our  holy  empire,  which  never  since  the  country,  a  large  quantity  of  bad  silver  and  gold  has 

oldest  times  has  been  despised,  has  provoked  these  eome  through  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
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amount  thereof  is  perliape  equal  to  80.000,000  rios  of  gether  the  claims  of  the  other  princes,  manj  of 

gwd  win.  pcforeignere  We  now  addressed  them-  ^jjom  are  very  influential.    It  was  forther 

selves  to  their  representatives,  and   demand   that  a      ji  \v.  ;^*J  _^""''""~*.  *"    "~     ^Ttf 

either  thU  had  money  «liould  ho  exchanffed  against  ordered  that  withm  a  certain  period  aU  the 

^ood  at  the  foreign  ofBioe,  or  that  they  shoiud  he  daimios  must  aeliver  up  to  the  Government 

indemnified  for  their  losses,  which  amount,  according  their  war  •material,  receiving  payment  for  the 

^^^K^^^^^b  *°  <^;^»i^  "?«•  ,    ^       ,.  same  in  kinsats  (paper). 

What  shall  he  done  mt^  matter  t    According  to  ^         j  ^^  ^^  jealousy  continued  to  exist 

the  new  treaty,  article  three,  the  hoo  is  a  coin  of  two  lu    a  '    '     j«»*v"o/  w«t.Mi.«w»*.  w  «,a»w 

nomme  hun  weight,  e^ual  to  not  less  than  134  gndns  among  tne  aaunios. 

troy  weight,  and  containing  not  less  thui  nine-tenths  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  foreign 

of  pure  silver  and  one-tenth  of  alloy.  diplomatists  have  had  to  encounter  in  Japan 

As  this  has  heen  stipulated  hy  the  treaty,  the  hoo,  has  been  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  my»- 

s^ota^^l  iSr^y^lij^i^er^^^^^^  ^i><>^«  laws^Gongensama  t^which  JapanL 

garded  in  the  light  of  a  medium  of  exchange  between  omcials  so  often  refer  as  oontainmg  the  basia 

the  foreign  andJapanese  commerce ;  as,  per  example,  of  their  political  system,  and  in  which  they 

a  Japanese,  being  m  the  service  of  a  foreigner,  cannot  profess  to  find  precedents  for  any  line  of  con- 

t"£^u^iXenr'^'Su'°id^%roli^o±mi^-t  duct  they  may  dbo<«e  to  .doot.    Th«eW 

had  f»ithf\illy  observed  the  treaties,  and  more  than  variously  called  the  Legacy  of  lyeyas,  the  Laws 

one-tenth  of  alloy  was  contained  in  their  coins,  never-  of  Gongensama,  and  the  Laws  of  Japan,  were 

theless  much  bad  coin  has  been  issued  during  these  framed  by  lyeyas,  8  celebrated  Tycoon,  the 

iMt  times  and  the  boos  corned  at  Osaka  are  of  a  very  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Tycoon  of  our 

had  standard,  the  mboos   have   been   adulterated  ^™.„  ^«„      T^^^«ai:„«'ri  :«  *'i»«Ka«;««s««  ^^♦i.^. 

equally,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  these  bad  coins  <^^^  ^^^  Jj^J^  lived  m  the  b^mmng  of  the 

have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.    All  seventeenth  century,  and  aner  ms  death  was 

this  has  happened  because  the  officials  m  the  im-  deified  under  the  title  of  Gongensama.     Many 

perial  mint  have  thought  that  it  was  indifferent  with  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  this  unportant 

what  standard  and  under  what  form  the  Government  ^^^  have   been  made,   at  kst  successfully: 

corned  money,  it  bemg  sure  to  pass  as  paper  money  _        .   .   "^^^  *««**«|   »«  ««mi  o«^v^*^^, 

does.                                      *~-      1'  f           J  manuscript  copies  have  now  been  obtained, 

20.  If  the  foreign  representatives  now  ask  us  by  Ai^cl  one  or  two  have  lately  found  their  way  to 

whom  besides  by  the  Government  such  bad  coin  has  Europe.     These  laws  consist  of  one  hundred 

been  issued,  what  shall  we  reply  to  them?  sections,   and  display  throughout  how  thor- 

There  exists  a  rumor  that  by  others,  as  well  as  by  ^„„\^^^^^„Ar.^  ;<,  +1,^  fl,v«^i^a<k  o<o-of;<^.n  ^^  »^»^*«v 

the  Government,  bad  corns  havb  been  ^sued  secretly ;  oughly  feudal  is  the  Japanese  system  of  govern- 

and  if  one  looks  at  the  sUtement  that  80,000,000  rios  nie^t,  now  much  the  power  oi  tne  sword  is 

are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  ought  one  not  to  be-  respected,  how  little  regarded  are  the  people, 

lieve  that  besides  bv  the  old  and  new  governments.  The  laws  beg^n  by  claiming  exemption  from 

«^8o.  by  others,  bad  coins  had  been  Usued  sur-  the  gaze  of  afi  but  official  eyes.     "  This  mann- 

"21!  m^  Japanese  Government,  by  issuing  bad  ^^^P*    *    *  ..*    *    ^^7,  ^f  *  ^®  ^^^^^^  *°7 

corns  and  acting  contrary  to  the  treaties,  has,  by  de-  but  the  Gorojiu  (Council  of  btate  at   leddo), 

ceiving  their  own,  people  and  foreigners,  polluted  who,  profoundly  secreting  it  even  in  the  pre- 

their  name  in  the  sight  of  all  the  countries;  how  oincts  of  the  officiid  residence,  in  order  to  con- 

shall.we  clear  ourselves.of  this  stain?  ^  j^  f         ^j^      •  j^^     ^  ^          1^^      A     ^ 

As  the  precedmg  points  are  of  the  greatest  im-  j            j  ;^.     .V   .*'«"«*»»  •»"«"/^"*^* 

portance  for  the  country,  and  the  above-mentioned  ^P^*^  ^^  regard  it  m  their  hearts,"     After  a 

difficulties  cannot  be  cured  bv  any  single  individual,  few  recommendations  to  the  practice  of  self- 

we  recommend  to  you  an  eariy  and  thorough  discus-  denial  in  the  performance  of  duties,  the  pro- 

sion  of  them  most  urgently.                       _  vidmg  "for  the  widower,  the  widow,  the  or- 

TUrd  Month  (XMK  AnrU  ^Sku2f  ^^^^^  phan,  and  the  lone,"  and  the  cultivation  of 

'nvrd  Month  {mh  AprU,  mh  May).  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^  ^^^  estimate 

The  Japanese  Parliament  showed  itself  very  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire.    "  The  whole 

hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.    Only  one  amount  of  the  revenue  of  tne  empire  of  Japan 

member  dared  to  defend  it,  while  210  voted  is  28,190,000  kokus  of  rice  (each  kokn  equals 

for  a  resolution  declaring  Christianity  to  be  6.13  bushels).    Of  this  20,000,000  is  to  be  di- 

opposed  to  the  state.    Another  resolution,  to  vided  among  the  daimios  (nobles)  and  shomioa, 

inflict  severe  penalties  for  bringing  back  the  who  render  faithful  service;  and  the  remain* 

apostates  to  one  of  the  religions  of  the  country,  ing  8,190,000  kokus  form  tiie  public  revenue, 

was  negatived  by  176  against  44  votes.    The  which  should  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 

violent  denunciations  of  the  Ohristian  religion.  Emperor,  and  for  keeping  in  subjection  the  bar- 

and  of  the  treaties,  induced  the  representatives  barians  of  the  four  coasts." 

of  the  foreign  powers  to  address,  on  June  17th,  After  an  exposition  of  the  rules  of  govern- 

a  Joint  note  to  the  Japanese  Government,  in  ment,  follow  rules  for  the  selection  of  magis- 

which  the  latter  is  reminded  that  the  Parlia-  trates  of  the  civil  criminal  courts,  who  "  are 

ment  has  no  right  to  modify  the  treaties  with  the  reflectors  of  the  mode  of  government, 

the  foreign  powers.  Those  who  are  invested  with  this  office  should 

The  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  men  who  are  upright 

formally  announced  the  termination  of  the  and  pure,  distinguished  for  charity  and  benev- 

clvil  war,  and  withdrew  their  notification  of  olence.    Once  every  month  one  of  the  Gorojin 

neutrality.    The  Mikado  intrusted  all  the  im-  should  be  sent,  unexpectedly,  to  inquire  into 

portant  positions  in  the  empire  to  Satsuma,  their  mode  of  administration ;  or  the  Sh6gun 

Chosiu,  Tossa,  and  Kad\jena,  ignoring  alto-  should  lumself  go  unexpectedly  and  investigate 
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and  decide  the  case  on  hand."    This  watchful  relations.     The  ports  of  Yeddo  and  Negata 

system  is  no  dead  letter;  it  is  sharply  felt  by  were  opened  to  foreigners,  and  Teddo  made 

officials  of  erery  grade.  The  rewards  of  yirtne  the  official  residence  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 

which  the  magis^te  may  bestow,  the  pmiish-  permanent  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire, 

ment  of  vioe  he  may  inflict,  are  next  enamer-  The  trade  with  foreigners  has  been  increasing 

atad,  the  latter  list  exhibiting  strange  refine-  since  the  opening  of  the  first  ports.    The  fol- 

ments  in  omelty,  terminal  words  "and  so  on''  lowing  figures  will  give  some  estimate  of  the 

giving  officials  the  power  to  apply  any  supple-  trade  of  Hioga  for  the  year  1868 : 

mentary  torture  they  may  happen  to  fancy.  Total  number  of  vessels  arrived,  190 ;  ton- 

These  punishments  are:   1st,  branding;   2d,  nage,  116,917 — of  which  number  64  were  Amer- 

splitting  the  nose ;  dd,  banishment ;  4th,  trans-  ican,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  78,195; 

portation;  6th,  strangulation;  6th,  imprison-  English,  111,  with  89,186  tons;  other  coun- 

ment;  7th,  decapitation,  and  exposure  of  the  tries,  15. 

head ;  8th,  cmcifixion  and  transfixion ;  9th,  The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  time 

burning;   10th,  decapitation;   *^and  so  on."  amounted  to  $4,710,214;  of  which  $822,404 

But  the  infliction  of  the  severe  punishments  came  direct  from  foreign  ports.  The  total  value 

of  tying  a  criminid's  legs  to  two  oxen  and  driv-  of  exports  amounted  to  $1,561,090 ;  of  which 

ing  them  in  different  directions,  and  of  boiling  $888,096  was  direct  to  foreign  countries,  and 

in  oil,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Sh6gua  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  also  went  to 

(1.6.,  Tycoon),  and  ts,  therefore,  we  presume,  a  foreign  countries,  but  was  first  shipned  to 

prerogative  of  the  Emperor.  '  Yokohama.  For  instance,  the  value  of  the  silk 

The  maintenance  of  the  standing  army  is  export  alone — that  is,  including  silkworms' 
made  to  devolve  on  the  government  of  the  dif-  eggs — amounted  to  $749,044,  and  the  tea  to 
ferent  provinces.  Each  province  is  compelled  $809,025.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  healthy 
to  {nmiah  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  quan-  showing,  and  whether  Kobe  supersedes  Toko- 
tity  of  rice  grown  within  its  boundaries,  wheth-  hama  or  not,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
er  on  pnbuc  or  private  properties.  "For  her  trade  will  foot  np  in  a  conple  of  years  to  a 
1,000  kokns  of  rice  five  cavalry-men  may  be  very  considerable  amount, 
required ;  for  10,000,  50  men ;  for  50,000,  250  An  Austrian  naval  and  diplomatic  expedition 
men;  for  100,000, 500 men;  for  200,000, 1,000  visited  Japan  in  the  fall.  Very  flattering  ac- 
men.  One  thousand  horsemen  form  an  army,  counts  have  been  received  of  the  reception  it 
and  8,000  form  three  complete  amues.  The  met  from  the  imperial  court  and  its  officers, 
commander-in-chief  takes  command  of  the  and  ft'om  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents  and 
whole.  The  second  in  command  takes  com-  merchants.  The  points  of  a  draft  of  a  com- 
mand of  two  armies.  The  third  in  command  merciid  treaty,  which  placed  Austria  on  the 
18  the  leader  of  one  army."  same  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  persons  of  members  of  the  imperial  were  agreed  upon  within  less  than  ten  days, 
family  are  considered  sacred,  and  a  death  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  October, 
among  them  ranks  as  a  public  misfortune,  the  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
"The  departure  from  life  of  the  Emperor,  the  dition  from  Trieste.  Among  the  most  remark- 
imperial  rire,  the  imperial  spouse,  or  any  of  able  incidents  of  the  mission  was  that  of  the 
the  imperial  blood  relations,  are  occasions  of  ceremonial  audience  with  the  Mikado,  who 
profound  darkness,  and  great  and  ominons  took  this  opportunity  to  give  the  admiral  a 
calamity  for  the  whole  empire."  letter  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  was 

The  Japanese  have  already  far  outstripped  written  with  his  own  hand.    This  is  the  more 

the  Chinese  in  progpress  toward  Western  civili-  noticeable,  because  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a 

zation.  The  Gk>vemment  has  troops  uniformed  Japanese  ruler  dispatching  an  autograph  letter 

and  armed  with  the  latest  improved  breech-  to  a  foreign  sovereign.    In  Yeddo  a  brilliant 

loadmgguns.  The  naval  vessels  are  well  armed,  reception  was  given  the  embassy  by  the  Jap- 

A  hoapital  has  been  built  at  Hioga,  and  is  in  anese  minister  in  a  place  splendidly  fitted  up 

charge  of  an  American  surgeon,  and  is  open  for  this  occasion.    The  uncle  of  the  Mikado,  a 

to  foreigners.  Light-houses  are  built  and  light-  leader  in  affturs  of  state,  was  present.    As  this 

ed,  and  a  light-ship  is  being  equipped,  to  be  prince  had  never  before  dined  with  Europeans, 

stationed  off  Treaty  Point.     The  coal-mines  he  suffered  himself  to  be  instructed  for  the  oc- 

are  auccessfully  worked,  and  supply  foreign  casion  by  Herr  Alexander  von  Siebold  in  the 

vessels  with  coal,  while  the  Chinese  refuse  to  use  of  the  knife  and  fork, 

allow  foreigners  to  mine  coal.  Besides  the  expensive  gifts  of  Austrian  arti- 

On  January  6,  1869,  a  new  era  in  the  for-  cles  of  manufacture,  which  were  brought  to 

^ign  politicsd  intercourse  with  Japan  com-  the  Mikado  by  the  embassy,  specimen  proofs 

menced.  On  that  day  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  of  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Science 

emerged  from  his  normal  state  of  seclusion,  of  Vienna,  printed  on  the  imperial  press,  were 

^d,  disregarding  the  time-honored  tradition  given  to  the  high  schools  in  Yeddo,  and  at- 

which  forbids  the  ** barbarian"  to  gaze  on  his  tracted  the  particular  attention  of  Japanese 

^^  sacred  countenance, '^  received  in  state  the  statesmen  and  scholars.    At  the  same  time  an 

foreign  ministers  residing  at  Yeddo,  and  ex-  exposition  of  Austrian  goods  took  place  at  the 

hibited  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  port  of  Yokohama,  which  was  not  only  much 

T^OL.  IX.— 24.     A 
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attended  by  the  resident  merchants  and  arti-  are  to  be  enlarged  by  the  opening  of  an  agri- 
sans,  but  produced  also  practical  results  in  the  cultural  school  at  Jaffa.  A  further  schemd  for 
shape  of  several  direct  orders.  Yokohama,  as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Israel- 
is  well  known,  is  the  principal  emporium  of  ites  in  tibe  Holy  liand  has  been  submitted  for 
Niphon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  busi-  approval.  It  contemplates  the  erection  of 
ness  of  the  import  and  export  trade  is  trans-  dwellings  for  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  and  for  the 
acted.  The  reports  of  the  mission  mention,  aged  and  inmgent  resident  there.  Several 
with  warm  thankfulness,  the  great  courtesy  such  have  been  erected  by  the  English  sod 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  were  assisted  in  French  Jews,  and  the  cooperation  of  American 
their  intercourse  with  the  court  officials,  the    Jews  is  invited. 

statesmen,  and  other  officers,  by  the  British        At  home  the  Board  of  Delegates  are  guard- 
secretary  of  legation,  Herr   Alexander  von    ing  against  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Siebold.    This  young  diplomat,  who  speaks  the    Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizing 
language  of  the  country  with  the  polish  and    Chri^anity  as  the  religion  of  the  land,  and  are 
elegance  of  a  cultivated  Japanese,  is  the  eldest    endeavoring   to  secure   amendments  to    the 
son  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  who  died  a  few    Sunday  laws  of  the  States,  where  such  proviso 
years  ago  at  Munich.    Herr  von  Siebold  was  '  is  not  already  made,  exempting  from  their 
already  acquainted  with,  and  a  personal  friend    operation  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day  as 
of  the  chief  of  the  statistical  and  scientific  de-    the  Sabbath,  and  conduct  their  business  on  the 
partment  of  the  expedition,  the  ministerial    first  day  **  quietly  and  not*to  the  pnblio  detri- 
councillor.  Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer.    Herr  von    ment."   The  executive  conmuttee  of  the  Board 
Scherzer,  who,  both  in  Japan  and  China,  dis-    recommend  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  regular 
played  a  zeal  for  the  commercial  interests  of    authorized  issue  of  Jewish  publications,  and 
the  expeditioli  worthy  of  recognition,  and  who    call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  denomina- 
materially  furthered  the  objects  of  the  em-    tion  in  the  United  States  has  a  publication 
bassy  by  his  practical  skill   as   well  as  by    society,  while  the  Hebrews  have  none.    The 
his  personal  influence,  and  winning  amiabil-    plan,  which  was  offered  in  1868  and  renewed 
ity,  which   had   great  efi'ect  upon  the  Asi-    m  1869,  proposed  a  committee  to  be  intrusted 
atics,  separated  himself  temporarily  from  the    with  the  duty  of  selecting  books  to  be  translated 
expedition  at  Yokohama,  in  order  to  go  to    or  printed  in  the  original.    The  publication 
Ciuifomia  and  obtain  a  brief  view  of  commer-    "  should  embrace   reading-books  for  Jewish 
cial  affairs  there.    The  expedition  left  Japan    schools,  works  in  the  various  departments  of 
on  the  10th  of  November  for  San  Jos6,  in    Hebrew  literature,  Jewish  history,  etc.    Philo- 
Guatemala,  where  it  was  expected  that  Dr.  von    sophical  works  might  be  reprinted  or  subscribed 
Scherzer  would  rejoin  it.  for,  and  authors  and  translators  of  useful  books 

JEWS.  The  Board  of  Delegates  of  Ameri-  aided  in  publishing  them.  The  tendency  of 
can  Israelites  is  an  association  somewhat  on  the  the  society  should  be  to  avoid  works  of  pro- 
plan  of  the  ** Universal  Israelitish  Alliance"  of  nounced  party  character — ^its  aim,  the  propa- 
Paris.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  oongrega-  gation  of  Jewish  knowledge  and  impartial 
tions  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  in  efforts  science.  Correspondence  and  co-operation  with 
for  education,  for  the  protection  and  assist-  similar  organizations  in  Europe  should  aUo 
ance  of  Jews  in  foreign  countries  where  dis-  be  comprehended  in  the  plan." 
abilities  are  still  imposed,  for  enlarging  the  Maimonides  College  was  opened  at  Philadel- 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Jews,  and  de-  phia,  in  October,  1867.  Its  course  is  liberal, 
fending  them  against  encroachments,  and  in  embracing  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
general  for  what  may  tend  to  the  increased  and  Jewish  theology,  the  classics,  helU-httrcij 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  movement  of  and  mathematics.  The  sessions  have  been 
the  Aboard  has  not  been  encouraged  with  what  maintained  since  without  interruption  (except 
its  executive  committee  consider  '^  adequate  regular  vacations),  but  the  committee  are  not 
liberality,"  and  its  enterprises  have  consequent-  able  to  speak  hopeftiUy,  rather  apologetically, 
ly  been  contracted  by  the  limitation  of  its  of  its  condition  and  prospects,  and  of  the  sui)- 
means.  In  1868  the  committee  reported  only  port  it  receives  from  the  congregations.  The 
60  out  of  200  Jewish  congregations  in  the    committee  continue  in  their  report : 

country  as  entered  upon  its  rolls,  and  lamented  -,,             ,^      v         v^i     -«  -i.      *v      ^  i. 

+T»A  A«i4-;..^  «i>«^,i^^  «4y««:rv«  o*.>^rL *\^^  rr^-k.^^.r.  The  committee  observe  little  effort  on  the  part  of 

the  entire  absence  of  umon  among  the  Hebrews,  American  Israelites  to  combine  their  forces  tor  the 

and  the  lack  of  means  of  obtammg  statistics  or  public  good.    The  only  interest  which  appears  to 

information  about  congregations  or  societies,  prompt  united  action  is  the  work  of  charity:  and  in 

The  Board  have  approved  of  a  suggestion  look-  this  they  do  labor  with  unwonted  enercy.   There  are 

ing  to  the  formation  of  an  American  Jewish  f?<^J«^i«»  ^.*l^P?if''l^?MjS±S  ?/^wfl  £r 
nu«««i,  u.,i.  XI  ^i.  v  •  1  -•  *•  1 -^^  Union,  which,  by  the  establishment  of  asylums  for 
Church,  but  that  bemg  an  ecclesiastical  move-  ^i^e  ncJedy,  the  sick,  the  widow,  the  orphi.  hj  the 
ment,  and  not  within  their  objects,  it  declined  maintenance  of  a  liberal  system  of  mutual  aid,  and  by 
to  take  action  in  the  matter.  generous  benefactions  in  special  oases,  have  stimu- 
The  Board  now  hold  a  Palestine  fund  of  hited  thousands  of  Israelites  to  Uke  more  interest  in 
Aq  qaa  *\^^  ;nf  A.Aaf  ^p  -RrVitAV  {<>  »;iT£^«.  ♦/%  +t,/»  their  common  welfare,  and  to  consult  together  for 
$3, 300,  the  interest  of  which  is  «ven  to  the  p^^ses  of  benevolen<i  and  profoundly  a#ecting  aU. 
scnools  establisned  by  the  Universal  israelitisn  ^j^e  ultimate  result  of  these  measures  mav  be  to  en- 
Alliance  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.     These  schools  gage  them  in  movements  looking  to  the  elevation  of 
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Israel,  the  enlighteninent  of  the  masses.    Let  us  hope     advance  of  the  laws  of  many  eountries,  nc 
so.     out  tlie  met  remains  imaltered,  that  at^  present     it  is  in  the  Bpirit  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 


nevertheless 

,  ^        B,  and  bind- 

education  is  regarded  by  most  Israelites  as  chimerical,  inff  upon  all  Israelites. 

at  least  in  its  connection  with  oonmieroial  work  ana        In  regard  to  circumcision,  it  was  declared  as  being 

progress.  an  acknowledged  law  in  Israel  that  the  offspring  of  a 

It  is  also  apparent  that  union,  for  the  purpose  of  ad-  Jewish  mother  is  by  virtue  of  its  birth  one  of  Israel, 

vancing  the  religious  and  moral  progress  of  our  people  with  or  without  circumcision.    In  all  these  matters 

in  America,  is  regarded  with  disfHVor  by  those  who  the  conference  only  declared  authoritatively   that 

should  be  among  tne  foremost  in  advocating,  enooura-  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  American  Israelites, 

gintf ,  and  cementing  such  a  bond.    If  the  wisdom  of  and  again  has  the  only  merit  of  giving  it  authority, 
the  leading  men  amonff  Amerioan  Israelites  incline 

toward  the  prin<»]^le  of  independonoe  in  oongrega-        The  Hebrew  free-Bohool  organization  of  the 

tion^offairs,  this  idea  should  not  be  carried  to  such  ^ity  of  New  York  have  four  free  schools  under 

an  extent  as  to  discountenance  the  combination  of  fu/:«^u«,«^.  ♦u«;i^o5«-^«**v^w»  ;«*^«^«*»*^-«.»f 

means  and  strength  for  the  promotion  of  other  than  J?®*^^*^^g^j  ^\^  ?®sign  of  them  is  to  counteract 

puraly  eodesiast&oi  interests.  the  efforts  of  what  are  called  **  Christian  Jews," 

A     -D  vv  '    t   n    ^  ^  Lin  ^        J]  ^ho  have  also  organized  free  schools,  and  teach 

A    Rabbmicd  Conference   of  "Reformed  doctrines  which  are  regarded  as  opposed  to 

Jews,;'  those  who  favor  religionsprogress,  was  ^he  tenets  of  Judaism.    The  association  now 

held  m  Philadelphia  in  November.    Its  spirit  numbers  over  six  hundred  members,  each  pay- 

and  the  character  of  its  proceedmgs  areT>e8t  ^    ^  ^^  contribution  of  five  dolhirs,  out 

illustrated  in  ft^  account  of  it  which  was  of  which  sum,  and  from  donations  received  from 

giTen  by  Rabbi  Wise,  of  Omcinnati,  to  his  con-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  expenses  of  the  schooU  are 

gregation  after  the  adjournment :  supported.    The  Bowd  of  Directors  have  it  in 

The  principles  which  the  conference  authoritatively  ^ie^  to  abandon  the  instruction  in  the  common 

declared,  he  said,  were  precisely  the  same  which  for  -p^  j*  v  v»««^v«„   ^„  «  «^^v^  A^^^  ^f  r^^^^^*:^'^ 

the  U»t  twenty  years  w£e  advanced,  expounded,  and  English  branches,  as  a  good  deal  of  opposition 

defended  by  aU  liberal  Israelites  in  America  and  ^as  been  shown  among  the  Jews  of  the  city 

Europe.    Tnat  the  Israelite  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  it,  since  they  daim  that  in  the  public 

C3cpect8  not  to  return  to  Palestine,  and  construct  a  schools,  free  to  all,  these  are  taught  to  better 

h^e^crfB^d?L?he''Lve^^^^^  ^vantage,  and  that  to  maintein  it  in  a  distin^^^^^^ 

the  supremacy  of  Justice  are  the  very  realization  of  Hebrew  school  might  give  nse  to  a  charge  that 

the  sublime  ideals  connected  with  the  Messianio  the  Jews  are  opposed  to  the  public-school  sys- 

doctrine  of  the  fathers ;  that  the  dispersion  of  Israel  tem,  while  they  are  its  earnest  friends.    Heed 

was  not  a  pumshment,  divine  retribution  beu^  ig  to  be  given  to  this  objection,  and  these  He- 

Israel  carry  the  pure  word  of  God  to  all  dimes  and  oontmued  only  for  free  religious  instruction, 

generations ;  that  it  is  not  a  people  whose  redemption  -  and  for  maintaining  the  Hebrew  language  among 

and  salvation  the  Lord  has  ordamed— it  is  the  whole  the  '^  rising  generation.'* 

^"JSSfL^HU'V^ « ^u^  "^""^^ """i^ Iwl^^ *^t        The  Universal  Israelitish  AlHance,  of  Paris, 

ir^rSL^n^^rtt'^'ra^^^^^  has  now  in  operation  thirteen  schools-^ix  il 

hopes  centre— it  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Morocco,  tliree  m  Turkey,  two  in  Palestine,  one 

Qod's  encQ  and  justice  to  His  image,  which  is  our  in  Syria,  and  one  in  Asia  Minor,  besides  the 

work  oT  sidvation ;  tiiat,  although  it  is  oiw  duty  to  normal  school  in  Paris.  The  schools  in  Morocco 

?rSS  wt™  trrJ^lST^rc.^e'ftv^h^it:  «^f  m  a  flou^hing  e.ndition,  en<«ar.ging  the 

many  Israelites  not  being  sufBoientiy  conversant  establishment  of  others  in  the  Unent.     The 

with  the  holy  tongue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vemao-  preparatory  school  in  Paris  is  also  poTOBperous, 

ular  ^  be  introduced  m  the  synagogues  as  much  as  and  is  giving  instruction  to  scholar^L  preparing 

possible.  V  ii    T    •*  J  *    *!,  1  .-  ^*  to  become  teachers,  natives  of  Poland,  Hun- 

The  resolutions  were  chiefly  limited  to  the  laws  of  „^^„  T««i-«,r    t>»i»<.1:».^    c^^-Jo    ifr^m^^^l.    ^^a 

marriage  and  divorce,  some  of  which  had  oome  in  ^^^^  Turkey,  Palestine,  Byr;a,  Morocco,  and 

confliot  with  the  modem  laws  of  civilized  nations.  Abyssmia. 

These  resolutions  were  based  on  the  principle  that  it  Monsieur  Joseph  Halevy,  who  had  under- 
is  every  Israelite's  religious  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  taken  a  mission  to  the  Falasha  Jews  of  Abys- 
the  land ;  that  the  synagogue  tiierefore  acknowle^s  ^j^  ^  ^^^^^f  of  the  Univeraal  Israelitish  Al- 
no  mamaire  lawful  which  nas  not  the  sanction  of  the  r.^^  1  ^  j.  *  i_«  i» 
law  of  the  land;  Uiat  it  acknowledges  the  verdict  of  liance,  presented  a  report  of  his  proceedings 
the  public  law  in  cases  of  divorce  as  final  and  binding,  ttnd  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  the  gen- 
and  aboUshes  the  ancient  rabbinical  form  of  divorce :  eral  committee  of  that  association.  It  leaves  no 
that  it  considers  all  laws,  concerning  the  deceased  doubt  as  to  the  Judaism  of  the  Falashas.  ISO- 
brother's  wife  and  concerning  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  j  ^  q  j  ^j  ^  physically,  from  their 
bmdmg  no  longer.  But  that  mall  cases  of  mamage  *"*'"^,  V^*V  r '  ^i  A  4/»voh.»mj,  ^j»^  v"«i* 
or  ddvorce,  in  any  State  or  Territory  not  having  reached  coreligionists— for  these  Israelites  dwell  m  a 
the  height  of  the  Biblical  morals,  the  synagogue  remote  and  littie-known  region — ^they  remain 
must  adhere  to  the  moral  law  of  the  Bible,  and  the  faithful  to  the  law  of  Sinai ;  and  the  civil- 
rabbis,  before  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  a  dlvo^^^  i^^  j^^  coming  to  them  from  a  refined 
party,  must  mvestigate  into  the  causes  on  which  the  ^„  .^.^i  ^i  ^v,^  -arA-f^-^  «r^.i.i  Ax»»;i  \^i^^ 
divorie  was  granted,  and  none  must  solemnize  a  mar-  capital  of  the  Western  world,  found  him- 
ria^e  oontraiy  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bible.  Man  self  in  ^  the  midst  of  brethren.  They  testi- 
and  woman,  according  to  the  spirit  of  tiie  Scriptures,  fied  their  anxiety  to  rivet  the  link  of  brother- 
are  perfectlV  equal  before  God.     Therefore,  m  the  ]iood  by  confiding  to  M.  Halevy  a  young  mem- 

Zr'!S£rS2!'':j.tt5l:iS.^^^1.^rA'Si  ber  of  their  community,  «._«n   ambassador 
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physical  type  of  the  negro.  They  retain  a  deep  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  France,  Karch  24, 

and  pathetic  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land.  1869.    While  still  a  boy,  he  served  in  e  Swiss 

The  word  "Falasha"  means  exile.    They  speak  regiment  in  French  pay,  from  1769  to  1792. 

two  languages,  belonging  to  different  philologi-  When  the  foreign  troops  were  disbanded  he 

cal  stocks.    One  is  the  vemacnlar  of  thd  dis-  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  studied  military 

trict,  the  Amhario.    But  the  language  which  science  with  great  assidnity.    In  1808  he  re- 

they  use  in  their  families  is  a  dialect  of  the  turned  to  France,  and,  upon  the  reeommenda- 

Agaou,  which  they  also  employ  for  their  pray-  tion  of  Marshal  Ney,  secured  the  opportunity 

ers.    Many  of  their  names  are  Biblical,  and  to  pursue  his  commerdal  avocations  in  Paris, 

consist  of  Hebrew  words  pronounced  in  Abys-  but  in  1804  he  entered  the  French  army,  ob- 

sinian  manner.    In  the  place  of  worship,  men  taining  the  grade  of  ckrf  de  hatailkm^  and  he 

and  women  sit  apart,  and  there  is  a  sanctuary  was  made  colonel  in  1805.    Before  this  Jomhu 

which  is  only  entered  by  the  high-priest  on  had  been  a  laborious  student  of  the  art  of  war, 

the  day  of  atonement.     Sacrifices  are  per-  and  in  1806  had  published  his  *'Trait6  des 

formed,  but  these  are  only  commemorative,  grandes  operations  militaires,  ou  histoire  cri- 

and  are  therefore  not  in  accordance  with  the  tique  et  militaire  des  guerres  do  Fr6d4ric  II. 

Mosmc  ordinances:    There  are  no  sacrifices  on  compar^es  ^  ceUes  de  la  Revolution,"  in  five 

Sabbaths.     Almost  all  the  manufiftctories  of  volumes.    He  published  his  ^^  Memoire  sur  lea 

the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  Falashas.  probabilites  de  la  guerre  de  Prusse  "  in  1806. 

They  ei^oyed  civil  rights  until  the  accession  While  serving  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Ney,  in 

of  the  late  king.    (See  Abtssikia.)  the  campaign  of  1806  and  1807,  he  attracted 

At  the  close  of  the  first  Israelite  Congress  the  attention  of  Kapoleon,  who  bestowed  upon 
of  Hungary,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  him  the  title  of  baron.  In  1808  he  accom- 
Febraary,  aAer  a  session  of  more  than  two  panied  Ney  into  Spain,  but,  in  oonsequeooe  of 
months,  a  deputation  presented  the  statutes,  a  misunderstanding  with  his  superior,  he  re- 
elaborated  by  the  Congress,  to  the  Minister  of  mained  inactive  for  two  years.  About  this 
Public  Worship,  requesting  him  to  bring  in  a  time  he  was  solicited  to  enter  Uie  service  of 
bill  in  the  next  Diet  by  which  the  Israelite  con-  Russia,  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  iniyor-gen- 
fession  as  such  should  be  received  in  the  num-  eral,  but  he  refdsed,  and  was  again  restored  to 
ber  of  the  legally-recognized  confessions.  Ac-  favor  and  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1811. 
cording  to  tiie  statute,  the  476,000  Israelites  He  was  at  the  same  time  made  historiographer 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  formed  into  of  France,  that  office,  which  had  been  unoccu- 
free  communities,  which  in  their  turn  are  col-  pied  since  the  time  of  Marmontel,  being  re- 
lected  in  twenty-six  districts.  Rules  are  drawn  vived  for  his  acceptance.  In  1812  he  was 
up  regulating  schools,  endowments,  the  posi-  made  governor  of  Wilna  and  Smolensk,  and 
tion  of  rabbins,  and'  other  confessional  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  well-contested 
educational  matters.  The  future  Congress  is  struggle  at  Bautzen,  May  20, 1818,  whore  the 
to  consist  of  eighty-six  members,  and  bear,  as  allies  were  worsted  and  the  French  general, 
it  were,  the  supreme  authority.  Duroc,  was  killed.    Key  recommended  him 

The  condition  ofthe  Israelites  in  the  Danubian  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di vis- 
Principalities  is  improved,  through  .the  ener-  ion,  but  Berthier,  who  was  his  enemy,  not 
^etic  interposition  ofthe  European  governments  only  refased  the  request  but  struck  his  name 
in  their  behalf.  The  bitterness  of  the  people  from  the  list  of  promotion,  and  caused  his  ar- 
against  them  is  very  great,  however,  in  Ru-  rest  upon  some  trifling  charge  of  routine  irr^g- 
mania,  where  they  have  been  exposed  to  vio-  ularity.  Jomini  never  forgave  this  treatment, 
lence  from  mobs.  A  better  state  of  affairs  is  and,  immediately  after  the  armistice  of  Plas- 
hoped  from  the  accession  of  the  new  ministry,  witz,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  French  army  and 
In  Servia,  the  regime  of  liberty  introduced  by  took  service  under  Alexander,  who>  immedi- 
the  new  government  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fa-  ately  appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp.  Napo- 
vorable  to  the  Jews«  Much  good  is  looked  for  leon  caused  charges  of  desertion  to  be  filed 
from  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  against  Jomini,  and  a  French  oomirmartial 
Spain.  European  and  American  Jews  have  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  death — 
been  invited  to  co9perate  in  erecting  a  syna-  a  sentence  which  could  scarcely  be  carried  into 
gogue  at  Madrid.  The  plan  of  dollar  subscrip-  execution  while  the  culprit  was  in  the  camp 
tions  has  been  adopted.  of  Alexander.    Jomini  behaved  in  the  most 

The  success  of  M.  Halevy's  mission  to  the  honorable  manner  at  this  time,  not  only  re- 
Falashas  of  Abyssinia  has  suggested  the  dis-  frising  to  divulge  Napoleon's  plan  of  opera- 
patch  of  that  gentleman  to  China,  to  inquire  tions,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  fimuliar, 
mto  the  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  and  ascer-  but  declining  to  take  part  in  ti^e  campaign 
tain  what  can  be  done  for  them.  The  Uni-  against  the  French.  Although  his  enemies  ac- 
versal  Israelitish  Alliance  and  the  Board  of  cused  him  of  having  betrayed  the  French  to  the 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites  co5perate  in  Russians,  N^oleon  emphatically  denied  the 
this  action.  statement.    In  1816,  while  visiting  Paris  with 

JOMINI,  Baron  Henbi,  a  Swiss  general  his-  the  Czar,  Louis  XYIII.  conferred  upon  him 
torian  and  military  critic,  bom  in  Payerne,  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  He  re- 
Canton  de  Yaud,  Switzerland,  March  6,  1779 ;  mained  several  years  in  Paris,  superintending 
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the  publication  of  some  of  his  military  works,  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  class  and  its  oppres- 
In  1822  he  retamed  to  Russia,  and  was  charged  sions ;  he  established  and  edited  Ths  Fe&ple^s 
with  the  military  education  of  the  Grand-duke  Fapm*  for  eight  years ;  he  wrote  books  and 
Nicholas.  When  his  pupil  ascended  the  throne,  tracts,  to  rouse  them  to  greater  exertion;  and 
Jomini  was  attached  to  his  person  as  an  aide*  all  this  without  fee  or  reward,  though  he  was 
de-camp.  He  participated  in  1828  in  the  Rus-  very  poor,  and  at  times  his  refined  and  accom- 
sian  war  against  Turkey,  at  the  oondusion  of  plished  wife  and  his  young  children  knew 
which  he  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  resided  what  it  was  to  want  bread.  But  he  had  entered 
from  1829  to  1858.  The  breaking  out  of  the  upon  this  contest  from  no  mercenary  motive, 
Orimean  War  again  called  him  from  his  retire  only  from  his  love  of  the  people.  At  length,  in 
ment,  but  he  bore  no  particularly  prominent  1848,  taking  advantage  of  some  of  his  expres- 
part  in  that  struggle,  and  at  its  conclusion  re-  sions,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  one  of  bis  most 
turned  to  Brussds,  and  in  1868  was  permitted  impassioned  speeches,  the  Government  arrest- 
by  Napoleon  lU.  to  reside  at  Passy.  Since  ed  him  on  the  charge  of  making  a  treasonable 
that  time  he  had  been  engaged  upon  various  opeech,  and  he  was  consigned  to  prison  for 
worbs  of  military  history.  He  ranked  as  one  two  years.  For  nineteen  months  of  that  time 
of  the  most  profound  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  he  was  deprived  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  his 
and  his  works  are  counted  among  the  standard  family  were  suffered  to  starve,  while  his  letters 
text  -  books.  His  chief  publi(»tions  were :  from  them  were  kept  back  for  three  months  at 
^^Principesde  la  strategic  ^'  (Svols.  8vo,  Paris,  a  time,  and  he  was  unable  to  learn  whether 
1818) ;  ^'  Vie  politique  et  mihtaire  de  Napo-  the  cholera,  then  fearfully  prevalent,  had  or  had 
l^on,  racont6e  par  Ini-m^me  an  tribunal  de  not  carried  them  off.  His  uncle,  Hilton  An- 
O^sar.d' Alexandre  et  de  Fr6d6ric  "  (4  vols*  nealey,  being  near  death,  sent  to  him  in  prison 
8voi,  Paris,  1827);  *^  Tableau  analytique  des  offering  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  $10,000 
principalee  combinaisons  de  la  guerre  et  de  per  annum,  if  he  would  abandon  his  radical 
lenrs  rapports  avec  la  politique  des  ^tats  *'  (4th  course,  and  the  advooaey  of  the  cause  of  the 
ed.,  8t  Petersburg,  1886);  *^  Precis  de  Tart  de  Ohartists.  Suffering  both  in  his  own  person  and 
la  guerre,  on  nouveau  tableau  analytique  des  in  the  fate  of  his  hapless  family,  it  was  a  great 
principales  combinaisons  de  la  strategic,  de  la  temptation ;  but  he  put  it  from  him  without 
grande  tactique  et  de  la  politique  mihtaire  (6th  hesitation,  preferring  to  starve  rather  than 


(Pans,  1849).  Parliament  was  compelled  to  investigate  his 
J02^ES,  £BNEeT,  an  English  radical  jour-  treatment.  During  his  confinement,  he  wrote 
naliat,  reformer,  and  orator,  bom  in  Berlin,  a  poem,  *^  The  Revolt  of  Hindostan,''  with  his 
Prussia,  January  22,  1819 ;  died  in  London,  own  blood  upon  the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book. 
January  26, 1869.  He  was  of  the  old  Norman  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  of 
stock ;  his  father,  a  brave  and  ^^ant  Eng-  all  his  writings,  and  its  polished  invective  ex- 
lishmaD,  was  a  nu^or  in  the  16th  Hussars  of  cited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  much  as 
the  Hanoverian  contingent,  and  Ernest  I.,  Elng  he  disliked  Jones's  political  views.  He  was 
of  Hanover,  was  his  godfather.  He  was  very  discharged  from  prison,  at  last,  to  find  his  gifted 
thoroughly  educated,  speaking  and  writing  wife  dying  of  her  privations  and  sufferings,  and 
fluently  all  the  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  himself  compelled  to  resume  with  broken  health 
and  becoming  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  the  old  wai^e.  He  was  now,  however,  more 
European  states,  and  graduated  with  distinc-  discreet,  though  no  less  bitter.  He  had  been  a 
tion  at  the  OoUege  of  St.  Michael,  Luneburg.  candidate  for  Parliament  before  his  imprison- 
In  1841,  with  this  superior  education,  and  en-  ment,  and  was  so  again  in  1853  and  1857,  but  was 
dowed  with  remarkable  abiUtiea,  with  an  elo-  defeated  each  time.  He  stUl  labored  on  for  the 
quence  which  to  his  dying  day  carried  the  people  and  with  increasing  chances  of  a  partial 
masses  as  by  storm,  with  the  most  indomitable  success.  He  was  not  destined  to  see  any  of  the 
energy,  a  zealous  patriotism,  a  fierce  hatred  of  reforms  he  sought  for  completely  achieved,  but 
class  legislation,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  he  was  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
to  the  cause  of  tiie  common  people,  Jones  were  approaching.  He  declared  for  universal 
came  to  England,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  suffrage,  and  he  saw  the  number  of  voters  in 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  with  great  Englimd  more  than  doubled ;  for  the  vote  by 
success.  In  1844  he  flung  himself  into  the  ballot,  which  the  present  Parliament  will  prob- 
cause  of  the  people,  embarking  in  the  Ohartist  ably  grant;  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
movement  with  all  that  earnestness  and  im-  Irish  Church,  which  is  already  ordered;  for  the 
petnonsness  which  always  characterized  him.  extirpation  of  the  English  establishment,  which 
The  Ohartist  movement  was  taking  form  and  is  inevitable,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
character,  and  Jones  was  from  the  first  its  of  Lords,  which  cannot  be  very  long  delayed, 
leader.  He  lectured,  he  ccmdncted  open-air  These  measures,  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
meetings,  in  which  by  his  fiery  eloquence  and  seemed  so  horrible  to  the  minds  of  the  middle 
his  severe  denunciations  he  brought  the  class  in  Great  Britain,  are  all  now  advocated 
passions  of  the  masses  to  fever-heat  in  their  by  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation.    Mr. 
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Jones  devoted  considerable  attention  to  po-  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  168 G, 

etical  composition  from  1868  to  1860.    His  and  M.  A»  in  1841.    In  1889  he  was  appointed 

**  Battle  Day  "  appeared  in  1855 ;  **  The  Painter  G^logioal  Sorveyor  of  the  colony  (tf  Newfound* 

of  Florence,"  and  *^  The  Emperor's  Vigil,"  in  land,  and  retomed  to  England  the  following 

1856;  ^^Beldagon  Church,"  and  ^^Corayda,"  in  year.    In  1842  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Ad- 

1860.    They  are  all  fervid,  and  exhibit  ahigh  miralty,  naturalist  to  H.  M.  8.  ily,  which  was 

degree  of  poetic  talenl^  but,  like  our  own  then  about  to  proceed  on  a  surveying  and  ex- 

Whittier,  the   versification    would   doubtless  ploring  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Australia  and 

have  been  more  perfect  and  melodious  had  he  New  Guinea.    In  September,  1846,  he  was  a»- 

not  ^^run  an  opinion  milL"    Upon  the  extinc-  signed  to  a  post  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 

lion  of  Chartism,  in  1858^  he  resumed  practice  the  United  luDgdom,  under  the  late  Sir  H.  J>e 

us  a  barrister  on  the  Northern  Circuit.    He  la  Beeche,  the  Director-GeneraL    In  Novem- 

had  been  a  candidate  in  Manchester  for  the  ber,  1860,  he  was  transferred  to  Ireland,  as 

present  Parliament,  had  received  10,746  votes,  local  director  of  that  branch  of  the  survey ; 

and,  though  his  opponent  had  been  declared  and  on  the  establishment  of  scientific  lecture* 

elected,  he  would  probably  have  received  the  ships  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  under 

seat,    as   that   opponent   was   unseated    for  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  M.  D.,  in  1854,  he  was  also 

bribery.    He  would  also  have  been  elected  for  elected  Lecturer  on  Geology  to  that  institn- 

Drogheda,  had  his  health  permitted  him  to  be  tion.  He  was  tiieauthor  of  many  valuable  geolo- 

a  candidate.  gical  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 

JUKES,  Joseph  Bbete,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  an  '^Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Auft- 

ominent   geologist   and   writer   on    physical  tralia;"  ^^  Popular  Physical  Geology ;  "  '^The 

science,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  bom  near  Student's  Manual  of  Geology ; "  *^  Geology  of 

Birmingham,  October  10, 1811 ;  died  in  Dublin,  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-field;  "  and  nu- 

July  29,  1869.    He  was  educated  at  the  Gram-  merous  papers  on  geological  subjects  in  the 

mar  School,  Wolverhampton,  King  Edward's  journals  and  periodicals  of  those  societies.  He 

School,  Birmingham,  and  at  St.  Jolm's  College,  was  a  fellow  of  several  learned  societies. 
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EIANSAS.    The  liabilities  of  the  State  gov-  age  wages  paid  to  male  teachers,  $87.07  per 

emment  of  Kansas,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  month ;  decrease,  $2.49.    The  average  wages 

consisting  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  various  paid   to  female  teachers,    $28.98;    decrease, 

classes,  and  10  per  cent  bonds  (Agricultural  $12.    The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' wages 

College),  with  outstanding  State  and  Territorial  in  public  schoola,  $292,719.74.     Increase  for 

warrants  and  taxes  overpaid  by  sundry  coun-  the  year,  $88,844.40.    Tlie  amount  raised  for 

ties,  amounted  to  $1,771,107.94;  and  the  re-  public  schools,  $665,811.17;   increase,  $1S6,- 

sources,  in  unpaid  taxes  levied  in  the  years  1 86 1  096. 59.    The  number  of  log  school-houses,  888 ; 

to  1868,  with  amount  in  treasury  (Treasury  frame,  606;  brick,  85;  stone,  224;  and  the  total 

Military),  were  $809,550.48.   The  total  receipts  value  of  school  bonds,  $7,081,892.  The  number 

from  aU  sources  during  the  year  were,  $1,835,-  of  students  in  the  State  University  was  143 ; 

841.05 ;  the  total  disbursements  during  this  pe-  the  library  connected  therewith  has  received 

riod,  $1,287,250.68,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  and  an  increase  of  over  2,000  volumes.    Avalu- 

treasury  of  $48,091.62.  able  astronomical  transit  was  recently  donated. 

An  increase  of  the  district  schools  shows  the  and  an  observatory- wing  has  also  been  added 
interest  taken  in  education:  885  have  been  to  the  building.  The  Agricultural  College  con- 
added  to  the  number  during  the  year,  showing  tains  173  students,  and  rapid  progress  is  taking 
a  total  of  1,707  schools.  The  number  of  male  place  in  all  the  departments.  - 
pupils,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  In- 
was  48,007,  showing  an  increase  of  7,761.  sane  Asylum  for  the  past  twelve  months  was 
The  number  of  females  of  school  ages  was  81 ;  and  during  the  year  the  number  treated 
44,510,  being  an  increase  of  8,606 ;  and  the  was  55 ;  discharged,  18 ;  died,  1.  The  traa- 
whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  com-  teesestimated  the  annual  expenses  at  $9, 000. 
mon  schools,  58,681;  increase  for  the  year.  The  Blind  Asylum  contwned  20  pupils  in 
13,541.  Number  of  pupils  in  select  schools,  attendance  during  the  year ;  two  were  dis- 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  2,788 ;  decrease,  615.  charged,  and  one  died.  The  estimate,  by  the 
The  whole  number  in  public  schools  and  oth-  trustees,  for  the  year's  current  expenses,  was 
er  institutions  of  learning,  61,465 ;  increase,  $8,600 ;  building  purposes,  etc.,  $6,000.  Tho 
14,256.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  pub-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  numbered  84  pu- 
lic  schools  was  81,124,  being  an  increase  of  pils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the 
3,886 ;  and  the  average  len^h  of  time  pub-  expenses  were  estimated  at  $17,000,  which 
lie  schools  have  been  taught  is  five  months,  included  the  payment  of  all  salaries,  A  ver- 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed,  896 ;  fe-  bal  inaccuracy  arose  in  tibe  recital  of  the  fif- 
male  teachers,  1,118 ;  increase,  263.    The  aver-  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  as  incorporated  in  the  resolution  prominent  highways   of  the   continent,  and 

of  ratification  passed  hy  the  Legislature  at  the  Leavenworth  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 

previous  session;  and  the  Governor  reoom*  ^ssouri  Valley, 

mended  to  the  Legislature  that  the  mistake  The  Governor  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
shonld  be  rectified,  forming  as  it  did  an  im-  lature  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  route  from 
portant  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  theinteriortothe  sea,  which  will  nottax  the  la- 
nation.  The  Governor,  in  his  remarks,  also  borof  the  working-man  seventy-five  per  cent., 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  present  seems  a  simply  to  furnish  transportation  for  his  products, 
fitting  time  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  He  deems  it  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  Oon- 
npon  the  privileges  (political  or  otherwise)  gress  should  be  memorialized  on  this  question, 
placed  by  the  State  upon  citizens  fbr  partioi"  asking  that,  as  a  national  enterprise,  the  James 
potion  in  the  late  war.  He  said :  "  Probably  River  and  Kanawha*  Canal,  in  Virginia,  be  en- 
these  restrictions  were  justifiable,  as  long  as  larged  and  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
the  public  safety  demanded.  The  theory  of  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Government  is  to  regard  each  citizen  as  James  Bivers,  thus  affording  means  of  transit 
an  equal  member  of  the  State,  vested  with  by  water  from  the  navigable  streams  of  the 
important  and  active  rights,  and  nothing  less  interior  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  without  the 
than  a  consideration  for  public  safety  can  necessity  of  transshipment,  and  without  risk 
justify  the  State  in  depriving  any  well-con*  from  climate,  tempest,  or  on  alieii  enemy,  and 
dncted  citizen  of  such  rights."  He  alludes  at  a  cost  for  transportation  vastly  less  than  that 
alao  to  the  subject  of  assessments,  and  pro-  of  the  present  lines  of  communication, 
eeeds  to  remark  that  the  propriety  of  making  The  selection  of  public  lands  due  the  State, 
the  assessed  value  of  property  approximate  to  under  the  act  of  Congress,  September  4, 1841, 
its  cash  value  ought  to  receive  aue  attention,  was  made  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
It  is  evident  that  a  return  of  $100,000,000  of  Executive  of  the  State,  and  was  approved  by 
taxable  property,-  with  a  levy  of  eight  mills,  the  Secretary  of  the  Jbterior,  to  the  amount  of 
would  make  a  better  margin  for  the  State  495,552  acres. 

than  a  return  of  $80,000,000  with  a  levy  of  Except  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 

ten  mills ;  the  actual  amount  of  property  in  ment  to  the  Feder^  Constitution,  the  action 

each  case  being  equal,  the  amount  of  revenue  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  matters  of 

raised  would  be  the  same,  and  the  taxes  of  each  local  interest. 

individual  the  same.     Equitable  distribution  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1867  with 

of  taxation,  provision  for  prompt  collection,  the  Indian  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  states,  *^  their  land 

and  rigid  but  wise  economy  in  appropriations,  should  be  opened  to  entry  and  settlement,  but 
win  soon  make  the  financial  condition  aU  that  •  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 

could  be  desired.     Much  has  been  accom-  General  Land-office."     The  amount  of  land 

plished  in  the  construction  and  projection  of  ceded,  in  the  treaty  referred  to,  is  150,000 

railroads,  and  fiur  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  acres. 

expectations.  A  number  of  lines  are  now  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
in  progress,  and  the  construction  rapid,  and  duction  and  planting  of  grapes.  This  branch 
the  mues  now  in  use  must  at  least  be  nine  of  horticultural  wealth  has  caused  considerable 
hundred.  The  Gk>vemor  says  also  that  no  other  discussion,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  important 
agency  tends  so  much  to  the  development  of  item  in  the  products  of  the  State.  A  well- 
unsettled  regions  and  the  protection  of  distant  known  Western  authority  submitted  that  the 
frontiers,  as  the  building  of  railroads.  It  is  to  plaiting  should  receive  plenty  of  room,  say, 
be  hoped  the  Government,  in  their  land-grants  eight  feet  by  eight  feet,  on  elevated  ground,  and 
to  the  State,  for  farther  railroad  constructions  adds,  *^  the  Catawba  grape  can  be  successfully 
through  the  undeveloped  portions,  may  pursue  grown."  A  member  of  tne  State  Horticultural 
a  policy  that  will  protect  the  poineer  settlers.  Society,  indorsed  by  several  leading  growers, 
and  yet  enlist  capital.  The  advantages  already  advised  the  planting  of  those  known  to  the 
derived  from  those  portions  of  the  State  par-  initiated  as  "Ires,"  "Concord,"  "Crerelling," 
tially  developed  are  daily  becoming  more  ap-  '*  Isabella  Nortons,"  '*  Yir^nia,"  and,  lastly, 
parent,  as  they  promote  the  discovery  and  not  to  forget  the  "  mottled."  A  warm,  light 
availability  of  new  sources  of  wealth — ^like  soil  is  needftil,  well  underlaid  with  limestone 
quarries  of  building-stone  of  extraordinary  quan-  or  shale. 

tity  and  quality;  marbles  of  intrinmc  beauty;  Salt  is  abundantly  found  in  every  section  of 

minesof  coal  and  mineral  pigments  of  excellent  the  State,  and  wiU  form  an  important  and 

quality,  salt,  gypsum,  and  numerous  other  com-  staple  article.    Its  analysis  has  been  made  by 

modities,  the  presence  of  which  was  before  Dr.  Kindell,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

nnjmown,  or  but  little  regarded  or  cared  for.  Chloride  of  sodium 98.86 

At  Leavenworth  City  a  railroad  bridge  over  Sulphate  of  lime 76 

the  Missouri  River  is  rapidly  progressing  to  ChToride  of  maffneflium 25 

completion.     It  is  buUt  in  consonance  with  °^  ^^^ • ll? 

the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  lOO.OO 

and  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  equal  the  de-  As  a  wheat-growing  country,  Kansas  ranks 

mands  if  the  route  should  become  one  of  the  prominently.    The  average  yield  last  year  was 
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greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Presidents  desires,  is  perfectly  well  known. 

Union,  with  the  exception  of  little  Vermont,  When  the  President  first  concloded  to  take 

which  realized   16  bushels  per  acre  against  action  against  the  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  M.M. 

Kansas  15.6.    The  limestone  soil  is  specially  Noah,  surveyor  of  this  port,  received  a  note 

adi^ted  to  the  culture  of  this  cereal.    Both  from  Mr.  Kendall,  informingjiim  of  the  tenor 

spring  and  fall  varieties  seem  admirably  suited  of  the  forthcoming  message.  This  letter,  slightly 

to  the  soil  and  climate.  altered,  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  Tke  Ctntrier 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  aiid  Enquirer  the  next  morning.    When  the 

cultivation  of  timber  known  as  the  European  Senate  reached  Mr.  Kendall's  name,  on  tiie  list 

larch.     An  investigation  has  clearly  shown  of  i^pointments,  it  was  very  unwilling  to  eon- 

that  this  wood  is  applicable  for  domestic  pur-  'firm  it,  and  when  it  was  confirmed  it  was  by 

poses,  and  is  also  much  sought  for  buildings  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.    When 

and  railroad  purposes.    One  hundred  and  fifty  the  name  of  Isaac  Hill  was  r^ected,  a  long 

thousand  acres  of  wood  land  are  cut  yearly  to  communication  was  published  in   The  Nem 

sunply  the  demand  for  railroad  sleepers  alone.  Hampshire  Patrioty  calculated  to  make  ev«ry 

Much  fear  has  been  awakened  by  the  reck-  Jackson  man  regard  the  rejection  as  a  personal 

less  disregard  paid  by  settlers  to  the  forests,  affront.  There  is  little  doubt  of  Kendall's  being 

and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  its  author.  When  the  quarrel  between  Jackson 

be  made  to  the  Legislature  to  protect  them  by  and   Oalhoun  became  public.  General   DufiT 

some  stringent  enactment.  Green,  editor  of  The  United  States  TeUgrapk, 

A  woman's  rights  convention  was  held  in  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  sided  with  the 

September,  but  was  not  favorably  viewed  and  Vice-President.  Kendall  ibresaw  the  defeetion, 

no  important  action  was  taken.  and  gave  the  President  warning,  and  it  was  by 

KENDALL,  Ahos,  LL.  D.,  an  American  his  request  that  his  old  contributor,  Francis 
statesman,  politiciJ  leader,  and  publicist,  bom  P.  Blair,  came  to  Washington  and  established 
in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  August  16,  1789;  died  in  The  Globe.  In  1885  Mr.  Kendall  was  placed 
Washington,  D.  0.,  November  11,  1869.  His  at  the  head  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  he  worked  with  his  administration  here  was  very  successful.  He 
father  on  4he  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  freed  the  department  from  debt,  and  induced 
old,  enjoying  few  privileges  of  education.  He  Congress  to  adopt  an  organization  which  has 
then  became  anxious  to  enter  college,  and  after  continued  with  littie  change  up  to  the  present 
little  more  than  a  year's  preparation  entered  time.  In  1885,  while  he  was  rostmaster-Oen> 
Dartmouth.  Still  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  ab-  era!,  he  issued  his  famous  order  conoeming 
sent  himself  a  large  part  of  the  time,  in  order  the  United  States  mails.  On  the  29th  of  Jnly, 
to  obtain  means  for  support  by  teaching.  With  a  report  was  spread  in  Charleston,  South  Oaro- 
all  these  discouragements,  however,  he  was  lina,  that  the  mails  from  the  North  contained 
graduated  the  first  in  his  class.  He  then  studied  a  quantity  of  abolition  documents.  A  public 
law  with  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  meeting  was  called.  This  meeting  resolved 
subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  that  the  mall  matter  in  question  should  be 
and  in  the  spring  of  1814  moved  to  Lexington,  publicly  burned.  Accordingly  a  mob  proceeded 
Ky.  His  practice  not  proving  lucrative,  he  to  the  post-office,  seixed  and  rifled  the  mail- 
again  resorted  to  teaching,  acting  for  some  time  bags,  but  did  not  find  any  thing  more  inoen- 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay.  Removinff  diary  than  a  few  harmless  Northern  papers, 
to  Georgetown,  Ky.,  he  was  there  appointed  which  were  destroyed.  The  postmaster  at 
postmaster,  and  there  also  commenced  his  Charleston  reported  the  occurrence  to  Post* 
editorial  career  by  writing  for  a  local  paper.  master-General  Kendall.  He  replied  in  an 
His  writing^  attracted  attention,  and  in  1816  official  letter,  sanctioning  the  proceedings.  ^'•7 
he  accepted  a  position  on  the  stafif  of  The  Argus  am  satisfied,"  he  wrote,  *^  that  the  Postmaster 
(>;^TFe8^0m^mm^,  the  Statejonrnal  at  Frank-  General  has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude 
fort.  He  advocated  the  measures  of  the  Dem-  newspapers  from  the  mails,  nor  to  prohibit 
ocratic  party,  taking  also  a  special  interest  in  their  carriage  and  delivery  on  account  of  their 
the  common  schools,  and  securing  the  passage  character  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed.  But 
of  an  act  to  district  the  State  and  set  apart  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or 
one-half  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Com-  deliver  the  papers  of  which  yon  speak.  We 
monwealth  as  a  school  fund.  During  the  pres-  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one 
idential  contest  of  1824  Mr.  KendaU  was  a  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live ;  and,  if 
warm  supporter  of  General  Jackson,  and,  when  the  former  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  latter, 
he  took  the  presidential  chair,  Kendall  was  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them."  In  his 
called  to  Washington  as  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  next  annual  report  he  urged  Congress  to  pass 
Treasury.  Here  his  influence  was  soon  felt,  a  law,  for  which  he  framed  a  bill  himself,  for- 
and,  augmented  by  his  own  natural  secretive-  bidding  the  circulation  in  the  mails  of  ^*  any 
ness,  he  came  ere  long  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  print- 
secret  spring  which  moved  the  presidential  ed  paper  or  pictorial  representation,  touching 
pen,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  presidential  will,  the  subject  of  slavery,  "etc.  He  left  the  Cabinet 
That  he  ei^'oyed  the  utmost  confidence  of  Pres-  in  1840,  and  was  no  longer  heard  of  in  public 
dent  Jackson,  and  lent  his  pen  to  express  the  life.  President  Polk  offered  him  a  foreign  mis- 
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sion,  bnt  it  was  not  aoeepted.    In  the  political  whose  depredations  were  a  serious  anno  jance 
reaction  which  followed  Mr.  Van  Boren's  Ad-  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties.    At  the 
miniatratton,  several  soits  at  law  were  brought  request  of  the  judge  and  the  Commonwealth's 
agiuikst  Mr.  Klendall  by  disappointed  mail-con-  attorney  of  the  circuit  in  which  these  dis- 
traotora,  whose  monopolies  he  had  so  sternly  orders  occurred,  Gtoremor  Stephenson  with- 
resisted,  in  rescuing  the  Government  from  the  out  delay  called  out  the  militia,  both  infantry 
preasure  of  debt  they  were  imposing  upon  it.  and  cavalry,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Declining  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  official  law ;  order  was  promptly  restored,  and  several 
privilege)  Mr.  Kendall  met  these  suits  alone  of  those  charged  with  violating  the  law  were 
and  at  his  own  eosL     In  1845  he  became  arrested  and  committed  to  Jail  for  trial. 
aaaociafced  with  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  As  the  regular  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
ownerriiip  of  the  telegraphic  patents,  and  the  sembly  are  biennial,  and  are  limited  in  time  to 
management  of  the  oiganization,  which  ex-  sixty  days,  unless  extended  by  a  two-third  vote 
tended  their  benefits  to  all  portions  of  our  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  it 
conntay,  and  to  moat  of  the  coontries  of  Europe,  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Le^latnre  of  the 
Unquoationed  as  are  the  merits  and  genius  of  preceding  year  to  hold  an  extra  session  during 
Pro£.  Morse,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  this  year ;  accordingly,  this  body  met  pursu- 
for  the  executive  ability  and  the  far-reaching  ant  to  acyoumment,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Eendidl,  that  great  invention  1869.   The  session  was  short,  and  the  acts  were 
would  have  been  long  delayed  in  its  extension  mostly  of  a  local  or  personal  nature.      At 
and  difEhsion,  and  our  oommunioation  with  this  session  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  with  our  own  Pa-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cific  ooaat,  might  not  have  taken  place  before  eidered.    The  vote  was  taken  on  the  12th  of 
the  dose  of  the  present  century.    Mr.  Kendall  Marchj  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
was^  devout  Ohriatian  in  his  private  life,  and  the  measure  by  27  nays  to  6  yeas  in  the 
took  a  very  aetive  interest  in  the  prosperity  Senate,  and  80  nays  to  5  yeas  in  the  House. 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Waahington.     The  An  important  measure  of  this  session  was 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  erected  in  1864^  was  the  provision  for  raising  money  in'  support  of 
built  almost   entirely   by  his   oontributionsi  the  common  schools  of  the  State.     The  bill 
he  having  subscribed,  at  various  times,  about  provided  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  fifteen 
$100,000  toward  its  erection.    After  its  de-  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  to  be  devoted  ex- 
atmction  by  fire  in  1807,  he  agun  contrib*'  dusively  to  school  purposes,  and  for  the  sub- 
uted  largely  to  have  it  rebuilt,  it  being  his  mission  of  the  Question  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
intention  to  establiah  it  as  a  memorial  church  •  of  the  State.    iTotwithstanding  the  proposed 
to  hia  wife.    Hia  total  contributions  to  the  assessment  was  three  times  greater  than  any 
chnrch  amounted  to  $115,000,  and  hia  con-  previotis  tax  for  a  similar  purpose  ever  before 
tribntions  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asyhun  to  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  Kentacky,  the 
ahont  $20,000.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  measure  was  carried  at  the  election  by  a  ma- 
Deof  and  Dumb.  Asylum.     He  waa  the  first  Jority  of  twenty-five  thousand  votes.    A  bill 
preeident,  and  remained  as  one  of  the  directors  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  establish- 
up  to  Uie  time  of  his  death.  Besides  the  above  ment  of  a  House  of  Beform  for  Juvenile  De- 
gifta,  Mr.  Kendall,  in   the  spring  of  1869,  linquents.    Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
gave  $10,000  worth  of  bonds  to  endow  two  act,  a  location  for  the  institution  was  selected 
misdon  schools,  and  just  before  his  death  he  in  JefTerson  County,  and  a  tract  of  land  con- 
gave  $15,000  more  for  the  purchase  of  lots  taining  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  was  pur- 
and  buildinga.    He  was,  for  some  years  before  chased  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.    The  work  is  now 
his  death,  prendent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  imder  contract,  and  the  buildings  will  be  com- 
of  the  Columlnan  College,  and  had  endowed  pleted  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  subjects 
several  scholarships  in  that  institution.     In  by  the  let  of  September,  1870. 
the  sntumn  of  1865  he  made  the  tour  of  The  political  canvass  opened  with  the  Re- 
Europe,  continuing  his  journey  to  Egypt  and  publican  State  Convention,  which  assembled 
Palestine,    being   absent    about  two   years,  at  Lexington,  on  the  27th  of  May.    Ex-Attor- 
His  investigation  of  the  questions  of  Biblical  ney-General  James  Speed  presided  over  the 
geogpraphy  and  literature  connected  with  the  convention.    The  only  candidate  chosen  was 
Holy  land  was  very  thorough,  and  his  ob*  one  for  the  ofSoe  of  State  Treasurer,  for  which 
servations  were  as  accurate  and  cooiprehensive  Mr.  £.  R.  Wing^  received  the  nomination.    The 
as  they  could  have  been  in  his  younger  days,  convention  adopted  the  following  platform : 

when  firiends  and  foes  alike  gave  him  the  i,    ,    .  m.  *             j*i.  •            ^^fx>^.*A  «* 

..<»»«4>«^An  /v*  Ko;«»<»  fi»n  aKioBf  Anil  mnui  in-  JBswZptfi,  That  we  reffard  thc  uiangural  Of  Prewdcnt 

reputatum  of  bemg  the  ablest  and  moet  m-  ^^^  ^  eminently  wSe  and  8onn<f,  and  pled^o  our- 

cisive  writer  m  Wasmngcon.  selves  to  support  nim  in  administering  the  Goneral 

KENTUCET.    Quiet  and  order  prevailed  Government  upon  the  principles  therem  announced. 

rerally  throurfiout  the  State  during  the  year.  .Beaoltfed,  That  we  heartily  recommend  the  radfloa- 

the  early  part  of  the  summer,  several  acts  tl?^  ^^  .*^®  fifteenth  amendment,  l>6li«jin»  *^*  >* 

of  violence  wU  committed  in  'Lincoln  and  ^e  JS^^  ^          ""           ^"^ 

the  a^ioining  counties,  by  marauding  bands  .Bg9olved[  That  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 

of  outlaws,  headed  by  one  Henderson  Gooch,  Sepublican  party— equal  rights  under  the  law— is  ap- 
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proved  by  ub,  and  we  pledge  ourselveB  to  continue  6  per  cent  boods  which  hare  matimd  and 

our  support  of  this  great  truth.  are  outstanding |n,M4  00 

iaawW,  That  we  denounce  the  wanton  extrava-  J  P«!  25^  kS3J  2£«"3«^*'S?ftm  SS  iwi' "  i  t^'ml  S 

.^...^^  ^p  Juyv  at.»4.^  <.^<T««.»<.««A..4-   «»v;<.v  !,«-  ««.  «,v,  Bper  cent.  Donas  niaturingin  iwoanaioBi..  l,iE9Jbhm3  w 

gance  of  the  State  government,  which  has  so  em-     Mllitaiy  bonds  maturing  in  1885 81fi!o00  00 

barrassed  the  finances  of  the  State  as  to  make  addi-  5  per  cent  bonds  maturing  between  1871  and 

tional  taxation  necessary;  the  unequal  administra-  1978 160,000  00 

tion  of  the  laws,  which  nas  made  lire  and  liberty  so  

precarious  in  the  State;  and  that  we  pledge  the  Ee-  Total $1,066,804  00 

publican  party  to  a  reform  in  this  matter  which  will  .    j^    ftmount  of  the  stockfl  held  by  the  Corn- 
restore  health  to  the  finances,  and  give  protection  to  .    .    «»*"v«««  v*  «««  ovu^ji^««wj«  »j  •-^  ^^»« 
all  in  their  rights.  miflMoners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  $1,287,- 

BetoUed,  That  the  national  debt,  ocoaaioned  and  858.46,  which,  with  the  Barplos  in  the  Treasury, 

necessitated  as  it  was  b^  the  rebelhon,  aided  in  the  together  with  the  loans  nuide*by  the  commis- 

sal  vation  of  the  nation,  is  sacred  and  inyioUte,  luid  gioners,  gives  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  State  OTer 

Mw?                ''"''"'      questioned  m  any  wise  .^  ontetonding  {ndebtedness  of  $888,294.96. 

Beaolmed^  That  wo  chum  the  admission  of  the  black  Of  the  loans  here  referred  to,  the  principa] 

popuktion  of  this  State  to  the  right  of  testifying  in  item  is' the  amount  of  $840,840.65  dne  from  tbe 

our  State  courts  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  upon  the  revenue  department  proper  to  the  State.     Tbe 

same  terms  accorded  by  hiw  to  other  classes  of  citi-  ajn^ual  current  revenue  of  the  State  has  been 

xens.    We  chdm  this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  most  r-r^.^"*  Av,\,l«ir^«of  ♦^\«o^Ti^  r.*^;.!!*.' 

helpless  people,  and  because  it  is  Hght.  insufficient  fpr  yews  past  to  meet  the  ordinary 

necessities  of  the  State  government.  To  sup- 
At  the  Democratic  Convention,  subsequently  ply  these  deficiencies  from  time  to  time,  the 
held,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tate  was  chosen  as  the  oppos-  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fond  were  em- 
ing  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  powered  by  various  legislative  enactments  to 
The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  make  the  advancements  to  the  revenue  de- 
August,  when  82,607  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  partment  whicli  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
Tate,  and  24,750  votes  for  Mr.  Wing— -Mr.  Sinking  Fund.  The  first  of  these  loans  was 
Tate  being  elected  by  a  minority  of  57,848.  made  in  the  year  1861.  This  insuffioiency  of 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  on  the  revenue  has  resulted  from  a  thoroughly 
the  6th  of  December,  when  H.  P.  Leslie  was  defective  system,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
elected  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  J.  H.  incongruous  and  inconsistent.  Many  aabjecta, 
Bunch  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  This  body  which  should  be  assessed,  and  which  would 
was  composed  of  86  Democrats  and  12  Repuh-  yield  a  large  income,  have  escaped  taxation 
licans  in  the  Senate,  and  92  Democrats  and  altogether  by  reason  of  not  having  been  on  the 
8  Republicans  in  the  House.  In  view  of  the  revenue  lists ;  while  many  of  the  items  on  the 
fact  that  the  term  of  Thomas  C.  McCreery,  •  li&ts  are  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  value 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  would  expire  in  of  other  property.  In  some  portions  of  the 
1871,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  United  Commonwealth,  property  is  assessed  by  a  spe- 
States  Senator  at  this  session.  This  matter  cie,  in  other  portions  by  a  paper  standard, 
was  taken  up  early,  when  a  spirited  and  pro-  The  revenue  has  also  been  weakened  by  un- 
tracted  contest  ensued,  in  which  Governor  equal  valuations  of  property,  and  by  a  £Eiilare 
John  W.  Stevenson  and  Senator  McCreery,  in  some  instances  to  collect  taxes  due.  The 
the  present  incumbent,  were  the  prominent  attention  of  the  last  Legislature  was  oaUed  to 
candidates.  The  contest  resulted  in  the  election  tiiis  subject,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  thor- 
of  Governor  Stevenson,  who  received  on  the  ough  revision  of  the  present  revenue  laws, 
last  ballot  117  votes — 67  being  necessary  to  a  The  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 
choice.  of  tihe  State  are  in  good  condition.  The  en- 
The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound  and  largements  and  improvements  which  have  been 
nrosperous  condition.  The  receipts  for  the  made  in  several  of  these  institutions  during  the 
nscal  year  ending  October  10, 1869,  were  $678,-  year  afford  greatly-improved  accommodations 
505.70,  which,  with  the  balance  of  $587,199.68  for  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  inmates, 
in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary, 
year,  amounted  to  $1,265,705.88.  The  expendi-  at  the  close  of  1869,  was  650 ;  84  more  than 
tures  for  the  year  were  $908,921.26,  which,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  vear. 
deducted  from  the  preceding  sum,  left  a  surplus  During  the  year,  efforts  were  made  for  the  in- 
in  the  Treasury  on  the  10th  of  October,  1869,  troduction  of  changes  and  improvements  in 
of  $856,788.42 ;  which,  added  to  $902,552.08,  the  prison  system.  A  plan  was  proposed  for 
the  amount  of  outstanding  loans  made  by  the  classifying  and  separating  the  oonvicto,  and  for 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  increases  giving  the  convict  on  his  restoration  to  liberty 
the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  State  a  portion  of  his  surplus  earnings*  The  provi- 
to  $1,259,885.50.  The  amount  of  the  State  sion  made  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  extra  ses- 
debt  on  the  10th  of  October,  1869,  was  $8,807,-  sion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  the  estab- 
177.52,  including  bonds  dedicated  to  the  school-  lishment  of  a  House  of  Reform  for  Juvenile 
fund,  and  not  now  redeemable,  to  the  amount  Delinquents,  is  intended  to  withdraw  from  the 
of  $1,648,288.52,  which,  deducted  from  the  Penitentiary  the  younger  class  of  offenders, 
preceding  amount,  reduces  the  State  debt  A  committee  of  three  was  also  appointed  to 
proper  to  $1,658,894.  This  indebtedness  of  visit  the  prisons  of  other  States,  and  make  a 
the  Commonwealth  consists  of—  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  prison  dis- 
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cipline,  with  a  view  of  introdaoing  needed  im-  The  General  Assembly,  having  determined 
provements  into  the  prisons  of  Kentacky.  to  test  the  oonstitntionality  of  the  Civil  Rights 
The  qneation  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  Bill,  counsel  were  employed,  and  two  cases 
United  States  bonds  for  State  purposes  came  involving  the  validity  of  the  act  have  been 
up  daring  the  year  in  the  County  Court  of  oarried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Jefferson  County,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  States  for  decision.  At  present  there  is  no 
by  Judge  Hoke.  This  was  the  first  case  testing  law  in  Kentucky  requiring  the  registration 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Gener^  of  births  and  marriages,  the  statute  for  this 
Assembly  of  Kentucky,  passed  in  March,  1867,  purpose  having  been  repealed  about  the  begin- 
providing  for  the  taxation  of  the  income  de-  ningofthewar.  The  medical  societies  through- 
rived  as  interest  on  United  States  bonds.  out  the  Commonwealth  having  urged  the  en- 
The  defendants,  the  Louisville  City  National  aotment  of  a  similar  law^  the  matter  was 
Bank,  claimed  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  brought  before  the  last  Legislature, 
was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  During  the  year  imjprovements  have  been 
impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts,  that  it  effected,  and  others  are  in  progress  on  various 
was  double  taxation,  and  not  uniform.  land  and  water  lines,  which  will  give  greatly- 
Judge  Hoke,  after  remarking  that  ^Hhis  case  increased  facilities  for  travel  and  the  transpor- 
brings  for  the  first  time  before  the  courts  the  tation  of  fireight.  In  railroad  matters  an  im- 
constitutionaUty  of  the  power  of  a  State,  portant  event  of  the  year  was  the  formal 
throngh  its  Legislature,  to  tax  the  interest  off  opening  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
United  States  bonds  for  State  purposes,"  gave  road,  which  event  was  celebrated  at  Louisville 
a  fall  review  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  point  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  length  of  the  road 
at  issue,  showing  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  is  106  miles,  and  the  running  time  between  the 
was  constitutiomil.  two  cities  five  hours. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  *Hhe  taxing  One  of  the  National  Commercial  Conventions 

power  is  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  must,  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  commencing  on 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  States  are  sov-  the  18th  of  October.    For  an  account  of  its 

ereign,  belong  to  them,  unless  it  can  be  shown  proceedings,   aee  the  article  on  Commeboial 

that  they  have  surrendered  it,"  he  said :  ** Every  CoNYEirnoirs. 

species  of  property  located  in  a  State,  except  Since  the  war,  a  growing  need  has  been  felt 

snch  as  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  is  in  Kentucky  for  labor  and  capital,  to  promote 

Bobjectto  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  thematericd  prosperity  of  the  State;  and  the 

and  the  power  of  the  State  exists,  by  virtue  of  subject  of  immigration  as  the  best  means  of 

the  authority  i^erent  in  the  State  itself,  not  accomplishing  this  end  has  been  increasing  in 

sohjeot  to  the  control  of  the  General  Govern-  interest  and  importance.    The  attention  of  the 

ment    The  right  of  taxation  exercised  by  the  last  Legislature  was  called  to  this  matter  by 

State  over  all  property  belonging  to  corpora-  the  Governor,  in  order  that  some  system  might 

tiona  or  individuids  is  older  than  the  Govern-  be  adopted,  either  of  cooperating  with  other 

ment,  and  a  sacred  right,  to  be  restrained  only  Southern  States,  or  of  acting  alone,  for  dissem- 

when  in  conflict  with  the  carrying  into  effect  inating  information  in  Kurope  showing  the 

some  power  belonging  to  the  General  Govern-  material  resources  and  the  industrial  advan- 

ment    The  Federal  Government  is  the  crea-  tages  of  the  State,  and  the  good  feeling  of  Its 

tare,  and  the  States  the  creator — ^the  Union  citizens  toward  immigrants.    It  was  suggested 

being  supreme  only  in  such  powers  as  have  to  the  Legislature,  that  Kentucky  might  es- 

been  delegated.     In  denying  this  you  deny  tablish  a  coigoint  agency  with  Virginia,  West 

the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  making  them  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 

mere  creatures  of  the  Union,  holding  the  same  preparing  accurate  statements  embodying  the 

relation  to  the  Government  that  the  counties  social,  pmitlcal,  and  industrial  statistics  of  these 

bear  to  the  State."    In  the  case  above  referred  States,  to  be  translated  and  published  in  the  . 

to,  the  court  said:  *^  If  the  right  were  conceded  various  languages,  and  distributed  among  the 

to  the  General  Gk>vemment  to  limit  or  control  different  nations  of  Europe,  in  order  to  remove 

taxation  in  the  States,  it  would  involve  the  any  prejudice  or  error  in  regard  to  the  country 

power  to  prohibit  ^eir  collection,  and  the  and  people  of  the  South,  that  mi^ht  exist  in 

power  to  prohibit  involves  the  authority  to  the  minas  of  emigrants  before  their  departure 

render  the  power  to  false  the  revenue  neces-  for  America.     The  rich  deposits  of  iron-ore 

sary  for  the  support  of  the  State  Government  and  the  vast  coal-fields  of  Kentucky  need  but 

useless,  if  not  impossible."  the  aid  of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  to 

Holding  that  national  banks,  although  in-  make  them  a  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to 

corporated  by  Congress,  are  protected  by  and  tibe  State.     Toward  this  end  efforts  have  al- 

sobject  to  State  law,  the  Judge,  in  closing,  ready  been  made,  and  greater  will  be  made  in 

said :  ^^I  am  unable  to  see  any  illegality  or  un-  the  future. 

fairness  in  the  enforcing  of  the  act  of  the  KING,  Jonas,  D.  D.,  an  American  Congrega- 

L^gislature.    I  find  it  as  a  law.  and  am  not  tionalist  clergyman,  and  missionary  to  Greece, 

wilting,  because  of  some  mere  mconvenience  bom  in  Hawley,  Mass.,  July  29,  1792;  died  at 

to  the  national  Government,  to  decide  the  act  Athens,  Greece,  May  22,  1869.    He  was  fitted 

unconstitutional."  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Moses 
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Hallock,  of  Pkdnfield ;  graduated  at  WiUiamB  in  1831,  after  the  Turks  had  vacated  the  place, 
College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  he  hecame  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  8oon 
1819.  Receiving  ordination  at  the  dose  of  his  after  this,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
seminary  course,  he  was  employed  some  months  Divinity  from  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
as  a  missionary  in  South  Oarolina.  In  1821,  at  Before  leaving  Syria,  he  had  addressed  a 
the  founding  of  Amherst  College,  he  was  named  *'  Farewell  Letter  "  to  his  fHends  in  that  coon- 
Professor,  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature ;  try,  stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  become 
and  to  prepare  himself  tor  this  office  he  re-  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  letter,  translated,  with 
paired  to  Paris,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  some  additions  by  Mr.  Goodell,  into  the  Arme- 

Erivate  friends.  While  sojourning  in  tnat  dty  nian  language,  found  its  way  to  Constantinople, 
e  received,  by  letter,  an  urgent  invitation  from  where  it  attracted  the  attention  and  awakened 
Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  of  the  Palestine  missi(»,  to  go  the  interest  of  influential  Armenians,  who  at 
to  his  aid  in  establishing  the  mission  at  Jem-  once  assembled  a  national  council,  in  which 
salem.  Relinquishing  Ms  connection  with  the  the  abuses  there  exposed  were  discussed  and 
college  at  Amherst,  Mr.  King  offered  his  ser-  severely  censured,  and  measures  were  adopted 
vices  to  the  American  Board  for  three  years,  for  their  removal  This  feirewell  letter  was 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  friends,  started  drculated,  in  modem  Greek,  by  Dr. King;  and 
without  loss  of  time  for  Malta,  and  reached  it  became^  with  others  of  his  publications,  in 
Jerasalem  in  April,  1828.  Haying  completed  1852,  the  basb  of  a  prosecution  against  him  in 
his  tluree  years,  he  left  Beirut  on  the  26th  of  the  criminal  court  at  Athens ;  where^  under 
September,  homeward-bound,  going  overland  the  pressure  of  great  popular  Excitement,  he 
to  Smyrna.  Remaining  several  months  at  was  condemned,  against  law  and  justice,  to 
Smyrna,  he  improved  the  time  by  studying  the  confinement  for  fifteen  days  in  a  loathsome 
modem  Greek  language.  After  reaching  Bos-  prison,  and,  after  that,  to  expulsion  from  the 
ton,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  was  for  a  kingdom  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  vigorous 
time  employed  in  promoting  the  missionary  protests  of  our  Government  and  the  efforts  of 
cause  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  American  citizens  when  in  Europe,  hia  confine- 
Meanwhile  Greece  had  been  deserted  by  Turk-  ment  was  but  for  a  single  day,  and  the  sentence 
ish  and  Egyptian  armies ;  and  the  Philhellenes  of  banishment  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Dr. 
of  this  country  were  sendi^  supplies  to  the  King  was  a  man  of  indomitable  eneigy  and  equal 
starving  inhabitants.  Mr.  !£ng  was  invited,  to  the  noblest  of  the  reformers.  In  a  single  year 
by  a  committee  of  ladies,  to  go  out  in  one  of  he  distributed  more  than  seven  hundred  copies 
the  vessels  loaded  with  supplies,  and  assist  in  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greece.  Prior  to  1857,  he 
their  distribution.  He  did  so,  and  arrived  at  had  translated  into  modem  Greek,  and  printed, 
ParoB  in  July,  1828.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1820,  five  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Society's 
he  married,  on  the  island  of  Tenos,  a  young  publications,  making  a  total  of  two  thousand 
Greek  lady  of  a  respectable  family  in  Smyrna,  five  hundred  pages.  At  his  private  expense, 
Mr.  King  was  reappointed  a  missionary  of  he  also  published  four  volumes  of  his  own  works 
the  Board  in  December,  1829.  He  had  pre-  in  that  language.  As  an  Oriental  scholar  he 
viously  visited  Athens,  and  made  arrangements  was  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  a  missionary  his 
for  residing  there ;  and  removing  thither  early  zeal  and  devotion  were  unsurpassed. 
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Oomte  de,  a  distinguished  French  archasologist  cherches  sur  la  d6couverte  de  I'lmprimerie,^^ 
and  traveller,  bom  in  Paris,  June  12,  1807;  1840;  and  "LeProc^de  Guttenbergd  Stras^ 
died  there,  March  21, 1869.  He  was  the  son  bourg,"  1841.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
of  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  known  for  his  devo-  1840,  he  succeeded  to  aU  his  honors.  In  1841 
tion  to  the  arts.  After  studying  at  the  Univer-  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  and  the  following 
sity  of  G5ttingen,  he  visited  Egypt  at  the  age  year  took  his  place  in  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
of  twenty-one,  aiid  from  th^ce  undertook  the  tions  and  Belles -Lettres.  In  1847  he  was 
exploration  of  Arabia  Petraa  in  conjunction  appointed  Curator  of  the  Antiquities  in  the 
with  M.  Linant.  Being  an  expert  draughtsman,  I^ouvre,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the 
he  filled  his  portfolio  with  sketches,  and  on  his  Revolution  of  Febmary,  1848,  when  he  was 
return  to  Europe,  in  1880,  commenced  the  pub-  thrown  out  of  office,  but  on  the  10th  of  Decern- 
lication  of  his  observations,  under  the  title  of  her  regained  it,  and  had  placed  under  his  care 
"  Voyage  de  PArabie  P^trde."  The  success  the  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  and  modem 
of  this  work  induced  him  to  embark  in  another  Sculpture.  After  a  journey  into  the  Nether- 
enterprise,  and  the  ^^  Voyage  en  Orient"  ap-  lands,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  artists  of 
peared  in  1888-^55.  The  history  of  the  fine  that  country,  and  also  a  work  intended  to  show 
arts  next  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  1839  the  state  of  the  arts  in  France  and  the  Low 
he  commenced  a  *'  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Countries  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  under  the 
Manidre  Noire,  et  son  Application  &  Tlmpri-  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  under  the  title  "LesDucs 
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do  Boorgogne."    In  April,  1847,  he  was  pro-  thousand  copies  having  been  bought  bj  the 
moted  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  pablio  in  the  space  of  four  years.    Bnt  it  did 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  the  more  for  its  author  than  merely  give  him  titer- 
Oreat  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851.    In  con-  ary  reputation.    It  opened  to  him  a  diplomatic 
sequence  of  difTerences  with  the  administration,  career,  and  he  was  appointed  attache  to  tiie 
lie  resigned  in  1854  his  position  as  Curator  of  An-  French  embassy  at  Naples.  On  his  way  thither 
tiquities  at  the  Louvre,  and  was  appointed  Di-  he  spent  some  time  in  Geneva,  and  renewed 
T^ector-General  of  the  Archives  of  the  Empire,  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Birch,  a  young 
in  1856.    A  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  English  lady  of  brilliant  talents,  a  superior 
elevated  to  the  Senate.    Hislatest  works  were:  artistic   education,  and  considerable  wealth, 
'•  *•  La  Renaissance  des  Arts  &  la  Cour  de  France,"  whom  he  had  met  the  previous  year  in  Savoy, 
m'hich  was  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes  and  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him.    The 
8vo.,  but  only  three  had  appeared  at  his  death;  acquaintance  ended  in  a  mutual  affection  and 
*^  L* Union  des  Arts  et  de  rlndustrie,"  2  vols.' ;  in  his  marriage,  and  Madame  de  Lamartine 
and  "Inventaires  et  Documents  pubU6s  par  made  him  one  of  the  best  of  wives.    After 
Ordre  de  PEmpereur."    Besides  these,  M.  de  his  marriage  he  became  successively  secre- 
I^aborde  communicated  numerous  articles  to  tary  of  the  embassy  at  Naples  and  at  Lon- 
the  Revue  ArclUologique^  the  Eevue  des  Deux  don,  and  afterward  ekargS  e^affairee  in  Tus- 
Mondegy  and  other  periodicals.  cany.    During  idl  this  time  Lamartine  was 
LAMARTINE,  Axphonse  Mabie  Louis  Pbat  enabled  to  live  in  splendid  style,  his  wife  hav- 
i>B,  a  French  poet,  historian,  and  statesman,  ing  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune,  to 
bom  at  Macon,  October  21, 1790 ;  died  in  Paris,  which  were  added  the  profits  arising  from  the 
!February28,  1869.    His  family  name  was  Prat,  sale  of  his  works;  but  he  did  not  neglect  to 
but  he  adopted  that  by  which  he  was  best  cultivate  the  muse,  although  several  of  the 
known  on  the  death  ofhis  uncle  Lamartine,  who  productions  he  published  at  this  period  were 
left  him  his  name  and  a  considerable  legacy,  not  considered   equal  to  his   earlier   poetic 
His  father  had  been  a  cavalry  mtgor  under  efforts.  Like  allpoets  who  have  seen  her  sunny 
the  monarchy,  and  had  married  Mile.  Alix  de  skies,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  her  grand 
Boys,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Inten-  monuments  of  the  past,  he  loved  to  sing  of 
dent-General  of  Finance,  and  granddaughter  to  Italy ;  and  in  one  of  his  poems,  deploring  the 
one  of  the  under-govemesses  of  the  duke's  decadence  that  had  overtaken  the  country,  he 
family.    Daring  the  Reign  of  Terror,  both  his  employed  certain  expressions  descriptive  of  the 
father  and  mother  were  imprisoned  at  Autun,  Italians,  which  led  to  a  duel  between  him  and 
and  only  escaped  the  guillotine  by  the  death  Colonel  P^pe,  in  which  he  was  dangerously 
of  Bobespierre.    After  that  event  they  occu-  wounded.    Toward  the  close  of  his  stay  in 
pied  a  small  farm-house  at  Milly,  near  Macon,  Italy  appeared  his  **  Harmonies  Po^tiques  et 
and  young  Lamartine  received  his  early  edu-  Religieuses,"  in  which  he  stood  forth  as  the 
cation  from  his  mother,  of  whose  gentle  man-  brilliant  and  ardent  defender  of  the  religion  and 
ners  and  loving  instruction  he  has  preserved  government,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  add- 
some  pleasant  reminiscences  in  his  ^'Oonfi-  ing  immensely  to  his  already  great  renown, 
dences."    In  1805  he  was  sent  to  the  college  This  was  in  1829, -in  which  year  he  returned  to 
at  Lyons,  and  soon  after  transferred  to  the  France,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Jesuits'  school  of  the  **  Fathers  of  the  Faith,"  French  Academy.    On  the  outbreak  of  the 
at  Belley,  where  he  remained  till  1809.    It  was  Revolution  of  1880,  advances  were  made  to 
at  this  period  that  he  formed  that  attachment  him  by  the  new  government;  but  these  he  de- 
fbr  his  young  neighbor  Elvira  which  he  has  dined,  his  self-respect,  as  he  said,  forbidding 
made  classic  in  the  history  of  Graziella,  in  that  he  should  take  office  nnder  the  monarchy 
^^Les  Confidences."  His  parents,  to  divert  him  which  had  supplanted  that  he  had  all  along 
from  this  attachment,  sent  him  first  to  Paris  been  serving.    He  became  a  candidate,  how- 
and  then  to  Italy.    He  rem^ed  abroad  for  a  ever,  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
considerable  time,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  the  result  of  which  was 
in  1814,  entered  the  army  of  the  Bourbons,  that,  dismissing  politics  for  a  time  from  his 
which  he  did  not  quit  until  the  close  of  the  mind,  he  resolved  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had 
^'Hundred  Days."    He  had  already  made  some  long  felt,  of  visiting  the  East.    The  book  in 
essays  in  the  way  of  poetry,  and  several  of  his  which  Lamartine  relates  his  travels  in  the 
early  dramas  were  regarded  by  Tcdma  as  full  East  has  obtained  a  world-wide  fame,  despite 
of  promise.    It  was  not,  however,  till  1820  its  extravagances,  occasional  inelegancies,  and 
that  Lamartine  took  an  acknowledged  rank  as  frequent  geographical  errors,  and  it  well  de- 
a  poet  of  the  first  order.  In  that  year  appeared  serves  its  great  reputation,  for  never  before 
his  '* Meditations  Po^tiques,"  including  numer-  had  poet  travelled  nnder  such  conditions,  and 
ons  pieces  which  at  once  gave  him  national  never  before  had  traveller  described,  with  such 
fame,  from  the  evidence  they  displayed  of  poetic  power,  the  varying  scenes  and  incidents 
commanding  genius  and  the  force  with  which  of  journeying  by  sea  and  land.    Lamartine 
they  struck  some  of  the  most  sensitive  chords  went  to  the  East  in  his  own  vessel,  equipped 
in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen.    The  volume  and  armed  by  himself.    He  took  his  wife  and 
had  an  immense  sole,  no  fewer  than  forty-five  his  daughter  with  him*   he  had  a  splendid 
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library  on  board;  and  he  fdmisbed  himself  ored,  with  its  ten  thousand  Yoioes,  for  the 
with  a  nnmber  of  elegant  presents  for  the  adoption  of  the  red  flag  as  the  fhtare  standard 
chiefs  he  intended  visiting.  He  travelled  of  revolutionized  France.  No  man  in  France 
through  Asia  Minor  in  princely  style,  and  knew  better  than  the  historian  of  the  Girofndiiu 
passed  through  a  number  of  stnking  adven-  the  terrible  significancy  of  that  cry ;  for  the 
tures,  all  of  which  are  given  in  his  book.  Un-  red  flag  had  been  the  symbol  of  the  Reagn  of 
fortunately,  he  lost  his  daughter,  who  died  at  Terror.  Stepping  forward,  boldly  but  ctdmly, 
Beirut,  which  sad  event  hastened  his  return  to  upon  the  balcony  of  the  H6tel  de  Tille,  and 
France,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  been  looking  with  the  utmost  self-possession  upon 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  the  ruffianly  and  brutal  masses  below,  some  of 
In  this  new  sphere  he  very  soon  distingnii^ed  whom  were  at  that  moment  aiming  their  rifie« 
himself,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  at  him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  distinct  that 
in  that  body,  his  speeches  being  all  character-  every  one  of  the  surging  crowd  understood 
ized  by  the  spirit  they  breathed  of  a  love  of  each  word :  ^^  No  1  for  myself,  I  will  never 
liberty.  Justice,  and  tolerance,  as  well  as  by  the  adopt  it.  The  tri-colored  flag  has  made  the 
eloquence  that  marked  their  style  and  delivery,  circuit  of  the  world  with  the  republic  and  the 
The  subj'ects  upon  which  he  most  frequently  empire,  with  your  liberties,  and  your  glories; 
and  forcibly  dwelt  were  such  as  the  abolition  the  red  flag  has  only  made  the  circuit  of  the 
of  capital  punishment,  the  Eastern  question.  Champ  de  Mdrs^  trailing  in  pools  of  human 
defence  of  literary  studies,  projects  of  law  rela-  gpre.  Ftw  la  tri-color  !  "  Touched  by  his 
tive  to  social  assistance,  etc. ;  and  in  discuss-  enthusiasm,  and  lifted  by  it,  for  the  moment, 
ing  them  he  aimed  perpetually,  as  the  great  out  of  l^eir  brutality,  the  mob  took  up  his  cry, 
end  of  his  pleadings  and  efforts,  at  infusing  the  and  shouted,  ^'  Vite  la  tri-color  !  "  till  Uiey  were 
spirit  of  Cnristianity  into  the  legislation  of  his  hoarse.  He  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  the 
country.  Meanwhile  he  still  vigorously  pur-  provisional  government,  which  was  the  first 
snedhisliterary  studies,  and  in  1885  published  step  toward  the  Republic  which  he  desired 
the  well-known  account,  already  alluded  to,  should  succeed  the  fallen  monarchy ;  but  his 
of  his  Eastern  travels.  About  the  year  1887  moderation  and  conservatism  did  not  long  con- 
Lamartine  began  in  the  Chambers  to  form  a  tent  the  restless  masses,  who  desired  anarchy 
party,  which  was  for  severed  years  known'  as  and  the  re^nactment  of  the  scenes  of  1793. 
the  Social  party,  the  main  object  of  which  was  Yet,  for  a  time,  he  was  tfa^  most  popular  man 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  country  by  im*  in  France.  He  accepted  the  post  of  Minister 
proving,  through  the  employment  of  moral  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisional  govem- 
agencies  and  the  wise  development  of  its  nat-  ment,  and  by  his  brilliant  and  carefhUy- worded 
ural  resources,  the  condition  of  the  whole  manifesto  to  foreign  powers  contributed  great- 
body  of  the  people  of  France.  The  seeds  ly  to  win  their  confidence  in  the  new  republic, 
sown  by  that  small  party  have  certainly  borne  which  their  vivid  recollection  of  the  terrors  of 
some  good  fruit.  His  infiuence  in  the  Legisla-  1798  had  led  them  to  regard  with  hostility  and 
ture  being  considerable,  he  was,  in  1844,  of-  fear.  Such  was  his  popularity  at  this  moment 
fered  a  portfolio  by  Louis  Philippe,  but  this  he  that,  although  he  had  not  expressed  a  wish  to 
declined,  and  gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  be  a  candidate  for  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  he  was  returned  by  eleven  different  depart- 
until,  at  length,  he  became  completely  identi-  ments,  among  them  that  of  his  birthplace, 
fied  with  the  movements  which  led  eventually  Through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  those  days, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  citizen  king,  a  result  however,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  defence 
to  which  his  famous  work,  the  *^  History  of  the  of  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  stoutly  resisting 
Girondins,''  is  believed  to  have  materially  con-  those  excesses  to  which  the  people,  in  th  eir  tem- 
tributed.  This  great  work,  which  at  first  ap-  porary  madness,  were  only  too  inclined  to  run. 
peared  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  Parisian  Jour-  It  was  singular,  nevertheless,  that  the  cause  of 
nals,  and  was  published  in  eight  volumes,  8vo,  his  downfall  should  have  been  the  suspicion 
in  1847,  does  credit  alike  to  the  genius  and  re-  that  he  was  conspiring,  with  Ledni  Rollin,  to 
publicanism  of  its  author.  The  part  played  by  give  the  ascendency  to  the  Red  Republicans, 
Lamartine  during  the  period  that  succeeded  the  whose  infiuence  he  had  thus  far  been  seeking 
flight  of  Louis  Philippe  furnishes  one  of  the  to  thwart.  He  opposed  and  personally  fought 
most  striking  pages  in  the  exciting  history  of  against  the  insurgents  of  the  June  insurrection, 
revolutionary  France.  Never,  perhaps,  has  but  his  power  over  them  was  gone,  and  he  re- 
eloquence  so  successfully  vindicated  the  magi-  signed  his  own  executive  office  and  favored 
cal  power  attributed  to  it,  as  it  did  in  the  case  the  dictatorship  of  General  Cavaignac.  At  the 
of  Lamartine  during  the  Paris  troubles  of  1848,  election  for  President  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
when  he  not  only  swayed  the  Senate  by  his  he  received  only  19,900  votes,  though  ably 
powerful  oratory,  but  tamed  and  held  under  supported  by  PeUetan  and  La  Gu6rronidre.  At 
control  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  mob.  That  was  the  election  of  1849,  not  one  of  the  eleven  de- 
the  grandest  moment  of  his  life,  when  the  in-  partments,  which  a  year  before  had  so  eagerly 
furiated  mob  which  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  voted  for  him,  chose  him  to  the  Legislative 
Yille,  recognizing  in  the  poet-statesman  its  Assembly,  and  he  only  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
master,  yet  unwilling  to  be  controlled,  clam-  Chamber  in  a   subsequent   partial    election. 
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from  an  obscure  district  where  he  was  per-  prison  at  Lyons,  and  became  from  1825  to  1880 

sonally  unknown.    His  influence  in  the  Oham-  the  secret  agent  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 

ber  was  but  slight,  and  even  his  eloquence  in  Belgium.    The  son  was  well  educated  at 

produced  little  effect.     At  the  time  of  the  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  early  developed  a  re- 

€soup  d*itat  (December  2,  1851)  he  withdrew  markable  talent  for  mathematical  studies.    In 

finaUy  from  public  Ufe.    He  was  at  this  time  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  published  an 

Eoor,  although  nominally  the  possessor  of  extraordinary  memoir  on  the  ^'  Theory  of  Num- 
ffge  tracts  of  territory  in  Turkey,  and  the  bers;  "in  1823  another  on  some  points  in  Ana* 
recipient  of  a  considerable  income  from  his  lytic  Geometry;  in  1826  one  on  the  General  Res- 
-works.  He  had  lived  extravagantly,  and  was  olutions  of  Undetermined  Equations  of  the  First 
deeply  in  debt.  A  large  subscription  was  Degree;  and  in  1826  a  volume  on  *^ Physical 
raised  for  him  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  Questions. "  He  had  been  appointed  a  professor 
friends;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  lift  the  in  the  University  of  Pisa  in  1822.  In  1830  his 
burdens  which  oppressed  him,  and  he  checked  political  views,  which  he  enunciated  with  great 
it,  and  went  resolutely  to  work  to  endeavor  to  freedom,  and  his  participation  in  the  unsuccess- 
raise  tiie  amount  by  his  literary  labor.  But  he  ful  insurrection  of  that  year,  made  him  obnox- 
-was  already  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  though  ions  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and,  through 
lie  wrote  voluminously,  his  writings  were  its  inflnence,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
mostly  of  ephemeral  character,  and  lacked  the  from  arrest  by  flight  to  France,  where,  through 
freshness,  uie  ^ace,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  the  friendship  of  Arago,  he  was  introduced 
earlier  compositions.  He  prepared  a  collected  into  the  circle  of  science.  In  1838  he  was 
<idition  of  his  works,  and  appealed  to  the  public  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  France,  and  was 
to  purchase  them  to  relieve  him  from  embar-  elected  the  successor  of  Legendre  in  the  French 
rassment ;  he  put  his  estates  into  repeated  lot-  Academy.  He  secured  the  friendship  of  Guizot 
teries,  in  whicn  he  urged  all  his  friends  to  par-  and  many  other  eminent  men,  though  his  flrst 
Hcipate,  and  his  later  years  were  spent  largely  friend,  Arago,  turned  against  him.  Honors 
in  querulous  complaints  against  the  public  for  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  abundance ;  he 
their  ingratitude  to  their  benefactor.  About  a  was  made  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  pro- 
year  before  his  death,  the  Emperor  offered  to  fessor  at  the  College  of  France,  and,  after  he 
discharge  his  debts,  amountinff  to  about  one  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrinaire 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  without  party,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Analy- 
exacting  any  conditions  from  him,  but  the  old  sis  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and 
republicanism  of  the  poet  led  him  to  refuse  charged  with  the  functions  of  Inspector  Gen- 
this  offer,  which  seemed  really  to  have  been  era!  of  Public  Instruction,  of  newn>ap6rs,  and 
kindly  intended.    The  death  of  his  wife,  in  of  the  public  libraries  of  France.    He  received 

1868,  rendered  him  more  unhappy  than  before,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  be- 
and  he  indulged  in  strange  vagaries,  forgetful,  came  editor  of  the  Journal  de%  Savants.  Pos- 
at  times,  of  his  own  grand  and  noble  career,  sessing  remarkable  capacity  for  intellectual  la- 
His  works,  besides  those  already  named,  were  bor,  and  great  industry,  Libri  accomplished  in 
his  beautiful  poem,  ^^Jocelyn,"  1835;  "The  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  a  vast  amount  of 
Fall  of  an  Angel,"  1838;  "Poetical  Miscella-  work.  His  "  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sci- 
nies,'^  1889;  "  Three  Months  of  Power,"  1848;  ences  in  Italy  from  the  Renaissance  up  to  the  ' 
"  History  of  the  Bevblution  of  1848,"  two  vol-  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  four  volumes, 
nmea,  1849 ;  "  Les  Oonfldences^"  1869 ;  "  Tons-  1838-^41,  is  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  abil- 
aaint  TOuverture,"  a  dramatic  poem,  1850;  ity,  and  will  always  be  the  standard  history  of 
"The  New  Confidences,"  1851;  "Genevieve,  those  sciences  for  that  period;  but  it  excited 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Savant,"  1851 ;  "  The  Tailor  the  displeasure  of  Arago  and  some  of  the 
of  St.  Point,"  1851 ;  "Graziello,"  1852;  "His-  French  mathematicians  because  it  demon- 
toryof  theBestoration,"  six  volumes,  8vo,  1851-  strated  that  what  they  had  claimed  as  original 
'63;  "New  Voyage  in  the  Orient,"  1853;  with  them  had  been  known  two  centuries 
"  Visions,"  1852 ;  "  EKstory  of  Turkey,"  six  vol-  before  in  Italy.  He  also  published  during  this 
umes^  8vo,  1854;  "History  of  Russia^"  two  period  four  very  remarkable  treatises  on  the 
volumes,  1855 ;  "  The  Counsellor  of  the  Pec-  higher  mathematics.  Turning  his  attention 
pie,"  1849-'50;  "The  Civilizer,"  1851;  "Fa-  also  to  matters  connected  with  his  official  posi- 
miUar  Course  of  Literature,"  1856-'63.  His  tion,  he  published  "  Letters  on  the  Clergy  and 
complete  works,  collected  by  himself,  published  the  Liberty  of  Instruction, "  and  *  *  Recollections 
1860-'69,  number  about  thirty  uniform  vol-  of  the  Youth  of  Napoleon."  He  was  also  at 
umes.  this  time  editor,  not  only  of  the  Journal  des 

MBRI-OARUOCI  BELLA  SOMMAIA,  Gu-  SamnU^  but  of  the  JRevue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

GLiELMO  Bbvtus  Ioilius  Timoleost,  Couut  dc,  and  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Journal  des 

auItalianmathematician,professor,  author,  and  DebatSy  and  wrote  largely  on  bibliographic 

bibliophile,  bom  in  Florence,  January  2,  1803 ;  subjects.    His  patrimony  and  his  official  posi- 

died  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  September  28,  tions  had  made  him  wealthy,  but  this  and  his 

1869.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Count  Libri-Bag-  somewhat  sarcastic  and  haughty  temper  had 
nano,  who  sever^  years  later,  after  some  not  also  gained  him  many  bitter  enemies;  and, 
very  creditable  adventures,  escaped  from  the  when  he  proposed  through  M.  Guizot  to  give 
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his  magnificoDt  library,  very  rich  in  Italiaii  which  he  was  Biibseqnentlj  for  a  time  one  of 
books,  especially  of  histoiy  and  science,  to  the  the  deacons.  With  no  desire  or  taste  for  poHt- 
Frencn  nation,  on  condition  of  its  being  pre-  ical  life,  he  was  nrged  by  his  fellow-citizeiis  to 
served  together  as  the  Libri  Collection,  his  accept  of  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility 
enemies  began  to  circnlate  the  report  that  he  in  tiie  State  government.  He  served  ftt  differ- 
had  avuled  himself  of  his  position  of  Inspec-  ent  times  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legialattire, 
tor  of  Pablio  Libraries,  to  steal  the  most  vain-  and  in  1820  was  a  member  of  the  oonvention 
able  of  the  books  which  he  now  proposed  to  for  the  revision  of  the  State  oonstitntion.  In 
give  to  the  nation.  Meantime  the  revolution  1827  he  joined  a  colony  from  the  Second 
of  1848  was  drawing  near,  &nd,  jnst  on  the  eve  Church  in  the  formation  of  what  is  now  the 
of  it,  a  report,  bearing  the  signature  of  M.  Clarendon  Street  Church,  Boston,  of  which  he 
Boucly,  proeureur  du  Hoi,  was  drawn  up,  was  immediately  constituted  a  deacon,  holding 
bearing  date  February  4,  1848,  and  sent  to  that  office  untQ  his  death.  After  years  de- 
M.  Guizot,  charging  him  specifically  with  the  voted  to  mechanical  pursuits,  he  entered  into 
theft  of  numerous  valuable  works  from  cer-  a  prosperous  mercantile  connection,  under 
tain  libraries  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  the  firm  name  of  Jackson  &  linooln,  widdy 
demanding  his  trial  on  those  charges.  M.  known  for  its  fair  and  honorable  reputation. 
Guizot,  during  the  two  or  three  stormy  weeks  For  several  years  Mr.  Lincoln  was  president 
of  insurrection  which  followed  (the  overthrow  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
of  Louis  Philippe  occurred,  it  will  be  re-  ciety,  and,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
membered,  February  22-24, 1848),  had  no  lei-  the  mission  to  Burmah^  entered  with  his 
sure  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  this  report,  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  foreign  missions, 
and  the  document  was  found  on  file  with  his  of  which  he  was  ever  after  a  libersl  supporter, 
other  papers  at  the  sacking  of  the  Foreign  In  1824  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Office.  Libri,  meantime,  as  a  strong  adherent  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  an  office 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  threatened  with  politi-  which  he  held  twenty-two  years,  rendering 
cal  vengeance,  and,  like  the  King,  was  com-  invduable  gratuitous  service.  In  1838  he  vis- 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Then  fol-  ited,  by  appointment  from  the  Board  and  at 
lowed  his  trial  in  his  absence,  the  seizing  of  his  own  expense,  the  Cherokee  Mlsdon,  then  in 
his  library  and  effects,  his  condemnation,  in  North  Carolina,  and  became  warmly  interested 
default,  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  to  be  in  the  evangelization  of  that  tribe.  He  was 
forever  incapacitated  from  holding  office,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Newton  Theologi- 
Enowing  the  bitterness  of  his  foes,  Libri  did  cal  Seminary  in  1825,  and  was  for  many  years 
not  trust  himself  in  France,  but  he  protested  a  trustee  of  that  institution  as  well  as  of 
against  the  ixnustice  of  this  judgment,  and  Brown  University.  From  1846  to  1848  he 
demonstrated  that  the  most  valuable  books  he  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
was  charged  with  stealing  were  either  still  in  the  American  Baptist  Afissionary  Union.  In 
the  libraries  from  which  they  were  alleged  to  all  these  positions  of  responsibility,  as  well  as 
have  been  taken,  or  had  been  taken  from  them  in  Ms  every-day  life^  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
and  sold  to  the  British  Museum  or  other  col-  est  estimation  for  his  strict  integrity  of  char- 
lections  before  he  came  to  France.    He  also  aoter  and  thorough  devotion  to  the  cause  of 

twice  or  three  times  sold  collections  of  books  truth  and  justice.  

at  auction  in  London  containing  most  of  those  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 
books,  and  appended  to  their  titles  in  his  oata^  RESS  IN  1869.  Whether  we  regard  the  num- 
logue  sworn  copies  of  the  receipted  bills  of  the  her  or  the  quality  of  the  books  published  in 
second-hand  dealers  of  whom  he  had  bought  the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  we  can 
them.  But  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  speak  of  progress  only  in  a  somewhat  equivo- 
redress  from  the  French  Government,  and  tliose  cal  sense.  l%e  production  of  books  has  been 
who  advocated  his  cause  were  punished.  In  less  active  and  less  profitable  than  it  was  dur- 
England,  he  was  generally  believed  innocent,  ing  the  year  preceding,  and  the  number  of 
The  cloud  under  which  he  rested  broke  down  them  that  take  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  liter- 
his  spirits,  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  labors  ary  appreciation  is  proportionately  less, 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  clearest  intellects  of  The  causes  of  thia  depression  are  doubtless 
modem  times.  He  had  commenced  years  a^o  the  same  that  affect  other  departments  of  busi- 
the  Life  of  Galileo,  but  could  not  bring  hims^f  ness.  Special  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
to  complete  it.  effect  of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  to  fovor 
LINOOLN,  Hbman,  an  eminent  citizen  and  the  foreign  book-manufacture  at  the  expense 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bom  in  of  the  American  trade,  and  the  increased 
Hingham,  Mass.,  January  7, 1779;  died  at  Bos-  prominence  of  newspapers  and  periodicids  as 
ton  August  11, 1869.  He  was  favored  with  a  sources  of  literary  nutriment  to  the  mass  of 
carefhl  early  training  under  pious  and  judicious  readers.  As  these  publications  have  gained  in 
parents,  and  in  1798  removed  to  Boston  and  strength  and  in  solid  literary  and  scientific 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  whom  he  value,  they  more  completely  satisfy  the  mental 
served  till  his  majority.  When  about  twenty  cravings  of  their  readers,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
years  of  age  he  was  converted  and  became  portion  diminish  the  disposition  to  purchase 
connected  with  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  books.    This  form  of  competition  with  the 
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book-trade  is  not  without  its  oompensationB,  Oar  first  and  chief  attention  in  this  review 

for  it  cannot  be  bat  that  the  appetite  for  books  will  be  given,  for  obvioos  reasons,  to  the  con- 

is  stimulated  in  manj  cases  by  the  same  means  sideration  of  works  that  are  the  product  of 

that  dolls  it  in  others.    The  increasing  ten-  American  authors.     Other  hooks  pablished 

dency  on  the  part  of  book-publishers  to  have  here,  however  valuable  and  improving  to  their 

each  one  or  more  periodical  organs  of  com-  readers,  are  no  part  of  American  literature, 

mnnication  with  the  public  seems  to  imply  on  to  the  progress  of  which  thej  contribute  only 

their  part  no  dread  of  ii^jary  by  one  branch  indirectly.     And,  beginning  with  a  depart- 

of  their  business  to  another.  ment  of  writing  in  wnich  our  country  early 

The  diminished  product  of  books  may  be  gained  an  honorable  distinction — 
dae  in  part  also  to  the  draft  made  on  the  men-  I.  Histobioajl  Wobks. — ^We  find  the  field 
tal  energies  of  the  American  people  by  the  im-  still  cultivated  with  success.  In  the  class  of 
portant  public  and  social  questions  demanding  works  on  the  colonial  and  earlier  history  of 
attention.  It  is  a  very  common  complaint  that  America,  a  prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr.  Fran- 
many  of  our  best  men  are  apathetic  on  our  most  cis  Parkmairs  ^*  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.'^ 
pressing  public  interests.  Tet  it  must  be  that  The  part  played  by  France  in  American  dis- 
a  large  amount  of  study  and  thought  is  given  covery  and  colonization  was  a  happily-chosen 
to  matters  .of  this  sort.  To  the  pressing  politi-  theme,  which  Mr.  Parkman  has  treated  with 
cal  problems  bequeathed  by  the  civil  war,  which  admirable  diligence,  against  discouragements 
are  nearly  concluded,  have  succeeded  those  and  with  much  well-deserved  applause.  **  The 
of  revenue  and  taxation,  of  protection  and  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose/'  by  R.  H. 
free  trade,  of  woman's  suffrage  and  other  as-  Allen,  apologeticdly  reviews  the  relation  of 
suraed  rights  of  the  sex,  and  tiie  semi-political,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  the  early 
semi-ecclesiastical  issue  respecting  common-  Quakers  and  to  the  witchcraft  delusion.  These 
schools.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  important  and  other  related  matters  are  ably  treated  in 
matters  are  neglected,  but  that  the  best  thought  "Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Massachu- 
of  the  community  is  brought  only  so  indirectly  setts,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute." 
into  relation  with  its  governing  forces.  What  "The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Me3rico,"  by 
thinking  is  done  on  this  class  of  subjects  finds  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  comes  within  this  division  of 
expression  for  the  most  part  in  periodical  the  subject,  as  does  also  the  first  volume  of 
publications  or  on  the  platform,  and  leaves  less  "  The  Documentary  History  of  Maine,"  contdn- 
indices  in  our  record  of  authorship  ^an  it  is  ing  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine,"  by  J. 
entitled  to  by  its  intrinsic  weight.  Gt,  Kohl ;  as  also  some  reprints  of  old  works. 

The  absence  of  an  intemationid  copyright,  for  example.  "  A  Plain  History  of  the  Pequot 
besides  its  effect  on  tlie  higher  order  of  literary  War,  by  Jonn  Mason,  with  Introduction  and 
productiveness,  introduces  an  element  of  uncer-  Notes,  by  Thomas  Prince,"  "The  Sailing  Di- 
tainty  into  the  publishing-business.  The  defect  rections  of  Henry  Hudson,"  and  "Laws  and 
of  the  law  has  be^n  partially  remedied  by  the  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,"  by  E.  B. 
conrtesy  of  the  trade,  according  to  which  pri-  O^Oallaghan.  Among  the  records  of  our 
ority  of  announcement  by  any  house  secured  Revolutionary  history,  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
to  that  hguse  an  exclusive  right  to  republish  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
the  book  announced.  This  right  was  strength-  United  States,"  by  General  Henry  Lee,  has 
ened  by  an  agreement  with  the  foreign  au&or  deservedly  held  a  high  place,  but  of  lute 
for  a  share  of  profits.  It  is  true  that  this  years  has  been  out  of  print.  A  new  edition, 
principle  was  never  quite  strong  enough  to  edited,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  by  his  son — 
prevent  competition  for  the  profits  of  any  book  that  General  Lee  whose  abilities  made  the 
sare  of  a  very  large  sale.  Some  pretext  could  victory  of  the  Union  cause  in  our  late  struggle 
always  be  found,  as,  for  example  (to  refer  to  a  to  be  dearly  purchased — ^restores  to  circulation 
well-known  incident),  virtuous  indignation  at  a  book  that  we  "  would  not  willingly  let  die." 
liberties  taken  with  Lord  Macaulay's  spelling.  Lossing's  "  Pictoral  Field  Book  of  the  War  of 
a  wrong  which  wjis  expiated  by  an  edition  or  1812  "  has  the  unique  combination  of  history, 
his  History  that  deviated  from  Macaulay's  topographjr,  etc.,  which  gave  such  deserved 
system  of  orthography  as  often  as  that  system  popularity  'to  his  previous  books«  The  third 
differed  f^om  the  standard  of  Worc€»ter*8  Die-  volume  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  James 
tionary.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  Madison,"  by  William  0.  Rives,  completed  a 
several  instances  of  misunderstanding  between  biography  which  is  equally  a  history,  the  inter- 
leadlng  pnbliE^ing-houses  on  their  respective  est  of  which  includes  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
rights  in  the  works  of  popular  English  authors,  hition,  the  forming  of  the  Constitution,  and 
The  result  has  been  to  multiply  editions,  to  twenty-five  years  of  the  Government  of  the 
reduce  prices,  and  to  stimulate  sieJes  of  their  Uniied  States.  "  Mexico  and  the  United 
works,  thus  giving  additional  effect  to  a  mis-  States,"  by  G.  D.  Abbott,  contributes  to  more 
taken  copyright  policy,  in  subjecting  Ameri-  recent  history.  Materials  for  the  history  of  our 
can  authors  to  an  unequal  competition.  The  civil  war  continue  to  accumulate,  as  they  must 
effect  of  such  rivalries  on  the  interests  and  continue  doing  for  some  time  before  the  history 
morals  of  the  trade,  it  would  scarcely  be  in  that  posterity  will  accept  can  be  written.  Of 
place  here  to  discuss.  this  class,  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing's  third  volume 
Vol.  IX.— S5.    a 
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completes  his  "Pictorial  History."  Another  K.  Peirce,  an  important  contribation  to  re- 
Talaable  work  is  the  "  History  of  the  Seventh  formatorj  literature;  a  revised  and  enlarged 
Regiment  National  Guards,  State  of  New  edition  of  the"  Early  History  of  the  GathoUc 
York,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Church  on  the  Island  of  New  York,"  by  J.  R. 
William  Swinton ;  and,  if  the  author  just  Bayley ;  and  perhaps  its  relation  to  the  history 
named  will  pardon  the  collocation,  we  may  of  improvements  in  the  arts  would  place  here 
mention  Mr.  Raphael  Semmes'e  "  Memoirs  of  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Clermont^  or  liv* 
Service  Afloat;  "  tiie  chivalrous  nature  of  his  ingston  Manor  before  and  during  tbe  War  of 
service,  his  warfEire  on  unarmed  vessels,  is  but  Independence,  with  Sketches  of  the  first  Steam 
too  well  remembered.  Here  belong  the  reo-  Navigation  of  Fulton  and  Livingston."  In- 
ords  of  those  benevolent  societies  by  which  eluding  local  histories,  among  which  the 
the  hardships  of  the  soldiers'  lot  were  miti-  "History  of  Vermont,"  by  Hilfmd  Hall,  de- 
gated,  such  as  "  Incidents  of  the  United  States  serves  particular  mention ;  works  auxiliary  to 
Christian  Commission,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  history,  like  the  "Modern  Historical  Atlas," 
Smith,  a  volume  supplementary  to  the  more  by  W.  L.  Gage,  the  plan  of  which  is  excellent, 
complete  "Annals  of  the  Christian  Commis-  the  execution  less  so;  reprints  of  antique 
sion,"  by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  published  in  tracts,  school  compilations,  etc^  about  forty 
1868 ;  and,  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sol-  titles  come  under  the  hei^  of  history  and  ma- 
diers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio."    Rec-  terials  of  history. 

oUections  of  our  Antislavery  Conflict,"  by  the  H.  Bioobaphy. — ^We  have  given  two  or  three 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  aids  in  recalling  the  prologue  biographies  a  place  among  historical  works, 

to  the  great  tragedy.    Several  able  pens  are  Perhaps  there  was  as  much  reason  to  place  in 

understood  to  be  engaged  on  the  same  theme,  the  same  category  "  The  Military  Services  and 

whose  works  may  be  expected  to  have  place  Public  Life  of  General  Sullivan,"  by  T.  C.  Am- 

in  a  future  record  of  progress.  ory ;  the  "Reminiscences  of  James  A.  Hamil- 

Passing  to  Old  World  history  and  to  that  ton,"  and  "  The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  with 
of  a  higher  antiquity,  we  notice  "  Prehistoric  the  Secret  History  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
Nations,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Baldwin,  a  work  acy,"  by  £.  A.  Pollard;  though  the  latter  has 
of  historical  speculation,  to  which  the  praise  some  title  to  a  place  among  works  of  tlie  im- 
of  originality  cannot  be  denied,  but  which  agination.  The  first  volume  of  the  promised 
rather  opens  than  concludes  the  questions  it  "  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,"  by  George  Hdc- 
offers  to  investigate  ;  "  Ancient  States  and  nor  Curtis,  appeared,  and  foully  met  the  pablic 
Empires,"  by  John  Lord,  LL.  D.,  an  outline  expectation.  "  The  life  of  J.  J.  Andubon, 
for  schools  and  for  popular  reading ;  "  Manual  the  Naturalist,"  edited  by  his  widow,  is  a  de- 
of  General  History,"  by  Jobn  S.  Anderson ;  lightful  record  of  a  unique  career.  But  among 
"  Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present,"  by  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  dq>art- 
A.  Perry ;  "  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  or  ment  of  writing  in.  1869  were  clerical  biog- 
Yenice,  Past  and  Present,"  by  W.  H.  D.  Ad-  raphies.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  has  given  us  an- 
ams.  "  The  Great  Empress,"  by  M.  Scheie  de  other  volume  of  his  "  Annals  of  the  American 
Vere,  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Agrippina,  Pulpit,"  induding  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
hovers  on  the  boundaries  between  history  and  theran,  United  Presbyterian,  and  HDutch)  Re- 
historical  fiction.  formed  Churches.    "  The  Life  of  the  Rev. 

Of  what  may  be  termed  special  histories  sev-  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,"  by  Samuel  Miller,  and 
eral  have  appeared  during  the  year,  of  much  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
merit.  Such  are  the  admirable  "  Studies  in  D.  D.,  by  H.  C.  Alexander,  somewhat  tardily 
Church  History,"  by  H.  C.  Lea ;  the  "  History  commemorate  two  eminent  professors  in 
of  American  Socialisms,"  by  J.  H.  Noyes,  a  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Both 
complete  view  of  a  curious  sulnect ;  Rev.  J.  works,  the  latter  especially,  have  the  disad- 
F.  Hurst ^s  readable  translation  of  Hagenbach's  vantages  inseparable  from  the  composition  of 
"History  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  biographies  by  the  near  kindred  of  the  sub- 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  with  additions;  Dr.  Jects.  "  The  Life  of  the  Rt  Rev.  George  Bur- 
R.Anderson's  masterly  work  on  "Foreign  Mis-  gess,  D.  D.,"  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
sions,"  ripe  fruit  of  nearly  thirty  years^  service  Maine,  records  a  life  of  such  choice  culture 
as  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Board ;  and  and  unobtrusive  goodness  as  makes  the  biog- 
Judge  Amos  Dean's  "  History  of  Civilization,"  rapher's  task  especially  difficult.  The  "  Me- 
volumesl-6.  To  these  may  be  added  "Pic-  moir  of  Jared  Sparks,"  by  George  E.  Ellis, 
tures  from  Prison  Life,  an  Historical  Sketch  D.  D.,  is  also  a  record  of  a  quiet  scholar's  life, 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,"  by  G.  though  its  beginning  was  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Haynes;  "Baptist  History,"  by  J.  M.  Cramp  theological  polemics.  "The  Life  and  Letters 
— not  an  American  author,  but,  though  he  is  of  Fitz-Greene  Hcdleck,"  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  his  work  was  son,  revives  a  half-forgotten  literary  career 
originally  published  here,  and  thus  fairly  enters  with  something  of  the  old  enthusiasm.  Also 
into  American  literature— in  which  the  sub-  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seton," 
joct  is  treated  in  a  way  that  is  generally  ao-  by  her  grandson,  Rev.  Dr.  Seton.  "  The  Life  of 
ceptable  to  the  denomination  concerned;  "A  Gerard  Hallock  "  is  of  interest,  from  the  place 
Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  by  B.  long  occupied  by  the  subject  in  connection  with 
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the  newspaper  press  of  New  York.  Including  materialistic  scheme  which  tends  to  identify 
autohiograpnies  (as  of  John  Neal  and  P.  T.  psychological  and  physiological  activity  in 
Bamnm)  and  contemporary  biography  (as  of  man.  But  our  seats  of  learning  offer  Uttle 
Father  Hyacinthe),  and  ezduding  juveniles,  hospitality  to  such  ideas.  During  the  past 
about  thirty  works  find  a  place  under  this  year  several  works  have  appeared  in  the  de- 
head,  partment  of  speculative  philosophy.     ^^The 

III.  PoETBT. — Of  new  poetry  there  was  lit-  Science  of  Thought,"  by  Professor  Charles 
tie  of  a  high  order  produced  on  this  side  the  OarroU  Everett,  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
Atlantic.  "The  Blameless  Prince  and  other  Hegelian  logic.  For  a  metaphysical  treatise 
Poemi^"  by  E.  0.  Stedman,  and  "  Poems  Lyric  the  style  is  remarkably  vivid.  Professor 
and  Idyllic,"  and  "Alice  of  Monmouth,"  etc.,  Thomas  0.  Upham  hsjs  prepared  and  published 
by  the  same  author,  sustain  the  reputation  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  his  "  Mental  Phi- 
won,  by  former  publications.  "The  Oathe-  losophy."  The  "Principles  of  Psychology," 
dral,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  though  writ-  by  rrofessor  John  Bascom,  is  the  contribution 
ten  for  publication  in  1870,  got  into  circulation  of  a  forcible  and  independent  thinker  to  the 
within  the  period  under  review.  It  was  re-  science.  His  style  runs  too  readily  into  the 
ceived  with  a  unanimity  of  applause  which  pictorial  and  figurative  oast  of  expression, 
will  hardly  represent  the  maturer  critical  making  his  statements  less  determinate  and 
judgment  of  the  world^  though  it  must  be  con-  apprehensible  than  if  the  light  were  drier, 
leased  to  be  the  orownmg  gift  of  the  Muses  to  "  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  by  Pro- 
us  for  1869.  A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Low-  fessor  Joseph  Haven,  is  a  volume  (Svided  near- 
elPs  poems  and  of  Mr.  Whittier's  appeared,  as  ly  equally  between  the  two  branches  of  science 
also  a  holiday  edition  of  Whittier^s  "  Ballads  named  in  the  title.  The  philosophical  articles 
of  New  England,"  and  of  Mr.  Longfellow^s  are  more  critical  than  speculative,  but  they 
"BuUding  of  the  Ship."  Complete  editions  are  the  criticisms  of  a  strong  and  patient 
of  Longfellow's  Poems,  and  of  Edgar  Allan  thinker.  "Two  Letters  on  Causation  and 
Toe\  were  issued.  The  Poems  of  0.  G.  Hal-  Freedom  in  Willing,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
pine,  edited  by  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  have  an  inter-  Existence  of  Matter  and  our  Notions  of  Space," 
est  as  the  memorial  of  a  stirring  time  and  a  byRowlandO.  Hazard,  add  to  our  stock  of  origi- 
man  of  versatile  genius,  but  will  doubtless  fail  nal  speculation  much  in  weight  though  com- 
to  claim  permanentiy  the  attention  of  the  pub-  paratively  little  in  bulk, 
lie.  "Vagabonds,  and  other  Poems,"  by  J.  T.  In  booxs  in  the  department  of  Ethical  Phi- 
Trowbridge,  brin^  together  pieces  that  have  losophy  an  important  contribution  was  made  in 
gained  popularity  as  they  appeared  in  the  "  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law,  or 
pages  of  periodicals.  They  show  a  lively  fan-  Moral  Science  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by 
cy,  fine  feeling,  and  grace  of  expression ;  they  President  Mark  Hopkins.  He  has  been  claimed 
please,  and,  if  they  do  not  testify  for  the  author  (or  disclaimed)  as  an  advocate  of  utihtarian- 
"  the  vision  "  and  the  artist-power,  they  come  ism.  But  his  real  position  is  that  of  a  recon- 
very  near  it.  "  The  Woman  who  Dared,"  by  ciler  of  systems.  In  his  view  it  is  impossible 
Epes  Sargent,  has  passages  of  poetry  in  it^  but  "to  construct  a  complete  system  of  morals 
it  is  mainly  a  novel  in  somewhat  careless  that  is  either  wholly  intuitional  or  wholly 
verse,  with  a  polemic  intention.  Mr.  0.  G.  teleological."  "  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Sci- 
Leland  continues  to  give  us  Breitmann  Ballads  ence  of  Obligation,"  by  Presiaent  J.  H.  Fair- 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Butch  dialect,  and,  as  long  child,  nearly  coincides  in  its  theory  with  that 
as  the  public  do  not  tire  of  reading,  why  of  President  Hopkins.  Fichte's  "  Science  of 
should  he  of  writing?  Mention  should  also  be  Right,"  translated  by  Kroeger,  is  of  course 
made 'of  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Embury;   "Ti-  "intuitional." 

tania's  Banquet,"  etc.,  by  George  Hill;  "A  Chap-  V.  Social  Scixncs  and  Refobm.— Promi- 

let  of  Leaves,  by  Jeanie  G.,"  a  promising  be-  nent  among  the  topics  covered  by  this  general 

ginning  of  authorship ;   "  Western  Windows,"  title  is  the  emancipation  (as  it  is  called)  of 

etc.,  by  J.  J.  Piatt,  a  volume  which  gave  the  woman,  including  her  enfranchisement.    The 

author  a  very  favorable  introduction  to  the  advocates  of  this  social  revolution  among  us 

reading  pnbUc ;  and  "  Beautiftd  Snow,  and  seem  very  generally  to  have  decided  that  the 

other  Poems,"  by  J.  W.  Watson.    In  all,  we  burdenof  proof  is  on  their  opponents,  and  that 

count  nearly  fifty  volumes  of  verse,  a  few  of  their  own  function  is  merely  to  criticise  the 

them  new  editions,  or  collections  of  original  arguments  proposed  against  them,  which  is 

and  selected  poems.  most   effectively   done   on   the  platform  or 

rV.  Philosophy.— Mental  Philosophy  has  so  through  the  newspaper  press.    The  books  that 

prominent  a  place  in  the  courses  of  liberal  treat  or  touch  upon  the  question  are  nearly  all 

study  in  this  country  that  it  is  pretty  certain  on  one  side.    "  Woman's  Suffrage,  the  Reform 

to  be  represented  in  literature.    At  the  same  against  Nature,"  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushuell, 

time,  the  circumstance  that  the  chief  cultiva-  though  not  very  effective  upon  the  reformers 

tors  of  the  study  are  persons  engaged  as  teach-  he  argues  against,  commands  the  respectful  at- 

ers  in  our  colleges  determines  the  form  and  tention  of  the  non-combatant  miyority  who 

direction  of  the  philosophy,    A  reader  of  the  will  finally  decide  the  matter.     "  The  True 

periodical  press  finck  traces  of  the  modem  Woman,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton,  advocates 
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the  same  side  of  the  question,  with  more  and  Exploration,  have  been,  if  less  nmnerons, 
warmth  and  less  cogency.  *^The  Feminine  not  less  important  and  valuable  in  character 
Sool,"  by  Elizabeth  Stratt,  and  ^<  Man  and  Wo-  than  in  1868.  The  opening  of  the  Pacific 
man,  Eqnal  bnt  Unlike,"  by  J.  Reed,  and  Railroad  drew  visitors  across  the  continent, 
**  Woman:  Her  Rights,  Wrongs,  Privileges,  and  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  record  and  publi- 
Opportunities,"  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  deal  with  cation  of  what  was  seen.  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles 
the  subject,  if  not  with  the  dispute.  On  topics  gave  us  ^'  The  Switzerland  of  America,  or,  A 
more  or  less  directly  implicated  in  this  ques-  Vacation  in  Colorado,"  besides  embodying  the 
tion,  important  books  are,  "Essay  on  Divorce  substance  of  former  books  in  "  Our  New  West" 
and  Divorce  Legislation,"  by  President  T.  D.  "The  New  West,  or,  California  in  1867,"  by  C. 
Woolsey,  a  careful  record  of  facts,  exposition  L.  Brace,  though  in  some  of  its  statements  ob- 
of  great  principles,  and  a  testing  of  our  laws  solete  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  has  a 
by  means  of  them,  and  "  Moral  Reforms  sug-  value  as  history,  photographing  a  state  of  sod- 
gested  in  a  Pastoral  Letter,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  ety  some  features  of  which  are  in  a  way  to 
A.  0.  Ooxe.  "History  and  Philosophy  of  Mar-  be  "improved  oflf."  "The  Sunset  Land,"  by 
riage,  or  Polygamy  and  Monogamy  Compared,  Rev.  J.  Todd,  D.  D.,  and  "  The  Tosemite 
by  a  Christan  Philanthropist,"  seriously  argues  Guide-Book,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney,, also  deserve 
for  Polygamy  on  both  religious  and  humane  mention.  "  A  Winter  in  Florida,"  by  Ledyard 
grounds.  The  temperance  reform  has  called  Bill,  and  "  A  Guide-Book  of  Florida  and  the 
out  a  reprint,  for  general  circulation,  of  Mr.  South,"  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  have  an  in- 
Parton^s  articles  inquiring,  "  Will  the  Coming  terest  for  invalids  and  intending  emigrants. 
Man  drink  Wine  ? "  and  "  Does  it  pay  to  "  Adventures  and  Explorations  in  Old  and 
Smoke?,"  both  which  questions  Mr.  John  Fiske  New  Mexico,"  is  a  guide  out  of  the  beaten 
has  answered  affirmatively,  and  cleverly  argued  track.  "Across  America  and  Asia,"  by  Pro- 
for  that  conclusion  in  his  "  Tobacco  and  Al-  fessor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  has  gone  rapidly  to 
cohol."  The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  a  third  edition,  an  evidence  of  public  apprecia- 
capital  punishment  is  represented  by  "  Christ  tion  well  deserved.  "  Travels  in  the  £ast-In- 
ttud  the  Gallows,  or.  Reasons  for  the  Abolition  dian  Archipelago,"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore, 
of  Capital  Punishment,"  by  M.  H.  Bovee.  A  combines  the  interest  of  scientific  research  with 
contribution  of  importance  to  the  intelligent  that  of  stirring  personal  adventure  and  of 
study  of  our  financial  problems  is  the  Hon.  E.  exploration  in  an  unfamiliar  region.  "  Our 
G.  Spaulding's  "  History  of  the  Legal-Tender  New  Way  Round  the  World,"  by  C.  0.  Coffin, 
Paper  Money  issued  during  the  War  of  the  has  the  dash  of  an  enterprising  newspaper 
Rebellion."  Bastiat's  "  Essays  on  Political  correspondent,  and  narrates  in  unfailing  good- 
Economy,"  translated,  is  a  contribution  to  humor,  if  not  always  in  the  best  .taste,  the 
the  rising  discussion  of  the  protective  sys-  victories  of  a  Yankee  over  time  and  space, 
tern.  Questions  now  essentially  settled — ^let  "  Notes  in  England  and  Italy,"  by  Mrs.  Haw- 
us  hope — are  presented  in  diverse  points  of  thorne,  does  not  need  that  its  independent 
view,  in  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven^s  "Sermons,  merits  should  be  reinforced  by  associations 
Speeches,  and  Letters  on  Slavery  and  its  War,"  with  the  memory  of  our  peerless  romancer, 
in  the  inexhaustibly  witty  "Tribune  Essays,"  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  "By- Ways  of  Europe" 
by  Charles  T.  Congdon,  and  in  "  Conservative  attracts  by  its  unworn  topics,  though  the 
Views;  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  views  have  less  of  the  transparent  and  achro- 
What  is  it?"  A  kindred  topic  is  treated  in  matic  character  belonging  to  the  author's  earlier 
"  The  Chinese  in  California,"  by  D.  Cleveland,  works.  "  Our  Admiral's  Flag  Abroad,"  by  J. 
"A  Chapter  of  Erie,"  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  E.-  Montgomery,  commemorates  the  remark- 
has  an  mterest  reaching  beyond  the  imme-  able  cruise  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1807-'68. 
diate  subject  to  the  larger  concerns  of  legisla-  The  Hon.  G.  M.  Dallas's  "  Letters  from  Lon- 
tive  and  judicial  purity.  "  Popular  Amuse-  don,"  though  not  without  interest,  fell  below 
ments,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Craue,  and  "The  expectation.  "The  Letters  of  a  Sentimental 
Dance  of  Modem  Society,"  discuss  the  subject  Idler,  from  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
of  amusement  and  recreation  as  related  to  oul-  Holy  Land,"  by  Harry  Harewood  Leech,  not 
tare  and  the  moral  welfare  of  society — ^the  lat-  only  describe,  but  reproduce,  the  spirit  of 
ter  with  exceptional  vigor  of  argument  and  Oriental  life.  There  were  less  than  the  usual 
serious  and  witty  invective.  "  Public  Educa-  number  of  books  made  out  of  the  stereotyped 
tion  in  the  City  of  New  York;  its  History,  "grand  tour"  and  the  Guide-Books,  but, 
Condition,  and  Statistics,"  by  Thomas  Boese,  though  less  than  thirty  in  all  represent  the 
directs  attention  to  an  interest  now  increasingly  activity  in  this  popular  class  of  books,  it  will 
prominent  in  the  consideration  of  the  public,  be  seen  that  the  quality  is  highly  respectable. 
And  finally,  the  "  Journal  of  Social  Science,"  VIL  Physical  SonsifOES. —  In  this  depart- 
containing  the  transactions  of  the  American  ment  the  number  of  original  works,  exclusive 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Social  of  school  text-books,  is  not  large,  rrof.  J.  P. 
Science,  a  society  which  is  doing  the  country  Cooke's  "Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy," 
good  service,  is  a  repository  of  papers,  thus  and  the  "Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry,"  by 
far,  of  the  highest  practical  value.  C.  W.  Eliot  and  F.  H.  Storer;  "Our  Own 
VL  Travels. — Books  of  Travel,  Adventure,  Birds ;  a  Familiar  Natural  History  of  the  Birds 
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of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  L.  Bailey,  edited  ett  and  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  vols.  2  and  8 ;  "  Studies 

and  revised  by  E.  D.  Cope ;  "  Prize  Essays  on  in  Bible  Lands,"  by  W.  L.  Gage, 
the  Physicallndications  of  Longevity,"  by  J.  V.        Of  works  in  the  department  of  Didactic 

O.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Griscom ;  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould's  and  Polemic  Theology  we  mention  the  Ser- 

** Military  and  Anthropological  Statistics  of  mons  of  Rev,  F.  C.  Ewer  on  the  "Failure  of 

American  Soldiers,"  and  *'  The  Physiology  of  Protestantism,"  which  are  more  memorable 

Man,"  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr. ;   "  The  Annual  of  for  the  controversy  they  excited  than  for  their 

Scientific  Discovery  " — a  publication  which  an-  intrinsic  claims  to  attention,  though  they  show 

naally  improves  (as  there  was  need)  in  the  se-  considerable  literary  skill;  the  effective  dis- 

lectness  and  sterling  value  of  its  contents  —  courses  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Bacon  on  "  The 

are  the  principal.    To  these  we  may  add,  "One  Sabbath  Question;"  the  new,  revised  edition 

GreatForcethe  Cause  of  Gravitation,  Planetary  of  "  The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church," 

Motion,  Heat,  Light "  (etc.),  by  Crisfield  John-  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  a  polemic  under 

son ;  "  Physical  Media  in  Spiritual  Manifesta-  severely  didactic  forms ;  "  Living  Questions  of 

tions."  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D. ;  "Planchette,  or,  the  Age,"  by  the 'author  of  "The  Philosophy 

the  Despair  of  Science,"  by  Epes  Sargent,  and  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  and  "  The  Doctrine 

"  Wonders  of  the  Deep,"  by  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  Philosophy  of  the  Divine 

a  popularizing  of  science  with  a  mixture  of  the  Operation  in  the  Redemption  of  Man,"  by  the 

po€tical  and  the  flEibulous.    The  popular  inter-  same  author — treatises  which  show  something 

est  in  descriptive  science  is  mainly  gratified,  it  of  the  power  indicated  in  the  book  by  which 

will  be  seen,  by  the  reproduction  of  European  the  author  first  became  known,  but  "  following 

books,  it  afar  off;"  "The  Divine  Human  in  the  In- 

"Vin.  Theology  and  Rkugion.  —  A  com-  camate  and  the  Written  Word,   and  Some 

plete  list  of  publications  embraced  under  this  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement  older  than  the 

comprehensive  title,  especially  if  those  in-  Creeds,"  by  "a  Member  of  the  New  York 

tended  for  juvenile  readers  were  included,  Bar,"  marked  by  vigor  of  style,  but  more 

would  be  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  lit-  adapted  to  popular  impression  than  to  aid  in 

erary  merit  exhibited,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  critical  investigation  of  its  topics ;  "  The 

the  mental  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  Oneness  of  the  Christian  Church,"  by  Rev. 

community.    It  has  been  justly  observed  that  Dorus  Clarke ;  "  A  Doctrinal  and  Ritualistic 

the  wide  circulation  of  some  religious  books.  View  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  by  the  Hon. 

impossible  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  scanty  George  S.  Lacey:   "The  Church  Catechism 

literary  merit,  is  evidence  that  they  are  prized  Verified  by  Holy  Scripture,"  by  Rev.  William 

for  their  religious  character  alone,  a  fact  of  Schouler,  Jr.;  " The  Inspiration  of  Scripture," 

some  significance  to  those  who  imagine  that  by  F.  L.  Patton ;    "  Congregational  Church 

religious  faith  is  dying  out.  Polity,"  by  A.  Fleming;    "Christ  and  the 

Beginning  with  books  of  Biblical  Exposition  Bible,  not  the  Bible  and  Christ,"  by  Rev.  W. 

and  Criticism,  we  notice  the  completion  (vols.  A.  Muhlenburg;     "Bible  Handbook  Theologi- 

2  and  3)  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes's  "iNotes  on  the  cally  arranged," by  Rev.  F.  C.  Holliday;  "The 

Psalms;"  Dr.  Henry  Cowles's  commentary  Secret  of  Swedenborg,"  by  Henry  James — 

on  Jeremiah;   "The  Gospel  in  Enoch,"  by  nearly  as  close  a  secret  as  before — with  the 

H.  H.  Tucker;  Lange's  commentary  on  Ro-  mystery  of  Mr.  James  added;    "Spirit  Mys- 

mans,  and  the  volume  on  Proverbs,  Eccle-  teries  Revealed,"  by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 

siastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  Dr.  Noyes's  and  "  The  Question  Settled  :  a  Comparison 

excellent  Translation  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  between  Biblical  and  Modem  Spiritualism," 

LiUie's  learned  Lectures  on  First  and  Second  by  Rev.  M.  Hull.  To  this  head  may  be  reduced 

Peter ;  Dr.  A.  Nevin's  "  Popular  Commen-  volumes  of  sermons,  including  two  volumes  by 

tary  on   Luke;"   "Closing   Scenes   in   the  Rev.H.W.Beecher;  a  volume  by  Rev.  Charles 

life  of  Christ "  (Harmony),  by  D.  D.  Buck ;  Wadsworth ;  "  Sermons  in  Grace  Church,"  by 

"  Moses,  a  Course  of  Lectures,"  by  R.  A.  the  late  Rector,  Rev.  T.  H.  Taylor,  D.  D. ;  Ser- 

Hallam;  R^nan's  "St.  Paul,"  translated  (not  mons  of  Bishop  S.  Elliot,  of  Georgia,  with 

in  the  best  manner)  by  J,  Lockwood;    L.  Memoir;  —  of  Bishop  L.  L.  Hamline,   with 

R.  Paige's  commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Hibbard;  " E very-day  Sub- 

ment,  vol.  6 — ^Ephesians  to  Jude;  "Old  Testa-  jects  in  Sunday  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Col- 

ment  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths,"  by  lier ;  "  The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  and 

the  Rev.  L.  Abbott;  "The  Overture  of  An-  the  Guilt  of  Unbelief,"  by  W.  James,  with 

gels,"  by  H.  W.  Beecher;  "The  Wise  Men;  Memoir. 


Diction,"  edited  by  Ltlnemann,  a  revised  trans-  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Free- 
lation  by  Professor  J.  H.  Thayer;  Smith's  "Die-  dom  of  the  Will,"  translated  by  A.  E.  Silli- 
tionary  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  Professor  Hack-    man ;  "  Credo :  The  Supernatural  in  the  Bible," 
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anonymons,  bat  ascribed  to  Prof.  Townsend,  of  by  T.  W.  Waterman ;  "  Manual  of  Practice  in 
the  Boston  Theological  Seminary ;  "  Evidences  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  A.  A. 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,"  by  Charles  Boyce ;"  Court  Rules  of  the  IT.  S.  Supreme, 
E.  Lord;  "Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology,"  by  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,"  by  J.  H.  Bissell; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson.  Abbott's  "U.  S.  Practice;"  "Law  andPrac- 
Of  Devotional  and  Practical  Works,  we  no-  tice  in  Bankruptcy,"  byE.  Bump;  "American 
tice,  a  compilation  of  "Devotional  Thoughts  Commercial  Law,"  by  F.  Chamberlin ;  "Man- 
of  Eminent  Divines  "  by  D.  A.  ^arsha;  "  Miz-  ual  of  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts  on  Mannfao- 
pah,  or  Friends  at  Prayer,"  by  L.  C.  Loomis ;  turing  Corporations,"  by  S.  Bachelder,  Jr. ; 
"A  Garden  of  Spices,"  selections  jfrom  Ruther-  "Lectures  in  Harvard  Law  School  and  Dart- 
ford's  Letters,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  George ;  mouth  College,"  by  Joel  Parker ;  "Treatise  on 
"Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mount,"  by  J.  Sanderson,  Proceedings  in  the  U.  S.  Courts,"  by  J.  A- 

D.  D.;  "The  Christian  Worker,  a  Call  to  the  Murray;  AngelPs  "Law  of  Water-Courses," 
Laity,"  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Beach ;  "  The  Christian  edited  by  J.  0.  Perkins ;  "  Official  Opinions  of 
Pastor,"  an  excellent  treatise  on  Homiletics  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States;" 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin ;  "  Everybody's  Lawyer,"  by  Frank  Crosby. 
"  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  H.  A.  Besides  these  and  Digests  of  Precedents,  tbere 
Worcester;  "The  Holy  Communion,"  by  Dr.  were  books  of  local  interest  on  the  duties  of 
Morgan  Dix ;  "  He  that  Overcometh,"  by  W.  justices,  supervisors,  etc. 

E.  Boardman ;  "  The  Perfect  Man,  or,  Jesus  an  XL  Aet  and  the  Abts. — ^Art  proper  is  scan- 
Example  of  Godly  Life,"  by  Rev.  H.  Jones ;  tily  represented.  "  Art  Thoughts,"  by  J.  J. 
"God's  Thoughts  Fit  Bread  for  Children,"  by  Jarves;  "Sacred  and  Constructive  Art,  its 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  Origin  and  Progress,"  by  C.  NT.  Otis ;  "  Civil 

IX.  Medicine. — Under  this  head  we  note  Architecture,"  by  E.  Shaw,  with  "Treatise 
fewer  publications  than  were  recorded  last  on  Gothic  Architecture,"  by  T.  W.  Silloway; 
year,  though  the  discrepancy  may  be  more  in  "  The  Identification  of  the  Artisan  and  Artist, 
our  enumeration  than  in  the  number  actually  the  Proper  Object  of  American  Education,'' 
published.  Among  the  principal  may  be  men-  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  are  the  principal, 
tioned,  "  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  The  Arts  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
by  J.  Soelberg;  "Sleep  audits  Derangements,"  view,  include  the  useful  and  ornamental,  and, 
by  W.  A.  Hammond ;  Maxson's  "  Practice  of  speaking  generally,  the  practical  arts  of  life. 
Medicine; "  Paine's  "Practice ; "  "Diseases  of  Books  of  technical  instruction  on  a  large  vari- 
Children,"  by  A.  Vogel  (translation);  "Struct-  ety  of  topics,  from  farming  to  chess-playing, 
ural  Lesions  of  the  Skin,"  by  H.  F.  Damon;  will  find  place. 

"  Compend  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu-  Leroux  on  the  "Manufacture  of  Worsted 

tics,"byJ.  C.Riley;  "On  Intraocular  Tumors,"  and  Corded  Yams,"  translated  by  H.  Paine 

by  H.  Knapp ;  "Percussion  and  Auscultation  as  and  A.  A.  Fesquet,  and  "  Chemistry  applied  to 

Diagnostical  Aids,"  by  C.  Hoppe  (translated) ;  Dyeing,  with  Fesquet's  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar 

"Pathology  of  Bright's  Disease,"  by  W.  B.  Colors;"  " Manual  of  the  Hand  Lathe,"  by  E. 

Lewis;  T.  G.  Stewart  on  the  same  subject;  P.  Watson;  " Painter  and  Gilder  and  Yamieb- 

"On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Chil-  er's  Companion ;"  Loring  and  Jenny's  "  Prin- 

dren,"  by  E.  Smith;  "Causes  of  Infant  Mor-  ciples  and  Practice  of  Architecture;"   "Prac- 

tality,"  by  J.  W.  Thrailkill ;  "  Lectures  on  the  tical  Treatise  on  Portland  Cement ; "  "  The  Na- 

Study  of  Fever,"  by  A.  Hudson;  "Electricity  tional  Architect,"  by  Woodward  and  Thomp- 

in  its  Relations  to  Practical  Medicine,"  by  son;  Clarke's  "New  Method  for  Reed  Organs;" 

Meyer,   translated,  with    additions  by  W.  A.  StrtLbe's  "Drum  and  Tife  Instructor;"    Prof. 

Hammond ;  "  Family  Adviser,"  by  H.  Harts-  Welch's  "  Physical,  Intellectual  and   Moral 

horn;  "How  to  Bathe,"  etc.,  byE.  P.  Miller.  Culture"  (Gymnastics,  etc.);  ''If aval  Archi- 

X.  Ljlw. — ^Besides  reports  of  judicial  decis-  tecture  ana  Ship  Building,"  by  Commander 
ions,  some  important  treatises  appeared  during  Meade,  U.  S.  N. ;  "  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
the  year.  "Law  of  Carriers,  of  Telegraph  Steel,  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by  H.  L. 
Companies,  of  Innkeepers,  and  of  Bailments,"  Osborne,  LL.  D. ;  Prof.  G.C.CaldweU's  "  Agri- 
by  Isaac  F.  Redfield ;  Sherman  and  Redfield  cultural  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Chemical 
"  On  the  Law  of  Negligence ; "  Parsons  "  On  the  Analysis ;"  "  Long  and  Short  Span  Railway 


and  "of  Iiy  unctions;"  Abbott's  "Digest  of  "  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  vol. 

the  Laws  of  Corporations ;"  "  The  Bankrupt  I.  Theoretical  Mechanics,"  by  Julius  Weisbach, 

Law  of  the  United  States^with  Rules,  Forms,"  Ph.  D.,  translated  by  E.  B.  Coxe ;  Wallen's 

etc.,  by  E.  C.  Brightly ;  Parsons's  "Laws  of  "  Service  Manual  fornewly-commissioned  Offi- 

Business  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  cers  and  the  Rank  and  File ; "  Arnold's  "  Notes 

Forms  and  Directions ;"  G.  T.Curtis's  "  Equity  on  Horses  for  Cavalry  Service ; "  "  Earth  Closets 

Precedents ;"  an  enlarged  edition  of  Redfield's  — How  to  make  and  use  Them ;"  by  E.  War- 

"  Law  of  Railways  ;"^  treatise  on  "The  Laws  ing,  Jr.;  "The  Carpenter  and  Joiner;"  "On 

of  Set-off,  Recoupment,  and  Counter-Claims,"  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bitfl  and  Bitting,"  by  F. 
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T>wyeT\  "Elements  of  Taohygraphy,"  by  D.  Logic,"  by  A.  Schuyler;    "A   Two  Hours' 
1^.    LJndsley,    a  new  system  of   short-hand;  Course  in  Standard  Phonography.^' 
**  American  Chestnuts ;"  **  How  to  Treat  the  •    XUI.  Novels. — The  year  gave  us  a  novel 
Sick  without  Medicine,"  by  J.  C.  Jackson;  by   an  author  new  to  this  field  of  letters, 
**  The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden,"  by  "  Malbone,  an  Oldport  Romance,"  by  Colonel 
F.  E.  Field,  with  a  preface  by  W.  0.  Bryant ;  Higginson,  and  a  new  novel  by  a  veteran  who 
*'  Pictures  of  Edgewood,"  by  Mitchell,  with  had  been  supposed  to  be  reposing  on  her  lau- 
Photographic  Views;  "  On  the  Wing,  a  Book  rels,  "  Oldtown  Folks,"  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  "  Fair 
for  Sportsmen ; "  "  Hunter's  Guide  and  Trap-  Harvard,"  a  college  novel,  has  attempted  to  do 
per's   Companion;"   '^Mental  Photographs,"  for  our  most  ancient  university  what  Mr.  Hughes 
an  Album,  edited  by  R.  Saxton ;  **  Ten  Worldng  has   done   for   Rugby  and  Oxford.    Among 
Designs  for  Catholic  Churches ; "  ^^  Specimens  novels  of  a  secondary  order  of  merit,  a  high 
of  Fancy  Turning  executed  with  the  Hand  and  place  must  be  assigned  to  "Hitherto,  a  Story 
Footl/athe,byan Amateur; "Scott's "Fishing  of  Yesterdays,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
in  American  Waters ; "  "  Velocipedes,  and  how  But,  in  general,  for  satisfaction  in  this  sort  of 
to  nse  Them;"  "Base-Ball  Guide;"  "Gun,  reading,  we  fall  back  on  the  standard  British 
Rod,  and  Saddle,  by  Ubique;"  a  "  Treatise  on  novelists,  and,  after  Dickens,  upon  the  two  or 
the  Teeth  of  Wheels,"   translated  from  the  three  late  writers  for  whose  stories  our  pub- 
French  ;  Ludden's  "  Thorough  Bass ; "  "  Farm  Ushers  emulously  compete.    Some  French  and 
Implements  and  Machinery,"  by  J.  J.  Thomas ;  German  novels  have  been  translated,  and  met 
Courtney's  "Farmer's  and  Mechanic's Manufd;"  with  a  hearty  welcome.    Those  of  Erkmann 
"  The  Philatelist's  Album ; "  "  Manual  of  the  and  Chatrian,  from  the  French,  of  which  two. 
Railroads  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  H.  V.  Poor;  M.  de  "  The  Conscript,"  and  "  Waterloo,"  appeared 
Chateller's  "  Railway  Economy,"   translated  within  the  year,  and  those  of  Spielnagen,  from 
hy  L.  D.  B.  Gordon ;  "  The  Carpenter's  and  the  German,  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  de- 
Bailder's  Guide,"  by  P.  W.  Plumer ;  "  How  to  serve  particular  mention — the  former,  for  their 
become  a  Successful  Engineer,"  by  B.Stuart;  simple  truth  to  nature  and  history  and  their 
^^  Formulas  for  the  Strength  of  the  Iron  Parts  of  pure  moral  tone;  the  latter,  for  vehement. 
Steam  Machinery,"  by  J.  D.  Van  Buren,  Jr. ;  sometimes  lurid  passion,  and  the  evident  men- 
Qainn's  "  Pear  Culture  for  Profit ; "  an  en-  tal  power  they  indicate.    Less  powerful  but 
largededitionofDowning's  "Fruits  and  Fruit-  more  •  pleasing   and  immediately  popular  are 
Trees  of  America ;  "  "  Dictionary  of  Manufac-  the  novels  of  Auerbach,  of  one  of  which,  "  The 
tores.  Mining,  Machinery,  and  the  Industrial  Country  House  on  the  Rhine,"  there  have 
Arts."    We  have  given  these  titles  barely  and  been  rival   translations   and   editions.    Rev. 
somewhat  indiscriminately,  because  most  of  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  collected  "  The  Ing- 
books  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  titles.  ham  Papers,"  a  volume  of  those  short  stories 
XII.  Classical  and  otheb  Text-Books. —  for  which  he  has  shown  a  peculiar  talent. 
Of  Latin  classics  we  have  the  "  JSneid  of  Yir-  Whether  the  concentration  of  his  inventive 
nl,"  edited  by  ^.  C.  Brooks;  the  first  Six  powers  on  the  fuller  development  of  a  plot 
Books,  edited  by  Prof.  Searing,  with  a  Yo-  would  secure  for  him  success  as  a  novelist 
cabalary,  and  the  same  Books  by  Chase  and  equal  to  that  he  has  earned  as  a  story-teller 
Stuart ;  an  Epitome  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  J.  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 
T.  White's  Latin-English  and  Engli^-Latin  Miscellaneous. — ^It  remains  to  speak  of  some 
Dictionary.    In  Greek,  Boise's  Homer's  Iliad,  books  not  reducible  under  any  of  the  heads  of 
the  first  Six  Books,  and  Grammars,  one  by  W.  our  review.  "  The  Dodge  Club,"  a  very  humor- 
H.  Waddell,    the  otiier  a  compilation   from  ous  travesty  of  the  Grand  Tour,  nungling  racy 
Hadley's  Grammar  by  an  anonymous  author,  wit  with  riotous  tvai  and  burles<^ue ;  "  The  In- 
To  the  study  of  German,  Prof.  Whitney  has  nocents  Abroad,"  by  Mark  Twain,  to  the  same 
contributed  a  Grammar  and  a  Reader.    Wor-  purpose ;  "Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"  translat- 
man's   "German   Echo,"   Evans's  "German  ed  from  the  French,  an  equally  amusing  take-off 
Reader,"  Preu's  "  First   Steps   in  German,"  of  African  discovery  and  adventure ;  "  Men, 
and  Grauert's  "  German  Manual,"  claim  men-  Women,  and  Ghosts,"  by  E.  Stuart  Phelps,  au- 
tion.    In  French,  Gaso's  "Pocket Dictionary,"  thor  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  the  popularity  of 
a  translator  of  English  into  French.    Other  which  was  probably  relied  on  to  float  a  volume 
text-books  are  Loomis's  "  Elements  of  Astron-  made  up  of  previously  published  sketches ;  "Five 
omy,"  Drew's  "  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  and  Acres  too  Much,"  by  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  turning 
White's  (C.  J.)  "Elements  of  Theoretical  and  the  laugh  on  amateur  farmers  and  believers  in 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  "  Roscoe's  "Lessons  the  dogma  that  "ten  acres  are  enough;"  Colo- 
in Elementary  Chemistry;"  "ANew  Arithme-  nel  Higginson's  "Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regi- 
tic  on  the  Unit  System,"  by  C.  P.  Buckingham ;  ment,"  and  Miss  Alcott's  "  Hospital  Sketches," 
LoBsing's    "  Grammar-school  History  of  the  each  excellent  in  its  kind  and  both  valuable 
United   States;"    Walker's  "First   Book   of  pictures  of  less-known  features  in  the  late  war ; 
English  Grammar ;  "  Wiley's  "Elocution  and  "  Sybaris  and  other  Homes,"  by  E.  E.  Hale,  a 
Oratory;"   "The  Model  Speaker,"  by  Prof,  unique  combination  of  fact  and  fan<jy  for  a 
Philip  Lawrence;  Griffith's   "Drill-Book  of  good  purpose;  "Adventures  in  the  Wilder- 
Elocution  and   Oratory;"    "A  Treatise  on  ness,  or  Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by 
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W.  H.  H.  Mniraj,  a  Tolmne  Ml  enough  of  much  information  within     Ycrj  small  ootn- 
*'  life,*^  bat  accased  of  reaoiting  to  the  long-  paaa.      **  The    Yoeemite    Goido-Book,*'   and 
boir  at  times.     **  The  Brawnville  Papers,*'  bj  ^^  Historical  Sketch  and  Resources  of  Montana, 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  a  liyel  j  and  sensible  plea  for  with  a  Bosnees  Directory  of  the  Metropolis," 
physical  cnltore;  J.  Esten  Cooke's  *'Hilt  to  offer   information  rdatire  to  the  new  West 
Hiit,  or  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Shenandoah,''  The  last  iqtproachea  more  the  character  of  the 
the  story  o{  a  Confi^erate;  ^Evenings  with  statistical  almanac,  of  wluch  an  Oregon  press 
the  Sacred  Poets,''  by  Frederick  Saonders,  a  famishes  a  specimen  in  ^'McCormick^a  Alms- 
work  deeply  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  sacred  nac  for  1870,''  with  fnQ  statistics  of  Oregon, 
song;    ^^Home   Pictores    from   the  English  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.    This  class 
Poets,"    a   meritorioas   compilation    for  the  of  pablications  increases  in  number  and  valae 
y  oang ;  '^  The  Comic  History  of  the  United  from  year  to  year.    Each  religions  denomina- 
Btat^"  by  J.  D.  Sherwood,  amnsing,  though  tion  has  its  annaal  publication ;  almanarw  of 
the  jest  is  on   a   large   scale ;  Mrs.   Ellet's  political  information  and  statistics  issue  from 
*'*■  Court  Circles  of  the  Bepublic,"  a  sort  of  several  leading  newspi^er  ofBcea,  as  the  ^^  Tri- 
book  always  popular,  when  skilfially  done;  bune  Almanac,"  and  ^*The  Worid  Almanac," 
^*  Essay  on  Professional  Ethics,"  by  George  and  the  Albany  ^^Evening  Journal  Almanac" 
Bhtfswood,  a  book  for  lawyers^  from  one  of  Prof.  Schemes  '^Edesiastical  and  Educational 
high  rank  in  the  profes.sion.    An  edition  of  Almanac"  contains  an  amount  of  yalaableiiifor- 
the  prose  writings  of  B.  W.  Emerson  is  a  mation  such  as  merits  a  more  attractive  form, 
noteworthy  event.    Mr.  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  has  In  illustrated  Gift-Books  there  has  been  for 
revived  a  long-remembered  pleasure  by  a  new  a  year  or  two  a  declining  interesl    This  can- 
edition,  with  additions,  of  his  "  Two  Years  be-  not  be  the  result  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
fore  the  Mast."    '^  The  Literature  of  the  Age  with  their  quality,  for  that  has  noticeably  im- 
of  Elizabeth,"  by  E.  P.  Whipple,and  ^^  Lectures  proved.    It  is  probably  in  part  a  mere  matter 
and  Essays,"  by  Henry  Giles,  are  works  of  of  fashion,  in  part  due  to  in^provement  in  the 
standard  merit.    A  fourth  volume  of  the  Ora-  style  of  book-making  generally,  and  to  the 
tions  and  Speeches  of  Edward  Everett  will  be  greatly-increased  use  of  pictorial  illustration  in 
received  with  a  pensive  satisfiEu;tion  by  the  ad-  popular  works.    Some  of  the  most  sucoessfol, 
mirers  of  his  eloquence.  in  fact,  of  the  holiday  issues  are  equally  suita- 
Here  also  should  be  mentioned  some  works  ble  for  gift  or  purchase  at  all  seasons,  and  are 
of  general  reference :   "  The  American  Year-  noticed  in  other  connections — such,  for  exam- 
Book  and  Annual  Begister,"  edited  by  D.  N.  pie,  as  "The  Universe,"  by  Pouchet;    *'The 
Camp,  a  work  meant  to  occupy  a  place  similar  Ocean  World ; "  Mr.  Beecher's  ^^  Overture  of 
to  that  formerly  maintained  by  the  "American  Angels;  "  Bev.  L.  Abbott's  "Old  Testament 
Almanac,"  and  which  is  certunly  a  creditable  Sh^ows;"  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  "Pictures  of 
beginning ;  McPherson's  Tstandaxd)  "  Political  Edgewood."    Besides  these  there  are  several 
Manual,"  a  revised  and  Americanized  edition  that  deserve  particular  mention:  "The  Goethe 
of  Haydn's  "Dictionary  of  Dates,"  a  very  use-  Gallery,  "  by  F.  Pecht;  Shakespeare's  "Mid- 
ful  book,  with  room  for  still  more  revision  and  summer  Night's  Dream,"  with  silhouette  illus- 
adaptation  to  American  wants;  "Zell'sPopu-  trations;  Miss  Alcott's  " Concord  Sketches ; " 
lar  Cyclopsadia,"  in  course  of  publication,  a  "  The  Bryant  Homestead  Book,"  by  Julia  Hat- 
comprehensive  work,  contcdnlng  much  informs-  field,  and  illustrated  editions  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
tion  in  a  highly  condensed  form — in  fact,  at-  ing's  "  Lady  GewJdine's  Courtship,"  and  of 
tempting  so  much  as  to  make  some  deficiency  Miss  Phelps's  "  Gates  Ajar." 
and  error  almost  unavoidable.     Just  begun.  The  number  ofJuvenile  Pablications  increases 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  a  work  of  admirable  from  year  to  year.    The  union  and  denomi- 

Eromise,  Lippinoott's  (Thomas's)  "  Biographical  national  publishing  houses  give  more  atten- 

^ictionary.^'^   For  extent,  accuracy,  and  ser-  tion  to  this  branch  of  their  business,  new  pub- 

vicoableness  for  reference,  it  bids  fair  to  excel  lishing  firms  give  it  their  exclusive  or  princi- 

all  similar  works  that  have  preceded  it.  pal  attention,  and  long- established  houses  find 

"  The  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  J.  "W.  Foster,  it  profitable  to  compete  for  youthful  patron- 

LL.  D.,  is  rich  in  information,  and  there  is  con-  age.    It  were  well  if  it  could  be  said  that  our 

siderable   ingenious  theory   and  '  speculation  writers  for  the  young  are  reaching  a  higher 

furnished   by   the  way.     "  The  New  World  average  of  merit.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 

compared  with  the   Old,"  by  George  Alfred  pressure  of  demand  leads  to  a  hurried  supply. 

Townsend,  is  a  good  plan  inadequately  exe-  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  an 

cuted.     The    increasing   summer   resort   to  improvement  on  the  whole  in  the  character  of 

watering-places  and  rural  retreats,  from  the  juvenile  books,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality 

cities,  makes  the  guide-book  an  American  ne-  of  books  republished  and  imported  serves  to 

cessity.     Harper's  "  Gnide-Book  to  Europe  make  good  the  defects  of  native  productions, 

and  the  East "  and  Appletons'  "  Short-Trip  Such  a  book  as  Napier's  "  Tommy  Try,  and 

Gaide-Book  "  lead  the  list.    Taintor's  Guide-  what  he  did  in  Science,"  or  the  volumes  in  tho 

Books  are  twenty  in  number.     "  The  Sammer  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  translated  from 

Tourist's   Pocket   Guide-Book  to   American  the  French,  or  the  translation  of  Saintine's 

AVatering-Places,"  etc.,  by  E.  B.  Hall,  compacts  "  Dame  Nature,"  or  the  beautiful  fictions  of 
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Hans  Christian  Andersen  (his  fury  stories  ee-  fore  published,  and  forming  with  that  a  com- 
pcdallj)  and  Bj6rnsen,  of  which  good  versions  plete  set  of  his  historical  works ;  and  a  new  im- 
are  pablished,  go  far  to  redress  the  balance  proved  popular  edition  of  Grote^s  **  History  of 
against  us.  At  the  same  time,  not  to  do  Greece. '  Popular  editions  have  also  been 
injustice  to  our  own  authors,  it  may  with  truth  issued  of  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons 
be  said  that  the  beat  of  our  home-grown  and  Life,  and  of  Archbishop  Trench's  "  Studies 
children's  books  are  equal  to  any  that  come  in  the  Gospels."  Some  current  works  of  a  se- 
from  abroad.  The  brothers  Abbott,  J.  T.  verer  cast,  scientific  and  philosophic,  have  been 
Trowbridge,  T,  Bailey  Aldrich,  W.  T.  Adams  promptly  reproduced  here :  Herbert  Spencer's 
(Oliver  Optic),  Miss  E.  S.  Phelps,  and  others  Psychology,  Mackay's  "  Popular  Delusions," 
that  might  be  named,  have  a  well-earned  popu-  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  "Force  and  Nature," 
larity  with  young  readers.  Bain's  "  Moral  Science,"  "  The  Mind  and 
Reprints  and  republications  of  English  Brain."  by  Laycock,  S.  Baring-Gould's  "  Guri- 
books,  and  of  English  translationB  from  foreign  ous  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  his  "  On- 
languages,  we  have  thus  far  intentionally  ex-  gin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief," 
eluded  from  consideration,  though  they  form  "A Physician's  Problems,"  by  Dr.Chas.  Elam, 
not  only  an  important  element  in  the  book-  and  Huxley's  "Physical  Basis  of  Life."  Nor 
trade,  but  a  scarcely  less  considerable  portion  should  we  omit  to  mention  "  The  Universe," 
of  our  literary  aliment.  They  are  not  proper-  translated  from  the  French  of  Pouchet,  nro- 
]j  a  part  of  American  literature.  Yet  as  they  fusely  and  superbly  illustrated — a  comprehen- 
cannot  but  have  a  very  appreciable  influence  sive  popular  view  of  physical  science ;  "Wal- 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people,  lace's  "  Malay  Archipelago,"  admirable  for  its 
wo  are  interested  to  notice  the  nature  of  tliat  freshness,  its  scientific  character^  and  the  pic- 
influence.  It  is  safb  to  say  that  in  no  previous  torial  accompaniments  and  auxiliaries  of  his 
year  have  the  republished  books  included  so  graphic  descriptions;  Wood's  "Bible  Animals," 
large  a.  proportioA  of  works  of  a  high  charac-  with  figures  drawn  from  nature  and  finely  en- 
ter. There  has  been  a  special  activity  in  the  graved,  combining  with  the  pleasure  it  affords 
reproduction  of  standard  literature.  Popular  no  little  material  for  the  illustration  of  Scrip- 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thack-  ture ;  Hartvig's  "  Polar  World,"  much  enlarged 
eray,  Reade,  Mrs.  Lewes  (George  Eliot),  and  and  with  numerous  pictorial  accessories, 
of  the  British  Poets— Chaucer,  Milton,  Dry-  and  Greenwood's  "Wild  Sports  of  the  World," 
den,  Herbert,  Pope,  Oowper,  Beattie,  Thorn-  as  entertaining  as  if  the  author  had  had  per- 
son. Goldsmith,  Bums,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  sonal  experience  of  the  adventures  he  de- 
Moore,  Oampbell,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Keble — of  scribes.  Even  among  the  lighter  republica- 
some  of  them  competing  editions — ^if  pur-  tions,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  Wa- 
chased  with  any  thing  like  the  zest  shown  in  verley  novels  retailing  at  ten  cents  each — a 
publishing  them,  must  be  taken  to  indicate  a  marked  improvement  in  the  qi^ality  of  "  dime 
wholesome  taste.    Of  the  works  of  contempo-  novels." 

rary  English  writers,  besides  those  Just  named,  De  Quincey  defines  literature  as  the  an- 

we  have  editions  of  Tennyson's  new  Idyls,  and  tithesis  of  books  of  knowledge,  excluding  from 

rival  editions  of  his  complete  works,  William  it  "  all  books  in  which  the  matter  to  be  com- 

Bames's  Rural  Poems,  Browning's  "  The  Ring  municated  is  paramount  to  the  manner  or  form 

and  the  Book  "  concluded,  and  an  edition  of  of  its  commuuication."  The  only  alternative  to 

his  collected  poems.  Lord  Lytton's  version  of  this  definition  which  he  admits  is  that  which 

the  Odes  and  Epoaes  of  Horace,  and  Meri-  makes   literature   include    every  thing    that 

-------- -^    But  the  philosophical  justice    of 

restricted  definition  may  be  admit- 


vale's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  Sir  J.  Coleridge's    is  printed.    But  the  philosophical  justice    of 
"Life  of  Keble,"  Mr.  John  Forster's  unique    the  more  i 


St  Louis  and  Oalvin,"Lightfoot's"  St.  Clem-  forms.    Without  attempting  to  catalogue  all 

eat  of  Rome,"  Dean  Alford's  Essays  and  Ad-  that  has  been  printed,  this  is  what  we  havo 

dresses,   Liddon's    University   Sermons,    the  endeavored  fairly  to  do. 

Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Stepford  A.  Brooke,  an  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  think  an 

'  ■■  '  ■  the 


our 

Old  Testament  History^"  product  issmall,  it  includes  works  of  so  high 

Especial  note  should  be  made  of  some  historic  merit  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  there  is  good 

cal  works — ^Monmisen's  "  History  of  Rome,"  upward  progress  making,  that  time  is  in  our 

Lecky's  "History  of  European  Morals,"  popu-  favor,  that  our  material  successes  and  engross- 

lar  editions  of  Fronde's  "History  of  England,"  ing  practical  aims  are  not  on  the  whole  hin- 

ofStanley's  "Eastern  Church  "  and  "Jewish  dering  better  things,  but  are  laying  a  solid 

Church,"  a  new  edition  of  Milman's  "  History  foundation  on  which  art  will  build,  and  to 

of  Christianity,"  and  of  his  "  Latin  Christian-  which  genius  and  culture  will  bring  their  best 

ifcy>"  uniform  with  the  History  of  the  Jews  be-  works. 
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LOUISIAK'A.    The  work  of  reconstraotion  aatborlze  and  require  the  Major,  OomptroUer, 

in  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  completed  before  and  Treasurer,  of  the  dtj  of  New  Orleans  to 

the  close  of  the  year  1868,  and  there  has  been  issue  bonds  for  the  redemption  of  the  dtj  notea^ 

little  in  the  year  whicb  followed  worthy  of  and  for  tbe  liquidation  of  other  indebtedness, 

historical  notice.     Tbe  affairs  of  the  State  to  enable  tbe  city  to  resume  payment  of  interest 

hare  passed  frotn  tbe  field  of  national  politics  upon  its  funded  debt ;   providing  for  the  de- 

into  the  bands  of  its  own  citizens,  and,  as  the  struction  of  the  dty  notes  and  otber  eyidencea 

constitution  provided    that  the  officers  first  of  indebtedness,  and  tbe  plates  upon  which 

elected  thereunder  should  bold  their  positions  they  have  been  printed,  prohibiting  forther 

for  a  fuU  term  of  two  years  from  November,  issuing  and  receipt  for  taxes  of  city  notes,  and 

1868,  no  political  canvass  has  occupied  tbe  otber  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  providing 

attention  of  the  people,  or  turned  them  from  a  fund  for  defraying  the  temporary  expenses 

the  duty  of  building  up  their  ruined  industries  of  tbe  city  government." 
and  organizing  tbe  administration   of  local        Under  the  new  school-law  the  Board  of  £da- 

affairs.    The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  cation  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 

Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  Schools  and  six  other  membera,  appointed  by 

recounting  the  events  of  tbe  last  few  years  of  the  (Governor.     This  Board  has  the  general 

turbulence  and  disorder,  uttered  tbe  following  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 

exhortation  :  State,  and  appoints  boards  of  directors  for  the 

Fellow-citizens,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  etorms  ?^®^^°*  i^?*^^,  ^^^  ??'"^J7,  ^*^«*^ .  J*^J 

of  tbe  past  have  died  away  forever,  and  that  re-  board  of  directors  of  New  Orleans  consiats  of 

turning  reason  will  remount  its  throne  ?    The  issues  nine  members,  and  has  power  to  appoint  sub- 

of  the  past  eight  years  have  been  settled,  we  hope,  ordinate  boards  in  the  different  wards.    Theae 

Si?J®f;  o?wi?7*^«  J^f^S^^^L^ZtJ'  Z"^  .^""^  directors  are  authorized  to  obtain  sites  for  new 
witn  it  all  tne  tram  oi   evils  ffrowmi?  out  of  its        i_ii.  j.x-1.  -v*u* 

wickedness,   and  has  left  us-Snaster  and  slave,  «ohool-houses,  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 

wiiite  and  b]ack--with  the  same  rights  under  the  and,  in  general,  carry  into  practical  effect  the 

law,  the  same  chance  to  suoceed  in  life,  and  with  provisions  of  the  law.     AIL  children  of  the 

equally  unrestricted  aspirations  and  hopes.    On  an  gtate,  between  the  aires  of  six  and  twenty-one 

fldently  rely  for  such  modifications  of  laws' and  cus-  a^d  other^  mstitutions  of  learning  estalmshed 

toms  in  society  as  the  sound  judgment  of  the  people  and  sustained  by  the  State,  ^^  without  distinc- 

may  Improve.    Let  us  forget  the  passions  of  the  great  tion  of  race,   color,  or  previous  condition.*' 

Sria\SL?il^l^''rotrctbn^^^^  ^^®  ^*^  requires  that  in  every  school  "there 

for  oursel^*  ^n  this  spirit,  T^^^mdihe  SSro-  ^ball  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  English 

gition  of  t^e99tli  article  of  our  constitution,  and  be-  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  history 
eve.  if  an  amendment  should  be  submitt^  to  the  of  the  United  States,  vocal  music,  and  loyalty 
people  at  the  next  general  election,  it  would  receive  to  tbe  national  Government"  A  fund  for  the 
their  ahnostunammous  approval,  I  regretted  its  in-  g^pport  of  the  public  schoohi  is  to  be  raised  by 
Bortion  m  the  constitution,  favored  the  proposition  ""rf^*"  "*  ""^  ^^a^mw  owiwui  »  m/ w  x«oou  uj 
made  to  abrogate  it  at  the  last  session,  and  now  offi-  »  poU-tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male  adult 
cially  recommend  it.  citizen,  and  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  every 
1  am  hopeful  of  the  future.  Our  Heavenly  Father  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  An 
has  rewMdeduswitha  bountiful  crop,^  kept  sealed  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  system  of 
the  pestilence  with  which  we  have  been  in  past  times  ^^x^^JT.  „«j^«  xi.s«  i^«  u„i.  «^i.  ^^^.u  ^-4.:  ^ 
visited,  and  blessed  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  iustice  80lM>ols  under  this  law,  but  not  with  enUre 
with  the  greatest  political  triumph  ever  accorded  to  success.  The  Grovernor,  m  his  message  to  the 
them  in  this  countrjr.  In  the  wise,  economical,  mod-  Legislature  of  1870,  speaks  of  the  '^  imprac- 
erato,  and  firm  administration  of  the  government  of  ticable  character  of  the  present  law."  "  The 
the  nation  and  the  State,  I  believe  are  healings  of  machinery,"  be  says,  "is  cumbrous  and  ex- 
all  animosities  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  ol  the  *""^'^"^*/»  ««  b»/o»  »  v««*»/*v«*»  «uu^a 
people.  sr  L  J  o  J  pensive^so  much  so,  that  it  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure." He  then  suggests  that  "  the  plan  be  sim- 
The  99th  section  of  the  constitution  here  re-  plified,  the  districts  enlarged,  and  the  powers 
ferred  to  is  that  which  disfranchises  a  large  and  discretion  of  the  State  board  ^lcreased." 
number  of  citizens  for  participation  in  the  A  measure  which  occupied  a  large  share  of 
cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  re-  the  attention  of  the  Le^slature  throughout  the 
cent  civil  war.  session,  and  was  finally  postponed  without  any 
The  Legislature,  which  assembled  on  the  4th  decisive  action,  was  a  new  charter  for  the  city 
of  January,  continued  in  session  upward  of  of  New  Orleans.  A  change  in  the  character  of 
two  months,  and  a  large  number  of  bills  were  this  corporation  was  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
passcd,  most  of  which  had  a  local  importance  emor  in  his  message  at  the  beginning  of  the 
only.  Some  of  the  unfinished  legislation  of  session.  The  government,  he  said,  was  "  cum- 
the  last  session  was  completed,  including  tbe  brous,  expensive,  and  irresponsible.  Evils  have 
passage  of  the  "  Social  Equality  Bill,"  tbe  grown  up  in  it  of  a  most  dangerous  character, 
public  school  law,  and  the  act  authorizing  a  which  should  be  interdicted  by  law.  It  has 
loan  of  $5,000,000  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  issued  a  currency  without  authority  of  law, 
(See  Annual  CTOLOPiBDijL  for  1868.)  The  and  has  forced  it  upon  tbe  people  in  such 
object  of  tbe  city  loan  bill  is  indicated  in  amounts  as  to  break  down  its  value  and  destroy 
its  title,  which  is  as  follows:    ^^An  act  to  it  as  a  circulating  medium.     It  has  failed  to 
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pay  the  interest  on  its  obligations,  and  is  at  sion  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  wluch  in- 
donble  if  not  treble  the  necessary  expense,  eludes  the  parishes  of  Orleans  and  Jefferson, 
owing  to  its  inability  to  meet  its  current  ob-  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000.    The  ob- 
ligations.    The  charter  should  contain  definite  ject  of  this  company  was  the  construction  of  a 
powers,  less  offices,  and  attach  more  responsi-  canal  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  GarroUton 
bility  to  the  officials."    The  suliject  was  taken  to  the  bayous  some  ^Ye  or  ten  miles  distant, 
up  by  the  members  at  an  early  day,  and  a  joint  and  it  received  the  drainage  funds  on  the 
committee  on  the  city  charter  was  appointed  ground  that  the  drainage  of  the  entire  district 
to  receive  propositions  on  the  subject  and  to  would  be  effected  through  this  channel.    This 
prepare  a  bill  to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  in  fund  had  been  raised  by  assessment  on  the 
the  municipal  government.    A  plan  was  intro-  property  to  be  benefited,  for  the  special  pur- 
dnced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.^acon,  embra-  poses  of  drahiage,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it 
cing  the  leading  features  of  a  scheme  submitted  could  not  be  diverted  for  the  construction  of  a 
by  the  ^^  Property  Holders*  Association  "  of  the  canal,  which  might  or  might  not  prove  practi- 
city.  This  provides  that  the  powers  of  govern-  cable  for  those  purposes.    The  Drainage  Com- 
ment be  vested  in  a  mayor  and  six  administra-  miseioners  under  the  old  law  refused  at  first  to 
tors,  two  of  the  latter  to  be  taken  from  the  give  way  to  the  new  system,  but  an  injunction 
first  district  of  the  city,  two  from  the  second,  was  obtained  against  them  by  the  Canal  Com- 
and  one  eaoh  from  the  third  and  fourth  dis-  pany,  and,  when  the  whole  subject  came  before 
tricts,  while  the  mayor  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  courts,  the  constitutionality  of  the  new 
the  city  at  large.    The  six  administrators  are  law  was  sustained.    The  work  of  constructing 
to  form  a  council,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  the  new  canal  went  on  slowly  through  the 
and  also  to  constitute  the  heads  of  the  six  ex-  year,  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  an  amicable 
ecutive  departments  of  finance.  Commerce,  agreement,  the  drainage  of  the  city  went  on  in 
Improvement,  Assessments,  Police,  and  Public  charge  of  the  commissioners  under  the  old  law. 
Accounts.   They  are  not  chosen  to  preside  over  The  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating  the 
designated  departments,  but  are  assigned  by  Ship  Island  Canal  Company,  and  placing  at  its 
the  mayor  after  their  election.    The  adminis-  disposal  the  drainage  funds,  was  characterized, 
trators  must  have  been  five  years  resident  in  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  migority  in 
the  State,  and  three  years  in  the  city,  must  be  that  body,  as  a  corrupt  scheme,  detrimental  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  qualified  electors,  the  real   interests   of  the  cities   concerned, 
and  must  have  taien  the  oath  of  office  pre-  Another  measure,  against  which  similar  com- 
Bcribed   in  section  100  of  the  constitution,  plaints  were  brought,  was  the  act  ^*  to  protect 
(See  AmroAL  Ctolopjsma  for  1868.)     Each  the  health  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  locate 
is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  and  is  the  stock-landings  and  slaughter-houses,  and 
required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  incorporate  the  Crescent  City  Live  Stock 
for  the  faithfol  performance  of  the  duties  of  Landing  and  Slaughter-house  Company."   This 
his  office.     The  mayor  is  to  have  a  general  law  gives  to  the  company  which  it  incorporates 
superintendence  and  control  over  aU  the  de-  the  sole  right  "to land,  keep,  or  slaughter  any 
partmentSy   and   receive  a  salary  of  $5,000.  cattle,  beeves,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals," 
Tlie  scope  of  the  various  departments  is  in-  at  any  place  "  within  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
dicated  in  general  by  the  title,  but  the  charge  or  at  any  point  or  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
of  public  education  is  placed  under  the  depart-  Mississippi  Kiver,  within  the  corporate  limits 
ment  of  assessments.    The  administrators  are  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  at  any  point  on 
prohibited  from  having  any  interest,  direct  or  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  above 
indirect,  in  the  works  or  contracts  of  the  city,  the  present  depot  of  the  New  Orleans,  Ope- 
and  from  receiving  any  bribe  for  their  official  lousas,  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company." 
action.  Tbe  principal  objection  brought  against  The  privilege  here  mentioned  is  granted  to  the 
this  measure  was  tnat  it  placed  the  government  proposed  company,  and  forbidden  to  all  other 
of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  too  small  a  number  persons,  under  severe   penalties.     This  was 
of  persons.    Among  the  amendments  proposed  characterized  as  a  gigantic  monopoly,  audit 
was  one  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ray,  a  country  was  claimed,  with  great  emphasis,  that  it  was 
member  of  the  Senate,  for  giving  the  Governor  carried  through  the  Legislature  by  bribery  and 
of  the  State  the  power  to  appoint  the  first  corruption.    After  the  1st  of  June,  when  this 
mayor  and  council  for  the  city,  their  term  of  act  went  into  effect,  loud  cries  were  made 
office  to  expire  in  1872,  after  which  the  govern-  against  its  provisions  by  the  butchers  of  the 
ment  should  be  elective  and  the  officifus  hold  city  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens, 
their  places  for  two  years.     The  discussion  on  Finally  an  action  was  brought  against   the 
this  and  other  proposed  alterations  continued  company,  and  an  injunction  obtained  on  the 
at  intervals  until  near  the  close  of  the  session,  ground  that  the  law   was   unconstitutional, 
^'hen  the  whole  subject  was  postponed,  and  This  view  of  the  case  was  sustained  by  the 
^ill  come  before  the  Le^slature  of  1870.  court,  and  the  injunction  made  perpetual.    The 
An  act  was  passed,  over  the  veto  of  the  Gov-  ground  on  which  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
emor,  incorporating   the  Ship  Island  Canal  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  was,  that  it 
Company  and  giving  into  its  possession  all  the  was  inconsistent  with  the  fourteenth  amend- 
funds  and  assets  of  the  old  Drainage  Commis-  ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  first 
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and  second  sections  of  the  Louisiana  Bill,  of  ences  appear  plainly  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of 

Bights,  which  ore  as  follows :  Congress  guaranteeing   the   freedom  of  the 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall    river  to  commerce." 

abridg^e  the  liberties  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  There  were  several  other  measures  of  some 

United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  peis  importance  passed,  including  an  act  to  inoor- 

Ti::^r''^$\V;7^^^^^  P.o;ate  the  Jouisi^na  Tr^t  Company,  and 

of  the  laws.    {FouHetnih  Cons,  Am.,  AH.  1.)  aid  it  with  the  credit  of  the  State  to  establish 

All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  have  cer-  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication   be- 

tain  inalienable  riphts ;  amongthese are  life,  liberty,  tween  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific  coast.     A 

SSi™tSnfa'^i^^ WfntS  T^nT^^n  """SJ^^n^i  ^^^^  ^agraut  law  was  also  enacted.    A  revenue 

governments   are  mstitnted  amonir  men,  denvimr  ..i,             i*j.vi*       0.1.       j*                 a.i>^i. 

their  just  powers  from  the  will  of  the  go  veried.   (JwS  bill,  passed  just  before  the  adjournment  of  the 

o/BighU,  AH.  1.)  *  *  *    They,  the  citizens,  shall  Legislature,  contained  the  following  section, 

enjoy  the  same  civil,  political,  and  publio  rights  and  which  was  regarded  by  some  as  oppressive : 

^Sittisf '  TBio^ft'^'X!^) ""'  ^'^ '"''  . «-•  *•  * « Jir^ r^. -^v?*"* "?  ^'^^^^ 

ycAAttiv  oa.    y^^,^  uj  .t»^#*»«,  ^jv.  tt.  f  ^j^^j^  BuiTf^eon,  midwife,  lawyer,  or  other  professional 

It  was  also  declared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  person,  except  teachers,  shall  practise  in  this  Stote, 

provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  u^f  shoors^ehasflrsttakenputali^ 

gtates,  which  gives  to  Congress  exclusive  pow-  iT^eTlt^'o^W^^^^^ 

er  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  act  of  Con-  cepted,  shall  be  allowed  to  collect  a  clum  for  profes- 

gress  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in  sional  services,  unless  he  or  she  can  exhibit  a  license 

1812,  which  provides  "  that  the  river  Missis-  |?  aooordwice  with  this  law:  a  faUure  to  exhibit  such 

sippi  and  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  l"*^*"®'  when  called  for,  ahall  entiUe  the  defendant  to 

D*P4/*  o**v*yAxw  IM.T ijgcujo  T»»wiD  iw*uii*|5  IU.W  ^ux>  ^  Bon-smt.    Each  lawyer,  before  practising  m  anv 

same  and  mto  the  (xulr  of  Mexico  shall  be  court  of  this  State,  shall  have  his  license,  under  this 

common  highways  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  law,  recorded  in  a  minute-]>ook,  kept  by  the  clerk  of 

the  inhabitants  of  the  said  State  as  to  the  in-  such  court  for  that  purpose;  and  nojuogo,  instice  of 

habitants  of  the  other  States,  and  the  tern-  !^®J?^*^',9^  recorder,  shall  aUow  any  lawyer  to 

^■n.r.\^.^  ^f  *Ur.  TT«u«^  Gi.«*««  J/uT^r.^*  «««.  ♦«^  pmctisc  m  his  oouTt  uutil  uiis  Liw  IS  complied  With, 

tones  of  the  United  States,  without  any  twc,  ^^^y  ^^^   j^g^i      ^^  recorder,  violating  this  act, 

duty,  impost,  or  toll  therefor  imposed  by  the  shall  be  Uable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  doUm.  to  be 

said  States."  recovered  before  a  district  court,  to  bo  sued  for  bv  the 

"Now,"  said  Judge  Collens,  "this  law  (1)  district  attorney  or  attorney-general— one-half  to  go 

prevents  any  freedom  whatever ;  (2)  waUs  up  ^^:1^®  fJ^rT/'/^v  Hnfi.S.'Trf'l^^?;?!^?'^'''  ^  ^t 

many  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  river  onbott  ^If  ^  ^'"  "^  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  conviction,  in  each 

sidesagainstanimportant  branch  of  commerce;  rn,^  .aa    «xt.   _     j_     *  x    xi.   rt      x*^*- 

(3)  vests  as  it  were  a  private  company  with  ail  „,"^t  nS  Qr.*°^f  ^V"  tJ**  Oonstitatm 

ownership  in  one  of  tL  greatest  porta  of  entry  °^  *^«  ^"^^^  ^^  which  provides  that  the 

of  the  Uiited  States;  (4)  gives  this  company  ^«^^  "^  ''^^'^^  ^  ^"^  *«"  ^<>\  l>®  *bndged 

alone  the  authority  to  '  estoblish  wharves^  for  ^?  '«»^<l?'»*  *»'  "«'«'  '^f'"'' "J  n!J«°?  condition 

vessels  brmginglivi-stockinto  theportof  New  «' sef^t^de,  was  submitted  to  the  I^giriature 

Orleans;  (5)  yields  it  the  exclusive  right  of  ^1,^°!?.^'"  ^»™<«'*K <i?  ^\^l^.  v  ^"^ 

having  one  or  more  stock-landings,  with  the  ""^i  ^"^  *  recommen^tion  that  it  bo  rati- 

'  exclusive '  privilege  of  having  iSnded  at  its  ^f^  «*  *"">«•    ^t  ^'^  '•^'^i  Vi  «>e  Senate  on 

wharves  mk  landing-places  lu  animals  in-  *^«  ««f«  day  by  a  vote  of  18to8,  and  two 

tended  for  sale  or  skugliter  in  the  parishes  of  ^^^  ^^"^  'f^-^'^  *^®  'PP/^^fl?*^  *^^  °*l"-f 

Orleans  and  Jefferson ;  (6)  authorizes  it  to  de-  f.  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  9 ;  whi  e 

termineatwhatpointsorplaoeswharve8,stock-  f  members,  all   Eepubbcans,  refhuned   al- 

landings,  etc.,  may  be  erected;   (7)  grants  it  *^^*''^tl          '"*•    *^'  tn         ^  n      w    *,, 

the  power  of  lev^ig  wharfege,  not  simply  on  t,  ^"  *^<*  accession  of  General  Grant  to  the 

the  vessels,  aooordini  to  tonnige  and  time,  but  ^^Tn^*-*"^*''**/  ^'^^i  ^f^®""*^  Government, 

a  round  sum  on  the  vessels  Sd  a  duty  of  ten  *'^^  followmg  jomt  resolution  was  adopted  : 

cents  per  head  on  large,  and  five  cents  per  head  ,  P"  *  S"f?*^  *?  *H  ^J^.  "^  ^'ff'  '^  ^^"""^ 

on  small  beasts  landed'in  this  port,  and  (8).aU  t^^,  '^hf^ofthiTflSn^p^es^Sla^/^? 

this  IS  made  eiieotive  by  penal  clauses,  im-  whole  people  of  Louisiana,  without  distinction  of  race, 

posing  fines,  etc.     I  think  it  clear  this  is  not  color,  or  previous  condition,  hail  with  unutterable  sat- 

only  a  police  regulation  of  the  great  trade  in  isfaction  and  pride  the  declaration  of  principles  and 

live-stock  coming  to  this  market,  but  (going  far  S"\^°iPJ5%^^^"^'1  ^  ^t  'T"^.^^-  ^^  ^^f'' 

\.^^^^A    -     T,   -^             ,.           J'       "VB^"©*"*  dent  of  the  united  States,  who  has  by  their  enuncia- 

beyond  such  mere  police  ordmanoes  as  are  tion  ranged  himself  as  the  foremost  statesman,  as  ho 

necessary  to  prevent  collision  and  disorder  in  had  before  as  the  most  illuatrious  general,  of  the  Be- 

the  port,  or  to  secure  an  equal  and  convenient  publio. 

use  of  the  publio  banks  to  all)  it  amounts  al-  ,  ^  U  tJurtfor4  retoleed.  That  we  pledge  ourselves 

togethertoaboldandwell-contriv^regulation  tTo^o1^'r,^y1irbfirofpr.^?ftriS 

Of  commerce,  compellmg  the  coveted  trade  to  accountability  of  all  publio  offlcere,  the  enforcement 

flow  into  the  channel,  and  leave  the  tribute  in  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  extension  of  universal 

the  coffers,  of  this  private  monopoly.  It  closes  suffrage  by  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  strict 

all  the  port  except  the  whar^  slaughter-house,  f  aforooment  of  law  and  order,  the  honest  payment  of 

and  staples  of  th'e  companyfto  tha^t  trade.    To  L^^n^^d  I'^r^^^^^^^        oTp^^inTh^Jna' 

my  understandmg  its  restrictions  and  prefer-  between  all  dasses  and  sections  ofour  beloved  country. 
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Thd  Legislatnre  acljonrDed  early  in  March,  the  old  board  of  officials  was  restored,  and  the 

leaving  several  bills  unsigned  in  the  hands  of  metropolitan  police  eigoined  from  interfering 

the  Ghovemor,  some  of  which,  appropriating  with  their  action.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 

money  to  aid  private  enterprises,  failed  alto-  Court  was  rendered  on  the  80th  of  July,  when 

gether  to  become  laws.  it  was  declared  that  the  Governor  had  no  power 

Some  difficulty  occurred  with  regard  to  the  of  appoiutment  in  the  premises,  there  bemg  no 

authority  of  the  Governor  to  fill  offices  by  ap*  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  the  city  government, 

pointment  when  vacancies  happened,  which  A  similar  question  came  up  in  the  city  of 

Tvas  probably  not  finally  set  at  rest  at  the  close  Kew  Orleans.    The  term  of  office  of  one  hdf 

of  the  year,  although  several  judicial  decisions  of  the  Common  Council,  known  as  the  short- 

liad  been  rendered  on  the  subject.    The  con-  term  members,  having  expired,  a  special  elec- 

stitution  provides  that  '*the  General  Assembly  tion  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May  to  fill  the 

may  determine  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  in  vacancies.    The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 

all  ofi&ces  for  which  provision  is  not  made"  in  held  that  under  the  law  above  quoted  he  had 

that  instrument  itself.    Accordingly,  the  Le-  the  right  to  fill  these  vacancies  by  appoint- 

^lature  of  1868  passed  an  act  to  determine  the  ment,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 

mode  of  filling  such  vacancies,  the  first  section  The  old  Board  claimed  that  there  were  no 

of  which  is  as  follows :  vacancies  at  all,  as  according  to  law  they  were 

Seo.1.  a  t^*na«<«i,rfft,  That  whenever  a  vacancy  *<>  ^^^  their  offices  until  their  successors 
occurs  in  any  office,  State,  parish,  or  municipal,  in  were  duly  elected  and  qualmea,  and  that  could 
this  State,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  from  not  be  untU  the  next  regular  election.  In  this 
death,  resignation,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatever,  three-sided  form  the  case  went  before  the 
the  mode  of  filling  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  District  Court,  First,  an  inlunction  was  grant- 
constitution,  all  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled,  if  they  j  v  t  j  Vi  ^^  *  •  *  rT  u  -d  j  j 
be  State  or  parish  officers,  by  appointment  by  the  ^^  ^7  J^^ge  CoUens  agamst  the  old  Board,  and 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  "newly-elected  "  members  were  admitted 
which  appointment  shall  be  for  the  entire  unexpired  to  seats  in  the  Council.  Subsequently  an  in- 
tenn  of  such  vacant  office.  If  the  Senate  be  not  in  Innction  was  ffranted  by  Judffe  Leaumont,  re- 
session  at  the  time  the  appointment  is  made,  the  va-  «*«„:«?„„  ♦Va  «  «««,i,r  A^L^4^^A^^  mAVY^K^^o  ^a.^^ 
cancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor,  s^raimng  the  newly-elected  members  from 
which  appointment  shall  expire  on  the  third  Monday  actmg,  and  placmg  the  "Governors  ap- 
after  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  there-  pointees ''  in  possession ;  and,  finally,  the  Gov- 
aftor,  unless  the  tune  for  which  the  vacancy  exists  emor's  appomtees  were  enjoined  by  Judge 
not\hen*^^h4<Mtsh^^^  Oooley,  and  the  elected  members  restored, 
emor  to  flffsuch'iiexpired^vac^ncy^y  ippomt^en^^  ^^^^«l^*  injunction,  however,  was  dissolved  on 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and,  if  it  be  a  the  25th  of  December,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
municipal  office,  the  vacancy  must  be  ^led  by  ap-  year  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  fill  such 
pointment  by  the  Governor  for  the  imoxpired  term  vacancies  as  had  occurred  in  the  City  Council 
of  the  person  whose  office  is  BO  vacated.  ^^  ^^^  Orleans    appeared   to  be  sustained. 

This  the  Governor  construed  as  giving  him  "Whether  the  matter  would  be  allowed  to  rest    . 

the  power  of  appointment  even  when  vacan-  here,  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen, 

cies  occurred  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  A  bitter  warfare  was  carried  on  throughout 

office,    A  new  charter  for  Jefferson  City  had  the  year  between  Governor  "Warmouth  and  G. 

been  enacted  in  1868,  under  which  the  Gov-  M.  Wickliffe,  the  Auditor  of  the  State.    The 

emor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  mayor  and  Governor  accused  the  latter  oflftcial  of  extor- 

council  to  act  until  an  election  should  take  tion  and  of  corruption  in  the  administration  of 

place,  which  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  Jianuary,  the  ofiSce  of  Auditor,  and  had  him  arrested  on 

1869.    The  Governor  neither  made  the  appoint-  several  specific  charges.  No  less  than  fourteen 

ment,  nor  caused  the  election  to  be  held,  and  indictments  were  found  against  Wickliffe  by 

the  old  mayor  and  common  council  continued  the  grand  jury.    Pending  the  trial  of  these  in- 

in  office.    In  the  month  of  May,  however,  Gov-  dictments,  the  Governor  suspended  "Wickliffe 

emor  "Warmouth,  assuming  that  the  municipal  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  Auditor, 

oflBces  of  Jefferson  City  were  vacant,  appointed  and  appointed  L.  T.  Delassise  in  his  place, 

Felix  J.  Leche  mayor,  at  the  same  time  naming  using  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  police  to 

a  full  board  of  councilmen.    The  old  ofiEiciab  take  possession  of  the  ofiSce,  and  instiled  his 

refused  to  give  up  their  positions,  and  the  new  appointee.    An  injunction  was  sued  out  in  the 

board  was  mstalled  by  force  on  the  19th  of  May,  Seventh  District  Court,  prohibiting  Delassise 

by  the  aid  of  the  metropolitan  police,  which  from  performing  the  duties  of  Auditor,  on  the 

also  existed  by  appointment  of  tne  Governor,  ground  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  to 

This  act  was  accompanied  by  some  violent  make  the  appointment,  that  ofiOicer  being  elected 

demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  by  the  people  for  a  certain  term  not  yet  ex- 

the  police,  but  resultea  in  no  serious  disturb-  pired.    A  counter-injunction  was  granted  by 

ance,  it  being  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  matter  Judge  Leaumont,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District, 

to  the  decision  of  the  courts.    An  action  was  restraining  "Wickliffe  from  acting  as  Auditor, 

accordingly  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  ordering  Delassise  to  proceed  with  the 

against  John  J.Kreider,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  duties  of  that  ofiice.    This  involved  a  confiiet 

and  the  council  associated  with  him.    In  the  of  jurisdiction,  which  was'  carried  before  the 

mean  time,  by  an  order  of  the  District  Court,  Supreme  Court,  but,  before  any  decision  was 
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rendered,  two  of  the  criminal  cases  came  on  for  merce  of  the  entire  West  They  are  indeed 
trial.  In  both  these  the  Auditor  was  acquitted,  regarded  as  national  works,  and  assistance  is 
but  in  one  of  them  the  verdict  was  regarded  expected  from  the  General  Govemment  for 
bj  the  judge  as  so  palpably  in  defiance  of  the  their  accomplishment.  A  State  loan  was  pro- 
facts,  that  he  dismissed  the  jury  with  a  rep-  Tided  for  in  1868  to  raise  ftmds  for  the  rebuUd- 
rimand.  The  remainder  of  the  cases  were  dis-  ing  of  the  levees,  but  the  bonds  have  not  been 
missed  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  ground  so  readily  disposed  of  as  was  anticipated; 
that  a  constitutional  officer  could  not  be  tried  and,  although  contracts  were  made  for  a  large 
by  a  jury  until  after  impeachment.  Thereupon  amount  of  work  in  this  important  department, 
the  Governor  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  it  was  not  carried  out  for  want  of  the  neces- 
possession  of  the  Auditor^s  office  by  Mr.  sary  means.  Important  soundings  and  surveys 
Wickliffe,  and  gave  the  key  into  his  hands,  have  been  Qiade  in  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of 
The  matter  did  uot,  however,  stop  here.  On  the  Misnssippi,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Le^latnre,  on  Jan-  deepening  and  widening  the  channels,  pro\i- 
uary  4,  1870,  the  Governor  submitted  a  spe-  ded  appropriations  for  the  purpose  can  be  ob- 
cial  message  to  that  body,  in  which  he  tained. 
said :  The  credit  of  Louinana  has  been  somewhat 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  "V)^^®^  ^J  *^®  financial  embarrassments  of 
honorable  bodv  grave  charges  against  Geonre  M.  her  treasury,  ana  the  feud  existing  between 
WicklLffe.  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  His  offences  the  Governor  and  Auditor.  Although  the 
against  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  be- 
have seriously  embariMsed  the  goveniment,  and  ginning  of  the  year  was  less  than  $7,000,000, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  Z  "e  ^*  -  «  /  v«*.  « €«  m^^  .r",  T  '  ^il  i  J 
bonds.  He  has  been  guilty  of  numerous  acts,  involv-  ?o  adequate  means  was  provided  by  the  last 
ing  extortion  against  individuals,  and  against  the  Legislature  for  the  payment  of  mterest,  and 
cfa^itable  institutions  of  the  State ;  also  involving  the  State  bonds  have  materially  depreciated 
fraud  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  collusion  with  jn  value. 

evil-disposed  persons  to  defraud  the  same.    He  has         rm,^   a*^*^    ^t,«.;4.«Tv1a    i^^^u^^i^^^   <.«^   «... 
extorted  sums^^of  money  from  the  creditors  of  the        ^®  State   charitable    ms^tutions  ^e  nu- 

State  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  to  them  nierous,  and  have  m  the  past  held  a  high  ranc. 

of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  warrants  to  There  is  need,  however,  at  present  for  re- 

which  they  were  entitled  by  law.  newed  attention  and  care  from  the  Legislature 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  numerous  in-  ^  order  to  maintain  their  high  character.  The 

stances  in  detail  to  support   these  charges,  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  in  or  near  the 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  bring  ^^^T  o^  ^®^  Orleans,  including  a  few  which 

the  Auditor  to  punishment  through  the  criminS  .^^^  supported  whoUy  by  private  benevolence : 

courts,  he  closes  with  these  words:  The  Insane  Asylum,  175  inmates;  the  Charity 

Hospital,  650 ;  Poydras  Asylum  for  Girls,  125; 

Love  for  your  State  and  fidelity  to  the  people  St.  SCary's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  880 ;  St.  Vin- 
whom  you  represent  demand  rigid  scrutlnv  into  t'he  cent's  Home  for  Boys,  65 ;  St.  Elizabeth's  re- 
conduct of  the  officer  herein  complained  of,  and  ^  i  r\  x.  *  iiH-nAvr\i.  »tt 
prompt  punishment  should  follow  ifit  is  asoertamed  ^^^  ^^""}  Asylum,  170;  the  Orphans' Home, 
that  guilt  exists.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  mortifi-  125;  St  Ymoent's  Infant  Asylum,  150;  St. 
cation  I  feel  as  the  Executive  of  the  State,  in  view  of  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  215;  German  Or- 
the  criminal  conduct  of  thU  officer,  is  increased  phan  Asylum,   16;   St.   Anna's  Asylum,   76; 

S^;^Wwffit{;>S^.''N?t^rw'S?S?;  Southern  Hospital  A^ociation  60;  CWld«ns; 

the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  can  retain  the  same.  Home,  75 ;  liouisiana Ketreat,  45 ;  the  Widows' 

who  will  |>ermit  such  conduct  to  pass  uncensured  Home,    IQQ;   Asylum  for    Destitute    Orphan 

and  unpunished.    I  submit  this  matter,  gentlemen,  Boys,  75;  St.  Oroix  Asylum,  80;  Home  for 

to  vour  grave,  candid,  and  inimediateconsideri^^^  the   Aged  and  Infirm,  50;  Marine  Hospital, 

and  request  tliat  such  action  be  taken  as  the  ends  of  oan.  xt  -,  r\  i r^    v  1    a     i  Z   oaTT^^/^ 

justice  and  the  public  interest  require.  ^J^ ;  f  Sf  Orieans  Orphan  Asylum,  220;  Or- 
phans' Home  Society,  103;  Jewish  Widows' 

Tbe  subject  was  referred  by  the  Legisla-  and  Orphans'  Association,  90 ;  House  of  Ref- 

ture  to  a  special  committee  for  investigation,  uge  for  Boys,  106;  House  of  Befuge  for  Girls, 

whose  action  forms  a  part  of  the  history  for  82. 
1870.  The  lessees  of  thje  State  Penitentiary  have 

The  commercial  progress  of  Louisiana  and  within  the  last  year  placed  200  looms  in  that 

of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  throughout  the  institution  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 

year  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  woollen  goods.    The  schools  of  the  State  have 

There  are  two  works  of  public  improvement  not  yet  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 

intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  pros-  under  the  new  system,  and  it  is  probable  that 

perity  of  the  State,  which  have  been  much  a  substitute  will  be  adopted,  or  at  least  some 

discussed  but  about  which  little  has  been  done,  important  modifications  made  in  the  present 

These  are  the  construction  of  an  adequate  law. 

series  of  levees  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi       LUTHERAN'S.  The  Lutheran  Church  Air 

River,  and  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  na^-  manac^   for   1870   (published    at  Baltimore), 

gation  at  the  mouth  .of  that  stream.    These  are  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of  the  Lu- 

both  works  which  will  require  a  large  outlay  theran  Church,  in  North  America,  in  the  year 

of  money  and  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  com-  1869 : 
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899 


STMODa. 


I.  Synods  eonneeUd  trtih  the  ^'  Oenr 
4ral  Synod"  <f  the  United  States. 

t.  Synod  of  New  York 

5.  Kirtwick  Bynod  (N.  TO 

8.  Fnnckem  Sjnod  (N*.  Y.) 

4.  Synod  of  New  Jeney 

6.  Synod  of  East  PennflThrania.... 

6.  Svaqvehamia  Synod  (Penn.) 

7.  Synod  of  West  PennaylvanU... 

8.  Synod  of  Oentxal  PenneylTania. 

9.  Allegfaaby  Synod  (Penn.) 

la  Pittibaiv  Synod  (Penn.) 

II.  Synod  of  llaiyland 

12.  BSistObio  Synod 

13.  WlttenbeiK  Synod  (Ohio) 

Klaml  Synod  (Ohio) 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana 


14. 
16. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

9a 

21. 


Olire  Branch  Synod  Ond.). . 
Synod  Ot  Northern  lulnotB. 
Synod  of  Bonthera  nitnols.. 
Synod  of  Ontral  nUnolB. . . 

Synod  of  Iowa 

Synod  of  Kansas 


n.  Synods  of  the  **  General  Coun- 

1.  New  York  Hlnisteiimn 

2.  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 

8.  fittsborff  Synod  (Penn.) 

4.  :^i^Ush  District  Synod  of  Ohio. 
6.  Sng^sh  Synod  of  Ohio 

6.  Synod  of  llUnois 

7.  Synod  of  Michigan 

a.  Synodoflowa 

9.  Synod  of  Minnesota 

10.  ScandlnaTian  Angnstana  Synod. 

11.  SynodofTexas 

12.  Synod  of  Canada 


in.  Synods  connected  ttith  the 
(Ssuthem)  Oeneral  Synod  pf 
Jidrth  Am^tka, 


1. 
2. 
8L 
4. 
5. 
C 


Synod  of  Virginia 

Synod  of  Southwest  Virginia. . . 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

Synod  of  South  Carolina. 

Synod  of  Geoivia. 

Ifolston  Synod  (Tenn.) 


IV.  Synods  not  connected  with  any 
General  Synod  or  Qeneral  Cfoun- 
cU. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Joint  Synod  of  Missonrl 

^nod  of  Wisconsin 

Norwegian  Synod  (Wis.,  etc.).. 

Tennessee  Synod 

Sllson*s  Synod 


1. 

2. 
S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
& 
9. 
10. 

li  iflBsionaiy  Synod"  of  the  West- 


Union  ^nod  (Ind.). 

Snfialo  Synod  (N.  Y.). 

Oennan  Synod  of  New  York. . . . 
Concordia  Synod  of  Virginia . , . 
Synod  of  Miralssippi 


Grand  total 1,888*  MH 


10 
96 
91 
9 
68 
96 
48 
86 
44 
17 
48 
48 
86 
80 
81 
17 
80 
91 
91 
11 
10 


606 


60 
141 
68 
88 
19 
86 
16 
00 
96 
48 
90 
94 


697 


80 
91 
18 
88 

6 
14 


191 


149 


60 

80 

0 

17 

15 

10 

8 

7 

11 


687 


10 
81 
96 
18 
90 
48 
97 
90 
119 
60 
77 
66 
44 
89 
W 
80 
48 
90 
97 
17 
19 


1,(H9 


60 
806 

108 
90 
96 
48 
97 

106 
60 
86 
98 
60 


996 


61 
40 
84 
44 

10 
96 


914 


986 


108 


88 
96 
17 

n 

11 
16 
11 
90 


1,188 


1,445 
8,094 
1,789 
1,021 
8,898 
4,661 

18,961 
7,466 
7,828 
9.800 

19,950 
4,888 
4.214 
8,056 
8,910 
1,556 
2.106 
1,808 
1,578 
781 
600 


80,928 


18,000 

61,800 
8,606 

10,000 
9,980 
4,746 
8,800 
6,000 
8,749 

18,908 
9,980 
7,990 


198,616 


8,900 
9,179 
8,716 
4,817 
750 
9,000 


16,669 


86,600 

60,000 

16,200 

81,480 

7,000 

9,000 

9,110 

1,860 

1,800 

1,000 

9,000 

700 


160,640 


887,740 


Under  the  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  Chnroh 
in  the  above  divisions  taken  together  were 
14  theological  institutions,  16  colleges,  9  female 

*  The  statistics  given  by  the  Lutheran  Church  Almanac 
for  1830,  published  at  Allentown,  by  the  Bev.  S.  K.  Brobst, 
somewhat  dlifer,  as,  according  to  It,  the  preachers  num- 
ber 9.016,  the  congregations  8,880,  and  the  communicants 
876,667. 


seminaries,  16  academies,  14  orphan  homes, 
and  other  eleemosynary  institutions.  Twenty- 
eight  Lutheran  periodicals  are  published,  name- 
ly :  9  English,  16  German,  2  Swedish,  and  2 
Norwegian. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
met  in  Chicago,  in  November.  A  response 
was  received  from  the  Missouri  Synod,  in  an- 
swer to  an  invitation  of  the  previous  General 
Council  for  that  synod  to  send  delegates  to 
the  General  Council ;  it  said  in  reply  that  it 
would  not  deal  with  the  General  Council,  as 
such,  but  that,  if  a  free  conference  could  be 
held,  at  which  all  who,  without  reservation, 
confessed  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
may  be  admitted,  ^'we,  on  our  part,  would, 
wi^out  doubt,  largely  attend  the  same,  not 
as  representatives,  but  as  individuals." 

The  Council,  in  replv  to  this  action,  passed 
resolutions  regretting  that  the  Missouri  Synod 
could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  the  ofOicial  cor- 
respondence invited ;  and  expressing  a  readiness 
to  receive  and  entertain  any  proposals  in  ac- 
cord with  its  basis,  either  from 'the  venerable 
Synod  of  Missouri,  or  any  others. 

The  committee  appointed  to  frame  a  reply  to 
the  letter  of  the  Pope,  addressed  to  **  all  Prot- 
estants and  non-Catholics,"  reported,  and  the 
Synod  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  The  Pope's  letter  repudiates^  its  onlv  address, 
all  recognition  of  any  part  of  the  I'rotestant  world  as 
having  an  organic  existence  as  a  Church— even  de 
facto.  It  ia  adchressed  to  individuals,  as  such^  and 
may  be  properly  replied  to  by  indiviaualB  at  their 
personal  discretion.  The  idea,  for  some  time  cur- 
rent, that  Protestants  are  to  have  any  rights,  or  are 
invited  to  any  privileges,  in  the  "  (Scumenical  Coun- 
cil," is  entirely  groundless.  Whatever  may  be  the 
suavity  of  the  manner,  the  Pope  is  as  inflexible  in 
the  thing  as  if  he  were  in  the  middle  ages.  He  sim- 
ply invites  individuals — of  whom  he  affirms  that  they 
"  do  not  profess  the  true  faith  of  Christ,"  and  for 
whom  collectively  he  has  no  better  name  than  that 
of  ^* societies"  and  "sects" — to  abandon  their  con- 
victions and  make  their  submission  to  the  particular 
communion  of  which  he  is  head. 

2.  The  individuals  thus  addressed  are  not  of  a  class 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  be- 
long. Though  the  Lutheran  Church  is  a  Protestant 
Church,  and,  in  the  stxict,  original,  historic  limitation 
of  the  word,  the  only  Protestant  Church,  yet,  as  the 
Pope  addresses  Protestants  who  ore  "  non-Catholics," 
he  uses  the  term  in  a  sense  in  which  it  does  not  em- 
brace the  members  of  our  church.  They  ore  not 
non-Catholic  Protestants,  but  are  Protestants  affalnst 
Borne  only,  because  Borne  herself  is  non-Catholic. 
Our  church  believes  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Universal  Christian  Church,  the  Commuidon  ot 
Sidntfl,  whose  faith  she  confesses,  and  of  which  she 
is  a  pure  port,  and  her  true  people  living  members. 
The  very  addresa  of  the  letter  makes  a  fictitious  as- 
sumption, and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  meant  for 
us  would  DO  to  grant  on  untruth  and  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  ourselves.  If  there  be  those  called  Protestants 
ifho  concede  that  they  are  non-Catholics,  they,  and 
they  only,  can  properly  consider  the  Pope's  letter  as 
adiuressed  to  themselves. 

8.  The  Pope  raises  no  pretensions  in  this  letter 
which  have  not  been  officially  rejected  by  our  Church, 
again  and  agun,  and  offers  no  aiguments  which  have 
not  been  repeatedly  conftited  in  our  Confession,  and 
by  our  great  divines. 

4.  The  record  of  the  Lutheran  Church  against  tho 
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errors  of  Bomftnism,  written,  not  only  in  her  own  Ohnrch  met  in  Wasliington,  D.  C,  on  the  18tb 

literature  and  life,  but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  ^f  May.    A  new  synod,  that  of  Kansas,  applied 

civilized  world  for  more  than  three  centuriesi,  la  so  x.  ,  «riTr»;na;««    ^^a  -..ria   ^^^^i^^A      nrk/ «^«. 

clear,  before  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  that  any  new  ^^^  admission,  and  was  received.    The  new 

official  protest  against  those  errors,  on  bo  slight  an  constitution  was  reported  as  adopted  by  all  the 

occasion  as  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  is  more  than  need-  District  Synods,  and  the  General  Synod  de- 

less,  and  mi^ht  almost  excite  the  suspicion,  or  prompt  clared  to  be  acting  nnder  it.    Daring  the  sea- 

h'^^idiir^r^dl  *^'?  b^^seemm^  to°^cateh^a^  JSi  o^  ^^^^  ^  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

pSrtSnity  for^hwS?  Jec£iS!LtSli%  s^ll  the  mi^  Pohlman  on  "The  ffistory  of  the  Lutheran 

tion  of  tne  hour,  or  to  oourt  popular  applause.  Ohurch  in  the  State  of  Maine,"  which  detailed 

5.  What  is  hero  true  of  all  ffonuinely  Lutheran  the  efforts  of  German  immigrants  in  the  last 

bodies  is  preSminently  true  of  this  General  CouncU.  century  to  found  a  ohurch  on  the  Broad  Bar, 

^'^rf^rn^*l^SSr'=ra'^d^l^'^  inNewaiglaBithee.tabliBhmentof.cWh 

Which  alone  BomanSam  can  be  successfullv  resisted,  «  W  aldoborough,  its  history,  and  its  final  extmo- 

and  which  have  proved  for  affes  the  migntiest  bul-  tion,  which  was  ascribed  principally  to  the  te- 

wark  against  it,  that  any  officii  act  on  our  part  would  nacious  adherence  of  the  German  immigrants  to 

seem  specially  an  act  oF  supererogation.    In  view  of  ^heir  own  language,  preventing  the  propagation 

these  and  other  weighty  reasons  your  Committee  %  A  j"^  TS*  r^'fur*  ^^r^.^^.*^    *^^Jl   -u 

made  no  reply,  and  would  recommend  that  none  be  St  *}?  ,     ^     ,  .  *^^     .  ?""  assimilation  with  the 

made,  to  thcPope^s  letter.  English-speaking  residents.    A  series  of  reso- 

.           ..          , .  ,                 .         -         ,-"  lutions  on  the  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  churches 

A  question,  which  was  sent  up  from  the  ^j  ^  proposition  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the 

Minnesota  Synod,  concerning  the  declaration  General  OouncU  were  laid  on  the  table,  on  the 

of  the  General  Council  on  "the  Four  Pointy  representation  that  the  latter  body  had  dosed 

whether  it  is  the  right  interpretation  of  them  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reception  of  delegates  from 

that  heretics  and  "fundamental  errorists"  can-  ^ny  bodie^not  in  foil  harmony  with  itself  on 

not  be  admitted  to  Lutheran  altars  as  com-  ^11  theological  points.    A  committee  was  ap- 

municants,  nor  into  the  pulpit  as  teachers  of  p^i^ted,   however,  to    correspond   with   the 

the  congregation,  and  whether  the  pnnoiples  Southern  synods,  who  have  b^ome  separated 

enunciated  m  them  we  intended  to  apply  to  ^^^  ^^^  GeueTol  Synod  by  political  even^  and 

^^}I^T  ^f^""  TJ"  ^\^  distinctive  doctrines  not  upon  doctrinal  points,  ii  behalf  of  the  res- 

of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  made  the  subiect  toration  of  the  fonier  relations.    The  foUow- 

of  a  report,  which  declared  that  there  could  be  i^^  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

no  question  with  regard  to  the  universal  ad-  ^_,         ^        .    .  ,                 ,     „       , 

herence  of  the  Council  to  the  full  and  entire  ♦n.^^kn^^'^ftf  J]iS^i?^lu?^^^^ 

/u!i.v   i?xv    -rt     _     T     IT    i.!.--     nv       1.        J  tuallyaem«na,iratemal  relations  with  all  Evanjrelical 

faith  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  christians,  ancl  espeoiaUy  with  other  Lutheran  bodies 

that  the  Council  means  to  make  a  distmction  in  this  oountrv :  therefore. 

between  "fundamental  errorists''  and  "here-  Resolved^  That  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  Ghiintian 

tics,"  as  between  the  greater  and  the  less.   All  fellowship,  especially  toward  the  brethren  of  Luther- 

"  hftPflf  ipq  '>  ArA  fntirlftnifiTif  J  ftrrnri«t«   hut  r\nt  "■?  °^,^^»  ^^^  ^°^  ^  connection  with  us,  and  will 

nereiics     are  mnaamentai  erronsts,  out  not  cheerfully  enter  into  an  interchange  of  delegates  with 

DIM  f)6ria,       iSy  heretics  we  mean  those  who  them,  as  soon  as  we  have  evidence  that  this  can  bo 

reject  our  common  Catholic  Christianity ;  by  done  in  aocordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  these  Synods. 

w^f  ItL*!;!?'*!.' **  ^^  «*'"  ^i*""*  ^''f  '^  The  Synod  recommended  a  more  strict  regard 

r«„?^Snl^f«^«  "  P"t?  ^"P«\*'  *«*  *^°''*  for  the  Sabbath,  and  approved  of  aU  movements 

L^X,^«^.T,'^»^;  i/'^t-'^P"''  '^""^  "^^^  to  arrest  the  ravages  oir  intemperance,  indnding 

another  year,  for  consideration.  ?r.iii/»i/x«fl  i^^JaiJi^/^n      a«»««5.«^,»*«  V^  ♦i*^  i;* 

The  Oonncil  decided  to  undertake  the  bnUd-  i'^t"  w^,i"SS^"  nVotTbrrSSmmt^^^^^ 

wLln.o&'^'^srnn'i^o^H^rTr^^^  nof cl'menl^fto^'r?  ctnS^hrXSlS 

ZTJ^U^^.^  ^^r^jlTrT'  n     "m^  were  appointed  to  corresponding  bodies.^he 

mestic  missionary  work  of  the  Council,  partic-  Synod  paid  a  visit  to  the  Presidint,  and  also  to 

ulary  in  the  Northwest  and  West,  and  with  ifount  Vernon.    The  next  meeting  was  ap- 

the  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York,  was  re-  j^t^  fo,  i8„  t^„           ^^  jf^    ^^^ 

Kf"^  S  prosecuted  with  as  great  energy  asthe  ^      ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^\^i^  ^  D„^     Ohio. 

^rlT^f  ^!„1^"^*^  '^.*  ^^x  T^H^  "T*""  The  body  which  was  formerly' known  as  the 

™7«  aTf  r   f  ^tT  ••    ^  Executive  Com-  ^fUtouri  Synod  has  now  assumed  the  official 

Tf?nS«^n^^!!!!'**'K**'"*^-!^T""?'"  ♦^  "*  of  «**  ^niUd  StaU»  and  G<,mada»    the 

^Z^iZ^  ^^^'^f'^'J"^^  *S*'  ^^J^  org^ization  embraces  four  particukr  synods. 

|S.S.  Tn^wirw— P*™*'''^  ^^  ^'*  f"^  At  its  recent  convention,  at  &ort  Wayn^  Ind., 

iT^t  ^wtf^iiyr'"".*'J  ®**°'**^'  ™  "^*'"  *  seri*-  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which 

rirdiS:ri5S^^^fo?a?eThro„=S  thefoUowingisthemo^imporLt: 

of  the  ChinfiSft  nonnlafinn  in  fhA  TTnif  a5  Sf  a<  aq  ^°^  ^°™  ^' "^®  matter  is  this :  love  to  our  neighbor 

01  tne  v.yninese  population  m  the  United  States  requires  the  Christian  (1)  to  give  to  the  poor ;  X2)  to 

mto  consideration.  lend  money  to  those  who  find  themselvw  under  the 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  pressure  of^temponuy  need ;  (8)  also  to  make  no  oon-. 

General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  *"wt  with  those  who  have  means,  widi  a  view  to  get' 

— — . — interest  on  loans :  (4)  either  to  work  with  his  own 

•  See  the  text  of  the  "Pour  Points'*  In  the  AmnjAL  nioney,  or  to  join  himself  in  partnership  with  others, 

Ctclopjsdia  for  1868,  p,  448.  by  which  profits  and  losses  shall  be  justly  divided ; 
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(5)  and,  before  entering  into  any  loan-oontraot  in  the  follows :  Steimle  Synod,  10  ministers,  11  con- 
improper  sense,  to  see  tiiat  every  thing  ni^ust  and  irregations,  and  1,800  communicants.  Von 
oppreaaive  is  uneqmvocally  removed.  |^^^  g^^^  estimated  at  one-half  of  the  frag- 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  one  of  ment  left  of  the  Buffalo  Synod,  7  ministers, 

the  first  synods  originally  to  unite  with  the  11  congregations,  and  925  members. 

General  Oouncil,  resolved,  at  its  last  meeting.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Church,  in  Wur- 

to  leave  that  body,  and  unite  with  the  Missouri  temberg,  had  a  very  harmonious  session.    The 

Synod.    They  also  voted  at  once  to  discontinue  question  of  preventing  the  Rowing  secession 

their  theological  seminary  at  Watertown,  and  to  Methodists  and  other  dissenters,  without 

send  their  professor  with  all  his  theolo^cal  intrenching  on  religious  liberty,  was  discussed, 

students  to  St  Louis,  to  the  seminary  of  the  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  only  possible  by 

Missouriana.    But  the  oollese  at  Watertown,  satisfying  all  the  religious  wants  of  the  people 

Wis.,  will  be  continued,  and  ue  Missouri  Synod  in  their  own  Church.    The  question  of  inter- 

win  send  two  professors  to  the  college.  communion  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 

Before  the  Kew  York  Mmisterium  was  di-  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  In  Wnrtemberg. 
vided  at  Albauy,  a  number  of  ministers,  under  The  exclusive  Lutheran  theory  has  heretofore 
the  lead  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Steimle,  of  strong  not  been  practically  carried  out,  but  its  advo- 
symbolioal  tendencies,  seceded  and  formed  a  cates  are  now  beginning  to  insist  upon  it. 
separate  synod.  Their  views  having  been  found  Beports  from  the  LuUieran  churches  in  Nor- 
to  accord  in  many  respects  with  those  of  one  way  represent  a  decided  religious  awakening 
branch  of  the  Buffalo  Synod,  the  latter,  under  of  *'  more  real  earnest  spirituality  "  as  taking 
the  leadership  of  Bev.  Mr.  Yon  Bohr,  appointed  place.  The  people  are  seeking  more  freedom 
delegates  to  attend  their  next  General  Conven-  and  independence  of  governmental  restraint  in 
tion  for  the  purpose  ofestablishing  a  closer  union  the  inner  organization  of  their  individual  con- 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  thus  forming  gregations ;  great  activity  is  evinced  in  the  Mis- 
another  Lutheran  General  Synod.  The  ecole-  sionary,  Bible,  Tract,  and  other  religious  socie- 
siastical  strength  of  the  two  bodies   are  as  ties,  whose  agents  and  colporteurs  are  at  work. 
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MAIXE.  The  Legislature  of  Mame  met  on  the  26th  of  January,  the  Maine  State  Temper- 

the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  and  continued  ance  Convention  assembled  at  Augusta.    The 

in  session  for  sixty-six  days,  during  which  pe-  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the 

riod  850  acts  and  99  resolves  were  passed,  principles  of  the  cause  were  expressed  in  the 

Many  important  measures  occupied  tne   at-  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted : 

tention  of  this  body  at  this  session,  among  Betolvtd,  That  with  devout  and  heartfelt  thanks- 

which  were  the  bill  to  repeal  the  death  penalty,  ffiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  guidanoe  and  success 

the  dissection  bilL  the  bill  to  abolish  the  six  ^y  Hfin  accorded  to  our  oanse  in  the  past,  the  ftiends 

per  cent  usury  law,  and  the  bill  for  the  estab-  S  tempewnoe  in  Maine,  in  mass  convention  assem- 

V i        t"  "?    s .  ?    »    V          rpi~  i.       Z     Tmi  hied,  reaffinn  the  pnnciplea  so  often  heretofore  enun- 

hshment  of  a  State  pohoe.    The  dissection  bill  ^^^  g^^  ty  experience  estabUshed,  that  all  hope 

as  passed  provides  that  no  hinderance  shall  be  of  progress  in  the  temperance  reform  rests  in  total 
put  in  the  way  of  physicians  obtaining  the  absthience  fh>m  intoxicatinji^  liquors  by  the  Individ- 
bodies  of  those  who,  before  their  death,  con-  ^^  "^  *^«  prohibition  orthe  liquor  traffic  by  the 
sented  to  have  their  bodies  used  for  the  pur-  '^^  rpj,^  i^  tl,e  early  history  of  the  temper- 
pose  of  dissection,  ihepnncipal  change  made  ance  reformation  its  success  was  due  more  to  the 
in  the  capital-punishment  law  was  that  reqnir-  Christian  Church  than  to  any  other  agency,  and  we  do 
ing  ihe  Governor,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  now  most  sincerely  and  oamestlr  invoke  the  renewed 
after  sentence,  to  execute  the  sentence  of  activity  of  inimsters  and  ehurch-memben  in  a  c^^^ 
^nV  "^""^""^  *^  t^  ^*i.!r  «-!^"  1  rrv^  *o  calculated  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
death,  conmiute,  or  pardon  the  onnunal.  The  diiftision  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thejpro- 
coufflderation  of  the  constabulary  bill  was  re-  motion  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of^our 
ferred  to  the  next  Legislature.  At  this  session  fellow-men. 

of  the  Legislature,  the  fifteenth  amendment  .^'^'^t'' J^'^-l^S^?  ^^•^^I'i^.SJ.^K^^^ 

♦yv  fk«  n~^ox;4.„x*rL  ^.p  xK^  TTnSf^  a*^4^n^  n^oo  thc  constant  and  faithful  moral  efforts  which  by  the 

..?®,  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  was  intelligent  and  ffood  are  exerted  for  the  elevation  of 

ratified.    In  the  Senate  there  were  25  votes  the  standard  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 

for  and  1  against  its  ratification.  Li  the  House  danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 

there  were  141  votes  for  its  ratification.   Han-  liquors,  and  the  criminality  of  their  sale,  yet  the  im- 

nibal  Hamlin  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Pr*,!!r*i?'?l>.i'LJlfS^fw?^^^ 

SUte  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  fhll  ^c  'MfiSSlnll^'^  in  'Jd%'m^\^ot 

term  from  the  4th  of  March,  1669.  by  protecting  the  inexperienced  and  the  weak  against 

The  advocates  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  temptation  to  vice,  is  essential  to  secure  any  perma- 

whose  proceedings  heretofore  have  attracted  nent  progress  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

BiinYi  /»<>nAi.«i   o4^f^f;AT.   wA»/»  «i»n<»ioii«  a/%ft«^A  Beaohtd.  That  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  a  law  pro- 

roch  general  attention,  were  unusually  active  j.^.^.     aAnking-houses  and  tippling-shops  depends 

dunng  the  present  year  endeavormg  to  secure  upon  the  fwthfulness  with  which  it  is  executed,  wo 

a  rigid  execution  of  the  prohibitory  law.    On  view  with  alarm  the  open,  organized,  and  defiant 

Voi,.  zx.— 26.    ▲ 
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manner  in  which  prohibition  is  set  atnAughtinmanv    in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  in  a  few  coim- 


Bociiil  power;  snchdeflAnoe  of  Iaw  not  only  seoures  of  both   parties  were  using  their  influence, 

licence  under  the  name  of  prohibition,  and  opena  the  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  diaoourage  the 

government,  by  encouraging  the  lawless  to  boBeve  State  should  pronde  a  pohce  to  execute  the 

that  the  authority  which  makes  Iaws  does  not  poBsesB  prohibitory  law,   most    of  the    oommunities 

the  power  to  execute  them.  would  soon  be   overrun  with  liquor^saloons. 

JietolMd,  That  whUe  it  is  Oie  duty  of  every  good  jt  being  necessary,  in  the  jadgment   of  the 

citizen  to  assist  those  in  authority  m  executing  the  «^«„^,,S«„    ^^  aA'    ^^^^   ^^iJz^   i.rN^i^««  ♦« 

laws,  yet  we  regard  it  as  much  the'^duty  of  th^ltate  convention,  to  take  some  action  looking  to 

to  see  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  (ntizens  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  following  resola- 

are  enforced  as  it  is  to  enact  them,  and  that  the  State  tions  were  adopted : 

government  which  should  look  on  and  see  its  laws  «>  i  ^t  mi.  ^-^^  .  •  ^  .i.  « . 
openly  defied,  through  the  power  of  criminals  or  the  Mitolvid,  That  the  exigencies  of  the  <»use  ^^J^: 
inefficiency  of  local  officers,  would  be  fidthless  to  the  peranoe  at  this  time  reqmre  that  its  fncnds  should 
trust  reposed  in  it,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  make  organised  resistonoe  at  the  ballot-box,  to  aU 
the  people.  We  cin,  therefore,  but  regard  it  as  not  candidaUin  forpubUc  office,  of  whatever  pohtical  par^, 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  power  that  makes  J^^^^^^.^o*  practicri  supporters  of  the  cause,  or  who 
crimmal  laVs  to  provide  some  m^  for  their  en-  i?  *!»«  discharge  of  their  offiaal  duties  would  ignore 
forocment  in  cases  where  it  is  not  secured  by  local  ^'^^  *«™P?*5S?  ^nfiment  of  their  constitu^ta. 
officers,  and  we  most  respectfhUy  pray,  the  LemsU-  Hefoh^,  That  the  Qnnd  Lodge  respeetftilly  re- 
ture  of  the  State  to  provide  su<i  I  system  of  Itato  V\^  the  /?eneral  State  Tempenmce  Executive  Corn- 
police  as  shall  secure  the  fkithful,  impartial,  and  con-  ^^  to  immediately  ^1  a  Bute  Conventioii  of  the 
Stant  enforoement  of  all  the  criminal  iJws  of  the  State,  friends  of  temperraoe  for  the  purpose  of  conaulung 
and  particuhffly  those  against  which  are  the  cupidity  ^^h  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  cauM, 
and  the  immense  mfluence  of  panderers  to  vice,  and  ^^  o^  decidmg  upon  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
the  depraved  appetites  of  the  vicious.  necessaiy  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  movement 

SeiiSved,  That  whUe  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  ?oi^?  important  in  its  financial,  social,  and  monl 

the  necessity  for  the  existence  and  enforoement  of  bearings,  than  any  other  question  before  the  pubhc 

hiws  prohibiting  the  Uquoi-trafflc  should  be  so  gen-  j^^  ^^^j^  ^f  ^^  convention  caused  much 

erally  recognised  by  all  parties  that  there  may  be  no  ^^^^^„+  ^«  xi,«  ^«^  ^*  xv^  «•««-  ^f  *u^  a^^^ 

necessity  for  Mends  of  temperance  to  organize  polit-  comment  on  the  part  Of  the  press  of  the  State, 

ically  in  defence  of  cherished  principles,  and  much  &pd  many  jonmus,  which  were  not  hostile  to 

as  we  should  deplore  the  arraying  of  any  political  or-  the  cause  of  temperance,  opposed  the  forma- 

ganization  against  those  cherished  prmciples,  whether  tion  of  a  new  party,  on  the  basis  of  temper- 

threi^hphitfoims  or  nominees  for  office,  yet,  8  ^            rphe  sentiments  of  many  who 

this  be  done,  It  would  be  our  solemn  duty  to  meet  7^        j   lU                owwuxi^wwi  vx  wumuj 

such  an  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disarm  prohibition  favored  the  cause  ot   temperance  were  ex- 

with  counter-organizations,  and  counter  political  ef-  pressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  local  papers : 

forts.    We  trust,  howeverf  that  all  political  organi-  *«  Whatever  the  object  of  the  temperance  men 

zationswill  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  advancing  ^j^y  1,^^  their  wisest  and  best  policy  is  to  seek 

iS;S^!Sd^^ax^?hriS^^  it  throV  the  Republican  oLn^^         and 

Xnst  the  liquor-traffic,  and  by  nominating  for  by  educatmg  the  people  up  to  their  ideas.    Let 

8  such  men  ss  not  only  sympathize  withthose  them  work  through  the  caucuses  and  oonven- 

principles,  but  also  give  to  them  tne  important  sup-  tions  in  a  legitimate  way  to  secure  representa- 

^J^l^fh^  the  sincere  thanks  of  eveiy  fHend  ^'^^  men,  and,  when  they  have  conyinoed  the 
of  temperance  are  due  to  General  U.  S.  Gmnt,  Presi-  ^^^  Of  the  people  that  a  State  police  or  any 
dent-eiect,  and  the  Hon.  S.  Colfax,  Vice-President-  other  measure  proposed  in  the  interest  of  tern- 
elect,  for  giving  the  weight  of  their  powerful  exam-  perance  will  be  salutary,  tLey  will  have  no 
pie  against  the  use  of  wine,  and  other  intoxicating  difficulty  in  getting  such  measures  enacted  by 
hquors,  on  sodal  and  pubhc  occasions.  We  hail  such  4..  ^  ▼  ^J:»i»*^^  « 
an  example  as  the  indication  of  a  new  and  vital  step  the  Legi^ature. 

in  tiie  temperance  reformation,  whereby  the  virtue  As  both  the  temperance  aavocates  and  the 

of  strict  total  abstinence  shall  be  added  to  the  other  Democratic  party  were  waiting  to  see  what 

jiualiflcations  regarded  as  desirable^  and  we  trust  as  action  the  Bepublicans  would  take  in  tiheir 

indh^ensable,  to  commend  a  «^^  j^     convention,    great    interest   centred 

the  suffrages  of  the  people.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^  24th  of  June  the 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  Republican   State  Oonvention  assembled   at 

of  the  convention  assembled  at  Augusta  to  or-  Bansor,  and  was  attended  by  1,172  delegates^ 

ganize  a  separate  political  party  m  order  to  neany  every  town  in  the  State  having  a  full 

secure  the  success  of  their  principles.    But  representation.    Lot  M,  Morrill  was  chosen 

subsequently  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  as  president  of  the  convention.    There  were 

third   political  party  was  discussed   at  the  two  candidates  for  the  nomination  of  Governor, 

annual  session  of  the  '^  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Joshua  L.  Ohamberlain  received  694  votes  and 

Templars,"  which  opened  at  Ricnmond,  on  Sidney  Perham* received  875.    Mr.  Ohamber- 

the  14th  of  April.     This  meeting  was  re*  h^  therefore,  was  tiie  choice  of  the  party  as 

ported  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ana  most  en*  candidate  for  GK)vemor.    The  following  reso- 

thusiastio  temperance  gatherings  ever  held  in  lutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

the  State.    The  reports  of  committees  were  to  1.  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  restoration  of  peaoa, 

the  effect  that  there  was  much  mtemperanoe  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution. 
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2.  That  with  the  restored  Union  the  thanks  of  the  dependent  temperance  candidate  for  that  po- 

nation  are  first  due  to  the  noble  men  who  mindless  gitfon,  are  invited  *  *  ♦  to  decide  npon  snch 

of  life  braved  Oie  dangers  of  the  field  and  the  ooean  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  canse  may 

lor  it3  preservation,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  "*^«""*^«' «"  •*"«  ^ai^v^v*^  v*  i*««  v»t»7«  *x*oj 

to  patriotic  citizens  that  an  army  of  more  than  a  demand,  and  to  prepare,  it  necessary,  for  sys- 

milfion  of  soldiers  have  returned  to  theur  homes  and  tematic,  independent  action  at  the  polls." 

theinindnstrial  j^ursuite  without  disturbance,  and  are  In  pursuance  of  this  call,  the  convention  as- 

now  mingliwr  with  their  fejOow-dtiaens,  in  the  or^-  gembled  at  Portland,  on  the  29th  of  June,  and 

nary  associations  of  life,  without  disUngmshing  marks  ^,„„^'  ^j  ^u^.  vr^^Lr  T«nrvi««   <>o   ^*..o?Ii^«+ 

savj  the  glory  of  their  Vounds.  organized  with  Henry  Tallman  as  president. 

8.  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  national  About    200    delegates  were    present,   among 

Administration.    It  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  whom  there  was  a  difiference  of  opinion  as  to 

the  countiy.    Its  patriotism  and  inteerity  and  pure  the  policy  of  forming  an  independ«it  ticket, 

motivwi  commend  It  to  aU  good  men.    Its  wise  Jtates-  g          ^  ^^  leading  temperance  delegates  were 

manahip  has  already  been  shown  and  its  ability  will  "^^ .  ^  j  4.**^  a^^a^****©    VtxKT*              ,  «e«»»~ ,        « 

continue  to  be  illustrated,  and  we  rejoice  t£at  there  satisfied  with  the  prohibition  resolution  m  the 

has  been  plaoed  at  its  head,  and  bv  so  general  a  suf-  Bepublican  platform,  and  were  of  opmion  that 

frsffe,  the  great  chieftain  upon  whom  a  gratefkil  re-  the  temperance  cause  could  be  best  promoted 

public  has  thus  hastened  to  confer  ite  highest  honors,  through  the  agency  of  the  Republican  party. 

^luStiJm.Ser^"'  ""^ '' """'" '"  3?^^^  ^^T^f >  Is  *«  '^"*'"*^ '  f ^  ?• 

4.  Maine  has  great  natoral  resources,  and  a  climate  Cr.  Hitchbom,  of  btockton,  was  nominated  by 

siving  vigor  to  her  people.   Her  soil  is  the  best,  and  the  convention  as  candidate  fbr  Governor.  The 

Ber  foresto  the  largest,  m  New  England.   Her  frontier  resolutions  adopted  were  ajB  follows : 
upon  the  ocean  invites  to  commerce,  and  no  State  has 

^eater  advantages  for  shipbuilding  or  e<^ual  facilities  Becognizing  the  responsibility  we  take  in  placing  a 

lor  successfully  competing  for  the  carrying-trade  of  candidate  berore  the  people  for  their  sufi^a^es,  in  op- 

the  countiy.    Her  ample  water-power  waits  only  to  position  to  the  two  great  parties  now  existmg  in  the 

be  used,  to  supply  the  world  witn  &brics  and  menu-  State,  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  state- 

fflctures ;  and,  when  her  railroads  are  completed  that  ment  of  principles : 

are  now  in  progress,  she  will  have  a  new  vantage-  We  are  in  favor  of  equal  rigHts,  and  even  and  ez- 

groond  in  the  race  for  growth  and  prosperity,  by  her  act  justice  to  all.    We  are  in  favor  of  eustuning  the 

nearer  proximi^  to  commercial  centres  and  her  easier  public  credit,  and  to  this  end  will  use  our  endeavors 

access  to  the  markets  of  the  East  and  West.  to  have  the  national  debt  and  inteiest  paid  as  fast  as 

Beaohed,  tktrt/arg.  That  the  policy  of  the  State  the  resources  of  the  countiy  will  warrant.    We  are 

government  should  be  marked  and  custinct  in  favor  in  favor  of  State  legislation  to  develop  the  resources  of 

of  the  development  of  her  material  interests;  and,  the  State,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  its  productions 

Be9ok€d^  jurVitTy  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  and  manufactures. 

Maine  has  no  more  pressing  mission  intrusted  to  its  And,  believing  that  temj>orance  will  best  promote 

care,  as  the  dominant  power  of  the  State,  than  to  all  these  causes,  and  aid  m  all  these  endeavors,  we 

make  the  most  it  can  of  these  great  resources  for  the  are  in  favor  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor- 

aggrandizement  of  Its  citizens  and  the  enhancement  traffic,  except  so  far  as  recognized  by  the  laws,  and 

of  their  wel&ro.  of  a  State  police  as  an  efficient  auzihaiy  toward  that 

^  Ii€9(^€4d.  That,  in  legislative  appropriations,  an  en-  object :  ^erefore, 

lightened  forecast  will  near  in  mmd  always  our  pres-  Metolved^  That  we  view  with  pleasure  the  peace  and 

ent  indebtedness,  and  that  in  municipal  expenditures  prosperity  of  our  countiy,  and  acknowledge  with  grat- 

and  ofiicUJ  disbursements  the  strictest  personal  ao-  itude  our  obligations  to  those  patriotic  men  and  wise 

oountabiUty  should  be  exacted.  statesmen  who  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  it. 

Besolved^  That,  we  emphatically  renew  our  adhe-  Betohed^  That  we  will  aid  by  our  infiuenoo  and 

sion  to  the  principles  of^prohibition  and  a  vigorous  votes  in  sustaining  the  public  credit  by  meeting  all  its 

enforoementoft^elawstothatend.  obligations  honesUy  and  fully. 

Saohtd,  That  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  the  nomi->  jStohtd.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  developing  by 

nee  of  this  convention  for  Governor  of  Maine,  is  one  State  legislation,  so  far  as  consistent  with  true  econo- 

of  our  most  eminent  citizens,  distinguished  for  his  my.  all  the  vast  resources  of  our  State, 

scholarship,  his  patriotism,  and  his  undying  militaij  Jtuohtd,  That  we  believe  that  temperance  will  best 

record.    We  commend  him,  with  confidence  in  his  conserve  the  true  interests  of  our  State  and  our  coun- 

integrity  and  ability,  and  pride  in  his  record,  to  the  try :  and  that  we  believe  in  the  total  prohibition  of 

suffrages  of  the  people,  and  with  an  assurance  of  his  tiie  liquor-traffic,  and  in  a  State  police  as  an  effective 

triumphant  election.  auxiliary  to  this  end. 

Tj.       -                  X     XI.                i.t.          ^xv  i&wte«i,  That  we  confidently  offer  to  the  Bufii-ages 

rnor,  however,  to  the  assembling  of  the  of  our  fellow-citizens  Hon.  N.  G.  Hitchbom  as  a  man 

I^pnblican  Conyenlaon^  the  State  Ezeoutive  who  is  fhlly  identified  with  our  industrial  interests, 

Committee  had  issued  a  call  for  a  State  Tern-  one,  also,  who  has  always  been  faithful  to  his  trust 

perance  Convention  to  assemble  at  Portland,  !L^^^^  ^^^^^^S^^^^^ 

on  the  29th  of  June ;  to  which  "  all  temperance  ^^J&  the  pubUc  confidence  and  support, 
men,  without  regard  to  past  party  associations, 

who  regard  the  vigorous  and  impartial  enforce-  It  was  also  voted  that  the  State  Oommittee 

ttent  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor<-  be  authorized  to  call  County  Conventions  for 

traffic  as  the  paramount  issue  in  the  approach*  the  purpose  of  nominating  county  ofiScers. 

uig  gnbematorial  campaign,  and  who,  in  the  '    On  the  same-  day,  the  29th  of  June,  the 

atMence  this  year  of  other  political  issues  of  Democratio  Convention  was  held  at  Bangor, 

greater  importance  than  the  perfection  of  the  and  was  attended  by  616  delegates.    Charles 

Bchemea  of  aspiring  politicians  for  future  ag-  P.  Kimball  was  chosen  as  president  of  the 

grandizem^it  and  position,  are  pr^ared,  in  the  convention,  and  was  subsequently  nominated  as 

event  of  unsatisfactory  nominations  for  Govern-  candidate  for  Governor,  which  nomination  was 

or  being  made  in  the  State  Convention  by  both  declined  by  him.   Franldin  Smith  then  received 

political  parties,  to  present  and  support  an  in-  the  nomination  as   candidate  for  Governor. 
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The  principles  of  the  party  were  expressed  in    of  $800,000  was  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The 
the  following  resolutions :  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the 

pnblio  Bcliools,  for  the  year  1869,  was  226,14^ 

over  liie  attendance 


_^ ,                                            ^     ^           ^  attendance  in  1869  was 

and  general  buBiness  interestB  and  prospen^  of  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  wliole,  while  in  1868  it  was 

country:  end  we  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  doc-  ^  p^^  ^^^^  showing  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  in 

trine  of  free  trade;  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  rv/r**I«^«iJ:r^5' i-^^™      TT»lJk  ^2^  -loi 

the  States  unimpaired;  equality  in  taxation,  in-  the  attendance  of  last  year.^    There  were  121 

eluding  United  States  bonds  \  a  uniform  currency ;  new  school-houses  built  during  this  year,  at  an 

opposition  to  the  centralization  of  power  in  tne  aggregate  cost  of  $176,094 ;   in  the  year  1868 

Oeneral  Government;  and  in  Ikvorofan  economical  there  were  98  built,  at  a  cost  of  $272,744. 

and  just  admrniatration  of  the  pubhc  airaurB,  m  ao-  r«.     g-nitATv  An<f  reformntorv  institntiona  of 

cordince  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ^,  ^^^^  ^f^^^^  ana  reiormatory  insnranoDs  oi 

United  States;  and  webeUeve  that  the  history  and  the  State  are  reported  to  be  under  efficient 

record  of  the  Democratic  party  ftumish  a  sure  guar-  management.     Hie  hospital  accommodations 

antee  that  in  the  event  of  their  ascendency  they  will  for  the  insane  are  not  aaeqnate  to  the  number 

settle  all  questions  which  agitate  the  pubfic  mind  in  ^f  applicants.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are 

people.  "^"^  "               ""                 *"  from  1,200  to  1,500  insane  persons  in  the  State, 

Emlved.  That  our  ffallant  soldiers  and  sailors  who  who  need  the  care  and  comfort  of  an  asylum, 

fought  thebattlesoftne  Union  from  patriotic  motives  while  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 

are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  only  about  one-third  of  that  number.    Thecon- 

^'^ii^,  That  we  take  pride  in  p««ientmg  to  the  f^uction  of  another  hospital  is  recommended, 

people  of  this  State  General  Franklin  Smith  as  our  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  one  sex.     The 

candidate  for  the  high  office  of  Qovemor.  Maine  Insane  Hospital  has  b^n  ftall  during 

A^f^-  «  ^.»>*^«a  ^^-^^^i.^  «i.^  Ai^f:/xT>  «r«»-  the  year.    In  this  institution  there  were  re- 

Aiter  a  vigorous  campaign,  tne  election  was  .  n       x  xt      t       ^^  av^  -«— ^i  — ^^-    oa*v 

held  on  the  l^th  ofSepJmfe  «.d  resulted  in  -^^  f^^,%^L^,^^^^ 

^^^''^Z^^n  I^^^A^^^H  ISSfemSi.    Since  the^thJS  have  b«m  160 

toriM  admitted— 78  males  and  72  femalea,  making 

There  were  oaat  for  Ohamberlain,  61,489;  *^**,7^*»K  ^^?^'  T***  ,*1S'^J^*  wr^ 

Smith,  89,088 ;  Hitchbom,  4,788.              '  T**T^K*''V*""''f  W^iL^tTS^^^- 

Ohamberlain  therefore  received  12  406  votes  «l»"ge^i  ^  males  and  77  females,  leaving  m 

andHitchbom.  887-168  males  and  179  females. 

In  1868  the  whole  nnmber  of  votes  oast  for  -^he  foUowingi^peared  to  l^  thecondition 

Governor  was  181,266,  of  which  Ohamberlain  ^.A^t^^^''  "^^^IS^A^  °"^ 

received  75,886,  a^d  Pilkbury,  the  Democratic  ??*»*  ^"^  '■  ™'*~!f'if!7  ^-Sf^?  ft 

candidate,  received    66,481.  '  Chamberlain's  J*  ^^F^^^i  "T^T^^feti;!.  ^!^?-»Sf  ^ 

maioritr  in  1868  was  20  404  females ;  28  males  and  19  females  have  died. 

The  poUtical  oompleiion  of  the  Legblatnre  „.J^  "signed  causes  of  insfflritj  of  those  ad- 

for  the  year  1870  is :  ""**«*  ^?f^  *»»«  7^  '^f. "  *^»°«^"  =  °'- 

soiita.     HoiM.  health,  24;  intemperance,  16;  epilepay,  10; 

Bepubliouu 83         131  domestic  affliction,  11 ;   over-exertion,  8 ;  dis- 

Semocntts 8          80  appointed  affection,  6;   injury  of  head,  6; 

„     V V          i   •!             T^          TT  critical  period  of  life,  6 ;  puerperal,  6 ;  decay 

EopubUcm  n^jonty 2o          91  of  old  ige,  * ;  reli^ous  eioitemen^  4 ;  ma^ 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  for  turbation,  8 ;  pecuniary  embarrassment,  8 ;  pa- 

the  past  year  in  the  success  or  the  common  ralysis,  8 ;  fright,  1 ;  sunstroke,  1 ;  suppressed 

schools,  which  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing  eruption,  1 ;  unknown,  87. 

condition.    A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legisla-  There  has  been  an  increase  of  crime  for  the 

ture  in  January,  providing  for  the  appointment  year  1869.    The  report  of  the  Warden  and  In- 

in  each  county  of  a  supervisor  to  visit  the  specters  of  the  State  Prison  shows  that  at  the 

schools  of  the  county  and  exercise  a  general  close  of  the  year  ending  November  80, 1869, 

superintendence   over  them ;    also  that   the  there  were  1T4  convicts  in  that  insdtntion. 

State  Superintendent  and  the  County  Super-  the  largest  number  ever  confined  there,  and 

visors  should  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Edu-  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  the  number 

cation,  which  should  hold  at  least  one  session  incarcerated  the  previous  year.    Of  the  nnm- 

a  year,  to  mature  plans  for  the  operations  of  her  confined,  116  are  natives  of  Maine,  26  of 

the  schools.     Provision  was  also  made  for  other  States,  and  82  of  foreign  countries.    The 

holding  annually,  in  each  county,  a  Teachers'  counties  of  Penobscot  and  Cumberland  ftimish 

Institute,  to  remain  in  session  for  ten  days,  for  the  largest  nnmber,  24  and  82  respectively.  Sev- 

the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  teachers  en  per  cent,  of  the  committals  the  past  year 

by  means  of  lectures  and  addresses,  with  a  have  been  recommitments  of  those  who  were 

view  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  successful  only  in  for  a  term  averaging  little  over  a  year, 

discharge  of  their  duties.  which  leads  the  Warden  to  be  adverse  to  short 

During  the  year,  $1,100,000  have  been  ex-  sentences,  or  less  than  three  years.    The  eam- 

pended  for  school  purposes,  of  which  the  sum  ings  of  the  prison  have  been  increased,  which 
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is  a  direct  result  of  a  more  exteosive  and  prof-  zens  hold  high.    Unfortunately  we  have  made 

itable  employment  of  the  inmates.  the  experiment  our  own ;   and  the  salotarj 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  prosperous  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  may  warrant  me 

condition :  in  taking  public  notice  of  it  here.^' 

Beceiptfl  for  the  year  1869 $989,814  50  MAEGU,  AxDEK,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 

Cash  in  the  Treaauiy,  Janoaiy  1, 1869      815,725  98  surgeon  and  medicaJ  professor,  bom  in  Sutton, 

_,  ^  ,                                          mTTi^TTZnZ  Worcester  Coxmty,  Mass.,  in  1795 ;  died  at  Al- 

ExpJr.^'^-.-fo;^hVye;ilM9.;:::::;:  •'•m.'S^  S  bany  N.T.,  Jmie  17,  ISeO.    H«  early  life  was 

*^                   '      '                           .  passed  on  a  farm,  and  the  rudiments  of  his 

Cash  balanee  in  the  TreMcory  Deoem-  education  acquired  in  public  schools,  in  which, 

bersi,  1869 $285,930  68  for  a  short  time,  he  was  a  teacher.    Havhig 

The  whole  public  debt  on  the  Ist  of  January,  studied  medicine  with  an  elder  brother  who  was 

1870,  induding  the  civil  and  war  debt  and  the  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  attended  medi- 
municipal  reimbursement  loan,  amounted  to  cal  lectures  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  gradu- 
$8,100,900.  The  amount  of  tiie  civil  debt  was  ated  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  which, 
$$84),00O;  and  that  of  the  war  debt,  $4,632,-  at  that  time,  had  a  Department  of  Medicine. 
500.     Of  the  war  debt  $800,000  falls  due  in  While  a  student,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 

1871.  The  sinking  fund  arising  from  the  tax  zeal  and  industry  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
of  three-fourths  of  a  miU  on  the  dollar  now  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ftiture  surgical 
amounts  to  $972,580,  which  will  be  more  than  renown.  In  1820  he  went  to  Albany,  and  en- 
suffieient  to  pay  the  funded  debt  falUng  due  tered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
in  1871.  which  he  continued  actively  engaged  up  to 

The  number  of  savings-banks  in  Miune  is  the  period  of  his  death.    No  improvement  in 

thirty-seven.     The  deposits  in  these,  for  the  his  profession  escaped  his  attention  and  investi- 

year  1869,  amounted  to  $10,889,955,  and  were  gation.    His  bold  and  independent  habits  of 

made  by  about  40,000  depositors,  making  an  thought  and  action  were  always  conspicuous, 

average  of  a  little  over  $250  for  each  depositor,  and  he  originated  many  new  and  important 

The  Ejceeutive  of  the  State  does  not  approve  improvements  in  surgical  science.    As  a  bold, 

of  taxing  these  savings-banks.  dexterous,  and  skilful  operator,  Dr.  March  had 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  for  establish-  no  superior  in  this  or  auy  country.  Few  per- 
ment  of  a  State  police,  to  secure  a  more  rigid  sons  ever  combined  so  many  of  the  elements 
execution  of  the  prohibitory  law,  having  been  of  a  great  and  successful  surgeon.  He  had  a 
postponed  from  the  last  Legislature,  Governor  frame  of  wouderfiil  power  and  endurance,  a 
Chamberlain  took  occasion,  in  his  annuid  mind  of  electric  quickness  and  ceaseless  activ- 
mesaage  to  the  Le^pslature,  to  speak  of  the  ity,  with  skill  in  discrimination  and  tact  and 
inexpediency  of  such  a  measure.  '*  It  is  prop-  dexterity  in  execution,  which  carried  him  sne- 
er," he  says,  **  that  I  should  inform  you  that  cessfhlly  through  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  falling  off  in  re-  ordeal  of  surgical  practice.  He  was  never  dis- 
speot  £or  our  liquor  laws.  The  enforcement  mayed  by  the  magnitude  or  danger  of  a  surgi- 
of  these  laws  comes  in  no  manner  within  the  cal  operation,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  safety 
power  of  the  Executive.  It  very  properly  de-  or  life  of  his  patient  depended.  Having  pre- 
volves  upon  municipal  officers,  ana  the  degree  pared  himself  for  every  emergency,  he  would 
of  their  zeal  and  efficiency  Ib  measured  by  the  commence  an  operation  with  calmness  and  self- 
prevaling  local  sentiment.  It  is  not  an  un-  possession,  which  inspired  hope  and  confidence 
reasonable  theory  that  the  State  should  secure  m  his  patients,  and  excited  admiration  and 
the  even  and  impartial  execution  of  her  laws  astonishment  among  his  assistants  and  assb- 
throoghout  her  jurisdiction.  So  far  probably  elates.  Dr.  March  was  the  father  and  one  of 
all  good  citizens  would  agree ;  but  uie  erec-  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
tion  of  a  special  police  for  the  purpose  mainly  at  the  head  of  which  institution  he  continued 
of  enforcing  the  liquor  law  beyond,  oertauily,  for  thirty  years,  having  previously^  labored 
if  not  against,  the  wishes  of  the  municipalities,  eighteen  years  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  estab- 
has  been  urged  by  some  as  a  proper  measure  lishment.  He  was  also  identified  with  the  foun- 
and  proclaimed  by  a  few  as  a  test  of  allegiance,  dation  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital,  and  among 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.  But,  in  a  gov-  the  last  acts  of  his  life  donated  to  each  of  these 
emment  like  ours,  one  of  the  most  delicate  institutions  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  to  the  col- 
things  which  a  State  could  be  called  upon  to  lege  he  bequeathed  his  pathological  museum, 
do  is,  to  invade  the  ancient  rights  and  digni-  the  most  valuable  in  this  country.  He  received 
ties  of  towns,  which  the  historian  and  states-  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  College, 
man  know  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  liber-  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  most  of  the 
ties.  It  is  still  more  diffic^t  when  the  issue  leading  medical  societies  in  the  United  States. 
is  upon  a  contested  question  of  social  ethics,  MARYLAND.  The  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
or  public  morals,  on  which  even  good  men  lature  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are  biennial, 
might  be  divided,  and  bad  men  find  pretext  and  occur  only  on  the  even  years ;  there  was, 
for  giving  the  most  dangerous  passions  way.  tJberefore,  no  meeting  in  1869. 
The  antagonism  to  excessive  measures  is  like-  The  Comptroller's  annual  report  shows  that 
ly  to  react  against  a  virtue  which  all  good  citi-  the  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fis- 
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cal  year  ending  30tli  September,  1869,  were  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State  of 

$3,002,090.58,  whioh,  added  to  the  balance  in  Maryland.     By  the  provision  of  this  a<^  *^the 

the  Hreasnry  30th  September,  1868,  $482,561.01,  armory-gronnds  at  Frederiok  Oity,  with  the 

makes  the  aggregate  for  the  fiscal  year  $3,-  buildings  thereon,  are  set  apart  for  the  ocpa- 

484,641.59.     The  totid  disbursements  of  the  pation  and  sole  use  of  the  said  Institute,  with 

same  year  were  $8,039,801.18,  leaving  a  re-  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  tiiereon  sneh 

mainder  in  the  treasury  September  80,  1869,  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed,"  etc., 

of  $446,340.41.    The  aggregate  debts  of  the  ^*  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to 

State,  for  which  interest  has  to  be  provided,  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings; 

were,  on  the  30th  September,  1869,  $12,692,-  hereinafter  provided  for,  is  appropriated,"  and 

938.96.  a  fhrther  annual  appropriation,  of  so  much  of 

As  an  offset  to  this  debt,  and  to  liquidate  five  thousand  dollars  as  is  neoessaiy  for  the 

which,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  support  and  maintenance  of  the  aocietT,  i< 

any  part  of  them,  the  State  holds  bonds  and  made.    The  institution  is  now  in  sucoessfbl 

stocks,  on  which  the  interests  and  dividends  operation,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  year. 

are  promptly  paid,  to  the  amount  of  $7,228,-  By  the  terms  of  the  act  creating  it,  it  is  re* 

413.13,  leaving  a  balance  of  debt,  due  by  the  quired  to  ^*  receive  and  educate  all  deaf  and 

State,  of  $6,464,626.74,  agtunst  which,  how-  dumb  persons  sent  to  said  institation,  free  of 

ever,  she  holds  present  unproductive  stocks  and  charge,  who  present  a  certificate  of  the  Or- 

bonds  in  the  aifferent  works  of  internal  im-  phans'  Court  or  Oounty  Oommissionera,  that 

provements,  amounting  (includmg  an  insignifi-  they,  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  nnable  to 

cant  sum  of  bank,  bridge,  and  penitentiary  in-  educate  or  support  them,  and  in  all  other  cases 

debtedness)  to  $19,676,632.08.     But  there  is  they  are  permitted  to  charge  a  sum  not  ei- 

also  due  to  the  State  firom  incorporated  insti-  ceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  an- 

tations,  collectors  of  taxes,  sheriffs,  inspectors,  num.'' 

registrars  of  wills,  clerks  of  courts,  and  such  The  question  of  railroads  and  canals  was  one 

other  State  officers,  $1,662,161.89.     Of  this  of  engrossing  interest  throughout  the  State, 

large  sum  it  may  be  estimated  that  one  million  and  entered  largely  into  the  political  history 

doUars  will  be  returned   into  the  treasury,  of  the  year,  the  position  of  each  candidate  in 

leaving  the  debt  of  the  State  over  its  produc-  reference  to  the  building  of  new  avenues  of 

tive  assets  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  communication  being  made  a  test  question  at 

dollars.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  the  polls.    The  influence  of  the  Baltimore  and 

actutd  debt  of  the  State,  after  deducting  the  Ohio  Railroad  was  brought  to  bear  against  all 

sinking  fund  and  her  reliable  assets,  is  consid-  lines  likely  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly; 

erably  less  than  one-fourth  of  her  temporarily  but  the  complexion  of  the  Assembly  is.  of  a 

nnproductive  assets.  liberal  character,  while  the  Governor  is  avor- 

Of  the  fhnded  debts  contracted  by  the  State,  edly  in  favor  of  all  public  works  calculated  to 
$988,622  matured  in  1865,  to  cancel  which  further  the  prosperity  of  the  State.    He  de- 
no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made ;    $1,-  fines  his  position  in  the  following  language : 
403,146.36  wiU  mature  in  1870 ;  f  100,000  of  j,  .^  ^^  ^^^^    ^       ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  1^^  ^^ 

"  Southern  Relief  Bonds     become  due  m  1878 ;  to  favor  the  construction  of  all  roads  and  canals  which 

and  all  other  loans  of  the  State  have  from  ten  can  be  built  in  Maryland,  and  to  favor  their  mdepen- 

to  twenty  years  to  run.     During  the  years  dent  operation  after  thejr  are  built.    It  is  because  1 

1866, 1867,  and  1868,  the  increase  of  crime  was  ▼ould  extend  the  same  raihx>adfiidntiestothepeople 

«^  J^^iA  «U  -u-»««i«^^  *ki>*  ♦k^  «.A^A.<,$4^«.  «4?  ^  of  Southern  Maryland,  for  which  they  have  been  so 

80  rapid  in  Maryland  that  the  necewity  of  a  grievously  taxed  to  arford  them  to  dl  other  sections 

new  penitentiary  was  deemed  immediate,  but  of  the  State,  that  I  have  alike  mved  the  building  of 

the  records  of  1869  show  that  there  was  no  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  roao,  to  whioh  the  Bal- 

increase  during  that  year:  the  average  num-  timore  and  Ohio  ia  so  hostile;  the  Metropolitan, 

"Ka»  o^nafonflv  {«    *y>A  ninann    ttraa  ¥ha    aama    aa  Whioh  Is  OUO  Of  itS  OWU  braUOheS,  and  the  Southem 

,  oL^^^5^  r7  ?  *  1    ^   T               1  S^QiS?  Maryland  and  Dram  Point  roads',  which  the  Balti- 

1868,  while  the  total  number  committed  (817)  more  and  Ohio  has  the  opportunity  of  building,  as 

was  26  less  than  the  average  of  the  three  pre-  it  had  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  ofTerA  it, 

ceding  years.  and  which  it  oontemptaonsly  rejected.    It  is  beoanse 

I  would  aid  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore 

The  gross  cost  for  mahitainln^  the  prison  by  giving  it  cheap  coal  for  its  purposes  of  fuel,  of 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  80th  manufactures,  and  of  steamship  uses,  and,  by  pour- 

of  November,  1869,  was $72,716  12  ing  into  its  markets  the  agncultnral  and  mineral 

The  sum  received  during  the  same  period  wealth  of  the  counties  of  Mtimore,  CarrolL  Fred- 

for  hire  of  convict  labor,  etc.,  was 88,968  45  eriok,  Washington,  and  Alleghany :  because  I  would 

increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 

Exponse  to  tho  State $38,762  67  ties  by  ffivlnff  them  increased  facilities,  and  thus  en- 

_,,           ^ ,    ,                ,      ,                      _    ,  hance  the  value  of  their  lands  and  decrease  propor- 

The  statistics  constituting  a  part  of  the  re-  tionately  the  taxes  of  other  parts  of  the  State ;  and 

port  of  the  Directors  exhibit  the  fact  tliat,  on  because  I  would  open  up.  In  eveiy  practical  war,  to 

the  80th  of  November,  1869,  there  were  four  *J*«  marketeof  the  world,  the  immense  coal-fields  of 

hundred  and  fifty-seven  colored  and  but  two  '^®K'"*^y- 

hundred  and  twenty-three  white  prisoners.  By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  tho  Baltimore 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  session  in  1867,  and  Washington  road,  a  branch  of  the  Balti- 

passed  an  act  to  establish  and  incorporate  an  more  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  it  is  required  that 
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the  company  "  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  manses,  have  brought  upon  the  company  sen- 
Maryland,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  and  ous  embarrassments,  and  it  can  Iook  only  to 
July,  in  each  and  every  year,  for  the  use  of  the  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  for 
State,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  which  extrication.  That  city  baa  already  become  a 
may  be  reoeived  for  the  transportation  of  pas-  aubscriber  to  $2,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the 
cengera  on  aaid*  railroad,  by  said  company,  company,  and  has  indorsed  its  bonds  to  the 
during  six  months  last  preceding."  It  is  fur-  extent  of  $500,000  more.  The  mayor  and 
ther  required  that  "the  president  shall  exhibit,  City  Council,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
on  oath,  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  first  prompt  assistance  in  the  unfinished  and  ex- 
day  of  January,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  posed  condition  of  the  road,  and  desirous  of 
said  Assembly  shall  convene,  in  each  and  every  avoiding  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
year,  an  account  showing  the  gross  amount  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  June, 
received  by  said  company  for  the  transporta^  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that  the  sum 
tion  of  passengers  on  said  road,  and  the  Staters  of  $1,000,000  should  be  raised  by  the  by- 
proportion  thereof"  This  amount  has  been  pothecation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  Bal- 
witbheld  from  the  State  since  the  middle  of  timore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  stock  belonging  to 
1868,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  directors  of  the  the  city,  and  invested  in  bonds  to  be  issued 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  at  a  meeting  held  in  by  the  company.  The  constitutional  validity 
December,  resolved  to  refhse  compliance  with  of  the  ordinance  was  tested  by  certain  tax- 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  for  the  following  payers  of  the  city,  because  it  was  believed  by 
reasons :  them  to  create  a  debt  within  the  sense  of  the 
.  1.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  had,  constitution,  without  the  previous  requisites 
by  its  charter,  the  right  to  build  lateral  roads,  of  an  act  of  Assembly  and  vote  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  Wiashington  branch,  without  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  without  expressing 
the  condition  subsequently  enacted  by  the  any  views  adverse  to  the  sound  policy  of  the 
State  in  granting  the  charter  of  the  Washing-  measure,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
ton  road.  ordinance  was  in  that  form  unconstitutional. 

2.  The  large  returns  made  to  the  State  had  Hie  mayor  and  City  Council,  appreciating  the 
compensated  the  State  for  the  risk  she  took  by  renewed  importance  of  immediate  action,  again 
her  aid.  moved  .in  tiie  matter,  and  an  ordinance  was 

3.  That  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reported  in  the  Councils  by  which  the  aid  can 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Crandall  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
t8,  the  State  of  Nevada,  would  exempt  the  pressed  by  the  Court 

company  from  an  enforced  payment.  The  Legislature  which  was  to  meet  January 

4.  The  building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poto-  5,  1870,  will  probably  perfect  the  necessary 
Tuac  road,  which  would  be  a  competing  road  legislation  for  its  submission  to  a  popular  vote, 
for  travel  between  Baltimore  and  Wa^-  The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  is  rap- 
ington.  idly  progressing.   Forty  miles  of  it  were  graded 

If  the  company  succeeds  in  maintaining  the  during  the  last  year ;  tiie  rest  of  the  grading  is 
position  its  officers  have  taken,  it  will  cut  off  already  under  contract  or  will  be  immediately, 
one  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  Much  heavy  bridging  has  been  constructed ; 
&ad  compel  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  many  cross-ties  have  been  purchased  and  de- 
deficiency  by  increased  gener^  taxation.  livered  along  the  line ;  and  the  completion  of 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  State  yet  in  the  whole  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac 

course  of  construction  is  the  Western  Mary-  River,  in  Charles  County,  within  two  years,  is 

land  Railroad.    Its  importance  to  the  western  confidently  predicted.    The  importance  of  this 

portion  of  the  State,  and  to  the  city  of  Balti*  road  to  the  State,  opening,  as  it  does,  another 

more,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.    It  will,  communication  between  the  capital  of  the 

when  completed,  develop  one  of  the  most  pro-  country  and  the  great  commercial  metropolis 

ductive,  yet  hitherto  one  of  the  most  inacces-  of  the  State,  and  establishing  du-ect  railway, 

Bible,  parts  of  the  State ;  will  regain  a  valuable  and  the  shortest  connection  between  Baltimore 

trade  which  legitimately  appertains  to  the  city  and  the  South  and  Southwest,  cannot  be  over- 

of  Baltimore,  but  which  has  been  wrested  firom  estimated. 

it  by  the  superior  energy  of  its  Pennsylvania  The  Metropolitan  Road  has  been  commenced, 

neighbors,  and  will  contribute  very  largely  to  The  Southern  Maryland  Railroad  has  been 

increase  the  fiEu^iUties  for  moving  coal  and  other  surveyed,  its  Board  of  Directors  organized,  and 

l^erals,  especiaUy  iron  ore,  which  abounds  it  is  said  the  road  will  soon  be  placed  under 

^^  great  quantities  on  and  near  the  line  of  this  contract ;  the  Drum  Point  road  has  also  been 

road.    The  grading  of  the  road  to  Hagerstown  surveyed  and  favorably  reported  on ;  and  the 

is,  to  a  great  extent,  finished,  and  but  com-  Maryland  Central  road  is  m  active  and  inter- 

paratively  littie  remains  to  be  done  to  com-  ested  hands.    The  work  on  the  Frederick  and 

plete  the  work  and  lay  the  rails,  and  the  Ches-  Pennsylvania  Line  Railroad    is   progressing 

apeake  and  Ohio  Canal  can  be  reached  at  Wil-  finely,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 

ilMnsport  by  a  short  route,  with  easy  grades,  tracts  must  be  finished  by  May  1, 1870.  ^  The 

The  unprecedented  high  prices  of  materials  work  on  the  Parkton  and  Manchester  Railroad 

^^  labor,  however,  and  other   unforeseen  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  October, 
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and  it  is  expected  that  the  grading  will  be  com-  annual  valne  of  the  oyster  prodnct,  from  wliich 

pleted  by  August,  1870.  the  State  derives  an  income  of  $40,000  above 

The  Kent  County  Railroad,  from  Massey^s  expenses.    The  663  dredging- vessels  empl(^ed 

Cross-roads,  in  Kent  County,  toward  Deep  2,107whitemen,  and  1,458  negroes.  The  canoes 

Landing  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  finished  employed  about  8,825  in  all,  with  the  same  pro- 

to  within  nine  miles  of  Massey^s  in  December,  portion  of  white  and  negro  labor ;  maUng  a 

and  it  is  proposed,  if  aid  can  be  secured  in  Bal-  total  of  6,885  men,  independently  of  the  labor 

timore,  to  extend  it  to  the  Chesapeake.    The  employed  in  the  carrying-trade,  which  woaM 

proposed  road  would  cross  or  connect  with  all  probably  swell  the  number  to  between  9,000 

the  branch  roads  which  are  now  tributary  to  and  10,000  hands  employed  afloat  in  the  oyster 

the  Delaware  Bailroad  from  the  Eastern  Shore  business. 

counties,  by  diverting  the  trade  and  travel  of  The  great  coal-fields  of  Maryland  are  almost 

the  Eastern  Shore  (which  is  going  to  Philadel-  inexhaustible.    What  is  known  as  the  ^*  Big 

phia)  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Vein  '*  has,  it  is  calculated,  200,000,000  of  tons 

The  peojjle  of  Middletown  Valley  are  aptat-  still  untouched.    Durinjf  the  year,  2,000,000 

ing  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  the  Point  tons  were  mined,  at  which  rate,  the  vein  will 

of  Rocks  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  last  one  hundred  years.    The  four  and  six  feet 

to  Middletown,  and  thence  by  way  of  Smiths-  veins  are  estimated  to  contain  about  twioe  as 

burg  to  Waynesboro'  and  Chambersburg,  Pa.  as  much  as  the  "  Big  Vein." 

This  road  would  traverse  a  rich  aod  populous  The  coal  produced  during  the  year  1868  was 

country,  and  it  Is  said  could  be  easily  and  1,830,000  tons,  while  the  amount  actnally  re- 

cheaply  constructed.  moved  from  the  mining  district  was  as  follows ; 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  i^u. 

of  Public  Schools  shows  that  there  are  1,847  ^T  ^mberland  and  Pennflylvania  Bail- 

schools  in   the  State,    and  75,^2  pupils  en-  By^Cumberikkd  Coif  iid  Iron  cimp^iy^^     '^    ' 

rolled.    The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur-       Bjdlroad f . . . . .      200,000 

poses  during  the  year  was  $751,810.  or  $2892-  ^^  Hampghire  (Tnun)  iuiiroad.' \V.\\\.. '.      iss^ooo 

504  more  than  in  1867.    The  school  system  is  

growing  in  favor  with  the  people.    Theschools  Total. 1,900,000 

have  been  open  for  a  longer  time ;  a  greater  The  harbor  of  Baltimore  has  been  greatly 
number  of  scholars  have  been  in  attendance ;  improved  by  the  opening  of  a  new  channel, 
a  larger  sum  has  been  raised  by  local  taxation ;  which  has  been  named  the  Craighill  Chan- 
higher  salaries  have  been  paid  to  teachers,  nel.  By  this  channel,  which  is  at  the  mouth 
and  more  money  has  been  spent  in  building,  of  the  Patapsco  River,  vessels  drawing  nine* 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses.  teen  or  twenty  feet  at  average  low  water  will 

There  are  123  colored  schools  in  the  State,  gave  from  three  and  a  hdf  to  ^v^  miles  of  dis- 
numbering  5,448  scholars,  of  which  65  of  the  tance,  and  avoid  much  if  not  aU  of  the  danger 
schools,  numbering  2,489  scholars^  are  under  usually  experienced  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  care  of  the  Baltimore  Association.  There  ice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Brewerton  Channel 
is  also  a  flourishing  Normal  School  in  Balti-  during  the  winter.  This  new  channel  deflects 
more,  for  colored  people,  with  an  average  at-  from  the  Brewerton  Channel  at  a  point  three- 
tendance  of  210  scholars.                               ^  fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Seven- 

The  oyster-trade  of  Maryland  id  one  of  its  foot  Knoll  Light  (this  light  bearing  southwest 

great  sources  of  wealth.    The  extent  of  the  three-quarters  west),  ana  runs  from  said  point 

oyster-beds  is  about  878  square  miles,  92  of  in  the  Brewerton  Channel  south,  one-quarter 

which  are  closely  covered  and  the  remainder  ^©st,  directly  toward  the  end  of  Sandy  Point, 

scattering.    This  field  could  be  made  to  ^ive  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  to  the  deep  water 

profitable  employment  to  20,000  laborers  m  a  of  the  bay.    The  channel  has  been  opened  at 

few  years  from  this,  under  the  administration  the  present  time  to  a  least  depth  of  21  feet  at 

of  proper  laws.    Last  season  there  were  568  mean  low  water,  and  a  least  width  of  200  feet, 

vessels  licensed  to  dredge  for  oysters,  averaging  though  it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  it  to  a 

28  tons  each,  carrying  about  800  bushels  at  a  width  of  between  800  and  400  feet, 

load,  and  making  twoloads  a  month  to  market  On  the  1st  of  June,  a  State  Convention  of 

for  say  seven  months  of  the  year,  summing  up  Colored  Republicans,  representing  nearly  every 

6,805,600  bushels  taken  by  the  dredgers.    Dur-  county  in  the  State,  was  held  in  the  city  of 

ing  the  same  period  there  were  1,907  canoes  Baltimore,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  extension 

licensed,  each  taking  about  five  bushels  per  day  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  them.    The  conven- 

for  twenty-six  days  of  the  month,  and  seven  tion  was  marked  by  great  confusion,  and  much 

months  of  the  year,  making  1,786,870  bushels  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  large  numbers 

taken  by  the  tongmen,  for  sale,  which,  with  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  represented, 

say  2,000,000  bushels  taking  during  the  season  xhe  following  were  some  of  the  resolutions 

for  "  private  use,"  will  give  an  aggregate  of  adopted  aa  the  platform  of  the  party : 

about  10,000,000  bushels  taken  from  the  beds  of  ^         r^     \       .  .  .,_       J  .  ..       rr  .    , 

Maryland  annually.   These  oysters  will  average  «» ?^**^'  T^«"  ^^  exist.  tiiToughout  these  Umted 

ju.<ujxuuvA^auuu<uxy.^   vov. v./""^*^  " "*  "' ^  "6^  Statos  Certain  monopolies  known  as  trades-unions 

not  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  ^^^^  otiier  organizations  of  mechanics,  whose  known 

-*—    in  round  numbers,  $3,500,000   as  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  colored  apprentioes 
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into  all  the  mechanioal  bnnoheB  of  business  does  exist    beautify  the  CommonTrealth  equally  vitb  other  ciU- 


relationahip  to  satioiial  industry  is  identieal  with  thst  monest  immunities  of  manhood  already  granted  in  the 

of  the  white  Amerioai^  this  idea  is  in  hannonr  with  other  States  through  the  progress  of  uberal  public 

the  great  declaration  ox  principles  made  by  the/athers  sentiment. 

that  all  men  were  created  equal,  free,  and  endowed  by  Baolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 

their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  we  get  that  which  we  pay  for,  by  educating  all  of  its 

among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  puismtof  happi-  citizens  at  the  public  expense  throughout  the  State, 

nesa :  therefore  that  we  may  be  oetter  able  to  discharge  the  new  du- 

i2lM0^«2,  That  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi-  ties  devolvmg  upon  us  with  discretion ;  that  if  the 

dent,  that  any  exclusion  in  tiie  admission  of  appren-  Goyemment,  as  it  did  during  the  recent  civil  war, 

tices  in  the  workshops  of  the  country,  on  account  of  expects  us  to  bear  arms,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 

race  or  color,  is  m^ust  in  its  interest  and  anti-repub-  should  not  be  allowed,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  organize 

lican  in  its  form.  yolonteer  companies  to  acquaint  ourselves  witii  mill* 

And/iitiker  r^tahed^  We  pled^  ourselves  to  make  tary  service,  and,  therefore,  we  reooffnize  the  order 

this  question  of  the  exclusion  or  colored  apprentices  of  the  police   commissioners,  which  discriminates 

fix)m  the  workshops  of  the  country  our  political  watch-  between  us  and  other  dtizens  by  forbidding  such  or- 

word,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  and  no  party  c^anizations  amon^  us,  as  an  outrage  upon  our  liber- 

that  supports  these  exclusive  principles.  ties  and  totally  wuhqut  fbroe  of  law. 

iSMDMwtf,  That  this  conyention  return  a  vote  of  J2«oJ9«i,  Tnat  we  'are,  and  have  been  for  a  long 

thanks  to  Premdent  Grant  for  his  hearty  indorsement  time,  in  the  history  of  Maryland,  submitting  patiently 

of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  to  innumerable  and  constantiy-repeated  outrages  (to 

Constitution  on  colored  suffrage.  some  of  which  we  haye  Just  referred),  as  citizens 

Bstolvedy  That  we  regard  it  as  an  innoyation  on  the  and  human  beinffs,  exduded  as  we  are  fh}m  every 

rights  of  our  people  in  excluding  them  lh>m  our  cdty  humanizing  privilege  pleasantly  exuoyed  by  the  citi- 

public  schools  as  teachers  for  the  great  crime  of  being  sens  of  our  native  State ;  our  iemiJes  degraded :  our 

black.  wives,  children,  and  ourselves  lessened  to  the  level 

Beaolt^.  That  ladies  and  gentiemen  haye  the  right  of  brutes  by  being  crowded,  men  and  women,  together 

to  ex^oy  what  they  pay  for,  regnirdless  of  color.  like  four-rooted  animals  in  the  same  sleeping  apart- 

Baolvidy  That  the  colored  Kepublican  cdtizens  of  ments,  and  dirty,  filthy  cabins  of  nearly  every  steam- 

the  State  of  Maryland  in  State  Conyention  assembled  boat  running  m>m  our  natiye  dty,  on  some  of  which 

this  Ist  day  of  June,  1869,  return  our  sincere  and  there  is  not  even  a  division  between  the  sleeping 

united  thanks  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  ruletii  the  apartments  of  the  men  and  women ;  and  still  more, 

destinies  of  the  universe,  her  people  and  nations,  for  not  even  a  private  place  into  which  the  females  may 

haying  permitted  us  to  see  this,  the  long-hoped-for  retire. 

time,  when  we  can  assemble  beneath  the  protecting  Beaolv^^  That  a  similar  condition  of  oppressiye 
folds  of  our  country's  starry  emblem  of  protection  ii^ustice  meets  us  on  nearly  eveiy  railway  train  which 
and  grsndeur,  and  there  openly  and  boldly  assert  that  leayes  Baltimore,  in  being  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
we  are  fVee  American  citizens,  and  that  the  flaor  floats  which  we  do  not  receiye  by  forcing  the  most  respect- 
over  none  other  than  freemen  on  Amo^can  s<nl.  able  colored  ladies  and  gentiemen  Into  smokLng-cars, 

JSeao^Mi,  Thai  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  where  they  are  insulted,  not  only  by  making  them  pay 

Federal  officers  throughout  the  country  for  their  ap-  for  first-class  tickets  and  givinff  second-class  fare,  but 

pointmenta,  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  of  colored  the  obscene  language  often  used  by  white  men  in  such 


can  citizens  can  wield  ^e  ballot,  that  they  who  haye        ru.  *!.    i-i*v  ^^  t *•        i?      i 

taken  the  front  in  doing  our  brothers  justice  shallnot  ^^  ^"®  ^^^"^  ^*  «'"^®  *  ™*®*  meeting  of  col- 
be  forgotten*,  we  willukewlse  remember  those  gen-  ored  Republicans  was  held  in  Baltimore,  at 
tiemen  in  this  our  natiye  State  that  haye  defined  the  which  a  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopt- 
word  <rfHce  so  as  to  mean  position.  ed,  the  most  important  being  the  following : 

ii^JMrf,  That  we  mamtain  and  recognize  the  Jus-  '                       i-                    o                       e 

tice  and  expediency  of  according  to  ul  men  equal  SetoU^^  That  we,  the  colored  Bepublicans  of  Balti- 

political  rights.  more  city,  Malljf  ignore  the  so-called  Convention  of 

JZ^K>^0^  That  we  pledge  ourselyes  to  support  at'all  June  1,  1869,  believing  its  acts  destructiye  of  the 

times  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Bepublican  party.  best  interests  of  the  coioredpeople  of  Maryland,  and 

Wi^nMj  President  Ulysses  8.  Grant  and  ms  Cab-  infamous  and  subversiye  of  the  cardinal  prindples 

inet  haye  nobl/  reooffnued  the  balloto  of  700,000  ofthe  g^t  Bepublican  party,  yiz.,  freedom  of  speech 

colored  Bepublicans  who  aided  in  securing  their  tri-  Aud  action. 

mnphant  election,  by  appointing  colored  men  to  high  ■&  UfuHher  retoilvuLy  That  we  pmiieularly  repro- 

positions  as  foreign  mimsters,  consuls-general,  assess-  bate  ana  ignore  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  oi  the 

OTs  of  internal  reyenue,  one  Judge  of  court,  postmas-  so-called  Conyention  that  arrogates  to  tnenwUhout 

ten,  Jostioee  of  the  peace,  etc. :  thei«for«,  wiUt  the  control  of  the  political  fiiture  of  our  State, 

Betoiwdy  That  we,  the  colored  Bepublicans  of  even  in  contemptuous  cusregard  of  Divine  power, 

Maryland  in  Steto  Convention  assemlded,  do  friUy  uid  repudiate  this  dictatorial  action  as  foreign  to  the 

realize  the  healthAil  influence  of  these  humane  and  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  of  our 

practical  acts  for  which  our  hearts  and  the  hearto  of  Stete. 

^*^Sl*^Sa^tti.rffl»t'r^  J»"«  18th,  tie  colored  RepubUcans  of  Fred- 

nition  and  impartial  manifestation  in  acknowledging  enck  County  assembled  m  the  city  of  Fred- 

the  claims  of  all  American  citizens.  erick,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  utterly 

StmUeeL  That  the  colored  people  are  dtizens  and  repudiating  the  action  of  the  convention  of 

r'orSSfctS^Y2^"~^^S^th^:  J"'*  !«*•  ,T»^«  t^o.'-OBt  important  resolu- 

selves  in  obedience  to  tiie  laws  of  tiie  State,  even  to  ^^^  ^^^  "^®  foUowing : 

degrading  and  oppressiye  laws ;  always  ready  to  ren-  Betolved^  1,  That  we  repel  the  idea  that  we  haye 

dcr  patriotic  aid-to  the  Stete  in  times  of  peril ;  ready  met  in  the  interest  of  any  wing  of  the  Bepublican 

to  contribute  our  means  for  internal  improvement  to  party ;  and  aver  that  we  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
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no  faotion,  and  that  we  are  the  flrm  and  unawerTlng  The  election,  held  on  tlie  2d  of  November, 

BU|)porter8  of  the  great  BepubU^n  party  of  the  resulted  in  the  choice  of  every  candidate  on 

Tit^O'l.  i^^Ia^.^'^^'^Zj^Z  the  pemocr^  ticket,  and  «>erefore  the  L. 

that  aU  of  its  deliberataona  may  be  characterized  by  gislature  which  assembled  Jannary  6,  1870, 

great  unity  of  action.  consisted  entirely  of  members  of  the  same 

2.  That  we  feel  called  upon  to  Ignore  the  action  of  politiciU  party,  a  circnmstanoe  which  has  nerer 
the  Baltimore  Convention  of  June  1, 1869,  and  tm-  occurred  but  once  before  in  any  State  in  the 
hesitatmgly  condemn  it  aa  lU-timed,  unwise,  and  cal-  tt«:^«  -«^  ^v-*  ™-  —  ««.«. ««  'ir^^^^^^A 
culated  tS  engender  a  spirit  of  contention  among  the  Union,  and  that  was  as  no w  in  Maryland, 
colored  BepubUcans,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  The  vote  polled  was  28,412  fwr  McKellip, 
petty  factiona  of  a  most  disturbing  and  mischievoua  Republican ;  and  62,754  for  Woolfbrd,  Demo- 
character,  crat.    Woolford's  m^ority  was  29,843. 

On  the  Tth  of  October  the  Democratic  Con-  MASSAOHUSETTS.    The  Legisiattire  &s- 

vention,  called  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  sembled  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  remained 

office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  met  in  in  session  until  the  25th  of  Jane,  thus  consnm- 

the  city  of  Baltimore,  and,  without  adopting  ing  171  days — a  longer  time  by  one  week  than 

any  "platform,"  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  can-  that  of  1868,  which  was  the  longest  ever  held 

didate.    There  were  six  contestants,  of  whom  in  this  State. 

Levin  Woolford  was  the  successful  one.  The  business  accomplished  may  be  briefly 

The  Republican  Convention  met  on  the  12th  summed  up  as  follows:  The  fifteenth  aiaead- 

of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

candidate  for  Comptroller,  and,  after  adopting  was  adopted.    A  number  of  new  branch  rail- 

a  platform,  nominated  W.  A.  McKellip.  roads  were  chartered    An  ocean  telegraph 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  as  company  was  authorized.  Twenty  new  sayings- 

the  platform  of  the  party  in  the  election  of  banks  and  two  or  three  insurance  companies 

Comptroller  and  members  of  the  State  Le-  were  chartered.    A  railroad  commission  and 

gislature :  a  bureau  of  statistics  were  established.    The 

Beaoh^  hj^  the  SepubUeara  of  Mdrvland,  in  Gen-  Boston  (Methodist)  University  was  chartered. 
eral  Oorwentum  atumbUd.  That  we  nave  nndimin-  New  and  stringent  game-laws  were  passed,  and 
ished  confidence  in  the  Adninistration  of  President  ^^^^^  fifty  private  and  misceUaneous  corpora- 
Grant,  devoted  as  it  la  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na-  x-  __  _-,Ji  „„fi»>v«:-^wi 
tional  credit  and  the  enforcement  of  economy  and  *^"ij?  ^f  ^®  aumonzeo. 
honesty  in  all  branches  of  the  pubUc  service.  The  three  great  measures  of  the  session  were. 

BeaoUtd^  That  repudiation  of  our  national  indebt-  1.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health, 

edness  la  exclusively  a  Democratic  doctrine,  and  2.  The  abolishment  of  the  district  system  of 

!5''?i^^®±Jn^^'i?i!^^?j;fn^^  paWic  schools,  and  the  revision  of  tiie  educa- 

ed  ana  denounced  by  every  man  wno  cares  to  pre-  f.       «        .        '^xvoxa        »    n*\.     ^-.«»4^ATkf 

serve  either  his  country'*  honor  or  his  own.  tional  system  of  the  State.     8.  The  enactment 

Jiesohedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

of  a  free  railroad  law,  and  the  removal  of  all  legisla-  .  The  new  school  law,  in  abolishing  the  old 


enaciea  lor  purposes  oi  aouDUUi  loyaicy,  is  unneces-  «»"  «"«  ov*jw»-a*vuow»,  <uiu,  <»uu  vmav?*  j,»  ^^—w  , 

sary  and  produces  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  pub>  owned  and  used  by  the  district,  to  appraise  toe 

lie  money  and  an  oppressive  capitation  tax  on  the  property  and  levy  a  tax  for  it,  and  remit  the 

^^liiit^Sltlhe^  rXt^  recently  enacted  is,  f^^ '  ^  "^l^^^^  f  *^?1  Tm'^aS 

in  the  opi^on  of  the  coivention,  a  mere  machine  foi  t"ot8.    Hereafter  the  schools  wdl  be  managea 

fumishimp  place  for  political  partisans,  oppressive  directly  by  the  towns,  through  the  general 

aUke  to  all  engaged  in  tins  laborious  business,  and  in  school  committee.     The  result  will  be  fewer 

?\'^^®4i.^S°T®'^  ^  P^*!?  *o?  *°^"**5  interests  or  gchools  and  better.  There  will  no  longer  be 
to  benefit  the  treasuiy  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  „^i,,^i„  ^^  ^_«  ^^^  r»«  ♦i»«a/*  <>»i«/^Ui-a  m  has 
repealed  or  essentiaUy  modified.  '  *  schools  of  one,  two,  or  three  Bcholars,  as  nas 
Mohid,  That  we  are  in  fevor  of  a  comprehensive  frequency  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  sparse- 
system  of  public  schools  that  will  give  to  all  classes  ly-populated  hill-towns  for  the  last  few  yetf& 
of  our  citizens  the  advantagea  of  eiducation  for  their  By  a  supplementary  act,  union  districts  and 

"^itSw,  That  we,  as  national  BepubUcans,  stand  Zl^T^^'i^J^v^r^^^ 
pledged  to  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  abolished,  and  the  way  of  appraising  tiie  pwp- 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  rives  erty  of  such  districts  is  prescribed.  lO^ 
equal  rights  to  all  men,  without  distinction  of  race  shall  assume  all  the  debts  of  districts,  and  de- 
o'  colo^-  duct  their  amount  from  the  amount  to  be  re- 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  Republican  State  mitted  to  the  districts.  By  another  act,  toinis 
Central  Committee  issued  an  address,  review-  may  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ing  the  financial  history  of  the  State  for  the  viding  conveyance  for  chUdren  to  and  from 
years  1868  and  1869,  from  which  it  appears  school.  In  accordance  with  the  ^"^^^^^a 
that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legisla-  last  year^here  have  been  appropriated  |2o,00i/ 
ture  in  March,  1868,  were  as  follows :  Spe-  each  to  Williams  College  and  the  Agassiz  Ma- 
cial  appropriations,  $0,807,404.10;  general  ap-  seum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  The  new  ap- 
propriations for  1868,  11,696,998.11 ;  general  propriations  are  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
appcopriations  for  1869,  $1,614,488.11.  Total,  structing  the  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  m 
$8,618,890.82,  reading,  writing,  and  other  branches;  $lO,ow 
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for  the  new  Salem  Aoademr;  $50,000  each  to    Fanded  debt $»,m2M90 

the  WorceBter  Free  School  of  Industrial  Sdenoe    Temporaiy  loans im^io  i% 

and  to  the  Agrionltoral  College ;  and  $80,000    Total  amonnt  of  debt  Janaaiy  1,  ISTO $ao,8S3,S80  03 

to  the  Per^  Institute  for  the W  Amherst  ^STZ^S'^  l-'Sluikarorthiiil  •*'*''^  " 

Uollege  and  the  xnatxtnte  of  Technoloffy  had  dempttonofthedebtamoimtedonthelat 

leave  to  withdraw  their  petltiona  for  aid.  «/*'/*"5^  ^^u^iA  "vi'x .$11,478,851  87 

The  liqnor  law,  whicli  was  passed,  was  a  "^^^l^t:^?"!^^^^                           1,064,710  61 

re  viral  of  the  one  previonslj  in  force.     The  Back  Bay  lands  ftmd  in  the  Treasniy  (which 

firrt  eleven  sections  tr^t  of  the  oommissloner,  iJSSlSiS^'SjSS'Si^tdibtidniii"  *"•'***' 

who  shall  be  appointed  dj  the  Governor,  give  of  the  state,  for  which  stm  fhrther  proTi- 

bonds  in  the  penal  som  of  $20,000,  have  an    -■*^^fe*°,^*}?^V' ;v^jyv^  18,066,895  68 

^At«^  i^  T>  .-*^«  ^i.^.»  Va  -k*ii  «L«i  J.^  n««^^  From  this  last  item  there  must  be  deducted 

otnce  in  JBoston,  wnere  ne  snail  analyze  liqnors  the  loan  to  the  Western  Baiiioad  (not pro- 

and  sell  them  to  the  authorized  agents,  Keep       vlded  for  in  the  sioUne  fhnds),  of l,8Si,33S  80 

record  of  «des  and  pnrohases,  and  seal  »U  ^*^^^^'MSe^^h^d?5  «,81B,1M  00 

packages  of  liqnor.    He  and  his  agents  are  for-  Loan  to  the  Norwich  Railroad  (nnproTided 

bidden  to  adulterate,  or  sell  adulterated  liqnor,    ,  **'l°S®S°*?°«W,'^-i Ji5'§KS2 

w«  wyrMM^^u^^,mr^  v*  »«**  «««uai^»vc^  a^uva,     Loan  to  tho  Bastem  Bailroad 125,000  00 

nnder  pain  of  imprisonment.    The  next  five  ' 

sections  authorize  county  commissioners  to  11*  Total (4,735,260  80 

oense  the  manufecture  of  Uqaors,  to  be  export-  ]%tiSatk?i^tl,St!tSJ?i5'o*!^^^^  i8,830,i«  so 

ed  or  sold  m  thirty-gallon  packages  for  chemi-  There  are  several  other  items  which  will 

oal  Mid  mechanical  pnrpoMB^  tte  manufacturer  ^W^Ste^tr^ifrfef  SS 

to  give  bonds  m  the  sum  of  $6,000,  and  keep  Back  Bay  lands,  which  are  esthnated  at. .    1,600,000  00 

his  books  open  for  inspection.    The  next  eight  Iwid  sold  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bail-           -^  ^^ 

authorize  the  iq>pointment  of  bonded  agents  A^the  Wimm  of  thi'iii^tti^  *cuim^     485,ooo  oo 

by  cities  and  towns  **to  purchase  and  sell,"  at  aealnst  the  United  states  Goyemment, 

aome  convenient  places,  spirituous  or  intoxi-       which  are  estimated  at 400,000  00 

^SaLTemti ^aSrii^hSLoXSj  ^ This  shows  that  the  State  is  obliged  to  pay, 

and  no^er    Ev^  airent  shall  receive  a  fixed  ^^^  current  revenue  and  taxation,  mterest  on 

^a^  k^To^n^  ahout  $18,600,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  loan 

salary,  Keep  open  ana  aocuraie  doo^  unaer  ^  j     ^  ^  g                 ^  interest,  payable  in 

^S'^^^l^^'^^*^  ^^1*^?  '^'"'"^'''''^l*^?^^'  gold.    This  indebtedness  wiU  be^creLd  an. 

and  make  true  annual  returns.    The  next  two  »„^   ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^                 ^    ^  ^^, 

sections  proi^de  for  an  assayer  and  inspe^^^^  j       |^jl^  ^    paymenU  to  the  contractors 

rJiw«.T^?^^hi^^^  ^^  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railway,  wiU 

packages  m  which  they  were  imporiied.  Drug-  ^  ^^  liabilities  of  the  State  to  $36,000,000. 

gists  may  seU  for  medicinal  purposes  to  each  ''*'f^  following  statement  ^ows  5ie  TreMur- 

other ;  and  a  chemist,  artist,  or  manufacturer,  ^^^tlf^ifT^^^^                              ^®  ireasui- 

may  keep  liquors  for  use,  bSt  not  for  sale ;  and  «'  «  balance-sheet  for  the  year : 

any  person  may  manufacture  and  sell  cider  for  Bevenno  receipts  for  the  year 

otherpuri)ose8  than  as  a  beverage,  and  unadul-  j^^t.'oniiioi^iik'khiiaAi^''^''^  ^^ 

terated  wme  for  sacramental  purposes.    The      itmds,  loans,  etc r.li, 320  868  84 

next  thirty-five  sections  forbid  the  manufac-  Cash  on  hand,  January  1,1809UM^9W80 

ture  or  sale,  except  as  above  provided,  or  the    ordinaiy  expenses^isco |6,450,85rr  47  ^^^^^'^  ^ 

keeping  with  mtent  to  seU.  Whoever  by  him-  Payments,  sinking  hinds,  etc. .  .io,G90,645  s7 
self  or  by  another  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  ^^""'^  hand,  Janoaryi,  laro..  «,i48,8oe  8i  ^  ^^  ^ 
or  by  any  device,  parts  with  liquor  for  a  con-  ' 
sideration  in  violation  of  the  above  provirions,  The  revenue  receipts  for  1869  exceed  those 
is  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  a  fine  of  $10  of  1868  in  the  sum  of  $612,458.68^  while  the 
and  thirty  days' imprisonment;  for  the  second,  ordinary  expenses  are  less  than  in  1868  by 
$20  and  sixty  days' ;  for  the  third  and  every  $469,451.01.  The  revenue  account  of  1869 
subsequent  one,  $50  and  six  months'.  The  shows  a  surplus  of  $272,167.44^  while  in  1668 
whole  machineiy  of  evidence,  search,  and  for-  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $798,742.26.  The 
feiture,  is  t^en  minutely  detailed,  and  provi-  estimated  expenses  for  1870  are  $6,764,820, 
sion  is  made  for  searching  any  house  where  and  the  revenue,  $2,906,162,  leaving  a  defi- 
liquor  is  suspected  to  be  sold,  or  concealed  for  ciency  of  $2,864,167  to  be  supplied  by  taxa- 
purpose  of  sale.  The  last  section  provides  the  tion..  The  interest  on  the  Troy  and  Green- 
l^iu  forms  that  are  to  be  used.  Older  is  stricken  field  Railroad  loan  will  make  up  $810,000  of 
from  l^e  lists  of  intoxicants.  this,  and  the  conditional  advances  on  the 
The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  given  Hoosao  Tunnel  contract  $840,000,  reducing 
in  the  following  statement,  which  was  care-  the  amount  of  deficiency  on  the  ordinary  run- 
folly  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Legis-  ning  expenses  to  $2,204,167. 
lature  of  1870,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  The  taxable  property  of  the  State,  for  the 
Governor's  message :  years  1868  and  1869,  was  as  follows : 
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1868L             1809.  are  bojs  and  59  girls.    The  average  age  of 

SftTinj^tMniu  depocita 94,838,386     11X418,016  dajB  of  attendance  for  each  haa  been  130. 

TaMbieCTcettofcorpoHrtloM     88,886,788      8^l87,748  jhe  anpeiintendent  ©f  the  inatitntion  Bays: 

Toul                 $M07^7i,08B  $1,648,456,164  ^  Dividing  the  actual  amount  drawn  from  the 

Iiicrau«in]808 140,966,184  treasorj  of  the  Commonwealth,  |46,668.U, 

The  principal  items  of  the  Tax  Commis-  ty  the  average  nmnber  of  inmatea,  600,  pv^ 

sioner's  report  are  the  following :  ^  annnal  coat  of  $91.82,  and  a  weekly  cost  of 

AmoiiiitortezMMaMdoiifsanenllM tl,4W,008  *l;t5  .^Jf  «^^  ™™**®'"                                    ,, 

A]iioiiiUtMeiMdoiioUcoBpaiii6a,6tc 18^11  Dividing  the  cnrrent  expenses,  mmiifl  uo 

_^^,                                                 ITSftu  increase  of  the  personal  assets,  $8,379.85,  we 

Taxwofiiioiiid i«»496  have  the  annual  oost,  $84.6«,  and  the  weekly 

T«xeioff«meryeMipiw.!'.;; '!'■.■.'.**'.'.!!'.*.      '  m,4»  oost,  $1.62}.    K  to  the  cnrrent  expenses  be 

Bemainingiuipeld  of  uxes of  fonner  jesn...        66,706  added  the  extraordinary  expenses,  $4,563.79, 

A«r«^*«  ^i«^ti<m  i,€  «»rno.     ^"^             !««•  and  the  balance  of  the  speoal  appropriation 

^StHllSk.?^!^.^..*!^'^$i8i,i78,w^^  $186,743,798  expended,  $8,047.77,  the  weekly  cost  will  be 

ValaeofwiJe«tirte«ndiDicW-  ^_.^    ^An«„-«  $2.05  against  $8.84:  for  the  last  year,  made  ott 

B^SoQwhidiaux^iiid.-   SS;^?     k:K  the  same  basis.     Whole  number  of  dettbs 

Whole  nomber  of  coiponoloiu taxable....            1,961  since  the  Opening  of  the  instituaon:  males, 

ofiSSSnlK'^te *i?SI  523 ;  females,  485— total,  1,008. 

2Jd?XSir.\!^:::::::::::::::::::v.v.v.:       %  tL  inspectors  state  that  the  whole  number 

^^^orM\nenueotcmpont»e$^itaihj  ^^_^^  of  inmates  of  the  State  Almahonse  and  Work- 

uSSSJ^^toWaV;;::::;;.:::;:::;;.::::   rfSJJS  house  at  Bndgewater was  nnmrnaUysmalldw. 

EedacUont 1,978,000  ing  the  year.     At  the  date  of  the  report  the 

MetlncnaM $75,186,866  following  was  the  condition  of  the  instittttioM: 

The  State  Reform  School  is  doing  a  noble        Whole  namber  in  tin  afaaaboaae n 

work  in  the  redemption  of  boys  from  the         Whole  nmnber  to  the  workhouae ...« 

paths  of  vice,  and  fitting  them  for  lives  of  use-  By  the  superintendent's  statement  it  is  as- 

fulness.     The   report  of  the  superintendent  certained  that — 

shows  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  Sep-        The  touicunent  cxneneee  were $»A}}  | 

tember  80,  1868,  to  have  been  821;  ninbir  ^"'P^.^£S;?ftoSISZ:::: ::::::::  liSraS 

received  during  the  year,  167 ;  whole  number,  "        **  flumsalee W5  93 

in  school  during  the  year,  488.    There  were  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 

apprenticed,  released,   discharged,  etc.,  198,  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  it  ap- 

leaving  in  school,  September  80,  1869,  295.  pears  that  887  patients  were  admitted  daring 

The  total  receipts  of  the  school  were  $75,-  tiie  year  Just  closed,  of  whom  171  ▼ere  males 

864.78 ;  the  expenses  were  $56,901.59.  and  166  were  females. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  At  the  close  of  the  previous  year  there 
Feeble-minded  Youths  is  too  small  for  the  de-  were  882  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital, 
mands  upon  it.  The  whole  number  of  in-  of  whom  188  were  males  and  104  were  femsks; 
mates  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  85.  so  that  there  were  719  persons  under  treat- 
Since  then  28  have  been  admitted.  17  have  ment  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  whom  359 
been  discharged,  four  have  died,  and  tne  present  were  males  and  860  were  females, 
number  is  87.  The  whole  number  treated  has  The  number  of  patients  discharged  was  843, 
been  108.  Seventeen  have  been  discharged,  of  whom  169  were  males  and  174  were  females, 
and,  among  these,  four  are  fdready  known  as  Of  the  848  patients  discharged,  149  were  re- 
doing so  well  that  they  can  earn  their  liveli-  stored  to  their  usual  healtib  of  body  and  mino, 
hood.  The  new  wing  has  been  entirely  com-  186  were  improved,  many  of  them  so  much  so 
pleted  during  the  year,  and  proves  to  be  very  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  ordinary  duties, 
convenient  and  advantageous  in  all  respects,  and  11  were  discharged  as  not  improved. 
The  superintendent  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  The  trustees  state  that  on  the  80th  of  Sep- 
Tewksbury  reports  the  whole  number  sup-  tember^  1868,  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
ported  during  the  year  to  have  been  2,140  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Northampton,  ^^ 
The  actual  average  weekly  number  supported  421.  In  tiie  oourse  of  the  official  year  Ipv 
is  710,  at  a  gross  cost  of  $78,881.19— which  is  have  been  admitted;  168  have  been  aia* 
$2.12  for  the  support  of  each  one  of  the  710  charged;  and  25  have  died;  leaving  ^^^ 
persons,  per  week.  It  must  be  understood  the  house  at  the  present  time.  The  Ia''^ 
that  this  amount  covers  the  entire  cash  expen-  number  on  any  day  was  422 ;  the  smallest,  889 ; 
diture  for  all  purposes  for  the  year.  and  the  daily  average  for  the  year,  405.    This 

*The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  State  average  is  larger  than  in  any  foregoing  7^^ 
Almshouse  and  Primary  School  at  Monson  except  the  next  preceding.  The  superlnteao- 
shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report  the  ent  thus  gives  the  condition  of  the  patients 
number  of  inmates  of  the  institution  was  187;  discharged:  recovered,  49 ;  improved,  51;  un- 
admitted during  the  year,  756— total,  898.  improved,  68 :  died,  25 — totaL  188.  , 
The  number  of  children  actually  attending  The  statistical  tables  of  the  warden  of  tne 
school  at  the  present  time  is  285,  of  whom  226  State  Prison  eOiow  a  steady  increase  in  too 
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natnber  of  prisoners,  the  largest  niunber  at  any  The  report  of  Colonel  Gardiner  Tofts,  Massa- 

one  time  during  the  past  year  being  600,  an  in-  ohnsetts  State  agent  at  Washington,  can  be 

crease   of  86   over   the   largest  number  of  summed  up  as  follows : 

1868.     The  receipts  in  cash  for  the  financial  Whole  •moant  claimed  firom  United  States ....  $8,744,044 

year  ending  September  30th  were  $182,4«6..    SSSiIlSKlS^^i^Vii^ *'S'JS 

%A    *V4^v    w.r{4^k  ^..v^.!..  ««  i»-«j    ^^IrrooAOT      Becefyed  oetween  1887  and  1888 98S,178 

7*,  wmcn,  witn  stock  on  nana  or  ^7,290.87,    BeceiTed  in  iseo 84,790 

makes  a  total  of  $189,767.61 ;  and  the  expendi-    Szpected  in  a  month 816,464 

turea  in  cash  have  been  $104,020.84,  which^  The  final  report  of  the  agencjr,  to  which  Colo- 

with  stock  on  hand,  October  1, 1868,  of  $7,161.->  nel  Tufts  alludes  as  not  far  distant,  will  show  a 

40,  makes  a  total  of  $111,182.24,  and  a  balance  collection  of  99  per  cent,  of  all  the  claims  of 

of  $28,675.87  in  favor  of  the  prison.    The  la-  the  State,  against  the  General  Government. 

bor  of  the  convicts  is  hired  out  by  contract,  The  question  of  the  Habilitj  of  the  United 

the  present  prices  obtained  varying  from  88  States,  for  the  interest  on  mone^  borrowed  by 

cents  to  $1.07  i>er  day.  the  States  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  now  in  con- 

The  total  number  of  girls  cared  for  at  the  troversy,  and  its  decision  will  affect  the  final 

State  Industrial  School  ror  Girls  at  Lancaster,  settlements.    The  State  has  also  an  unsettled 

during  the  year,  was  262,  of  which  number  189  claim  for  $280,000  for  money  expended  in  coast 

remained  in  the  institution  October  Ist.  defence,  which  will  probably  be  favorably  de- 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  oided.    The  expenses  of  Colonel  Tufts^s  agency. 

State  Nautical  School  shows  the  number  of  last  year,  were  only  $6,884. 

boys  in  the  ship,  October  1,  1868,  to  have  The  26th  registration  report  of  the  Secre- 

been  881 ;  committed  and  received  from  other  \arj  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1867  was  pub- 

sonrces  duiing  the  year,  196;  total,  476.  Num-  lished  during  the  year,  and  g^ves  the  following 

ber  i^ipped,  discharged,  escaped,  etc.,  206 ;  re-  statistics : 

iMininginKhooUTO.  B„„ ^        ^^       5~^ 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipt  of       Married S8,908        14,451        14,461 

$6,989.40 :  amount  expended,  $5,618.89 ;  cash        I>»«d aa,T»        11.878        11,896 

on  himd,  $820.61.  Of  the  marriages.  8,488  were  between  par- 

The  following  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  ties  altogether  of  American  birth ;  in  6,878, 

report  of  the  State  Constable  of  the  operations  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  of  foreign  birth, 

of  the  Ibroe  during  the  year :  and  the  nativity  of  186  couples  was  unknown. 

i^MMtftef  Quiring  ihe  Tear  l^^^Onmiml  Com,  The  number  of  births  increased  by  977  over  the 

Aildaaws 8,460  year  1866,  and  was  up  to  the  average  of  the  six 

Lienor protecntlona M08  ye^rg  preceding  the  war;  the  marriages  in- 
Total io,«r7  creased  by  28,  and  were  the  most  numerous 

Nnmber  of  offloers  on  dnty 160  ever  recorded ;  the  deaths  were  866  less  than 

Violations  of  itoenu  law s,060  during  the  preceding  year,  and  were  less  than 

yioiationBofprohibitoiylaw zm  in  1860.    The  natural  increase  of  the  population 

Liquor  setenrei i,OT5  during  the  year  was  12,290.    The  average  age 

Total 6,808  of  those  who  died  was  80.06  years,  which  was 

Gallons  »ci»Bd-ajcoiiol JS'SSJ^  Bomewhat  less  than  in  1866. 

*'® »»^  The  report  further  states  that,  by  ertimating 

Total 86,91*0  the  increase  ofpopulation  by  immigration  at  One 

^^f^^^^^  recovered  and  Pestered  to  per  cent  of  the  whole  popuktion,  for  the  two 

owners f  io,vio »  *^           ,           ,                     »ttsnM        j     jj»        •!. 

Fiii««BdCMiii«idtai  y®ftra«nce  the  census  of  1866,  and  adding  it 

ExpeBMs«fst»toP»uc«.                           to  owmtj  Ti««irtaj.  to  the  28,000  natural  increase,  it  is  supposed 

1^  "   ^*^99                                    1^^  10  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  population  of  the  State  at  the 

1868.'.'.'.'  loo^asi  96                                      '79',487  49  dose  of  1867  was  1,800,000. 

1869....  161,268  76                                     141,877  69  During  the  year  there  were  1,007  stillborn 

#478,168  86                                   $499,678  95  children.    The  birth-rate,  excluding  these,  was 

Dedaet  expenses 478,188  88  2.76  per  cent.    At  the  rate  of  increase  shown 

Balance  in  ftTor  of  state  Police $19,M0  10  JL^^  ^®?I  ^?®^^'n  JJ^  ^Wt^A^f  ^^ 

kymtm^Mia^                                   bMBdumi.  1869  thc  old  rate  of  2.87  to  each  hundred  per- 

1888....  fSTeeooo                                    ^fflli  sons  would  be  reached.    The  proportion  of 

ilS::::  M So                       iS;S S  f^^^ *«  ^^^ ^l^^^'^J^^,  **»  ^?° 

ue»....  iw,aM  w                                    i6i,M»  m  in  FranUin,  to  93  to  100  in  BaniBtable,  onlj 

tHT^W                                  iS5;S?iS  the  ktteroonnty  and  P^ymonth  exhibiting  an 

4^8, w  85  excess  of  females.    An  intereetms  table  is  that 

showing  the  parentage  of  the  children  bom. 


«    V.  *?!j*"  ""^  «m«^ndea  ^Jf^^-  ft  appOrs  that  the  births  from  whdly  Ameri- 

Nomberofllcraor  dealers  al)andoned  the  trafflc.         1,094  ^^^Vl.^^*^  v-..«./v -;ia««-.«-«;i  iv«- qiq  ^-i^/^  'k;i-flia 

Witness-tees  earned  during  the  year $ao,»o  16  can  parents  have  decreased  by  818,  the  births 

''  received  ''        ^^     6,88100  from  mixed  parentage  have  increased  by  289, 

?Sr»'^i&i%?5.*^!!*^::::::::::  JI;SSS  and  thow  from  wh^r  forei^  parentage  have 

Paid  oTer  to  Snrffeon-Oeneral  Dale,  for  benefit  increased  by  922.     The  children  bom  Of  for- 

of  sick  sad  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  baif  ^i«xi  parents  exceed  those  of  American  parents 

fines  and  costs  Imposed  on  unlicensed  ped-  vJ?o  oik      tko.  a»«*  ^^^^^^  tl^of  tKi»  moi.i.;o<vo 

larsprosecnted..... ;..      1,970  00  by  2,215.    The  fact  appears  that  tne  marriage- 
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rate  was  one  to  43.83  of  the  whole  popnlatlon.  honrs.    The  disease  has  been  eradicated,  it  is 

The   highest   marriage-rate   was   in   Suffolk  believed,  but  it  has  cansed  a  great  loss  to  the 

Oounty,  the  lowest  in  Dakes.    The  average  fSeirmers  of  the  two  towns  to  which  its  ravages 

age  of  the  new-married  during  the  year  was  were  mostly  confined.    Both  Mr.  Stockfaridge 

29.1  years ;  of  women,  25.1  years.    The  per-  and  Dr.  Beebe  believe  that  the  disease  is  not 

centage  of  nativities  of  those  married  is  as  fol-  contagious. 

lows :  wholly  American,  58.94  per  cent,  wholly  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the 

foreign,  29.24  per  cent.,  mixed,  11.82  per  cent,  city  of  Boston  gives  the  following  statistios  in 

This  shows  a  small  diminution  of  purely  Amer-  reference  to  the  valuation  of  property : 

ican  marriages  and  a  marked  increase  of  foreign    Eoal $S«S,O51,900 

marriages  from  the  preceding  year,  when  the    Penoiul 817,459,700 

proportion  was  59.T2  and  28.27.  -,  ^ ,                                          ._,.  .„  ^ 

The  numberofdeaths,22,772,  was  2,801  less  ^^^ $M9,5ll,oOO 

than  the  average  of  the  six  preceding  years,  The  report  shows  a  gain  on  real  estate  of 
and  but  2,038  larger  than  the  smallest  number  $44,416,100,  and  on  personal  estate  of  $11,531,- 
during  the  past  eleven  years.    The  death-rate  800,  making  a  total  gain  of  $55,987,900. 
in  1867  was  1.797  to  100  persons  living,  which  The  annmd  report  of  the  State  Liquor  Corn- 
is  smaller  tlian  the  average  for  the  twelve  years  mission  has  the  following  recapitulation : 
S receding  tho  war.    The  highest  rate  was  in  Amount  of  sales  from  July  81st  to  Octo- 
ioston,  the  lowest  m  the  coast  counties  south       berl,l869 $55,928  «7 

of  Boston,  of  which  the  record  of  Dukes  is    OfoomxaiafiionB 8,88186 

the  most  satisfactory.    The  highest  rate  in  the  asraMos 
large  cities  and  towns  was  in  Somerville,  2.48 ;  fi>7j»'*  w 
the  lowest  in  Haverhill,  .88.    The  nativities  of  The  Messrs.  Shanly,  contractorafor  the  com- 
those  who  died  were  as  follows :  American,  18,-  pletion  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel,  commenced  work 
278 ;  foreign,  4,126 ;  not  stated,  868— the  per-  March  81, 1869.    On  the  2dd  of  December  they 
centage  of  those  known  being  81.58  Americans,  had  made  1,199  feet  of  progress  at  the  east  end, 
18.42  foreign.  The  leading  causes  of  death  were  205  down  the  central  shaft,  415  at  the  west 
consumption,  4,862 ;  pneumonia,  1,878;  cholera  end,  and  221  with  the  brick  arch.    The  work, 
infantum,  966;  typhus,  965  ;   scarlatina,  828 ;  on  the  whole,  is  not  up  to  the  contract  reqnire- 
dysenteiy,  658;    croup,  856;    teething,  275;  ments;  but  at  the  east  end  it  has  averaged  13 
diphtheria,  251 ;  measles,  194;  erysipelas,  144.  feet  per  month  in  excess,  and  is  rapidly  coisiiig 
The  report  of  Mr.  Stookbridge  for  the  Oom-  up  at  all  points.    The  contractors  are  st^Adjlj 
missioners  on  Oattle  Diseases  states  that  the  perfecting  and  increasing  their  means  of  opera- 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  not  appeared  during  the  tion,  havmg  nearly  doubled  the  monthly  qosn- 
year,  and  *'  we  would  fain  hope  to  be  exempt  tity  of  worlc^  and  do  not  anticipate  the  fall  de- 
from  its  scourge  in  the  long  fttture."    The  velopment  oftheir  efficient  strengtii  before  liay 
Spanish  fever  also  failed  to  break  out  again  or  June,  1870.    It  is  predicted  by  sanguine  oIh 
last  spring,  as  it  had  been  feared,  and  the  only  servers,  long  familiar  with  the  tunnel,  that  the 
serious  malady  among  cattle  was  that  which  Shanlys  will  be  through  the  mountain  a  yesr 
first  made  its  appearance  in  October  last  in  and  a  half  before  the  contract  time  expires, 
Great  Barrington  and  Egremont.    The  facts  March  1,  1874.  •  The  rock  encountered  at  the 
regarding  this  malady  are  given  at  some  length  west  end  has  been  of  the  hardest  character, 
in  the  report  of  Dr.  Beebe,  who  was  caUed  almost  of  the  quality  of  fiint,  and  that  pordon 
to  take  charge  of  the  cases.    The  symptoms  of  the  work  has  progressed  slowly.    The  ma- 
first  appeared,  after  the  great  fall  freshet,  chinery  has  been  increased,  and  now  the  ad- 
among  cattle  which  had  been  allowed  to  feed  vance  is   gaining   in  rapidity.     They  ha^e 
on  the  meadows  and  marshes,  but  it  is  not  added  a  good  deal  of  valuable  machinery  to  the 
regarded  as  certain  that  the  undue  moisture  working  appliances,  worth  in  the  aggr^te 
or  malaria  from  them  was  the  cause  of  the  $100,000.    During  the  month  of  November  the 
disease.    The  cattle  appeared  to  be  perfectly  numberof  workmen  employed  was  847— nearly 
well,  up  to  within  a  very  few  hours  of  death,  twice  the  force  ever  employed  by  the  State  at 
They  then  became  stupid,  their  horns  were  any  one  time.    The  monthly  disbursements  for 
cold — ^in  mUch-cows  the  quantity  of  milk  was  wages  average  over  $60,000. 
largely  diminished — ^and  in  a  few  hours  the  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Shanlys 
animsd  would  die,  invariably  in  great  agony,  cannot  draw  any  tiling  from  the  State  Treasury 
Post-mortem  examinations  showed  the  spleen  until  they  have  performed  work  enough  to 
to  be  inordinately  disturbed,  the  blood  to  be  amount  to  $500,000,  at  the  stipulated  prioeper 
entirely  free  from  coagulation  and  to  lack  lineal  foot  and  per  cubic  yard,  which  must  be 
fibrin,  and  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs  and  approved  and  certified  by  the  State  Engineers, 
most  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.    Dr.  6y  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  ^An 
Beebe  prepared  a*  prescription  which  was  used  Act  to  enfranchise  the  Indians  of  the  Opm- 
with  great  success.    It  consists  of  rosin,  elm-  monwealth,''  that  class  of  persons,  held,  smoo 
bark,  ginger,  and  cayenne,  each  one  drachm,  the  landing  of  the  PUgiims,  under  political  ana 
and  cinchona  two  scruples.    Mix  in  a  half-pint  civil  disabilities,  is  endowed  with  ,f ^^^**J'JJ^ 
of  warm  water,  and  give  every  two 


lalf-pint    civil  disabilities,  is  endowed  with  equal  civu 
to  four    rights;  and  henceforth  every  inhabitant  of  we 
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Commonwealth,  without  distinotion  of  race  or  Goyemor,  S.  O.  Lamb,  of  Greenfield;  Secretary 

color,  is  equal  before  the  law.   Until  the  passaffe  of  State,  John  K  Tarbox,  of  Lawrence ;  Treas- 

of  that  act,  the  Indians  of  the  Commonwealth,    nrer, Heywood,  of  Gardiner ;  Attomey- 

and  people  of  color  residing  on  Indian  landa,  General,  Joaiah  G.Abbott,  of  Boston;  Auditor, 

though  recipients  of  the  liberal  charities  of  the  Phineas  Allen,  of  Pittsfield. 

Commonwealth,  were  the  subjects  of  civil  and  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as 

politioal  proscriptions.  the  platform  of  the  party : 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  French  Atlantic  Atohtd^  That  the  Demooratio  party  of  Mossaohn- 

cable  was  landed  at  Duxbury  with  imposing  setts  have  no  new  theories  to  advance  upon  national 

ceremonies.  subjects.    Becent  events,  as  well  as  the  experience  ot 

TK«    at- ^4-^    Ta.«««va-<>m^a    r4yv««^A«*4-:^»    ^^«  our  earlier  histonr,  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  ftir- 

The   State   Temperance    Convention   was  ^^^  ^^e  nation  wiidem  from  the  old  and  cherished 

nela  m  isoston^  on  the  17tn  of  August.     Ine  principles  of  the  Democracy,  the  more  urgent  grows 

design  of  forming  a  new  political  party  was  the  need  of  a  speedy  return  to  them.    But  we  never- 

disliiictly  disavowed,  and  a  platform  embracing  theless  deem  it  a  political  duty  to  acquiesce  in  settled 

twAntv   reitnliitianA   waa   n/lnntAH       TYia  flmit  results,  and  postpone  fruitless  opposition  to  the  accom- 

tweniy  rwoiutions  was  aooptecL     ine  urst  pUshedfectibf  yesterday,  in  oHer  to  secure  effective 

eleven  are  of  the  usual  style  of  temperance  iotion  upon  the  pressing  problems  of  to-day. 

resolutions,  reaffirming  the  belief  in  the  policy  Betolvtd,  That  we  repeat  our  demand  for  assured 

of  prohibition;  and  several  others  are  of  no  honesty  and  ascertained  abllit|r  in  public  servants, 

consequence.    Those  that  have  any  particular  ^^  •S?^®???  in  public  expenmtures,  tnd  aa  oppor- 

point  or  «Kency  are  the  foUowing:  *"  TnttiSl'^tU^^Sl^yTli^'.r^rifSS^ 

12.  We  hereby  call  on  the  political  parties  of  the  >^une  wages ;  and  renew  our  declaration  in  favor  oi 
Commonwealth  to  insert  in  their  platrorms  the  ap-  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
proval  of  prohibition,  as  a  principle  right  in  itself,  of  rights  of  our  naturalised  citizens  at  home  and  abroad ; 
the  highest  benefit  to  the  people,  that  has  been  ap-  (^d  our  sympathy  with  every  people  now  struggling 
proved  by  the  Btate  for  the  last  thirty  yean,  and  m  f^i*  independence  and  self-government ;  and  now,  as 
Its  present  form  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  except  a  heretofore,  acknowledge  our  obligations  and  indebt- 
mnglo  year  of  fkning  away.  It  ia,  therefore,  so  com-  edness  to  the  courage  and  braverr  of  our  feUow- 
pdetely  the  poUeyofthe  State,  that  its  representative  oitaens  who,  m  the  hour  of  peril,  defended  the  flag 
parties  should  indorse  it,  and  adopt  it  as  their  own.  of  ^^^  country  on  land  and  sea, 

13.  The  party  that  for  nearly  twen^  yean  has  con-  Besolvtd^  That  we  condemn  the  increase  of  the 
trolled  the  administration  of  our  State  government  ia  State  debt,  by  extravagance  and  improvident  grants 
especially  bound  to  recognize  this  principle,  if  it  would  of  the  public  funds,  as  mtolerably  onerous  to  the  tax- 
oontinne  to  direct  the  counsels  or  the  Btate.  To  its  P<^y«r,  unequal,  uii^just,  and  undemocratic ;  and  wepro- 
■aooesaful  controveny  with  a  gigantio  n^M^i^^tf  crime  test  against  the  undue  length  of  the  sessions  or  the 
should  now  be  added  its  controveny  with  another  Legialature.  If  the  public  scandal  of  three  hundred 
crime,  national  no  less  than  local:  and  in  which,  if  it  ni^n  spending  more  than  five  months  and  a  half 
is  as  ^thftil  as  it  has  been  in  tiuit  duty,  still  larger  ^  makmg  laws  to  govern  the  people  the  other  six 
success  awaiU  it  than  any  it  has  received  from  a  gnt»-  months  and  a  half,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  or 
fal  people  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  mm.  taxation  by  $800,000  a  year,  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 

14  The  Democimtie  patty,  profesaing  as  its  oriffinal  moyedj  we  are  in  favor  of  doing  it  by  a  constitutional 

comer-etone  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  should  ap-  limitation. 

prove  of  a  law  which  keeps  men  of  every  dass  from  BemUed^  That  the  constitutional  and  statutoiy  pro- 
becoming  slaves  of  the  rum-seller,  and  which  insures  virions  now  in  force  in  this  Commonwealth,  limiting 
that  fteedom  from  temptation  that  alone  can  make  the  exeroise  of  the  elective  fhmchise,  aimed  at  certain 
all  men  happy  and  virtuous;  and  we,  therefore,  urge  classes  of  citizens,  and  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
upon  these,  our  fellow-citizens,  to  dedare  themselves  the  firee  exeroise  of  that  right,  we  unjust,  pernicious, 
in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law.  *^d  at  variance  with  the  prmciples  of  true  democretio 

16.  We  thank  the  Constable  of  the  Commonwealth  govemmentvand  shouldl>e  smnmarily  repealed, 

for  the  &ithAilness  and  progress  evinced  in  the  exe-  JUtolvtd,  That  this  convention,  in  presenting  the 

cation  of  the  law ;  and,  recognising  the  difficulties  in  name  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Governor  of  Massa- 

aeoaring  aa  deputy  constables  reliable  men  throughout  chosetts,  and  his  associates  upon  the  State  ticket  this 

the  State,  the  obstacles  whidi  the  far  more  numerons  day  nominated,  oonfidentiy  ask  for  them  the  suffrages 

policemen  of  our  several  dties,  who  are  under  cott-  of  •H  liberty-loving  votere  of  the  Commonwealth, 

current  obUgations  to  execute  the  laws,  may  throw  ^fi'toh^d,  That  equal  rights  Mid  equal  privileges  to 

in  their  way,  and  the  brevity  of  the  period  within  "H  classes  of  the  people,  the  Ubprer  equallv  with  tiie 

which  the  law  had  been  operated,  we  call  upon  the  <M«>itahst,  is  tiie  cherished  doctnne  of  the  Democratic 

dttzena  and  ofBoen  of  our  cities  and  towns  to  co-  P"V  J  ™^  ^^®  capital  is  encouraged  to  organize  for 

opente  witii  tiie  constable  in  its  more  complete  ez^  the  increase^of  its  prosp<nity,^he  prayer  of  labor_  for 
cution. 


his 

whon^we'STwSeS'a  fiitSS'iSS^  f  hioh  petitioned  for  acts  of  incorporation,  outraged 

laws ;  and  we  hereby  pledge  his  ExceUency  our  hearty  l^sjaoei  "^?  robbed  the  working-man  of  hU  just  nght : 

^uwwrt  in  the  discharge  of  all  those  onerous  duties  fad  tiiat  the  worlong-dassea  of  the  county  should 

of  which  tiiese  services  are  tiie  harbinger.  have  prompt  relief  ffom  tiie  oppressions  of  the  per- 

nlciouB  system  of  legislation  and  administration  m 

The  Demooratio  State  Convention  met  in  State  andnation  which,  under  tiie  rule  of  theBepub- 

the  city  of  Worcerter  on  the  24th  of  Angnst,  ^«^  P"^'  P"^P^"  "^'^  *^^  ^^«^^*  ^^'•• 

for  the  pnrpoBe  of  nominating  candidates  for  On  the  22d  of  September  the  Repnblican 

State  officers.  Oonvention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wor- 

John  Qoincy  Adams  was  nnanimoosly  nom-  oester,  and  made  the  following  nominations : 

inated  for  Governor  by  acclamation.  For  Governor,  William  Claflin  ;   Lieatenant- 

The  other  nondnations  were :  For  Lieatenasit-  Governor,  Joseph  Tucker ;  Secretary  of  State, 
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Oliver  "Wamer  :    Attorney-General,    Gharlee  Saolved,  That  Governor  CJlaflin  has,  in  hia  official 

AUen;  Treasurer,  Jacob  H.  Loud;  Auditor,  ^i^^X^Bi^w^^}^^e&BhS^^ 

Charles  Endicott    The  following  resolutions  BpicuoSs  in  his  private  life,  and  we  oommend  hhn 

were  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  party :  and  the  other  nomineea  of  this  convention  to  the 

Be8olvedy  That  we  peafflnn  our  devotion  to  the  suffirages  of  the  people  of  tldsCommonwealtlL 

principles  and  poUpy  of  the  Bepnbllcan  party,  which  ^  convention  was  held  in  Worcester  on  the 

SIlr'cp^'^SST^^'jS^MoS  28th  of  September,  at  which  th«  Labor.  Rj. 

formidable  rebellion,  preserved  the  integrity  and  form  party  of  Massachusetts  was  organized, 

unity  of  the  BepnbUo,  and  placed  on  an  enduring  and  the  following  ticket  put  in  nomination : 

foundaUon  ite  safety,  prospenty,  and  glory.  For  (Governor,  E.  M.  Chamberlain :  lieutenant- 

jaiwfe<rf,  That  the  l)emocrati^^^  Governor,  James  Chattaway  :   Secretary  of 

alliance  with  the  slave  power  during  a  whole  gener-  a^AZ    a    Ti    P^** Y  'rll««; i»    V    "W    ft**^ 

ation,  its  syinpathy  with  the  public  enemies  during  State,  B.  B.  Fratt;  Treasm^r,  JH.   W.  »tod- 

the  late  civil  war,  its  constant  endeavors  to  perpetu-  dard ;    Attorney-General,  Thomas   Crawley ; 

ate  disoider  in  tiie  rebel  States,  and  by  the  enuncia-  Auditor,  J.  L.  Glines. 

?^  .^^J¥  ^oc*riSo» ,0^  ^^l?^  reputation,  has  The  principles  of  the  party  were  announced 

forfeited  forever  all  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  .    ..     fc^iiftwlna  rAonlntlnTia  • 

people,  and  cannot  without  great  peril  to  their  libec-  ^  ^®  lollowing  resolutions . 

ties  and  fortunes  be  intrusted  with  the  govenunent  Beaohed,  That  we  reafflnn  the  prindples  of  the 

of  the  nation  or  of  this  Commonwealth.  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  **ail  men  are 

Se$olvtd,  That  the  reconstructed  States  are  not  yet  created  free  and  eauai,"  and  have  certain  inalienable 

beyond  the  watchful  care  of  the  National  Govern-  rights,  to  secure  which  is  the  only  just  and  true  pur- 

ment,  and  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive  De-  i>ose  of  government.    Therefore  aUlaws  creating  dis- 

partments  should  take  all  lawfbl  and  constitutional  tinotions  in  favor  of  their  condition,  nationalify,  or 

measures  to  guarantee  liberty,  personal  security,  and  pursuit,  are  a  dear  violation  of  tne  Aindamental 

equal  rights  to  sM  the  people  thereof.    ^*  With  malice  principles  of  democraUo  government, 

toward  none  and  chanty  to  all."  we  welcome  the  Jtmhed.  That,  as  labor  lies  at  the  foundation  of 

truly  repentant  rebels  back  to  tne  privileges  of  fel-  all  national  prosperity  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest 

low-citizens,  while  we  insist  upon  complete  protoo-  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation  to  foster  and  ptt>- 

tion  of  all  loyal  men,  white  and  blade.  teot  it.    Therefore,  all  asBodations  of  working  men 

.Retolvedy  That  the  Administration  of  President  or  women,  formedf  with  a  view  of  promoting  their 

Grant,  by  its  moderation  and  firmness,  and  Its  for-  moral  or  material  interests,  should  receive  the  same 


agement  of  the  public  revenue,  whereby  the  debt  has  dated  capital  are  derived  solely  from  the  people  who 

been  reduced  and  the  national  credit  miuntained  and  are  the  true  source  of  power  tmder  democratic  inati- 

raised,  has  fbUy  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  tutions. 

it,  and  gives  promise  of  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  JSesoh^df  That  a  cardinal  prindple  of  the  labor- 

the  country.  reform  movement  is  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor ; 

Heaolvidy  That  as  we  contemplate  the  hiffh  place  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  insist  upon  the  re- 
which  our  country,  now  relieved  of  slavery,  nolds  in  duction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  for  all 
the  family  of  nations,  the  widening  influence  of  its  labor  employed  at  the  pubUo  expense  by  State,  conn- 
example,  and  the  marvellous  devdopment  of  its  re-  ties,  dties,  and  towns,  as  experiments  which  the 
sources,  it  is  becoming  to  remember  gratefully  the  publio  is  able  to  make  and  is  interested  in  making, 
patriotic  soldiers  and  sailors,  living  and  dead,  by  since  they  will  establish  the  preliminary  daim  neeea- 
whose  toils  and  blood  in  our  dvU  war  this  precious  sary  to  prove  finally  that  they  mean  a  better-<paid  and 
land  was  kept  one  and  indivisible.    The  commemo-  better-educated  laborer. 

ration  of  their  deeds  by  fitting  rites  and  memorials,  Bttohedy  That  we  will  demand  of  every  candidate 

and  the  care  of  thdr  ^sabled  survivors  and  of  their  who  seeks  our  suifraffe  for  political  honors  in  the 

bereaved  families,  will  remain  a  perpetual  duty.  coming  campaign,  a  faithfhl  pledge  and  fuan&tee 

SetoUed^  That  we  regard  as  political  aims  or  prime  that  he  will  advocate,  and,  if  elected,  vote  for  the  en- 
importance,  the  encourim^ement  of  the  moral,  educa-  actment  of  a  law,  prohibiting  all  inooiporated  and 
tional,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  a  lust  other  manufkcturing  establishments  in  this  Common- 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  so  that  they  wedth  fh>m  employing  femdes  and  minors  more 
didl  iiftll  where  they  can  be  most  easily  borne,  a  riffid  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
economy  in  publio  expenditures,  less  specid  legisla-  use  all  honorable  means  to  defeat  every  candidate 
tion  for  private  and  corporate  interests,  a  materid  for  ofllce  who  will  not  pledge  himself  unieeervedly  to 
abridgment  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 

the  requirement  of  high  persond  character  in  dl  Betohed^  That  the  exemption  fVom  tax  of  bonds 

public  oiflcers.  or  seonrities  is  a  violation  of  the  just  principles  of 

Beaolved^  That  the  Bepublican  party  recognise  dl  revenue  laws,  and  lays  an  uignst  Durden  upon  the 

the  riffhts  and  privileffes  that  belong  to  labor,  and  producinff  classes  of  the  country, 

that  the  same  chartered  rights  and  privileges  which  Setolv^y  That  we  view  with  pride  the  fact  that  the 

are  extended  to  organized  capital,  by  legislation,  soldiers  and  sailors  were  enlisted  mainly  from  the 

should  also  be  extended  to  organized  labor.  ranks  of  the  working-classes,  and  that  iaey  fought 

Be8olv4d,  That  the  Republican  party  is  a  nationd  heroicdly  to  mdntain  the  nationd  intqj^ty  and  up- 
party,  coextensive  with  the  country ;  that  in  this  hold  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  and  we  claim  tfuit. 
Commonwedth  it  applies  no  tests  not  exacted  in  if  true  to  her  promises  and  to  nerself,  she  ahoula 
other  States  or  sections ;  that  it  ought  not  here  to  provide  means  for  equalizing  the  bounties  to  her  sol- 
add  or  subtract  fVom  its  nationd  creed ;  that  diverse  diers  and  sdlors  on  just  ima  equitable  prindplee. 
views  upon  the  best  method  of  suppressing  intem-  Beiolved.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  demands 
perance  are  honestiy  held  among  its  members,  and  of  the  mill  operatives  of  liassadiusetts  for  a  reduo- 
that  the  decbion^  as  to  what  legislation  upon  the  sde  tion  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten  per  day. 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  likely  to  prove  most  sdu-  S^olvtd,  That  the  power,  honor,  and  prosperity  of 
tary,  shdl  be  left  entirely  to  the  wul  of  the  people,  the  country  rest  upon  the  skill,  intelligence,  and 
as  indicated  by  the  Seuators  and  Bepresentatives  welfare  of  the  industrid  dssses. 
elected  by  their  votes.  Betolvtd^  That  we  welcome  to  oar  shores  indua- 
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trioos  ions  and  daughters  of  other  oountries  upon  strtictiTO  harricane.    Boston  suffered  very  se- 

equal  tOTis  with  oumelve* ;  but  are  opposed  to  the  merely.    Brancbes  of  trees  were  swept  through 

appropriation  ofour  substance  and  labor  for  the  pui>-  ^r^^  ii*.-^^*^    "k^^-^   ^^^^  ««.^^rZf    <.4>a»^i1„ 

^se  of  introducing  into  this  oountiy  a  servUe  laoe  *^®  streets,  houses  were  unroofed,   steeples 

to  degrade  and  cheapen  labor.  were  blown  down,  tne  shipping  in  the  harbor 

Jie»lved^  That  we  indorse  the  demand  of  the  Na-  was  damaged,  and  some  lives  were  lost.    The 

tional  Labor  Conffress^  for  the  creation  of  a  Depart^  most  remarkable  freak  of  the  storm  was  the 

ment  of  Labor  at  Washington  to  aid  in  protecting  the  destmction  of  the  Colisenm.  of  which  onlv  a 

riffhta  and  interests  of  labor  as  the  most  important  J^s'^crion  oi  ine  i^oiiseum,  oi  wnicn  oniy  a 

irSerest  of  the  countiy.  fragment  was  left  standmg. 

Sesolvedy  That  we  earnestly  uree  the  friends  of  la-  MASSIE,  Rev.  J AMK8  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

bor  in  this  State  to  use  all  their  inifuence,  individually  a  Nonconformist  clergyman,  missionary,  and 

and  ooDwjiively,  to  secure  the  election  to  public  office  author,  bom  in  Ireland  m  1799 ;  died  at  Kings- 

tLT^^fi:^t^^^T:^/or^:^'^  ""  tow^  Ireland  May  8^1869.    lie  was  educated 

£eiolv€d.  That  the  recognition  of  any  party  of  the  «>r  the  mimstry  by  Dr.  Bogue,  and  w«it  out 

claim  of  the  bondholders,  that  the  national  debt  is  as  a  missionary  to  India.    After  laboring  there 

payable  onlv  in  com,  is  a  clear  repudiation  of  the  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Great  Britain,  was 


naUonal  faith  pledged  in  thewrt  msidng^the  gro^n-    pagtor  for  a  time  at  Perth,  Scotland,  and  subse- 
and  private,  except  dlitiS^^ports  and^interert  on    ,quently  at  Dublin,^  Ireland,  and^  Salford^  Eng- 


back  a  l^al  tender 


the  public  jebt,"  inasmuch  as  the  national  debt  is  a  land,  from  which  latter  place  he  removed  to 

pubuo  debt,  secured  by  the  entire  property  of  the  London  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Home  Mis- 

?^l®^:  J^.®  therefore  demand  that  the  national  gionary  Society.    He  was  deeply  interested  in 

SL'?4^d'?iSrS;^?J'«5Se^r^r^lSS'?r  «"  the  pnbUo  movement  of  tie  day ;.  wa«  a 

in  the  bond.  prominent  advocate  of  free  trade  dnnng  the 

Jiewhed^  That  we  reoommend  that  the  constitu-  anti-com-law  agitation,  a  supporter  of  the 

tion  1>e  so  amended  that  the  sessions  of  the  Legisla-  antislavery  movement,  and  of  the  union  and 

ture  be  limited  to  100  days,  each  year.  emancipation  societies  formed  during  the  late 

The  election  held  the  2d  of  N'ovember  re-  war  in  the  United  States.     He  visited  the 

suited  in  the  choice  of  all  the  Republican  United  States  several  times,  and  within  the 

candidates   for  State  oflScers— the  following  past  ten  years  had  twice  been  a  delegate  from 

being  fhe  vote  on  Governor:  Claflin,  Republi-  the   Independents  to  the  Oongregationalists 

can,T4,106;  Adams,  Democrat,  60,701 ;  Cham-  and  Presbyterians  of  this  country.    He  was 

berlain,  Labor,  18,687.     The  Legislatui-e  for  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which 

1870  stands :  were :  "  Continental  India,  Travelling  Sketch- 

„     ,  „                     8«i««fc       fumm.     jdBt  Bikiioi.  es  I "  "  Recollectious,  illustrating  the  Religion, 

S^^^^ f g          ^f^          ^%  et^.,  of  the  Hindoos  "  2  vols. ;  "  The  Noncon- 

LaborKefonn.'.'.* *.'.'*.*    1            22            23  formist's  Plea  for  Freedom  of  Education," 

—           —           —  1847;  "The  Evangelical  Alliance,  its  Origin 

Kepublican  m^'ority..  18            80            98  an^  Development,"  1847;  "Recollections  of  a 

On  the  liquor  question  the  m^ority  of  the  Tour  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,"  etc., 

Legislature  is  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  1846;  "  Liberty  of  Conscience,  illustrated,  etc., 

saJe  of  liquors  under  proper  restrictions.  Lectures,"  1847 ;  "  Social  Improvement  among 

In  1867  Patrick  8.  Gilmore  conceived  the  the  Working-Classes,  affecting  the  Entire  Body 

idea  of  celebrating  the  return  of  peace  by  a  Politic,"  1849 ;  "  Slavery  the  Crime  and  Curse 

monster   musical  festival,  to   be  called   the  of  America,"  1862 ;  "  The  Contrast :  War  and 

*♦  Peace  Jubilee,"  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  Christianity— Martial  Evils  and  their  Reme- 

1869,  his  ideal  was  realized.    A  wooden  build-  dy,"  1864;    "Christ  a  Learner,"  1858;  "Re- 


ing  600  feet  long  and  800 feet  wide  was  erected    vivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Documents,  and  Cor- 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  immense  crowd    respondence,"  1859-'60 ;  "  Ireland  in  the  Snm- 


2,400  burners,  consuming  14,000  cubic  feet  present  Conflict;  her  Prospect  for  the  Slave, 

of  gas  per  hour.    A  grand  chorus  organ  with  and  her  Claim  for  Antislavery  Sympathy,  illus- 

1,011  pipes  was  built  for  the  occasion.    One  trated  by  Incidents  of  Travel  during  a  Tour,  in 

hundred  and  eight  societies  were  represented  the  Summer  of  1868,  throughout  the  United 

in  the  chorus,  which  consisted  of  10,871  singers.  States,"  1864. 

The  flrst  leading  violin  was  played  by  Ole  MEIGS,  Chabies  D.,  an  eminent  American 

BuU,  and  the  second  by  Carl  Rosa,  while  the  physician,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Geor- 

total  number  of  instruments  in  the  orchestra  gia  in  1792 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Delaware' 

was  1,094.    As  adjuncts  to  be  used  in  certain  County,  Pa.,  June  23, 1869.    His  academic  edu- 

pieces,  12  cannon  were  provided,  which  were  cation  was  obtained  at  the  South,  and  his  med- 

discharged  by  electricity.    All  the  bells  in  the  ical  studies  were  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  at 

city  were  rung  by  the  same  means^  and  60  an-  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of, 

vils  were  beaten  by  100  men.    The  Jubilee  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in 

lasted  ^re  days,  1814,    After  graduation  he  returned  to  the 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  lifew-England  South,  and  practised  there  for  a  few  years,  but  in 

coast  was  visited  by  a  fearfully  violent  and  de-  1820  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  since  that 
Vol.  k,— 27.    A 
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time  had  resided  in  that  city  or  its  vicinity,  was  severely  wonnded,  and  was  for  a  long 
where  he  attained  in  few  years  to  a  large  and  time  nnfit  for  active  employment.  After  his 
lucrative  practice  in  his  specialty — obstetrics-  recovery  he  was  vojbAq  vice-admiral  and  chief 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  early  of  staff  of  the  Rnssian  navy,  and  co5penited 
manifested  a  taste  for  medical  literature,  and  very  ably  with  the  Archduke  Oonstantine  in  the 
began  his  career,  as  a  medical  writer,  as  editor  creation  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
of  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  pointed  Governor  of  Finland,  and  proved  very 
Journal,  He  subsequently  translated  and  edited  harsh  and  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
y  elpeau^s  *  *•  Elementary  and  Complete  Treatises  ants  who  were  of  Swedish  birth  or  affinities.  In 
on  Midwifery.^'  His  thorough  mastery  of  his  1834  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  ci 
own  special  department  of  the  profession  was  the  Fleet,  and  in  1836  made  Minister  of  Marine. 
already  well  known,  and  his  reputation  was  In  1853  the  Czar  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  publication  in  1838  Constantinople  to  demand  of  the  Saltan  the 
of  his  "  Letters  on  the  Practice  of  Obstetrics."  right  of  protectorate  over  all  the  Greek  Ohris- 
In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Midwifery  tians  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Resolved  to  bring 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel-  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  he  came  before  the  Sol- 
phia,  and  filled  the  position  with  great  credit  tan  in  a  dress  and  with  a  manner  purposely 
and  acceptance  till  1802,  when  he  resigned  so  offensive,  that  he  was  summarily  dismissed. 
and  removed  to  his  country-seat  in  Delaware  On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  re- 
County.  In  1841  he  published  his  very  popu-  ceived  with  coldness,  but  was,  neverthel^a,  a 
lar  *^  Letters  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,"  few  months  later  appointed  to  the  supreme  mUi- 
which  was  highly  prized  by  the  medical  pro-  tary  and  civU  command  in  the  Crimea.  He 
fession.  This  was  followed  in  1847  by  "Lee-  proved  an  energetic,  and,  for  some  time,  a  very 
tures  on  some  of  the  Distinctive  Character-  successful  commander;  now  stirring  np  insur- 
istlcs  of  the  Female ; "  in  1848,  by  "Remarks  rections  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  mucing  care- 
on  Spasmodic  Cholera ; "  in  1849,  by  "  Obstet-  ful  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  Turk- 
rics,  the  Science  and  the  Art ;  "  and  in  1860,  ish  fleet,  and  presently  annhilating  it  at  Sinope; 
by  "  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  of  ChU-  offering  a  stubborn  though  not  sucoesrfol  re- 
dren.^'  Besides  these,  he  published  a  number  sistance  to  the  allies  in  the  Alma,  and  Bostain- 
of  lectures  on  medical  and  other  subjects,  ing  severe  a  defeat  at  the  Alma,  without  losing 
His  last  work,  issued  in  December,  1868,  was  his  prestige^  and  preventing  for  many  months 
a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled  ^^  Ty-  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  On  the  death  of  the 
phaines  Abbey, ^'  a  novel.  Emperor  Nicholas  he  was  deprived  of  all  com- 
MENTTSCHIKOFF,  Pbince  Alexander  Seb-  mand,  being  personally  obnoxious  to  Alexander 
GirwiTsoH,  a  Russian  noble.  Admiral  of  the  II.,  but  continued  to  sit  in  the  Council  of  the 
Fleet,  Governor  of  Finland,  Minister  of  Marine,  Empire  till  his  death,  and  to  advocate  the 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  views  of  the  Panslavists. 
in  the  Crimean  War,  bom  in  St.  Petersbui^,  in  METALS.  Making  Lead  Pipes  iffith  a  Tin 
1789 ;  died  in  that  city,  May  3, 1869.  He  was  Lining, — ^M.  J.  Grand,  Jr.,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
descended  from  a  noble  family  which  had  at-  new  way  of  manufacturing  lead  pipes  with 
talned  to  the  highest  dignities  under  Peter  the  a  lining  of  tin.  The  first  step  is  the  formation 
Great.  He  entered  the  public  service,  after  of  a  muff  coated  with  tin  on  the  inside.  This 
receiving  a  military  education,  at  the  early  age  is  made  in  a  horizontal  mould,  which  is  caused 
of  sixteen,  and  was  for  some  time  attached  to  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  provided 
the  embassy  at  Vienna.  From  1812  to  1816  he  with  a  hollow  axle,  through  which  the  metfds 
saw  much  service  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  are  introduced.  The  metals  are  ftised  in  a 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  promoted  to  the  crucible  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  or  a  claok- 
rank  of  general.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  he  valve  opening  into  the  hollow  axle  of  the 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  mould.  One  crucible  will  suffice,  the  lead 
Greek  hetairia.  or  brotherhood,  which  aimed  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  tin  on  the 
professedly  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  Greek  top,  the  two  being  separated  by  an  iron  grat- 
empire.  These  movements  being  regarded  ing;  or  the  tin  may  be  melted  in  a  separate 
with  disfavor  by  the  Emperor,  he  resigned  his  crucible  provided  with  a  valve,  and  placed 
connection  with  the  Government  in  1823.  On  above  that  in  which  the  lead  is  melted.  The 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  lead  is  run  into  the  mould  first,  and  the  tin 
recalled  to  court,  and  made  ambassador  ex-  follows,  while  the  former  metal  is  still  liquid, 
traordlnary  to  Abbas  Mirza,  then  the  Shah  A  rapid  movement  of  rotation  keeps  the  two 
of  Persia,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  metals  from  mixing,  while  a  perfect  junction  is 
against  the  Saltan.  But  the  Shah  proved  formed  as  they  solidify.  When  sufficiently 
treacherous  and  endeavored  to  seize  Prince  cooled,  the  muff  is  transferred  to  the  press, 
Mentschlkoff,  who  effected  his  escape  with  and  the  pipes  are  squeezed  out  in  the  usual 
great  difficulty,  and  took  a  high  command  in  way. 

the  war  which  immediately  followed.    In  1824  Reducing  Aluminium  from  its  Ores, — ^Mr. 

he  made  himself  master  of  Anapa,  entered  A.  L.  Fleury,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  claims  to  have 

^Europe  as  general-in-chief,  and  undertook  the  discovered  a  method  of  reducing  the  metal 

'siege  of  Varna.    In  conducting  this  siege  he  aluminium  from  pure  alumina.    He  first  mixes 
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it  with  gas-tar,  rosin,  j^etroleam,  or  some  such  cohol.    One  operation  gcnerall/  suffices  to  pro* 

substance,  making  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  which  duce  the  resnlt. 

is  divided  into  pellets,  which  are  dried  in  an  Tinning  Brasi  and   Copper  Vessels, — Dr. 

oven,  then  placed  in  a  strong  retort  or  tuhe,  Hiller  proposes  the  following  method  of  tin- 

which  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  plnmhago.  ninff  vessels  of  copper  and  hrass :  A  solution  is 

They  are  then  exposed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  made  of  one  part  of  crystallized  protochloride 

The  retort  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  of  tin  and  ten  parts  of  water.    Another  solu- 

a  pressure  of  from  25  to  80  lbs.  on  the  square  tion  is  prepared  with  two  parts  of  caustic  soda 

inch,  and  be  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  a  or  potash,  and  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the 

safety-valve  or  tube,  the  necemry  amount  of  two  solutions  are  mixed  together.    The  mixed 

some  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  can  be  intro-  liquor  will  be  milky  at  first,  but  becomes  clear 

duced  into  the  retort  among  the  heated  mixture,  after  a  time.    The  olgects  to  be  tinned  are 

and  the  pressure  of  from  20  to  80  lbs.  on  the  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  with  a  sheet  of  pure 

square  inch  be  maintained.    The  ga«  alluded  tin  perforated  with  many  small  holes.    The 

to  is  forced  into  the  retort  by  means  of  a  force-  alkaline  solution  is  poured  over  them,  and  then 

pump.  By  this  process  the  alumina  is  reduced,  heat  is  applied  while  they  are  occasionally 

and  the  aluminmm  remains  as  a  spongy  mass,  moved  about  with  a  rod  of  zinc.    The  tinning 

mixed  with  carbon.    This  mixture  is  remelted  is  effected  very  rapidly,  a  few  minutes  being 

with  metallio  zinc,  and,  when  the  aluminium  sufficient  for  a  deposition  of  a  bright  coating 

has  collected  in  a  metallio  state,  the  zinc  is  of  the  metal. 

driven  off  by  heat.    The  reduction  is  due  to  Plating  Steely  ete.y  with  N'ickel.  —  Tliere 

the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  imder  pressure,  were  recently  exhibited  before  the  Polytechnic 

The  time  required  for  reducing  one  hundred  Association  of  the  American  Institute  several 

pounds  of  alumina  earth,  cryolite,  or  other  specimens  of  iron  and  steel,  upon  which  nickel 

compound  of  alumina,  should  not  be  more  than  had  been  deposited  by  the  battery  by  a  process 

four  hours ;  when  the  gas  can  be  applied  in  a  devised  by  i)r.  Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston.    It 

previonsly- heated  as  well  as  strongly-oom-  was  clauned  for  this  process  tnat,  while  nickel 

pressed  state,  the  reduction  takes  place  in  a  is  a  much  cheaper  metal  than  silver,  it  is  much 

still  shorter  period.  harder,  and  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  in- 

I^latinvnng  Copper, — The  Quarterly  Jour-  fluences,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  color  is 

nal  of  Science  publishes  the  following:  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver.    Nickel  is  ad- 

In  order  to  obtain  a  platiniziDg  fluid  capable  of  mirably  adapted  to  the  engraver^s  purposes, 

platinizUig  copper,  yellow  metal,  and  brass,  add,  to  a  as,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  a  plate  of  nickel 

moaeratehr-concentrated  aolution  of  chloride  of  plati-  ^^iU  outwear  several  plates  of  copper.   Hither- 

v?^^n*o«  o^^^r.^n«^^  to  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  hnpossiblc  to  deposit 

vescence  ceaacs;  next  some  jrlucose,  anaaiterwara  .  i    i  .                4.      x-l*  i          ^i                    !ci 

jnst  BO  much  common  salt  as  wUl  cause  a  whitish-  mckel  to  a  greater  thickness  than  a  mere  film, 

colored  precipitate.    When  it  is  desired  to  apply  this  The  mere  deposition  of  nickel  on  steel  is  noth- 

mixture  for  platinizing,  Uie  objects  to  be  treated  are  ing  new.    Directions  for  the  process  will  be 

Tilaced  ma  vessel  m^e  of  zinc  and  perforated  with  found  in  Smee's  work,  published  many  years 

lioles.  The  vessel  13  then  placed,  with  its  contents,  for  ^^^      t>„4.  ♦!.„„/'«- :fTk««  v.v^«  *x««ri  i«,Jv^««« 

a  few  seconds,  in  the  mixture  jist  described,  which,  «€?<>-    Jut  thus  far  it  has  been  found  impossi- 

JQst  previoas  to  using,  should  be  heated  to  60*  C.  ble  to  deposit  nickel  m  thick  plates,  for,  as  soon 

On  being  removed  from  the  zinc  vessel,  the  objects  as  a  film  has  been  thrown  down,  the  nickel  is 

are  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  in  sawdust.  deposited  in  the  form  known  as  the  "  black 

Preventing  Siher  Waste. — The  loss  of  silver,  deposit,'^  which  is  friable  and  worthless.  Ilith- 

from  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  of  silver  on  erto  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  use  pure 

tho  surface  of  plate  and  its  subsequent  wash-  nickel  for  the  pole  or  anode  that  is  to  be  dis- 

ing  off^  is  enormous.    The  cause  of  the  for-  solved,  but  Dr.  Adams  has  succeeded,  even 

mation  is  well  known  to  be  the  sulphurous  when  the  metal  employed  did  not  contain 

products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  in  streets,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  nickel.    The  solu- 

houses,  and  shops,  which  products  unite  with  tion  employed  is  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel 

the  exposed  silver,  causing  a  black  appearance  and  ammonia ;  but  it  must  be  prepared  in  a 

on  its  surface — ^not  only  tarnishing  it,  but  di-  special  manner,  in  order  to  insure  success. — 

minishing  the  quantity  of  metallic  silver  in  the  van  ITostrand^s  Magazine, 

articles  so  affected.    Various  expedients  have  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. — In  a  note  to 

been  tried  by  silversmitiis  to  prevent  this  dis-  the  French  Academy,  H.  Kiche  submits  the 

coloration  of  their  wares,  and  also  the  loss  in  following  facts  concerning  the  alloys  of  copper 

their  weight,  but  without  complete  success,  and  tin:  lie  first  considers  the  question  of 

until  Herr  Strolberger,  of  Munich,  hit  upon  density.      Some   determinations  were   made 

the  thought  of  coating  hia  goods  with  a  thin  upon  bars  of  the  two  metals,  weighing  from 

film  of  collodion,  which  effectually  prevents  fifty  to  sixty  grms.,  but  the  results  obtained 

the  sulphur  formations,  and  keeps  silver^  no  were  unimportant,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 

matter  how  freely  exposed  to  the  deleterious  ence  which  exists  in  the  alloys.    The  same 

influences  of  gas-lights,  bright  for  an  indefinite  metals  reduced  to  fine  powder  were  afterward 

tune.    He  first  warms  the  article  to  be  ooated,  operated  upon,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 

and  then,  with  a  wide,  soft  brush,  gives  it  a  contraction  increases  very  regularly,  from  the 

coating  with  a  thin  collodion  diluted  with  al-  very  rich  alloy  in  tin  to  the  mixture  BnCua, 
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and  from  this  point  it  increases  suddenly,  ar-  that,  at  a  bright-red  heat,  quantities  of  2.34SS 
riving  at  a  maximum,  when  the  copper  and  grms.  of  hi$muth,  and  4.5188  grms.  of  Udd,  did 
tin  are  united  in  the  relation  of  one  to  three,  not  lose,  hj  being  kept  at  that  temperature  for 
The  density  diminishes  from  this  point,  then  one  hour,  more  tnan  1  and  0.5  m.m.,  respeo- 
rises  again  nearly  regularly ;  the  density  of  the  tively,  by  evaporation,  while  tin  did  not  ex- 
richest  copper  alloys  is  inferior  to  the  mixture  hibit  any  volatility  at  all ;  f 8)  that  cadmium 
SnCua,  which  only  contains  62  per  cent,  of  and  ein«,  though  completely  nxed^non-volatile, 
copper.  Besides,  this  alloy  may  be  distin-  at  their  melting-point,  begin  perceptibly  to 
gnished  from  all  the  others  by  its  properties;  volatilize  at  a  few  degrees  above  that  point; 
it  is  brittle  enough  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  (4)  that  there  does  not  exist  any  relation  at  all 
and  forms  crystals  of  a  bluish  tint,  not  resem-  between  the  fusibility  and  volatility  of  these 
bling  in  the  least  either  copper  or  tin.  M.  metals,  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  foUow- 
Riche  gives  a  number  of  formulae,  expressing  ing  manner,  beginning  from  the  most  fnsible 
the  composition  of  the  definite  compounds  and  most  readily  volatile : 
which  copper  forms  with  tin,  and  their  proper-  Fadbaiiy.  voiaimty. 

ties.    Referring  to  liquefaction,  he  then  ob-  Tin 228.6*  C.      Cadmium. 

serves,  "  In  order  to  sepaitite  these  alloys,  the  Bismuth 5??'?t  !1      5^^  .v 

mass  should  be  moved  about  when  becominff  lJ^'"™ mo'  "      L^ 

solid,  to  separate  the  crystals  while  forming."        •  Zinc... '.'..'*.*..' .*...*  420.0'  "       Tin. 

The  fusibility  of  these  alloys  has  been  deter-  ,^v  ^,    ^  1,  * iVi-n      »    ^    .vi         <l  i 

mined  by  the  thermo-electric  pyrometer.    M.  ®  t*iat  the  so-called  Rose  s  fusible  metal,  an 

Riche  has  operated  comparatively  with  these  ^^l^^  ^i  *^.  i®*?'  'P^  .^^^SS^.o  '  ^®  melting- 

alloys,  and  with  metals  whose  fusing-points  pomt  of  which  is  about  97.6,  and  oerUmly 

have  been  settled  by  various  experimenters,  jot  higher,  is  not  perceptibly  volatile  when 

Numerous  determinations  show  that  the  solidi-  ^^}^  ^  »  bnght-red  heat  ma  current  of  pure 

fication  of  the  aUoys  SnCu,  and  SnCu*  takes  Jy^.^^^??  «^        .r\  ^^^2^^   ??,     .v' 

place  at  a  temperature  somewhere  between  the  ^'^    0.,  pure  gold  at  1,240    O.,  while  the 

fusion-point  of  antimony  and  the  boiling-point  ^^Y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^!^IJ^^^  copper  re- 

of  cadmium.  <^uire8  a  temperature  of  1,880    O.  to  become 

Alloy  of  iron  and  Zinc,— One  of  the  German  l^^l^^^/    ^'either  pure  silver,  nor  pure  copper, 

scientific  journals  says  that  Dr.   Oudemans,  ^'^^  ?^^ ^^^^^y  f^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^f^^J,^^^' 

Jr.,  obtained  for  analysis  a  piece  of  met3  pg  9i6;1000ths  of  the  fomer  meta  (thia  ^oy 

which  had  been  formed   in  an   iron  vessel  »  the  standard  alloy  of  the  Netherlands  silver 

wherem  zinc  had  been  fused  for  several  weeks  <^o^^»\  ^oses  any  thing  at  all  by  volatilization, 

continually ;  this  metal  was  found  deposited  at  ^^®^  J??*  ^^^  a  considerable  time  at  tempera- 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  became  an  im-  ^"^^  ^^S}^^  ^^^  .*^®  melting-pomts  of  both 

pediment  to  the  melting  operations,  in  conse-  t»«^^  metals,  and  m  a  feeble  current  of  ware 

quence  of  the  relative  infusibility  of  the  alloy,  l^y^rogen  to  prevent  their  oadation.      The 

In  physical  aspect  this  latter  was  of  very  much  ^"^^^^^  ^^  ?^ade  some  of  these  expenments  on 

whiter  color,  and  entirely  different  crystalline  f  ^^FS®,  ^^^^^  '^^^^^^  *^  '^^  disposal  several 

structure,  than  zinc;  the  alloy  dissolved  very  hundred  kUos  of  these  metals  in  pure  and 

readily  and  briskly  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hy-  cloyed  state.       ^  _, 

drochlorio  acid,  and  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  ,  ^''^^   Manufaeture.— The    great    bronze 

contain  4.6  per  cent,  of  iron.      Taking  for  lounderies  of  France  w-e  well  described  in  a 

granted  that  this  alloy  is  a  definite  compound  E»P®r  ^  *^®  Fractteal  Mechanic*   Journal, 

of  the  two  constituent  metals,  its  formula  would  The  following  account  is  given  of  some  of  the 

j^e;  processes  employed  in  the  celebrated  estab- 

FeZn,.  (Fe=56 ;  Zn  82.75).  lishment  of  M.  Barbedienne,  at  Paris: 
Fusibility  and  Volatility  of  Metals. — ^Dr.  A.        The  bronze  for  all  moderate-sized  objeots,  say  op 

Von  Riemsdyk,  whUe  engaged  with  experi-  !?  ?,^>??*'' ^.  TSl^^ '5 ''l*^  ""^'^^^S^V^^V'^w'^ 

«*^«4.-  ««  ♦!.;:  :.l*-;«a;^  r»^™^fl;f?,.«  ^f  ^«5;^«-  made  m  the  neighborhood  of  Pans,  and  hold  about 

ments  on  the  intrinsic  composition  of  various  30  kUos.  each.   TThese  are  not  extrimely  refracton*, 

pieces  of  silver  money  coined  at  the  Royal  but  stand  three  or  four  meltinjw. 
Netherlands  Mint,  at  Utrecht,  investigated  the        There  are  eight  crucible  lumaces,  in  fbrm  very 

fusibility  and  volatility  of  certain  metals.     The  ™c^  ^^,  o^  *he  ordlnanr  brass  ftimaoe,  but  differing 

following  is  an  abstract  of  his  record.of  resnlts :  *^^TSS.I"2^  bfel^  wlS'b^t^ti 

The  metals    tin,   bismuth,    cadmium,   lead,  small  fan  (about  20  in.  diam.),  driven  by  a  strap  from 

and  zmo,  as  chemically  pure  as  they  can  be  the  engine  of  the  "fnarftr«rw;"  the  fuel  is  coke,  and 

obtained,  were  molten,   in  order  to  prevent  the  aovantages  seem  to  be  patent  of  this  amnire- 

their  oxidation,  in  a  feeble  but  constant  cor-  ">«"*•    ^heme^,?  "brought down,"  i.e.,  melted, 

«^«f   ^e  T^Ti^a  \t^a   a^^  v,r;i.^»An    ««-        Tk^  very  much  faster,  the  ♦*  heatfl  "  can  be  repeated  much 

rent  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  gas.      The  mofe  rapidly, ani  the  consumption  of  col^isgreatly 

author  found  that— (1)  the  melting  of  these  less  than  with  wind-furnaces.     Then,  again,  when 

metals  does  not,   either  mechanically  or  by  the  crucibles  are  about  to  be  "  drawn/'  the  blast  is 

evaporation,  give  rise  to  any  loss  at  all ;  (2)  thrown  off,  and  there  is  much  less  flare  and  heat  to 

that  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  when  kept  in  a  Sf«l'^??^i^J5lf'"'  "^f^l  ^i^^^'X ''''^-    '^^* 

1'     '3     2  t.  i. i«*.:il     J.  A  X  tops  ot  these  furnaces  are  of  cast  iron,  the  covers  of 

liquid  state,  are  not  volatile  at  temperatures  iron-bound  square  fire-tiles,  and  the  tops  are  about 

Teatly  m  excess  of  their  melting-points,  and  22  in.  above  the  floor-level. 
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Th«  'iarge  air-fumace  is  fed  with  dry-wood  ftiel,  while  cooling.     He  has  four  qualities  of  this 

and  wiU  melt  upward  on,000  kilometres.  ^  g^eel,  or  Whitworth  metaL  as  he  calls  it    They 

In  olden  tmiea  statues  were  always  cast  m  a  loam-  „^^  i.««^.«  «„   ^^n««r  nTl  •       -1    *         t     \ 

mould,  put  together  piece  by  piece  in  the  excavated  ff ®  kaown  as  yellow  (having  most  carbon), 

pit,  and!,  as  fitted  in  place  andjointed  up,  the  pit  was  olxiQ,  brown,  and  red,  the  red  being  the  most 

nuumed  up  round  them.    This  was  but  a  make-shiit  ductile.    Having  tried  many  experiments,  on  a 

mode, and  had  sevwal  s^ous eviU :  themould never  gmall  scale,  he  feels  justified  in  declaring  that 

could  be  dned  with  perfect  umformity :  and,  even  ^        -^     ^      ^       ^^     ^       ^      j^        * 

wheij  dry,  it  stood  so  long  in  the  pit  while  bemg  got  r  TV    x      x  "^  ""*"  jy  *"f^^  i,^^.  Si^irf 

ready,  thit  it  imbibed  mSbture  a^ew,  and  hence  so  Perfectly  trustworthy,  at  a  price  of  about  £120 

znan/  *^  miscasts  "  of  old.    Under  the  heavy  head  of  a  ton.    He  is  makins  preparations  for  the  con- 

Uqoid  bronze,  too,  the  ramming-in  of  Uie  pit  some-  struction,  on  this  pLm,  of  guns  weighing  as 

thnes  proved  soft  and  deceptive,  so  that  here  or  there  hig^  ^b  48  tons  and  over. 

the  walls  of  the  mould  partially  bulged,  and  the  /x,.*v^^    e#^-7  m.^^^    n..^.^.^^  t^.   tt»^  ^^ 

casting  was  either  lost  or  damaged.  ^  C(ut%na  Steel  under   Fressure,  5y  Use  of 

All  M.  Barbedienne's  statues  or  large  objects  are  Gunpowder, — Cast  steel  run    mto  moulds  is 

cast  therefore  in  oast-iron  flasks  or  boxes^  so  that  the  subject  to  blister,  and  is  otherwise  porous, 

pit  is  what  iron-founders  call  a  "  naked  pit,"  L  e.,  no  which  defect  reduces  considerably  its  tough- 

rammmg-up  IS  practised.        ^     ..    .         _.  .  ness.    In  order  to  give  the  metal  its  requisite 

A  "  pool," or  reservoir  of  sand,  with  charcoal  facing,  "        . .     ...         w  ^i » «  !,««  aixcuo*  x^o  *  «»!'*'»'  ^ 

is  employ^  for  all  large  castings,  into  which  tlTo  tenacity  it  is  subsequently  reheated,  and  then 

contents  of  the  crucibles  are  **  teemed,"  or  into  which  rolled  and  hammered.     A  writer  m  Van  Nob- 

the  air-fiimace  is  tapped.    When  theftill  quantity  of  trand's  Magazine  says  that,  as  many  articles, 

metal  U  in  the  ipool,  an  iwn  conical  plu^,wMchW  guch  as  cannon,   canuot  be  treated   in  that 

^c^T^^^^T^r^^^^^  -«-?'  ^^  has^evised  a  plan  of  submitting 

mould.  them  to  a  higher  pressure  while  m  a  liquid 

It  passes  off  (as  overplus)  by  ^'  rising  heads,"  as  in  state,  enclosed  in  tueir  moulds  maintainea  in 

cast-iron  moulding,  and  "the  gas  is  fired  "at  these  iron  flasks.      For  this  purpose,  immediately 

te^n5,K^  a'SotdTUt^ow^""  ^'J^Z  '^\  "T»8  a  canBon,  £e  covers  hermetically 

par^  with  cast  iron,  but  a  small  volume  of  gas  U  *^®  1®*^  ^^  *  metallic  cap,  by  means  of  bolts 

evolved  from  either  moulds  or  cores.  or  other  devices  attached  to  the  flask ;  this  cap 

The  head  of  surplus  pressure  employed  is  always  is  fitted  in  its  centre  with  a  vertical  pipe,  and 

very  small,  for  fear  of  distortion ;  a  practice  exactly  provided  with  a  cock  at  its  lower  extremities, 

Z^'^^\^^'Vn^^^^^  ^^^^  its   upper   extremity   is  closed   by  a 

long  as  the  gun  Itself  above  its  muzzle,  which  is  washer,  pressed  by  a  bolt  m  such  a  manner  as 

uppermost  in  the  mould.    It  may  be  very  much  to  act  as  a  safety-valve.    Before  attaching  the 

doubted,  or  even  on  plausible  grounds  contested,  cap  at,  say,  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 

l^n**^^^L1ldI??^d  whelh^^e^  o^tive  JvS  ^^^"^^  "^^^al,  he  introduces  in  the  vertical  pipe, 

in'tie  ifSre'asedsegr^ti^nVthrSoy  iS  noVthuS  «^^  between  the  cock  and  the  washer,  about 

introduced.    Bronze-gun  founding,  however,  is  now,  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow^der,  prepared 

in  these  days  of  huge  wrought-iron  artillery,  som»-  in  the  proportions  of  80  parts  of  saltpetre  and 

what  an  art  of  the  past,  it  may  be  said.    We  must  20  parts  of  charcoal.    On  opening  the  cock,  this 

Cr^'ld'fl^^^t^dSToSii'ewSi^  powderfelkontheme1^ignitesandengende« 

artillery  is  also  to  be  of  bronze.  about  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas,  at  8000" 

The  metals  emploved  hy  M.  Barbedienne  for  l^s  F.    These  gases  exert  on  the  liquid  metal  a 

bronze  are  veiy  pure  *Uile-pitch"  copper,  and  English  pressure  which  is  transmitted  throughout  the 

Siln*^  SoSfe^Americ^**  "^^^^eltedin^^lranc^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  thereby  condensing  the  same  and 
^fle^by""HqiSi^n^kn^™hito^mS^  expeUing  the  blisters.  The  efifect  thus  pro- 
about  the  size  and  form  of  ours  known  as  "best  duced  is  eqmvalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  nefld 
selected  oopper."  of  liquid  metal  90  ft.  higb,  admitting  that  the 
Whitworth  Metal, — ^Mr.  Whitworth,  the  dis-  capacity  between  the  cap  and  the  surface  of 
tingoiflhed  inventor  of  the  ordnance  bearing  the  metal  contains  80  cubic  inches.  By  mak- 
his  name,  has  long  been  engaged  in  testing  a  ing  the  fiasks  sufiiciently  strong  these  charges 
new  process  of  making  and  casting  iron  and  of  powder  may  be  varied  so  as  to  produce,  by 
steel,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  occurrence  its  ignition,  a  uniform  and  general  pressure, 
of  air-bubbles  in  the  castings,  which  are  the  which  is  preferable  to  the  partial,  irregular, 
frequent  cause  of  the  explosion  of  cannon,  and  momentary  action  of  a  hammer. 
These  bubbles  are  formed  m  the  molten  steel  The  Ellerhaueen  Process, — The  general  re- 
before  it  is  set,  and  are  retained  in  the  metal,  suits  of  the  Ellerhausen  process,  which  consists 
no  matter  how  severe  a  hammering  it  receives,  in  the  mixing  of  from  80  to  88^  per  cent,  of  fine 
Of  two  pieces,  manufactured  at  the  same  place,  ore  with  pig-iron,  previous  to  its  treatment  in 
about  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  work-  the  puddling-fumaces,  are  stated  by  Van  JVbs- 
men,  one  may  stand  a  thousand  rounds,  and  the  trand^s  Magazine  to  be  a  large  loss  of  ore  as 
other  burst  destructively  at  the  first  or  fiftieth  compared  with  puddling,  but  an  improvement 
round — ^the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  of  the  iron,  especially  of  a  cold,  short  iron 
pieces  arising,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  made  from  hematite,  when  treated  with  mag- 
presence  or  absence  of  air-bubbles.  The  de-  netic  ores.  An  important  experiment  was  re- 
tails of  Mr.  Whitworth*s  process  are  not  pub-  cently  made  at  the  works  of  Henry  Burden  & 
lished,  but  it  is  swd  to  consist  in  the  applica-  Sons,  Troy.  The  pig-iron  was  melted  in  a  pud- 
tion  of  immense  pressure  to  the  molten  metal  dling-fumace,  fettled  with  about  half  the  usual 
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quBniity  of  lamp-ore,  and  30  per  cent  of  fine 
ore  scattered  over  the  iron  and  stirred  in.  The 
heat  was  then  lowered  slightly  to  give  the  iron 
and  ore  time  for  reaction,  when  it  was  raised, 
and  the  charge  balled  in  the  nsaal  manner.  In 
this  experiment  there  was  a  saving  of  some  30 
percent,  in  time,  and  an  improvement  in  qnality 
of  prodnct.  The  following  sammary  of  results 
is  presented,  contrasting  the  old  with  the 
new  (or  EUerhansen)  system  of  puddling: 

oxj>  rrsTnc 

Cofl]  conBumed  pfv  ton  of  pnddled  bftrt fL,(S9&  Hm. 

Fettling  ore  coiMiuned  per  ton  of  paddled  bars.  1J874  Ibd. 

Avera^  tarn  six  lieat« S,667  lb«. 

No  waste. 


Coal  consamed  per  ton  of  paddled  bam S,213  lbs. 

Fettling  ore  consamed  per  too  of  paddled  bars.     682  lbs. 

Fine  ore  consamed  per  ton  of  paddled  bars 646  lbs. 

Arerage  tarn  eight  heats 8;55S  lbs. 

Saving  by  new  system  in  coal  per  ton  of  paddled 

bars  orer  old  system 485  Ibt. 

Increase  in  consumption  of  ore  per  ton  of  paddled 

barf  orer  old  system 46  Iba. 

Increase  in  product  ot  paddUng-flimace  orer  old 

STstem Mp.c 

O&in  in  yield  of  both  ftimacea  over  old  system 

daring  the  week tJStSt  lbs. 

The  SiemarU'Martin  Process,  —  Van  Ifoa- 
trand's  Magazine  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars of  a  change  of  Siemans-Martin  steel, 
Sroduoed  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Oooper, 
[undt  &  Co.,  Trenton,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  F.  J.  81ade,  who  first  introduced 
the  process  into  this  country.  The  editor  says 
that  he  has  experimented  with  a  bar  of  steel 
made  by  this  process,  exactly  as  represented  in 
this  table  annexed,  and  has  found  it  to  be  very 
soft  and  tough,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  very 
high  heat : 
iiaHin.  Sted  Proem,  April  21,  1869,  6.26  a.  m.  to  6.22 

P.M. 

Chaboi,  78 :  lnQvn,  61S-M0.    Ci.au  I. 


II 

5 

600 

h 

&  8 

3 

1 

1 

• 

H 

Is 

4.30 
6.05 

lUmukt. 

.  6.3.5 

1,000 

(    8 

1  Ifl«Ot 

strong  cold  with 

flae  fhictare. 
Red  short  at  or- 

7.58 
8.90 

495 
807 
400 
400 
400 

9.06 
9.43 

6.00 

anse,  tongh 
cold  with  good 
grannlar  frao- 
lare. 

lO.SO 

11.33 

400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 

.  •  •  • 

11.50 

Hammered  well. 

13.83 

strong  cold 
with  lino  frac- 

1.40 

8.38 

ture. 

4.99 

5.'^4 

100 

6.33 

pOOTMl. 

UJo 

Total.  1,000 

100 

3,003 

3,400 

To  Pig  Iron.  .  .. 

*  Steel  Scrap... 

'*  Paddled  Iron. 

**  Ingots 


Dr. 


By  Prodact: 


Cr. 


Br  Ingots. 
"^  Scrap. 


,(ca8tingroai>s) 


Waste,  8.9  per  cont. 


Coal  for  producers,  from  7  A.  x.,  April  Slsc  to  7 
April  23d,  soft,  0,861:  daration  of  charge,  11  h.  57  m. 


1,600 

1,507 

2,400 

495 

6,003 


6,134 

889 

_639 

6,003 

A.  X. 


A  correspondent  of  The  Ewfineer  thus 
mentions  one  of  the  results  of  the  process  as 
adopted  in  France:  "The  Terrenoire  Iron- 
works have  now  four  ICartin  furnaces  in  oper- 
ation. Ere  now  this  process  has  been  carried 
on,  introducing  scraps  of  Bessemer  steel  into 
cast  iron.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  this 
cast  iron  be  entirely  free  from  phosphomSb 
Some  trials  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  worn- 
out  rails  instead  of  Bessemer  steel,  but  that 
has  been  a  complete  failure.  The  ridls  were 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  the  railway  companies 
have  forbidden  the  mixture  of  old  iron  rails 
with  the  Bessemer  steel  used  in  the  Martin 
process.  This  difiBcnlty  might  be  avoided  with 
good  iron  obtained  from  a  cast  iron  free  from 
phosphorus,  but  the  price  of  the  steel  would  be 
greatly  increased.  This  process  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  makers  of  Bessemer  steel,  enal>- 
ling  them  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap." 

Berard'e  ProeeM,  —  The  Paris  Prease  makes 
mention  of  a  successful  test  of  M.  Aristide  Be- 
rard's  plan  of  changing  second-class  metal,  in 
course  of  refining,  into  steel  of  at  least  ordinary 
quality,  by  means  of  a  process  which  is  no 
further  described  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
"alternately  oxidizing  and  reductive."  The 
product  obtained  by  his  process,  in  presence  of 
two  competent  judges,  proved  to  oe  steel  of 
good  quality,  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  made 
with  the  facility  necessary  to  its  application  to 
practical  industry.  The  operation  was  effected 
in  a  reverberatory  fhmace,  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  ahal^  and  was  accomplished  with  as  much 
facility  as  puddling.  In  this  process,  instead  of 
acting  on  480  pounds  of  metal,  to  obtain  iron 
of  number-one  quality,  from  6,600  to  11,000 
pounds  of  metal  are  made  by  only  one  operation 
mto  steel  ingots  ready  for  the  workshop,  and 
with  an  unexpected  economy. 

•Ponsard  d  BaynecaVe  Proceee, — ^The  Mining 
Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  a  pro- 
cess, patented  by  Messrs.  A.  Ponsard  and  F.  E. 
Boyneval,  of  Paris,  for  dispensing  with  the 
costly  blast-furnaces  hitherto  euiployed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and 
steel. 

Tho  fumaoe  is  oonstmcted  similar  to  a  reverberatory 
Aimace,  with  a  double  alopmg  hearth  for  the  colloc- 
tion  of  the  molten  motaL  The  hearth  is  heated  either 
by  an  ordinary  fbrnaoe  or  by  gas.  Upon  each  of  tho 
sloping  sides  of  the  hearth  rest  the  lower  ends  of  a 
number  of  vertical  fire-clay  tubes  or  oruoibles,  wlUi- 
ont  bottoms,  sudi  tubes  entering  at  their  upper  ends 
with  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  fiimaee,  which  roof  is 
covered  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  forming  a  platform,  and 
boine  provided  with  movable  lids,  which  fit  over  tho 
mouubs  of  the  different  springs  leading  down  into  the 
tubes.  The  ore,  fluxes,  and  fuel,  are  fed  into  tho  sev- 
eral tubes  from  the  platform ;  the  flames  circulating 
round  the  exteriors  of  the  tabes  effect  the  fusion  of 
the  ore  without  coming  into  contact  therewith.  Tho 
small  amount  of  fuel  contained  inside  the  tubes  aloncr 
with  the  ore  and  flux,  in  order  to  effect  the  dcoxida- 
tion  of  the  ore  and  the  carburation  of  the  metal, 
should  be  of  the  best  quality.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  two  distiuct  kinds  of  fuel  are  employed  —  tho 
ordlnarv  Aiel,  for  the  purpose  of  fusion,  and  a  supe- 
rior fuel,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  is  required. 
The  molten  cast  iron  runs  out  of  the  bottoms  of  tho 
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Tertical  tubes  and  down  tbe  slopinff  sides  of  the  iron,  provided  with  two  trunnions,  which  allow  of  its 

hearth ;  and,  as  fast  as  the  contents  of  the  tubes  sub-  being  hold  by  a  forked  lever  mounted  on  a  wheel 

side  or  descend,  fresh  supplies  of  ore,  fdel,  and  flux,  oarriage.     By  this  means  it  is  removed  and  replaced 

are  added,  thus  rendering  the  process  continuous,  after  each  operation.    The  interior  of  the  caldron  is 

The  molten  metal  is  run  off  through  a  tapping-hole  lined  with  bricks,  or  refractory  day  worked  into  the 

in  the  side  of  the  fUmace,  and  the  slag  is  removed  shape  of  a  hemispherical  basin, 

throuffh  a  separate  opening,  from  time  to  time,  as  re-  Tlie  converter  and  its  movable  bottom  are  pro- 

qulreo.  Tided  with  flanges,  which  are  held  together  by  clamps 

In  making  wrought  iron,  the  same  apparatus  ia  and  wedges  for  each  operation.    The  converter  itself 

employed,  and  the  wrought  iron  ia  obtained  direct  is  lined  with  flre-bricKs,  and  provided  with  a  sheet- 

from  the  ore.     The  ore  employed  should  be  first  ironchimney  like  a  cupola;  on  the  top  of  the  chim- 

reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  by  subjecting  It  to  an  ney  is 'a  sheet-iron  cup,  intended  to  stop  the  projeo- 

elcvated  temperature  in  a  furnace  in  contact  with  the  tion  of  incandescent  slag  and  metal,  which  might 

f^ieL     The  ore  thus  reduced  is  introduced  into  the  take  place  in  the  event  of  a  too  violent  deflagration 

Tertical  fire-clay  tubes,  and  the  prooess  continued  as  of  the  nitrate.    The  molten  pig  is  poured  into  the 

for  the  production  of  cast  iron,  taking  care,  however,  converter  through  a  lateral  aperture,  a  sort  of  box 

that  no  coal  be  mixed  with  the  ore,  which  would  in  frmnel,  which  can  be  dosed  at  will  by  a  wrought- 

f  uch  case  become  carburetted,  the  result  being  cast  iron  lid,  or  simply  by  a  brick.    The  dimensions  vary 

iron  or  steeL    In  making  steel,  the  prooess  u  sub-  with  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  treated  at  each  opera- 

staiitially  the  same  as  for  cast  or  wrought  iron.  tion.    There  are  four  oonTcrters  at  Langley  Mill,  two 

•xr     a  1.'                  ^  i.v         1.     J.  1.^  J.  'J,  tf  Imko  and  two  small  ones;  the  latter  are  used  for 

M.   Schinz  says  of  this  patent  that  it      w  charges  of  about  fifteen  cwt»  the  former  for  more 

not  iDnch  more  than  the  ordinary  test-process  than  double  that  ouantity.    But  that  is  not  the  ne- 

of  the  laboratory  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  only  oessary  limit  of  their  caoacity,  like  the  Bessemer 

difference  being,  that,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  J^"^^'?*"-,.  The  «»ential  feature  of  Mr.  Heaton's 

f*:«i«  A  ««.,xi».  Jxf  ^^T^K^^  ^^A  <l.«/^«;<»  ;<,  ^aa^a  invention  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mtrate- 

toala  a  surplus  of  carbon  and  sconaB  is  added,  chamber.    To  insure  the  grSdual  decomposition  of 

he,  M.  Ponsard,  used  merely  the  exact  quantity  the  salt  by  the  molten  metal,  the  nitrate  must  be 

requisite  for  carbonizing  and  smelting.     This  tightly  packed  into  its  chamber,  and  fhrther  protect- 

process,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  going  on  ^  ^X  5  perfected  cover.    If  the  stream  of  molten 

in  the  hearth  of  the  blast-furnace  when  the  «netaJ  fell  direct  y  on  the  mtrate,it  would  at  once 

***   MXAv  x.^aiuu  V*  «*«  1/Acw.r^xux^w.o    tt  ix^w    ia*o  pgnetratc  aud  force  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 

ores  amve  there  unreduced.    The  peroxide  of  mass.    The  action  would  be  mostviolent  and  instan- 

iron  (or  sometimes  the  oxide)  is  reduced  by  the  taneous^  and  the  alkaline  salt  would  soon  float  with- 

contact  with  solid  carbon.      This  reduction,  out  efficiently  permeating  and  reacting  on  the  mole- 

howeTer,  is  not  confined  to  the  oxides  of  iron  culeeof  metal  to  be  purified.  To  avoid  tBs,  the  above- 

«i^««.  «*V^«  ««iv«+«««^«  ««*»4.«i«rv;i  s«  ♦!.«  ^^r^^r^  mentioned  perforated  cover  is  placed  over  the  nitrate 

alone ;  other  substances  contamed  m  the  scon©  ^j^^^  .^  has  been  packed  into  the  movable  bottom ; 

are  affected  in  the  same  manner,   and  yield  itis  a  thin  plateofcast  or  sheet-iron,  perforated  with 

sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicium,  etc.,  which  are  a  great  number  of  holes  about  i  in.  in  diameter, 

by  no  means  desirable  companions  for  the  pro-  The  prindpal  reagent  used  by  Mr.  Heaton  is  Peruvi- 

daced  article.    In  the  blast-furnace,  hot  air,  •^J^^.trate  of  soda ;  but  he  habitually  mixes  with  it  a 

J  .  «s  .  .  Y*"*"^*"*".**^"j  ""•*  »Y'  oertam  proportion  of  quartzose  sand,  sometimes 
ond  an  insufficient  supply  of  sconce,  generally  lime,  peroxide  of  manganese,  fluor  spar,  etc  We 
produce  this  bad  eflrect  partly ;  while  Ponsard's  shall  see  that  quartzose  sand  and  lime  are  more  gen- 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  it  through-  erally  detrimental  than  ot*herwise,  but  peroxide 
out.  The  resulting  inferior  material  wiU  have  ^i  numganese,  aurbonato  of  soda,  and  sea-salt  may 
♦^  K«  .^«,«rv^  ««ri  ;«  4^v»4>  ^^«^  -i-Ka  ;,«».^»4>a««  advantageously  be  added  to  the  nitrate.  Indeed,  Mr. 
to  be  refined,  and,  m  that  case,  the  inventors  HeatonHmself  has  abandoned  the  use  of  lune,  and 
can  naraiy  claim  to  nave  saved  any  tnmg  by  now  generally  uses  ftt)m  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of 
their  so-called  direct  production.*^                '  nitrate  with  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 

7^  Heaton  Process, — An  English  transla-  «ind. 


ordinary 

ffineer,    Tbe  more  important  details  of  the  merce ;  it  contains  from  five  per  cent,  to  six  per 

process  are  thus  described :  oe^^  of  '^*t«''i  and  three  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent. 

'^  of  foreign  substances.     A  sample  which  I  brought 

The  purification  of  pig-iron  by  the  Heaton  process  '  back  from  Langley  Mill  was  analyzed  at  the  School  of 

is  based  on  the  reaction  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  at  Mines  with  these  results  :  water,  6.88 ;   sand,  0.28 ; 

onco  basic  and  oxidizing.    The  nitric  add  oxidizes  sulphate  of  lime,  0.22  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2.73 ; 

the  silicon,  the  phosphorus,  and^e  sulphur ;  the  soda  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  90.89.     It  was  tested  for  phos- 

seizes  on  the  acids  so  formed,  and  withdraws  them  phorio  acid,  but  it  only  contained  the  merest  traces 

from  the  reducing  action  of  ^e  iron.    These  re-  of  it.    According  to  this,  100  of  crude  nitrate  con- 

actions  are  known,  but  the  diflioulty  in  operating  on  tains  88.27  of  soda,  or  rather  84.7j  if  we  reckon  in 

laxige  masses  is  to  obtain  a  sui&ciently  intimate  con-  that  which  is  founa  in  the  condition  of  chloride  of 

tact  between  the  molten  metal  and  the  nitrate,  to  pro-  sodium. 

duce  an  efficient  purification,  without,  however,  cans-  The  molten  pig  to  be  converted  is  tapped  out  of  the 

ing  an  action  so  energetlo  as  to  result  in  violent  blast-flimace  or  the  cupola  into  a  laale  of  sufficient 

explosions.     Mr.  Heaton  adopted  several  oontriv-  capadty  to  contain  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  convert- 

ances  in  succession,  which  I  need  not  review.    It  will  ed.     By  means  of  a  crane  or  a  traveller  the  ladle  is 

be   sufficient   to  describe  his  latest  improvement,  brought  up  to  the  box  frinnol  of  the  converter,  and 

which  has  the  great  merit  of  being  both  simple  ana  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  it.     If  the  molten 

cheap.  metal  be  hot  and  fiuid,  the  reaction  begins  at  once ; 

This  apparatus  oonsibts  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  the  perforated  plate  lets  the  metal  pass,  the  nitrato 

a  movable  bottom,  a  kind  of  cupola  without  iu^eret^  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  oxidizing  gases,  mingled 

into  which  is  run  the  molten  metal  to  be  purified,  with  streams  of  soda,  rise  through  the^  bath  of  pig. 

In  England  it  it)  called  a  Bessemer's  converter.    The  and  cause  an  ebullition  mora  or  less  violent,  which 

movable  bottom  is  a  cylindrical  caddron  of  sheet-  sometimes  makes  the  whole  converter  tremble,  and 
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ia  accompanied  Invariably  by  a  roar  similar  to  that  into  the  track  of  the  Strasboargiiepot  in 

which  is  heard  In  a  small  Bessemer  converter.  xij^y   were  also  tested  by  a  breaking  stnun 

The  conversion  seldom  takes  more  than  from  two  oti«1  hv  r»fiTii»n«flinTi    da  waII  aa  hv  fAnrinff  And 

and  a  half  minutes  to  five  minutes,  but  occasionaUy,  ana  oy  concossion,  as  well  as  Dy  loi^ng  ma 

when  the  molten  metal  is  not  at  a  high  temperature,  nardening.     The  engineer  who  was  introated 

and  cannot  at  once  pass  through  the  perforated  plate,  with  this  testing  reported  to  me  on  the  result 

it  lasts  eight  or  ten  minutes.  as  follows : 

Krupp'B  Bessemer  Rails, — ^The  mannfactnre  "  *  The  tungsten-steel  rails  tested  at  the  depot 

of  Bessemer  steel  rails  is  now  very  extensively  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  were  highly  flexible 

conducted  in  the  great  works  of  Herr  Krupp,  and  tough.    The  steel  worked  perfectly  well 

at  Essen.  in  being  hammered  and  jumped.    In  taming 

The  Engineer  says:    There  are  four  oon-  it  ofi^  chips  of  remarkable  strength  were  ob- 

verters  used  only  for  rail-making.    The  steel  tained.     To  investigate  into  its  oapacily  of 

ingots  obtained  are  cylindrical,  1  foot  6  inches  hardening,  several   bars,  25  miUim.  square, 

diameter,  and  5  feet  high.    These  ingots  are  were  forged  and  hardened  at  a   cherry-red 

hammered  under  a  steam-hammer  of  8  tons,  heat.    The  grain  in  the  fracture  of  the  metal 

and  reduced  to  an  octagonal  section  12  inches  was,  before  this  operation,  large,  white,  bright, 

wide.    They  are  then  rolled  through  a  rolling-  and  somewhat  hookey ;  after  being  hardened, 

mill  worked  by  a  100-horse-power  horizontal  it  was  very  fine,  gray,  and  showed  a  pecnliar 

and  direct-acting  engine.    This  engine,  which  lustre,  like  velvet,    ^y  steel  inade  at  Terre- 

is  not  condensing,  runs  at  60  revolutions  per  noire  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  hardening 

minute,  and  has  a  fly-wheel  46  feet  diameter,  so  well,  would  be  too  brittle  to  be  naed  for 

weighing  60  tons.    The  mgot  is  thus  converted  rails.    But  the  tungsten  Bessemer  steel  oom- 

into  a  rectangular  bar  5|  inches  thick  and  7f  bines  the  highest  degree  of  toughness  with  an 

inches  wide ;    this  bar  is  divided  into  six  or  eminent  capacity  for  hardening.* " 

eight  pieces,  under  a  steam-hammer  of  4  tons.  Durability  of  Steel  Rails. —  Van  Naetrem^s 

Each  of  these  pieces  is  used  for  making  rails ;  Magazine  alludes  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  the 

they  are  rolled  through  a  steam  rolling-mill  11,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  use  on  the  Hudson 

worked  by  a  500-horse-power  steam-engine  to  River  Railroad,  some  of  which  had  been  down 

the  speed  of  60  revolutions  per  minute.    This  over  three  years,  only  eleven  had  broken,  np 

system  of  manufacture  enables  ns  to  get  rid  of  to  January  1,   1869.    On  the  Erie  Railroad 

the  globules  which  have  been  ere  now  the  most  only  ten  steel  rails  had  broken,  up  to  the  same 

grievous  defect  of  the  steel  rails,  and  which  are  date,  out  of  the  8,000  tons  in  use.    Some  thou- 

more  easily  expelled  from  a  large  ingot  than  a  sands  of  tons  of  these  rtdls  were  made  at  Troy, 

small  one.  K.  Y. ;  the  rest  are  of  English  manufacture. 

Tungsten  Bessemer  Steel, — The  idea  of  alloy-  Other  railroad  companies  using  steel  rails  bear 

ing  steel  with  tungsten  is  not  a  new  one.    Mr,  witness  to  their  great  superiority  in  all  re- 

Hushet  proposed  it  many  years  ago.    At  a  spects  over  the  old  iron  ones. 

later  date  M.  Leguen;  of  France^  made  experi«  Tests  of  Steel  and  Iron  Car-wheels. — ^Tho 

ments  with  the  alloy,  employing  iron  converted  American  Railway  Times  publishes  the  fol- 

into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process.    With  a  lowing  minutes  of  some  tests  made  unon  steel 

common  gray  pig,  which  he  used  then,  he  and  iron  car-wheels  at  the  shops  of  the  Penn- 

produced  an  alloy  of  very  good  quality.    Re-  sylvania  Railway  at  Altoona,  in  June.    A  steel 

cently  he  has  continued  his  experiments,  now  wheel  made  on  Tarr^s  patent,  at  the  ^^  Black 

employing  a  good  white  cast  iron,  and  pro-  Diamond  8teel  Works,*'  Pittsburg,  was  first 

ducing  an  excellent  steeL    A  portion  of  the  tried.    The  test  was  that  of  the  drop,  weigh- 

iron  is  first  alloyed  with  one-tenth  of  wolfram  in  ing  1,200  lbs.,  falling  upon  the  wheel  on  boar- 

a  cupola  furnace,  and  is  added  to  the  rest  in  ings  two  feet  apart,  the  blow  on  the  hub : 

the   converter.      The  conversion  is   carried  i«^  ^^^  o^^^*«.n  «/>  ««««^»»f  ;«,•«»» 

,.    .  V       x-L               1         XT-  X  J.V          -L       •  l8t  blow,  9  feet  fall,  no  apparent  iniuiy. 

further  than  usual,  so  that  the  carbon  is  re-  2d     "    11      "                 "      ->»    ^^ 

duced  to  one-half  the  ordinary  proportion.  8d    "    14*    "                 " 
The  steel  made  by  this  process  is  soft,  but  very  4th  '^*    16      '*^                 *^*^ 
tough,  and  tempers  remarkably  well.     Mr.  ^J^   "28      "                 " 
Leguen  mentions  that  it  wiU  be  found  extreme-  t^^^L   "    28      "     cracked  at  hub. 
ly  useful  for  machines,  some  parts  of  which  sth    "     28      "     drove  hub  through  the  plate  of 
require  to  be  tempered,  while  others  are  kept  the  wheel,  leaving  the  whole  tread  and  euard 
soft.     The  amount  of  tungsten  used  to  make  around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  perfectly 
the  alloy  is  only  0.55  per  cent.,  so  that  the  *»^^^    '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®**«^^^  ^  ^^*- 
additional  cost  of  the  steel  cannot  be  very  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  follow- 
high.    Rails  have  been  made  from  this  kind  ing  tests  of  the  best  iron  wheels  in  use  were 
of  steel — the  alloy  containing  .558  per  cent,  of  made : 

tungsten.    M.  Leguen  says  of  this  part  of  his  Bamapo,    let  blow,  10  feet,  broke  in  many  pieoea. 

experiments:  Lobdell,    ist    "       7    "             *'             **^ 

"The  rolling  of  the  tungsten-steel  ingots  _    "        ^ 

did  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  feature.     They  ^^^'   Yst 

were  rolled  into  rails  for  the  French  Eastern  «     '  2d 

Railroad.    The  rails,  when  finished,  were  laid  Whitney,  Ist 
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The  cast-iron  wheels  weighed  550  lbs.  each,  influenced  bv  the  Admixture  of  some  ore  containing 

These  tests  are  rather  ornde  in  character,  bat  *^«  oxides  of  chromiuni  or  titanium  with  the  basis 

they  establish  the  fact,  pretty  well  knowA  be-  T.i^iii^.^^^^li^J'^^^^^ 

fore,  of  the  sapenonty  of  cast  steel  over  cast  the  workings  passing  into  contiguous  beds  where  one 

iron,  in  resisting  the  effect  of  hard  blows.  kind  of  ore  is  used.    In  other  cases,  where  the  iron- 

The  Protection  of  Iron  iSAip*.— The  latest  master  can  gain  a  great  advantage  arising  from  mix- 
invention  for  the  protection  of  iron  ships  from  ^^%.^^^  ?ne  of  the  kmds  may  contain  the  contami- 

•  J n      •    av  ^  Ji  Tkr      J.  T\  J^  STx  m/-v>  12-  natmg  oxides  and  injure  the  iron. 

ondataon  is  that  of  Messrs.  Demanel  &  Bertm,  We  subjom  somrrosulte  of  analysis,  showing  the 

who  distnbx^te  abont  the  inner  side  of  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  chromium  to  the  metallic  iron 

shell  tnbnlar  reservoirs  made  of  zinc,  which  contained  in  the  ores : 

are  riveted  to  the  plates,  and  place  the  metal  „  l.  Magnetic  ore-^iron,  49;  oxide  of  chromium,  1.40. 

i«  ^^.A^4  «^*..*»Tin;^A4^T3M  «rUk  *y.A  s«^«  "k«ii  2.  Hematite  ore— iron,  42.47;  oxide  of  cbromium, 

m  perfect  eommumcation  with  the  iron  hull.  ^  ^O.    8.  Brown  massive  orel-iron,  64.82;  oxide  o^ 

These  reservoirs  are  charged  with  sea-water,  chromium,  1.90.    4.  Same— iron,  46.70 ;  oxide  of 

which  is  changed  every  day.    Bands  of  zinc  chromium,  1.04. 

carried  in  all  directions  connect  the  various  More  traces  have  been  discovered  in  some  cases, 

reservoirs,  and   strips   are   here   and   there  while  in  other  instances  a  larger  proportion  of  chro- 

t        vrx    . v^      ""*F*»    ^'^    J        J     X     •^^*''  mium  formed  an  alloy  with  the  iron  produced  from 

broof^ht  to  the  outer  side  and  made  to  com-  the  ore. 

monioate  with  the  sea.    An  electrical  action, 

it  is  asserted,  is  thus  produced,  which  protects  Malleable  Cast  Iron,— An  account  of  the 

the  iron  from  oxidation.    The  authors  say  that  manufacture  of  this  article,  as  now  carried  on 

experimental  boats  kept  in  very  salt  water  for  in  the  most  celebrated  German  founderies,  is 

a  year,  with  these  appUances  attached  to  them,  supplied  by  La  OSnie  Indtutrielle.    We  quote : 

do  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  oxidation  in  any  "  The  makers  keep  secret  the  brand  of  iron 

part.  which  they  employ,  but  it  is  well  understood 

Ghnmiwm  and  Titanium  in  Pig-iron. —  that  the  brands  are  not  the  same  in  different 
Messrs.  A.  K  and  8.  D.  Hayes,  of  Massaohu-  establishments.  The  iron  is  melted  in  plum- 
setts,  contributed  a  paper  to  the  SeiefUifio  bago  crucibles,  holding  about  80  kilog.  They 
American^  reporting  the  results  of  frequent  are  covered  wit^  porcelain  lids,  to  keep  out 
chemical  investigations  made  by  them  upon  impurities  and  cinders,  which  reduce  the  high 
the  altered  character  of  some  pig-irons,  re-  heat  requisite  for  the  process.  The  fire  in 
suiting  from  the  presence  of  the  oxides  of  which  the  crucibles  are  placed  is  from  680  m. 
chromium  and  titanium.    They  say :  to  940  m.  square,  and  is  surrounded  with 

Both  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  titanium  bricks  of  porcelain  earth.    The  use  of  blast  is 

seem  to  act  in  the  fdmaee  or  the  erucible  in  a  way  to  Bot  advantageous,  smoe  the  economy  of  time 

withdraw  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  or  prevent  that  is  offset  by  a  greater  consumption  of  coke, 

true  union  of  carbon  with  a  portion  of  the  iron,  which  The  natural  draught  of  the  chimney  is  suffi- 


pies  of  pig-u-on  where  the  alloys  of  chromium  or  at  the  moment  of  pouring.    Practice  enables 

titanium  existed  in  the  piffs,  and  where  the  oxides  the  caster  to  estimate  the  heat  of  the  ftimace, 

aecompanied  the  ores  in  the  beds,  but  we  were  not  ^^^  j^^  recognizes  the  precise    moment   by 

prepared  to  find  an  influence  exerted  on  the  quauty  ^i„^^>««.  «  uJZ,  ^^  ^^a  T.r^f  ;..i^«  ;«♦/*  t^^o.  /«^i/>f 

of  &e  pig-metal  without  the  refractory  metals  form-  Pjong^ng  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  cruci- 

ing  a  {Mfft  of  the  composition.  ble,  from  which,  upon  being  withdrawn,  the 

T'he  oodurrence  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  iron  metal  files  off  in  sparks.    The  crucibles  are 

ore  ia  common,  and  titanium  compounds  are  often  raised  with  tongs  with  curved  jaws,  and  the 

Se^^SaS^cTi^^S;^^^^^^^^^^  pourmg  is.donewith  aU  possible  speed^^^^ 
compounds  oombiie  with  an^  ire  removed  by  the  surface  being  first  cleaned.  By  cementation 
fluxes  without  injury  to  the  pig-metaL  These  com-  the  casting  acquires  the  properties  of  wrought 
pounds  of  titanium  are  the  cause  of  the  often  superb  iron,  having  some  analogy  to  steel.  The  oper- 
blue  color  of  the  cinder,  produced  under  varying  con-  J^tion  consists  in  subjecting  the  castings  to  a 
ditLonfl  of  gbwsy  or  stony  character,  and  must  be  care-  p^^jionged  red-heat  in  a  bath  of  pulverized  red 
fully  distingmshed  from  those  we  regard  as  more  pauiuu^scu  xcu.  iio«h»  xu  «  u»v  r  r  ^«^i. 
detnmentidin  their  influence  on  the  metal.  hematite.  They  are  arranged  m  boxes  of  cast 
In  a  number  of  analyses  of  iron-ores  we  had  found  iron  called  muffles.  These  are  square,  and 
both  03dde  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  titanium  in  a  vith  air-tight  covers.  In  arranging  the  cast- 
state  rendering  them  soluble  in  dUuted  adds,  and  j  ^  jj^  the  boxes,  they  ai^  placed  in  layers 

m  a  condition  to  escape  detection  m  the  ordinary       ,f .  ■, ..v   i7„^^^p  "k^JUofU/*      t>»^/.a 

modes  of  analysis.    Both  magnetic  and  brown  iroh  alternately  with  layers  of  hematite.    The  ce- 

orea  have  been  found  to  contain  either  oxide  of  menting  furnace  IS  very  simple.     Ine  grate  is 

chromium  or  oxide  of  titanium  in  this  soluble  stato.  in  front,  and  the  draught  of  the  chimney  car- 

Among  the  samples  from  conti^ious  beds,  tUs  di-  ^j^g  the  hot  air  around  the  boxes.    The  heat 

r^''^r''r"^°^'*'''^°^^J?'-.    •  P^^^^^^J^ ""Ta"  should  be  conducted  with  care,  starting  rather 

oxide  of  chromium  or  oxide  of  titamum  existed;  and,  o^*""*"^  w^  ^Y"^  %      . "         ,    .7     j^  •  ^j  *««, 

while  the  bulk  of  a  bed  of  ore  was  pure,  continuations  vigorously,  m  order  to  reach  the  desired  tem- 

of  the  bed  or  associated  ore  yielded  notable  weights  perature  quickly ;  then,  supplying  the  furnace 

of  oxide  ot  chromium  or  oxide  of  titanium  in  the  dif-  ^t  regular  intervals.    The  cementation  lasts 

ferent  samples.               ,,      ,    *  *,    .            .  three,  four,  and  five  days,  according  to  the  size 

The  suggestion  we  would  make  to  the  iron-master,  ^^  .^l  ^:«l««       a  ^\.^ir.ls  io  ol^r^n?  Q^n  tn  4i»ft 

in  view  o?  these  facts,  is  the  possibQity  of  the  quality  of  the  pieces.     A  charge  is  about  850  to  450 

of  the  pig-metals  in  anomalous  cases  being  greatly  kilog.  of  castings,    ^n  arranging  the  charges, 
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large  pieces  should  not  be  mingled  with  small,  the  iron,  which  at  preBont  (May  26, 1889)  i«  all  forge- 

and  those  muffles  containing  the  larger  pieces  iron,  and  used  at  Stewart  <&  Co.'b  wire-factory,  and 

should  be  placed  in  the  furnace  first.    On  the  "P^'^*^  "  *  ^*^  ^""^  ^^      ' 

other  hand,  the  smaller  objects  are  placed  on  Smeltin^y  earburising^  and  purifying  Iron. 

the  sole  of  the  furnace.     Without  these  pre-  — Some  processes  for  facilitating  this  work 

cautions,  many  pieces  may  be  burned,  or  badly  have  lately  been  patented  by  Mr.  Isham  Baggs, 

decarburized — ^the  latter  becoming  something  of  London.    In  charging  the  furnace  he  dis- 

intermediate  between  iron  and  steel.    AYhen  penses  with  coal  or  coke,  using  instead  ooal- 

the  operation  is  deemed  complete,  the  fire  is  gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  other  com- 

allowed  to  fall,  but  the  furnace  is  not  nn-  bustible  gas,  or  the  Tapor  of  any  hydrocarbon 

charged  until  it  has  gradually  cooled.    Prac-  under  pressure,  and  in  combination  with  a  hot 

tice  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manage-  or  cold  air  blast.    In  the  case  of  the  inflam- 

ment  of  the  firing,  as  the  temperature  can  be  mable  hydrocarbon  vapors,  the  same  may  be 

judged  of  only  after  prolonged  experience."  forced  into  the  furnace  under  the  pressure  of 

Special  Method  of  Blooming, — ^The  American  their  own  atmospheres,  or  by  means  of  me- 

Exchange  and  Review  gives  the  following  de-  ohanical  appliances.     The  gases  and  vapors 

scription  of  a  modification  of  the  Catalan  pro-  which  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  this 

cess  in  the  old  form  of  the  forge-hearth  at  the  invention  may  be  previously  mixed  with  the 

Logan  Iron-works,  Bellefonte.    The  writer  re-  air  furnished  by  the  blast,  Or  may  be  caused  to 

gards  the  plan  as  extremely  simple  and  direct,  .  meet  the  air  in  the  furnace  or  at  the  tuyeres. 

and  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  very  supe-  The  proportions  of  the  mixture,  when  a  com- 

rior  iron:  bination  of  gas  or  vapor  and  air  is  employed, 

The  fumaoe  is  a  few  inches  above  the  general  floor  S"®  ^^J®^  ^  constant  regulation  by  valves. 

of  the  forge-house,  and  the  siie  about  large  enough  to  ^^®  ^orj  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  com- 

make  one  bloom  of  200  or  235  lbs.    It  is  about  three  bustible  gases  for  the  purposes  of  this  inven- 

by  four  feet,  the  long  way  running  back  from  the  tion  is  to  generate  coal-gas  in  the  usual  wav, 

workman,    the  instrument  for  turning,  lifting,  and  ^^  then  airbonio  oxide,  and  to  blow  air  hr 

flffgregfttmg  the  iron  is  called  a  "  fuTffeon,"  and  an-  \   "       v»j  ««***«  v^>u«,  ■»»»  w  *«^»»    \.\C 

BWQTato  the  rabble  of  the  ordinary  puddling-fiimaoe.  carbomo-oxide  gas  under  pressure  throogh  the 

The  waste-heap  passes  up  and  throuffh  a  chamber  retort  containing  the  residual  coke. 

immediately  over  the  foige-hearth,  where  the  pigs  For  the  purpose  of  carburizing  the  iron, 

are  placed,  which  become  red-hot  before  they  are  whether  in  or  out  of  the  furnace,  as  mav  be 

ready  to  be  drawn  down  upon  the  bed  of  charooal  ;i^a;««w«  «««i  ».<,  rv»  r>4-T«/v»  ^^-mi.iAL,  ^«  ^li.». 

previously  prepared.    The  pigs  thus  drawn  down  desirable,  coal-gas  or  other  carbides,  or  other 

upon  the  charcoal  bed  are  covered,  and  the  blast  materials  containing  carbon,  are  blown  through 

tamed  on  into  both  tuyeres  right  and  left.    After  a  the  furnace,  or  brought  into  contact  with  the 

few  minutes  the  iron  begins  to  melt ;  it  is  deoarbon-  molten  metal  by  blowing  them  through  it 

iil^I^^^n^iVft'f/?^^^^                            f^;  Carbon  in  any  suitable  form  or  combination 

^eon,  imd  then  lifted  up  clear  of  the  bed  and  laid    i      v     Jf •     ^i    •  x     j       j  •  x     xv     a 

upon  the  top  of  the  same  bed  a^ain,  some  additional  "^^^  ^^  ^  directly  mtroduced  mto  the  for- 

charooal  put  around,  and  the  blast  turned  on.    The  nace  for  the  purpose  of  earbnrization ;   and, 

iron  now  is  melted  in  what  is  called  the  sinkinff  pro*  although  generally  for  smelting  purposes  it  is 

cess,  wherein  the  iron  drops  Uirough  the  cod  into  dearable  to  exclude  all  solid  mineral  fhel  from 

OTn  a^pe'^^SSLT^^^^^  the  furnace  ^  part  of  the  charge,  yet,  where  a 

the  forgeon  (pronounced  furaun\  the  blast  having  suspension  of  operations  is  necessary,  such  a 

previously  been  turned  on  tmj ;  it  is  then  lifted  out  charge  of  ooal,  coke,  or  other  finel,  may  be  in- 

a  balled  loupand  carried  to  the  hammer.   The  oinder  troduced  into  the  fiamace  as  will  prevent  the 

is  tapped  off  through  a  hole  in  the  front  iron  plate,  materials,  on  renewal  of  work,  from  fellinj? 

and  IS  nch  m  iron,  with  so  much  silex  that  it  easily  xi.         t^i   "       "VV             "^^fi  x^vi**  louiuo 

emits  sparks  when  the  penknife-blade  is  struck  through  the  crucible  or  any  iron  remainmg 

against  it.    Of  course,  this  process  is  attended  by  a  therein  or  below  it,  from  being  permanently 

large  loss  of  iron,  while  the  loup,  which  gives  rise  to  solidified.     When  purification  is  required,  hy- 

the  cinder,  is  not  therebv  improved,  as^  in  the  pud-  drofluoric  acid  is  blown  through  tiie  molten 

dlmg-furnace.    But  in  this  particular  instance  the  Tnnf oi  /^n  ?fo  «r«-fr  a./x«»  *i»a  ^r.,.«i«/«^<,  ♦!»«  ««»^, 

iron  is  singularly  pure,  and  the  blooms  command  P?'^  ^?  ^^  way  from  the  furnaces,  the  gases 

$85  per  ton  at  the  forge.    One  ton  and  a  half  of  pig  bemg  mixed  with  common  air,  or  with  some 

yields  2,464  lbs.  of  bloom.    The  oharcoal-fumaoe  gaseous  diluent. — Mechanics^  Magazine, 

yielding  the  iron  is  nearly  adjoining  the  bloomeiy.  Iron  AnalvHs, — Gintel  gives  an  easv  method 

fjHi«*Vu'^^^''''^^*^flift^b'i'''''*ll?''"?''°?*  of  determining. the  impurities  in  cast  iron, 

the  tunnel-head  opening,  8*  ft.  bosh,  and  theslaffis  tKo.  u««  ;-  »P,i««^^  4-^  «-  «,?««<-«.  «  «*«*«>  ^*- 

allowed  to  flow  out  from  the  hearth  whenev^  it  P?  }^^^  ^^  reduced  to  as  minute  a  state  ot 

rises  above  the  fore-hearth.    The  breast  is  covered  division  as  possible,  and  is  then  treated  with  a 

with  a  simple  plate  of  iron ;  the  cinder  is  alwavs  in  strong  solution  of  perohloride  of  iron,  as  nearl  v 

sight ;  as  soon  as  the  iron  appears,  the  crucible,  or  neutral    as  possible.      The    mixture  is  kept 

^.^'^^^t^^^^'A^taZ^^^^^.  ^f^fp^  t«?  or  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of 

four  hours,  two  tons  per  oast;  160  bush,  hard  coal  Which  time  almost  aU  the  iron  will  be  found 

(18  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  to  the  ton  made.    Chaiges,  to  have  dissolved,  leaving,  as  a  residue,  the 

700  to  750  pipes  ore  (brown  hematite),  27  bush,  char-  carbon,   sulphur,  phosphorus,   and  silica,  to- 


bv  water- wheel.    Some  finery  cinders,  about  80  to    dized  and  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  estimated 
40  lbs.,  are  added  to  the  charges,  and  said  to  improve    as  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  exact  plan  directed 
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by  the  author  is  to  introduce  the  residue,  and  remaining  in  the  tube  pour  some  drops  of  nitric  acid, 

filter                                     -----  .^..    .       -«              ,_^ 

bottom  _  

one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash ;  heat  to  iiision,  iad  Tt  to  that  which  is  already 

dissolve  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bari-  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water  until  its 

nnu     The  phosphorus  and  silica  will  be  con-  color  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  normul 

tained  in  the  same  solution,  and  can  be  deter-  !i?^^'7^^  1?^'  shoiild  be  of  such  a  degree  of 

mined  separately.-/o«r.  IVanmn  InstituU.  ^T^^^o^^  "^  '  ^  '           ^""""'"'" 

H&w  to  determine   the  Carbon  ehemieally  If,  for  instance,  this  normal  liquid  is  prepared  from 

combined  icith  Iron. — The  American  Journal  oast  steel  containing  exactly  f&  of  one  per  cent,  of 

of  Science  for  May  contains  a  translation  of  a  carbon,  one  decljnram  of  that  steel  must  Be  disfiolved 

iTor^Ai-   T^f^coTif /til   ♦«  +>»n   PliaTninal    Q/^niaf ir  f^f  ^  ^'^  oubio  ccutimetres  of  mtnc  acid ;  100  grams  of 

paper  printed  to  the   Chemical  Society  of  ^^^  oontaining  85  centigrams  of  carbin  woSld  thus 

PariSj  by  Prof.  Eggertz,  Director  of  the  School  be  dissolved  in  8,600  cuMo  centimetres  of  the  normal 

of  Mines,  Falens,  Sweden,  on  a  new  process  solution,  lOO  cubic  centimetres  of  that  solution  would 

for  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  chemi-  represent  one  centigram  of  carbon,  and  consequently 

caUy  combined  with  iron.    We  quote :  ®"«  «*^i;  ^SS?"*®*"  *^  *^?  ^^""^  solution  would 

^                                                  ^  remresent  .0001  gram  of  cari>on. 

When  steel  or  pig-iron  containing  carbon  in  chemi.  ^-^  normal  sautlon  does  not  keep,  and  Blionld  be 

cal  combmation  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  soluble  often  renewed,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  paler 

brown  colorijig-  matter  is  fonned  whose   coloring  e^®^  within  ^jentv-four  hours.     Tor  it,  however, 

power  is  quite  intense,  and  the  solution  assumes  a  ™»y  «>«  substotnted  »  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 

tint  which  U  darlt  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ■««"»  PW^V  caramelized,  brought  to  exactly  the 

the  chemically-combinod  &rbon.  same  tont :  this  solution  keeps  much  longer  without 

Iron  and  graphite  (or  free  carbon)  do  not  influence  senaible  change.                           j,.,    v    j.     i    j  • 

this  coloring;  tor  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  is  ,  As  one  gram  of  iron  cannot  rwiddjr  be  dwsplved  ^ 
colorless,  or  at  most 
tremcly  concentrated, 

Thus  in'dlssolving  two  pieces  of  different  steels  of  hquid,  but  this  minimum  is  seldom  found  in  prac- 

the  same  weight  in  nitric  acid,  tulting  oare  to  dilute       ^x  ■•       •        *      v  j    «    ,r 

the  darker  solution  until  the  two  liquids  present  ex-  ■"  ^  J  proportion  of  wu-bon  exceeds  j\  of  one  per 

actiy  the  same  color,  it  is  very  evident  thiSt  the  more  S??*-»  ™  ferruginous  solution  is  so  concentrated  that 

highly  carburctted  steel  will  furnish  tiie  hirger  quan-  «  ^  »  hght  greenish  tmt,  which  renders  its  com- 

tity  of  liquid,  and  the  proportion  of  tiie  volSmes  will  panson  with  the  normal  Uqmd  difBcult.    It  tiist  ci»e 

inaicate  the  leUtive  pJopMtion  of  color  in  the  two  anomalliqmdofone-tiurdtiiertrengtiiwprep^^ 

staels.  diluting  the  normal  liquid  with  twice  its  volume  of 

If,  now,  the  composition  and  content  of  carbon  of  ^^ter ;  then  each  cubic  centimetre  of  tiie  liquid  repre- 

one  of  the  steels  is  known,  the  absolute  percentage  »«»*»  ^^^7  ?"®""M^,  ^^  *i®  ten-thousandtii  part  of  a 

of  carbon  in  the  other  steel  may  be  Immediately  gram  of  carbon.    When  the  proportion  of  carbon  in 

dedoced  ^^  specimen  to  be  analysed  is  very  large  (as^  for 

Suppo'se  that  1  gram,  of  each  of  two  steels  (a  and  h)  instance,  in  white  cast  iron),  only  .05  ^rram  of  the 

hs-vo  been  dissolved,  and  that  the  volumes  of  the  ?®*~  ™??*  o®  ^^^  for  analysis,  and  in  that  case 

two  solutions  brought  to  tiie  same  degree  of  coloring  half  a  cubic  oentunetre  of  its  solution  corresponds  to 

bear  the  relation  to  each  other  a  ;  J  :  :  5  :  7.    Know-  »  <«V4  ^^J^n^®*"  ^  "»«  normal  solution.     K  tiie 

ing  that  the  steel  (a)  contains  1  per  cent,  of  car-  m«tal  to  be  analysed  contains  graphite,  the  latter 

bon,  you  at  once  deduce  that  the  steel  (d)  contidns  P?»*  ^«  coUected  on  a  filter  before  tiie  solution  is  put 

1.4  pi  cent  of  carbon.  ^^^"^  ^"J^**^  •                   ^  •             ^.            *i 

In  applying  this  method  of  analysU,  certain  pre-  This  method  is  more  exact  m  proportion  as  the 

cautioM  must  be  taken,  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  poroentage  of  wbon  is  smaUer.  "With  an  accurate 

point  out.  balance,  and  with  suitable  arranffements,  a  great 

In  a  cylhidrical  test-tube  dissolve  gradually  in  tiie  number  of  deteraimUions  of  carbon  close  enough 

cold  10  centigrams  of  wrought  iron,  steely  or  cast  ^^  practice  can  be  eflfected  in  a  time  rckUvely  very 

iron  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  li  to  5  cubic  centi-  •^?„\,    «,              _^,       ji^-oji'^aj 

metres  of  nitric  acid  of  1-2  specific  gravity  (about  85*  ,  -^  tiie  Bessemer  steel  made  at  Edskm,  m  Sweden, 

Baum^).    The  use  of  nitric  acid  wntaiiing  hydro-  ^  marked  after  hwnmenng  {apres  frftro^«)  by  figures 

chloric  acid  must  be  avoided,  because  tiie  solution  of  e^cpressmg  ito  hardness  as  ascertained  by  this  color- 

h^n  would  have  a  yellow  tint.  measuring  analysis  of  Prof.  Eggerts. 

In  proportion  as  tiie  metal  contains  more  carbon,  ,  I*  ^f  obvious  that  only  burettes  of  perfertly  color- 

more  niuio  add  must  be  used.    After  some  timej  Iws  ghiss  must  be  used,  or  at  least  tiiey  must  all  have 

when  the  chief  part  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  at-  «actly  the  same  Unt. 

tacked,  place  the  tube  in  a  water-bath  to  the  depth  of  Chemical  Nature  of  Caet  Iron, — ^A  committee 

about  fifteen  miUimetres,  and  warm  it  to  80*  Centi-  of  the  British  AsBOOiation,  appointed  to  injesti- 

grade.    In  this  position  only  the  lower  part  of  tiie  ^  ^^^  aubject,  reported  that  they  have  been 

tube  IS  in  contact  with  the  warm  water:  a  movement  6»'~  •'"«'"" %J'='^''j  ^''r^  *^    **  ••     ^J      ^x     xlx 

takes  place  in  tiie  acid  which  fiivors  its  reaction  upon  enabled  to  prepare  iron  of  such  punty,  that 

the  metal;  a  slight  disengagement  of  carbonic  add  it  contained  m  100  parts  only  0.00025  parts 

from  all  the  particles  of  carbon  may  be  observed,  of  sulphur,  and  was  entirely  free  from  phos- 

The  oi>eration  should  dways  be  conducted  under  the  phorua  and  silicon.    The  amount  of  the  iron 

same  circumstances  as  to  heat  and  length  of  time.  T, -^    ^^^i,     «««i««:«    «,««    <>v.^n4-    4'T^;,.f'o- 

The  evohition  of  gas  havhig  ceased  (in  operating  ^»ken  for   each    analysis   was   about   thirty 

upon  steel  the  reaction  must  continue  two  to  three  grammes.     The  committee  expressed  a  nope 

hours),  place  the  tube  in  a  laige  vase  filled  with  water,  that  in  another  year  a  great  deal  of  very 

to  bring  the  solution  always  to  the  same  temperature.     - 

This  precaution  is  indispensable,  because  £he  same  ,  ^  ^  ^„       ^  ^  Freedom  Iron-works,  Pens.,  has 

hquid  IS  darker  when  warm  than  when  cold.    After-  f^,^^  ^  ^^li  practicable  by  a  modification  of  this 

ward,  pour  off  as  exactly  as  possible  the  clear  u^uid  method  to  dlstingnlsh  between  irons  containing  respec- 

into  a  graduated  burette.    Upon  the  black  residue  tively  <i^%  and  ^A  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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nsefal   information  will  be  obtsdned  on  the  Fling,  residing  at  the  time  at  Cutch<me,  thirteen  or 

chemical  nature  and  physical  properties  of  four^on  miles  ewt  of  Biverhead,    Mrs.  Fling  w^ 

^  :-^«  ^^A   54.-  «ii^.r«       A^  *u^  oovMA  »^va4>  pared  the  hght  to  the  Drummond  light  which  she 

pure  iron  and  Its  aUoys.    At  the  same  meet-  W  seen  in*^Broadway.    The  metew  passed  ftom 

ing,  Dr.  Jacobi  read  a  paper  on  the  electro-  southwest  to  northeast,  paraUel  with  the  front  of  the 

deposition  of  iron,  Ulostrating    his  remarks  house  (whidi  she  says  points  to  the  southeast),  and 

by  a  series  of  plates  of  extreme  beauty.    The  ^t  an  altitude  half-way  between  the  horizon  and  the 

solution  from  which  the  metaUio  iron  was  de-  '«^}%  .^ontt^nT^MntmnH^  w A^f wth«' ^n^^ 

.,  J          •  A  J  .^i»  ^  J  -.ui       ij.  AV^ 1^1 A^  sent  off  constant  BcintUlations,  was  about  tne  appar- 

posited  consisted  of  a  donble  salt,  the  sulphate  ent  size  of  the  moon.    Mr.  Fling  thought  St  m^ht 

of  iron  and  magnesia.    It  was  found  desirable  be  a  shade  less.    The  color  varied  from  reddish  to 

to  coat  the  article  receiving  the  deposit  with  purple,  though  different  in  different  parts  and  times, 

a  thin  film  of  nickel  or  copper.      Specimens  In  about  three  mmutes  after  the  passage  of  the  meteor, 

illastrating.the  application  of  the  electro^^  tMXe  mlT  £S:'rfiS»'iLtu 
position  of  iron  to  purposes  of  engraving  (aided  ^  was  an  earthquake ;  but,  on  second  thought,  con- 
by  photography)  were  also  exhibited.  duded  it  must  have  come  from  the  meteor.    It  jarred 
METEORS.    A  meteor  of  great  size  and  the  whole  house,  doors,  windows,  etc,  to  the  very 

brilliancy  was  seen  at  the  principal  points  of"Sf*^ThewM '^t'^S^^^ 

along  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  ^j^^'  hY  hewd"  ^^mendous  jarring  soum^^d 

Boston    and    Philadelphia,  and  doubtless  at  thought  it  must  be  a  cannon  Area  from  a  ship  in  dis- 

many   other  places,  from  which  no  reports  tress;  others  corroborate  the  statement  of  great  noise 

have  come,  on  the  night  of  May  20th,  about  I  have  since  conversedwith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CUrk,  very 

11  o'clock.     Its  light  is  described  as  surpass-  worthy  people  in  Centre  Moriches,  and  their  account 

.       X  \^  \f  xt    A  n           «.%.«v^    w«*4.  ««  DutpcwD-  jjg~ggg  mall  important  particulars,  with  the  former 

ing  that  of  the  foil  moon,  which  was  shmmg  by  Mrl  and  Mrs.%ing.    Taking  the  diameter  at  80', 

at  the  time,  and  m  effect  was  hke  that  of  a  and  the  distance  (from  the  time  S™*)  thirty-nine  or 

flash  of  lightning.     It  left  behind  a  brilliant  forty  miles,  the  altitude  above  the  earth  must  have 

train  of  light,  and  finally  exploded.    The  dura-  5®®^  J'J®5'7"t^^i,i?^**,5  ^  the  diamet«r  of  the 

♦:««  ^fi  :♦-  ■rw.aao^^  ^«-««  Ao4^;«v.<i4-i^ii  o4-  fl«^A  -«^  body  1,848  fcct.    The  velocity  must  have  been  very 

tion  of  Its  passage  was  estimated  at  five  sec-  g^^^  probably  equal  to  thi  of  the  noted  meteor 

onus,     been  irom  ^  ew  York  its  point  or  ongm  which  traversed  Europe  from  northwest  to  southeast, 

was  about  east,  at  an  elevation  of  80%  and  its  about  9i  r.  v.,  August  18, 1788,  which  it  seemed  to 

termination  about  north  60"  east,  at  an  alti-  resemble.    The  time  ofooourrence  of  the  late  meteor 

tude  of  IS**.  At  Poughkeepsie  its  course  was  ^**  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^"*  '•  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*^- 
from  the  south  toward  the  east,  making  an  The  shower  of  meteors  looked  for,  on  the 
angle  of  about  80"  with  the  horizon.  At  New  morning  of  November  14th,  was  not  aeen 
Haven  it  moved  from  a  point  somewhat  west  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
of  soutti  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  east,  States,  owing  to  the  thick  weather.  Bat  at 
and  its  altitude  at  the  time  of  explosion  was  Pensacola,  iTorida,  and  at  a  few  other  points, 
about  80".  At  Hartford  its  course  was  from  where  the  sky  was  fortunately  clear,  a  fine 
south-southwest  to  east-northeast.  Prof.  Elias  exhibition  of  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed. 
Loomis,  in  a  notice  in  the  College  Caurant,  Commander  William  Gibson,  United  States 
sums  up  the  results  of  the  imperfect  data  with  Navy,  stationed  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard 
regard  to  this  meteor  as  follows :  at  the  time,  gave  the  following  graphic  account 
"From  these  observations  it  is  not  possible  of  what  he  saw,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintend- 
to  assign  the  actual  path  with  much  precision,  ent  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington : 
bat  it  is  inferred  that  the  meteor  moved  nearly  Navt  Yabo,  Pknsacoul  Ninmiber  15, 1869. 
horizontally  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  miles  above  Sib:  The  meteoric  disphiv  of  the  night  of  the  13th 
thft  parth's  aurfAoe  An<i  thft  lAnirth  nf  ita  viaihlA  ^^^  ^**b  instant  was  seen  here  under  favorable  cir- 
tiie  eartn  s  surrace,  ana  tne  lengtn  oi  m  visipie  cumstances,  and  in  great  brilUancy,  and  I  send  you  a 

path  was  about  two  hundred  miles.    The  point  brief  description  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  calling  atten- 

where  it  exploded  was  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tion  to  one  or  tvro  of  its  features. 

somewhat  north  and  east  of  Boston.     The  time  The  night  was  still  and  cloudless;  and,  after  the 

of  flight  was  esthnated  at  five  seconds,  which  ^^^  \^  jj^^*  *^®  ^^?**J  ^^  transparency  of  the 

woul!  indicate  a  velocity  of  forty  miles  per  sec  Sljfii^ll^nf  in'^ol^^^^^^ 

ond.  Several  observers  have  stated  that  the  ex-  Jupiter,  Capella,  and  Clanopus,  confronting  eaoh  other 

plosion  of  this  meteor  was  followed  by  a  sound  in  opposite  quarters,  or  "  rival  housesof  the  heav- 

which  resembled  distant  thunder.    The  dis-  ens,"  and  with  a  dearly-defined  pyramid  of  aodiacal 

tance  of  the  meteor  from  New  Haven  at  thia  ^^^J^}^^^|J,^^t^«^^^ 

..                 vj.         vjiji            i.       ^^  toward  the  zenith,  were  sometning  remarkaDle,  inde- 

time  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  pendent  of  the  showers  of  the  shoSUng-stars.   ^hese 

and  sound  would  require  more  than  ten  mmutes  were  observed  in  extraordinary  numoers  from  1.15 

to  traverse  this  distance.    Any  sound  which  a.  ic.  until  lost  in  the  dawn,  swarming  most  between 

followed  soon  after  the  explosion  must  there-  thehours  of  three  and  four.    It  U  difficult  to  give  an 

fore  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  than  this  J^^rage  of  the  number  pej  mmute.    It  varied  from 

AW4^  w%»  cw*/    Mvx*  wv  BVU4V  vbuw  VOU017  tiu«ut  wAio  ^^^  ^j.  ^jj^ee  to  twcuty  or  thirty,  or  more,  and  it  was 

meteon  never  uniform  for  equal  spaces  of  time,  the  star- 
Mr.  E.  N.  Smith,  of  Moriches,  Suffolk  County,  showers  flashing  and  intermitting  like  the  bursts  and 

N.  Y.,  sent  the  following  interesting  commu-  pauses  of  the  gusty  rain. 

nication  upon  the  sulyect  to  the  American  Jour-  Their  paths  were  dispersed  pretty  freelv  over  the 

7/1^  QttilmAM  •  whole  heavens,  but  the  pnncipal  nomt  of  divergence 

nat  oj  /science ,  y^^^  ^  ^j^g  constellation  Leo.    Few  or  none  were 

I  have  obtained  the  following  facts,  respecting  the  observed  to  radiate  from  Perseus.    We  saw  every 

meteor  of  May  20th,  from  two  persons,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  variety  of  these   '*  meteoric  asteroids/'  from  fine 
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spidery  tLreads  and  mere  moving  points  of  light,  to  seen  at  its  height.    Most  brilliant  meteon,  many  of 
great  meteors,  which  exceeded  the  apparent  diameter  which  illuminated  the  view  around  like  flashes  of 
of  Jupiter,  and  burst  in  splendors  of  orange  and  lightning,  often  of  a  briffht-green  color,  shot  with  as- 
crimson  fii«.    Twoof  the  laraer  class,  after  apparent  tonishing  rapidity  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  evei^ 
combustion,  remained  for  fifteen  minutes  visible  as  minute.    This  continued  at  about  the  same  rate  until 
small  nebulous  or  cometaij  stars  of  the  second  or  four  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  sudden  diminution  in 
third  magnitude,  with  distmot  nuclei  in  misty  rings,  the  numbers,  and  before  five  o'clock  all  was  over. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  outer  of  the  index  stars  or  The  news  received  from  Father  Secchi,  at  Bome, 
pointers  In  Ursa  Major,  and  one  fsn  to  the  southward,  shows  that  the  particular  part  of  the  Kovember 
near  or  in  Aigo.    slut  the  most  remarkable  exhibi-  meteor  system  which  gave  the  brilliant  display  wit- 
tion  of  all  was  that  of  a  large  "fire-ball,''  which  fell  nessed  by  Lieutenant  vTupman  was  the  same  which 
rather  slowly  from  near  Aldebaran,  and  burst  in  the  Boman  observer  watched.    He  coimtcd  no  fewer 
Aries,    for  many  minutes  a  portion  of  its  tail  (about  than  188  meteors  in  half  an  hour, 
five  degrees  in  length)  remained  printed  on  the  sky,  rru     Tsr         AA   * 
forked  in  form  like  the  conventional  representation  r<-  ^^^  iV«M  aaos : 

of  a  thnnder-bolt — the  lightning  fixed  where  it  had  Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  result  of  these 

finished.    This  apparition  finally  changed,  and  spread  observations  is  the  confirmation  they  afford  of  the 

horizontally  Into  a  small  white  cloud  or  vapor-wreath  view .  recently  brought  torwe^rd  by  Mr.  Alexander 

(about  four  degrees  by  two)  of  nebulous  pnosphores-  Herschel^that  the  Kovember  meteor-stream  is  not 

cent  lustre,  wmoh  drifted  slowly  to  the  northward,  single.    This  viewpoints  to  the  existence  of  no  fewer 

and  remained  visible  and  luminous  for  at  least  fifty  than  throe  distinct  oranches,  of  whidi  the  central  one 

minutes.    Its  apparent  substance  differed  in  no  re-  is  the  largest.    But,  at  the  part  of  the  system  crossed 

Bpect  fW)m  that  or  the  tail  of  a  comet.  this  year  by  the  eartii,  the  'branches  must  be  very 

Veiy  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant.  much  farther  apart  than  at  the  portions  crossed  in 

WM.  GISSON,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.  the  years  1866-^68.    Lieutenant  Tupman,  in  fiiot.  only 

««     ^      -.       -^   .1     -^y         .        .^     i.  «      .  recognized  two  branches,  of  whicn  the  secona  was 

The  London  Daily  2^ew$  gives  the  following  obviously  the  bright  or  central  one,  and,  as  his  letter 

sammary  of  observations  of  the  November  is  dated  November  15th,  it  follows  that,  if  the  third 

meteors  at  different  points  on  the  Continent  outlying  stream  is  as  far  separated  fh)m  the  middle 

of  Europe,  where  the  shower  was  seen  to  the  "^^  t^""  */«S  ^  been  shown  to  be,  the  earth  had 

VI  A^iuvj^^  TvucAv  WO  BuviTvx  vT  oo  ovcu*  w  nuv  Botvet  rcaohcd  it  when  the  last  observations  were 

best  advantage :  nui^e.    But,  takinsr  only  the  resulte  we  have  to  hand, 

Although  in  England  we  had  no  noteworthy  dis-  ^^  noticing  that  Uio  meteors  belonging  to  the  first 

play  of  £e  November  meteors,  yet  gradually  news  is  ;J«»°^  were  seen  on  four  8ii«Jessive  days,  we  have 

Joming  in  from  various  phwes  which  sufflcei  to  indi-  this  astounding  result,  that  the  branch  stream  m 

cate  tfiit  the  earth  passed  in  reality  through  a  very  question  was  no  less  than  1,700,000  miles  deep  (meas- 

widely-extended  ta&  tolerably  dense  portibn  of  the  ^^^  »q«««  to  the  direction  in  which  it  lies).    Then 

meteor-stream  this  year.    The  dispUy  in  1866  Uuted  €«»?  »  P^P  ^^"c^  ^9  ^^  *}^f  more  than  a  day  in 

but  a  few  hours:  that  in  1867  was  even  briefer;  pwemg-^rrespondrng  to  a  distant  of  some  600,000 

while,  in  1868.  falling  stars  were  seen  on  two  nights  ^^^^  ?  «n<*  *5?,»  wie  earth  plunged  through  the  more 

in  suiiession  (m  AmSica),  a  fact  which  indicates  that  compact  centrd  »treanvwhoee  fhickness  would  seem 

the  earth  was  upward  of^  twenty-four  hours  in  pass-  to  have  been  about  70,000  miles  only, 

ing  through  the  meteoric  stream.    But  now  observe  These  figures  are  surpnsm|r  enoiurh ;  but  when  we 

whttt  Lieutenant  Tupman  reports  fVom  Port  SaSd,  in  consider  the  enormous  extension  of  the  meteor-stream 

Egypt,    As  early  as  November  eight  small  meteors  V^  t^^J^"^^  ^^?^^^l   ^if*  "°\^i!!?  T" 

wife  noticed,  whose  motion,  directed  fix>m  the  weU-  d«red  all  but  wrtain  that  each  of  two  great  branches 

known  "rac&ant"  in  Leo,  showed  that  they  be-  at  least  extends  inthout  break  or  interrupUon  finom 


tion  Leo  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  hour.    On  the  fol-  ^olutely  certam  that  the  part  traversed  in  1866  is  now 

lowing  morning  they  wei?  still  falling,  but  in  fewer  about  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  away  trom^  us- 

num^rs ;  whul,  on  the  12th,  no  starl  wore  seen  to  ^»  j^  fiwt,  passiM  not  far  from  the  orbit  of  distant 

travel  from  Leo,  though  many  shooting-stars  not  be-  Saturn.    Along  the  whole  of  that  enonnous  ^stance 

longing  to  the  l^ove^er  system  were  observed.  these  two  meteorHStreamsextend,  with  a  depth  vaiy- 

iTeT?;  then,  we  find  that  fliere  had  been  a  vast  out-  i?^ i'O'n  ^i^OO  or  60,000  miles  to  the  .enormous 

lying  branch  of  the  November  meteor  system,  so  per-  J^epths  mentioned  above,  and  with  a  breadth  which 

fccUy  distinct  from  the  main  stream  as  to  IcavJ  a  cSn-  Jjo^/h  5??®??!®^,™*?  ^®  "^^^^  assumed  to  exceed 

plete  gap,  so  to  speak,  which  the  earth  occupied  a  day  *^«  ^ep*'^  tenfold  at  least. 

f^^™2[\l^!"I®"^^*l*^^l®*^?^^    ^^^"S?"*'        In  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for 

ted  with  that  stream,  since  the  radiation  of  stars  from  mr^^    jw     t   t  o«r«aT^/.i^   Rtv.uii    ^f  T  nnia^illft 

Leo  could  bear  no  otSier  interpretation.   On  the  12th,  W»  V^'  J-  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville, 

however,  there  was  a  lull,  and  even  on  the  morning  Ky.,  ffives  an  account  of  masses  Of  meteoric 

ofthe  18th  veiy  few  stars  were  seen  to  radiate  from  iron  lately  discovered  In  Cohahnila,  Mexico, 

the  sickle  in  Leo.    The  morning  of  the  14th  was  that  near  the  Texas  border.    At  different  times  very 

o^e^'^i^rre'^nrd  ttl  i^cfpXt^^hfdf  hal  J^^  «P?<^>°^^^«  ^^^^^  '^J^^^  iTRsf  «f  w^it^ 
been  formed  by  astronomers.  The  morning  was  not  t^at  region— one,  descnbed  m  1854  as  weigh- 
very  clear— half  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  fh)m  the  ing  a  ton,  and  another  at  an  earlier  date,  of  a 
northward,  and  hcavv  clouds,  continually  passing,  cyundrical  form,  a  yard  long,  and  ten  inches 
rarelj  left  a  third  of  the  sky  visible.  Nevertheless  a  j^  diameter.  The  irons  referred  to  in  the  an- 
bnUiant  display  was  seen,  of  short  duration,  corre-  ^^^^j  ««««„♦:««  «*/>.^  ^;o^o.»ai.a;i  •Kit  "Hi.  IT 
spondinginthislatterpartiiularmorewiththeshower  ^exed  narrative  were  discovered  by  Dr.  H. 
of  1867  than  any  other  recent  showers.  From  half-  B.  Butcher,  who  communicated  the  facts  m 
psst  twelve  to  a  quarter  past  one  A-M.,  a  large  portion  letters  to  his  father,  which  were  afterward 
of  the  sky  being  clear  overhead  at  times,  only  two  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  made 
from  L™o^*^"  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  *^^  ^  radiated  ^^  analysis  of  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  masses. 
™iU  halflpast  two  the  watch  was  resumed,  and  be-  Th®  Santa  Rosa  iron,  to  which  the  author 
twcen  large  openings  in  the  clouds  the  shower  was  refers  (and  of  which  he  gave  a  description  m 
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the  Journal  of  Science  in  1864),  was  the  cylin-  ncctod  with  their  oommon  physijal  strnctupe  uid 

drioal  mass  previously  mentioned,  fonnd  about  ""^^^'SftiuSr^''''''^                     ''''' 

60  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa.    Mr.  Smith  ^"IS'of^these^'massea  have  been  brought  to  this 

says :  oountiy.  weufhingr  respectively  290,  480,  438,  650, 

In  a  letter  dated  September  8, 1868,  Br.  Butcher  5S?Ct  f^^d^i'^of^ti^^i^^ 

writes,  from  informatioS  received  from  the  son  of  Dr.  ,^thoat  ,any  e^denoe  of  atonymmeraJa.  ^Thtyje- 


directioiL    He  deecribes  it  as  mo^t  belutiful,  lieht-    '^l^^t^^l^}':  ^}''^ul^E^' 
inff  up  the  whole  horizon,  with  a  traU  of  bVilGant        ^P®^**^  ^^'^^  ^'^^^'    "  contains- 
light  following  in  its  proj^ss.    Shortly  after  its  dis- 


ing  up  the  whole  horizon,  with  a  trail  of  brilfiant 

light  tollowmg  in  its  projjress.    Shortly  after  its  dis-         JjlPwi aS 

appearance  amonf  the  distant  mountains,  they  heard         Cobaft .'.* .'.'.*.'.".'.*.'!!!'!!  1     .S 


a  rumbling  sound,  immediately  followed  by  a  tro-  PhosphomBV////.V/^^..'.^^*.^.^..^^^^.'i^          M 

mendous  explosion.  Copper. very  nxlnate  qnantity. 

From  the  report  he  thought  it  fell  and  exploded  as  ^his  composition  differs  somewhat  from  the  me- 
lt reached  the  earth,  somewhere  between  Santa  Bosa  ^^^o  iron  oOled  Santa  Rosa ;  but  since  examining 
and  the  mountains,  a  duitimce  of  some  86  miles,  and  ^^at  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
the  next  day  he  started  with  fnends  to  examme  the  j^^^^i  ^^^^^  is  too  small,  some  portion  of  it  having 
route,  h^pmg  to  find  it.  After  two  days'  severe  and  pemainid  with  the  iron ;  it  being  for  more  difflcuft 
roujh  ridin|  they  abandoned  the  search,  and  returned  ^Yum  U  usually  supposed  to  sepwSe  accurately  minute 

to  town.^  ^.^^™X  "r?o'^?f^i'?^  fl  T^*^"^*"*  *  quantities  of  nicKel  from  ironT   Future  exammmtiona 

piece  weighing  10  or  12  lbs.  into  Swita  Bosa,  sup-  ^            ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  belongs  to  the  group 

posing  It  to  be  sdver,  having  found  it  some  90  mdes  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  *  *^ 
northwest  of  the  town,  being  in  the  same  direction 

in  which  Dr.  Long  and  his  fnends  had  been  explor-  The  same  author  gives,  in  the  Journal  of 

ing,  the  doctor  ha^been  deceived  as  to  distance.  Science,  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 

he  only  going  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  instead  u  \ui„^Ji„„:^    «.^«.Arv»:*/»-  >»   /-«.    ^^n^^i    k—  "u-- 

of  orosSiS  it  and  then  following  the  vaUey  for  some  "  ^J?^^^^*?.  meteorites  "   (so    called   hy  Mr. 

40  miles  farther,  where  I  think  his  search  would  have  omitn),  wnicn  were  piCKea  up  m   irenuHif 

been  a  success.  Washington  County,  Wisconsin.    They  were 

Dr.  Butcher  now  undertook  the  search,  after  which  found  within  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  square 

my  arrangemento,  I  hired  eight  Mexicans  and  two  "^y  the  plough.  They  weighed  respecUvely 
Ihdians  as  {ruides,  and  started  mto  the  mountains  in  a  62,  16,  10,  and  8  lbs.,  and  presented  the  usual 
northwest  direction,  the  same  as  token  by  Dr.  Long,  pitted  and  irregular  surface  of  meteoric  irons, 
and  found  the  iron  about  90  miles  from  Santa  Bosa.  As  (the  largest  piece  was  14  in.  long,  8  in.  wide- 
no  vehicle  could  go  mto  the  mountains  by  the  route  „^  j  a  :«  4-1^1^  ^f  ^^^y,i(\^  /*»o«^7^ V  qo  ^w*a  ^t 
we  entered,  I  speSt  two  days  in  exploring  a  new  road,  ^^  ^  m.  thick,  of  specific  gravity  7.82,  and  of 
whereby  the  ox-teams  could  brin^  them  out,  and  get  composition  as  follows : 

them  to  Santa  Bosa.    They  consist  of  eiffht  pieces.  Iron '. ^ . . . ,  91.08 

varying  from  290  lbs.,  which  is  the  smallest,  to  654         Nickel 7.20 

lbs.,  which  is  the  largest,  making  a  total  of  nearly  Cobalt 0.69 

4,000  lbs.    Before  the  explosion  the  weight  must         Phosphorus 0.14 

have  been  much  greater,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  I         Copper minute  quanUty. 

have  secured  the  whole,  and  we  know  some  was  Insoluble  residue ,,,    0.45 

taken  away  by  the  Indians,  who  thought  they  found  -n    j»  r^            tt>i.a..i. 

large  masses  of  silver,  and  carried  their  specimens  to  Prof.  George  J.  Brush  furnishes  to  the  same 

Santa  Bosa.    It  appears  there  is  on  record  a  statement  magazine,  for  September,  an  interesting  paper 

of  the  meteor  havuuf  passed  over  the  city  in  1 887,  on  the  **  meteoric  stone  "  which  fell  December 

and  one  of  my  guides  relates  as  a  fact  that,  at  that  x   iqaq  t»  ir..«*iVi;n  r«yxrtnf«-   a1oK«»««      t*  «-tt<i 

time  (1887),  al^lpan  Indian  was  riding  one  of  their  5'  ^^l^i'  ^^If  ^*^^^.^  ^9^^^^  Alabam^     It  was 

small  ponies  through  the  valley,  when  his  stirrup  found  by  Mr.  Beiyamm  Fybas,  about  four  miles 

struck  against  one  of  the  masses,  causing  a  ringing  south  of  Frankfort,  in  that  county,  and  when 

sound  like  silver.   He  dismounted,  and  was  confirmed  taken  out  of  the  ground  weighed  1  lb.  9ioz. 

12 ?^ ttdght,"^^ be^ ^oSto'^sLt B<Ji Z  ^^T"**  "^ '^' "'**^' ^'^'"  eye- witn«««,  .re 

sell.    I  have  received,  from  various  sources,  infor-  ^**Ose . 

maUon  relative  to  this  meteor,  and  all  confirm  me  in  Mr.  James  W.  Hooper  witnessed  the  fUl,  and  de- 

the  opinion  that  the  autumn  01 1837  is  about  the  time  scribes  it  in  a  note  to  Dr.  T.  D.  West,  which  I  c<^t. 

of  its  falL    My  party  were  in  considerable  danger  **  About  8  o^dock  p.  x.,  the  afternoon  being  douay 

while  in  the  mountains,  as  we  were  encamped  two  and  cold^we  heard  a  strange,  harsh,  roaring  noise  up 

mUesfrom  the  regular  trail,  when  some  800  Indians  in  the  air.     Three  distinct  reports  were  neard;  at 

went  through  with  a  large  number  of  their  stolen  first  these  were  supposed  to  be  cannon,  but  the  noise 

horses."  immediately  changed  into  a  series  of  burstinr  sounds. 

Whether  or  not  the  time  above  specified  is  that  of  like  a  great  fire  blazing  and  crackling  through  the  air. 

the  fall  of  one  or  more  of  these  irons,  is  a  matter  of  It  appeared  to  pass  frx>m  the  north  toward  Uio  south, 

little  moment  \  the  probabilities  are.  however,  strong-  Immediately  alter  the  first  sound  or  roaring  had  passed 

ly  in  favor  of  it ;  nevertheless,  it  lorms  one  of  the  over,  another  was  heard  coming  from  the  aame  di- 

most  interesting  groupings  of  meteoric  irons  known  rection,  like  the  whizzing  of  a  bomb-shell  as  it  cutA 

in  any  i^art  of  the  world;  especially,  as  the  masses  through  the  air,  making  a  loud  humming  noise.    I 

are  solicL  and  compact  masses,  and  not  fragile  and  ffazed  intently  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and 

half  stony,  as  the  Atacama  iron,  that  may  have  been  found  that  something  was  coming  downward  at  a 

broken  artificially  after  its  fall,  and  the  fragments  rapid  rate.    I  looked,  with  my  hand  up,  standing^  in 

scattered  by  Indians  and  explorers  in  search  of  sil-  a  dodging  position,  foi  fear  of  its  striking  me,  until  I 

ver.    Each  one  of  those  masses  merits  a  separate  saw  it  strike  some  willow  saplings  about  seventy  or 

examination,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give,  sooner  eighty  yards  from  where  I  was,  and  fall  thence  to 

or  later,  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  one  or  two  points  con-  the  ground.  Upon  going  to  the  spot  I  found  a  strange- 
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lookinff  rook,  neurlj  baried  in  the  grouzid,  and  Btill 
wann." 

Mi^or  BlaBB,  editor  of  7%e  Alabamian  and  7tm/#, 
in  this  place,  has  taken  considerable  trouble  to  col- 
lect all  tne  infonnation  he  could  on  the  aubjeot.  Ho 
says  that  **the  noise  was  heard  for  aeyeral  miles 
around,  before  the  final  explosion.  It  burst,  appar- 
ently, over  the  heads  of  twenty  men,  who  were  at 
worK  felling  wood,  one  and  a  quarter  iniles  from  Mr. 
Hooper's  bouse.  One  piece  appeared  to  go  southeast, 
anotner  southwest,  and  the  third  northwest.  There 
wero  afterward  heard  the  reports,  resembling  the 
buratixig  of  shells.  One  piece  was  heard  to  full  some 
distance  from  Mr.  Hooper's,  making  a  loud,  crashing 
noiso,  and  firighteninff  a  lot  of  hogs  near  by. 

The  reports  resembling  artillery  were  plainly  heard 
for  twenty  or  twentv-flve  miles  east  and  west  of 
Frankfort,  and  flpom  fifteen  to  twentynorth.  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  south.  Mr.  Hooper  deserves 
much  credit  for  noting  the  particulars  of  the  fall,  and 
for  sending  the  meteorite  for  analysis  and  description. 
He  refused,  with  scorn,  mone^  offers  that  must  have 
been  tempting  to  a  person  of  limited  income,  prefer- 
ring the  advancement  of  science  to  dollars  and  cents. 

m  a  personal  interview  he  told  me  that  he  was 
sitting  Dy  a  fire  with  his  family  when  he  heard  the 
first  noise.  He  instantly  srose  and  walked  forty  or 
fifty  yards  Arom  the  house  before  the  meteorite  fell. 
His  sister,  Miss  Hooper,  living  near,  called  to  her 
brother,  to  ^*  run  omcKly,  the  house  is  on  fire-— don't 
you  hear  it  f "  Mr.  H.  thinks  it  was  three  or  four 
minutes  from  the  first  noise  until  its  fall.  The  place 
where  it  struck  the  ground  is  a  partially-decomposed 
conglomerate,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  The 
fracture  was  made  by  striking  a  fragment  of  lime- 
stone rock. 

Prof.  Brnsh,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Mixter, 
made  an  analysis  of  portions  of  the  stone,  with 
the  following  resnlt,  from  which  it  appears  that 
silica  and  alkalies  constituted  the  mass  of  the 
material,  and  that  iron  was  present  in  a  com- 
paratiyely  small  quantity : 

Oxjfwi. 

Smca. 51.88  26.87 

Alnmina. 8.05  8.76 

Ferrous  oxide 18.70  8.04 

Chromic  oxide 0.48 

Magnesia 17.59  7.04 

Lime 7.08  2.08 

Soda 0.45  .11 

Potash 0,22  .08 

Sulphur 0.23 

Nlckelxferous  iron tr. 

99.02 

Prof.  Brash  remarks  thal^  in  general  phys- 
ical characters,  this  meteorite  very  mnch  re- 
sembles the  Petersburg  (Tenn.)  meteoric  stone 
analyzed  and  described  by  Pro£  J.  Lawrence 
Smith.  It  has  the  same  Instrons  coating,  and 
the  constituent  minerals  are  yery  mnch  the 
same  in  character.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  meteorites  that  Prof.  G.  Rose  calls 
^'  Howardite,*^  and  which  he  describes  as  being 
gronnlar  mixtures  of  olivine,  with  a  white 
silicate  (anorthitef)  and  a  small  amonnt  of 
chromite  and  nickeliferous  iron.  This  class, 
according  to  Hose,  includes  the  stones  from 
Lontalox,  Bialystok,  M&ssing,  Nobleborongh, 
and  Mallygaom. 

^  The  most  remarkable  meteorite  chronicled 
daring  the  year  was  that  seen  in  a  portion  of 
"Western  Ohio,  and  most  clearly  near  the  town 
of  Forest,  latitude  40*  50',  longitude  W.  84** 


12.28 


40'.  About  8  A.  H.  of  October  27th,  the  citizens 
of  Forest,  and  for  a  region  miles  around,  were 
roused  from  sleep  by  a  series  of  loud  reports 
like  the  discharge  of  artillery.  The  intervals 
between  the  sounds  were  from  one  second  to 
two  or  three  seconds.  Houses  were  shaken  and 
windows  rattled  by  the  concussion.  At  the 
same  time  the  sky  was  brilliantly  lighted  up. 
Mr.  Pierson,  of  Patterson,  a  village  about  one 
mile  west  of  Forest,  looking  out  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  strange  phenomena,  saw  what 
looked  like  a  ball  of  fire,  "  apparently  about  as 
large  as  a  bucket,''  approaching  from  a  direc- 
tion nearly  south  85^  west.  It  was  exceedingly 
bright  and  dazzling,  and  had  a  luminous  tail, 
seemingly  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
It  vanished  or  exploded  nearly  overhead.  In 
a  paper  upon  the  subject  in  the  November 
Journal  of  Science^  Prof.  J«  L.  Smith,  the  inde- 
fatigable investigator  of  this  class  of  wonders, 
sums  up  the  evidence  which  he  had  been  able 
to  collect  with  reference  to  it    He  says : 

At  Findlay,  twenty  iniles  northwest  of  Forest,  the 
statement  is,  that  there  at  about  three  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning^  October  28th,  the  inhabitants  were 
aroused  by  a  temilc  explosion  somewhere  in  the  upper 
regions. 

The  night  was  one  of  clear  moonlight,  and  exceed- 
in|rly  cold  for  the  season.  The  night  watchmen  had 
witnessed  it ;  and  one  says  that  he  first  saw  it  in  the 
southeast,  in  size,  seemingly,  as  large  as  a  beer-keg, 
and  of  intense  brightness :  that  it  descended,  leaving 
a  luminous  streak  behind,  and  that,  when  near  the 
earth,  it  exploded  with  a  terrific  sound,  and  fierce 
brightness ;  that  the  liffht,  after  the  explosion,  took 
a  southerly  course,  and  aisappearcd.  Another  watch- 
man reports  that  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  it  ap- 
peared as  lar^  as  a  load  of  hay,  and  that  the  sound 
of  the  eiEplosionwas  stunning,  not  like  a  quick,  sharp 
report  of  thunder,  but,  as  he  termed  it,  more  like  the 
coming  together  of  railroad-cars,  but  much  louder, 
and  tmit  the  lifht  was  brighter  than  that  of  the  sun. 
The  direction  of  the  meteor  from  Findlay,  as  given  by 
the  watchman,  with  the  bearing  of  the  meteor's  path, 
as  described  oy  Mr.  Pierson,  of  Patterson,  and  the 
fact  that  to  many  the  sound  seemed  nearly  overhead, 
would  indicate  that  It  exploded  or  terminated  its 
course  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest ;  yet  a  careftd  inves- 
tigation might  prove  its  terminus  to  be  many  miles 
from  that  place.  The  sound  seems  to  have  been 
heard  for  perhaps  fifty  mUes  around,  if  not  more. 
The  stones  or  fragments  that  have  fallen  may  never 
be  found,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  explosion  was  at 
night,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  determining 
its  exact  locality.  In  Kenton,  Ohio,  the  phenomena 
are  said  to  have  occuired  a  few  minutes  before  three 
o'clock,  and,  consequently,  they  were  not  well  ob- 
served ;  many  persons  saw  the  light  but  not  the  me- 
teor, and  all  were  sensible  of  the  shock  and  sound. 
The  meteor  did  not  pass  this  place  nearer  than  twenty 
miles,  and  the  best  judges  ffive  its  duration  at  from 
two  to  three  minutes  from  the  flash  to  the  explosion. 
The  sound  was  of  such  force  as  to  shake  the  nouses, 
and  many  believed  it  to  be  an  earthquake. 

These  are  all  the  statements  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  meteor  and 
its  accompanying  phenomena.  It*  was  bevond  all 
doubt  a  meteorite,  and  I  am  using  all  possible  means 
to  discover  any  fragments  Uiat  may  have  fallen. 

METHODISTS.  L  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohubch. — ^At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist,  Episcopal  Chnrch 
were  as  follows ; 
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Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  Rlrer 

California 

Central  German 

Central  Illinois 

Central  New  York 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Bast  Qenesee 

Bast  German 

Bast  Maine 

Brie 

Genesee 

Georgia 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Holstein 

Dlinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa » 

Eansas 

Kentucky |. 

Lexington f 

Libertt  Mission 

Lonlsiana 

Maine. 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kerada 

Newark 

New  Bngland 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  Bast 

North  Carolina 

Northern  Indiana 

Northern  Ohio 

Northwestern  German 

Northwestern  Indiana 

Ohio 

Oregon 

FhiladelphU 

Pittobufg 

Proyidence 

Bock  BlTor 

Sooth  Carolina 

Sontheastem  Indiana 

Sonthem  Illinois 

Southwestern  Gterman 

St.  Louis 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestViiginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington. 

Wisconsio 

Wyoming 

Total 

Last  year 


68 
185 

99 
194 

98 
186 
286 
187 
188 


13 

44 

115 

187 

908 

87 

98 

368 

130 

63 

45 

98 

317 

33 

138 

117 

97 

85 

19  I 

17 

88 

188 

311 

118 

89 

96 

41 

14 

176 

316 

180 

163 

313 

819 

18 

143 

188 

95 

187 

163 

66 

198 

850 

143 

208 

40 

110 

141 

99 

110 

78 

88 

851 

160 

118 

86 

86 

104 

129 

107 

170 

177 


8,880 
8,481 


194 

171 

68 

98 

87 

313 

177 

lOT 

118 

300 

11 

189 

196 

185 

147 

30 

71 

850 

80 

138 

89 

183 

830 

85 

800 

890 

188 

198 

40 
188 

89 
847 
139 

98 
176 

40 

13 
185 
186 

76 
173 
188 
339 

35 
370 
183 

68 
196 
837 

56 
853 
887 

95 
379 
157 
143 
886 
185 
369 
119 

63 
183 
198 

64 

89 
117 
385 
185 
133 
148 
196 


10,840 
9,899 


9.756 
89.897 
10,318 

6,983 
10.198 
38,696 
86.564 
19,237 
38,340 
81,476 
645 
10.369 
15,798 
81.871 
85,843 

3,861 
10,697 
88,115 
10,883 
81.188 

6,956 
34,687 
84,885 
665 
37,TO7 
80,883 
11,119 

19,608 

1,776 
13,633 
18,406 
84,586 
10,153 
10,951 
18,007 

8,973 
870 
38,644 
88,666 
13,736 
81.160 
40,743 
88.343 

3,881 
89,719 
19,134 

7,786 
19,581 
84,387 

4,815 
87.884 
60,786 
17,809 
81,409 
83,679 
83,415 
84.489 

8,878 
17,088 
10,531 

4,170 
80,980 
17,955 
11,618 

4,883 
88,418 
86,100 
13.306 
88,043 
18,876 
84,570 


1J»»,988 
1,956,115 


Of  the  members,  1,114,712  are  in  fall  con- 
nection, and  184,226  are  '^  probationers." 
The  number  of  chnrches  is  12,048^,  against 
11,692  the  preceding  year.  Their  valne  is 
$47,253,067.  The  number  of  parsonages  is 
8,968,  against  8,811  the  previous  year.  Their 
value,  $686,280. 


The  namber  of  Sandaj-echools  is  16,898^, 
against  15,885^  last  year ;  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 184,596;  soholan,  1,179,984;  volumefl  in 
libraries,  2,781,480.  The  number  of  adult  bap- 
tisms was  61,147;  of  children,  47,509.  Con- 
ference clahnante,  $129,777.06 ;  Hiarfonary 
Society,  $630,168.20  ;  Church  extension, 
$61,565.79 ;  Tract  Society,  $21,812.28 ;  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  $98,048.85 ;  Sunday-«ehool 
Union,  $21,271.45. 

A  correspondence  was  held,  during  Kay, 
between  a  committee  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
reference  to  an  eventuai  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Church.  In  introducing  them- 
selves to  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  South, 
the  Northern  bishops  said : 

It  seems  to  us  that^  as  the  dlTision  of  those  Churches 
of  our  oountiT  whioh  are  of  like  &ith  and  order 
has  been  proauctive  of  eviL  so  the  reunion  of  itum 
would  be  productive  of  gooo.  Aa  the  main  eauae  of 
the  separation  has  been  removed,  so  has  the  chief 
obstacle  of  the  restoration. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
began  the  disunion,  diould  not  be  the  laat  to  adiSeve 
the  reunion ;  and  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  ohief 
pastors  of  the  separated  bodies  if  thoy  widted  until 
their  flocks  prompted  them  to  the  union  which  both 
the  love  of  coantrr  and  of  religion  invoke,  and  which 
the  providence  ox  Qod  seems  to  render  inevitable  at 
no  distant  day. 

Another  letter  thus  stated  the  origin  and  ob- 

iect  of  this  proposition,  and  the  position  of  the 
[ethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  reference  to  it : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh.  held  in  £ne,  Pla.,  in 
June,  1865,  we  made  and  published  the  following 
declaration  :  That  the  great  cause  which  lad  to  the 
separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
oftliis  country  and  of  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Church, 
South,  has  passed  away,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  shall  be  but  one  organization, 
whioh  shall  embrace  the  whole  Methodist  fiunily  in 
the  United  States. 

Tiiis  dedantion  was  nuule  in  good  faith,  and  shows 
what  were  then  our  sentiments  and  feelinirs,  and 
was  deemed  by  us  as  the  utmost  we  were  authorized 
to  say  or  do  on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

Although  our  late  General  Conference  did  not  di« 
rectly  authorize  us  to  take  further  specific  action  in 
the  matter,  yet  we  Judge  that  some  ot  ite  acta  justify 
advanced  steps  on  our  part. 

In  our  quadrennial  address  to  the  General  Con- 
ference we  referred  to  the  declaration  above  quoted, 
and  no  exception  was  taken  to  it  by  that  body. 

The  General  Conftrenoe,  to  promote  the  union  of 
Methodistic  Churches,  ^>pointed  a  eommisaion  oon- 
sisting  of  eight  memben  of  that  body  and  the  biahopa 
of  the  Church,  who  were  ^*  empowered  to  treat  with 
a  similar  commission  from  any  other  Methodist 
Church  '*  that  may  desire  a  union  with  us. 

We  have  understood  that  there  were  in  the  minda  of 
many  of  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Method- 
ist JSpisoopal  Church,  South,  reasons  why  they  con- 
sider it  unsuitable  for  them  to  initiate  measures  to 
efifect  a  reunion  of  the  two  Churches. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  if  they  were  one  in  both 
spirit  and  organization,  much  more  could  be  acoom- 
plished  for  ue  interests  of  humanity  and  for  the 
glory  of  God,  we  are  desirous  of  doing  all  we  con- 
siatently  can  to  promote  a  reunion  on  terms  alike 
honorable  to  both  Churches  and  lu  the  spirit  of  oar 
Divine  Lord. 
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The  bisiiops  intimated  that  the  commission       It  reprehended  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 

spoken  of  voold  probably  be  ready  to  treat  missionaries  and  agents  who  have  been  sent 

with  a  similar  commission  which  mightf  be  ap-  South,  and  engaged  (as  it  alleges)  in  disinte- 

pointed  by  the  Sonthern  General  Conference.  gp*ftting  and  absorbing  their  societies,  and  have 

The  reply  of  the  Sonthern  bishops  was  taken  possession  of  their  houses  of  worship, 
quite  long.  It  recited  their  regret  for  the  con-  and  expressed  readiness  to  remedy  any  of- 
troyersies  that  have  prevailed,  and  their  dis-  fences  **  against  the  law  of  love"  committed  by 
porition  to  cooperate  in  bringing  abont  a  bet-  those  under  the  appointment  of  the  Church, 
ter  state  of  things,  even  greater,  they  intimated.  South.  It  concluded  by  saying : 
than  that  oftheKorthem  Church.  It  suggested  ^-We  have  no  authority  to  determine  any 
that  the  estabfishment  of  fraternal  feelings  thing  as  to  the  *  propriety,  practicability,  and 
and  relations  between  the  two  Churches  would  methods  *  of  reunion  of  the  Churches  represent- 
be  a  necessary  precedent  to  reunion.  It  csJled  ed  by  you  and  onrselvea." 
attention  to  a  measure  to  effect  fi'atemal  rela-  The  commission  appointed,  in  pursuance  of 
tions,  which  was  started  several  years  ago,  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference  of 
by  the  Southern  Church  dispatching  a  visit-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  confer  with 
iBg  delegate  (the  Kev.  Dr.  Pierce),  to  the  the  representatives  of  other  Methodist  bodies, 
Northern  General  Conference,  to  offer  the  met  by  appointment,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
estabUshment  of  fraternal  relations  and  inter-  delphia,  November  28,  1869.  A  commission 
course ;  to  the  fsilure  of  his  mission,  and  his  fW>m  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
declaration,  consequent  thereupon,  that  that  Church  also  met  in  conference  with  this  corn- 
effort  was  the  final  advance  that  would  be  mission,  and  presented  a  paper  containing  a 
made  by  the  Church,  South,  toward  reunion,  proposition  for  the  union  of  the  two  churches 
but  that  it  wonld  be  ready  to  receive  a  re-  represented,  with  a  draft  of  the  terms  and 
newed  proposition  for  fraternal  relations  at  conditions  upon  which  it  should  be  made. 
any  time,  and  cordially  entertain  one  based  on  Most  of  the  terms  and  conditions  proposed  by 
the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  of  1844.  The  Church  adhered  to  Zion  Church  were  accepted  by  those  of  the 
the  words  of  hia  declaration.    It  continues :  Methodist   Episcopal   Church,  when,  at  the 

suggestion  of  the  latter,  the  paper  was  with- 

You  My  "  that  the  ffreat  cauM  which  led  to  the  drawn,  for  modifications, 
wpantionfrom  us,  of  boththe  Wetleyan  Method-         At  thA  anhnAnTiPnt  mAAtinff  the  nunAr  war 
i«U  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal        ^^  V^%  subsequent  meetmgine  paper  was 

Church,  South,  hai  passed  away."    If  we  undSr-  presented  ag^n,  modified.    Ihe  subject  was 

stand  ^our  reference,  we  so  far  oiffer  fh>m  you  in  canvassed,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  feel  that 

this  opinion,  that  it  may  help  any  ne^tiations  here-  there  would  probably  be  found  no  insuperable 

after  taking  place,  to  restate  our  position.    Slavery  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummating  the 

WIS  not,  m  any  proper  sense,  the  cause,  but  the  oo-  ^,«„^<.«.j  „«:,>«      -d^*  «<.  ««aU1«a«  ^^  ♦ki*^»«^ 

cMion  only,  J^thrt  separation,  the  necessity  of  Proposed  union.    But,  as  neither  of  the  com- 

which  we  regretted  as  much  as  you.    But  certain  missions  had  any  power  either  to  consummate 

principles  were  developed  in  relation  to  the  political  the  union  or  to  commit  their  several  churches 

a^ecto  ofthatquoation,  involving  the  right  of  eoclesi-  to  any  definite  line  of  action,  and  as  the  time 

S«^.?  ^  ^^"^  v2?  1?!?™^\Ti?*"  '^'?f  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
outsMieof  their  proper  jurisdiction,  which  we  coTild  v  ^v  i.  ja*  •  v-*  ^x  •*  j  j 
not  accept ;  and  m  a  case  arising,  certwn  construe-  "^oth  bodies  is  somewhat  remote,  it  was  deemed 
tions  of  the  constitutional  powers  and  preroeatives  not  advisable  by  either  party  to  proceed  further 
of  the  General  Conference  were  assumed  and  acted  at  this  time,  but  to  ac^oum,  to  meet-  again  at 
on,  whieh  we  «>n8idered  oppressive  and  destructive  or  before  the  sessions  of  the  two  General  Con- 
or the  rights  of  the  numerical  minority  repreeented  ftv-«„^aa  s^  V«ir  iftTQ 
mthstfighestjudicatoiyoftheChuiclLThatwhich  ferences  m  May,  1872. 

yon  are  pleased  to  call,  no  doubt  sincerely  thinking        The  spirit  of  the  proceedings  on  both  sides 

itso/*thegreatcause"  of  separation  exUted  in  the  was  kind,   conciliatory,  and  frank.      It  was 

Chuich  from  its  oiganization,  and  yet  for  silly  years  conceded  by  the  commission  of  the  African 

hS!ISi2''  T^J^""-   ^""V}^  -^"^  ii!2S®f'  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  that,  in  case 

meidentaUy  evolved  m  connection  with  it,  began  to  ^-  ^  „«:^«  iLs« «^^« «««,«. «*^wi   «i«a<»  ^.».,i{ 

beput  Into  practice,  then  the  separation  (JmeT  ^^  ?  ^^o»  ^^^«  consummated,  their  organi- 

We  cannot  think  you  mean  to  offend  us  when  you  zation,  as  the  lesser  body,  would  be  absorbea 

fP^  of  our  having  separated  from  you.  and  put  ua  into  the  greater,  thus  losing  its  identity.     To 

mtte  same  category  wi^  a  m|dl  My  of  sohUna^  this  they  did  not  object,  provided  proper  as- 

S^SiTkSSLV^Sm  ?^^  aid  to  surances  were  given  that  the  colored  element 

keep  the  important  fact  o?  history  prominent,  that  ^  *^Q  consolidated  body  ahould  be  duly  rec- 

^e  separated  from  you  in  no  sense  in  which  you  did  ognized  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Church, 

not  aerate  ftom  us.     The  separation  was  by  com-  and  to  that  condition  the  commissioners  of  the  • 

^^t^^'^^i^^^'S^MiZ:X  <!ther  party  made  no  olvection.    Inaeparatmg 

on  this  basis.  w^wju*  »  buwvmiua  upuv  wmjr  ^jj^  members  of  the  two  commissions  seemed 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  controversies  and  tem-  to  feel  assured  that,  unlese  some  unforeseen  hin- 


not  entirely  heyond  the  control  of  the  chief  pastora  ?"  ,•:""  ':''""''  "^   T   ^iJTrL7^SJ^  .Xrt^^  J 

0'  the  separated  bodibs.    To  this  end  we  invite  your  hodies  into  one,  by  the  concurrent  action  of 

concurrence  and  cooperation.  the  two  General  Conferences. 
Vol.  IX.— 28.    ▲ 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1868,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  vote  of  the  laity  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  lay  representation  was 
taken  during  the  month  of  June,  and  the  vote 
of  the  clergy  was  taken  in  the  conferences 
which  subsequently  met  during  the  year.  The 
vote  was  much  smaller  than  either  party  had 
anticipated  it  would  be,  calling  out  hardly  a 
fourth  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  Church, 
although  men  and  women  among  the  laity,  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  migority,  were  alike 
admitted  to  vote.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
a  part  of  the  conferences  have  yet  held  their 
session,  through  which  only  the  complete  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  vote  could  be  obtained,  the 
full  statement  pf  the  vote  has  not  yet  been 
made..  It  is  known,  however,  to  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  lay  representation.  In 
November  the  full  vote  of  42  conferences 
footed  up  for  lay  delegation,  106,571 ;  against 
it,  63,025.  The  full  vote  of  the  whole  Church 
is  estimated  at  over  200,000,  of  which  the  pro- 
portion of  votes  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
new  rule  maintains  about  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  above  footing. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference called  for  approval,  not  only  by  the 
vote  of  a  minority  of  the  laity  voting  on  the 
question^  but  also  by  three-fourths  of  the  minis- 
ters votmg  in  the  annual  conferences.  The 
following  is  the  statement  of  the  voting  in  the 
conferences  which  met  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  year : 


CONFERENCE. 


Alabama 

California 

Central  Qennan. . . . 
Central  IlUnola..... 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Detroit. 

Delaware 

Dee  Moinen 

East  Genesee 

Erie 

Genesee 

Georria 

Holsfon 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

NeTada 

Northwest  Indiana. 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  Qennan 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Bock  River , 

Southern  nUnois. . . 
Soatheast  Indiana,. 
Southwest  Qennan. 

Tennessee , 

Upper  Iowa 

West  Wisconsin... 
Wisconsin 


TotaL 3,514 


For. 

AfidBit. 

14 

■  • 

«7 

19 

65 

13 

107 

80 

66 

88 

03 

88 

10 

•  « 

lai 

36 

87 

1 

76 

8 

133 

87 

144 

64 

70 

13 

89 

•  • 

63 

•  • 

189 

15 

60 

83 

8» 

8 

M 

44 

85 

7 

6 

5 

61 

89 

66 

48 

68 

3 

78 

68 

88 

IS 

109 

33 

86 

16 

76 

6 

63 

3 

88 

■  • 

118 

6 

69 

14 

118 

4 

3,514 

608 

TotaL 


14 
66 
67 

137 
94 

131 
10 

168 
88 
79 

150 

308 
83 
89 
63 

154 
98 
90 

138 
93 
10 

100 

114 
70 

135 
46 

133 

109 
81 
65 
88 

131 
88 

133 


8,183 


This  gives,  so  far,  three-fourths  and  172  votes 
to  spare. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  parent  Ifls* 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
B.  C,  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  January  10th 
and  11th,  and  was  an  occanon  of  nnivei^  in- 
terest. Appropriate  discourses  were  preached 
in  all  the  Methodist  churches. 

The  Bev.  Bishop  Ames,  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society,  in  his  addrebs,  said : 

There  is  much  Sn  the  past  history  of  our  mis8ionar3r 
OTvanlzation  that  calls  lor  thankAunesa.  JTust  about 
Any  rears  ago  this  society  was  orsanixed.  Ita  income 
for  tne  flnt  year  was  only  eic-ht  hundred  dollars. 
We  have  collected  and  expended  from  the  oommenoe- 
mont  about  eight  millions,  and  not  one  dollar  has 
been  paid  into  the  treaannr  that  has  not  been  satia- 
faotoruy  accounted  for.  No  draft  has  ever  been  pro- 
tested, nor  has  the  society  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  1^ 
dishonesty  of  any  agent.  This  graat  revenue— for  it 
is  now  the  largest  revenue  collected  by  any  reli^ons 
oraanization  in  the  United  States — is  colle^edby  the 
voluntary  action  of  Uie  pastors  of  the  ohurohea.  We 
have  no  financial  or  soliciting  a^nts.  In  virtue  of 
his  office  as  pastor,  the  minister  is  ohaiged  with  the 
responsibili^  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
missionary  cause,  and  mulriTig  oolleotions  to  snaksin 
it,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety hardly  three  cents  out  of  a  hundred  are  expended 
to  pay  those  who  perform  executive  duties.  We  have 
three  secretaries  at  New  York,  and  we  pay  a  book- 
keeper, for  keepinff  the  accounts  of  the  general  treas- 
ury, five  hundred  aoUars  a  year.  That,  with  the  ne* 
cessary  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  office, 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  charge  brought  against  the 
general  treasury  for  the  administration  of  the  afiairs 
of  this  great  society. 

The  General  Conference  of  1868  appointed 
a  commission  of  ministers  and  laymen,  with 
full  authority  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect 
on  it  suitable  builaings,  to  afford  more  spacious 
accommodations  for  the  use  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, Missionary  Society,  and  other  oonnec- 
tional  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  a  milUon  of  dollars. 
The  commission,  after  a  careftil  survey  of  sites 
and  buildings,  purchased  a  building,  just  erected 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street 
The  building  is  a  very  Uu*ge  and  elegant  one. 
The  price  paid  was  $900,000. 

The  Church  Extension  Societ7  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  organized  by  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  of  1864,  and 
incorporated  during  the  foUowing  year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislatore.  It  depends  for  its 
income  on  annud  collections  in  tiie^  churches, 
which  go  to  form  a  general  fond,Vnl^ect  to 
annual  distribution,  and  on  donations  and  be- 
quests, which  are  applied  to  create  a  perpetual 
loan  fimd,  to  be  loaned  without  interest  to 
church  societies,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $5,000. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society  till  November,  1868, 
were  abont  $126,000.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  November  16,  1869,  were  $66.- 
592.93,  and  the  disbursements  $59,741.34. 
During  that  year  aid  was  extended  by  dona- 
tion to  sixty-five  churches,  in  twenty-three 
difiTerent  States  and  Territories,  and  by  loans 
to  fourteen  churches  in  eight  different  States 
and  Territories. 
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Additional  snbscriptions  and  pledges  to  the  Children's  Fond,  appropriating  the  interest  to 

loan  fond  of  the  Society  have  been  secured  to  .  assist  meritorious  Snnday-school  scholars  in 

the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  additional  cash  to  obtaining  a  more  advanced  education.     The 

the  ajnount  of  $10,000.   The  methods  and  ptlans  Centenary  Fund  amoonts  to  $24,825.44,  and 

of  the  Society  (says  the  Treasurer),  especially  the  Chilcben's  Fund  to  $56,674.40. 

in  connection  with  the  loan  fond,  are  winning  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Tract  Society  held 

the  confidence  and  interest  of  mends  of  the  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  December 

Church  everywhere.    The  foundations  of  the  10th.    The  grants  in  tracts  and  money  made 

Society  are  secure,  and  the  growth,  though  during  the  year  amounted  to  $5,689.    The  cir- 

Ies9  rapid  than  the  demands  upon  the  Board  ciQation  of  The  Good  2few9,  a  monthly  Sunday- 

reqnire,  is  healthy.  school   paper,  had   reached   an    average  of 

The  contributions  asked  to  meet  the  appro-  72,200  copies.    The  total  receipts,  including  a 

griations  for  1870  are  fixed  at  $112,900.    The  balance  on  hand,  January  1, 1869,  of  $444.17, 

ociety  resolved,  at  its  last  meeting,  that  no  were  $18,975.71,  and  the  expenditures,  $11,- 

resolation  passed  by  the  General  Committee,  869.46 ;  balance  on  hand,  $2,606.25.    A  dis- 

shall  he  so  construed  as  to  prevent  twenty  crepancy  of  $2,000  appeared  by  comparing  the 

percent,  of  all.  the  collections  received  being  minutes  of  the  last  annual  report  with  the 

reserved  for  a  special  relief  fimd,  to  be  used  present  report  of  the  treasurer.    The  book- 

for  the  benefit  of  the  most  necessitous  cases,  keeper  explained  that  the  discrepancy  was 

as  they  ma^  occur  in  any  part  of  the  work.  owing  to  the  inappropriate  time  of  holding  the 

The  -Society  is  about  issuing  registered  six  annual  meeting,  whicn  compelled  the  leaving 

per  centr  bonds,  and  claims  that,  with  no  busi-  out  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  De- 

ness  indebtedness  to  apeak  of^  it  has  an  annual  cember  in  each  year;  but  that  the  quarterly  or 

income  from  collections  of  over  $50,000,  bonds  the  printed  annual  report  would  snow  every 

and  mortgages  amounting  to  over  $40,000,  thing  complete. 

pledges  on  Uie  loan-fund  to  over  $100,000,  all  The  Anniversary  of  the  SDuday-school  Union 
of  which  will  be  constantly  increasing.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in 
The  Boston  Theological  Seminary  at  Bos-  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  October  80th  to  Novem- 
ton,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institntcu  at  Evans-  ber  8d.   The  statistics  are  as  follows :  Sunday- 
ton,  m.,  and  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  .  schools,  16,084 ;  oflioers  and  teachers,  191,869 ; 
at  Ma^son,  N.  J.,  have  together  fourteen  in-  .  scholars,  1,165.914;  volumes  in  library,  2,749,- 
stmctors,  ten  lecturers,  and  ^Ye  special  in-  .  547 ;    Bible  classes,  24,282 ;  in^t  scholars, 
stmctors  Qn  the  Boston  Seminary).    The  num-  169,877;  total  expenses  for  schools,  $424,696.- 
ber  of  staaents  was,  by  the  last  catalogue,  206 ;  .  59 ;  raised  /or  Sunday-school  Union,  $21,286.- 
volnmea  in  library,  17,000 ;  property  and  en-  02 :  conversions,  41,708. 
dowmentfl,  $1,1092684.     The  Baker  Theolo-  Keports  were   current  in  September,  ap- 
gical  Institute  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  three  parently  founded  upon  examinations   which 
professors  and  twenty-six  students ;  the  Mar-  nad  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  agents  into 
tin  Mission  histitute,  atFrankfort-on-the-Main,  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  of  irregulari- 
Germany,  has  two  professors,  and  buildings  ties  in  the  management  of  special  departments 
worth  $25,000.    The  Thomson  Biblical  Insti-  ofthe  Methodist  Book  Concern,  through  which 
tute,  at  New  Orleans,  was  opened  in  1866.  it  had  failed  to  realize  as  large  profits  to  the 
The  latest  statistics  of  tilie  literary  institu-  benevolent  funds  as  the  Church  was  entitled 
tions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  make  to  expect  from  it    The  matter  was  brought 
the  number  of  universitieB  and  colleges  28,  \  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  appointed 
and  of  academies  and  seminaries  85 ;  mstruc-  .  by  the  General  Conference  (called  the  Book 
tors  in  universities  and  colleges,  158 ;    stu-  Committee^  who.  after  an  examination  of  two 
dents,  5,200  ;   instructors  in  academies  and  weeks,  availing  tnemselves  also  of  a  previous 
seminaries,  504 ;  students,  14,100.    Value  of  examination  by  a  sub-committee,  reported  in 
university  and  college  buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  November: 

$1,824,774 ;  endowments,  $8,016,100 ;  property  j.  ^ha^  it  ^  ^  deliberate  judgment  that  the  laEt 

invested  in  academies  and  semmanes,  over  exhibit  of  the  agents  is  a  true  and  reliable  statement 

$2,000^00 ;  making  the  total  capital  invested  of  the  financial  responsLbllity  and  solvenoy  of  the 

in  education  nearly  $7,000,000.  ^o°Hr^^*'51™  '1%"^  '^^''f  >,...  ^..n*i,f  «.««.  .«^ 

The  Boajd  of  Waticin  of  the  Methodist  otL'^^l^^^^^^.W^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Episcopal  Church  was  oiganized  by  the  General  through  papei^ealers  or  middle-men,  ^et  it  does  not 

Conference  of  1868.    Its  duty  is  to  take  charge  appear  by  any  facta  before  the  oonmiittee  that  the 

of  property  ^ven  for  educational  purposes,  and  Concern  has  suffered  any  serious  loss  by  such  mode 

particularly  of  theCentenjuyEducationd^^^^  ^°^^i^  fhTiLvlsVtion  of  the  aifai™  and  busi- 

to  mvest  It,  and  appropriate  the  mterest  only  ^^sb  of  the  bindery  has  satisfied  the  committee  that 

to :  first,  aid  young  men  preparing  for  the  for-  there  has  been  great  mismanagament  in  this  depart- 

eign  missionary  work  of  the  Church ;  second,  ment,  and  that  serious  losses  have  occurred  therein. 


tntions ;  fourth,  to  aid  the  universities,  semina-    ofthe  committee  and  command  the  confidence  ofthe 
ries,  and  academies.    It  also  takes  care  of  the    public. 
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The  investigation  will  be  continued. 

II.  Other  Methodist  Bodies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States- — ^The  statistics  of  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  United  States  are  given  in  the 
MethodUt  Almanac  for  1870  as  foflows : 

M.  B.  Church  South,  about 8,540  8,968  685,040 

African  M.  B.  Chnrcb 660  1,600  800,000 

African  M.  B.  Zion  Chnrcb 604     164,000 

Hetbodiat  ProtesUDt 428     78,000 

The  MethodUt  Church 684  444  49,080 

Wealeyan  Metbodiat 880     80,000 

FreeMethodlat..... 85     4,880 

Bible  UnloD •••;. 

PrimitlTe  Methodist 80     8,000 

III.  EvAwoEUOAL  Association. — ^The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Evangelical  Association,  in  1869, 
were  as  follows:  annual  conferences,  16;  Itin- 
erant preachers,  681 ;  local  preachers,  890 ; 
church  members,  66,166 ;  probationers,  2,446 ; 
adults  baptized,  1,062 ;  children  baptized, 
6,261  ;  Sunday-schools,  962  ;  sunday-school 
scholars,  48,688. 

IV.  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohubch  nr  Can- 
ada.— ^The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada  comprises  three  conferences :  Niagara, 
Ontario,  and  Bay  Quinte.  The  statistics  of 
the  three  conferences  are  as  follows :  Niagara, 
members,  7,660— ministers,  Y6 ;  Ontario,  mem- 
bers, 6,882— ministers,  69 ;  Bay  Quinte,  mem- 
bers, 6,627— ^ministers  78;  miibng  a  total  of 
19,669  members  and  208  ministers.  There  are 
228  Sunday-schools,  1,787  officers  and  teach- 
ers, and  11,207  scholars,  among  whom  there 
have  been,  during  the  year,  292  conver- 
sions. 

V.  Weslktatt  Methodists  in  Canada. — 
The  Canadian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
closed  its  session  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June 
11th.  The  membership  was  reported  to  be 
62,000 — an  Increase  over  last  year  of  2,166. 
There  are  68,024  Sunday-schocu  scholars— an 
increase  of  1,703.  Of  these  scholars,  4,467  are 
members  of  the  church.  Of  the  Sunday-school 
officers  and  teachers  (7,691  in  number),  6,684 
are  church-members. 

The  report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
conference  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts, induding  £1,000  from  the  parent  So- 
ciety, was  $82,474.  The  missions  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  are :  Indian  missions,  28 ; 
missions  in  British  Columbia  and  Red  Biver, 
6 ;  German,  6 ;  French,  4 ;  domestic  missions, 
186.  The  membership  of  the  various  missions 
embraces  4,118  Indians,  287  Germans,  68 
French,  14,497  on  the  domestic  missions,  86 
in  Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  166 
in  British  Columbiar— making  a  total  of  17,091 
in  church-fellowship.  These  are  supplied  by 
186  missionaries,  besides  which  there  are  on 
the  Indian  mission  16  interpreters,  16  day- 
schools,  and  16  teachers — ^making  a  total  paid 
agency  of  228. 

This  body  is  a  branch  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  connection,  and  the  conference 
is  subordinate  to  the  British  Conference. 

VI.  Weslbtan  Methodist  Connection  op 
Great  Brtfain. — ^The  following  are  the  gen- 
eral statistics  of  Wesleyan  Methodism : 


MMmtan. 

Onlild. 

Tcm: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland,  Jnclading  the  mis- 
■ions 

845,6M 

10,650 

66,808 

1,966 

67,860 

14,008 

80,596 

687 

6,906 

170 

8,968 

8,017 

1^ 

tew 

174 

Foreign  Missions 

8» 

French  Oonferonce 

85 

Aostralasian  ConfersDce... 

Canada  Conference 

Bastem  British  American 
Conftrence. 

SIS 
M9 

Total 

667,900 

40,619 

6,157 

The  amounts  raised  from  all  soaroeB  for  the 
fonds  of  the  Wesleyan  conneotlon  of  En^ni 
according  to  the  last  pubUshed  reporta,  wer^ 
as  follows : 

£       a.  (L 

Foreign  Missions. 146.M9    7   ^ 

TheoMgical  Instttntion 10,880  16  9 

Contingent  Fmd : 

Yearly  collection 7,407  18  8 

Congregational  collection 6,456    7  6 

Meetings  and  subscriptions 0,286  16  9 

Circuits  toward  the  support  of  their 

Home  missionaries,  legacies,  etc 6,677  11  t 

General  chapel  fhnd 7,1776  19  II 

Bdncatlon  ftmd 10,1^4  M  % 

Wom-ont  ministers lfi,888   0  8 

Knlpwood  A  Woodhonse  Orore  Schools  15,748  14  7 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionarj 
Society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  May  Sd,  WU- 
liam  McArthnr,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  the  chfur,  who 
made  a  hrief  hnt  comprehensive  address.  He 
stated  that  the  Society  had  704  stations,  5,701 
preaching-places  and  chapels,  987  mioaionaries, 
and  in  their  schools  upward  of  174,000  scholars. 
"What  a  wonderful  machinery  is  thiol"  he 
said.  "In  looking  at  onr  various  stations 
tliroughout  the  world,  we  cannot  form  a  suffi- 
cient estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
going  on  in  this  respect.  Take^  for  instance, 
ierra  Leone ;  we  have  9  missionaries  there, 
hut  we  have  126  local  preachers,  and  we  have 
223  Sahhath-school  teachers.  In  the  Friendlj 
Islands  we  have  only  19  regular  missionaries, 
hut  we  have  841  local  preachers  and  747  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  In  Feej  ee  we  have  58  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  hut  we  have  477  local 
preachers  and  1,780  Sunday-school  teachers. 
It  has  heen  the  peculiar  glory  of  Methodism 
that  it  has  enlisted  an  amount  of  lay  agency  that 
no  other  church  in  the  world  has  ever  done.*' 
The  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks  read  the  report,  showing 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
have  heen  £146,249  7s.  8d.  The  expenditures 
have  heen  £146,071 18s.  2d. 

The  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  occupy  extensive  districts 
in  Europe,  Asia,  AMca,  America,  Australasia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  missions  under 
the  direct  charge  of  the  Society  are  classified 
in  twenty-seven  districts,  and  include  195 
churches,  1,978  chapels  and  other  preaching 
places,  288  missionaries  and  assistants,  5,691 
suhordinates,  paid  and  unpaid  agents,  65,802 
memhers,  6,908  "on  trial," and 51,980 scholars 
in  the  Sunday-schools. 

A  larg^  portion  of  the  missions,  however, 
have  relation  to  the  local  conferences.  These 
have  504  churches,  4,842  chapels  and  other 
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preaching-places,  711  miBsionaries  and  assist-  1861 ;  reelected  1867,  for  the  term  from  1867 

ants,  18,949   subordinates,  paid  and  unpiud  to  1871 ;  Vice-President,  Lerdo  de  Tejada. 

agents,  88,385  members,  10,000  ^^  on  trial,"  and  The  area  is  about  778,144  square  mUes.  The 

122,791  Sonday-sehool  scholars.  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 

The  jubilee  fund  is  now  closed,  £175,000  amounted  to  9,089,254^  distributed  among  the 

liaTing  been  colleoted  upon  it.  different  States  as  follows: 

The  number  of  Wesley  an  Sundaj-sohools  in    Fedeimi  District....  assjsoo  Micboacan 6i8,03a 

* '"  " ' Morelos 191,409 

NaoToLeon 171,000 

Oaxaca 001,860 

Paebia 997,788 

Qneretaro 1M,648 

Son  Luis  PolMi....  807,785 

SiiuOoa 161,157 

Sonora 147,188 

Tabasco 88,703 

TanusnUpaa 107,547 

Tlascala 177,914 

Vera  Onus 880,971 

Yucatan tBi,686 

Zacatscas 880,077 


Great  Britain  is  5,828 ;  of  teachers,  108,411 ;  ^g^(St*|rt***(^u:  *'^™ 

of  scholars,  601,801 — an  increase  on  the  pre-      fomU si,ooo 

vious  year  of  19,781.    The  number  of  week-    gjyipe<Ae iS'oS 

day  schools  is  698,  with  119,070 pupils.    The  cblhulbii::;.''.'.:::  itRoS 

amount  of  Government  aid  to  Wesleyan  day-    CoabaiU .'.'.....   67leei 

schools  was  £33,611.     The  Normal  Training-  SSS*^"  ;.  •.::::  m^m 

School,  at  Westminster,  numbers  182  students.  OuanaJMo! '.'.'. '.'.'.'!  874,000 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers'    §J£^ gj;gj 

Mntnal  Aid  Association  of  Great  Britain  num-  jaUsra!'.'.'.*.'. '.'.'. !.'.'!  Sitsso 

bers  2, 1 10  members.    Its  objects  are  to  afford    Mexico !  699,810 

relief  to  its  members  during  periods  of  sickness  The  number  of  public  and  private  schools  in 

and  old  age,  and  idso  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  *  the  year  1869  was  reported  as  3,742,  with  276,- 

for  their  decent  interment  at  death.    The  total  854  pupils,  and  showed  a  proportion  of  about 

amounts  paid  for  these  objects  since  the  for-  one  pupil  to  every  82.78  of  the  population.   The 

mation  of  the  association,  in  1849,  is  £88,492  Federal  District  has  248  schools,  with  18,195 

19s.  3d.  ^  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  pupils.    The  city  of  Mexico  has  one  pupil  to 

Association,  that  while  there  are  self-help  and  every  ten  inhabitants.    In  1795  the  Mexican 

mutual  aid  in  the  members,  their  own  contri-  territory  had  only  12  schools  for  a  population 

butions  are  supplemented  by  the  free-will  offer-  of  5,270,209  inhabitants. 

ings  of  the  churches  to  which  they  minister.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was, 

VIL  Methodist  New  0oNin£0TioN. — ^Thesta-  according  to  the  census  of  1869,  only  140,000 ; 

tistics  of  the  Methodist  New  Oonnection  are :  although  a  Mexican  statistician,  Orozco  y  Berra, 

U  districts,  60  circuits,  9  missions,  155  preach-  in  1865,  estimated  it  at  200,000.    The  other 

ers,  and  26,309  members,  in  England;  7  circuits  large  cities  of  the  republic  had,  according  to 

and  stations,  8  missionaries,  and  678  members,  Orozoo  y  Berra,  in  1865,  the  following  popula- 

in  Ireland;  and  97  missionaries  and  8,719  mem-  tion:    Puebla,  76,000;   Guadali^Jara,   70,000; 

bers  in  the  missions.  Guaniguato,  63,000;   Queretaro,  48,000;  Ma- 

VIII.  TlNrrBD  Methodist  Fees  Chttbohes. —  tamoras,  41,000 ;  Jalapa,  87,200 ;  Vera  Cruz, 
The  statistics  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  87^040. 

Clmrches  are:  Itinerant  preachers,  312;  local  The  budget  for  the  year  1868  to  1869  esti- 
preachers,  8,445;  members,  68,062;  Sunday-  mated  the  revenue  at  $18,219,708,  and  the  ex- 
school  scholars,  152,816.  penditure  at  (18,694,438.    In  the  budget  for 

IX.  Prdotivb  Methodists. — ^The  statistics  the  year  1869-1870,  the  revenue  is  estimated 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Oonnection  are:  at  (18,285,513.  The  public  debt,  on  August 
TraTellmg  preachers,  948 ;  members,  161,229 ;  1, 1865  (according  to  Martinis  iS%at«raian>  Yectr- 
Sonday-school  scholars,  258,857.  .B^oi;),  amounted  to  (817,857,250.  The  imports' 

X.  BtBLB  Ohbjstians. — The  statistics  of  the  from  England,  in  1867,  were  valued  at  £820,- 
Blble  Christian  denomination  are:  Itinerant  000  sterling;  the  exports  to  England  at  £810,- 
preacbers,  254;  local  preachers,  1,759;  mem-  000;  the  commerce  with  England  constituted 
bers,  26,241;  "on  triflO,"  804;  Sunday-school  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
scholars,  44,221 ;  teachers,  8,918.  The  mis-  movement  of  shipping  amounts  to  about  1,000 
sionary  report  shows  an  increase  of  9  itinerant  vessels  annually,  together  of  about  100,000. 
preachers,  17  chapels,  434  members,  66  teach-  tons. 

ers,  and  1,178  scnolars.    The  income  of  the  The  telegraph  now  connects  Manzanillo  with 

^iety  amounted  to  £5,599  16s.  4d.,  and  the  Vera  Cruz  via  Colima,  Guadalajara,  and  Mexi- 

disborsements  to  £6,089  18s.  Id. ;  thus  leaving  co,  thus  opening  interoceanio  communication. 

a  deficiency  of  £440  Is.  9d.  There  are  now  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  and 

KEXIGO.*    President,  Benito  Juarez,  a  de-  249  miles  of  railroad  in  operation.    The  petro- 

scendant  of  the  Indian  race  of  Tapatecos,  bom  leum-springs  near  Espinol,  on  theTuxUa  River, 

at  Ixtlan,  State  of  Oajaca,  1807;  elected  depu-  prove  very  abundant.    A  rich  silver-mine  has 

^J  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  1846 ;  been  discovered  in  Tamaulipas.  Manufacturers 

Governor  of  Oijaca,  1848-1852;    exiled  by  are  increasing  in  wealth, 

bauta  Anna,  1853 ;  returned  to  M.exico,  1855 ;  The  second  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 

Ministerof  Justice,  1856-1858;  of  the  Interior,  which  commenced  on   September  16,   1868, 

1858;  head  of  an  insurrection  against  Presi>  ended  January  21, 1869.   Congress  five  times 

dent  Zuloaga,  1858-1859;  and  against  Presi-  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  jury  for  the  purpose 

dent  Miramon,  1859-1861 ;  elected  President,  of  fudging  of  the  guilt  of  the  following  distin- 

2l^^  geo^phlcal  Information  of  the  republic,  m  guished  Mexican  officials,  against  whom  ohar^^^ 

^«*B»cA3i  AiwuAL  CrcLop.«DiA  for  1888.  were  made:  General  Cauto,  for  the  crime  of  as- 
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gassination;  Ministers  Mejia  and  Romero,  for  tions  of  imiity  and  neighborly  Wendship, 'which  meat 

exceeding  the  authority  granted  them  by  the  always  be  beneficial  for  the  bettor  development  of  the 

n^«<.4.u,,ft.^«  ^.  rt^»».Al<,T  /i^»^»«i  T7nA,/>  Av«  commerce  of  both  countnes.    Although  our  relation* 

Constitution  or  Congress ;  General  Hnerta,  for  Yuive been mtermpted with Enropeanpowera, in cou- 

conspiring  to  OYertnm  the  present  Government,  sequence  of  theutte  war,  yet,  aa  soon  aa  miUtair 

and  General  Diego  Alvarez,  for  a  similar  crime,  operations  ceased,  we  immediately  declared  that  it, 

The  charges  in  each  case  were  dismissed,  ex-  ^7  reason  of  the  war  brought  upon  the  republic,  is 

cept  the  first.    General  Canto  having  been  snr-  werenotpoesibletocoimderthektotwatiwas^^ 

x^^^v  uii^uxoi,.    v.^*iwA»*  v/ouwvr  uoy^  WW**  oui  longer  m  existence,  still  we  should  be  disposed  to 

rendered  to  the  crimmal  courts  tor  tnal  and  celebrate  other  new  ones  upon  just  and  convenient 

punishment,  the  laws  granted  to  him  invio-  terms,  whenever  such  nation  should  desire  to  pro^iose 

lability  of  person  and  property  as  to  mem-  them.    No  other  cause  for  dispute  with  those  nation 

bers  of  Congress  nntU  that  body  shall  examine  5^**<^SP*^  S^9^  T  P^»l"*^  give  rise  to  fimh«r 

+v.«  ^i.«««^„  ««;i  .v.^,^o.»»^^  4-i;^«.^^«      T«  ^A  difficulties.     Their  cituens  have  continued  to  hxe 

the  charges  and  pronounce  thereon.    Jn  ad-  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^o^^.  y^,^  ^    n^otive  for  complaint, 

dition  to  other  laws  passed,  two  of  the  treaties  under  the  just  protection  or  our  laws.    A  new  and 

made  and  signed  by  Mr.  Romero  and  Mr.  Sew-  grand  European  power  has  already  opened  relationi 

ard  were  confirmed,  thus  settling  the  question  ^^  *^®  republic/proposing  the  celebration  of  a  oom- 

of  claims  for  the  present  and  also  that  of  the  mercial  treaty,    ^he  NortVGeman  Confed^oii 

vi  wowiioxvi.  «**«  y  v««  w  »u^  «^xr      »«vx  u  V  ii^g^nt  a  representative  to  Mexico,  who  has  been  re- 

naturahzation  of  people  movmg  from  one  conn-  eeived  with  the  proper  consideration  and  good-wHL 

try  to  another.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  upon  the  terminaticm 

Congress  passed  also  three  railroad  bills,  the  of  the  late  warlike  operations  the  administration  of 

most  important  of  which  relates  to  the  con-  *^^i  "5^^1*0  ^^"  soon  reorgamzed,  without  having 

^^^^^  Ji^A^  ♦/>  ♦i*^  TTvu^it^Y.  XTa^:^^  ««,!  i/«.—  suiTered  all  of  those  evils  which  have  befallen  other 

cession  made  to  the  English  Mexico  and  Vera  oountries  under  simihir  circumstances.    Unfortunite- 

Cruz  Kmlroaa  Company.  ^  It  was  finally^  ap-  \j^  several  instances  of  crimes  agidnst  incUvidual  te- 

proved  by  Congress,  having  been  materially  curity  occurred,  which  have  made  neeessair  the  recent 

modified.    This  great  national  enterprise  had  i^^  of  Congress,  in  order  that  such  disordi»s  may  b« 

been  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  suppressed  promptly  and  justly.    The  Goveniment 

A  Kx.  *^  i.i:  -1  If  A^  u  kL.  1  -c  ii.«  »«  has  made  use  of  the  authority  which  this  law  con- 
under  tiie  authority  of  the  "  Ainple  Faculties,"  cedes,  dictating  such  airangements  as  it  has  believed 
but  subsequently  mterfered  with  by  Congress,  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  seounng  efficacy  in  its  enforce- 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  ii\)ure  all  ment,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  prevention  of  an  abuse 
parties  interested,   including  capitalists,  con-  thereof.    The  Government  has  already  succeeded  in 

tractors,  and  workmen.    cW^finfllybe-  ^^^^^ZxtH^ifS^^^^Z 

commg  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  com-  pression  of  these  crimes  through  the  most  earnest  care 

pletion  of  the  road,  and  convinced  of  the  un-  m  its  attempts  toprevent  their  occurrenoe.    Upon  the 

wise  policy  of  their  interference   and   their  initiative  of  the  GFovemment,  Congreas  has  discussed 

procrastination,  although  at  a  late  hour,  appar-  5?14««"1^  *^e  ^^t^^®"^*  of  juries  in  the  Federal 

l»4-i«r  ;i^^.^;i  *l  ^«i,^  ^^^^A«  ^i^^^A..  -iT««  district    This  important  measure  of  improvement 

ently  desired  to  make  amends  therefor,  and  on  ^m  feeiiitate  the  prompt  and  good  adminStration  of 

the  10th  of  November  passed  the  bill  which  justice  very  much.    In  accordance  with  the  require- 

enabled  the  work  to  be  recommenced.  mentof  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  been  engaired 

Next  in  importance  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  ^"ring  the  session,  by  preferen<»,  in  acting  upon^the 

for  the  construction  of  a  railroadfrom  the  Rio  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  coming  flsc^  year.    The 

*vr    "  «  *^v  ow*«v.wvix  VI.  o  iBiAxyou  xxvuA  vu«  x»v  Q^vemmentwill  see  that  the  expenses  of  Its  admini*- 

Crrande  to  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  tration  be  in  accordance  therewith,  promismg  that,  as 

with  a  view  of  opening  the  agricultural  and  heretofore,  every  thing  shall  be  looked  after  with  reg- 

mineral  resources  of  the  adjacent  country.  ularity.    The  rebellion  which  occurred  in  Sinaloa 

At  the  session  of  Congress  commencing  in  agjinst  the  auth<MitiM  of  the  State  havinff  been  8u^^ 

Ayv^i   'p.ah^^at.^  t»».^,.  ^««  .«4^v^^»^^   i«r  «  oated,  there  results  the  peace  of  the  republic    There 

April,  President  Juarez  was  authorized,  by  a  ^  ^  ^^  excepted  some  places  in  Takaulipas.  verv 

vote  of  100  to   12,  to  recognize  the   Cuban  spareely  popukted,  where  some  rebebi  are  still  left, 

revolutionists  as  belligerents.    Congress  closed  who.  by  the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  by  tiieir 

its  session  May  81st.  The  labors  and  the  views  movmg  about  incessantly,  have  been  able  to  escspo 

of  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  the  situ-  ^^  r«  *^^P?.  »®^*  ^?.*t^?  pursuit.    The  ifw  m  re- 

..  _    ^  -,         v**^T«*«»««»xw,  w  w^xx  no  i/«w  o*!^  j^  ^  reormting,  which  Congreas  has  just  passed, 

ation  of  the  country  at  large,  are  given  m  the  ^^  p^nnit  the  preservation  of  a  fixed  numberof  the 

following  addresses  of  President  Juarez  to  the  forces  of  the  army  which,  with  valor  and  discipline, 

Mexican  Congress  and  the  President  of  Con-  has  combated  all  of  the  rebellions — showing  that  it 

rr^Q^  •  is  the  worthy  defender  of  the  CohstituUon  and  the 

r^'A-       T»      ^.       *A     ^    .                   ^  i  laws.    It  pleases  me,  citizen  deputies,  to  repeat  at  the 

CUtzen  D^utu8  :  After  having  opnsecrated  your-  ^nd  of  your  office  the  congratuIationS  which  I  have  at 

selves  to  vour  elevated  ftinctions  with  laudable  assi-  other  times  offered  you  fbr  the  Ulustrious  patriotism 

duity,  and,  for  the  pubho  .benefit,  haviM  previourty  ^jth  ^^ich  you  have  ftilfUled  your  high  dutik    You 

prorogued  as  for  as  possible  ttie  duration  of  tiiose  i^ive  the  satisfiustion  of  meriting  th?  national  grati- 

labora.  you  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  last  pe-  tude,  because  with  yx>ur  prudence  and  wisdom  you 

nod  of  your  session.    Believing  that  in  accordance  have  contributed  most  efficaciously,  after  the  pro- 

Vt"  ^i*?i-°P'"Jw'l*'*  anticipating  m  the  present  found  disturbance  caused  by  the  foreign  war,  to  the 

state  of  thinp  that  there  is  any  grave  motive  which  ^arch  of  the  republic  upon  the  road  of  peace  and  true 

makes  an  extraordmaiv  session  necessajjr  during  the  liberty,  which  constitute  the  basU  for  its  aggnmdixe- 

le^falreo^.  the  fourth  constitutional  Cfongress  tor-  ment  aid  prosperity, 

mmates  defimtely  its  labora  to-day.    This  new  proof  f     t-      j 

?Ii^tr^  At"*S'!^^«{^'''''"*?!^'^^*'^'''  ^  ^^"^  f  *l'"  The  President  of  the  Congress  replied  : 

factory.    At  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  o         .    f 

restless,  but  rather  to  look  with  confidence  upon  the  Citizen  President:  It  is  highly  satisfactory  for  the 

ftiture  of  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  world  Fourth  Constitutional  Congress  to  have  reached  the 

abroad.  regular  end  of  its  functions,  and  to  retire,  convinced 

With  the  United  States  we  preserve  the  best  rela-  that  its  labon  have  not  been  sterile  for  the  people. 
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-who  trosted  them  with  not  a  small  portion  of  their  important  principles  bj  which  the  States  should  har- 
destiny.  Chosen  under  circumstances  trolj  exoep-  monize  in  determining  their  duties.  There  did  not 
Honal,  called  to  preside  over  the  reorganization  of  a  exist  in  the  Federal  compact  the  just  and  proper  pro- 
country  in  whic^  not  onlv  the  politioil  institutiona  hibition  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  local  and 
liad  been  destroyed,  but  uio  its  nfitional  life  cruelly  differential  duties,  although  a  multitude  of  contribu- 
attacked,  it  became  necessarr  to  establish  the  bases  tlons  as  materially  grievous  as  they  are  repugnant  to 
ofgovemment  and  ofpublioaaminiBtiation;  to  change,  our  political  svstem  have  not  been  extinguiahed. 
in  a  country  rich  and  capable  of  supporting  itself,  the  The  grand  ana  beneficent  innovation  of  the  judicial 
inert  quietude  produoea  by  the  fSUi^e  of  prolonged  ^^amparo"  ag^ainst  the  violation  of  guarantees  was 
and  gigantic  struggles;  to  give  new  birth  to  confidence  sterile,  and  without  a  law  which  should  regulate  it; 
and  the  spirit  which  it  inspires  in  the  honored  ma*  the  trial  by  juries,  so  ardently  desired,  could  not  bo 
Jority  of  tne  nation;  and  to  give  all  those  labors  and  enforced  in  a  most  important  part  of  the  republic ; 
useful  enterprises  the  impulse  which  they  derive  from  there  were  wanting  bases  for  the  regulation  oi  public 
security  conceded  as  a  right,  and  from  the  guarantee  instruction;  some  lesser  reforms  in  the  system  of  mil- 
made  effective  to  every  legitimate  interest.  This  itaiy  juries  were  rejected ;  manypeople  nave  clamored 
noble  and  arduous  taak  imposed  upon  Congress  by  in  vain  for  the  erection  of  new  States;  finally,  the  in- 
the  era  in  which  it  happened  to  exist,  was  at  once  dispensable  custom  of  a  sovereign  people  of  dictating 
admirably  comprehended  thereby,  whicn  consecrated  to  its  administrators  how  they  should  dispose  of  the 
itself  most  effectually  to  the  penonnance  of  its  duty,  fhnd  derived  from  their  sweat  and  blooa.  and  how 
with  the  most  entire  good  faith  and  the  most  sincere  much  of  it  and  in  what  manner  it  should  oe  applied 
mind.  It  has  not  been  the  pretenuon  of  this  assem-  to  the  public  necessities,  was  ignored. 
bly  to  endow  the  nation  with  huge  and  wise  legis-  Congress  has  endeavored  to  provide  for  all  these 
lauTC  documents,  nor  to  introduce  great  novelties  in  exigencies,  the  importance  of  which  is  notorious,  and 
the  national  codes.  Accepting  the  mbsion — much  if  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  it  has  not  sue- 
more  useful,  if  less  ostentatious— of  aiding  the  repub-  oeeded  folly,  it  will  be  well  entitied  to  the  glory  of 
lio  in  nusing  itself  from  material  ruins,  the  price  of  having  intended  to  have  done  so.  That  which  has 
its  glorious  moral  triumph,  and  of  repairing  the  im-  been  accomplished  with  care  by  the  wa^^  of  planning 
mense  losses  sufllsred  in  so  many  and  so  obstinate  and  promotmg  public  improvements,  is  not  to  be 
wars,  it  has  preferred  to  occupy  Itself  in  resolving  despised.  The  privileges  and  subventions  for  tum- 
those  questions  of  the  moment,  which  have  arisen'  pikes,  TailToads,and  telegraphs,  have  only  been  limited 
day  after  day  from  the  abnormal  state  in  which  society  Dy  the  resources  which  it  nas  been  possible  to  dedi- 
found  itself,  and  in  dictating  regulations  for  the  under-  cate  to  these  works,  and  the  day  when  the  Vera  Cruz, 
Btanding,  tne  application,  and  the  development  of  the  Tehuantepec  and  Paso  del  Norte  nulroads  shall  give 
eminently  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  which  to-  prosperity  and  life  to  our  country,  there  will  be  ac- 
gether  form  our  fundamental  law.  Although  twelve  knowledged  how  much  is  duo  in  tnis  respect  to  the 
years  have  already  passed  since  its  prommgatton,  it  assembly  which  to-day  closes  its  sessions.  The  state 
may  be  asserted  that  it  has  only  been  possible  to  in  which  our  foreign  relations  exist,  on  account  of  the 
make  a  regular  application  of  thb  law  since  the  repub-  war  of  intervention,  has  been  the  reason  why  Con- 
lie  triumphed  in  the  foreign  war,  which  was  nothing  gross  has  had  very  littie  to  do  in  that  respect ;  but 
more  thaubi  the  continuation  of  that  which  servileness  scarcely  on  any  subject  has  the  opinion  of  its  mem- 
and  retrocession  had  stirred  up  against  our  Constitu-  bers  been  so  uniform  and  so  well  l^iown.  It  has 
tlon.  In  order  that  those  lununous  principles  which  associated  Itself  deoidedly  and  wltiiout  reserve  to  the 
this  Constitution  contuns  may  be  practical  truths,  opinion  of  the  Executive,  whose  attitude,  full  of 
great  legislative  labors  have  been  and  are  still  neces-  decorum  and  dignity,  has  only  met  with  aympathy 
sary.  Although  in  the  native  representative  system  and  decided  aid  in  the  House.  To  welcome  with 
there  is  wanting  efficacious  action^  and  although  even  friendship  and  kindness  every  honest  foreigner ;  to 
the  possibility  e^sts  of  the  executive  power  not  mov-  give  him  protection  and  guarantees  in  exctumge  for 
ing  m  harmony  with  the  national  representation  in  a  obedience  to  the  national  law ;  to  maintain  commer- 
oonntry  which  is  being  reorganized,  and  which  is  oial,  scientific,  and  literary  relations  with  all  the  na- 
passing  through  the  exceptional  situation  in  which  tionsof  the  globe,  are  international  obligations  which 
ours  has  found  itself  for  two  years  past,  still  there  Mexico  frdfils  with  pleasure,  and  to  which  she  will 
exists  that  which  is  better  and  more  consistent—  never  be  wanting.  But  to  renew  relations  with  the 
namely,  a  concurrence  between  the  public  powers,  governments  of  those  countries  which  brought  her 
Under  such  circumstances  the  first,  or,  hotter  said,  ruin  and  desolation,  and  endeavored  to  deprive  her 
the  only  acceptable  rule  of  public  conduct  is  that  or  of  her  independence,  does  not  suit  her  interests,  nor 
maintainingtheorder  of  things  derived  from  previous  does  it  become  her  to  take  the  initiative  step.  She 
events,  proving  to  the  €h>vemment  that  the  people  has  never  derived  any  benefit  from  her  treaties  with 
will  be  conformable,  aiding  it  in  its  march  over  tePr  European  nations,  and  it  is  natural  that  her  desires 
rible  obstacles,  and  in  expediting  its  action,  provided  no  more  relations  than  those  required  by  the  strictest 
it  has  for  its  ultimate  object  and  final  tendency  the  and  most  rigorous  justice  when  the  actual  state  of 
establishment  of  peace  and  of  public  security.  Such  war  has  been  changed  into  that  which  exists  between 
has  been  the  guide  adopted  by  Congress,  established  .  nations  which  have  ceased  to  be  enemies, 
as  the  first  rule  of  its  decisions,  ana  applied  with  ad-  Belative  to  this  important  point,  as  well  as  the 
mirable  good  feeling  and  with  rigid  consequences,  other  culminating  points  in  our  foreign  polic>[,  Con- 


Sazeof  the  historian  shall  examine  how  diligently  the  procure  the  happiness  of  the  republic.     For  this 

ongress  which  terminates  to-day  performed  its  nino-  reason  he  has  met  with  a  constant  and  efficacious  aid 

tions,  he  will  undoubtedly  do  justice  to  your  prudence  from  the  national  representatives, 

and  patriotism ;  neither  will  there  be  denied  the  ear-  The  members,  that  have  composed  Congress,  will 

nest  desire  manifested  to  oiganize  and  bring  upon  be  soon  changed,  but  their  spirit,  which  is  that  of  all 

praetioal  ground  those  constitutional  principles  where-  elevated  and  patriotic  Mexicans,  will  continue  the 

of  the  various  organio  laws  passed  in  this  Congres-  same,  and,  free  from  many  obstacles,  can  express  it- 

sional  hall  give  testimony,  as  well  as  those  chosen  self  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  the  happiness  and 

from  among  those  laws  found  in  force.    Although  pr^perity  of  our  oountiy. 

^a«  o/lSS^i:?  tlllr^L'  £fe"^"v^r,S;  ^ho  «.bj«,t  of  the  claims  m^e  and  to.  be 

sufflc&entiy  proper  to  enable  them  to  be  accepted  and  BQ&de  oj  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 

putinforoe,there  was  still  wanting  the  fixing  of  those  the  Mexican  Government  began  to  alarm  the 
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people.   The  internal  situation  becoming  worse,  fidence  that^  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  «Dd  the  aid 

&  jreneral  ffloom  Wan  to  pervade  the  country.  ?^  P^^^^.  0P""2i»  pe«»  may  be  preaerved,  aiippnaa- 

"  Everv  thinff  ''  aava  a  IopaI  nanftr   "indiryitiji  *^9  ^  ^^^  of  revolutionary  movementa. 

JiiVery  luing,     says  a  locai  P»P^,     maicaies  ^j  jj,  ^^^  aatiafactory  for  me  to  state  to  yoa  that 

that  there  will  be  no  remedy.     When  revolu-  the  President  appreciates  your  kind  feellnga  and  those 


^IT^       A              ^     Av  ^^     ^*  i/«*^  j.'.v/iv**  ou««*  exercise  of  their  professions,  industries,  and  oommeroe- 

swoop  down  upon  the  corpse  of  our  country,  i  embrace  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  you  the 

the  men  who  to-day  have  brought  this  abyss  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration,  with 

will  forget  at  once  the  land  of  their  birth,  which  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

and  go  abroad  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  ^,  ^            „         ®'  ^^.^^9  5?  J'^^'^^^v 

rich^   purchase,.  whUe  the  Jons  of  Mexico  A^^n^  i^^^^^T^  "' "^ 

Will  be  dragging  m  the  dust  the  chams  of  sla-  _    _          ,          ,    ,    ^.a.,  ^ 

very."  On  September  16th  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  Mexican  Union  met  and  was  opened  by  Pres- 
in  September,  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  i^e^^  Juarez,  who  read  the  following  message : 
Relations  and  the  eharge  cP affaires  of  the  Citizen  Deputies :  It  is  very  satisfactory,  in  coro- 
North-German  Confederation  between  the  Uni-  pHance  with  the  precepts  of  our  fundamental  code, 
ted  States  of  Mexico  and  tje  King  of  Pni^ia,  ^eoT Lnhr^f?^^^^^^^  "^l 
m  the  name  of  the  Oonioderation  and  the  to-aay  commences  the  first  period  of  its  august  fime- 
States  of  the  Zollverein,  was  sent  to  Prussia,  tious.  As  in  the  union  which  exists  among  the 
and  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  national  States,  so  the  periodic  and  regular  renewal  of  the 
Congress  public  authorities,  for  two  years  past,  smce  the  ter- 
A*L  'i?  *  i.1-  ^  V  J.  -L  •  J  V  xi  mination  of  our  war,  18  demonstratinir  each  day  more 
A  proof  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  an^  more  the  consolidation  of  our  institutions.  We 
charge  d'affaires  toward  the  Government  ap-  are  also,  with  good  reason,  able  to  hope  that  the  re- 
pears  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  lations  of  the  republic  with  some  European  powers, 
Relations  relative  to  the  design  of  a  few  mal-  interrupted  by  the  late  war,  would  very  soon  be  re- 
/t^r«far«4-<i  «t1*^  ^rfaT^^rwi  ♦**  v.^'^^^\^r^-n¥  «  .^.lusrv*.  cstabUshed  m  a  lust  and  proper  manner  in  a  short 
contents,  who  wished  to  bring  about  a  sedition  ^1^,^.    Those  which  the  republic  have  maintained 

on  the  20tli  of  August.  -with  the  United  States  of  America  wiU  be  preaerved 

Mexico,  AuquH  28, 1869.  °V^«%r«fH.*^nf^^.^^±.%ri^^a^^^^ 

MB.Mn«8TEB:   I  have  just  learned,  through  the  ThetreatyofwmmeT^,fnendship,andna^T^a^ 

n^L«^ TiTnij^i^  JpV^i^\\^ii^l^^.J!rw.  «it  recently  concluded  with  the  North-German  Confed- 

up%mon  jyoMonaAe  or  to-aay,  tnattne* rumors  m  cir-     ^.^i.'  „   ^m  v«  :«».«^j:-*^i„  .-^K^^iM-^^  ♦...  ^ 

elation  in  the  city  since  triday,  and  to  which  I  ^7^\^^  ^^^  be  immediately  submitted  to  Conmss 

attributed  no  Important,  were  ievertheless  weU  ^%}^  approval.    In  consequence  of  the  disnontiOB 

founded            *»"i'"«^"»"«'i   """»   wywi-awwhi  wou  ^fYxich  Spain  and  Italy  have  manifested,  and  which 

I  hastin,  therefore,  Mr.  Minister,  to  congratukte  ^,^  been  equally  expressed  by  the  Government  of 

most  cordilly  «id  smcerely  your'ExceuSs^,  and  *^*»  republic,  there  is  reason  to  boUeve  that  ^rela- 

also  in  the  n\me  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  fer  the  JJT^^'*^  ^^"^  *^^  P^^^"  ^^  ^«  »^^"  ^^^ 


We  fear  no  revolution.  The  Government  is  suffi-  ^^,  iTZf^t^^^  Stl^ '^'th^  fiSL^twh 

dently^^strong  to  suffocate  aU  revolutionaiy  mov^  ^^i  Mv^olXf^l^^hf StTte^^^^ 

It  ii  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  for  me  to  be  Tamaulipas  having  submitted,  the  blessings  of  peace 

able  to  foSriid  bfThe  nex7pLlS?7new  report  to  ^Tw  w5  ^«?«7t?.^^™?Wi«  o^^TJon^^^  ««Uf^ 

M.  Bismarek,  infohning  him  tiiat  those  wofda  of  ,,  ^'  ^»*  ^^^  seen  that  pubho  opinion  has  resisted 

your  ExcelleAcy  have  iSst  happily  been  fulfilled.  lirthJrll^VlK  O^vTI^^ 

All  the  Gerian  inhabitants  of  Mexico  entertam  JSlV«L?f t^Vn^^J  w^r.?X?^^^ 

tiie  same  feelings,  and  will  thus  inform  tiieir  corre-  \^^^  "^^  t^®  ^?T  wluch  the  fUndflment4illaw  of 

^If  anopportunityoffers,!  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  ?P:,^?'.I^^^r°i^Z^^^ 

SJ^fslf'tL^^sffi^^  llhT^ISStoilru^^n^^^^ 

^^^k^hluZl^^lT'^?  ♦!,«  ^Uf;n«,ui.«^  ^rsa\A  *<>  thc  laws  which  distinguished  our  republican  army, 

3^of  in?!fh^nt  jL^nt       X1?T  OTFR  composcd  of  good  citi^eus,  who  defended  with  so 

"TrSet^rTxS^^LST'i.  Tx^^J^Sier  pif^J^^"  '"  indepWence  and  our  national 

of  Foreign  Relations.  institutions.                            *v      •      «.       •      *v 

vioi^^u  xkvwMvuB.  rpjj^  Executive  wiU  omit  nothing  m  preserving  the 

OFncB  or  FoBEioN  Belations,  )  pence,  which  is  his  first  duty,  not  doubting  that^  in 

Mexico,  jltt^iMf  24^  1869.     f  order  to  comply  therewith,  Congress  would  lend  him, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  m  answer  to  if  it  may  be  necessary,  its  most  emcacious  cooperation, 

your  note  of  yesterday,  that  I  have  communicated  to  The  application  or  the  law  against  roboere  and 

the  President  of  the  republic  the  sentiments  you  have  Iddnappen,  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 

seen  fit  to  express,  in  your  own  name  and  in  that  of  cases,  has  already  had  its  proper  effect,  by  putting  to 

all  the  German  residents  of  tiie  capital,  relative  to  the  flight  these  criminals,  and  contributing  to  the  reCatab- 

fact  that  the  Gk>vemment  has  avoided  the  realization  lisnment  of  public  securitv. 

of  the  projects  of  some  who  desired  to  disturb  the  Our  society  being  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
public  peace.  effects  of  a  war  so  prolonged,  many  objects  of  inter- 
Indeed,  as  Ihave  told  you  before,  the  Government,  est   and  various   branches   of   our   administrative 
emanated  from  the  people,  has  had  and  still  has  con-  affairs  yet  require  the  urgent  attention  of  our  legiala^ 
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tora.    With  the  desire  of  cooperating;  with  Congress  Negrete  was,  however,  checked,  on  February 

iSitStwS'"'**^*  *"^  ^^  Executive  wiU  present  some  22d,  at  Atexcal,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  by  the 

""oM^ofthem  will  refer  to  reforms  in  the  ordinance  ^ff^  *''<><>P8  ^J^^^^,  the  command  of  Generals 

relative  to  mAritime  and  ftontier  custom-houses,  Alatorre  and  Uarcia.  The  reyolutionistsm  la- 

reoommended  by  ezperienoe.    Another  will  be  pro-  manlipas  were  routed  by  General  Escobedo,  and 

posed  for  the  purpose  of  fiwilitating  the  transfer  of  Canales  fled  across  the  Rio  Bravo.    The  order 

nationalijed  property,  admitting  as  ajjart  of  itsprwe  ^f  ^j^^  General  Government  to  pass  the  gov- 

credits  of  the  public  debt.   Another  mitiative  wiU  be  v*^««*«  vj.vwyE««*^«  «vr  |/<»»  ^^,  ,5vt 

proporod— indispensable  modifications  in  the  hiws  ernment  Of  8an  Luis  to  Bnstamente  caused  a 

regarding  mortgage  which  are  now  In  force  In  the  pronunciamiento  in  that  State  in  favor  of  the 

Federal  District,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  actual  Governor.     General  Alatorre  defeated 

of  riches,  Md  that  property  shall  not  remain  im-  ifegrete  again  at  Tlasoala.    General  Malo  was 

movaUe.  The  Ezecutive  recommends  also  the  mitia-  unu^  ;„  xi^  ^^i,^^  ««^  ^«««.  ^ft-i^^  ./^v^ia  ^^,^ 

tion,  which  was  presented  in  the  Ust  period  of  the  f  J}^  ^  }^^  «**^;»  and  many  of  the  rebels  were 

last  Congress,  referring  to  ooIonizaUon  and  the  dear-  ta*cen  prisoners,  H^effrete  himself  escaping  with 

ing  up  of  uncultivated  lands.  a  few  adherents,  and  going  in  a  southerly  direc- 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  public  credit  will  likewise  tlon.    The  merchants  of  Mexico  City  made  a 

SSSdhave  S!^l^\ng^^^r  conducta  of  $2,000,000  £W)m  bemg  captured 

We  have  to  oon^ptolate  ourselves,  dtizen  depu-  by  Negrete.    In  March,  Colonel  Palacios  es- 

Ues,  m  the  just  anxiety  which  we  have  shown  for  the  oaped  from  Mazatlan,  and  pronounced,  at  the 

progreaa  of  our  country,  t^t,  following  the  solemnity  head  of  the  troops  in  Culiacan,  against  Juarez 

ofTueb«e"S;;S,lS^^of^^^^  andforPladdoW^^^^ 

unites  it  with  that  city.  It  is  also  a  very  satisiying  act  revolutionize  the  State  of  Smaloa.   The  state  of 

to  solemnize  to-day  the  anniversary  of  our  indepen-  affairs  in  Guerrero  continued  threatening,  and 

dence,  and  to  affirm  our  proposals  for  progress,  in  culminated  in  a  revolution  in  April.      The 

order  to  lealiae  other  improvements  like  those,  so  fc^Alincr  nf  diflflAtiafAntinn  withthn  nrA<iAnt  (rav- 

important  for  our  nationaf  prosperity.    Under  tl^ese  '®®^"^8  J'  oissausiacwon  witn  tne  present  ixov- 

happy  auapioes  receive,  dtiien  deputies,  the  sUioere  «rnment  extended  throughout  the  republic, 

prayer  that,  by  prudence  in  your  deliberations,  the  AX^d.  the  political  struggle  between  the  Govem- 

Executive  may,  at  the  end  of  the  two  vears  of  your  ment  and  opposition  was  severe,  each  party 

labors,  oongratulate  you  npoQ  the  benefits  which  you  tfsinff  all  means  in  its  power  to  cain  the  su- 

shaU  have  confened  upon  the  repui)lio.  preraacy.    Charges  of  corruption  were  freely 

A  journey  of  Mr.  Seward  through  Mexico  made  on  both  sides, 

was  the  occasion  of  a  manifestation  of  good  In  May  a  vigorous  campaign  was  carried  on 

feeling  itnd  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  against  robbers  and  kidnappers  in  the  States 

Government.    Before  and  on  his  arrival  at  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan ;  numerous  engage- 

ManzaaiHo,  the  following  dispatches  were  in-  ments  took  place,  in  which  the  robbers  were 

terchanged :  worsted  and  many  of  them  killed.    The  revo- 

Mexico  OdoUr  6, 1869.  lution  in  Sinaloa  assumed  a  serious  aspect. 
TotUQ<ywrnorofthe8t(UeofChllrna^Mafusan4Uo)  Palado  captured  the  town  of  El  Fuerto,  the 
I  beg  of  you  that,  on  the  arrivsl  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Government  troops  offering  but  slight  resist- 
WmimH.fiewardatipmxanillo  you^^  ance,  and  800  troops  from  Sonora  joining 
to  welcome  him,  m  the  name  of  the  President,  ex-  T>„irL;^  -»/««« «,v:i «♦!.«>  a^««i,^  t«^!«.,«  !««« 
pressing  his  desire  that  he  may  be  pleased  i2  hU  fal«J»o-  Meanwhde  the  Apache  Indians,  hay- 
visit  tothe  republic.  mg  been  driven  from  Arizona,  made  temble 

Sb.  LESDO  DE  TEJADA.  inroads  upon  Sonora,  devastating  the  whole 

Manzanillo,  October  7, 1869.  interior.  Qneretaro  threatened  revolution,  and 

To  the  MiiMero/ Foreign  Bdationt;  ^      ^    „  1,000  men  went  there  to  support  the  Legis- 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Hon.  Ififnrfl  Affalnflt  thft  ftnvAmrtr     Troona  wArft  alsA 

William  H.  Seward  arrived  to-day  at  three  o'clock  ;!„/^^!l^l  jif^                      TKn?.n^t?oV  f^ 

in  the  morning,  and  that  I  had  the^honor  to  welcome  ^J^^  ,^  ^«^^  *°?  Guerrero.    The  outbreak  m 

Mm  in  the  name  of  the  President,  expressing  his  de-  Smaloa  was    subdued;    the   disturbances    in 

sire  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  republic  Queretaro  increased,  the  Federal  party  dis- 

shouldbeana«rreeableone.                  rnvnvA  placing  the  State  officers  and  executing,  part 

FBAI^CISCO  JAVIEB  CUEKVA.  ^f  ^^  prisoners  for  treason,  and  the   Fed- 

His  tonr  through  Mexico  was  a  great  ova-  eral  forces  from  Michoacan  and  Guanajuato 

tion,  and  regarded  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  were  sent  to  reinforce  those  in  that  btate. 

important  event.    Mr.  Seward  was  received  General  Alatorre,  unable  to  suppress  the  re- 

with  marked  honors  in  the  capital  by  the  volt  in  Puebla,  resigned  his  command.    The 

President  and  his  entire  Cabinet     On  the  8th  revolution  in  San  Luis  Potosi  increased  in 

of  December,  a  grand  balL  attended  by  4,000  strength.    The  insurgents  in  Puebla  captured 

citizens,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  National.  several  citieflL  defeated  the  Government  troops, 

The  year  1869  began  with  the  outbreak  of  and  captured  and  executed  General  Bocardo. 

dissensions  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  under  Lo>  The  fear  of  a  general  revolution  increased. 

zada.   Qniroga  and  other  generals  pronounced  The  entire  republic  was  full  of   pronuncia- 

in  favor  of  Santa  Anna.  In  February,  General  mientos  in  December,  1869.    Armed  insurrec- 

Negrete,  ex-Minister  of  War,  was  marching  at  tion  existed  in  Michoacan.    On  December  15th, 

the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army  on  the  capi-  General  Aguirre,  with  a  force  of  troops,  cap- 

tal ;  while  General  Doreo,  commanding  the  na-  tured  and  imprisoned  the  Governor  and  the  en- 

tional  forces,  defeated  the  rebels  at  Pachuca.  tire  Legislature  of  the  State  of  San  Luis.    The 
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Federal  troops  at  Potosi,  though  claiming  to  be       Later  in  the  year  Judge  Bacon  died,  and 

nentral,  virtnally  sustained  the  revolutionists.  Daniel  Blaokman,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  fill 

The  Federal  commander  declared  himself  un-  the  yacancy.    Judge  Hopkins  also  died  within 

able  to  cope  with  the  spreading  revolution.  the  jear,  but  the  vacancy  had  not  been  filled 

On  finding  that  the  customs  regulations  in  ref-  on  the  1  st  of  January.    Of  the  County  Boards 

erence  to  goods  shipped  to  Mexican  ports  were  of  Supervisors' the  Republicans  elected  majori* 

but  rarely  complied  with,  the  Government  de-  ties  in  44  counties,  the  Democrats  in  9,  and  4 

termined  to  enforce  the  law.    The  Minister  of  were  equally  divided. 

Finance  issued  a  circular  under  date  of  Mexico,        The  LeglBlature  ratified  the  proposed  fif- 

Aug.  5, 1869,  containing  the  following  clauses:  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

"iixxioOf  August  5, 1869.  United  States,  and  they  also  proposed  several 

AsncijE  1.  All  captains  of  vesseLi  carrying  freight  amendments  to  the  State  constitution,  which 
from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  the  republic  must  formu-  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  tie  gen- 
late  their  manifests,  and  the  sMppers  their  respe^^^  ^r3l  election  in  1870.  The  first  increases  the 
mvoioes,  as  stipulated  in  panurraph  two  of  article  _  *  ^i.  -d  j»  *  a  •  ^»*'^  "^"^ 
twenty^ne  of  tie  ordinance  bearing  on  these  mattera,  POwer  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  raise 
with  the  only  difference  that  they  ore  relieved  from  money  for  the  repair  of  public  bmldinga,  high- 
presenting  the  receipt  drawn  up  by  the  Mexican  con-  ways,  etc. ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  estab- 
sul,  which  should  be  remitted  to  the  customs  on  the  Ugh  impartial  suffrage  and  representation  with- 

"^T.l  ThJ  mSibst  and  the  hivoices  will  be  f^*  ^^«^J^  ^,  ^^or;  and  the  fifth  increases 

considered  sufficient  by  the  customs  authorities  for  tne  salaries  of  the  Htate  omcers — the  Govem- 

the  dispatch  of  the  jgfoods,  and  therefore  must  con-  or*s,  fr'om  (1,000  to  $2,600 ;  the  Circuit  Judge's, 

tain  the  same  re<^ttiaitionB  expressed  in  the  existing  fr^m  (1,500  to  $2,000 ;  the  State  Treasurer's, 

reguktions.  ^««,„«„*.^  «,  nf  »nv  Auditor-General's,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 

Abt.  S.  The  absence  of  Bucn  documents  or  or  any  ^.     t^o^.-^^*;^*,*'-  a.^».  *i  aaa  4.^  *o  aaa    *k^ 

fonnaUty  hi  their  concoction  will  be  subject  to  the  Jj<^  Instructions,  from  $1^000  to  $2,000;  the 

penalties  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  in  paragraph  Secretary  of  State  s,  the  Commissioner  of  the 

two  of  article  twenty-eight  and  others  having  refer-  Land-office's,  and  the  Attomey-Genend^s,  frx>m 

enoe  to  this  subject.  :.  .      .       .^  .  ^^00  to  $2,000.    The  most  important  legialt- 

Art.  4.  The  copies  of  mwiifest  and  invoices  that  ^^  ^    creation  of  two  new  judicial  cir- 

formerly  were  submitted  to  the  Mexican  consuls        v*  »t«o  w*cv<ac€»wvu  v*  •.itv*a«w  j«w*vta»  vu 

shaU  henceforth  be  posted  at  the  port  of  safling  of  the  ^^^}^i    a^  act  giving  interest  on  overdue  m- 

vessel,  duly  addressed  to  this  ministry.  stalments  of  interest  upon  written  contracts; 

Abt.  5.  The  stipulations  mentioned  in  the  fore-  an  act  making  permanent  provision  for  a  sol- 

ffomg  shiUl  take  etfect  after  the  Upse  of  sU  months  tiers'  aid-fond  for  infirm,  maimed,  and  needv 

'^L:i^\^l.f^:.^^^r^±Vm  not  be  dis-  Michigan  soldiers;  an  act  to  punish  with  im- 

Sensed  with  for  vessels  proceeding  from  the  United  pnsonment  m  the  Htate  Jrnson  persons  who 

tates  or  other  ports  where  there  are  consuls  of  the  shall  engage  in  a  prize-fight,  or  in  the  training 

republic    The  penalties  of  the  law  will  be  strictly  of  parties  therefor,  or  shall  assist  therein,  or 

applied  to  all  omissions,  to  which  effect  all  consuls  ]mowingly  carry  persons  to  or  fr'om  a  prize- 

andvice-consuLj,  respectively,  are  ordered- to  comply  «_,  .      */  v€«*j  ^«»ov*«  .v  ^ .v«*  a  ^*x  ^ 

with  the  conditions  ikiposedljy  virtue  of  the  existing  Apt,  and  punishing  less  severely  any  perwn 

ordinance.  attending  such  a  fight;  an  act  providing  for 

Independence  and  liberty  I  BOMEBO.  the  fort£er  geological  survey  of  the  State ; 

MICHIGAN.    The   only  general   election  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  preservation  of  fiah,  game, 

held  in  1869  was  on  the  first  Monday  of  ApriL  ^^  l^^  ^^^  <>f.  which  provides  that  no  per- 

for  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  «>5.«hall,  at  any  tim^  withm  the  State,  kill  any 

Regents  of  the  University.    The  result  of  the  f^^,^*  nighthawk,  whippoorwill,  finch,  thrush, 

canvass  for  the  first-named  oflSce  was  as  fol-  Jark,  sparrow,  cherrybird,  swaUow,  yeUowb^^^^ 

lows :  Thomas  M.  Cooley  (Rep.)  90,706 ;  D.  bluebird,  browntiira^er,  wren,  martm,  onole, 

Darwin  Hughes  Pern.)  69,886 -Republican  ^^f^P^^!!'  ^^^?^i!.^i  any  song-bird  nor 

minority,  80:819,  l^^  $^?,  ^«s*?  «^  T v-H't^ti''?^®'*  ^R^'^^J^ 

Jonas  H.  McGowan  and  Joseph  Estabrook,  ^^^  dolkrs  for  each  bird  Uled  or  nest  robbed ; 

the  Republican  candidates  for  Regents  of  th2  ^  ^^^  aut^ommg  township^  citi^  and  vil- 

University,  were  elected  over  John  M.  B.  Sill  ^»?f»  ^  f\^  ^^  construction  of  proposed 

and  John  F.  Miller,  by  an  average  minority  of  railroads  to  the  extent  often  per  cent  of  their 

28,204.    At  the  saiie  time  Circuit  Judges  were  M«essed  valuation,  on  a  vote  of  a  migonty  of 

chosen  as  foUows :  *^^  ^^ff*?"  ^<>J;f »  ^^  *^«  ^^^^*^5^  **^*.T  ; 

l.tClnniit....DaniclL.  Pratt Bepnbllcan.  )^?  tfi^.^^'l^L^  f^.   vL   ^n  tl 

ad      **     ....  Nathaniel  BacoD *'  ^^  *tid  was  voted  uurmg   the  year  to  the 

8d      '^      . ! . !  Jared  Fatchen.. . '.!'.!!'.!!  '.Democrat  amount  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

4th     »»      ....Samuel High; "  '•'  »       » 

6th     '^      ....  Oeoice  Woodruff. Bepnhllcazi.  The  total  receipts  Into  the  Ticaaaxy  fbr  the 

61h     "      ....JamMS.Dewey "  year  were |a,n«^  69 

7th     "      ....Jonlah Turner. '*  Balance  in  the hcsianing of  the  year 1,180,237  15 

8th     "      ....LoQlsS.LoreU "  

0th     ''      ....Charle«B.  Brown "  Totol avaiUble fends a»M6,81S  74 

10th     **      ... .  Jabez  O.  SntherUmd Democrat.  Warranta  dmwn  during  the  year a,41S,TM  OS 

nth     "      ....Daniel  Good  win " 

ISth     ''      ....Jamee  O'Orady ''  Balance  on  hand 894,088  73 

18th     ''      ....  Jonathan  O.RamBdel]....Bepubllcan.  Total  bcodadSuteindebtedneisKoT.  80, 1868  8,614,078  49 

14th     "      ...  .Moses  B.  Hopkins "  "  "  "  **         1889  8,048^  49 

Iflth     »*      ....Charies  Upson »*  - 

'      ....William  T.  Mitchell    ....Democrat.  Beduction  during  the  year $570,500  00 


16th 


inomGAN. 
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This  redaction  was  acoompIlBhed  bj  pay- 
ment in  anticipation,  as  follows: 

By  payment  of  bonds $488,600  00 

By  piureliAse  of  1x>ndt  not  niAtiired 88,000  00 

Of  the  bonds  paid,  onlj  (8,000  were  dne ; 
the  balance  was  paid  in  anticipation  of  ma- 
turity, being  drawn  for  that  purpose  in  pursu- 
ance of  authority  reserved  for  that  object 
under  the  law  providing  for  their  issue. 
$d4,07B.49  of  the  bonds  odled  in  had  not  been 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  will  be 
paid  on  demand,  interest  thereon  having  now 
ceased.  The  bonded  debt  is  payable  at  differ- 
ent dates,  ranging  through  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  the  most  distant  of  which  is  twenty 
years,  as  follows : 

Jannaxyl,  1873 $409,000  00 

"      1,1878 %...    450,000  00 

1.1879 84,000  00 

Jannazy  1, 1883 760,000  00 

May        1,1890 468,000  00 

January  1, 1886,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 

State,  sooner 661,600  00 

On  presentation 84,078  49 

Total $8,048,918  49 

The  Auditor-General  estimates  that  it  would 
be  possible,  could  the  State  bonds  be  reached 
by  the  Treasurer,  to  reduce  the  indebtedness 
by  the  use  of  funds  pledged  to  that  purpose, 
as  follows: 


8TATXMKXT  n. 


TSAR. 

Bondi 

OBtoteadlaff 

Not.  M. 

btttwt 

CUliBf  du 
MOhyMT. 

Amomtof 
boBdi  mtind 

•Mh  JtT. 

Aggrtgstt 

p«7ni«nt«  ia 

••efa  j«ar. 

1861.. 

$449,100  00 

607,800  00 

660,600  00 

1,138,160  00 

1.12S.400  00 

U1S,600  00 

1,100.600  00 

1,082,100  00 

606,600  00 

$40,687*56 
41,114  50 
64,015  50 
78,640  00 
78,178  60 
77,480  00 
76,870  00 
68,540  80 
10,068  08 

1863.. 
1863.. 
1884., 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 

$ib9',i66'65 

17,150  00 

760  00 

9,800  00 

18,000  00 

18,500  00 

485,500  00 

606,600  00 

$40,687  60 

150,814  60 

71,165  50 

70,800  00 

87,078  50 

89,480  00 

04,870  00 

664,040  40 

616,568  08 

$684,818  88 

$1,840,400  00 

$1,784,818  88 

Aggregate  jMymentB,  principal  and  interest, 

as  shown  aooTe $1,784,818  88 

DUeoont,  as  shown  aboTe 80,188  56 


Accnied  int.  on  bonds  sold  in  1861,  $4,888  14 

"  **  »'    1868,    8,578  80 

"  "  "  "    1864,    6,868  86 

Preminm,  aa  ahoTO 10,196  75 


$1,814,841  80 


88,373  06 


to  credit  of  $8,000,000  sinking  fhnd. . .  $110,101  61 
Beceipts  bj  ftind  darlzig  year,  one-eignth-mlU 

tax 88,496  78 

Beeeipta  fh>m  trnst  ftinds,  estimated 155,000  00 

''  '«    sniplns  of  interest,  estimated..    100,000  00 

Total  amount  availafkie  to  paichase  of  bonds 
during  ensaing  jear. $418,607  84 

The  sum  falling  due  in  1886,  together  with 
$45,100  of  the  bonds  already  called  in,  oonsti- 
tutes  the  final  bidance  of  the  war-loan  bonds, 
and  funds  are  now  on  hand  waiting  their  pre- 
sentation for  payment.  The  present  is,  there- 
fore, a  fit  occasion  for  showing  the  progress 
of  this  loan  for  each  year,  fi'om  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds  to  the  retirement  thereof.  The  first 
table  shows  the  face  of  the  bonds  and  the 
amount  realized  on  the  side  thereof;  the 
second,  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on 
the  80th  day  of  November  of  each  year,  also 
the  interest  thereon  faUing  due,  the  amount  of 
bonds  retired,  and  aggregate  payments  made 
for  priQcipal  during  each  year.  Oombining 
the  results  of  these  tables  with  the  amount  of 
interest  that  had  accrued  on  the  bonds  prior 
to  the  date  of  sale  thereof^  the  actual  expendi- 
tures from  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  State, 
in  retiring  the  war-loan,  and  paying  the  cur- 
rent interest  thereon,  may  be  determined  as 
follows : 

STATnOMT  I. 


YEAR. 

Faet  of  lMnd« 
ta«a*d. 

Fnalwm. 

Dla«oaat, 

Amoant  iwllMd 
on  Ml*  of  bonds. 

1861.... 
1868.... 
18B8.... 

$149,100  00 

168,800  00 

71,100  00 

671,000  00 

$106  87 
8188 

$88,468  50 
7,660  06 

$486,788  87 

IBOm  88 

71,100  00 

1864.... 

10,066  00 

681,068  00 

$1,840,400  00 

$10,106  75 

$80,188  66 

$1,880,463  10 

Oiring  for  total  payments  from  State  roTenne 
on  account  of  the  war  loan $1,791,909  84 

.  The  retiring  of  the  war  loan  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  determine,  with  a  certainty  not 
before  attainable,  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
provisions  for  the  payment,  at  its  maturity,  of 
the  yet  outstanding  unmatured  portion  of  the 
bonded  State  debt.  The  Auditor-Oeneral  es- 
timates that  furdier  than  the  ^mill  tax,  taxa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bonded 
State  debt  as  fast  as  it  matures,  need  not  be 
imposed ;  that  after  the  levy  of  1870  the^-mill 
tax  may  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  trust  fund 
receipts  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments of  the  debt  as  fast  as  they  may  become 
due.  In  his  annual  report  the  Auditor-General 
also  demonstrates,  by  carefully-prepared  tables, 
tiiat  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  P&yli^g  the  ac- 
cruing interest  on  the  outstanding  State  in- 
debtedness will  need  to  be  resorted  to  but  a 
short  time ;  three  years  at  the  farthest.  The 
military  tax  now  levied  under  an  act  passed  in 
1862,  ostensibly  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  State,  but  only  partiaUy  expended 
for  that  purpose,  the  Auditor-General  thinks 
might  properly  be  repealed.  The  amount  is 
15  cents  for  each  person  voting  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  for  Governor. 

The  amount  received  from  taxation  during 
the  year  was  as  follows : 

Direct  taxation $788,409  57 

Bpeciflc  taxation  on  railroad  and 
railway  corporations $176,487  70 

Speciilc  taxatioD  on  State  banks,         900  00 

''  National  banks 1,866  00 

"  telegraph  companies,       1,160  00 
"  express  companies..  968  83 

^*  insurance  companies,     77,907  0^ 

**  mining  companies 9,486  89 

*  968.080  61 

Total $990,440  08 

The  specific  taxes  collected  exceed  those  for 
1868  by  $16,999.54,  and  direct  taxes  are  $142,- 

638.86  less.  The  direct  taxes  apportioned  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  $465,264.97;  being  $248,- 

482.87  less  than  for  1869,  and  little  more  than 
one  half  the  amount  for  1868.  > 
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The  following  are  the  payments  made  dor- 
ing  the  year  for  the  several  State  institations : 

▲8TLUM  TOB  THX  D&47,  DUMB,  AXD  BLDTD. 

Foranvan^B $16,000  00 

**    cnrrent  expenees 86,500  00 

''    baJldlDg 80,00000 

Total : $8t,600  00 

ASTLUM  FOB  TBX  mBAXZ, 

For  carrent  expenses $18,000  00 

"    building 4ft,fi0000 

Total $6S,500  00 

AOBICULTUBAL  OOLLBOB. 

For  current  expcnaea $90.000  00 

"    baUdlng 86,000  00 

Total $46|000  00 

UB1VEB8XTT'* 

Spedal  appropriation $88,187  08 

From  University  interaat  ftmd 88,400  00 

Total $76,687  02 

KOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

Special  appropriation $t,500  00 

Normal  ddiool  interest  fkmd 16,000  00 

Total $18,600  00 

State  Beform  School—  in  all $66,035  63 

State  Prison $9,000  00 

This  last  institution  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  has  more  than  paid  its  current  ex- 
penses from  its  receipts,  and  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  call  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
sum  of  $20,000  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  repairs  and  building. 

The  following  are  the  trust-fund  balances  at 
the  end  of  the  year : 

University  fond $818,779  88 

*»  interestftmd 749  96 

Normal  School  ftind 46,087  18 

''      interestftmd 18,04187 

Frimarr  School  fond 1,606,190  96 

"         "       Interestfand 90,187  09 

''         "       flye  per  cent,  fond 910,01107 

Afrlcultnral  College  fond 14,166  00 

''      Interestfond 68  06 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Judiciary  for  the 
year,  including  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  $88,184.80. 

The  Legislature  of  1869  made  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  an  immigrant  agent,  to 
reside  abroad,  and  the  Governor  has  made  an 
appointment  of  one,  who  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  One  is  also 
appointed  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  And 
plans  are  being  perfected  under  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  State  may  receive  a  large  increase 
of  a  good  class  of  immigrants. 

There  are  published  in  the  State  11  daily 
newspapers  and  181  other  periodical  publica- 
tions, mostly  weekly  newspapers ;  of  the  weekly 
papers^  4  are  published  in  the  German  language, 
and  4  m  Dutch. 

The  State  Geological  Survey  has  been  put  in 
the  general  charge  of  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell, 
of  the  university,  as  director,  with  a  large  corps 
of  assistants;  among  whom  are  Migor  T.  B. 
Brooks,  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Kar- 
quette  iron  region;  Dr.  S.  S.  Garrlgnes,  the 
salt  manufacture;  D.  Darwin  Hughes,  ornithol- 
ogy ;  and  others  equally  competent. 

To  the  agriculturist  the  year  was  generally 


very  prosperous,  so  far  as  production  was  con- 
cerned, but  w\ih  some  exceptions.  The  low 
price  of  wool  continued  the  tendency  among 
farmers  last  year  to  kill  off  sheep,  and  iJie  whole 
clip  of  the  State  marketed  reached  only  about 
9,500,000  pounds;  the  total  clip  would  pe,  per- 
haps, a  million  more.  The  com  crop  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  failure,  owing  to  excessive 
rains.  Wheat  was  a  large  crop,  and  generallv 
secured  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  crop  was 
generally  excellent,  and  throughout  the  State 
is  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  were  the  shipments  from  two  ports  of 
fruits  gathered  in  their  immediate  vidnil^: 


A.pples,  bashels. 
Peaches,  baskets. 
Pears, 
■Flams, 
Cherries, 

Soinoes, 
rapes,  pounds 

BlAckbemes,  bushels. 
Bispberries,       '' 
Strawberries, 
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000 
86,000 

8.000 

6,000 

HOOO 


During  the  year  the  manufacturers  of  salt  in 
the  State  secured  a  satisfiictory  arrangement  of 
interests,  under  which  sales  for  the  most  part 
are  made  by  a  corporation,  in  which  all  have 
shares.  They  also  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Inspector  of 
Salt,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Garrigues  was  appointed. 
The  production  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  for  the 
year  was  41,188  barrels  larger  than  last,  reach- 
ing 596,878  barrels.  The  manufacture  has  ex- 
tended but  slowly  shice  1868.  The  following 
statistics  will  be  of  interest : 

Nnmber  of  companies  in  operation  in  Saginaw 

Vallej 69 

Kamberofsaltbk>cks 119 

Number  of  corers 4,186 

Number  of  kettles 4,015 

Nmnber  of  graniers ISS 

Men  employed  directly  or  indirectly 9,000 

Capital  ^Tested $S,tBt,SOO 

Salt  on  band  at  the  end  of  the  year  (bbls.) 28B,6i7 

Average  cost  of  producing  one  bushel,  80  cents. 

The  production  elsewhere  than  in  the  Sag- 
inaw Valley  is  slight;  it  being  of  importance 
only  at  Port  Austin,  where  14,000  bbls.  were 
manufactured. 

The  following  estimate  of  pine-timber  manu- 
factured is  from  figures  compiled  by  the  Detroit 
Tribuns^  Saginaw  EntwprUey  and  Huakegon 
Neu>$  and  Reporter^  and  is  probably  not  &r 
from  correct: 

Fad. 

Saginaw  Valley,  proper Sn,500,8SO 

The  Huron  shore,  ezcInslTe  of  Sheboygan. .  lld,815^888 

Sheboygan 95,000,000 

Genesee  County 91,197,718 

Tuscola       "     11.100,000 

Gratiot  and  Isabella  Oounties 19.960,000 

Huron  County 40,000,000 

StClalr  "     61,000,000 

Lapeer     *^     99.000,000 

Sanilac    "     14.500,000 

Detroit 6^COO,000 

Huskegon  and  vldnity 419,380,655 

Ottawa  County 996,000,000 

Oceana      **     85,000,000 

Manistee   "     195,000,000 

Other  paits  of  Lower  Peninsula 80,000,000 

UpperTenlnsnla 80,000,000 

Totol 1,999,804,«1 
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The  stock  on  the  Sagmaw  River  at  the  close 
of  the  season  is  mnch  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  for  a  few  years 
past: 


Tatf. 

On  dock,  Mid. 

T7aMld. 

ToUlMdoek. 

1865 

29,882,000 
14,911,000 
19,485,671 
18,409,990 
14,996,000 

19,091,000 
80,904,700 
60,884,900 
n,99e,097 
78^05,614 

41,408,000 

1886.... 

44;415i760 

18B7 

09,970i00 

1868; 

<rr,4oi,oi7 

1869 

98,881,614 

A  similar  relative  comparison  mip^ht  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  indicating  that  the 
prodaotion  for  the  year  was  in  excess  of  the 
demand;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
fonnd  that  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
season  were  on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  for 
the  last. 

The  iron-mining  interests  of  the  Lake  Sape- 
nor  region  were  generally  prosperous.  Tons 
of  ore  produced,  as  estimated  by  the  Marquette 
Mining  Journal,  709,887,  at  an  average  cost, 
delivered  on  the  cars,  of  ^2  per  ton.  Produc- 
tion of  the  furnaces,  89,504  tons.  Iron-ore  is 
delivered  in  Cleveland  at  a  net  cost  of  $6.26  per 
ton,  and  sold  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.25.  The 
transportation  employs  two  hundred  vessels,  in- 
cluding steamers,  which  make  this  their  main 
business.  The  Journal  says  that  within  the 
last  thirteen  years  ^^  the  mines  have  been  devel- 
oped into  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth, 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  improved  and 
built  upon,  ridlroad  tracks  constructed,  exten- 
sive docks,  with  trestle-works,  *shoots,V'pock- 
ets,'  and  other  improved  conveniences  for  load- 
ing vessels  eroctea|  and  Marquette  itself  expand- 
ed from  a  few  lonely  houses  into  a  large  and 
flourishing  village,  with  an  extensive  business. 
The  total  shipments  of  ore  increased  from  less 
than  1,600  tons,  in  1855,  to  considerably  over 
half  a  million  tons  in  1869.  Last  year  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  the  demand,  and  this  year 
the  increased  number  and  facilities  of  the  mines 
will  be  taxed  in  vain  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  hundreds  of  fbmaoes  that  run 
almost  exclusively  on  Lake  Superior  ore.*' 

There  was  general  depression  in  the  copper- 
mining  business  during  the  year;  the  increased 
copper-tariff  not  answering  the  expectations  of 
those  who  favored  it.  The  Portage  Lake  Oa- 
wtte  gives  the  following  statistics : 

Coppir  mined  in  the  thrte  Dittridt  for  1868  and  1869. 

IMS.  18«9. 


PortageLake 8,988X 

Keweenaw. 8,608 

Ontonagon l^t^H 


tons 


11,780X 

9,656)^ 
901X 


Total 18,049  16,988^ 

Increase  for  1869,  2,2801  tons. 

From  1845  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  128,275  tons  of  copper  mined,  yielding 
99,440  tons  of  ingot  copper,  worth  $66,661,000. 

llierewere  made  assessments  to  the  amount 
of  $176,000  during  1869,  while  only  three  mines 
made  dividends,  viz. :  the  Quincy,  of  $6  per 
Bhare,  $1^0,000 ;  the  Hecla,  of  $5  per  share, 
$100,000 ;  and  the  Central,  of  $4  per  share, 
$80,000.    The  Quincy  also  transferred  $10,000 


to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  now  siud  to 
amount  to  $200,000.  The  total  assessments 
levied  since  1845  a^egate  $16,646,500,  and 
the  total  dividends  $6,870,000.  These  figures 
will  then  sum  up,  as  the  result  of  the  copper 
businesB  of  Lake  Superior  since  1845,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prooeeda  of  ealog  of  copper $56,661,000 

Procoeda  ftom  aaaeaamenta 16,646,600 

Total  proceeda $T8,a07,600 

Betnrfted  bj  dlTidenda 6,870,000 

Balance $86,987,600 

Fereentage  of  dirldenda  to  total  pro- 
coeda    8  07 

Peroentage  of  dividenda  to  copper  sales 11  94 

Fexoenttge  of  diridenda  to  asseaam^ta 88  96 

Immediately  back  of  the  lake  ridge,  along  the 
eastern  border  of  Michigan,  the  country  is  con- 
siderably undulating,  and  in  some  portions  the 
little  laltes  of  pure,  cool,  and  wholesome  water, 
and  fed  by  constant  springs,  are  almost  innu- 
merable. This  is  particularly  true  of  some 
portions  of  Oaklano,  Shiawassee,  and  Genesee 
Counties,  and  Mr.  0.  N.  Clark,  of  Clarkson,  a 
little  village  in  the  county  first  named,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  surrounded 
by  beautifol  and  picturesque  landscape  views, 
has  commenced  an  enterprise  which  contem- 

?lates  making  these  delightfhl  waters  profitable, 
'hey  are  already,  as  a  general  thing,  well  stored 
with  the  more  common  varieties  of  fresh-water 
fish — ^sunfish,  perch,  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  etc., 
and  legislation  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  their 
wholesale  depopulation  by  seine-fishiog ;  but 
Mr.  Clark,  who  is  a  man  of  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  energ^,  believes  they  may  be  readily  stored 
with  the  more  prolific  and  profitable  varieties 
of  market  fish.  He  has  accordingly  construct- 
ed a  h^bching-house  near  Clarkston  Station 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  and  shaded  glen,  where 
several  large  springs  flow  from  the  base  of  the 
hills  which  environ  it.  These  springs  are  aH 
combined  a  few  rods  below  their  source,  and 
furnish  a  constant  and  never-varying  supply  of 
about  200  gallons  per  minute  of  the  purest  cool 
water.  On  November  15, 1869,  Mr.  Clark  went 
to  Detroit,  and,  in  company  with  Seth  Green, 
the  noted  ichthyologist  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
succeeded  in  expressing  a  large  quantity  of  the 
spawn  from  the  Detroit  Biver  white  fish,  and 
impregnating  them  with  the  milt  from  the 
male.  These  were  then  transported  to  and 
placed  in  the  hatohing-bozes  already  prepared 
at  Clarkston.  After  they  had  been  aoout  fifty 
days  in  water  at  47^  Fahrenheit,  Mr.  Clark 
succeeded  in  hatching  large  numbers  of  these 
spawn,  which  he  believes  are  the  first  white 
fish  ever  hatched  artificially  west  of  Caledonia. 
Unfortunately,  screens  sufficiently  fine  had  not 
been  provided  to  prevent  their  escaping  as  fast 
as  hatched  into  the  little  lake  a  quarter  of  a 
i!^ile  below,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  after- 
ward captured  to  enable  Mr.  Clark  to  learn 
their  nature  and  wants  when  young,  and  better 
prepare  him  to  propagate  them  successfully  in 
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the  fature.  About  the  same  time  he  procnred 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Green,  at  Mum- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  about  18,000  trout-spawn,  which 
had  been  some  twenty  days  in  his  hatching- 
troughs;  these  Mr.  Clark,  after  transporting 
them  some  four  hundred  miles,  placed  in  a 
separate  trough,  where  a  constant  stream  of 
water  was  flowing  over  them,  and  in  about 
fifty  days  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  were 
hatched,  and  at  the  date  of  this  writing  (Feb- 
ruary 15,  1870),  are  doing  finely;  their  yolk 
sacks  being  nearly  consumed  by  their  growth, 
so  that  they  will  soon  require  food.  The  ex- 
periment thus  far  strengtnens  the  hopes  and 
predictions  of  those  who  believe  that  within  a 
few  years  pisciculture  will  be  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  this  beautiftd  and  healthy 
reidpn« 

xhe  following  are  the  primary  school  statis- 
tics for  the  year :  number  of  counties  reporting, 
68;  of  towns,  828;  of  districts,  8,891  whole, 
and  1,161  fractional.  Number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  20,  874,774 ;  increase 
over  preceding  year,  20,021 ;  number  aitraiding 
school,  269,587 ;  number  of  these  over  20  or 
under  5,  5,869 ;  average  time  school  was  taught 
by  qualified  teacher,  6^th  months;  volumes 
in  district  libraries,  96,580 ;  added  during  the 
year,  7,635 ;  cost  of  same,  $10,727.61 ;  number 
of  stone  school-houses,  74;  brick  do.,  459; 
frame  do.,  8,767 ;  log  do.,  621 ;  value  of  school- 
houses  and  lots,  $5,831,774 ;  number  of  graded 
schools,  286 ;  number  of  visits  hj  county  su- 
perintendent, 5,744 ;  number  of  visits  by  direc- 
tors, 10,670 ;  qualified  male  teachers  employed, 
2,854;  do.  female,  7,898;  aggregate  months 
taught  by  male  teachers,  9,021 ;  do.  by  female, 
80,443 ;  waees  of  male  teachers,  $430.889.86 ; 
do.  of  female,  $747,458.50 ;  volumes  in  town 
libraries,  40,254 ;  added  within  the  year,  2,870 ; 
paid  therefor,  $3,667.42 ;  voted  at  spring  elec- 
tions for  libraries,  $2,056.50;  fine-moneys  re- 
'  ceived  for  libraries,  $27,418.88 ;  number  of  new 
districts  organized,  141 ;  number  of  private 
schools  in  btate,  173;  pupils  attending  same, 
8,807;  paid  school  inspectors  for  services, 
$4,235.55.  The  resources  of  the  districts  for 
the  year  were  as  follows . 

On  hftQd  at  beglQiiiiif  of  the  year. $964,446  M 

BeceiTed  from  two^n  tax nM46  » 

''           "     primarr-achoolltind....  166,960  61 

"     imtebina H^SS  95 

*'           "     non-refidentacholari...  91,669  00 

District  taxes  to  i>ay  teachers*  wacea.. .  671,604  11 

Other  district  taxes 787,064  07 

Tax  on  dogs 96,887  68 

Baised  from  aU  other  sources 490,076  13 

Total  lesooices  for  the  year $9,771,658  99 

Paid  teachers $1,180,460  86 

"    for  bnilding  and  repairs 776,074  00 

"     "  another  parp<«es 466,968  60 

On  hand  at  end  or  the  year 888^87 

Total  indebtedness  of  districts  at  end  of  the 
year,  $917,027.87.  , 

The  gift  made  by  the  State  to  the  university 
in  1867,  on  condition  that  there  should  always 
be  one  homoeopathic  professor  in  the  medical 
department,  was  so  &r  modified  this  year  as 


to  dispense  with  the  condition,  and  make  the 
donation  $16,000  annually.  The  Legifllators 
also  passed  a  joint  resolution,  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  females  to  the  university  on  th« 
same  terms  as  males.     The  institution  wis 

Prosperous  during  the  year.  The  foUowiii; 
egrees  were  conferred :  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ist, 28;  mining  engineer,  7;  civil  engineer,  9; 
bachelor  of  science,  9;  bachelor  of  aitfl^  23; 
master  of  arts,  20 ;  maister  of  science,  1 ;  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  97;  bachelor  of  laws,  129. 
The  Normal  School  was  also  well  attended 
and  prosperous,  and  for  the  ddLgrioultural  Col- 
lege' the  Legislature  made  provision  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  spacious  building,  largely 
inoreasinff  its  accommcKlatilons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison  at  the  commeD<^ 
ment  of  each  year,  the  average  number  for 
the  year,  the  number  received,  and  the 
average  amount  to  each  convict  disbnused 
during  the  year,  omitting  the  amount  expended 
for  biSldings  and  repairs : 


Tmt. 


1846.. 
1647.. 
1848.. 
1849., 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1859.. 
1668.. 
1854.. 
1866.. 
1856. 

iserr.. 

1858.. 
I860.. 
1880.. 
1861.. 
1868.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1666.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1800.. 
1870.. 


IT*.  It 

b«(iaal]if. 

A««*f*2r«. 

110 

190.0 

Itt 

190.0 

110 

194.6 

188 

117.0 

110 

110.6 

181 

141.0 

178 

186.6 

900 

910.0 

906 

910.1 

946 

978.8 

804 

816.6 

849 

878.8 

411 

448.6 

413 

484.8 

686 

607.6 

691 

678.6 

681 

560.6 

410 

868.9 

888 

819.16 

909 

980.9 

816 

419.9 

609 

681.1 

689 

600.7 

OS 

686.8 

644 

40 

40 

88. 

81 

60 

84 

67 

71 

106 

141 

186 

170 

106 

919 

979 

140 

110 

104 

100 

161 

806 

954 

966 

950 


uai8 
g&4» 

10iS7 

mflB 

96.1T 

97.95 

116.U 

mxi 

117.M 
190.8S 
111.N 

8i.» 
19JSI 

n4t 

lOOil 
117.« 
14&0 

9S1.'3 
14S.tt 
148.09 

la^.w 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  prison 

for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  at  begtmiing  of  year t2*!S^ 

BeoeiTed ftom eomrlctlabor 76»1W  •» 

*'       firom  United  States  for  keeping  con-     ^  ^  eg 

TlctS  ..    .      .      ..••       •»**  2 

EeceiTod'fhmiri'ttton.. '.'.'.'..'. '. fJJJS 

"         "    miMeUanaons  tonrceft ^i  'j^ 

Total ^«S 

Expenses  for  the  year ji^^tj^ 

Balaneeonhand t??i^ 

Add  to  this  expended  for  haildlne  and  reiMdi8.^^8^u«^ 

|li.lW« 

And  it  win  be  seen  that  the  receipts  for  ^e 
year  exceed  the  current  expenses  for  oiDer 
than  bmlding  purposes  $1,032.12;  a  resolc 
which  has  appeared  this  year  for  the  first  tune 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  prisoners  discharged,  etCj, 
during  the  year  was  as  follows:  by  expwion 
of  sentence.  195;  by  reversal  of  sentence, «» 
by  pardon  by  the  Governor,  7;  by  pardon  oy 
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tlie  I^resident,  2;  by  death,  10;  by  escape,  11 ;  in  every  way  to  bave  tbera  treated  as  sncb. 

total,  228;  increase  of  convicts  during  the  While  firmly  insisting  upon  strict  subordina- 

y  ear,  22.    The  following  will  show  the  crimes  tion  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 

for  -which  the  new  convicts  were  sentenced:  their  conduct,  we  have  insisted  that  punish-- 

adnltery,  2 ;  administering  poison,  1 ;  aiding  ment  shall  not  be  inflicted  while  it  is  apparent 

escapes,  1;  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  7;  that  the  offender  can  be  influenced  by  other 

assaolt  wilJi  intent  to  rape,  4 ;  other  felonious  means.    Observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 

assaults,  4 ;  attempt  at  larceny,  5 ;  bigamy,  7 ;  kindness  and  love,  with  appeals  to  reason  and 

burglary,  25 ;  burglary  and  larceny,  7 ;  break-  manhood,  are  far  more  potent  to  secure  obe- 

ing  Jail,  1;  buggery,  1;  embezzlement,  2;  false  dience  than  harshness  and  severity;  and  with 

pretences,  12:  forgeiy,  8 ;  fornication,  1 ;  horse-  this  view  we  have  been  careful  to  see  that  the 

stealing,  1;  larceny,  128;   larceny  and  Jail-  convicts  are  properly  clothed  and  supplied 

breaking,    2 ;    making    counterfeit   coin,    1 ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food ;  by  religious 

mingling  poison  with  drink,  1 ;  manslaughter,  teaching  and  interestins  books ;  by  manifesting 

4r ;  murder  in  first  degree,  4 ;  murder  in  second  an  interest  in  them,  and  assuring  them  that  it  is 

de^ee,  4;  passing  counterfeit  money,  9;  per-  still  within  thdr  power  to  reform  and  become 

jury,  1;  poisoning  animals,  1;  polygamy,  1;  useful  citizeDS.  and  that  in  such  efforts  they 

presenting  forged  vouchers,  1 ;  rape,  8 ;  reoeiv-  have  had  the  nearty  cooperation  of  the  agent 

in^   stolen  property,  2;  resisting  officer,  1;  and  his  subordinates.     We  have  tried  to  in- 

robbery,  4;  setting  fire  to  jaU,  1 ;  uttering  forged  spire  them  with  new  determination  to  become 

instrument)  8:  total,  250.  better  men.    The  good  effect,  we  believe,  is 

The  following  will  show  the  terms  of  sen-  already  perceptible  in  the  diminished  number 

tence  of  prisoners  received:  Under  one  year,  of  infractions  of  rides  and  punishments ;  in  the 

1;  oneyear^9;  over  one  and  not  exceeding  good  feeling  toward  the  officers,  and  in  the 

two  years,  71 ;  over  two  and  not  exceeding  general  order  and  harmony  which  prevail  in 

three  years,  53 ;  over  three  and  not  exceeding  the  prison.    We  think  we  can  say,  within  the 

four  years,  17 ;  over  four  and  not  exceeding  limits  of  strict  truth,  that  we  have  found  no 

five  years,  21 ;  six  years,  1 ;  seven  years,  6 ;  body  of  convicts,  in  any  prison  which  we  have 

ten  years,  10 ;  twelve  years,  2 ;  fourteen  years,  visited^  better  fed,  better  clothed,  under  better 

1 ;  fifteen  years,  8 ;  twenty-five  years,  1 ;  for  disciplme,  or,  all  things  considered,  looking  so 

life  with  hard  labor,  8 ;  for  life,  with  solitary  hearty  and  vigorous  as  those  in  the  Michigan 

confinement)  2 ;  average  term  of  sentence,  ex-  State  Prison." 

eluding  life  sentences,  8^  years;  average  age  The  expense  of  supporting  the  State  Reform 
of  convicts,  26^  years.  School  for  the  year  was  $41,000.    Received 
The  following  shows  the  nativity  of  convicts  during  the  year,  121 ;  discharged,  88 ;  increase 
received:  borli  m  Africa,  1;  Germany,  8;  Can-  for  the  year,  89;  present  number  of  inmates, 
ada,  81;  England  7;  France,  1 ;  Isle  of  Man,  whites,  262;  colored,  23:  total,  285.    Offences 
1 ;  Ireland,  22 ;  Malta,  1 ;  Poland,  1 ;  Scotland,  of  those  received  during  the  year,  larceny,  95 ; 
8;   Spain,   1;    Sweden,  1;  West  Indies,   1;  burglary,  8;  assault,  8;  malicious  trespass,  8; 
Michigan,    86 ;    other    States    of  American  vagrancy,  8 ;  rape,  1 ;  arson,  1 ;  returned,  2 ; 
Union,  185.  number  born  of  American  parents,  60 ;  English, 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  5 ;  Irish,  28 ;  German,  4;  colored,  6 ;  Canadian, 
been  sentenced   to   solitary,  confinement  in  6 ;  Scotch,  1 ;  unknown,  11.    Number  ten  years 
State  prison  for  life,  beginning  with  the  year  old,  12 ;  eleven,  10 ;  twelve,  15 ;  thirteen,  21 ; 
1848,  is  68.    Of  these  two  died  in  one  year,  fourteen,  28;  fifteen,  18 ;  sixteen,  22.    Of  those 
one  in  two  years,  one  in  three  years,  one  in  discharged,  44  were  permitted  to  go  as  re- 
four  years,  one  in  nve  years,  one  in  seven  years,  formed,  and  29  on  trial.    The  inmates,  when 
three  in  ten  years,  one  in  thirteen  years,  and  at  work,  are  mosUy  employed  in  making  chairs, 
one  in  fifteen  yeai^  two  escaped,  six  had  new  Sales  of  products  for  the  year,  $11,544.82,  di- 
trials  granted  them,  four  were  pardoned,  and  minishing  by  that  amount  the  net  cost  of  sup- 
the  sentence  of  one  was  commuted.     Two  port.    The  superintendent  in  his  report  says 
are  now  reported  insane.    The  number  re-  that  many  hardened  criminals  find  their  way 
maining  in  solitary  confinement  at  the  end  of  to  this  institution,  and  adds :  ^*  The  deception 
the  year  is  tUrty-two.  used  by  friends  to  secure  commitment  to  avoid 
The  number  of  female  prisoners  is  nine,  of  confinement  to  a  more  penal  institution,  is 
whom  five  are  imprisoned  for  life.    Females  proof  of  the  duplicity  and  want  of  thoughtfhl- 
sentenoed  for  a  term  of  years  are  now  sent  to  ness  and  integrity  in  which  they  have  been 
the  Detroit  House  of  Oorrection.  reared.    As  proof  of  this  last  statement,  quite 
The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  report  a  large  percentage  of  the  commitments  of  the 
that  during  the  year  they  have  made  a  careful  past  year  as  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
examination  of  such  prisons  in  Massachusetts,  age,  obtained  from  the  courts  through  the  per- 
Gonnecticut,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Canada,  Jury  of  themselves  and  friends,  range  from  the 
and  they  add:  "  In  the  ^scipline  of  the  prison,  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  and  have 
we  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  and  reform  had  experience  of  the  most  banefiil  nature." 
of  the  prisoners.    We  have  not  forgotten  that  MINNESOTA.    The  Legislature  met  at  St. 
they  were  human  beings,  and  have  endeavored  Paul,  as  usual,  on  the  beginning  of  January, 
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1869,  and  held  their  eleyejith  annual  session,  of  them  should  he  cancelled  within  the  course 

which  continued  for  ahout  two  months,  hoth  of  thirteen   years.     This   hill  passed    both 

Houses  having  adjourned  on  the  5th  of  March.  Houses,  hut  &iled  to  become  a  law,  because 

During  this  period  a  great  multitude  of  acts  the  Goyemor  did  not  sign  it. 
were   passed  and  resolutions   concurred  in,        A  similar  fate  was  experienced  hj  another 

affecting  directly  the  common  interests  of  the  act  considered  to  he  scarcely  less  important 

State,  or  the  local  ones  of  the  counties,  cities,  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  as  it  intended  to 

and  towns.    The  general  enactments  refer  to  revive  and  amend  a  previously  approved  act 

important  matters  of  various  kinds ;  hut,  for  purporting  to  ^'  iucorporate  the  St.  Paul  and 

the  most  part,  they  have  in  view  to  provide  St  Anthony  Bailroad  Company."     The  bill 

for  internal  improvements,  or  what  seems  cal-  was  favorably  voted  for  in  each  House  of  the 

culated  to  promote  them,  as  well  as  for  the  Legislature,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 

maintenance    and  beneficial   management  of  emor. 

public   institutions — ^penitentiary,    charitable,        Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  the 
and  educational,  especially  the  last  named.  community  by  the  introduction  and   snbse- 
A  new  law,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  quent  passage  of  a  bill  designed  for  the  re- 
service  to  the  State,  was  enacted,  providing  moval  of  the  seat  of  government  from  St. 
for  the  compilation  of  annual  statistics  pertain-  Paul,  in  Bamsey  County,  to  a  place  in  the 
ing  to  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  popu-  county  of  Xanaiyohi.    But,  though  this  bill 
lation,  including  all  useful  facts  bearing  upon  passed  both  Houses,  by  large  mfgorities,  the 
the  material  and  social  interests  of  the  State,  Governor  vetoed  it  as  premature,  inexpedient, 
and  tending  to  afford  at  home  and  abroad  a  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  St^te,  un- 
correct  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  prog-  desirable,  on  account  of  the  great  outlay  to  be 
ress.  necessarily  incurred  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
One  of  the   most  important  acts  passed,  able   buildings,  and   other   heavy  expenses, 
though  not  signed  by  the  Governor,  was  that  indispensable  to  carry  such  a  removal  into  ex- 
ordainiifjp;  the  liquidation  and  payment  of  the  ecution.    As  soon  as  the  Governor's  message 
public  debt  known  as  the  "Minnesota  State  had  been  read  in  the  lower  House,  where  the 
Bailroad  bonds."    These  were  issued  in  1858  measure  had  originated,  a  motion  was  made 
to  parties  who  undertook  the  construction  of  and  carried  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto.    On 
certain  railways  within  the  State,  but  have,  its  being  put  to  the  vote,  however,  the  veto 
till  now,  been  left  unpaid,  as  it  were  ignored,  was  sustained  by  a  comparatively  large  ma- 
Bankers  and  private  persons  who  hold  them  jority,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  while  in 
in  amounts  more  or  less  great,  and  chiefly  those  its  first  passage  the  bill  had  been  voted  against 
who  actually  expended  their  means  in  the  by  only  seven  members  of  the  House,  now  the 
works  of  the  roads  before  the  late  war,  re-  votes  against  it  were  twenty-one. 
peatedly  urged  upon  the  Governor  the  final        The  city  of  St.  PauL  however,  on  account 
settlement  of  their  claims.     He  transmitted  of  her  position,  which  affords  uncommon  facili- 
these  documents  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  ties  of  intercourse  with  other  portions  of  the 
special  message  requesting  them,  for  the  good  State,  and  with  the  neighboring  States,  by  land 
name  of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  justice'  sake,  and  water,  is  likely  to  contmue  to  attract 
to  defer  no  longer  the  a^'ustment  of  those  people  and  become  greater  every  day,  even 
claims,  and  he  strongly  recommended  to  set  though  the  seat  of  State  government  were 
apart   and   assign  for  this    transaction    the  moved  away.    The  city  lunits  embrace  a  snr- 
600,000  acres  of  land  formerly  granted  by  face  of  2,700  acres,  well  dotted  with  fair  and 
the   Federal  Government  to   the   State  for  commodious  residences,  she  having  been  stead- 
internal   iro|>rovement8,  as  the   use  of  this  ily  increasing  in  wealth  and  population  (which 
means  would  obviate  the  otherwise  indispen-  is  re<4coned  as  high  as  25,000  already) ;  and 
sable  necessity  of  levying  a  special  tax  for  the  this  growth  seems  progressing  at  the  present 
same  end.    An  appropriate  bill  was  hereupon  time  in  a  greater  ratio  than  before.    A  large 
introduced,  ordaining  that  three  special  com-  proportion  of  the  State  imports  and  exports 
missioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  takes  place  in  her  port     During  the  past 
should  divide  the  said  lands  into  parcels  of  season  of  navigation,  216  days  (the  Mississippi 
forty  acres,  and  appraise  each  parcel  separately  having  been  closed  with  ice  on  the  4th  of  Be- 
according  to  its  quality,  but  so  that  the  aggre-  cember  last,  some  days  earlier  than  usual), 
gate  value  of  the  500,000  acres  thus  appraised  ^^  the  number  of  different  steamers  reaching 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  St.  Paul  was  45,  with  a  tonnage  of  13^484  tons, 
of  the  State  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  The  whole  number  of  steamboat  arnvals  was 
bonds  for  principal  and  interest,  computed  up  792,  with  a  tonnage  of  188,253  tons.    The  cns- 
to  the  Ist  of  January,  1870.     It  prescribed  tom«-house  enrolment  of  steamers  registered 
also  the  manner  as  well  as  the  times  and  at  her  port  is  11,247,  and  of  barges  8,956.^' 
amounts  in  which  the  said  lands,  with  all  the  The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  the  erec- 
rights  of  the  State  upon  them,  should  be  ceded  tion  of  new  buildings,  in  the  city,  during  the 
to  the  creditor,  namely,  on  his  surrendering  at  year  1868,  was  $1,005,050 ;    in  1869  it  was 
fixed  periods  a  corresponding  amount  of  bonds  $1,395,727. 
to  the  State  for  cancellation,  so  that  the  whole       The  population  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
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1869  was  composed  of  about  470,000  persons;  The  liye-stock  existing  in  the  State  at  the 

oatof  which namber  some  100,000  reside  with-  end  of  1869  was  as  follows:  Horses,  98,980; 

in  the  limits  of  incorporate  cities  and  towns,  cattle,  275,977;  mules  and  asses,  2,450;  sheep, 

attending  to  commerce  in  its  various  branches,  185,450;  hogs,  109,000.    This  stock  was  esti- 

and  other  avocations  of  oitj  life ;  while  die  re-  mated  to  be  worth  $15,561,887  in  actual  cash 

maining  370,000  dwell  in  the  country,  and  are  value. 

connected  more  or  less  with  the  pursuits  of  In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 

agrionlture.     The  extent  of  land  put  under  ture  in  all  its  branches,  and  reap  the  greatest 

cultivation  in  Minnesota,  mostly  for  the  rais-  benefits  that  may  be  realized  from  it,  agricul- 

ing  of  grain,  is  very  remarkable,  especially  con-  tural  societies  have  been  organized  in  various 

sidering  the  paucity  of  its  inhabitants.    The  counties. 

acres  tUIed  in  1868  were  not  less  than  1,397,470,  To  the  above-mentioned  products  of  the  soil, 

and  the  acres  tilled  in  1869  were  252,000  over  by  tillage  and  pasture,  there  must  be  added 

and  above  that  number.    But  the  extent  of  those  which  are  obtained  from  the  extensive 

their  agricultural  operations  may  be  inferred  pineries  and  other  heavily-timbered  land — a 

from  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  products  vast  amount  of  business  being  carried  on  in 

gathered  last  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow-  Minnesota  in  felling  trees  and  preparing  wood 

ing  table,  which  presents  some  general  results  for  logs  and  lumber  of  every  description.    The 

of  the  details  contained  in  the  official  reports,  logs  scaled  last  year  in  the  two  districts  of  St. 

namely:  Anthony  and  Stillwater,  official  reports  aver 

Total  tUiedarM 1,000,000  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred  and  six  mil- 
Area  in  wheat...'.'.'.".'.".'.*.".*.'.' *".'.'.*.*.'!!.'.*.'.*  i*00o,'ooo  lions  of  feet,  which  is  above  fifty  millions  of 
Bnahels  of  wheat 18,800,000  f^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  j^gg  a^^  there  in  1868. 


Basb«i8  of  oats'.  !.'.*!'.!.'!!!!!!!.'.'!'.'!!!'.!!!  li,8i6,400  The  gross  amount  of  the  log  and  lumber  busi- 
es *?^™ «}S'SS  ness  in  the  State  for  1869  is  set  down  at  four 

SStabL^:::::::*.:;;:;:::::;;:::::::  ^  SSS  hundred  miiuons  of  feet. 

BoabeliBorhariey ^SSS  ^^®  State  possesses  also  mineral  wealth, 

bSmI  o?^::;:;:;;::::'::;'.:::.:;;::::   ^m  ^^^^h  promises  largely  to  employ  the  industry 

Area  la  potatoes 97,soo  of  her  Inhabitants,  and  by  its  results  contrib- 

?;*;?$  ^JSSSJSJf *'^''?'Sffi  ute  inno  small  degree  to  her  forward  progress 

Area  la  muxwheat I,7u0  ^  ,  •^        a^  •       ^    ^r 

Buaheia  of  buckwheat 87,600  and  general  prosperity.    Concermng  the  V  er- 

AreatoW Jioooo  niillion  mine,  referred  to  in  the  Ctolopjedia 

p^^ofwooi! !!.'!!!.'.'!!!!!!!!!!!! '.'.!!*.*.    taslooo  ^^^  IB^S^  quartz-mills   and  other  machinery 

Pounds  of  halter*.  !!."..*!.".!!!*.'..!'.!!!'.'.'.!.  6,750^000  have  been  established  there  for  the  purpose  of 

Pounds  of  cheese 158,600  working  its  ores. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  .the  agricultural       Still  greater  advantages  than  may  be  expect- 

prodnct  of  1869  is  $25,000,000.  ed  from  other  minerals,  however:  will  accrue 

The  average  yield  of  almost  every  species  to  the  State  from  the  working  of  coal,  which 
of  product  named  in  the  foregoing  table  was  is  now  ascertained  to  exist  within  her  limits, 
in  excess  of  that  respectively  obtained  in  1868,  it  having  recently  been  discovered  near  Bed- 
althongh  this  abundance  has  probably  proved  wood  Falls,  in  Renville  Oounty :  and  the  same 
of  little  or  no  benefit — ^in  some  cases  of  actual  is  probably  the  case  with  other  localities.  The 
loss  to  the  farmer — on  account  of  the  exceed-  mining  operations  which  have  been  prosecuted 
ingly  low  price  of  his  crops,  especially  wheat,  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  stead- 
The  amount  expended  for  raising  and  rather-  ily-increasipg  prospect  of  final  success,  seem 
ing  this  grain  was  ascertained  by  actual  reck-  to  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  tiie 
oning,  in  several  instances,  to  have  been  con-  fact  that  the  coal  existing  near  Bed- wood  Falls 
siderably  greater  than  what  could  be  realized  is  both  of  good  quality  and  in  quantity  largo 
by  selling  it.  In  consequence  of  so  depressed  enough  to  become  of  general  use. 
a  market,  not  a  few  farmers  were  represented  What  Minnesota  needs  most  for  her  growth 
to  be  largely  in  debt  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  speedy  development  is  an  adequate  nnm- 
and  implements  used,  as  welL  as  for  money  her  of  people  apt  and  willing  to  work  out  her 
borrowed  at  high  rates  of  interest  for  the  reg-  abundant  resources.  Were  she  to  depend  only 
nlar  carrying  out  of  their  agricultural  opera-  on  the  natural  increase  of  her  present  popula- 
tions, and  likely  to  continue  in  that  condition,  tion,  a  long  time  would  elapse  in  waiting,  as 
if  tiiey  did  not  get  into  a  worse  one.  This  such  progress  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  some- 
state  of  things  was  generally  considered  to  be  times  none.  The  marriages  in  the  State  last 
the  result  of  the  high  protective  tariff  in  force  year  were  8,569,  which  is  twenty-six  more 
for  several  years,  and  the  rate  of  transporta-  than  in  1868 — about  three-fourths  of  one  per 
tion.  It  is  stated  that  the  market-price  of  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  With  a  view 
wheat  at  Mlwaukee,  in  the  neighboring  State  to  a  future  rapid  growth,  she  has  recourse  to 
of  Wisconsin,  being  only  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  extraordinary  means  of  inviting  immigra- 
the  Minnesota  farmer,  who  wanted  to  send  his  tion. 

wheat  thither  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  was       Besides  employing  agencies,  she  causes  pam- 

charged  for  its  transportation  alone  at  the  rate  phlets  to  be  pubUshed  and  cUstributed  among 

of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  persons  of  different  nationalities  abroad,  set- 
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ting  forth  the  advantages  accmuig  to  the  set-  "wife  miiBt  join  therein,  unless  tnoh  mortgage  shall  be 

tiers  upon  her  soil,  the  manifold  resources  of  fi^^®^  ^  "^o""  the  payment  of  the  pnrehjae-mcjieT 

the  co^try,  the  silnbrity  of  ite  climate,  and  Z^^^^T""  '  m  which  o«e  the  wift  « 

the  readiness  wherewith  they  may,  on  arrival,       Any  person  owning  or  ooenpyfaiff  any  home  on 

occapy  themselves  in  their  several  callings,  land  not  his  own,  and  claiming  aaid  hooae  aa  a  home- 

German  and  other  immigration  societies  have  stead,  ahall  be  entitledto  its  exception. 

also  been  established  there  for  the  purpose  of  ..  ^^  "Tio^^^f,«^f  #iSi^ES?^?^J!li^^ 

A  J.  J    J.  -L    •  f         i.*  ^  steed  IS  deciarea  exempt  irom  operation  of  a  mecnan- 

rorwardmg   and  spreadmg  such  mformation  io's  lien,  and  the  filing  of  a  Uen  becomes  of  no  svaUis 

among  their  respective  countrymen.    In  the  against  such  homestead. 

session  of  1868,  the  Legislature  appropriated       Also  the  following  properly  is  exempt,  and  none  of 

ten  thousand  doUars  for  promoting  immigra-  ^^  s«a?  »  ^W®  ^  attachment  or  sde  on  any  fiiul 

♦i/xr,    ^r^A  «  -RrvA^i  -nriio  {,tl4^4^4-A^  ^  <i^w.  Ju.*  proccss  issued  from  any  coort  m  this  State,  except  sn 

tion,  and  a  Board  was  mstituted  to  see  that  JtUchment  issued  hi  action  for  the  tmrchise-money 

tne  money  snoula  be  properly  ezpended  for  ofthesame,orforanexecntiQniBauednponjiadffment 

the  purpose  intended,  the  Board  consisting  of  rendered  for  such  purchase-money,  vis. :  One  nmily 

the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Bible,  UaaSly  pictures,  sch<K>l-books,  or  library,  miT- 


above.     The  money  expended  for  this  end  in  paiel  of  the  debtor  and  his  ftmlly,  all  beds,  bedsteads, 

1869  appears  in  the  report  presented  by  the  «fid  bedding  kept  and  used  by  (he  debtor  and  hia 

said  BoMd,  as  follows:  famUy,  aU  stoves  and  appendajfes  put  up  or  kept  for 

^  the  use  of  the  debtor  and  his  family,  all  eooking- 

For  Hewitts  EiullBh  pampUets,  60,900  copies,  utettsHs,  and  all  other  ftonitare  not  herdn  emmier- 

printed  and  disf  ribnted $8,966  00  ated,toUie8mount  of  three  hundred  dollars  invahie. 

Por  German  fanmlgratlon— an  agent  kept  in  Qer-  There  are  also  exempt  three  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke 

2rfSLS1S.?di«StaSS^*"^             Gennan,  ^f  ^j^^j^  ^^  ^  horse,  or  in  lieu  of  one  yoke  of  oxen 

For  sSi^Sin  lSS&»ttOT::i;w               ^  "Id  a  horse,  a  span  of  horses  or  mules,  twenty  sheep 

and  Norwegian  pamphlets  printed  and  distrib-  uid  the  wool  ftom  the  same,  either  m  the  raw  matenai 

Qted~two  agentskept  for  three  months  in  or  manufactured  into  yam  or  cloth ;  the  neoeasaiy 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago 1,808  08  food  for  the  stock  mentioned  for  one  year's  Bupportf 

For  Irish  immigration— condensed  pamphlets  either  provided  or  ffrowinff,  or  both,  as  the  aebtor 

For  Welsh  immigmtlOT-pampWets*  prhited  imd  ?®^?1?°?  ***=*^®  ^?^  *®*S^  ^^  ? ?**^  ^^  ^' 

distrtbuted..... 880  86  dred  doUais  m  value.   Also  provisions  for  the  debtor 

To  sgent  in  New  Toik 600  00  and  his  family  necessary  for  one  year's  support,  either 

For  general  expenses 900  00  provided  or  growing,  or  both,  and  fuel  necesaajy  for 

'^^^ ••i^Sf?  18  j^^  ij^ig  ,jj^  implements  of  any  meohanio,  miner, 

ThiB  report  reconnnended  .liberal  appro-  '^^^J^^X^^^n'^i:^^; 

priation  for  the  present  year  also,  and  "  that  trade  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  in  value, 

a  State  pamphlet  be  prepared  by  the  Commis-  and  the  Ubrazyandt  implements  of  any  professional 

sioner  of  Statistics,  to  be  distributed  by  that  man. 

officer,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Board."  ^  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 

The  most  powerful  inducement  offered  the  im-  fly^  distinct  memorials  were  resolved  upon, 
migrant  for  settling  in  Minnesota,  seems  to  be  requesting  the  Postmaster-General  at  Wash- 
found  in  the  provision  of  her  law  which  not  only  ington  to  establish,  or  increase,  mail  service  on 
forbids  any  citizen  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  gpedfied  routes  from  place  to  place  in  different 
or  deprived  of  every  thing  in  his  possession,  but  counties ;  and  three  more,  petitioning  Congress 
secures  his  property  to  him  to  a  rather  com-  ufor  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  preserve 
fortable  amount,  by  exempting  it  from  attach-  ^^  pnHg  ^f  St.  Anthony  and  to  protect  the 
ment  or  execution  for  any  debt,  except  for  navigation  of  the  Missisappi  above  the  falls;" 
taxes ;  so  that,  in  case  of  failure  in  business,  or  a  ^^  ^he  improvement  of  the  St  Croix  River ; " 
other  contingencies,  he  and  his  family  are  sure  ^^  a  ^  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  North- 
not  to  be  left  destitute,  but  allowed  still  to  live  ^rn  Pacific  Railway."  The  lands  alreadv 
a  comparatively  eaaj  life.  The  following  ex-  donated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  Min- 
tract  from  the  Minneiota  Monthly  enumerates  nesota  for  the  construction  of  her  railroads  are 
both  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  property  ^he  following : 
exempted  by  law  from  execution  for  debt,  as  .  ^       *                                        . 

louows.  St.  Paul  and  Padflc 680,000 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  allow  to  every        St.  Paul  and  Pacific 000,000 

resident  thereof,  free  firom  attachment,  levy  or  sale  Branch  of  the  St  Paul  and  Pacmo. . .  1     ^^q  ^^ 

upon  execution  or  any  other  process,  except  sale  for  Branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Paomc... .  >    fos'ooo 

taxes,  the  following :  Authorized  change  of  route )     '  **» 

A  homestead,  consisting  of  any  quantity'  of  land        Minnesota  Central 854,dOS 

not  exceeding  eighty  acres  and  ttie  dwelhng-house        Minnesota  Central i90,00O 

thereon ;  or  instead  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,        "Winona  and  St.  Peter 790,000 

one  lot  within  an  incoxporated  town,^  citjr,  or  village,        Winona  and  St.  Peter. 690,000 

800,000 
160,000 


and  the  dwelling-house  thereon,  with  its  appurte-  Minnesota  Valley 

nances.  Minnesota  Valley 

A  homestead,  like  other  property,  may  be  mort-  Extends  the  time  for  completing  said 

gaged,  but  the  mortgager  bemg  a  married  man  his  road  seven  years • 
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BM4a.                                                Asm.  It  will  thiiB  be  Men  that  quite  fonr-flfths  of  all  the 

Lake  Superior  and  ICaaisaippi 1  diatrioto  supported  eaoh  daaa  of  achoola  at  an  aggre- 

Authorized    to  make   up  deflden<7  I     aAA/vw)  gate  avenge  length  in  montha  of  6.67. 

within  thirty  milea  of  the  west  line  f    ^^^i^^  Thia  exhibit  or  attendanoe  smpaasea  that  made  by 

of  aaid  road J  many  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 

From  Houston,  tlxrough  the  oountiea  The  whole  number  of  teaohers  in  1869,  in  the  winter 

of  Fillmore,  Mower,  Freeborn,  and  and  summer  schools,  was  8,775.    Tiie  average  wages 

Faribault,  to  the  western  boundaiy  of  male  teachers  for  the  year  have  been  $84.20,  and 

of  the  State...... 785,000  of  female,  $21.98. 

From  Hastings,  through  the  counties  of  The  wliole  amount  of  teachers'  wages  for  the  year 

Dakota,  Scott,  Me^er,  and  McGLeod,  was  $860,697.50 ;  the  value  of  all  the  school-houses 

to  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  State.    560,000  in  tlie  State  is  $1,889^690.88,  the  incresse  for  the  year 

Provides  for  two  roads  and  two  branches.  being  $248,141.46.    The  cost  of  the  school-houses 

(No  map  JUed.) 2,600,000  built  in  1869  is  $842,089.08 ;  the  whole  amount  ez- 

OYer  and  above  the  land-graate  exhibited  in  ^""^^  ^^'  «^^^^  P'^'***  ^  ^"^  $828,671.82. 
this  list,    exceeding   11,000,000    acres,    Min-  The  permanent  Sohool  Fond  received  last 
nesota  has  her  share  in  the  47,000,000  acres  year  an  addition  of  $288,804.45,  the  proceeds 
granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Itailroad ;  from  the  sale  of  nearly  40,000  acres  of  school- 
besides  that,  nnmerons  bills  have  recently  been  lands.     It   amounts   at   pres^it  to  $2,871,- 
introdnced  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  her  rep-  199.81;   and  it  is  anticipated  that  from  the 
resentfttives,  proposing  to  bnild  new  roads,  or  sale  of  the  remaining  school-lands  well  man- 
branches  of  old  ones,  and  asking  other  land-  aged  it  will  be  not  less  than  $16,000,000.    The 
grants  for  their  constraction  respectively.  interest  of  this  fond,  which  was  last  year  $148,- 
Bnt  the  direct  action  of  the  State  in  forward-  620.40,  is  semi-annually  distributed  among  the 
ing  the  progress  of  her  railroads  has  been  so  ooonties,  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  their 
vigorous  and  efficient,  that,  during  the  fbur  ehildren  attending  school,  respectively.    The 
years  last  past,  the  extent  of  railway  commu-  rate  in  1869  was  $1.15  for  each  scholar, 
nication  within  her  limits  has  quadrupled.  The  The  '*  Teachers^  Institates,^' and  the  ^^  Normal 
number  of  miles  constructed  and  opened  for  Schools,"  which  have  been  established  for  the 
traffic  in  1869  was  224.    These  belong  respeo-  purpose  of  fitly  training  and  qualifying  teachers 
lively  to  ten  different   lines,  the  aggregate  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  arduous  work, 
length  of  which   now  in   actual   operation  are  steaoily  gaining  in  the  sphere  of  their  use- 
amounts  to  TSO  miles.    Several  hundred  miles  fulness,  and  also  in  the  people's  &vor.    The 
more  are  now  under  construction,  and  others  Normal  Schools  are  distributed  into  distinct 
have  been  contracted  for.  departments,  styled  *^  normal '^  proper,  and  one 
The  pubUo  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  ^modeL"    The  attendanoe  in  the  normal  de- 
satisiactorj  condition.  partments  last  year  was  878,  while  in  the 
The  aggregate  amount  of  public  revenue  for  *< model"  it  was  444,  numbering  together,  817. 
1870  is  estimated  at  $488,224.04,  and  that  of  The  State  University,  whose  building  was 
the  current  expenses  at  $895,407.12,  leaving  a  first  erected  at  St  Anthony  twelve  years  ago, 
probable  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $87,816.97.  is  now  completely  organized.    The  stadents^  at 
The  recogni2ed  fhnded  debt  of  the  State  is  present  are  about  150,  some  60  young  ladies 
$350,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  being  among  the  number.    The  male  students 
cent    It  consists  of  the  war  loan  of  1862,  due  wear  a  gray  uniform  cidled  ^^  university  gray." 
in  1872,  $100,000;   ten-year  loans  of  1867,  **The  attendance  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
$100,000;  1868,  $100,000,  and  1869,  $50,000  ment  for  the  year  was  146 ;  the  aggregate  at- 
for  State  Institution  Buildings.  tendance  during  the  fall  term  was  154.    It  is 
Public  instruction  Is  remarkably  weU  pro-  hoped  that,  after  the  present  vear,  the  income 
yided  for,  as  both  the  State  government  and  from  the  permanent  frmd  will  suffice  for  the 
individual  citizens  bestow  upon  it  no  small  current  expenses." 

Bhare  of  their  attention.    The  following  sum-  The  charitable  institutions  are  provided  for 

i^arjof  statements  in  regard  to  the  number  by  the  State  with  highly-commendable  interest. 

And  cost  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  In  the  Hospital  for  the  Lisane  the  number  of 

as  well  as  their  attendance  and  condition  in  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  1869 

1B69,  has  been  taken  from  the  last  official  re-  was  238.    Some  of  these  died  in  the  course  of 

port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc-  that  time,  while  others  were  cured  and  dis- 

tion,  and  will  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  charged,  in  all  77,  so  that  those  remaining  in 

I'eader:  the  hospital  on  November  8d  were  161 :  men 

The  whole  number  of  persons  Ui  the  State  between  81,  women  80.    The  current  expenses  of  the 

Ave  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age,  on  the  80th  of  Sep-  institution  for  the    year  1869  amounted  to 

5?Sr  ^h  ^•S  1**,*14.  an  increase  for  the  yew  of  |40,179,80 ;  and  for  1870  they  are  estimated 

^Mii.    The  whole  number  of  persons  attending  the  J^  ^Vo  aaa 

pubUc  schools  during  the  sohool  year  was  102,088,  an  ^^^o^^ww. 

lacresse  of  20,890  over  that  of  186S.    The  percentage  The  combined  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 

of  non-attendance  in  1867  was  44,  in  1868  it  waa^,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  presents  for  the  year 

Kul  in  1869,  it  has  been  but  29.  1869  the  following  relative  statistics  :  *'  The 

awl„*^*'*^?^'^l^•'"i5H^^*^''?'^'*^^^f*  inmates  in  the  mute  department  were  65: 

»  winter  school  in  1,798  distncts,  of  an  average  hi  ~i^   n»    xu^.i^-  aa  .  »>  o«;i   fK*  WmH    n- 

months  of  836.    There  was  a  sumier  school  inl, 980  m«4^   ^3^*®™,       .^^  W*"^   the  blind   11. 

<^tricts,  with  an  average  length  in  months  of  821.  males,   6,  females  5.     The  carrent  expenses 
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ftmounted  for  the  year  to  $14,878.64,  there  re- 
maining on  hand  a  balance  of  about  $4,000 
from  appropriations  of  the  two  prerions  years. 

The  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home  has  a  large 
number  of  children  to  provide  for,  although 
eight  among  the  counties  had  made  no  returns 
and  two  only  partial  ones;  there  were  "  1,289 
soldiers'  orphans  in  the  State,  of  whom  922 
are  orphans  of  soldiers  who  enlisted  from 
Minnesota  —  817  from  other  States."  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  which  appropriation 
the  Board  of  Trustees  request,  and  the  Govern- 
or recommends  to  be  continued. 

In  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  that 
the  interests  of  the  surviving  soldiers  them- 
selves are  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the 
State.  From  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-Oen- 
eral  it  appears  that  the  Bureau  of  Olaims,  now 
forming  part  of  his  office,  coUected  last  year 
the  sum  of  nearly  $18,000  due  them  by  the 
Federal  Government  "for  back-pay,  bounty, 
and  pensions."  Tlie  whole  amount  collected 
on  such  soldiers'  claims  by  that  Bureau  since 
its  establishment  is  $898,249.79. 

The  "State  Reform  School"  has  48  inmates. 
The  State  Prison  seems  to  be  under  very  good 
management  and  conduct.  The  number  of 
convicts  therein  confined  in  1869  had  increased 
in  a  comparatively  large  proportion  above  that 
of  the  previous  year,  though  this  does  not  in- 
validate the  assertion  lately  made  by  Governor 
Marshall,  that  ^^Mlnnesota  has,  in  proportion  to 
population,  fewer  criminals  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union."  The  dominant  political 
party  in  Minnesota  is  the  Republican,  by  great 
minorities,  although  the  Democratic  also  pos- 
sesses no  inconsiderable  strength  with  regard 
to  number  as  well  as  influence. 

The  Republicans  held  their  State  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Paul  on  September  9th,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  the  State  officers  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  election  of  November  en- 
suing, their  nominees  being— >>for  Governor, 
Horace  Austin  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W. 
H.  Yale ;  for  Secretary  of  State,Hans  Mattson ; 
for  Attomey-Generd,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell;  for 
State  Auditor,  Charles  Mcllrath,  the  present 
incumbent ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Emil  Munch ; 
for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  G. 
Ripley ;  and  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Sherwood  Hough.  Previous  to  adjournment, 
the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee 
were  read,  and  all  adopted  without  dissent, 
except  the  last  one,  which  was  tabled,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  JStiolvedy  That  the  Bepublioan  party  of  Minno- 
sota,  in  convention  nmembled,  reaffirm  their  devotion 
to  the  doctrines  of  liboity,  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
nil  men,  and  that  the  complete  triumph  of  these  priji- 
ciples  can  only  be  attained  by  the  adoption  oi  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Betohed^  That  the  retrenchment  and  economy, 
together  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  pubuo 
debt,  which  have  so  signally  characterized  the  present 


national  Administration  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  redeem  our  pledges  to  the  people,  and  demand 
their  cordial  approbation. 

8.  Betolvedj  That  the  management  of  our  State 
affairs,  under  Bepublican  policy,  have  been  marked 
by  the  fidelity  of  principle  and  true  economy  which 
have  ffiven  us  prosperity  at  home  and  consideration 
abroad,  and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  State  are  To 
bo  found  in  maintaining  the  Bepublican  party  in 
power. 

4.  Besohedf  That  we  denounce  all  forms  of  repu- 
diation of  the  national  debt  as  a  national  crime,  and 
that  the  national  honor  demands  the  payment  of 
that  indebtedness  in  aooordanoe  with  tho  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  laws  under  whidi  it  was  contracted. 

5.  Jietolved^  That  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  should  be  so  adjusted  in  respect 
to  the  legal  status  of  our  naturalized  citizens  toward 
the  governments  in  allegianoe  to  which  they  were 
bom,  that  those  citizens  while  abroad  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  protected  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  flilly  as  if  they  were  native-born 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

6.  BesolMdj  That  the  oonstmction  of  a  Northern 
Pacific  Ballway  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  coun^,  and  that  to  that 
end  a  wise  policy  dictates  that  this  enteipriae  should 
receive  liberal  aid  Arom  the  United  States. 

7.  Bnolved,  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  State 
Insist  that  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
granted  to  the  State  for  internal  improvementa  be  Kt 
apart  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bail- 
road  bonds,  and  that  they  be  held  for  that  purpose ; 
that,  when  the  holden  of  said  bonds  shaU  agree  to 
take  these  lands  and  Ailljr  and  finally  sonender  all 
the  bonds  to  the  State,  said  lands  be  made  over  to 
said  holden  or  their  assigns,  or  trustee,  or  trostees,  as 
they  may  elect. 

• 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  which  char- 
acterized the  proceedings  of  this  oonveiition,  a 
strong  confidct  of  views,  and  opposition  amount- 
ing to  disruption,  seem  to  previul  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party  throughout  the  State.  It 
occurred  in  numerous  localities  that,  after  the 
regular  county  conventions  had  been  hM  by 
that  party,  and  county  officers  nominated, 
other  Republican  residents  of  the  same  coun- 
ties met  together  in  separate  eonrentions  and 
nominated  other  candidates. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
St.  Paul  on  the  28d  of  September,  when 
they  xmanimoualy  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

JidBohedy  That  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota  desire 
to  act  independently  of  mere  forms  and  theories  which 
have  lost  their  substance,  to  oonsign  settled  queations 
to  the  past,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  liuimesota 
upon  the  living  issues  of  the  present  and  fUture  which 
concern  the  material  interests  of  every  citizen  of  the 
State. 

Bi9oUf€d^  That  the  power  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports is  a  power  of  taxation,  which  can  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenues,  ana  that  the 
present  oppressive  tariff  laws  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imports  to  a  strictly  revenue 
standard. 

JSetolvedj  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  pubUo  debt  by  its  payment  in  the  lawful 
currency  of^the  country  wherever  authorized  by  law, 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  e(^ui- 
librium  of  prices  and  values  by  too  great  an  Inflation 
of  the  currency. 

JSstohkl,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
tions of  all  taxes  under  the  internal  revenue  system, 
and  the  repeal  of  that  system  at  the  earliest  practica* 
ble  moment. 
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Setolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  equal  righto  to  all  and,  as  snoh,  held  a  State  Convention  at  St. 

men»  exdusive  pnvileges  to  none ;  the  bondholding  p^ui  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  they  pro- 

^etlth  of  the  oountTy  to  be  taxed  equally  with  the  ^i-^^a^v.  •                 vvwu^*,   wuw  uuy  p*w- 

poor  man's  property.  claimed  their  purpose  and  policy  in  the  foUow- 

RetolMd^  That,  wmlo  we  entertdn  a  due  respect  for  ^9  platform : 

the  opinions  of  those  who  diifer  with  us,  we  are  op-  W\$rw,  Protection  and  slleffisnoe  are  reciprocal 

posed  to  the  enactment  of  sumptuaiy^  laws,  as  a  violsr  duties,  and  every  citizen  who  yields  obedience  to  the 

Uon  of  the  personal  hberty  of  the  citiaen.  just  commands  of  his  government  is  entitled  to  the 

I^^^lJ^^^^  ^^  P'??^  aooountabillty  of  pubho  Koi,  complete,  and  perfect  protection  of  that  govem- 

officers  to  the  people  is  mconsistont  with  extremely  ment  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  security,  personal 

long  terms  in  office  by  anymdividual ;  that  the  office  liberty,  and  pnvate  propem- ;  and 

of  State  Auditor  should  frequently  receive  a  new,  Whermt.  The  traffic  m  intoxicating  drinks  greatly 

Mthftd,  and  competent  incumbent,  as  the  best  pro-  impairs  the  penonal  security  and  personal  liberty  of 

tection  of  the  State  Treasuiy  from  spoliation ;  that  large  masses  of  cltixens,  and  renders  private  property 

transactiona  m  school  and  other  public  lands  by  the  insecure  *  and 

State  Auditor,  or  his  agente  and  partners,  are  incom-  Wheriu,  The  existing  parties  are  hopelessly  un- 

patiblo  with  the  honest  discharge  of  dirty.  willing  to  adopt  an  adequate  poU<y  on  this  question : 

Suohed,  That  the  long  possession  of  power  by  any  Therefore  we,m  State  Convention  assembled,  citiaens 


du^  of  the  people  in  the  towns  and  unite  in  the  following  deelaiation  of  principles : 

country,  as  well  as  in  the  State,  to  defeat  the  too  fre-  Betohed,  That  we  believe  fWly  in  the  principle  of 

quent  reelection  of  office-holders,  and  thereby  secure  fVee  government,  and  securing  at  once  the  righto  of 

parity  in  the  management  of  town  and  county  aifairs,  the  States  severally  and  their  inseparable  unSn,  by 

prevent  speculation  in  public  ftinds,  and  defeat  the  the  Federal  Constitution.     We  would  not  merely 

tormation  of  oprmpt  rings  and  cliques  at  the  county  gamish  the  sepulchres  of  ov  republican  fathere,  t)ut 

seato  and  the  State  <»pital,  to  which  end  the  Legisla-  ^e  do  renew  our  aolemn  pledges  of  foalty  to  the  im- 

turo  should  reduce  the  fees  of  office  to  the  lowest  rate  perishable  prindples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  em- 

that  can  secure  the  services  of  competent  officere,  bodied  in  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 

On  motioa  to  embody  in  their  platform  a  ^^ °^ FederjOConstitution. 

resolution  erpressing^e^^^^^^  hoio?^*^'h^^n^5VfflotS^ 

regard  to  the  proposed  niteentn  amendment  interests  of  society,  a  political  wrong  of  unequalled 

to  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  after  enormity,  subvenive  of  the  ordinary  objecto  of  gov- 

Bome  debate,  it  was  resolved  to  make  no  men-  ©niment,  not  capable  of  being  regulated  or  restraLied 

tionofthes«id«nendmept,  bnt  ignore  it  alto-  te^lTriU^p^ar^^ff^Sli^ 

gether.    Aa  candidates  for  State  officers  the  itory  law  both  by  State  and  nationjOLe^slature. 

Democrats  nominated — Hon.  G^rgeL.  Otis,  for  s.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  exist- 

Grovemor;  J.  A.  Wis  well,  for  Lieutenant-Goy-  ing  political  parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great 

emor ;  T.  G.  Fladeland,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  '^  paramount  question,  anH  insolentlv  refbse  to  do 

Hon.  Seagrave  SmitC  for  Attorney-Genend ;  Xfe^^tt^iSSfiXSTb^^^ 

L.  A.  Evans,  for  State  Auditor;  Casper  Babe-  and  destroying  ito  natural  prospenty,  and  rapidly 

rich,  for  State  Treasnrer;  Hon.  Charles  £.  undermining  ito  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by 

Flandrean,  for  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  Supreme  •"*  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection 

^«jd  W  T.  Bonnivell,  for  Olerk  of  the  ^^XL^^^^Sr^^S^^^iiTXl^y 

ODpreme  C^urt.  ^^^  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 

A  third  party  sprang  up  m  Minnesota  last  eating  drinks, 
year,  under  the  title  of  *^  State  Temperance  "  BmU^^  That  we  regard  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris- 
party,  which,  for  earnestness  and  determination  *^,  Sabbath  as  lying  at  the  foundatoon  of  oi^l  m 

of  purpose,  imd  the  means  intended  to  be  used  TH,"  ^^^'"IULI'^!?*?'  ^  anj  infraction  of  the 
^tu|fVDo,  nwA  Kuv  luvauo  xuimuuvu  T\  ^  .^^  Sunday  laws  we^hold  to  be  an  injury  to  the  body 
lor  accomplishing  it,  would  seem  to  bid  fair  to  politic.  ~v  .r 
become  a  powerftd  engine  in  controlling  the  Rmivtd^  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  disposition 
government  of  the  State,  even  in  civil  ipatters.  o^  the  600,000  acres  of  internal  improvement  lands 
In  ito  first  organization  ito  members  had  no  ^^^^^S^""'  ®^°®P*  *^*  proposition  be  first  sub- 
intention  to  engage  in  the  political  arena  as  a  Sml^d,  T^t^tiJi  intortwt  of  the  masses  of  tiie 
separate  body.  Assnmmg  a  strictly  neutral  at-  people  requires  a  modification  of  the  present  exorbi- 
titade,  they  resolved  to  stand  by  that  one  of  the  tant  taiifr,  and  that  justice  to  the  agricmtural  intoresto 
two  existing  parties  which  should  support  the  ®^**»«  country  demands  prompt  action,  on  the  part  of 
cause  of  teiperance,  and  to  give  each  Sf  them  ^^^'^^^  •*  ^^  ^^^  ■^'^'^»  "P^'^  ^^  ^'^^J^*' 
an  official  notice  of  their  views.  Before  appointing  their  State  Central  Com- 
This  appeal  was  made  to  both  Republicans  mittee,  ana  acUouming,  they  also  nominated 
and  Democrate  at  the  time  they  were  assem-  their  candidates  for  State  officers,  namely:  Bev. 
bled  in  State  Convention  respectively,  ^but  Daniel  Cobb,  for  Governor;  John  A.  Stevens, 
was  made  in  vain.  After  hearing  the  pro-  for  lieutenant-Govemor;  J.  H.  Thompson,  for 
posal  and  considering  the  matter,  each  of  these  Secretary  of  State ;  J.  Ham  Davidson,  for  At- 
parties  adopted  an  appropriate  resolution,  ex-  torney-General ;  J.  C.  Randolph,  for  State 
pressing  ito  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  Auditor ;  Robert  Stewart,  for  State  Treasurer ; 
^^ood  Templars  on  principle,  and  declining  to  Hon.  Edward  O.  Hamlin,  for  Chief  Jnstioe  of 
co6perftte  in  carrying  them  out  Hereupon  the  the  Supreme  Court;  and  A.  P.  Connelly,  for 
temperance  men  assumed  a  new  position,  by  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
erecting  their  association  into  a  poUtical  party,  Minnesota  seems  unusually  prolific  in  politi- 
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cal  parties  distinctly  organized.  Besides  the  1868-*6d,  to  urge  Congress  to  throw  ont  flie 
three  just  mentioned,  a  fourth,  styled  *'  the  rote  of  several  counties  and  declare  the  con- 
People's  party,''  had  not  only  come  into  exist-  stitution  adopted  notwithstanding  the  vote 
ence  hefore  the  close  of  the  year,  hut  acquired  which  had  been  taken.  This  action  was  rec- 
sufScient  strength  of  action  to  endeavor  to  ommended  on  the  ground  that  the  election 
make  its  power  felt  in  the  community.  This  had  not  been  fairly  conducted,  and  that  vio- 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  no  sooner  lence  and  intimidation  had  in  many  parts  of 
had  the  press  made  known  the  candidates  the  State  prevented  a  full  and  just  vote.  A 
named  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
September  9th,  than  the  People's  party,  regard-  Beconstmction  Committee  on  this  subject,  and 
ing  them  as  not  advocates  of  the  people's  inter-  statements  were  received  not  only  from  those 
ests,  summoned  its  members  to  assemble  at  who  favored  the  proscriptive  policy,  but  also 
St.  Paul  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  in  order  from  the  moderate  Bepubllcans  and  the  Demo- 
to  hold  there  a  State  Convention,  "for  the  pur-  crats.  An  address  to  the  committee  was  made 
pose  of  placing  in  nomination  a  State  ticket,  by  several  gentlemen  who  declared  themselves 
by  the  election  of  which  the  people  might  to  be  "the  representatives  of  a  very  large  and 
rebuke  the  abuses  of  party  mismanagement,  most  respectable  and  influential  portion  of  the 
and  reform  the  administration  of  State  afffdrs."  Republican  party  of  Mississippi,"  and  who  en- 
A  local  paper  stated  that  on  the  previous  day  tered  their  "  earnest  protest  against  the  effort 
"  quite  a  number  of  delegates  from  different  now  being  made  to  brmg  Mississippi  back  into 
counties  were  present  in  the  city,  although,  the  Union,  under  the  constitution  voted  upon 
upon  consulting  together  at  an  informal  meet-  in  June  last,  as  an  act  of  political  soicide.*' 
ing,  they  decided  t^  hold  no  convention."  After  setting   forth  their  objections  to    the 

At  the  polls  in  November  but  little  notice  proposed  action  at  considerable  length,  they 

was  taken  by  the  people  of  the  Temperance  submitted  their  own  plan  for  completing  the 

party  candidates,  the  highest  number  of  votes  reconstruction  of  the  state,  which  was  as  fol- 

cast  for  any  of  them  having  been  1,704,  given  lows  : 

to  Daniel  Cobb,  for  Governor;  while  the  votes  ^e  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest: 

cast  at  the  same  election  for  each  of  the  Demo-  i.  That  Congress  shall  declare  all  the  offices  in  the 

cratio  and  Republican  nominees,  through  their  State  vacant. 

whole  tickets,  exceeded  20,000.    The  Repub-  ^2.  Provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  provisional 

licans  came  out  of  this  contest  victorious,  aU  of  <^^ernor,  with  ^ower  to  fill  all  the  offices  thus  do- 

liTT^    *•  J.  J  Y~  X      .     vv«i«;ow  T  .vvv*  xvMo,  ou  vx  ^jim^^  vacant— with  power  also  to  remove  from  <^ee 

their  candidates  havmgbeen  elected  by  several  -^  q^q  appointees. 

thousand  minorities.     The  votes,  being  classed  8.  Provide  that  the  proposed  constitution  shall  be 

under  their  respective  heads,  were  as  follows :  so  modified  or  amended  as  to  remove  from  it  those 

Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court— C.  G.  Ripley,  ^^"^^  *^**  are  more  prosOT^ytive  than  is  required 

25,899;  Charles  E.Wdreau,  23,216;  EdWd  \'^^'^i:ZTJl':^:I  X^ 


mmority,  188.  mumcipal  officers. 

Ideutenant-Govemor — ^William  H.  Yale,  29,-  The  Democrats  were  represented  before  the 

466;  J.  A.  Wiswell,  21,745;  J.  H.  Stevens,  committee  by  ex-Governor  Albert  G.  Brown. 

1,428.    Yale's  majority,  6,114.  He  declared  that  thwe  was  "profound  quiet 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  in  all  parts  of  the  State,"  and  that  there  was 

for  1870  continues  to  be  Republican.    The  Sen-  "  not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the  law  is 

ate  consists  of  14  Republicans  and  7  Demo-  administered  more  impartially,  or  where  the 

crats ;  while  in  the  Lower  House  the  two  par-  civil  courts  have  a  higher  regard  for  the  rights 

ties  are  almost  evenly  balanced,  it  being  com-  of  all  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  colors." 

posed  of  26  Republicans  and  21  Democrats.  The  people,  he  said,  not  only  submitted  cheer- 

MISSISSIPPL  At  the  beginning  of  this  fully  to  all  the  legitimate  results  of  the  late 
year  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  war,  but  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  recon- 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  na-  struction  policy  of  Congress,  if  it  were  fairly 
tional  House  of  Representatives.  She  had  carried  out.  The  constitntion  was  defeated, 
rejected  the  constitution  framed  for  her  under  "  not,  as  these  men  allege,  by  fraud  and  in- 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  and  July,  1867,  timidation,  but  distinctly  for  the  reason  that 
by  a  decisive  vote,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  it  was  more  vindictive  in  its  spirit  than  the 
harsh  and  proscriptive .  provisions  which  had  people,  white  or  black,  would  tolerate,  and 
been  embodied  in  it  on  the  subject  of  the  elec-  more  proscriptive  in  its  provisions  tilian  the 
tive  franchise.  Although  the  military  com-  acts  of  Congress  required ;  and  the  candidates 
mander  had  made  his  report  on  the  election,  were  defeated,  because  they  stood  as  the  rep- 
stating  this  result  as  the  final  decision  of  a  resentatives  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
migonty  of  the  qualified  voters,  several  repre-  stitution,  and  not  because  they  were  trying  to 
sentatives  of  the  Republican  party,  including  reflect  the  will  of  Congress."  The  wiahea  of 
the  late  candidatesfor  the  principal  State  offices,  those  whom  he  represented  were  expressed 
were  at  Washington  eany  in  the  session  of  in  the  following  words : 
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We  desire  to  have  Con^pess  take  up  the  rejected  been  held  by  persons  whose  legal  disabilities  have 

constitution  of  1868,  and  so  amend  it  as  to  niake  it  not  been  removed,  and  who  cannot  take  the  oath 

oonform  in  aU  its  parts  to  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  are 

"  14th  article ''  and  the  reconstruction  acts^  and  in  vacant. 

that  form  submit  it  to  the  peoole  for  ratification,  and,        V .  Present  inoumbents  of  <dvil  offices  who  can  take 

inv  life  upon  it^  the  people  will  accept  it  with  unpar-  the  oath  prescribed  b^  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 

alleled  unanimity.  2, 1862,  or  whose  disabilities  have  been  removed,  and 

A^pain,  I  am  asked,  if  this  is  done,  will  we  accept  who  have  not  qualified  under  appointment  from  these 

wilhoffly  the  officers,  rejected  with  the  constitution,  headquarters,  will  at  once  take  and  subscribe  the 

but  who  still  are  claiming  to  have  been  elected  under  oath  prescribed,  forward  the  same  to  these  headquar> 

it    I  answer,  no;  distinctly  no.    These  men  stood  ters,  and  continue  In  tiie  peifonnanoe  of  the  duties  of 

as  the  exponents  and  rspresentatlvea  of  that  conati-  their  offices. 

tuUoB.    They  stood  pledged  to  carry  out  all  its  vin*        VI.  Ijate  inoumbents  of  offices  rendered  vacant  by 

dictive,  odious,  and  prescriptive  features :  and  when  this  resolution  of  Congress  wiU  retidn  custody  of  the 

the  people  rejected  the  one  they  reiectea  the  other,  books,  papers,  and  property  of  their  offices,  and  trans- 

If  they  were  the  ohoiee  of  the  people  once,  they  will  fer  thum  to  their  successors  when  they  shall  have 

be  so  again.    All  we  ask  of  them  is,  to  tiy  it.  qualifled. 

_,  By  oommand  of  Brevet  Major- General  AMES. 

Several  bHIs  were  introdaced  into  the  House,       Johh  Ttlsb,  1st  Lieut,  isduif., 
for  the  completion  of  reconstruction  in  the  Brevet-Migor  U.  S.  A.,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

State,  before  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to       On  the  7Ui  of  April,  President  Grant  snb- 

the  presidential  chair,  bnt  none  of  them  proved  ^^^^  ^  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which 

^tisfaotory  to  a  majority  of  the  members,  i^^  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for 

That  which  occupied  the  largest  share  of  at-  folding  elections  in  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mis- 

teutionwas  agreed  upon  and  reported  bv  the  ^^^^^l  ^t  which  the  adoption  of  their  respec 

Reconstruction  Committee,  and  provided  for  ^ive  constitutions  shonld  be  submitted  to  a 

the  reassemWmg  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  ^^te  of  the  citizens,  a  separate  vote  being  taken 

tion,  to  which  itdelegated  the  power  to  appomt  **  ^p^^  ^^^  p^  ^  ^^y  ^  thought  expe- 

a  provisioi^ial  Governor.    The  Governor  thus  dient "  o         «- 

appointed  was  vested  with  authority  to  appoint       ^  {^m  ^^  immediately  introduced  with  this 

and  remove  aU  the  other  State  oflScials,  and  ^^^^  i^  ^ew,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  re- 

the  convention  was  to  provide  for  a  new  ele<^  ^^^^^^  the  approval  of  the  President.    It  pro- 

tion,  at  which  the  body  of  the  constitution  and  ^j^^s  that  the  President  may,  "  at  such  time  as 

the  passages  to  which  greatest  objection  had  ^^  ^.^y  deem  best  for  the  public  interests," 

been  made  were  to  be  voted  upon  separately,  ^^j^^  ^^^^  constitutions  of  these  three  States 

After  considerable  de^te,  this  measure  was  fop  ratification  by  the  people,  "  and  may  also 

postponed  untd  the  next  session  of  Congress.  g^i^n^it  to  a  separate  vote  such  provisions  of 

Soon  after  the  mauguration  of  General  Grant  gaid  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best."    It 

(general  Gillem  was  removed  fr^^  provides,  furthermore,  for  choosing  members 

aV?u  I^  a"^  ^^^  ^tnct,  and  Generd  ^f  the  legislature,  State  officers,  and  members 

Adelbert  Ames,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  ^f  Congress,  at  the  same  election.    The  last 

the  State,  was  Msiped  to  that  position.    Some  three  sections  of  the  act  are  as  foUows : 

S  l^^Z^  ^X%l^^^T^^^^^!''^       S«^»  «•  That  if  either  of  the  said  oonstituUon. 

lution  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress :  .tan  ^  ^^^^  ^  b^^I^  election,  the  Legishiture  of 

BetolMd  hv  tJu  S&naU  and  ffouMof  SepreserUaHvn  the  State  so  ratiMng,  elected  as  provided  for  in  this 

of  the  UnUedStaUi  of  America,  in  Gongrett  am&mbledj  act,  shall  assemble  at  the  oapltol  of  said  State,  on  the 

That  the  persons  now  holding  olvil  offices  in  the  pro-  fourth  Tuesday  after  the  official  promul^jatlon  of  such 

▼isioiial  govemmenta  of  Virginia  and  Texaa,  who  ratification  of  the  military  commander  in  said  State. 
Qiimot  tale  and  subaoribe  the  oath  preseribed  by  the        Sxo.  6.  That  before  the  States  of  Virginia,  Afissld- 

act  entided  "  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  offloe,  sippi,  and  Texas,  shall  be  admitted  to  representation 

sod  for  other  purposes,'*  approved  July  2, 1862,  shall,  in  Congress,  their  several  LegUlatures,  which  may 

On  the  passage  of  tiiis  resomtion,  be  removed  there-  be  hereafter  lawfully  oxganixed,  shall  ratify  the  15tn 

from ;  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  com-  artide.  which  has  been  prcposed  by  Conffress  to  the 

nuaders  to  fill  the  vacancies   so  created,  by  the  several  Statos,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

appeintment  of  persona  who  can  take  said  oath:  of  the  United  States. 

JnrQvieM^  That  the  proviaiona  of  this  resolution  sludl        Sxo.  7.  That  the  proceedings  in  any  of  said  States 

not  apply  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  removal  shall  not  be  deemed  final,  or  operate  as  a  complete 

of  their  disabUities,  as  provided  in  the  14th  amend-*  restoration  thereof,*  until  their  action  respectively 

ment  to  the  Constitution,  shall  have  qualified  for  any  shaU  be  approved  by  Congress. 

S^s?SS!T*Sft^b'**^Sr^fk^m  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  passage  of  this  act  the  State  re- 

diubilities  h^ve  bem  ^2^'  apOTo^Tuly*!l!  ma^ed  under  military  rule,  though  few  cases 

1W8,  and,  iWpi<W>W«dr,ThSthi&  resolution  sh^  occurred  m  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 

not  take  effect  untu  thirty  (80)  days  from  and  after  exercise  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  the 

ito  Mssage  ^andi^  UJ^ikkir  pr^vid^.  That  this  administration  of  civil  affairs.    On  the  27th  of 

S±i;??liSSi  SftS'flite^S^KsslS?^  *^  '"^  Aoril,  the  following  order  was  issued,  making 

^  '^^  colored  persons  competent  to  serve  on  juries : 

On  the  2dd  of  March  a  military  order  issued  •  ^       ,  >),      „   .. 

from  the  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  to  carry  „  ^*^  Ord^JVo.  82. 

mtoeffecttheprcm^^^^  After  ^^^^^^SS^^SS^^  ^^.S^pS;™"^ 

wjnttng  the  resolution  itself,  and  the  two  oaths  ^       Jacxsow,  Miss.,  AprU  2^,  1869. ) 

oUuded  to,  the  order  proceed  s :  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  persons,  without  respect 

IV.  All  dvil  offices  in  this  district  which  have  toraoe,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  who 
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possess  the  qnalifioatioxiB  prescribed  by  artide  185,  ffood  man  resolve  to  aid  the  dvil  and  military  aathor- 

page  499,  of  the  Beyised  Code  of  1867,  shall  be  com-  ities  by  every  fair  means  in  his  power. 

petent  jurors.  Second,  let  there  be  no  fhotioTUi  or  mere  partiaan 

For  the  purpose  of  saving  this  order  immediate  oppositionto  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

effect,  the  tax-assessors  of  the  several  counties  in  this  But,  as  the  President  has  shown  himsdf  kind  to  oa, 

State  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  immediately,  in  let  us  be  generous  to  hiuL    We  cannot  afford  to  be 

the  manner  prescribed  in  article  186,  page  499,  of  the  illiberal. 

Sevised  Code  of  1867.  to  make  out  supplementary        Third,  we  must  stand  by  the  bsue  as  onr  opponents 

listsof  the  names  of  all  persons  found  in  thdrrespeo-  presented  it  at  Washington.     The  conventwn,  the 

tive  counties,  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  whose  names  constitution,  and  E^leston  and  Co.,  on  the  one  ride, 

are  not  now  on  thejury-lists,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  people  of  liissisaippi  on  the  other.   The  Prerident 

the  clerks  of  the  uirouit  Courts  of  their  respective  and  Conmss  sat  in  judgment,  and  decided  in  mar 

counties,  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  ihvor.    We  will  not  allow  the  iasoe  to  be  cheoged. 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  the  county.  Fourth,  we  accept  the  fifteenth  amendment. 

The  cleiks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  in  the  several  ju-        Fifth,  we  pled^  ourselves  one  to  another,  disre- 

dicial  districts  of  the  State  are  directed,  immediately  ^dint^  color  and  former  political  opinions,  to  deal 

upon  the  receipt  of  such  supplementaxy  fists,  to  record  justly  Dv  all  men,  and  to  secure  peifeot  eqnalitr  of 

and  ^ve  effect  to  the  same  m  the  manner  prescribed  civil  ana  political  rights  to  every  one  before  the  law. 
by  article  186,  page  499^  of  the  Bevised  Code  of  1867.        Sixth,  that  we  set  ourselves  sternly  aindnat  all  men. 

The  provisions  of  this  order  are  not  intended  to  of  all  races,  and  of  every  creed  and  color,  who  come 

relievo  the  tax-assessors  of  the  several  counties  from  among  us  to  make  mischief,  and  that  we  extend  a 

the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  to  oordiu  jgreeting  and  hearty  good-will  to  all  men,  of 

make  out,  annually,  the  lists  of  persons  qualified  to  all  parties,  opinions,  raoes^  or  color,  who  come  with 

serve  as  jurors  in  acoordanoe  with  the  reouirements  the  genuine  purpose  of  livmg  with  us,  and  sharing  in 

of  article  186,  page  499,  of  the  Bevised  Code  of  1867.  good  faith  our  fortunes,  whether  they  be  good  or  eviL 
Provided,  however,  that,  in  the  preparation  of  sudii        — , .  ,  ,    ,        .,       .     ., 

lists,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  race,         ^^^^  ^^7  oe  regaraed  fts  the  starniiff-pouit 

color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  of  the  OoDseryative  Bepublican  party  of  Jussis- 

By  command  of  Brevet  Major-Qeneral  AMES.  sippi.    Ex-Governor  Brown^s  soggefltiiHis  were 

Al^t^Q^j^''  "^^     "^^      "'^^  ^^^  "P  ^y  ^^^^^  iQB^g  newspapers,  and 

C^Slcial;  Jomr  Eoaw,  Aide-de-Camp.  conventions  and  mass-meetings  were  held  in 

the  different  counties,  to  effect  a  thorough  or- 

A  vigorons  political  canvass  of  the  State  was  ganization  of  the  new  party.    Early  in  May  tiie 

kept  np  thronghont  the  sommer  and  fall,  com-  name  of  Jndge  Lonis  Dent)  a  brother-in-law  of 

mencing  soon  after  the  act  of  Congress  pro-  President  Grant,  was  brought  forward  In  the 

viding  for  the  new  election,  and  several  weeks  public  prints  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  lead 

before  the  time  for  that  election  had  been  pro-  the  Conservative  movement,  and  stand  as  its 

claimed  by  the  President    There  were,  vir-  candidate  for  Grovemor.    A  oircolar  was  pre- 

tnally,  but  two  parties,  both  Republican,  the  pared  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  eent  to 

small  minority  opposed  to  these  organizations,  various  prominent  persons  known  to  be  in 

and  clinging  to  tne  name  and  traditions  of  the  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  anew  party, 

Democracy,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  strug-  inviting  them  to  meet  "in  the  city  of  Jackson 

gle.    The  formation  of  a  Conservative  Repub-  on  the  28d  inst,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps 

lican  party  was  tiie  result  of  the  opposition  of  necessary  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 

a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  State.'^    The  persons  signing  this  circular 

the  course  taken  by  Hr.  B.  B.  Eggleston,  the  formed  no  regularly-constituted  committee,  but 

radical  candidate  for  Governor  in  1868,  and  were  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  op- 

his  associates,  who  had  attempted  to  have  the  position  to  the  "Committee  of  Sixteen,"  and 

constitution  declared  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  styled  themselves  simply  "  members  of  the  Na- 

official  report  of  the  election.    The  action  of  tional  Union  Republican  party  of  lOssissippL'* 

these  men,  forming  the  "  Committee  of  Sixteen,"  They  said : 


prominent  representatives  of  the  '^''   ft^^.^^AiT^  J'^'^,^^ 

^(vuuuvxiv  *^F*^^r:           ,        ^  accord  with  the  Administration  of  President  Grant 

conservative  citizens  of  the  State,  and  with  ^^d  the  National  Union  Bepublican  party,  we  ear- 

perfect  success.     On  his  return  to  Mississippi,  neatiy  desire  your  co^^ration,  aa  a  Bepublican,  m 

ex-Governor  Brown  was  addressed  by  several  the  contemplated  movement.  Believing  that  our  State 

leading  citizens,  and  urged  to  ^ve  his  views  on  ^^^}:^^^^SS^^^'^^^!^J^^  Sl2^ 

the  subject                                                      ->*«.-••.      ^ «  «-.^  ^ ««.,     .        •  *. 

the  proper  < 

circumstances.  ,  , ,  ^  *  *     *.     - » 

the  request  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  gentie-  of  eveir  patriotic  citisen  of  the  State,  be  he  white  or 


sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  para-  ward  march  of  our  great  party  should  not  be  checked 

irraphs :  ^  i^  victorious  career  by  semsh  devotion  to  personal 

^    ^     *  ends^  or  the  display  of  an  acrimonious  asperity  in  the 

First,  then,  let  us  have  order  and  a  rig^d  enforce-  admmistration  of  public  affidrs ;  and  that, ."  granting 

mont  of  the  laws  to  the  ftill  extent  of  meting  out  to  all  eoual  rights  and  privUeg^,"  harmony  and  fVa- 

equal  and  exact  justice  without  stint  to  all  men  of  all  temal  reelings  should  oe  encouraged  and  cemented 

opinions,  races,  and  colors ;  and  to  this  end  let  every  between  men  of  all  sections,  races,  and  colors,  of  our 
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common  country.    We  desire,  in  all  sinoetity,  that  and  place  as  thej  may  deem  ezpedientf  for  the  pur- 

"  the  dead  past  should  bury  its  dead."  pose  of  nominating  a  state  and  Congressional  ticket. 

Peelmg  a  deep  interest  in  tiie  wel&re  of  our  people.  ^h^  address  to  the  people,  aUuded  to  in  the 

we  desnre  to  see  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  will  best  .  V:Z  "^^  ,™  *^  ""^  *^  v  1 '  ^*iT;  It  J«^  j  „«  J 

enhance  and  promote  the  material  interest  and  pros-  eignth  resolution,  was  subsequently  issued,  and 

perity  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  do  not  understand  the  Executive  Committee  applied  to  Judge  Dent 

that  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Benublioan  party  to  stir  for  permission  to  use  his  name  before  the  nom- 

upBtarife;  but,  on  the  eontiwy,  when  truly  mterpreted,  inatmg  convention  to  be  held  in  September,  as 

L^«5?Sj.SLT^S^p.»e?Sd'^S  a  candidate  for  Goyernor.    In  Wb  reply  to  this 

law  and  order,  by  discouraging  evei^  useless  and  commamcation,  Judge  Dent  expressed  lus  ap- 

wanton  altempt  to  array  one  dass  of  citizens  against  proval  of  the  platform  of  the  ^Sd  of  June,  and 

the  other.    We  can  and  must  all  live  together  as  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  his  name  "for 

fr^«"^  any  positition  within  the  gift  of  the  National 

The  proposed  convention  was  held  in  the  Union  Bepublican  party  of  the  State.^'    If  it 

Senate-chamber,  at  Jackson,  on  the  23d  of  was  supposed  that  the  name  of  Judge  Dent 

June,  and  elected  M^jor  J.  L.  Wofford  as  its  would  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  President  of 

president.    An  executive  committee  of  six  was  the  United  States  for  the  movement  which  had 

elected  and  a  platform  adopted,  but  it  was  heen  inaugurated,  that  delusion  was  dissipated 

deemed  inexpedient  to  make  any  nominations  by  the  following  letter: 

at  that  time.  Loho  Bbakch.  Au^wt  1. 1869. 

The  platform,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  D«ab  Juxms  :  I  am  so  thorouffhly  satisfied,  in  my 

rAflnlntv^na    rAAAivArl  thA  nnflnimnnfl  unnrnv^  ^^^  mind,  that  the  success  of  the  so-called  Conser- 

PMoiutions,  received  tne  unanimous  approval  ^^^.^^  BepubUcan  party  in  MissUsippi  would  result 

Ctf  the  convention :  in  the  defeat  of  what  I  beUeve  to  be  for  the  best  in- 

Eetolved,  That  this  convention  now  proceed  to  or-  *«"*'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  countey,  that  I  have  deter- 

«nite  the  National  Union  BepubUcsa  party  of  the  ^^  *<>  W  so  to  you  (m  writing,  of  course).    I 

State  of  IMOssissippL  know  or  believe  that  your  mtentions  are  good  in  ao- 

"    •    -   —    -                               --..-..  cepting  the  nomination  from  the  Conservative  party. 


laws  of  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States.  *^®  election,  there  will  be  such  concessions  on  either 

-     ■    -  —    -    -  -  -  ..  -    ..  «  gj^Q  m  Mississippi  as  to  imite  all  true  supporters. 


tution  of  the  uiStedSates  md  of  the  Eeoonstructaon  «?lely  that  you  may  not  be  under  any  wrong  impres- 

Acts  of  Congress,  have  rendered  them  unworthy  of  "ons  as  to  wh^  I  regard,  or  may  hereafter  regafd,  as 

the  respect  indconfldenoe  of  the  voters  of  Missis-  public  duty.    PersonsUy,  I  wish  vou  weU,  and  would 

uppi.  do  all  m  my  power  proper  to  be  done  to  secure  your 

SnUvti,  Thai,  in  the  language  of  President  Grant,  success,  but  m  public  matters  personal  feelings  will 

♦*The  question  of  suitrage  w  one  whidii  is  likely  to  ^^o*  "»fli?5??  ™e.  ,    ^  ,  ^, 

af  itate  the  pabUo  so  long  as  a  portion  of  the  citizens  With  kmdest  regards,  yours  ^uly, 

of  the  nation  are  ezduded  from  its  privileges  in  any  ^'  °'  ^-K^-"  1. 

Btate;'' and,  therefore,  we  sincerely  &vor  the  addi-  .         ,  jxx-L»iij.i.Tj 

tion  of  the  Mopoeedflfteenth  amendment  to  the  Con-        ^  reply  was  made  to  this  letter  by  Judge 

ttatution  ofthe  United  States.  Dent,  containing  the  following  passage,  which 

Baolved^  That  we  deprecate  any  attempt  to  impose  is  interesting  as  showing  the  light  in  which 

ulready  lecogmse,  and  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  viewed  by  their  opponents : 
duty  of  all  jgood  eitiaens  to  use  every  effort  to  obUter-        Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  people,  having  the 

ste  the  animosities  of  the  past,  and  to  unite  in  the  free  choice  of  their  representatives,  would  elect  for 

i^torstion  of  a  State  government  based  on  the  equal  their  rulers  a  class  of  ]^olitiolan8  whose  aggressive 

nght8,dvU  and  politiosl,  of  men  of  every  race.  and  hostile  conduct  hitherto  has   rendered  them 

£e9ohed^  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Presl-  peculiarly  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  ?    This  is  the 

dent  and  the  Congress  ofthe  United  States  for  re*  churge  made  hj  the  people  of  MissiBsippi  against  the 

J^otiagthe  scdieme  to  impose  the  rejected  constitution  radlouls,  or  *^  bitter-enders,''  as  they  are  called, 
ppou  the  people  of  this  State,  and  affirm  our  unwaver-        This  charge  is  not  made  because  they  fought  aff^st 

'""  support  of  the  Administration  of  General  Grant.  the  South  and  secession,  for  many  of  that  class  fought 

.    ^iMved,  That  we  announce  ourselves  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  South.   It  is  not  made  because  they 

m  &vor  of  universal  sufihige  and  universal  amnesty  are  of  Northern  birth  and  education,  for  many  men 

^pon  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  her  Federal  rela-  of  Northern  birth  and  education  and  of  the  Northern 

tions,  and  pledge  ourselves  in  good  faith  to  urae  upon  army  are  with  us  in  antagonism  to  this  obnoxious 

Congress  the  removal  of  all  political  disabihties  in-  party.    It  is  not  because  they  are  Bepubllcans,  for 

caned  by  participation  in  the  late  rebellion.  their  antagonists  were  among  the  first  in  the  South  to 

^^Molved^  That  the  State  Executive  Committee  be  organize  on  the  Bepublican  platform  and  to  advocate 

mthoiized  and  instructed  to  issue,  in  behalf  of  this  the  civil  and  poliUoal  equalitv  of  all  men^  were  sent 

convention,  an  address  to  the  people  of  this  State,  as  delegates  xo  Oliicago,  and  for  their  consistency  and 

aedaratonr  of  the  principlea  and  sentiments  of  the  constancy  were  rewarded  by  you  with  offices  of  trust 

Xiagonal  Union  Bepublican  party  of  Mississippi.  and  honor. 

-asaolvei^  That  the  State  Executive  Committee  be       But  this  charge  is  made,  as  I  have  sud  before,  be- 

^thorized  and  instructed  to  Issue  a  call  for  a  State  cause  the  prescriptive  antecedents  and  aggressive 

tonrention,  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  policy  of  these   politicians   toward  the  people  of 

<ufferent  counties  of  the  State,  to  meet  at  such  time  Mississippi  have  made  them  the  objects  of  peculiar 
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abhorrenoe.    That  poli<7  conBiBto  not  only  in  the  (LA  STatem  of  free  schools  which  shall  plaoo  the 

oontinnal  advocacy  of  proscription,  but,  in  a  time  of  means  or  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  eveiy 

profound  peace,  such  revolutionary  doctrines  as  excite  child  in  the  State. 

and  direct  against  the  white  men  of  the  South  and  6.  Beformation  of  the  iniquitous  and  unequal  tax- 

their  families  a  most  dangerous  animosity,  such  ani-  ation  and  assessments  which,  disoriniiiiating'  aniiiat 

mosity,  iodeed,  which,  with  continuation  of  the  same  laborers  and  labor,  have  bome  so  uigustly  and  ub- 

fliel,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  black  man's  party  equally  upon  the  people. 

and  a  war  of  races.  7.  That  all  men,  without  regard  to  raoSf  edlor,  or 

Neitherare  such  doctrines  preached  with  an  honest  previous  condition,  are  equal  before  the  law,  and 

desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  thefreedmen,  or  that  to  be  a  freeman  is  to  possess  ail  the  etvu  and 

promote  the  ends  of  peace,  or  strengthen  tiie  Bepub-  political  viffhts  of  a  citisen,  are  not  onl^  endning 

lican  party  in  the  South,  but  solely  to  alienate  from  truths  but  uie  settled  and  peiHianent  dootnnes  of  the 

the  planter  the  tim e-honored  confldenoe  and  affection  Bepublican  party. 

of  this  race,  in  order  that  the  new  political  dement,  rw»^  ^;«vi.v  •.^^i>yv««?»A^  Kr.f  f^rv  ^^«4.  «»*^^«fti 

under  the  binner  of  EepubUcanism,  might  be  entirely  The  eighth  recognized  but  two  geat  nafaonal 

controlled  and  subordinated  to  their  own  prnposes  parties,  under  the  mle  of  CUB  of  which  uie 

of  power  and  agsranduement ;  and  to  this  class  of  ^  material    and   industrial   reaoaroea   of  the 


fellowship  and  support,  and  spurn  from  you  that  perons  and  contented.' 

other  class  who,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  The  ninth  friYors  the  remoyal  of 

Bepubhcan  party,  in  good  fiiith,  oune  m  «mum  in  disabilities  as  soon  as  "the  spirit  of  toleration 

7^STnA^rIJ'^'TllI^A^L'!!^t^^^^  »o^  dawning  upon  our   State   shaU   be  so 

sippL  ana  iexas,  to  stand  upon  its  platform  ana    «      i         .  vv -u/a         ^ a   ^ ^* 

advocate  its  prinaples.  firmly  established  as  to  warrant  Oongreas" 

in  declaring  them  at  an  end. 

The  nominating  convention  was   held   at  The  tenth  is  as  follows: 

Jackson  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  con-  ,^  mv  ^.i.            *      ^tm  :»       j«*a       #     vk 

sisted  of  820  delegates,  reprWiting W  c«un-  i^'^'tjS'^"^^'  it^"^^- 

ties.     Ine  prmciples  set  lortn  m  the  platform  ent  that  the  Bepublican  par^  should  embrace  the 

of  Jone  2dd  were  reaflSrmed,  and  two  resoln-  opportunity,  which  is  to  be  presented  in  the  ap- 

tions  added,  to  the  following  effect :  preaching  election,  of  ratifying  the  new  constitution, 

Tii-f  WA  JZ^/^r.^^  /vn^ikW^.  ««  f-o.^*  /v*"  «  M\^^t  ^  'w  Diodified,  in  the  franchise  and  general  provi- 

•vSSf  Tf  fSf  2Z?i.  ^  ir.,,^h  I?Sf^^^  sions  thereof,  as  to  conform  to  the  C&nstitutfon  of 

system  of  free  schools,  and  of  rooh  eqmtable  (Mstn-  ^^  xJmteA  States,  and  the  reconstruction  Uws ;  and 

bution  of  the  public  scliool  f^nds  as  may  secm-e  the  ^,  ^  Mississippi  shaH  be  IWly  reconstructei  mc- 

laigest  degree  of  harmony  and  good  feehng  among  all  wording  to  the  tr£e  intent  of  the  iws.  all  disabHitiea 

classes  of  our  cituens,  .^   ^,     .       .      ^.         _       .  imposed  upon  the  late  rebels  should  be  entireW 

That  we  cordially  Invite  the  immigration  of  capi-  peAoved.                          *    v*»  «-                          j 
talists  and  manu&cturers  into  our  State,  and  pledfe 

ourselves  to  such  legislation  as  shall  most  effectualJy  Then,  after  recommending  the  adopticnk  of 

grotect  and  foster  dl  Ac  industrial  pursuits.of  our  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  &e  Federal  Oonsti. 

State,  and  thoroughly  develop  all  its  resources.  ^^.^^  declaring  in  favor  of  universal  amnesty 

The  nominations  to  State  offices  were  as  and  universal  irafErage,  a&d  inviting  immi^^ra- 

follows:  For  Governor,  Louis  Bent;    lieu-  tion  to  the  State,  the  convention  gives  ntteraaee 

tenant-Governor,  £.  Jeffords;    Secretary  of  to  its*  approval  of  the  Administration  of  Fresi- 

State,  Thomas  Sinclair ;    Auditor  of   Public  dent  Grant,  its  confidence  in  and  admiration 

Accounts,    A.    W.    Willir;    State   Treasurer,  for  Generid  Ames,  and  its  belief  Uiat  Oongrees 

Joseph   McOloy;    Attorney-General,    Bobert  is  **  the  assembled  wisdom  uid  expressed  will 

Lowry;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  nation.'' 

Thomas  S.  Gathright.    Mr.  Sinclair,  the  oan^-  On  the  28d  of  August^  the  radical  Ezeen- 

date  for  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  colored  tive  Ocmunittee  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 

citizen.  oalUng  upon  them  to  support  these  priooiplee 

The  radical  RepubUcans  of  the  State,  or,  and  cooperate  with  the  party.  Tb«ir  nomi- 
as  they  styled  themselves,  *'  the  Republicans  of  nating  convention  met  on  the  SOth  of  Septum- 
Mississippi,"  held  their  first  convention  on  the  ber,  and  adopted  the  followlnff  ticket:  For 
2d  of  July,  and  adopted  a  platform  of  principles  Governor^  James  L.  Alcorn ;  laeutmant-Gov- 
consisting  of  no  less  than  seventeen  resolutions,  emor,  R.  0.  Powers;  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  they  by  no  means  supported  the  James  Lynch ;  Auditor  of  PubHe  AccouittBi, 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Eggleston  ana  his  assod-  Henry  Musgrove ;  State  IVeasurer,  'William  H. 
ates  in  the  preceding  winter.  The  first  seven  Yasser;  Attomey-General,  Joshua  8.  Morris; 
declarations  ofthe  platform  were  aa  follows:  Superintendent  of  PnbHc  XnatTUCtioB,  Henry 

1.  Unfsltering  devotion  to  the  Union,  first,  last,  R.  Pease. 

and  forever.  A  platform  was  also  adopted,  made  up  of  tbe 

.«^*  Jji?  15  S?f  *^H^*t*?  *^®i  e^^^P|.«»'  ^>5^'  leading  declarations  ot  that  already  given, 

and  aims,  of  the  great  National  Bepubhcan  party,  rrt,^^Tk««.rv«««*«  aia  «^*  A»f  a.  «i+S  4^^^  a«.« 

with  whiih,  and  with  the  President  and  CongTei  T^^  Democrats  did  not  enter  mto  the  cam- 

we  are  in  fhll  accord  and  sympathy.  pai^  as  a  distmct  party  opposed  to  those 

8.  A  fifdr,  impartial,  just,  and  economical  admin-  which  had  already  taken  the  field,  but  a  large 

"*r^iS,^^  ^^  Goveniment.  national  and  State.  proportion  of  those  oidzeos  who  bad  fonnerly 

4.  FuU  and  unrestricted  light  of  speech  to  all  men  J^^  ^^h  that  party  joined  the  forces  of  the 

at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  with  the  most  complete  ^•'^^  ^~  •**""  '^    vi*  J^****^  Tr''   iVT^tut      J 

and  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  ballot,  including  pro-  OonservAtive  Repubboans.     On  the  5th  of 

tecUon  to  citizens  in  the  ezerctee  of  the  sufflrage.  August  an  address  to  the  people  was  publiahed. 
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signed  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  prominent  lowing  resolutions,  which    had  been  unani- 

citizens  of  the  State  who  had  been  previously  mously  agreed  to : 

identified  with  the  Democracy,  urging  a  hearty  i.  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  hold  a  Bemocratio 

cooperation  with   the   National    Republican  State  Convention  or  to  plaoe  a  Democratio  tloket  in 

party.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  "^"^t*^?*^  ♦».  •  •  ^*  ^v*  •**  ^^.  * 
^^^U4-a;i  a  4>«  m  A^^A  «»«♦  "  TkA*A  -or/xni^  K«.  ^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  oommittee,  the  true 
admitted  "  as  a  fixed  fact."  There  would  be  intewsto  of  the  people  of  the  State  wiU  be  <i)iisulted 
no  contest  oi  parties  on  tnat  question,  out,  by  aupportinffand  electing  the  candidates  of  the  Na- 
Bald  the  signers  of  the  address,  there  is  to  be  tional  UnionSepublioan  party,  this  day  put  in  nom- 
"  an  issue  as  to  the  men  who  shall  be  elected  i*^»*l?j?/  ,  ,  ^  .  ,.  « 
to  adminkter  the  recons^c^d  State  govern-  ^«-  el^^thJ^^ld'^SgSTiL^^c^^ 
ment  and  represent  us  in  Congress;  and  on  ^  this  psrty  should  immedi2»ly  meet  in  county 
that  question  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  conventions,  oiganise  the  party  by  the  appointment 
our  views,  and  to  submit  our  oonoluaons  to  of  all  appropriate  offloers  and  committees,  put  Legis- 
the  consideration  of  the  people.  After  stating  ^^v<>  candidates  in  the  field,  and  enter  upon  the  cam- 
briefly  the  character  of  the  two  Republican  ?"fLf  ?"^-  v  i,  i.  tx 
organizations  according  to  their  views,  they  "^"^  there  were  members  of  the  Democratio 
announce  it  as  their  "  deliberate  and  matured  V^J  Utterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
opinion'^  that  "we  should  support  the  Na-  constitution  in  any  shape,  and  determined  to 
tional  Union  Republican  party  and  vote  for  ^^^  *^®  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
the  ticket  which  they  present."  The  general  ^  *^®  ^^^'  9^*  ^^  *^®  newspapers  which 
views  of  these  gentiemen  may  be  gathered  represented  this  element  of  the  party  insisted 
from  the  following  paragraphs,  with  which  that  a  convention  should  be  held  at  Canton,  on 
their  address  closes:  ^^  SMMJi  of  October.  A  few  delegates,  who 
An  mssUslppians  agree  that  reconstruction,  on  the  I^ad  been  elected  in  /esponse  to  this  call,  as- 
best  attiunable  basis,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  semDiea  at  the  appomted  ome  ana  place,  and^ 
moment,  is  essentisl  to  the  (peat  interests  of  the  after  ftill  consultation,  unanimously  adopted 
State.    Beconstrucrtaon  will  bnng  peace,  real  peace  the  following  resolutions,  and  then  adjourned, 

!S>i^X'ffifer«tTipic.SKS'4^Sl  .«bjecttoth«orilof  ihech«r««n: 

under  which  we  have  so  long  sufferea  and  Ian-  Buclvta^  That  the  Democratic  par^  of  the  State 
guishedLwith  sU  its  terrible  humiliations  and  oppres-  of  Mississippi  will  retain  its  oi)^^anisation  intact,  and 
siona.  The  present  basis  for  reconstruction,  although  that  the  puty  cannot  be,  nor  has  it  been,  by  any  oom- 
no  mode  or  our  selection  (for  we  had  no  power  to  pctent  authonty,  committed  to  the  support  of  either 
choose),  is  certwnly  as  feir  and  just  as  we  have  any  ^'^  of  the  Republican  pwrty  of  this  Sute. 
reason  to  hope  for  hereafter.  SenlviA^  That  we  can  offer  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
Beconstractlon  once  effected,  and  the  blessings  of  i^Mlppi  no  suggestion  or  advice  as  to  the  course 
peaee  and  cml  rale  secuwd,  we  sfaaU  speedily  wit-  proper  for  them  to  pursuein  the  present  contest;  but, 
neaa  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  all  our  material  remammg  firm  in  our  devotion  to  the  great  dootnnes 
interests.  Capital, labor,  and  population,  will  flow  of  State  rights,  we  agree  to  acyoum  this  conven- 
into  the  State.  Our  natural  advantages,  the  wonder-  tion,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment 
ful  productiveness  of  our  rich  soU  imd  genial  climate,  of  a  BepubUcan  party  in  Mississippi  to  rest  where 
will  command  prosperity.  Our  paralyzed  industrial  it  properly  belongs.  ^  ^  .  „  ..  ,  ,. 
pursuits  wUl  all  revive,  whenever  we  obtain  cextainty  jUtolved^  That,  in  view  of  the  divisions  and  dis- 
for  the  Aiture,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed,  endur-  sousions  now  existing  among  the  people  of  Missis- 
ing  civil  government.  Our  political  histoiy  here-  sippi— the  result,  we  cannot  doubL  of  the  manoeuvres 
attor  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  degree  of  of  politicians — ^we  deem  it  inezpedient  for  the  Demo- 
prudence  and  wisdom  our  people  may  observe  in  on^c  party  of  the  State  to  put  a  State  ticket  in  the 
meeting  and  directing  unforeseen  foture  develop-  field  during  the  present  campaign, 
ments.  All  through  the  exdted  canvass,  public  meet- 

w^ti^f  rt/?'i.S^™/ JJ^."^i"it..^^^,"?P!^  i«»«»  ^we  held  in  various  parts  of  tie  State, 

worthy  Of  that  nonorea  name,  can  tnmK  for  a  mo-     ~%  i     j«  ^    n       zli      *_  i  jj xlJ 

ment  of  adhering  to  tiie  radical  BepubUcan  party  •^d  leadmg  men  of  all  parties,  includmg  the 

as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.    From  them  promment  candidates  for  office,  were  engaged 

we  have  received  nothing  but  cruel  tyranny,  uiuust  m  heated  discussions^  which  turned  chiefly  on 

persecution,  and  a  degree  of  oppression  widlmmilia-  the  merits  of  the  diflferwit  men  in  nomination, 

illustrated  by  their  past  party  histoiv,  ^d  not  tucem-  of  the  Republican  party.    On  the  10th  of  July 

ftdi^  disguised  even  in  their  cunningly-devised  and  the  President  issued  his  proclamation,  fixing 

insincere  platform  of  July  last,  are  condemned  by  the  day  of  election,  and  specifying  the  sections 

all  intelligent  and  just  men.  North  and  South.    The  of  the  constitution  whfch  were  to  be  sub- 

oonservative  sentiments  ejmrtfied  m  their  late  plat-  ^u**;!  *^  ^  .^v.^^.^^^  ^^^^     Tki^  «^ii^%w;«v/»  «<>  *v»a 

form  cannot  be  confided  In;  having  been  forced  R>m  ^^^^^  ^^  separate  vote.    The  foUowing  is  the 

them,  as  a  last  desperate  eifort  to  seize  the  State  proclamation : 


slgmdly  repudiated  and  rebuked  by  President  Grant, 
and  by  a  Congress  composed  of  a  large  '  "  ' 
Bepublicans. 

The  question  of  calling  a  Democratio  Oon-  fLl^®  ^H  of 'such  submUsion.  via^  November  80. 

Tention^j-  oonridered  |y  the  Exeootive  Com.  HJ^CS^'^ai' .^f '.21  "^^J^ 

mittee  of  that  party,  and  tneir  conclusion  was  which  is  in  the  following  words :  "  That  I  am  not  dia- 

published  on  the  9th  of  September  in  the  fol-  firanchised  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  known 
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as  the  Beconstraotion  Acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  directing  the  election  to  be  held  on  TneadaT, 

Fortieth  (^D^ses,  and  that  I  admit  th^  the  80th  of  November,  and  Wedneaday,  the 

civilequahtyof  all  men,  80  help  me  God."  Provided  i„x  ^<?  n^^^^v„,    •      ^^•o^a*,^^*  ^^  ♦i^^  K.^^ 

that,  if Congreas ahallSj any ^e  remove  the disar  Js* ,?^  December,  m  pursuance  of  the  Presi- 

bilitdea  of  any  peraon  diafWuiohiaed  in  the  said  Becon-  dent's  proclamation.  Fall  directions  were  given 

struction  Acts  of  the  aaid  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  as  to  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists,  the 

ConffreaBes,  and  the  LegisbitureofthiB  State  shalloon-  conduct  of  the  election,  and  the  method  of 

STtMa^i&iS'iSfSSi^^l^^  makiog  the  returns     It  was  ordered  tiiat 
shall  not  be  required  of  such  person  so  pardoned  to  board  of  three  registrars  for  each  police  dis- 
enable him  to  renter,  and  I  f\irther  submit  to  a  tnct  should  meet  on  the  16th  of  Kovember  to 
separate  vote  section  5  of  the  same  artide  of  said  revise  the  lists  of  qualified  voters,  and  continue 
constitution,  which  is  in  the  foUowiM  words :  "  No  the  work  for  five  days.     "  To  the  end  that  the 

?fvrr^^5?J^i^Sli^sS^^^^  laws.^ybetolyiTd^^^^^ 

the  Legislature,  voted  for  the  oall  of  the  Convention  ordered  that  "  two  white  and  two  colored  per- 

that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who.  as  a  sons,  of  different  political  parties,  registered 

delegate  to  any  Convention,  voted  for  or  signed  anv  voters  of  the  countv,  wiU  be  selected  by  the 

SSSc?i^ri.^^'e;C'rS7pli  Bo^tochf.n^ii.e^tat^^jv.r^n  to 

sons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  ^^  registered,  who,  in  the  opmion  of  the  per- 

or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  exercise  the  fimo-  son  challenging,   is  disqualified.     Upon  such 

tions  of  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  any  au*  challenge  being  made,  the  Board  will  examine 

tiiority  or  pretended  government  authority,  power,  the  applicant  on  each  point  of  aUeged  disquali- 

SlS^'^SS^.V^XW^J^uS'To' Iri'^-'  fi<=««o^,  ,  Evidence  slJdl  ^  ,t^^f  ^ered. 

construction  by  voting  for  this  convention,  or  who  -^  careful  record  of  all  omcial  action  of  the 

have  continuously  advocated  the  assembling  of  this  Board  will  be  kept  for  information  of  these 

convention,  and  shall  oontinuoualy  and  m  ^[ood  Headquarters." 

fidth  advocate  the  acts  of  the  same,  but  the  Legislsr  Tk^  Tlnnrd  nf  HfkonRtrftra  vaa  AnthnrieMl   t n 

ture  mav  remove  such  disabiUty,  provided  that  noth-  ^icf  ^^  «o^i^!.?f^«Wni^«-^^ 

mff  in  this  section,  except  votmg  for  or  signing  the  «*"^®  ^ff  the  names  of  such  nersons  as  they 

orainance  of  secession,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  were  satisfied  were  not  entitied  to  vote,  and 

exclude  finom  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  late  so-  to  add  such  as  should  establish  their  right  to 

called  Confederate  Btotes  amy;  "and  I  further  sub-  that  privilege.    A  certificate  of  registratioft 

mitto  a  separate  vote  section  6  of  article  12,  of  tiie  ^^g  to  be  ftirniahed  to  every  qualified  voter 

said  constitution,  which  is  mthefollowmff  words:  7                *i**uibuci^  w  ^»^*j  m«*«"*v^  7       „ 

"The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  whose  name  was  added  to  the  list,  and  to  all 

loaned  In  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corpora-  persons  previously  registered,  who  should  ^ve 

tion,  nor  shall  the  Steto  hereafter  become  a  stock-  satisfactory  evidence  of  th^  identity  and    of 

holder  in  any  corporation  or  assodation."    And  I  the  loss  of  their  old  certificates.    Power  was 

lurther  submit  to  a  separate  vote  part  of  the  oath  of  _i„-  ^„^«  x^  xi,^  -d^^.^^  ^^  -o^^^^^^ir.*.  »v^«. 

office  prescribed  in  se<Sion  26  of  article  12  of  the  said  po  given  to  the  Boards  of  Registration,  when 

constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  "  That  ^  uie  performance  of  the  duties  of  then-  office^ 

'  the 
it 

iur  \ao  cau  oi  any  oonvenuon,  ana  wnicn  expressea  x-l  x  _    " '           "^kiv              *      i     *      xv     •     ^   ^ 

any  such  ordinance."    The  above  oath  shall  also  be  ^^^  purpose.     1  hey  were  also  authorized  to 

taken  by  all  the  city  and  county  officers  before  en-  call  on  the  civil  and  military  authorities  for 

toring  upon  their  duties,  and  by  idl  other  State  offi-  aid,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 

oers  not  included  hi  tiie  above  proviaion.    I  dire^j  The  registrars  were  directed  to  act  as  Oom- 

the  vote  te  be  taken  upon  each  of  the  above  cited  •«:«„:r,„™  «^  in^^x:^-,  «•»;!  ;i«*«:i«^  5««f»«««^,.« 

provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  of  tiie  m^ssioners  of  Election,  and  detailed  msbuctions 

said  constitution  in  the  following  manner,  vis. :  were  given  them  with  regard  to  their  duties 

Each  voter  favoiinff  the  ratification  of  the  constitu-  as  such.    Among  the  regulations  for  condact* 

tion,  excluding  the  provisions  above  quoted,  as  inir  the  election  were  tiie  following : 

adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Mav  18.  1868,  shall  ^ 

express  his  judgment  by  voting^  "for  the  constitu-  7.  The  Commissioners  of  Election  will  make  bu<^ 

ii^*?.l  !!^L^?Il^^l?I'!!l?l;!^^^^^  airangemente  for  voting  as  wiU  permit  all  to  gain 

*  rv*A^.,^».  .     -^  y„,«  ^    g^^^^  access  to  the  polls  and  deposit  tneir  votes  wit 

^^'  opposition  or  resistance.    The  oommisaionera, 

Sep-  the  persons  desifpiated  as  challenffers,  shall  b6  bue 

.. ,_         .-i     y..        ,     *j*t.i.      ^P*^  only  persons  permitted  to  remain  m  the  room  where 

visions  above  quoted.    It  is  underBtood  that  sections  the  ySthig  ta£es  pUce-nor  will  persons  be  allowed 

A'J:\ivd'S'  li'^h}^'  ^*'  »*'  ^^»  of  article  18,  un-  to  occupy  tiie  windows  or  doors  of  the  room.    The 

tZi^\^^^S^^  ^'^'^^IJ^  considered  as  &r  voters  wfll  be  admitted  one  at  a  time,  to  pass  out  at 

T^2?J!.^^v."^^^°if^*"*i!^°-     *      ♦        1.    J  a  door  other  than  the  one  at  which  tiiey  enter,  that 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  there  may  be  no  interruption  of  the  balloting, 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Umted  States  to  be  affixed.  Interference  with  the  voters  as  they  approach  the 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  ballot-box  or  await  their  turn,  in  such  o^Ser  as  tiier 

^l  i«S®  5®"/  '^"Sr    .  ^  ^"^A  ^^^^^^  may  have  been  arranged,  will  not  be  tolerated.    The 

[seal.]  eiffbt  hundred  and  Bixty-nme,  and  of  tiie  m-  Commissioners  of  Election  andtiieregukriy-appohited 

i®Pt5«!?*^/*^5*  ^"^^  ^^^  **^  ^^^'^  peace  offlcere  wiU  take  particular  otfe  to  notice  any 

the  ninety-fourth.              tt   n    m>  a-ktt  *^^  *^^  "^<*  interference,  and  report  all  violations  to 

By  the  President:                          u.  a.  i*i£APii.  these  headquarters,  with  depositions,  etc. 

MAioLTOir  Fish,  Secretary  of  State.  9-  Svery  person  prosenting  his  ballot  at  the  polls 

A  ^»i^»,^  ^'mA^^  i^^^^A  A.^^  ♦!,«  v^«;i««-«  shall  announce  his  name  and  exhibit  his  certificate  of 

A  mihtary  order  issued  from  the  headqnar-  registration,  and  if  upon  examination  it  is  found  he 

ters  of  the  district  on  the  14th  of  October,  has  been  registerod  as  a  voter,  one  of  the  commis- 
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sionen  will  take  his  certifloate  and  aoroM  th«  faoe  of  hy  them  to  attend  at  each  poUixup-plaoe  at  which  they 

it  write  his  (the  oommiaaioner's)  name,  the  date,  cannot  be  present ;  and  it  shaU  be  their  duty  to  aid 

and  the  word  '^  vaUd,"    At  the  same  time  the  name  the  Commissioners  of  Election,  to  the  flill  extent  of 

of  the  Toter  in  the  prednot-book  will  be  checked  off  their  power,  in  making  arrests  when  necessarj  and 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  dearly  uadieate  the  fact  that  compelling  obedience  to  their  instructions  in  their 

a  vote  has  been  cast  on  that  oertilicate  at  this  election,  arrangements  made  at  the  ballot-box. 

( Cheok-maiks,  distinct  from  any  heretofore  used,  will  SO.  MSlitazy  inteiferenoe  alrthe  election  is  forbidden 

be  adopted,  aiid  an  explanatory  note  made  on  the  in-  except  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  peace, 

side  or  the  cover  of  each  precinct-book.)   One  of  the  Officers  in  ehaige  of  troops  are  requirea,  should  the 

commissioners  will  receive  the  ballot,  and,  without  necessity  arise,  to  cooperate  with  the  CommissionerB 

owning  it,  or  sUowinff  it  to  be  opened  or  examined,  of  Eleotion  and  civil  authorities  to  that  end. 

will  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  SI*  Soldiers,  citizens  of  the  State,  and  dnly-reg^s- 

11.  registration  ia  evidence  of  the  right  to  vote.  tered  voters,  will  be  permitted  to  vote,  remaming  at 

The  oommiBsioners  will  permit  two  persons  from  the  pollin|h>place  <mly  so  long  aa  may  be  neceesary 

each  political  par^.  duly-registered  voters,  to  act  as  for  that  purpose. 

challengers,  by  or  through  whom  all  challenges  will  22.  Should  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  of 

be  made,  but  they  will  be  allowed  to  challenge  only  Election  and  their  assistants,  to  secure  a  ftill  and  free 

8o  &r  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  repeating  or  exero&se  of  the  elective  frimoiuse,  prove  ineffectual  in 

fkaadnlent  personationa  of  duly-registered  voters.  any  district-Hihould  frauds  be  oommltted—- should 

If  the  person  challenged  is  known  to  any  of  the  voters  be  kept  from,  the  polls  or  compelled  to  vote 

commissioners  to  be  the  person  he  represents  him-  through  intimidation  or  fear  of  force — should  the 

self  to  be,  his  vote  will  be  admitted ;  if  not  so  known,  ballot-box  or  poll-lists  or  books  of  registration  be 

otie  of  the  commiBsionen  will  administer  the  follow-  destroyed,  a  new  eleotion  will  be  ordered  for  the 

tag  oath :  **  You  do  swear  that  your  name  is          ' ,  county  of  which  the  prednot  fonns  a  part. 

ax^  that  in  such  name  you  were  duly  registered  as  a  Whem  thA  hallAfji  Tiava  aH  ht^n  rt^oMvpiA  fhtk 

voter  in election  precinct,  and  that  you  are  wnen  tne  bauots  nave  ail  Deen  rewivea,  tne 

tbo  identical  person  you  so  represent  yourselif  to  be."  commissioners  were  to  constitute  Boards  of 

If  challen^d  for  abready  voting,  the  commissioner  Oanvassers,  and  were  directed  in  detail  as  to 

will  administer  the  following  oatn :  "  Yon  do  swear  how  the  votes  were  to  be  counted,  and  the  re- 

that  yon  Uveiwt  voted  at  tiua  election,  at  this  or  any  turns  made  to  the  military  headquarters  at 

ftsfo^^lsfhlLnl^t.^^^^^^^^  7^<^^^^'«'  r**^%"^.^'fr  %^'S^^ 

oath,  his  vote  shall  be  rejected.  tae  oflttces  to  be  filled,  mcludmg  those  of  Rep- 

14.  To  the  end  that  voters  may.  in  the  exercise  of  resentatives  in  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
tbe  elective  francUse,  be  protcwted,  so  far  as  pos-  State  Legislature.  Full  Boards  of  Registration 
aible,  from  jJl  igterffeienoe  or  intimidation  at  tiie  place  for  all  the  districts  in  tbe  sixty-one  counties  of 
of  voting,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  will  not  per-  ^^ .  af^j.^  «-«•«.  «^«^s«*«^  uJ  ^  ,»{u*««^  ^.^a.. 
mit  anypersons  to  approach  to  within  tidrty  feet  of  }^^  °^^  ][^^t?^^S^^  ^J  *  military  order 
the  building  where  the  ballot-box  is  opened,  except  Msued  on  the  4th  of  I<rovember. 
duly-registered  voters,  who  shall  successively  «h  The  election  took  place  on  the  appointed 
proach  tiie  ballot-box,  oomplving  witii  such  regular  days,  and  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the 

^'??'5f4CtS2''ih3?1!;l^fS^^  constitution,  by  a  vote  of  106,228  to  954. 

15.  *^  ISlectoiB  snail,  in  all  cases,  except  m  those  or  mi.             .  .*      ^            .  ,         v    '^j.  ji               n 

treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peaoe,l>e  privUeged  The  provisions  separately  submitted  were  aU 

from  arrest  dnnnff  their  attendance  on  this  election,  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  for- 

and  going  to  imd  retumiiur  from  the  same."    All  bids  tbe  lending  of  tbe  credit  of  the  State  to 

persona  urested  at  the  pofls  shidl  be  permitted  to  ^ny  person  or  corporation.    The  vote  against 

vote,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  before  being  taken  to  xi,;:  f««i.j^„  ;i:„a.«««i»:«s««  ^h^^^^^^  <u.«  !!•»«»/• 

a  pli*  of  (inflnement.                         ^  ^?®  8®<5**o^  disfranchising  citizens  for  serving 

16.  AH  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  the  u^c  cause  of  the  Uonieaeraoy  m  the  late  war 
sale  of  intoxicating  liauors,  will  be  dosed  from  sun-  was  almost  unanimous.  The  whole  number  of 
act  on  the  eveniii  of  November  S»th,  until  sunrise  votes  cast  for  Governor  was  114,288,  of  which 

rSSeTfTt5;rtiS;tq^^^^^  ^'orn  received  76,186  and  Dent  88,097,  giv- 

prohibited  -  nor  wUf  any  person  be  permitted  to  ^«  t^«  ^rmer  a  m^ority  of  88,089.    The  per- 

dlatribute  any  gratuitously.  The  peace-officers  wUl  be  sons  chosen  to  represent  tbe  8tate  in  Congress 

held  responsible  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  were  G^rge  E.  Harris,  J.  L.  Morpbis,  Henry 

prohibition,  and  will  arrest  and  hold  for  trial  all  per-  ^^  Barry,  George  C.  McKee,  and  Legrand  W. 

^^.^'^he"^S  orjSibiti^^  of  Hrenmns,  or  other  ^^^^ce,  all  Republicans     The  number  of  Stote 

deadly  weapons,  at  or  near  a  polling-place,  on  the  day  oenators  elected  was  83,  of  whom  26  were  rCe- 

of  election  is  prohibited.    Persons  so  offending  may  publicans  and  7  Democrats.    The  representa- 

be  brought  before  a  military  commission,  or  other  tlves  in  the  State  Legislature  are  107  in  num- 

tribun^  at  the  discretion  of  the  ^strict  commander,  ^^^r,  82  Republicans  and  26  Democrats. 

18.  Soards  of  Commissioners  shall  have  authonty  rp^^  «,:i^«-«  ^-;i««  ««Mo>r.«^;«»  4^u^  ^<vanU  ^^ 
to  compel  compliance  with  aU  orders  and  directions  ^^  military  order  announcing  the  result  of 
necessary  for  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election.  It  shall  the  election  also  directs  tbe  Legislature  to  as- 
be  their  duty  to  arrest,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  by  semble  at  Jackson  on  the  11th  of  January, 
persons  selected  by  themselves,  or  other  peace^ffloers,  1970.  Soon  after  this  official  announcement, 
all  persons  who  shaU  attempt  by  force  or  intinuda-  ^^  following  mUitary  order  was  issued  by 
tion  to  interfere  with  a  free  expression  of  opmion  at  j;"^  *""*'"  "*6  *""'»^»j  v*ww  ww  »ouvv&  uj 
the  ballot-box,  or  who  shall  create  or  attempt  to  ere-  General  Ames : 

ate  disturbances  during  the  canvass  of  the  votes  after  Hkadquastibs  Foitbte  Militabt  Bistbiot  ) 

the  closing  of  the  polls.    Persons  thus  arrested  will  (Dspabtmbxt  or  Mississxffi),     > 

be  held  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  trial  by  a  Jaoksok,  Miss.,  Dtotmb^  28, 1869. ) 

military  tnbunal,  or  until  instructions  regarding  the  I.  The  following-named  persons  are  hereby  ap- 

case  be  received  from  these  headquarters.  pointed  to  office  in  the  State  of  Mississippi : 

19.  Sheriffs  of  counties  are  called  upon  to  be  vigi-  James  L.  Alcorn,  Governor. 

lant  and  active  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  James  Lynch,  Secretar^r  of  State,  vim  Henry  Mus- 

and  compel  order.    A  special  deputy  will  be  selected  grove,  whose  resignation  is  hereby  accepted. 
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Henry  MuBgroTe,  Auditor  of  Public  Aooonnts,  viee  who  received  81  votes  on  a  joint  ballot  oat  of 

Thomas  T.  Swann,  whose  resignation  is  hereby  ao-  ^  total  of  119.     On  the  20th  of  Jannary  the 

"^S^Bhua  S.  Morris,  Attorney- General.  Legislature  aAJoumed  t»  the  "  weond  Tnea. 

•         «     '    «       "^  •         *         «  day  after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 

Appointees  must  file  with  the  proper  officer  such  Union." 

bonds  and  other  reoognlzances  as  maj  be  required  by  A  bill  to  readmit  the  State  of  IBssissippi 

the  statute-laws  of  the  State  of  Kissxssippi,  and  take  s„x-.  xt^  TTTiirtn  vm  inivndnAAd  into  CnnirrMa 

and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  offloe  prescAb'ed  by  the  !?:?ur^%;r^f  V^^^^^  ^  «ft^^^T 

act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862.  on  the  12th  of  Februwy,  1870,  and,  after  con- 

Official  notiflcation  from  the  officer  who  approves  siaerable  debate,  m  "which  the  qnestioii  of  im- 

the  bonds,  that  the  law  imposing  has  been  fiuufuUy  posing  new  conditions  was  disoDSsed  at  l^m^h^ 

complied  ydtfi,  and  that  the  bondsmen  are  Imown  to  pagsed  into  a  kw  on  the  17th,  end  the  iirst 

^?oV»c5rtafr  fo'^.^SCffi^  Ijlored  member  of  the  Seaate  of  the  Uiuted 

Assistant  A^jntant-General  at  these  headquarters.  States  was  80<Hi  after  swom  m  and  permitted 

TTpon  their  receipt,  if  satisfiictory,  they  will  be  Auv  to  take  his  seat. 

nished  with  written  anthoritv  from  these  head-  An  important  incident  of  the  exercise  of 

quarters  to  enter  upon  the  disoWge^Uie  duties  of  miUtary  authority  in  the  State,  dnring  the  year, 

tte  office  to  which^ej  have  been  ap jomted^  ^^^^  ^^  ^/^^  ^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^^ 

By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  AMES.  hefore  a  military  commission,  for  the  mnrder 

WiLUAx  Atwood,  Aide-de-Camp,  of  Joseph  G.  Orsne,  in  the  streets  of  Jackson, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  on  the  8th  of  Jnne.    Mr.  Yerger  was  a  promi- 

General  Aloom  declined  the  position  of  pro-  nent  dtizen  of  Jackson,  and  had  served  as  a 

visional  Governor,  ^*  coming  from  the  military  .colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  acting  as  a 

authority,"  he  said,  *^and  subject  for  its  sup-  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Breckmridge 

port  to  the  military  power;  the  fitness  of  things  during  the  war.    Mr.  Crane,  on  the  other 

appears  to  me  to  lorbid  my  acceptance  of  it  hand,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  United 

while  I  hold  in  immediate  prospect  the  posi*  States  Army,  and  a  member  of  General  Ames-s 

tion  of  civil  Governor  by  that  sanction  most  stati^  and  had  recently  been  appointed  by  that 

acceptable  to  my  instincts  as  an  American  officer  as  acting  mayor  of  the  city.    It  appears 

citizen — ^that  of  popular  choice.''  that  Terger  had  refased  to  pay  certain  taxes 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  11th  of  which  had  been  levied  on  his  property  for 

January,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  mill-  street  improvements,  on  the  ground  that  his 

tary  commander,  and  proceeded  to  conform  to  property  had  been  ii^ured  by  the  elevation  of 

the  conditions  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  residence.     There- 

the  State  into  the  Union.    Soon  after  the  or-  upon  Colonel  Crane,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  is- 

ganization  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  com*  sued  a  warrant  of  distress  and  levied  upon  a 

pleted,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  session,  a  mes-  ^iano  found  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Yerger, 

sage  was  received  from  General  Ames  in  his  and  caused  it  to  be  removed  and  advertised  for 

character  of  provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  sale.    Yerger  was  absent  from  home  at .  the 

submitting  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend-  time,  but  on  hearing  of  this  occurrence  re- 

ments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  for  ratifica-  turned  to  the  city,  and  meeting  Colons  Crane 

tion.    A  vote  was  immediately  taken,  result-  on  the  street  b€^an  an  altercation  which  re- 

log  in  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  suited  in  his  stabbing  that  officer  several  times 

ment,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  2  in  the  Senate,  and  witii  a  bowie-knife.     Colonel  Crane  died  al- 
8T  to  6  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  '  most  immediately,  and  Yerger  was  arrested  by 

fifteenth  amendment  passed  the  Senate  nnani-  the  military  authorities  two  days  after  the 

mously,  and  received  98  votes  in  its  favor  to  crime  was  committed,  viz.,  on  the  10th  of 

one  against  it  in  the  House.     The  nest  im-  June;  a  military  commismon  was  organized, 

portant  duty  of  the  Assembly  was  the  choice  with  Brigadier-General  B.  S.  Granger  as  presi- 

of  United  States  Senators.    It  was  determined  dent,  and  the  trial  of  Yerger  began.    His  coun- 

to  elect  three,  one  for  the  term  begmning  March  sel  protested  against  the  authority  of  a  mili- 

4,  1871,  one  for  the  unexpired  term  beginning  tary  tribunal  to  try  him,  as  he  was  a  citizen 

March  4, 1869,  and  finally,  one  to  serve  for  the  of  Mississippi,  not  in  the  service  of  the  army 

residue  of  the  term  be^nning  March  4,  1865,  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 

and  ending  in  1871.    The  election  occupied  the  courts  of  that  State  alone  were  competent 

two  days,  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  month,  the  to  deal  with  his  case  on  a  regular  indictment 

contest  being  altogether  on  the  candidate  for  by  a  grand  jury.    As  all  their  ailments  and 

the  short  unexpired  term.    For  the  ftill  term,  objections  were  overruled,  they  next  applied 

beginning  in  1871,  General  J.  L.  Alcorn  was  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 

elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Southern  Dbtrict  of  Mississippi,  for  a  writ 

and  a  vote  of  91  to  2  in  the  House.    For  the  of  habecu  corptu^  which  was  gnmted,  and  the 

unexpired   term,  beginning   March  4,  1869,  prisoner  brought  before  that  tribunal  by  Gen- 

GenersJ  Adelbert  Ames  received  22  votes  in  eral  Granger  in  obedience  thereto.    Aft^r  hear- 

the  Senate  and  72  in  the  House,  and  was  duly  ing  argument  on  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 

elected.    After  several  ballots  for  a  Senator  tion  of  the  nulitary  commission  to  try  the  case, 

for  the  short  term,  the  choice  fell  upon  H.  R.  the  court  decided  that  the  imprisonment  was 

Revels,  a  colored  member  of  the  State  Senate,  lawful,  and  dismissed  the  writ  of  habeoB  corpus^ 
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« 

thus  remanding  the  prisoner  to  the  military  The  State  being  interested  to  maintain  a 
authorities.    A  petition  was  then  presented  to  oonstant  tide  of  immigration  flowing  in  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  praj-  abroad,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  remove  the  ing  that  end,  its  authorities  have  recognized 
cause  to  that  court,  and  a  writ  of  habea$  earput  the  necessity  of  placing  before  the  millions  of 
to  bring  np  the  prisoner.    This  was  demnired  this  and  other  countries  correct  information 
to,  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  the  climate  of  Missouri,  her  soil,  agricul- 
under  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  had  no  power  tural  products,  minerals,  timber,  and  water- 
to  issue  a  writ  of  haiMM  corpus.    This  question  power.    A  Board  of  Inunigration  has  been 
was  argoed  before  ChiefJnrtice  Chase,  at  Wash-  organized  to  spread  such  information  abroad, 
isgton,  on  the  14th  of  July.    The  decision  of  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  an- 
the  chief  Jnstiee  was  rendered  on  the  26th  of  nually  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
October,  and  affirmed  the  power  of  the  court  purpose  of  meeting  their  expenses.     Much 
to  iBsne  the  writ,  but  did  not  toudh  upon  any  praise  is  given  the  members  of  this  Board  for 
other  question  involved  in  the  case.    The  hear-  the  amount  of  good  which  they  have  succeeded 
ing  of  the  matter  on  the  merits  was  postooned  in  effecting  to  the  State,  by  the  employment  of 
until  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  little  money.   As  the  efficacy  of  their  work, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  State  passed  fh>m  the  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
hands  of  the  military  authorities  into  those  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  a  small 
the  dvil  officials  elected  under  the  new  consti-  increase  of  outlay  for  such  a  purpose  would 
tation,  and  on  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Yerger  prove  an  investment  making  large  returns, 
was  given  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  beneficial  to  the  State  beyond  all  proportion ; 
Hinds  Coonty.    lieutenant  William  Atwood,  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  $5,000  to  the  said 
a^utant^-geneial  of  the  Fourth  Military  Dis-  appropriation  of  $2,000,  and  make  it  annually 
triet,  immediatdy  made  affidavit  before  Judge  $7,000,  in  order  to  enable   that   Board,  or 
Oabaaess,  charging  the  prisoner  with  the  mur*  any  other  selected  for  the  work,  ^*  to  send 
der  of  Colonel  Joseph  G.  Crane,  on  the  8th  of  abroad  printed  letters,  pamphlets,  books,  and 
June,  1869,  and,  his  connsel  waiving  anexami-  circulars,  with  reliable  information  as  to  the 
nation,  he  was  committed  for  trial  without  bail,  resources  of  the  State,  *  *  with  instruction 
Thus  the  authority  oi  the  military  conmiission,  that  they  should  prepare  and  disseminate  such 
involving  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  information  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 
of  the  Beoonfltmotion  Acts,  escaped  a  final  ad-  The  leading  object  of  this  recommendation 
judication  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  invite  capital  and  labor  into  the  State, 
The  people  of  Mississippi  have  been  so  much  chiefiy  for  mining  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
occupied  with  the  stirring  events  which  have  The  occupation  of  the  people  at  present  is 
attended  the  reoonstraetion  of  the  State,  that  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  whereas,  the 
little  has  been  done  to  revive  their  material  working  of  the  minerals,  especially  coal,  iron, 
interests,  asad  no  reports  have  been  made  re-  and  lead,  and  the  establishment  of  mannfiacto- 
garding  the  public  institutions  or  the  financial  ries  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  using  other 
condition  of  the  C<Nnm(»Lwealth«    Consider-  raw  materials,  as  wool,  cotton,  and  timber, 
able  attenti<m  has,  however,  been  given  to  the  would  not  only  prove  of  immediate  benefit  to 
subject  of  immigration,  and  several  associiUions  the  State,  but  would  also  greatly  promote  agri- 
have  been  formed  for  its  encouragement  and  culture  itselfl 

promotion;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  '  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 
energies  of  the  people  will  be  directed,  during  Missouri,  for  1868,  was  $470,778,119,  which 
the  coming  year,  to  the  development  of  their  sum  the  Board  of  Equalization  subsequently 
resources,  and  the  building  up  of  their  com-  caused  to  be  increased  nearly  four  millions 
mercial  and  industrial  interests.  more.  Its  amount  for  1869  was  $508,278,860 ; 
MISSOUBI.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
State,  especially  with  regard  to  her  geographi-  of  ^ve  per  centum  per  annum,  in  the  future, 
cal  poution,  the  variety  and  vastness  of  her  The  assessments  on  this  amount  are,  "  one- 
resources,  as  well  as  water-power,  the  facilities  fourth  of  one  per  centum,  under  a  constitu- 
of  communication  by  land  or  water,  affording  tional  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  ample  means  of  easy  inter-  and  to  form  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  principal 
oourse  among  themselves  and  with  other  States,  of  the  State  debt,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per 
sre  such  as  to  rival  other  sections  of  the  Union,  centum  for  revenue ;  one-fourth  of  Which  is 
Several  of  these  advantages  were  noticed  in  for  a  ^  Public  School  Fund,^  and  one  and  three- 
^d  Otolopjbdia.  for  1868.  Her  population,  quarters  per  centum  of  the  remainder  for  a 
which,  by  the  dose  of  that  year,  was  put  at  one  *  Seminary  Fund.' '' 

million  and  a  half,  seems  to  have  been  under-  The  State  finances  are  in  good  condition;  at 

^stijaated;  since  Governor  McClurg,  in  his  the  same  time  it  is  urged,  that  no  measure 

message  to  the  General  Assembly,  dated  Jan-  involving   an  expenditure  of  public  money, 

^^  5, 1870,  says :  ^^  One  may  reasonably  cal-  though  promising  beneficial  results,  should  be 

^solaX^  that  the  United  States  census  of  this  engaged  in  by  legislative  action  until  the  State 

year  will  disclose  the  fact  that  we  number  two  has  paid  her  debt,  and  so  improved  her  condi- 

millions."  tion  as  to  be  able  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes. 
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The  entire  debt  of  the  State,  at  the  beginning  Bailroad,  Iron  Mountain  Bulroftd,  North  MiBsouri 

of  1869,  was  $18,664,000,  over  $18,000,000  of  Sd^*mte"o?uSy  Il^^^c5S^?'''l^^ 

which  consisted  of  bonds  given  in  aid  of  rail-  concluded  that  the  State  having  sold  alllS^Baid  road* 

roads,  and  maturing  in  1872  and  1887,  and  the  vmder  the  lien  the  State  held  on  them  for  aeonri^  of 

intermediate  jears.     The  sam  of  $61,000  was  principal  and  interest  in  said  bonds,  and  the  State 

paid  on  the  principal  during  1869,  for  which  having  by  Mid  sales  asanmed  all  the  obUg«fcK>n5  of 

reason  the  debt,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  was  t^t  2"^^  oompames,  is  legalhr  o.Wv*t«d  Jo  P?/ 

l^TcAo  rtAA        'i-v     i  •     1  j«      ^o  ri^nlu\*  both  the  prmcipaland  interest  of  said  bonds  in  com 

$18,593,000;  without  including  $8,000,000  of  as  they  become  due.  Very  respectftOly. 

bonds  of  the  Hannibal  and  8t.  Joseph  Railroad,       |.        .  H.  B.  JOHNSON, 

on  which  that  road  punctually  pays  the  interest.       '•*  Attorney-Geneusl  of  Missouri. 

From  the  State  Treasurer's  statement,  it        These  letters,  it  is  afiBrmed,  were  published 

appears  that  the  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  directly  in  New  York  papers  before  their  exist- 

year  were,  in  the  aggregate,  $2,887,002.51;  and  ence  and  purport  had  been  made  known  in 

the  cash  disbursements  for  the  same  period  Missouri ;  whereupon  the  value  of  the  Missouri 

were  $2,702,021.92.    The  State  Auditor's  re-  State  bonds  suddenly  rose  in  the  New  York 

port  shows  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  stock-market,  on  the  persuasion  that  the  pay- 

government,  including  $92,000,  certificates  of  ment  of  their  semi-annual  interest,  falling  due 

indebtedness  last  year,  amounted  to  $1,024,-  after  a  few  weeks  then  ensuing,  would  be 

467.23 ;  while  the  total  of  warrants  drawn  on  made  in  gold.    Missouri  papers  regarded  ^is 

all  Ainds  amounted  to  $2,712,617.97,  which  as  a  contrivance  of  specuIatorB  to  enhance 

includes  the  payment  of  interest  of  the  State  the  value  of  the  State  bonds  for  the  oooasion. 

debt.  In   his  recent  message  of  January  4,  1870, 

The  principal  of  the  railroad  bonds  mentioned  Governor  McClurg  declares  to  the  Genml  As- 
above  is  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  "in  gold  or  sembly:  "I  am  permitted  by  the  Fond  Ccm- 
silver,'*  since  the  State  in  issuing  them  prom-  missioners  to  state  that,  from  the  records  in 
ised  to  do  so  in  express  terms.  Oonceming  their  office,  they  unhesitatingly  say  there  can- 
their  interest,  which  is  accniing  in  the  mean  not  be  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
time,  and  the  payment  of  which  falls  due  semi-  $60,000  on  which  the  holders  are  expecting 
annually  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July,  interest  in  gold.  But  it  is  not  known  in  whose 
whether  this  also  must  be  paid  in  coin,  or  not,  hands  they  are,  as  the  coupons  have  not  hem 
the  following  letters  were  exchanged  last  year  presented  since  the  State  resumed  the  payment 
between  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  as  of  interest  in  1867.  No  demand  for  interest 
State-Interest-Fund  Commissioners,  and  the  in  gold  has  been  made  of  the  financial  agent 
Attorney-General."  of  the  State  in  New  York." 

Treasubsb's  Omci,  Stats  or  Missotjbi,  )  Railway  conmiunication  in  Missonri  is  quite 

CiTT  or  JirrsBsov,  Ma^  25,  1869.     )  extensive,  numerous  lines  crossing  the  State  in 

Bon.  mraee  B.  Johnson^  AUomey-GtMral  of  Mu-  gU  directions,  and  connecting  her  distant  por- 

dSTsib  :  In  view  of  the  wcent  decision  of  the  ^^^^.s  ^«»f  a^li  other  as  well  as  with  the  neigh- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  bonng  States.     To  her  railroads,  previously  in 

efiect  of  oontraots  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  what  operation,  there  was  an  addition  made  during 

is  popularly  called  the  Legal-tender  Act,  and  in  view  1869  of  not  less  than  860)^  miles,  begun  and 

fJh  ^'A^  it®  *"  "^T^  ^"^^  ?f  ^^  S^  completed  within  the  year.    At  the  dose  of 

issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Bail-  4.v««  ,  ^«:.v;i  i  aok  ^^^r.  Ir^vXr^  t^^^.^  \^  ^^^^^  ^f 

road,  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  t*^w  period,  1,086  more  miles  were  in  conrse  of 

the  Iron  Mountain  Bailroad,  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  construction.    A  number  of  new  lines  had  abo 

Bailroad,  the  Platte  County  Bidlroad,  and  the  North  been  projected,  and  their  actual  constmction 

Missouri  Bailroad,  promise  to  pay  the  principal  of  was  looked  upon  as  near  at  hand. 

SS^iLl'on^»*^?r^ISe'!.f^1CT- Cve        «  H'^f^  that  the  State  will  r^p  grest 

the  honor  to  request  your  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  advantages  from   the  lllmois  ana   bt.    lx)Ui8 

State  is  legally  bound  to  pay  the  interest,  due  semi-  Bridge,  when  finished,  as  a  means  of  oomma- 

annually  on  the  first  days  of  Januaiy  and  July  of  each  nication.    The  plan  of  this  vast  enterprise  has 

yew,  in  sold  coin.  1^^^  j^^g  maturing,  and  the  STth  day  of  Octo- 

vaSS      ^  "^  ^  ^  ^  ^""^  ""■  ber,  1869,  witnessed  the  begmning  of  its  con- 

Wm.  Q.  DALLMBYEB,  State  Treasurer,  struction ;  the  foundation  of  the  eastern  pier 

DANIEL  M.  DBAPEB,  State  Auditor,  having  been  laid  on  that  day,  when  12  huge 

And  tsDroffido  Fund  Commissioners.  blocks,  weighing  8^-  tons  each,  were,  by  ap- 

BXPLT.  propriate  machinery,  placed  in  their  perman  ait 

Statb  or  MiBsoiTBi,  OmcB  or  the  Att't-Gxhibal,  )  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  bridge 

JsrrxBsov  Cirr,  Mo.,  Jwm  1, 1869.     )  is  to  consist  of  three  arches,  besides  the  abut- 

^^'d^'  ^'  ^^*^^*'^^»  *"^  MonarabU  DarM  M,  ments  and  approaches ;  the  middle  arch  meas- 

Your  fetter  of  the  25th  Instant,  asking  my  opinion  ^'^^^  ^l  6  feet  in  length,  the  Bideon«i  4^\  feet 

in  regard  to  the  legal  obligation  of  the  State  to  pay  each.     The  matenals,  whereof  the  bridge  will 

theDrincipalandinterestingoldoolnon  bonds  issued  be  composed,  are  wrought  and  cast  iron  and 

by  the  State,  has  been  reoelTed.    After  careftilly  ex-  gteel  for  the  arches  and  other  accessory  parts  of 

amining  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  yarious  description  of  work;  whUe  the  piers 

United  States,  and  the  various  laws  under  which        .nX:     r„«^i,-«  «^-u  .^4il t^^^^ ^4 ^^^^^ 

bonds  were  issued  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  willbeofmasOTry-work,  withfacmgsof  qnarry- 

Pacific  Bailroad,  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  gramte  from  Y  irgima.  The  bridge  will  be  con- 
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stnicted  of  snch  oapaoitj  as  to  afford  indepen-  oessity  of  providing  for  an  efficient  corps  of 

dent  passage  to  railway-cars,  vehicles  of  all  de-  teachers  hy  legislative  action  has  become  evi- 

scriptions,  and  foot-passengers  at  the  same  time.  dent. 

PabUc  instruction  is  well  favored  bj  the  The  permanent  Oommon-school  Fund  con- 
government  and  citizens   of  Hissonri.     The  sists  of 

State  constitntion  provides  for  it  as  foUows:  six  per  cent.  United  SUtes  bond,  (gold) 

**  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  mtelli-  held  by  the  State  Treasurer  . . ... . . .  f  1,567,850  00 

gence  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Six  per  cent.  Missouri  honda,  held  by 

the   rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the       the  State  Auditor 80,000  00 

General  Assembly  shaU  establish  and  maintain  ^^^^^  '^  *^®  Treasury,  to  be  invested,       8^,612  67 

free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  Total «l  617  862  67 

all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  '     * 

five  and  twenty-one  years."  The  sum  of  $100,000  in  six  per  cent.  United 

The  Governor  avers  that  ''there  is  a  most  States  bonds  (gold),  held  by  the  State  Auditor, 

healthful  school  sentiment  in  the  State,"  al-  constitute  a  permanent  State  Seminary  Fund." 

thongh  there  may  have  been  ii\]udioiou8  and  The  amount  of  $218,740.64  was  transferred 

indiscreet  taxation  in  some  oases,  and  perhaps  last  year  to  the  School  Fund,  and  $11,488.88 

*'  too  much  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  school  to  the  Seminary  Fund. 

directors ;  with  some  other  irregularities  or  To  the  School  Fund  belong  also  the  swamp- 
defects  that  might  call  for  a  remedy."  The  peo-  lands,  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
pie  seem  to  be  rather  heavily  taxed  on  acoonnt  school  purposes,  though  it  has  sold  a  portion 
of  schools.  But  the  free-school  system  itself  of  them  to  the  amount  of  some  400,000  acres, 
is  Bpoken  of  with  disapprobation,  on  principle.  Proof  relating  to  216,000  of  these  acres  has 
by  many  oitizena,  who  regard  it  as  inefficient,  been  already  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
bat  only  onerous  to  tax-payers,  without  their  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  that  for  the  rest 
reaping  from  it  the  ben^cial  results  which  it  will  follow ;  the  Generid  (Government  agree- 
was  intended  to  produce.  A  public  paper  in  ing  to  indemnify  the  State  on  account  of  the 
Jefferson  Oity,  in  its  issue  of  December  6,  said  lands,  about  one-fourth  in  scrip,  and  three- 
1869,  makes  some  noteworthy  statements  in  fourths  in  money.  The  Registrar  of  Lands  has 
regard  to  the  State  Free  School  established  in  patented  1,088,000  acres  of  swamp-lands  to 
the  capital,  and  the  use,  or  rather  no  use,  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  some 
madeof  it  by  many  residents,  who,  rather  than  counties  have  sold  them.  The  Legislature 
send  their  children  to  the  Free  Public  School  is  urged  to  cause  the  legality  of  these  sides  to 
in  the  city,  prefer  to  send  them  to  other  paid  be  inquired  into,  as  they  are  subject  to  strong 
schools.    It  says^  suspicion  of  unfairness  and  malpractice.    The 

The  Pablio  School,  with  tuition  free,  has  only  400  SAle  of  10,000  acres  was  effected  in  Vernon 

scholars.    The  two  other  schools,  chaiginff  from  75  County  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  acre, 

cents  to  $8  per  moi^h^  have  2S7  BehoXan.  The  Cath-  By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  July,  1862,  the 

tir^:l'^f'^i!r^r^r'L  ^rM'hUf ^-  federal  Governmenfmade  a  gener^ai  donation 

the  Free  School :  twenty-nine  heads  of  fiunilies  pro-  <>'  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 

for  the  Episcopal.    Total  127.  promoting  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 

We  now  come  to  the  proof  that  the  present  mode  throughout  the  Union ;  the  leading  object  of 
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children  to  the  Oathblio  school,  pay  a  similarlax  of  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 

$1,804.    In  short,  seventy  persons  pay  fl,»28  to  a  tactics,"  such  branches  of  learning  should  be 

school  which  they  derive  no  oenefit  from,  and  which  ♦«»«„v»f  u«„  «-a  ^^^^4■,J^  4-^  «.».:^ni^»/v  a.«^  4-1.,. 

they  wiU  not  nsi    What  is  a  school  wirth  when  a  ^^«?^  .  ^  *^®„  ^^}S^  *<>  agriculture  and  the 

man  will  pay  a  premium  to  be  exempt  from  sending  mechanic  arts."    This  grant  was  made  on  the 

to  it  t    It  will  not  do  to  say  that  there  are  denomina-  condition  that  "  the  previous  assent  of  the  sev- 

tional  causes  for  this.    Among  the  natrons  of  the  eral  States  shall  be  signified  by  legislative  acts  ;^' 

Episcopal  and  Catholic  •chools  are  Unitarians,  Lu-  and  further  that  "any  State,  which  may  take 

therans,  Presbytenans,  Methodists,  Baptists,   and  ««j  «i„s^  ♦*»<«>  K->«^fi*^vf  4.1*^ U«^^-;^«- /^  *i,:« 

frco-thilikere.    Neither  will  it  do  io  say  that  their  "V^  ^^^  *^«  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 

patrons  are  enemies  of  the  free-school  system,  for  act,  shall  provide,  withm  five  years,  at  least 

among  them  we  coont  two  of  the  school  directore.  not  less  than  one  college,  as  described  in  the 

The  truth  is,  th^  t}\  municipal  kws,  dictating  a  i>ar-  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such 

ticolar  system  of  educaUon,  have  no  more  foundation  ^^^^   ^^laM    cease."      By  a  joint    resolution 

in  good  sense  than  the  old  sumptttaiy  laws  that  rejru-  ^     .   j^:    v  ^v^  «•          ^   T  aiT    1^  * ^wuwvi* 

lated  the  length  of  a  boot  or  the  dimensions  of  a  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 

skirt.    Pareuto  are  more  interested  in  their  own  chil-  sembly,  approved  March  17,  1868,  the  State  of 

dren  than  anybodjr  else,  and  know  more  about  their  Missouri  accepted  the  grant  "  with  all  the  con- 

wanto  and  necMsities.    The  education  of  chUdren  ditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,"  but  has 

shoula  be  adapted  to  their  future  vocations,  needs,  _  _<.  iviiin,^  x-l^  Z*v.^^  ^^«ju:^«  ^^.^^^xax^^ 

and  oapadties.*^  It  is  fbr  this  reason  that  we  say:  ?^^  fhlfilled  the  other  condition  of  proyidmg 

*^  Lot  every  parent  select  the  teacher  of  his  own  child,  for  such  a  college  within  the  nzed  period  of 

and  let  u[e  school-tax  that  he  pays  go  to  the  school  five    years,  which  expired  March  17,  1868. 

that  he  may  select."  With  a  view  to  replace  the  State  in  a  condition 

With  regard  to  '^  Normal  Schools,"  the  ne-  to  partake  of  the  benefite  of  such  a  grant,  the 
Vol.  IX.— so.    ▲                              » 
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Governor  requested  the  General  Assembly  "to  the    secession,  was   restored   to   its   proper 

take  prompt  action,  and,  when  such  college  is  plftce   last    year  by  ex-Lientenant-Govemor 

provided,  have  Confess  properly  informed  Thomas  0.  Reynolds,  after  his  return  home 

that  such  general  legislation  may  be  had  as  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  resided  since  the 

will  make  valid  the  selections  of  land  already  close  of  the  war.   A  correspondence  took  place 

made  under  the  grant,  and  entitle  the  State  to  on  this  occasion  between  him  and  Governor 

select  the  remainder."  McOlurg,  as  follows : 

The    charitable   institutions  of  the    State  g^.  j^      Mo.,  i%  26. 1869. 

appear  to  be  m  a  satisfactory  condition  and  To  HU  ExcdUney  J,  W.  McClitrtf, 

managed  by  efficient  officers,   and  their  in-  Governor  of  the  St4xU  of  Mitmmri, 

terests  carefully  attended  to.      The  average  6i»:  Any  hesitation  formerly  ftlt  on  prinaplee  of 

number  of  convicts    detained   in  the    State  ffeneral  pubUckw.  or  on  account  of  «>nfii^ 

■D-:„^«   J  -J        loco            trt\c%     •     io/>n  •*.  w^B  Within  the  State,  to   deliver  to   its   exidtinir 

Prison,  during  1868.  was  702;  in  1869  it  was  government  the  origimd  great  seal  of  the  State  o? 

784;  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  740  MiMouri,  was  removed  by  the  fact  that  in  November 

(males),  all  of  them  confined  at  night  in  cells  l^st,  for  the  first  time  since  1860,  State  officers  were 

originally  intended  for  356.    A  new  cell-build-  <*<«««»  i^^  profound  peace,  at  an  election  held  throof?h- 

in<*  VinaKAAn  «T.  T^./N#*i./^»o  ^4^a«^»+;a.»  «»;i«r;iiivA  ou'  its  territory.    I  therefore  to  you,  aa  the  chief 

ing  has  been  in  progress  of  erection,  and  will  be  j^^^^.,^  ehosen  at  that  election;  h^with  toans- 

covered  this  year  with  a  roof.    A  necessity  of  mit  it. 

enlarging  the  prison-yard  wall,  and  building  an  Now  of  no  official  value,  it  is  stUl  interesting  as  a 

adequate  number  of  workshops  within,  exists,  '©lie  of  the  time  when  civil  war  had  not  yet  divided 

■~      •  ■                               the  Missourians.    May  its  return  be  an  angniiT  of  the 

speedy  o 

toration 

— „ .-.^  ^^ ^.^  «„  „.„  ^.  «^^^.  — ^««  ^^^^  1  remi 

be  working  for  compensation,  either  by  hired  servant, 

contractors,  according  to  the  present  system.  State  or  Missouki,  Exkctjtivb  DEPAjmrurr, ) 

or  otherwise ;  whereas,  now,  only  a  part  of  Cirv  of  JxFnitsoN,  May  27, 1869.     f 

their  number  can  be  thus  profitably  occupied ;  To  Hon.  Tkomat  O,  Meynolde.      ,         ,     « 

though  the  others  also  have  been  usefully  em-  ^«^  S™=  ^^^  f^  ""^^  «*1  ^.^  ^\u^  ■""* 
^1^^^  i  •  ~  TL.  p  XI.  oj.  i.  \,»  \.  your  accompanyiiur  letter  were  received  this  mom- 
ployed  m  various  works  for  the  State,  which,  Jn^.    j  beUeve  I  WlU  express  the  feelings  and  senti- 

liowever,  does  not  appear  among  the  figures  of  ments  of  every  good  citizen  in  saying  thaut  is  gratlfy- 

income  from  convict-labor  in  the  books  of  the  ing  to  witness  not  only  the  return  of  the  old  seal  to 

Penitentiary.    The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  'ts  original  and  legitomate  place  from  which  it  had 

con^cts  hired  by  <x.ntra^ors  w^^^  |38,«9.2r  iXSK&l^^^t  K.^'SSil'"  "^"^ 

in   1808,   ana  f  34,716.19  in  1869.     Ine  iman-  'W'e  will  preserve  and  respect  the  seal  as  the  origi- 

cial  condition  of  the  prison  on  December  6,  nol  government  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 

1869,  as  stated  in  the  Factor's  report,  was:  admire  it  for  its  value,  beinff  founded  in  law,  and  will 

*•  cash  on  hand  and  other  assets,  $28,588.64;  ?»P^*  yj'^  Jj>j  ^^  ^15^^  "'15*'^*^^^  **^^ 

and  the  amount  due  to  indiyidualC$59,695.l7;'^  Xc^tio'^V^hU'hSSS^Jf  on^^ 

leaving  the  establishment  in  debt  at  that  time  in  the  refiner^ s  fire.    Such  expressions  from  suck  a 

$86, 006. 68.  source^  being  a  virtual  candid  acknowledgment  of  the 

A  Reform  School  for  the  confinement  and  authonty  ofthe  government,  do  more  for  a  speedy 

correction  of yoangoffenderBseemstobem^^^  ""^Z^^r^Ts^^t^^^n ,^ 

needed,  but  not  yet  estabhshed,  in  the  State  of  guch  a  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  that  the  day 

Hissoun.  may  be  hastened  for  the  restoration  ofeveir  political 

Prize-fighting  is  apparently  not  favored  but  privilege  consistent  with  State  and  national  safety. 

rather  discountenanced  in  Missouri.  On  Janu-  Hon.^FSi^r8  ftii^  Th?^^Stf^^*Sut^  ?tS 
ary  19,  1869,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  i^ cuIt^Un!^Sr  with  ^  ]Stter  and  aliopv 
introduced  a  bill  "  for  the  suppression  of  prize-  ot  this  acknowledgment, 
fighting  in  the  State,  providing  that  partici-  I  am,  very  respectfWly, 
pators,  seconds,  umpires,  and  spectators,  shall  ^^*'"^^^*®^®f'S^"S^TTTD/i 
ba  deemed  guilty  of  hij^h  misdemeanor,  and  •*•  ^'  McCLUKG. 
punished  by  two  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  Much  of  the  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
labor,  or  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  both  such  fine  and  bly  at  the  last  session  was  given  to  political  mat- 
imprisonment."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  ters.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu- 
Committee  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  who  tion  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  but  the  act 
modified  it,  especially  as  to  the  persons  to  be  is  regarded  as  defective,  by  reason  that  the 
punished ;  these  being  "  the  prize-fighters  for  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  adopted  for 
money  or  other  valuable  property,"  and  the  the  purpose,  "in  reciting  the  words  of  the 
penalty,  "  imprisonment  of  from  six  to  twelve  amendment,  does  not  include  the  second  sec- 
months,  or  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $1,000,  or  tion."  On  this  account,  the  Secretary  of  State 
both."  The  bill  was  so  reported  to  the  House  of  Missouri,  by  a  letter  dated  January  4, 1870, 
on  February  8th,  when  it  passed  with  a  unani-  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Fed- 
mous  vote.  eral  Government  "  to  cause  an  official  copy  of 
The  original  seal  of  the  State,  which  had  the  fifteenth  amendment,  as  passed  by  Con- 
disappeared  from  the  seat  of  government  in  gress,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  office,"  to  the 
1861,  when  those  who  had  it  in  custody  joined  end  that  the  General  Assembly  might  duly 
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vote  on  it  again,  dnring  their  session  of  the  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  disqualified  white 

present  year.     The  Governor  says  he  will  lay  citizens  daring  the  last  session  of  the  General 

an    attested  copy  of  the  amendment  before  Assembly.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced 

them  *'at  an  early  moment,-''  and  recommends  on  January  18,  1869,  simply  ^^  providing  for  an 

its  ratification.  amendment  to  the  constitution,  by  striking 

In  behalf  of  the  negroes  residing  in  Missouri,  out  all  provisions  which  place  white  men  under 
whose  number  is  set  down  at  one  hundred  disability  for  acts  of  disloyalty,  the  question 
thousand,  and  who  are  excluded  from  repre-  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  gen- 
sentation  at  the  ballot-box,  (Governor  McGlurg  eral  election  of  1870,"  which  bill  was  re* 
warmly  recommends  that  an  amendment  to  ferred  to  the  proper  committee, 
the  State  constitution  ^*  be  proposed  and  sub-  An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  in 
mitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejec-  regard  to  common  affairs  is  strongly  recom- 
tion  at  the  next  fall  election,"  although  the  mended  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  at 
ratification  of  the  proposed  fifteenth  amend-  the  present  session,  namely,  *'  striking  out 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  double  liabil- 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  popular  ity  clause,  whereby,  as  the  constitution  now 
vote  upon  the  former  in  the  State.  He  insists  is,  the  stockbolders  in  private  corporations 
the  more  upon  the  action  of  the  General  As-  '  shall  be  individually  liable  for  the  stock,  and 
sembly  in  this  matter,  because  for  the  exten-  a  further  sum  equal  to  it ; ' ''  sach  a  clause  being 
sion  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  negroes  at  the  same  time  unjust  and  greatly  injurious 
there  is  no  constitutional  provision  in  the  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  it  tends  to 
State  constitution,  "  and  without  one,  in  the  hinder  capital  from  being  invested  in  enter- 
absence  of  Federal  legislation,  the  State  Le-  prises  which  would  otherwise  be  entered  into  by 
gislatnre  cannot  admit  them."  He  suggests  such  corporations  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
that  '^  the  amendment  might  be  proposed  in  such  mon wealth.  This  matter  also  had  been  taken 
form  as  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  admit  in  hand  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature ; 
them  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1871."  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  and 

On  the  other  hand,  he  calls,  in  favorable  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 

terms,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Amendments,  "  proposing  to  submit  to  the 

propriety  and  expediency  of  removing  the  po-  people,  at  the  next  general  election,  an  amend- 

litical  disabilities  under  which  those  citizens  ment  to  the  constitutiou,  changing  section  6, 

are  now  laboring  who  took  part  on  the  side  of  article  8,  in  reference  to  the  double  liability  of 

secession.     He  says:  *^As  waywurd   States  stockholders;  the  amendment  providing  that 

have  been  restored  by  Federal  laws  to  their  no  stockholder  shall  be  liable  for  a  greater 

proper  places  to  support  and  strengthen  the  sum  than  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  such 

Federal  labrio,  so  it  may  be  desirable,  with  those  stockholder." 

who  have  a  right  to  decide,  that  it  shall  not  The  calling  of  a  general  convention  of  the 
much  longer  be  considered  in  our  State  incon-  people,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amend- 
siflilent  with  its  safety  to  receive  back,  as  sup-  ing  the  State  constitution,  seems  to  have 
porta,  individuals  whose  ability  to  uphold  was  been  in  contemplation  with  many  citizens. 
but  too  well  proved  by  their  ability  to  pull  The  Governor  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  strong 
down."  For  the  removal  ^^  of  such  disabilities  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  deprecating  that 
as  are  now  imposed  upon  those  who  are  other-  any  step  should  be  made  in  sudi  direction, 
wise  qualified  as  voters,"  no  amendment  to  regarding  it  preferable  to  tolerate,  at  least  for 
the  State  constitution  need  be  proposed,  a  a  time,  any  objectionable  provisons  now  form- 
special  provision  having  already  been  made  in  ing  part  of  tne  constitution,  rather  than  to 
it,  enabling  the  Legislature  to  remove  them  by  attempt  to  amend  them  by  a  convention  of  the 
their  action,  *^  after  the  first  day  of  January,  people.  This  could  not  be  done  without  a  heavy 
1871."  For  rehabilitating  the  citizens  here  expenditure  of  money,  which  the  State,  in  her 
referred  ^to,  and  practically  restoring  to  them  present  financial  condition,  could  not  well 
the  elective  franchise,  only  the  expediency  re-  afford  to  bear ;  besides  that,  according  to  a 
mains  to  be  considered.  In  this  the  Governor  provision  inserted  in  the  constitution,  "  all 
suggests  a  preparatory  method,  saying  that  needed  amendments  can  be  separately  submit- 
the  subject  can  be  discussed  in  the  canvass  ted  to  and  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the 
preceding  the  election  of  next  fall.  The  pres-  next  general  election,  without  addition^  ex- 
ent  Legislature  may  invite  such  discussion  if  pense. 

thought  best    Candidates  for  the  next  Gen-  The  registration  law,  of  which  we  gave  an 

eral  Assembly  can  in  part  run  upon  the  issue  account  in  the  Ctolopjbdia.  for  1868,  and  the 

of  favoring  or  opposing  the  removal  of  such  manner  wherewith  it  is  administered  by  those 

disabilities.     The   Senators  and  representa-  in  whose  hands  its  execution  has  been  placed, 

tlves  can  come  here  prepared  to  refiect  and  to  are  loudly  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of  the 

vote  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  constit-  people  and  the  press,  especially  in  reference 

nencies,  and  a  minority  can  exercise  the  power  to  the  voting  at  the  general  State  election, 

already  conferred,  and  suspend  or  repeal  the  held  in  November,  1868.  As  an  evidence  of  the 

parts  of  the  constitution  referred  to."  truth  of  their   charges,   they  refer   to   the 

A  more  radical  measure  had  been  already  official   lists    returned  to  the    Secretary  of 
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State,  but  kept  long  nnknown  to  the  public,  cburcb,  is  an  incumbency  of  the  whole  Unitj, 
These  lists  represent  the  "  qualified  "  voters  to  be  performed  as  Providence  may  open  the 
at  that  election  to  have  been  166)509,  and  the  way.  The  subject  of  the  missions  received 
*^  rejected  "  voters  only  11,016 ;  but  the  ac-  especial  attention,  «nd  it  was  decided  that  the 
cnsers  point  to  the  fact  that  fifty  counties  in  ultimate  aim  in  all  the  mission-fields  ahould  be 
the  State  returned  no  lists  of  the  "rejected''  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry,  and  the  es- 
voters,  though  the  registration  law  absolutely  tablishment  of  self-sustaining  congregations, 
prescribes  it^  and  that  five  counties  more  re-  The  Synod  sanctioned  the  establislunent  of  a 
turned  no  lists  at  alL  Whatever  was  the  cause  training-school  at  Kisky,  in  Prussia ;  the  erec- 
of  such  an  omission,  they  aver  that  the  offi-  tion  of  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
cial  lists  themselves,  if  duly  returned,  would  ing  missionaries  at  Eleinwelke,  in  Saxony, 
show  the  "rejected''  voters  in  1868  to  have  where  the  children  of  missionaries  are  to  be 
been  not  fewer  than  20,000.  They  afiirm  far-  educated;  and  the  publication  of  a  missionary 
ther,  that,  besides  these  citizens  excluded  from  periodical  for  use  in  the  West  Indies, 
voting  after  they  had  been  registered,  a  large  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  Mora- 
number  of  others  presented  themselves  to  be  vian  doctrine,  as  revised  by  the  General  Synod 
registered,  but  were  refused  registration,  even  of  1869 : 

for  subsequent  rejection,  and  a  much  larger  ^^  ^     ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  i„  ^^  ^^^ 

number  did  not  present  tnemselves  for  regis-  of  God  man  invaluable  treaBure,  and  sincerely  believe 

tration  at  all,  only  to  avoid  enduring  the  insults  that  the  loss  of  life  itself  would  be  a  trifling  evil  com- 

and  mortification  which  they  were  sure  to  pared  with  the  denial  of  any  one  of  thenu  But  most 

TnAPt  with  hftd  t>iAv  nflPArPt^  th«ir  vntM      Thia  08p«ci*lly  is  this  the  ease  with  that  truth  which  the 

??!f  ^r  5  *•      i^  ^u-    J   •                          A  l  Be^wed  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  ever  regarded 

last  description  of  citizens  is  so  numerous  that  „  j^er  chief  doctrine,  an  inestimable  jewel  which, 

m  St.  Louis  County  alone,  they  are  reckoned  by  God's  grace,  she  still  holds  fast : 

at  from  8,000  to  10,000--so  that  the  citizens  "  That  whosoe'er  belieyeth  in  Chrisrs  redemption 

of  Missouri,  who,  at  the  election  of  1868,  were  Msj  find  free  gnw^wd  a  wmplete  exemption 

legally  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  elec-  .„,        ^, .    "^  *!!!!Sf  L '  ;i  -i  ^  *i.    *  n  -: 

♦;?^  4^.A,^ok:.^    !«,♦    t.«.  ^\.^  ^^.i,:,.^  ^f  +i,^  Prom  this  great  truth  we  deduce  the  followizig 

tive  franchise,  but  bv  the  working  of  the  points  of  doctSne  most  essential  to  salvation : 

registration  law  and  the  action  of  its  execu-  '^  a.  The  doctrine  of  ths  toUU  dtpravUy  of  kuman  na- 

tors,  were  unlawfully  either  refused  regbtra-  iur$—ihat  there  is  no  health  in  us^and  that,  since 

tion  or  excluded  from  voting  after  registration,  the  fall,  we  have  no  power  to  help  ourselvea  out  of 

or  kept  from  offering  themselves  as  Totera  *|.^S^X^e  of  <*.  tor.  »/ ««l  «*.  JW»«r,  wh. 

at  all,  are  represented  to  have  been  at  least  "has  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 

80,000.  world,'*  and  who  ^^  so  loYod  the  world  that  he  nve 

MORAVIANS.    The  General  Synod  of  the  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beliovetn  in 

Moravian  Church  met  at  Herrnhut  on  the  24th  ^^  Sl^^!?Jl^?  perish.  l)ut  have  everUuiting  life." 

of  May,  1869,  and  adjourned  on  the  8th  of  j^^  ^^  j^^  (jj,^.  ^^^t  G^   the  Creator  of  all 

July.   It  was  the  first  session  of  this  body  held  things,  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled 

since  1857.    It  had  been  the  intention  to  hold  the  world  unto  himself— that  **  he  is  before  all  things, 

it  in  1867,  ten  years  after  the  last,  but  the  pre-  "d  by  him  all  things  exist." 


of  the  Synod  at  Marienbom,  in  1769,  at  which  sins  and  peace  with  God. 

the  constitution  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  «•  T^ie  doctrine  of  ths  my  Ghodand  Jtu  meuna 

was  framed     According  to  the  modifications  2§??»;Sf,1^^5i^^^^^^^ 

effeotea  in  the  composition  of  this  body  by  the  the  children  of  Qod,  and  that  without  him  we  cannot 

Synod  of  1857,  deputies  from  the  congregations  know  the  truth. 

were  no  longer  present  but  only  representa-  /•  The  doctrine  of  ^A^/wttoo/'/ai^*;  that  it  m««< 

tives  of  the  provmces.    Of  these  there  were  "^^^  ^^^I?  ^  ^^"^^  principfe-by  a  wttlUw  obedi- 

wvw»  VI  bu«7  ^AVTu&^^Do.     w*  •0*^00  I.11C1  V  »  cA  o  euoc  to  God's  commandmcnts,  flowiug  from  lovc  attd 

twenty-seven,  nine  from  each  province.    Be-  (gratitude,  and  that  genuine  faith  w3l  ever  be  thus 

sides  these,  six  brethren  from  the  missions,  distinguishable." 

members  ofthe  elders^  Conference  of  the  Unity,  „     •              ^i.     ^         i   -»#        • 

bUhopg,  and  official  members,  swelled  the  num.  The  following  are  the  General  Moravian 

bor  of  voting  members  to  fifty-four.    Among  Church  statistics  for  1868 : 

thesubjectsthat  were  considered  by  the  Synod  ^             Manbtf^         omgrn^tk^  omaw^u.  r^ui^ 

were  the  Saviour's  government  of  His  Church ;  BriSlT^^^w  *  V.*  V.V.V.V.  S      8,208        V^ 

the  doctrine,  the  liturgy,  church  discipline,  the  American  Northern  ProvUice!  U      6',680       lo'li4 

ministry  of  the  Word,  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  "        Southern  Province.  10      1,088        1,741 

constitution  of  the  Unity  and  its  several  prov-  Missionaries  and  their  children. .          805          405 

inces,  foreign  missions,  the  home-work  of  the  '          "iTlTi      84978 

three  provinces,  etc.    Little  essential  change  ,  ,      '              * 

was  made  in  what  was  already  established.  Seventeen  bishops  were  living  at  tlie  close 

In  reference  to  church  work,  the  Synod  de-  of  1869,  of  whom  five  were  in  the  United  States, 

cided  that  the   diflPusion    of  their  views  in  four  in  Great  Britain,  seven  in  Continental 

Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  birthplace  of  this  Europe,  and  one  in  Antigua,  West  Indies. 
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•o  .  •  1.  -D     •  S''^^****^             ^<S^'       *^*^  cipal  church  funds  in  the  British  provinces : 

im^'N^^t^^ipVo^ii:::::    l^         «8  fr^;^f  f««'d.  £6,m  7s.  U. ;  mcome,  £418 

"        Southorn  Pro^inoo 629           65  143.  lOd.;    sustentation  fund,  £5,156;  minis- 

ters'  children's  fund,  £4,998  18s.  4d. ;  training 

Miflflioiui 9,871       1,828  institution  fund,  £2,160  Ts.  lOd. 

The  Moravians  have  87  mission  stations  in  British  societies  in  aid  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  with  819  missiona-  sions  are,  the  London  Association,  the  Edin- 
riea,  1,009  native  assistants,  having  the  care  of  hurgh  Association,  and  the  Glasgow  Auxiliary. 
20,518  communicants,  24,916  non-communi-  MOUSTIEB,  Lboxel,  Marquis  de,  a  French 
cants,  and  22,814  haptized  children.  The  in-  statesman  and  diplomatist,  horn  in  Paris  in 
crease  of  the  misdons,  in  1868,  was  £21,401,  1815 ;  died  in  that  city,  Fehrnarj  5, 1869.  He 
and  the  expense  £17,118.  The  sums  raised  hy  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  Clemen 
contributions  of  members  or  bj  trade  in  the  Edouard  de  Moustier,  Comte  de  Frotte.  He 
Tarioas  stations,  and  the  special  donations  for  was  educated  for  the  diplomatic  career,  elected 
school  purposes,  amounted  to  about  £25,000.  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
The  total  number  of  missionaries  employed  Department  of  Doubs,  May  18,  1849 ;  was  am- 
from  the  commencement  of  the  missions,  186  bassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin  from  March, 
yeiurs  ago,  was  1,850.  1853,  to   November,    1859  ;    ambassador   at 

A  Home  Missionary  Society  has  lately  been  Vienna  from  December,  1859,  to  August,  1861 ; 
established  in  the  British  provinces,  to  which  ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  August, 
there  is  an  anxiliary  in  Yorkshire.  The  Irish  11861,  to  September,  1866 ;  and  appointed  Sec- 
Soripture-reader's  Society  also  does  mission-  retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  2d 
work  in  connection  with  the  Irish  congrega-  of  September,  1866,  which  place  he  held  up  to 
tions.  There  are  five  boys*  and  ten  girls' schools  December,  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  conse- 
ond  boarding-schools  in  England ;  seven  boys'  sequence  of  his  failing  health,  impaired  by  his 
and  ten  girls'  schools  are  enumerated  on  the  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  was  made  Sen- 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  ator,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de 
besides  the  theological  school  at  Bethlehem,  La  Yalette.  While  filling  the  Department  of 
Pa.,  there  is  a  ladies'  school  at  the  same  place ;  Foreign  Affairs,  the  marquis  was  supposed,  in- 
aud  there  are  schools  at  Chaska,  Minn. ;  in  correctly  it  is  now  said,  to  represent  the  war 
Sartholomew  County,  Ind. ;  Lancaster  County,  policy  of  the  empire,  and,  in  particular,  to 
Pa. ;  Nazareth,  Pa. ;  and  Salem,  N.  C.  Theo-  have  urged  an  aggressive  interference  in  the 
logical  institutions  ore  located  at  Gnadenfeld,  affairs  of  Germany,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
Prussia;  Fulneck,  England;  and  at  Bethle-  the  consummation  of  German  unity.  His 
hem.  Pa.  There  are  schools  for  the  children  health  since  the  period  of  his  appointment  to 
of  missionaries  at  Fulneck,  and  at  Klein welke,  the  Senate,  had  beeif  steadily  and  percepti- 
Saxony.  A  training-school  has  been  estab-  bly  declining.  His  retirement  from  the  For- 
lished  at  Nisky,  Prussia.  The  leading  Mora-  eign  Department  was  very  generally,  though 
Tian  periodicals  are,  the  Morcmiany  at  Bethle-  perhaps  erroneously,  regarded  as  a  manifesta- 
hem,  Pa. ;  the  Messenger  and  Periodical  Ao*  tion  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.  of  his  aban- 
caurUe  (Missionary),  in  England ;  the  Bruder  donment  of  a  war  policy  toward  Prussia,  and 
Bote  and  the  Hermhut^  in  Germany.  the  news  of  it  was  joyfully  received  at  the 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  prin-  Prussian  court. 
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NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  The  Navy  of  mounting  88  guns,  were  in  commission  for 
the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  service,  besides  six  at  the  various  sta- 
political  year,  on  March  4,  1869,  consisted  of  tions  used  as  receiving-ships,  with  fourteen 
203  vessels  of  all  classes  and  in  every  con-  tugs  and  small  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the 
dition.  Their  aggregate  tonnage  wa?  188,442  navy  not  in  commission  consisted  of  46  irou- 
tons,  and  when  in  commission  they  were  clads  and  monitors  of  every  class,  laid  up  at 
calculated  to  carry  1,366  guns,  exclusive  of  the  various  stations.  Of  this  number  32  have 
howitzers.  As  regards  steam  or  sailing  ves-  been  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold  as  not 
sels,  excepting  the  iron-dads,  which  are  all  adapted  to  the  service,  of  which  26  have 
steamers,  of  the  wooden  ships  82  were  sail-  never  been  in  commission.  All  of  these  iron- 
ing-vessels; 58  were  steamers  with  8<»ne  aux-  clads  would  require  a  thorough  overhauling 
iliary  saU-power;  44  were  steamers  with-  and  expensive  repairs  to  hulls,  turrets,  and 
out  any  efficient  sail-power,  and  22  were  with-  machinery,  before  they  could  be  got  ready  for 
out  sail-power  of  any  kind.  The  whole  force  service.  There  are  22  vessels  on  the  stocks 
effective  for  immediate  service  at  the  begin-  unfinished,  and  66  laid  up  in  ordinary,  or  unfit 
ning  of  the  political  year  was  48  vessels,  in-  for  active  service  in  the  foture. 
eluding  storeships,  mounting  866  guns  of  every  The  North  and  South  Pacific  stations  were 
calibre,  and  attached  to  fleets;   six  others,  combined  into  one,  the  Pacific  station;  the 
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others,  known  as  tho  North  and  South  Adan-  machinery,  and  without  consuming  their  coaL 

tio,  the  European,  and  the  Asiatic,  rem'ain  un-  which  is  thus  reserved  for  times  of  necessity 

changed.  and  danger.    The  ship-rig  considered  the  most 

Within  the  limits  of  these  stations  are  com-  efficient  for  cruisers  has  already  heen  given  to 

prised  most  of  the  ports  and  sea-coasts  of  the  40  vessels  of  this  class.  The  success  which  has 

known  world.    But  the  force  assigned  to  afford  attended  this  plan  has  illustrated  its  wisdom. 

protection  to  American  interests  is  small  com-  The  capacity  of  the  vessels  for  every  service  is 

pared  with  that  which  some  other  nations  proved  hy  trial  to  have  heen  greatly  improved 

send  on  the  same  duty.    Cruising  upon  the  without  loss  of  speed  or  efficiency  when  under 

same  seas,  and  with  duties  not  more  various  steam.    Many  of  the  foreign  ooal-stations  bav« 

and  extensive,  France  has  over  150  ships  in  been  discontinued,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 

commission,   of  a  tonnage  of  250,000  tons^  commandants  of  squadrons  directing  them  not 

while  England  has  crowded  into  the  same  to  permit  the  consumption  of  coal  for  any 

area  no  less  than  191  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  purpose  which  could  be  as  well  performed 

828,000  tons,  with  a  flying  squadron  ready  to  under  sail. 

r^enforoe  her  power  whenever  occasion  may  The  North  Atlantic  station  embraces  the 

require.  entire  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and 

Of  the  48  vessels  which  composed  the  that  of  South  America  as  &r  as  Cape  Orange, 
American  fleet,  not  more  than  18  were  in  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  extending 
a  condition  for  real  service.  And  most  of  eastward  to  the  48d  degree  of  longitude  west 
them  were  steamers  without  sufficient  sail-  of  Greenwich.  The  squadron  on  this  station 
power.  With  mere  steam-vessels  there  exist  consisted,  during  the  year,  of  the  Powhatan, 
the  disadvantages  of  complicated  machinery,  Tuscarora,  Severn,  Albany,  Nantucket,  Nipsic, 
worn  by  constant  use,  and  exposed  to  derange-  Seminole,  Swatara,  and  two  heavy  iron-clads, 
ment  on  foreign  seas,  more  easily  disabled  in  the  Sangus  and  Dictator,  with  tugs,  making 
battle  and  storm,  and  they  afford  no  school  of  12  vessels,  mounting  76  guns,  and  commanded 
seamanship  to  officers  or  men.  Besides,  only  a  by  Rear- Admiral  Hoff,  who  was  relieyed  on 
few  war-steamers  can  carry  coal  for  more  than  September  16th  by  Bear- Admiral  Charles  H. 
ten  days'  use,  and  even  a  portion  of  this  time  Poor.  In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  con- 
must  be  consumed  in  seeking  a  new  supply,  dition  of  the  vessels,  a  limited  force  was  aliown 
The  decay  of  the  monitors  has  served  to  in-  in  the  West  Indies. 

crease  the  weakness  of  the  effective  force.  The  present  commander  of  the  squadron  has 

Little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  been  directed,  while  preserving  strict  neutrality 

Hulls,  turrets,  and  machinery,  the  most^costly  between  the  contending  powers  in  Cuba,  to 

and  powerful,  have  been  exposed  to  the  direct  permit  no  i]:\ju5tic6  to  citizens  of  the  United 

notion  of  the  elements,  and  not  one  of  the  States,  to  prevent  interference  with  American 

whole  fleet  could  have  been  ready  in  time  to  commerce,  and  to  repel  and  punish  any  dis- 

resist  a  sudden  attack.    In  the  opinion  of  the  respect  or  violation  of  the  flag.    Some  of  the 

Secretary,  the  condition  of  the  Navy  at  the  vessels  cruised  among  the  islands,'  more  partic- 

beginning  of  the  year  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Call-  nlarly  in  the  waters  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo, 

ing  into  activity  the  best  professional  ability  in  A  part  of  this  island  being  in  a  state  of  revolu- 

every  bureau  and  department  of  the  service,  tion,  made  a  more  important  demand  upon  the 

the  task  of  reorganizing  the  material,  as  far  service  than  it  was  fully  able  to  meet. 

OS  consistent  with  present  laws,  was  under-  The  South  Atlantic  station  embraces  the  east 

taken.    Work  was  renewed  at  all  the  navy-  coast  of  South  America,  from  Cape  Orange  to 

yards,  and,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  ships  in  Cape  Horn,  extending  across  from  the  former 

ordinary  were  put  in  condition  for  service,  point  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  and  along  the 

Those  in  commission,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  southwest  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

spared  from  their  stations,  were  also  repaired.  Hope.    This  squadron  consists  of  the  Lancaster 

More  than  half  of  the  Pacific  fleet  have  been  (flagship),  Quinnebaug,  Wasp,  and  Portsmouth 

repaired  at  Mare  Island ;  and  nearly  all  the  — ^four  vessels,  mounting  forty-three  guns,  and 

vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  have,  from  under  the  command  of  Bear- Admiral  Joseph 

time  to  time,  been  sent  home  for  that  purpose.  Lanman. 

The  work  was  also  renewed,  and  actively  In  consequence  of  the  war  existing  between 

pushed,  on  all  the  available  ships  at  the  several  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  the  Navy  has  been  fre- 

yards.    By  this  means  the  various  squadrons  quently  called  upon  to  afford  protection  to 

have  been  reinforced  to  some  extent    At  the  American  citizens  and  interests  in  that  latitude, 

same  time,  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  and  the  Department  designs  to  send  there,  as 

efficiency  with  the  greatest  economy,  all  the  soon  as  practicable,  vessels  of  light  draft,  which 

steamers  which  have  been  repaired  have  been  will  be  able  to  ascend  the  rivers  of  the  Aigen- 

given  full  sail-power,  and  rerigged,  so  that,  tine  Confederation  and  Paraguay, 

without  interfering  with  their  speed  or  effect-  The  Pacific  station  is  one  of  great  extent  and 

iveness  under  steam,  they  are  now  entirely  importance,  embracing  the  entire  western  coast 

independent  of  it,  and  are  enabled  to  cruise  of  both  North  and  South  America,  extending 

wherever  required,  or,  if  need  be,  to  go  round  westward  to  the  170th  degree  of  west  longi- 

the  world  without  deterioration  of  boilers  or  tude,  and  thence  along  the  equator  south  of  it 
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to  tie  115  th  de^ee  east,  taking  in  New  Zea-  rapidly  increasing,  and  American  citizens  are 

land,  Australia,  and  New  Guinea,  together  with  found  located  eyery where  on  its  shores  and 

the  Peejee  and  other  groups  of  the  South  Pa-  among  its  islands.    All  the  groups  are  visited 

cifio  Ocean.    The  naval  force  on  this  station  is  hy  whalers,  and  many  Christian  missionaries, 

looked  to  for  any  needed  protection  to  the  in-  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 

terests  of  the  Government  and  people  in  all  emment,  are  scattered  among  them.    The  re- 

the  waters  of  the  Pacific;  along  the  great  isth-  gions  of  the  South  Pacific  have  not  heen  visited 

mils  and  the  whole  coast  of  South  America;  by  an  American  vessel-of-war  since  the  explor- 

the  whaling  and  fishing  fleets  in  the  North  ing  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the 

Pacific ;  the  growing  commerce  with  the  Sand-  great  rolynesian  Archipelago,  holding  out  many 

Trich  Islands,  China,  and  Japan;  the  newly-  inducements  to  our  commerce,  has  been  but 

acquired  interests  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  partially  explored  and  surveyed. 

islands ;  and  to  the  traders,  representatives,  and  The  doop-of-war  Kearsarge  was  sent  to  make 

missionaries,  scattered  among  the  barbarous  or  a  limited  reconnoissance  of  the  Pacific  islands, 

half-civilized  tribes  which  people  the  Pacific  with  orders  to  extend  her  cruise  as  far  as  Au&- 

gronps.  tralia,  where  she  was  last  heard  from. 

This  station  was  divided  into  two  squadrons.  The  Jamestown  was  subsequently  sent  with 
denominated  the  North  Pacific  and  the  South  orders  to  visit  the  Feejee  Islands  and  the  Caro- 
Paoific  squadrons,  commanded  respectively  by  line  group,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  re- 
Rear- Admiral  Craven  and  Rear- Admiral  Turner  ported  outrages  on  American  citizens,  and  look- 
— ^the  North  Pacific  squadron  consisting  of  eight  mg  after  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
vessels,  mounting  in  all  78  guns ;   and  the  that  quarter. 

South  Pacific  squadron,  consisting  of  six  ves-  The  European  station  embraces  the  Atlantic, 

sels,  mounting  in  all  49  gun  s.    Since  the  coming  with  its  connecting  waters,  north  of  the  equator, 

in  of  tiie  present  Administration,  for  the  pur-  and  as  far  as  the  forty *third  degree  west  from 

pose  of  readier  communication,  and  to  give  to  Greenwich,  and  includes  the  whole  west  coast 

the  small  force  in  this  extended  field  greater  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  its  commu- 

efficiency  and   facility  for  combined  action,  nicatmg  seas,  and  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far 

these  two  stations  have  been  consolidated  into  as  St.  Paul  de  Loando. 

one,  with  a  single  fleet  of  two  divisions,  each  The  squadron,  under  command  of  Rear- Ad- 

under  the  immediate  command  of  a  commodore,  miral  Radford,  has  been  reinforced  by  the 

with  the  whole  under  the  general  command  of  Juniata  and  Supply,  and  the  Sabine.    It  consists 

a  rear-admiraL  now  of  these  vessels,  with  the  Richmond  and 

The  Pacific  fleet,  under  command  of  Rear-  Plymouth,  and  the  Franklin  as  fiagship-Hsix 

Admiral  Turner,   with    Commodore  William  vessels,  mounting  106  guns. 

Rogers  Taylor  and  Commodore  D.  McDougal  The  Asiatic  station  embraces  the  eastern 

commanding  the  respective  squadrons,  con-  coast  of  Asia,  around  to  Hindostan,  and  thence 

sists  of  14 vessels:  the Kearsarge,  Lackawanna,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  in  Java, 

Ossipee,  Mohican,  Resaca,  Cyane,  Jamestown,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan, 

Saginaw,  Dakota,  Saranac,  Nyack,  Onward,  and  the  waters  of  Western  and  Southern  Asia 

and  the  Guerriere,  with  the  Pensacola  as  flag-  and  Western  Africa. 

ship ;  mounting  in  all  129  guns.  The  squadron  consists  of  the  Piscataqua  (Hag- 
A  ship-of-war  has  been  stationed  on  the  coast  ship),  Oneida,  Monocacy,  Iroquois,  Ashuelot, 
of  Alaska  since  that  country  was  ceded  to  us,  UnadiUa,  and  Maumee,  and  the  Benicia,  Colo- 
and  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  with  a  properly-  rado,  and  Alaska,  are  also  fitting  out  for  that 
equipped  steam-launch,  has  also  been  sent  there,  station — ^making  in  all  10  ships,  mounting  72 
as  additional  force  during  the  winter.  gans.  It  is  commanded  by  Rear  -  Admiral 
An  astronomical  narty  was  conveyed  to  Stephen  C.  Rowan.  Three  of  these  ships  were 
Behring  Strait  in  the  Mohican,  and  an  interest-  condemned  as  entirely  unseaworthy,  nnfit  for 
ing  account  of  their  observations  will  be  found  cruising,  except  in  rivers,  and  unsafe  to  be  sent 
in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  to  the  United  States;  and,  as  there  was  no  op- 
Observatory,  portunity  of  repairing  them  in  those  waters, 
The  rear-admiral  commanding  the  station  the  admiral  in  command  recommended  that 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  sum-  they  be  sold  on  the  station.  The  Bepart- 
mer,  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  ment,  therefore,  directed  that,  when  it  shall  be 
our  minister,  and  looking  after  American  in-  no  longer  possible  to  use  them  with  safety, 
terests  in  that  locality.  He  was  also  charged  their  armament  and  stores  be  removed  and 
with  the  superintendence  and  completion  of  the  sent  home,  and  the  vessels  themsdves  sold  to 
surveys  of  the  Midway  Islands,  for  which  and  the  best  advantage.  This  order  has  been  car- 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions  Con-  ried  out  in  the  case  of  the  Aroostook,  which 
gross  made  an  appropriation  at  its  last  session,  was  also  condemned. 

The  naval  operations  on  the  Pacific  for  the  During  the  civil  war  in  Japan  the  presence 

year  will  be  found  to  have  been  well  performed,  of  our  war- vessels  was  felt  to  produce  a  very 

covering  the  extent  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn,  beneficial  effect.    Carefully  observing  a  neutral 

and  including  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  policy  themselves,  they  gave  security  to  Amer- 

The  trade  on  that  ocean  is  constantly  and  ican  citizens  and  prevented  much  threatened 
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ixyary  to  American  interests.    Bear-Admiral  These  localities  have  been  the  sabjeet  of 

Rowan  was  directed  to  afford  every  facility  at  carefal  inspection  by  both  branches  of  th^ 

his  command  to  citizens  who  are  endeavoring  military  service,  and  both  are  thus  prepared 

to  obtain  from  the  Chinese  Government  per-  with  the  knowledge  which  only  actoal  inspec- 

mission  to  lay  an  electric  telegraph.    Should  tion  can  give. 

they  obtain  the  desired  permission,  an  officer  There  are  seven  regolarly-established  navy- 
was  to  be  detailed  to  represent  the  United  yards,  of  which  only  four  are  capable  of  fitting 
States  in  the  undertaking.  oat  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  at  a  time. 

The  state  of  the  active  force  of  the  Navy,  and  A  board  was  appointed  daring  the  year  to  make 

the  service  which  it  has  rendered  daring  the  an  examination  of  their  condition,  which  pre^ 

year,  are  shown  in  the  preceding  statements,  seated  a  very  complete  and  instructive  report 

The  views  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  to  the  Department 

fature  of  this  arm  of  national  defence  are  stated  The  number  of  men  in  the  service  last  year 

in  the  report  of  the  head  of  this  Departments  was  8,000.    The  estimates  of  the  present  year 

He  says:  are  made  on  a  basis  of  12,000.    The  expend!- 

The  timo  has  oome,  I  think,  when  we  should  beffin  tares  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 

to  use  the  knowledge  we  have  been  seeking,  ana  I  1869,  w^ere  $20,000,757. 


commerce  and  vindicate  onr  principles  in  any  emer-  consideration  the  subject 
gency.  We  should  aim  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  between  the  officers  of  the  various  corps  of  the 
ships  OD  each  foreign  stotion,  and  to  be  prepared  with  Navy.  They  made  a  report  which  resulted  in 
the  necessary  rehefs.  This  will  ultimately  require  no  ^j^  ^j^  ^  j  j^  ^^^  ^^iQ  Naval  Commit- 
less  than  ten  in  all :  and,  without  attempting  to  build  "  wiu  wi»u  «  oo  **mv*  "/'"'* .  *'"'*  "^  "/  «  ^^'^  *•  •" 
them  all  at  once,  we  should  (admonished  of  the  tee  of  the  House.  The  views  of  the  Secretary 
urgenc]^  of  the  case  and  of  the  tune  neoessarilv  oon-  on  the  subject,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  that 
Bumed  in  their  construction)  commence  immeoiately  Committee,  were  as  follows : 
on  no  less  than  foui^-one  for  the  Asiatic,  one  for  the  ■,  . 
Pacific,  and  two  for  the  European  squadron ;  follow-  It  will  be  perceived  that  its  provisions  for  the 
ing  these,  as  rapidly  as  cbxiumstances  will  admit,  with  benefit  of  the  various  auxiliary  corps  of  the  Navy, 
those  necessary  for  the  other  squadrons  and  their  re-  while  they  are  oonsiderably  more  liberal  than  those 
liefs.  I  recommend  that  plans  for  the  boilers  and'  ofthebillwhichpassed  the  Senate  at  the  last  s^sion, 
engines  of  these  vessels  be  submitted  by  persons  out*  do  not  include  so  great  a  number  of  offioers  in  the 
side  of  the  navy,  the  best  of  which  may  be  adopted.  hiffher  grades  as  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of 
These,  with  some  additions  to  our  wooden  vessels  Officers,  nor  even  so  many  as  are  saggeated  in  the 
and  the  refitting  on  the  plan  adopted,  and  the  proper  letter  of  the  vice*admiraL  This  is  a  question  of 
employment  of  such  effective  smps  as  we  now  have,  much  personal  interest,  and  calculated  to  excite  con- 
ana  with  our  monitors  and  torpedoes  for  harbor  de-  slderable  feeling;  and  he  has  hesitated  long  before 


mand  respect  abroad,  and  to  afford  time,  in  case  of  duals,  and  a  desire  to  compromise  a  much- vexed  and 

sudden  war,  to  organize  and  apply  the  resources  of  difficult  question.    While  he  was  not  authorised  to 

our  country  and  the  energies  orour  people.  yield  for  such  reasons  what  seemed  to  him  in  this 

-rk,<..:„»  +u«  ^^-«  «  4.^,^^A^  ^^..vo  «r«fl  «fl4-<>iv  rfespect  to  be  for  the  public  good,  he  baa  been  oon- 

During  the  year  a  torpedo  corps  was  estab-  gtr^ned,  while  recommending  a  mioh  Urger  number 

lished  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  make  of  pay  medical  and  engineer  officers  of  the  higher 

experiments,  take  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  grades  than  was  provided  by  the  Senate  bill,  at  the 

perfect  a  system  for  the  application  of  this  5*™®  time  to  reduce  the  number  reported  by  the 

means  of  defence  to  the  coasts  and  harbors,  ^j>»»1»  believing  the  number  to  be  Wr  than  a  lair 

uA^Au  v±  u^vuvy  w  ^^  ^,^Jt^u^  wix    ««*  */«  o.  adiustmcnt  of  public  or  personal  claims  requires  or 

Enough  experiments  have  already  been  made  ;^  ^n^w.    The  bill  proposed  by  him  gives  the  aux- 

to  show  how  valuable,  as  well  as  terrible,  is  iUary  corps  twenty-e&ht  captains  in  ^,  06rtainl;r  a 

this  means  of  defence;  and  to  convince  all  hav-  full  proportion;  also  &rty-five  commanders  ranking 

ing  knowledge  of  it  that  when  it  shall  have  been  ^i^h  lieutenant^lonels,  which,  with  the  thir^ne 

ftifthor  perf^ted,  and  its  use  systemati^d,  the  "g-^  ^Inldll' wi,f^1lK>^;u.«^?SS^rS 

torpedo  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  weap-  the  Army.    He  has  letuned  in  the  bill  eight  chief  en- 

ons  of  marine  warfare.    The  torpedo  corps  gineers  and  constructors  of  machinery,  in  view  of  the 

has  been  selected  with  care,  and  the  experi-  number  required  at  the  various  navy-yards  and  sta- 

xnenU  are  conducted  Bnder  the  supervision  of  &Si'^'°i^ffl^r»*t'^  miS^C^'tS: 

an  officer  of  scientific  abUity.     As  soon  as  a  tor-  geemed  to  manifest  a  proper  respect  for  seniority  and 

pedo  is  constructed,  and  the  particular  locality  confer  suitable  reward  for  long-continued  service, 

and  manner  of  its  use  determined,  it  can  be  without  doing  ii^ury  to  anybody.    The  Board  made 

stowed  away  as  an  inexpensive  but  most  effect*  »<>  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  awist- 

;»o  wAon^n  \xf  •BTA.  aut  and  past-assistant  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  en- 

ive  weapon  or  war.  gineers,  and  he  recommends  that  this  remain  as  it 

This  means  of  defence,  properly  applied  m  fg  now  fixed  by  law— namely,  with  and  next  after 

conjunction  with  a  system  of  harbor  obstruc-  lieutenants  and  with  and  next  after  masters.    He  has 

tions,  backed  by  monitors  and  supported  by  substantially  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 

the  forts  and  water  batteries  which  command  ^^^^  ^^  regard  to  the  FJ<»dence  of  tiie  executive 

.,  J.  ^^.1.        ••ii.v  officer,  because  it  seemed  to  nim  clearlv  nent  ana 

the  narrow  entrances  to  the  nnncipal  harbors,  ^ecesaa^  to  discipline  and  efficiency.    ^he*^recora- 

would  defy  any  power  which  could  cross  the  mendation  of  the  Board  and  the  bill  proposed  that 

ocean  to  attack  them.  this  officer  shaJl,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  next  in  line 
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of  iBiik  to  the  commanding  offioer,  and  ooniine  his  west,  and  Kansas  on  the  south.  '  Area,  70,995 

precedence  to  the  officers  attached  to  the  oiwamxatioa  g^jj^^Q  ^iiea,  or  48,686,800  sqnare  acres.  Pop- 

L'rh^e"d^L:?g?o*fX""d^^^^^  3ation  estimated  at  100,000^ Capital, LincolS; 

ganization.    In  addition  to  other  feiaans,  tha  bill  Lanoaeter  Oounty.  Real  estate,  in  round  nnm- 

reconunenda  a  radaotton  of  offloaia  of  tha  marina  bere,  $18,000,000.  Personal  property,  $28,000,- 

oorpa,  aa  weU  as  a  change  in  thejiToportions  and  a  ooo.    Anniud  prodaot  of  snllea  and  nnskilled 


Uentenanta ;  a  dinunntion  of  tha  number  of  ensigns  emmeat,  Nebraska  made  a  very  slow  growth, 

and  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  maatara— en^  its  aster  Territory,  Kansas,  for  a  variety  of 

dcavoring  at  onoe  to  promote  a  wise  economy  and  to  reaeons,  attracting  most  of  the  immigration.  It 
bear  constantly  in  mind  tte  actual  neceMity  of  the  j  ^  the  commencement  of  the  Pacific 

«>rv.ce,  «.d  the  W  method  of  in.un»giuelllei«,cy  ^       ^  ^^  «^^«  .^  »  <g^^  «^^J« 

The  Board  of  Vuitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  n,ent  commenced.    In  1860  it  had  a  popnk- 

at  Aimapohs  made  a  report  of  much  interest,  tion  of  only  28,842,  and  at  the  beginningS  1862 

It  stated  that  the  Board  assembled  on  the  20th  probably  even  a  Smaller  nun^r.    Smcethe 

?l  ^*?i  '^^  attended  aU  the  public  «er«8e8  of  ^^^^  J  oonstmction  was  actually  commenced 

the  midshipmen.    They  carefully  observed  the  ^^  ^^         ^  trans-continental  raUway,  the 
generaJ  tone^  bearing,  and  air  of  all  connected  ^^  ^f  ^^  Territory  (a  State  since  Febru- 

with  the  institution,  m  all  exercises  and  at  aU  J,     iggyj  j,33  ^^  ^^      ^      j^     ^  ^ 


^     a,       .,    r  ^  i.i_       -     J  advantages  which  it  oflfers  to  immigrants  .« 

Its  government.    Smce  the  late  war  the  grounds  climateTBoil,  admixture  of  timber  and  prairie 

have  been  enlarged,  both  by  purchase  and  by  j^^s,    and    accessibility   to   good    markets 

filling  upon  the  water-front.    The  chapel,  new  through  its  completed  and  projected  lines  of 

quarters,  Md  several  other  buildings^  have  been  r^Uway.  Omaha,  its  principal  town,  though  not 

erected.    The  former  residence  of  the  Govern-  ^^^  j^s  capital,  has  W  a  wonderful  gfowth, 

orsof  Maryland  has  been  purchased  and  con-  ^^  ^  ^^^  stariang-point  of  the  Union  Pacific 

verted  into  a  commodious  library  and  superin-  RaUroad,  must  be  a  phioe  of  large  business,  and 

tendeut's  offices,  and  the  grounds  have  been  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 

greatly  improved.    In  whatever  /aspect  it  is  created  by  that  great  thoroughfare.    Ito  popu- 

viewed,  the  insUtution  exhibits  clewly  the  ef-  j^tion,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in 

fects  of  the  mterest  Vice-Admiral  Porter  has  1359  ^j^^eeds  26,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 

felt  in  It,  and  of  his  very  vigorous  and  able  ad-  ^^n^  ^he  extensive  business  brought  there  by 

ministration  of  Its  affairs.  ,^    ,_      ^,  the  Pacific  road  and  other  enterprises. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant,  he        xhe  State  is  for  the  most  part  weU  watered, 

appointed  Adolphe  E.  Bone,  of  Philadelphia,  ^ot,  indeed,  with  navigable  streams,  but  with 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  held  the  position  ^^ers  which  fertUize  its  soU,  and  add  greatly 

until  June  26th,  when  he  resigned,  and  wad  ^  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  to  its  manufao- 

succeeded  by  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  turing  facUities.  The  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  with 

J?^^'       .i.  X  t       1.    .»    1       A  ^^  northern  and  southern  forks,  divides  the 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men-  q^^  fi^m  ^^t  to  east  into  two   slightly- 

tion  here  the  boat-race  on  the  river  Thames,  unequal  parts,  discharging  its  waters  into  the 

lu  England,  m  which  tiie  competitors  we^  Missouri,  which,  as  we   have  already  said, 

dents  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  and  forn^g  the  entire  eastern  and   northeastern 

Oxford  Umversity,  England.    The  course  was  houndary  of  the  State.    Besides  the  Platte, 

from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  there  are  in  Northern  Nebraska  two  other 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  annual  contest  be-  important  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Nio- 

tween  students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  ij^a^a,  called  by  the  French  Ikni  qui  court, 

many  years,  with  the  following  results :  u  the  water  that  leaps,"  and  the  White  Earth 

T«w.    wtaMr.  cowM.  hom.       Wflo  i^.  River.     Bouth  of  the  Platte  are  the  Great 

lWO..Cam*^.  Pntaey  to  Mortlake.    96m.         AlcnjjtJi.  and  Little  NAmfthn.  imd   the  two   imnortAnt 

ia81..0rfoRl.    PatneytoMortUke.    «8m.S7i.       4«ta.  «"??  ^"f*®  "^  I?     S^  "^      1?.  R.  imponanB 

i8ft2..0srord.  Putney  to MortUke.  S4m.40B.      80*.  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  River,  the  Big  and 

I2H-S^°l3-  S?.'*^^*  *2r^J°f ^-  S°^f^      £*•  Little  Blue,  while,  farther  west,  we  have  the 

lfl64..0xrord.    Pntncy  to  Mortlake.    »lm.48».       S8fl.  •d^«„m:^„«    -p^.l,  ^vir    4.1,^    ir-^I--     »    -♦•«««, 

1R».. Oxford.  Patney  to  Mortlake.  iim.ssB.      18«.  Republican  JBork  01   the   iLansas,  a  stream 

1866.. Oxford.  Patney  to  Mortlake.  95m.  48e.      i5«.  hardly  inferior  to  the  Kansas  itself.    To  these 

1867.  .Oxfort.  Patney  to  Mortlake.  Stai.  89s.  Half rgth.  ^^^  ^^  to  be  added  the  larger  affluents  of  the 

The  race  took  place  on  August  27th,  and  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  itself,  Sie  Elkhorn.  Loup 

Oxford  crew  were  the  winners  by  a  leugth  and  Fork,  Carrey ^s  Fork,  and  Wood  River,  all  fine, 

a  hali— ;iu8t  6  seconds.    Time  22nL  41  i  sec.  large  streams.  These  and  their  numerous  tribu- 

NEBRASKA.     One  of  the  central  States  taries,  with  the  abundant  springs  and  branches 

of  the  American  Union,  having  the  Missouri  which  are  found  all  over  the  State,  make  it  any 

River  for  its  eastern  and  northeastern  boun-  thing  but  a  waterless  desert,  as  a  portion  of  it 

dary,  Dakota  on  the  north,  Wyoming  on  the  has  been  described.    When  it  was  the  home 
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of  the  Omalias,  the  SioDX,  and  other  Indian  the  valley  of  the  BepnbUcan  Fork,  and  push- 
tribes,  and  the  buffaloes  in  large  herds  roamed  ing  on  toward  Fort  Kearney.  It  is  now  corn- 
over  its  vast  plateaus  and  prairies,  the  grass  was  pleted  nearly  to  the  State  line;  Of  the  pro- 
burned  almost  every  season,  and  the  forest-  jected  or  partly  eompleted  roads,  one  line 
trees  were  thus  prevented  from  growing,  ex-  will  connect  the  Pennsylvania  OeBtral,  through 
cept  in  the  river  vaUeys ;  but,  with  the  check-  Iowa,  across  the  Missouri  at  Nebraska  Citr, 
ing  of  this  practice,  the  trees  are  springing  up  along  the  valleys  of  the  Weeping  Water  and 
over  large  districts  of  the  as  yet  uncultivated  the  Wauhoo  with  the  existing  great  line  acroM 
prairie,  and  are  causing  a  greater  humidity  of  the  continent.  A  branch  will  mn  from  Ash- 
the  climate.  The  settlers  of  the  State  are  also  land  up  the  valley  of  Salt  Creek  to  Lio- 
planting  forest-trees  in  large  numbers.  coin.    This  road  is  now  in  progresa,  and  is 

The  soil  of  Nebraska  is  very  rich  and  arable,  to  be  in  operation  west  to  Ashland  and  Lin- 

A  fine  vegetable  mould,  porous  and  friable,  coin  by  the  1st  of  March,  1870.    An  extco- 

covers  most  of  the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  two  sion  of  the   Burlington  and    Missouri  road 

or  three  feet,  and  below  it  is  alight  and  eadly-  will  cross  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmouth,  and 

cultivated  loam.    Beds  of  disintegrating  lime-  thence  continue  through  Lincoln  westward 

stone,  plaster,  and  other  lime  and  sand  stones  to  some  point  on  the  Union  Pacific.    It  is 

are  to  be  foimd  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  now  partly  graded,  and  will  be  running  to 

Quarries  of  excellent  building-stone,  limestone,  Lincom  early  in  the  Spring  of  1870.    An  ex- 

magnesian    limestone   and  brown  sandstone  tension  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Baiboad 

abound.    Southern  Nebraska  is  underlcud,  for  is  to  cut  diagonally  across  the  whole  State  of 

the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  with  coal  of  the  Nebraska,  passing  through  Lincoln,  across  the 

best  quality,  at  a  depth  never  exceeding  500  Union  Pacific  at  Columbus,   and  eventaallj 

feet,  while  the  veins  crop  out  near  the  sur-  over  the  northwestern  sectiion  of  the  State, 

face.  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary-line  at  the 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  has  so  small  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  Biver.  Another  line 
a  proportion  of  untillable  land.  There  are  a  is  to  cross  the  Missouri  at  Brownville  and  con- 
few  patches  of  drift- sand  and  a  small  tract  tinue  on  to  the  Pacific  road  at  a  point  as  far 
of  what  the  French  called  the  Bad  Lands  (Mau-  west  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  Then  there 
«aiaM  7Vrr««)  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  are  lines  projected*  west  from  Omaha,  and 
but  even  these  will  yield  moderate  crops  if  along  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom  into 
irrigated.     Much  of  the  land  is  admirably  Northern  Nebraska. 

adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals ;  wheat,  in        The  State  has  granted  2,000  acres  of  land 

particular,  yielding  from  26  to  80  bushels  to  to  the  mile,  to  fdl  new  railroads,  until  the 

the  acre,  and  of  a  quality  so  excellent  that  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  425,000  acres, 

Nebraska  wheat  commands  a  better  price  in  shall  be  exhausted. 

the  markets  than  that  grown  in  any  other  of  Large  and  bountiftil  provision  has  been  made 
the  prairie  States.  Maize,  or  Indian-corn,  is  for  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the  State, 
also  a  crop  which  will  generally  yield  good  university,  college,  normal  school,  and  pablic 
returns.  The  western  portion  of  the  State,  school  lands  being  granted  liberally.  A  normal 
being  considerably  higher  ^an  the  eastern,  school  was  founded  at  Peru,  Nemaha  Count/, 
is  a  tine  grazing-countiy,  and  immense  herds  in  1867,  and  is  prospering.  The  Legislature 
of  cattle  from  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  in  February,  1869,  passed  a  very  elaborate 
and  Kansas,  are  already  driven  to  its  rich  and  school  law,  covering  all  points  of  public-school 
nutritious  pasture-lands,  to  be  shipped,  when  education  in  its  ninety-five  sections.  It  pro- 
fattened,  eastward.  vides  for  a  State  School  Superintendent,  county 

This  young  State  is  destined  soon  to  be  trav-  superintendents,  who  shall  examine  the  teachers, 

ersed  in  all   directions  by  railroads.       The  granting  certificates  in  three  grades  of  attain- 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  following,  after  the  ment,  and  visit  and  superintend  the  schools  of 

first  few  miles,  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  bisects  the  county ;  and  District  Boards  of  three  mem- 

the  State  from  east  to  west,  almost  five  hun-  bers,  serving  three  years  (one  to  go  out  of  oftc« 

dred  miles  of  its  track  being  within  the  limits  each  year),  districts   of  over   160  children 

of  the  State,  and  furnishing  ready  communi*  having  six  trustees  in  their  Board.    The  om- 

cation  with  all  its  centrid  counties.    From  trict  Board  to  have  under  their  charge  the 

Omaha,  raUroads  extend  to  Chicago,  to  Sioux  assessment  of  the  school-tax  (all  schools  to  he 

City,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Han-  free),  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the 

nibal,  Mo.,  to  Atchison  and  Leavenworth,  Kan-  providing  for  the  schools.    The  District  Boards 

sas,  and  other  points  south  of  that  city.    There  to  be  elected  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  distnct, 

are  also  already  completed  in  the  State,  a  road  male  and  female,  over  twenty-one  years  ^^^^' 

from  Missouri  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  to  Fre-  The  County  Superintendent  to  be  elected  by 

mont,  called  the  Blair  cut-off,  on  the  Union  the  legal  voters  of  the  county,  and  to  noia 

Pacific,  87  miles  in  length,  and  shortenmg  the  office  for  two  years.   The  State  Superintendent 

distance  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Union  to  be  elected  at  a  general  election,  and  nolo 

Pacific  Bailroad  about  21  miles ;   the  central  office   four  years.    Provision  was  made  tor 

branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  starting  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  of  high  fl^^\?. 

Atchison,  Kansas,  and  entering  Nebraska  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  beades  tne 
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county  institutes,  to  be  held  bj  the  Oonnty  >ball  be  oonsidered  and  hold  to  be  the  place  of  real* 

Superintendents  under  the  sapervision  of  the  ^®P^,            .  ^    i..     ^         t                  -i 

State  Snpermtendent,  who  was  idso  required  ^j^^^^^  ^te  feet  of  removaL^all  avail  nothiDg,  nor 

to  apportion  school  moneys,  aeoide  upon  tne  ahall  the  fact  ofremoval,  without  intention. 

text-books  to  be  used,  oompile  and  distribute  9.  If  a  penon  shall  00  into  another  State  or  Torri- 

the  school  laws  and  acts  relating  to  school  tory,  and  while  there  ehallezerciae  the  ri^ht  of  a  citi- 

lando,  lecture  at  the  Teac W  Inst^^  make  £^eteMde^intat^^^  •"'  ^'^'  '' 

out  an  elaborate  Mid  complete  report  of  the  g^o.  jo.  Each  elector  shaU,  in  ftill  view  of  the 

condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  each  year,  people  assembled  at  the  polls  where  he  offers  to  vote, 

and  perform  such  other  duties  as  his  position  deliver  in  pereon  to  one  of  the  jud^a  of  electiouj  a 

required  single  ballot,  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  wnt- 

There  were  no  elections  held  in  the  State  !?.V^  printed  the  munes  of  the  pernons  voted  for, 

Auwv  wcriv  uv  ^ivuiiivuo  uwM.  MMA  «uo  •^vci»<7  ^^^jj  ^  portmcnt  descfiption  of  the  office  which  he  or 

during  the  year  1869,  for  members  of  Congress,  they  may  be  intended  to  fill. 

a  Legislature,  or  State  officers.    The  Legis-  *         ♦         •         •         ♦         *  .       * 

latiire  was  in  session  at  its  new  capital,  and  Sb^^*  ^*  Eveiy  person  who  shall  be  convicted  and 


The  most  important  of  these,  after  the  school  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  forever  a^er 

law  already  referred  to,  were :  incompetent  to  be  an  elector,  or  to  hold  any  office  of 

1-  An  election  law,  the  29th  and  30th  sec-  ^o^oji  *™8jj  »  profit,  within  this  State,  imless  such 

tions  of  which  define  who  may  be  an  elector  ^'^^^^^  shall  receive  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 

J  1-       »**"""  ^«"«^  "    VM    ii,  ^^Ii.  ~ '^T  a  general  pardon,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 

and  how  he  shaU  vote;  while  the  46th  makes  gSte,  in  which  Mse  said  convict  shall  be  restored  to 

the   only  reservation  m  regard  to  disquaufi-  all  his  dvil  rights  and  privileges.    No  person  who 

cation  of  yoters.    It  will  be  seen  that  insane  shall  have  been,  or  who  shall  hereafter  m  convicted 

persons  and  idioto  are  not  by  this  act  excluded  g{  f^y  ^*v^v,*''l  '^?'*  ""^  ""^^^  ^  *?u  ^o^^^ 

Zm  sitfrage,  though  thisd<iect  is  remedied  in  iSS^'oF^p^^Sfate 

the  registration  act.    The  sections  named  are  UxutedSutes,oroftheUnitedStates^sha]lbeelifi^ble 

as  follows :  to,  and  is  hereby  prohibited  and  disqualified  xrom 

Sxcnov  29.  Every  male  dtiten  of  the  United  States  holdhig  any  publio  office  of  honor,  trusyor  emolu- 
and  hewho,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  hiws  of  the  United  ™o'»V  ®''5?'  ** Jv  »PE?»?t«»«»J  «'  ^^  aufl&age  of  the 
States,  files  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  V^PP^^  ^\^i»^  *>^  State,  and  any  person  so  as  afore- 
Buoh,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  !J"^J»?7^°f!?  »  hereby  disqualified  from  exercisme 
years,  and  shall  have  been  an  actuiQ  resident  of  thU  J^r  jV^*  ^^  ^^  elective  franoluse  at  any  election  held 
SUte  for  Biz  months,  ot  the  county  forty  days  eonseo-  1»  *i^  State,  except  he  produce  a  fhU  and  complete 
utively,  and  of  the  piednot  or  ward  where  he  hitends  V^^^  '<>'  ^he  offence  from  proper  authority, 
to  vote,  ten  days  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  2.  A  registration  act,  providing  for  a  careful 
be  enticed  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  S^  and  ^^  j^gt  registration  of  voters,  before  each 
the  registrars  of  the  several  counties  m  this  State,  m  ^i^^^f,^  «J7  ^-*«i««2,»«  <».u«i.i^-.v^««u;^  ^^^ 
detemining  the  residence  of  a  person  offering  to  «e<5tj<»t  and  declannff  smtable  penalties  for 
be  registered,  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  irandulent  voting  or  the  violation  of  its  pro- 
rules  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  apphcable :  visions  by  j  udges  of  elections. 

1.  That  pUce  shall  be  oonsidered  and  held  to  be        8.  An  amendment  of  the  marriage  act  pro- 

the  reaidonoe  of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  ^^j^^  f^  marriage  licenses  and  a  strict  reW 

fixed  without  any  present  intention  of  moving  there-  7_  T*     i  *"»*«■»«  «wj™o(»«j*  «  o^i  ivn  it^j^is- 

from,  and  to  winch,  whenever  he  is  absent,  he  has  tration  of  marriages  m  the  IroDate  Courts, 
the  intention  of  returning.  4.  A  new  law  preventing  in  the  more  densely- 

8.  A  person  shall  not  be  considered  or  held  to  have  settled  counties  the  running  at  large  of  stock, 

lost  his  residence  who  shaU  leave  his  home  and  go  ^  great  evil  in  aU  the  newer  States.    The  act 

rte'S>^^'^^?S'^'2Syr^rr(ntSt»  wjintended.  dBO  to  encon«ge  the  setting  of 

returning,  provided  that  six  months'  eonseoutive  reel-  hedge-rows,  liye  fence,  and  forest-trees,  by  re* 

denoe  in  this  State  shall  be  necessary  to  establish  a  quiring  that  the  party  complaining  of  the  tres- 

residenoe  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  pass  of  stock  upon  his  lands  must  have  con- 

haveVnTS  Ss^ieS^i^™n^^?4i^^^^^^^  '"^f^A^^'^'r^'f^T^r^'t^^ 

into  which  he  shaU  have  come  for  temporarv  purposes  ^  *H  «™  J?^  ^^  »*?d  whwdi  he  desired  pro- 

merely,  without  the  intention  of  making  it  his  resi-  teoted,  the  first  year  m  which  he  dauned  such 

denocL  protection,  and  every  year  subsequently,  set 

.  i.  If  a  person  »moye  to  another  State  or  Territory  out  not  less  than  four  rods  of  Uve  fence  and 

ri?b^l,n^id^d^ai*dhSd^^^^^^^^^  ten  treej for  every  acre  of  land  prote^^     . 
in  this  State.  XmESMITH,  Johk,  one  of  the  most  enterpns- 

6.  If  a  person  remove  to  another  State  or  Territory  ing  and  successful  of  New  England  manufac- 

intending  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  turers,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  August  8, 

SdlddTtote'iolt'wl'^^rsW^^^  ^"^^^5  died  October  15,  1869.    Mr.  Kesmith 

withstanding  he  may  intend  to  return  at  some  Aiture  commenced  life  a  poor  hoj,  and  had  only  the 

period.  common  advantages  of  education  at  that  time. 

6.  The  place  where  a  married  man's  family  resides,  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a 
shall  generally  be  oonsidered  and  held  to  be  his  resi-  country  store,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of 

^Siroi^*feen4^^'.??lt53JS':S^^'r  IZr^T^'  "l''"^  m  oonnec«on  with  his 

7.  If  a  married  man  have  his  family  fixed  in  one  brother  Thomas,  he  went  into  business  for 
place,  and  he  does  his  business  in  another,  the  former  himselfl    As  soon  as  their  cash  capital  and  en- 
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larged  credit  would  warrant  the  adventure,  the  temal  revenue  for  bis  district,  which  office  he 

brothers  removed  to  New  York  and  built  up  filled  ably  and  acceptably  until  his  resignation, 

an  extensive  and  highly-remunerative  trade,  twenty  days  before  his  death.    His  attachment 

In  1831^  foreseeing  the  future  impprtance  of.  to  the  principles  of  his  party  was  that  of  the 

Lowell,  Mass.,  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  they  moralist  ratber  than  the  partisan,  and  he  never 

settled  in  thatplace^  invested  largely  in  real-  ceased  to  command  the  respect  of  his  political 

estate,  and  identified  themselves  with  every  opponents.    The  temperance  cause  in  3£a88a- 

measure  calculated  to  advance  the  growth  and  chusetts  early  engaged  his  hearty  support  and 

Prosperity  of  the  home  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  liberal  contributions,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
fesmith's  peculiar  tastes  and  talents  soon  en-  a  vice-president  of  the  State  Alliance.  From 
listed  him  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  flan-  the  large  fortune  acquired  by  his  tact  and  in- 
nels,  printing-cloths,  sheeting,  and  other  textile  dustry,  he  made  generous  donations  to. many 
fabrics,  and  from  thenceforth  that  was  his  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  won 
principal  pursuit.  He  became  agent  for,  or  as  upon  his  sympathy,  and  was  invariably  hos- 
owner  was  interested  in,  mills  at  Lowell,  Bra-  pitable  and  kind  to  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
cut,  Chelmsford,  Hookset,  and  other  places,  In  his  'domestic  relations  he  was  especially 
and  managed  all  those  enterprises  with  almost  tender  and  affectionate.  His  will  made  hand- 
unvarying  success.  In  the  celebrated  Merri-  some  provision  for  the  foundation  of  a  ^^Nes- 
mack  Woollen  Mills  Company  he  was  a  lai^e  mith  Fund  "  for  the  aid,  support,  educatioKi,  and 
stockholder.  Appreciating  more  than  any  maintenance  of  the  indigent  blind  of  New 
other  man,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  wa-  Hampshire,  and  also  a  public  park  in  the  town 
ter-power  which  has  made  Lowell  what  she  is,  of  Franklin  in  that  State.  The  secrets  of  Mr. 
he  bethought  himself  of  securing  the  supply  of  Nesmith's  career  may  easily  be  found  not  more 
water  in  Winnipiseogee  and  Squam  Lakes,  in  in  his  high  mental  endowments  than  in  hisun- 
New  Hampshire,  as  reservoirs  for  the  Lowell  flagging  industry,  his  indomitable  persever- 
mills  in  dry  seasons,  and  letting  it  into  the  ance,  his  strict  integrity,  and  the  concentration 
Merrimack  by  artiflcial  channel.  This  bril-  of  all  his  faculties  and  energies  upon  the  suc- 
liant  conception  was  at  flrst  scouted  as  im-  cessive  objects  in  hand,  and  those  temperate 

Eracticable  by  manufacturers  along  the  river ;  and  well-ordered  habits  of  life^  which,  down  to 
ut  Mr.  Nesmith,  satisfied  that  they  would  at  its  dose,  preserved  his  mind  in  all  its  youth- 
last  require  the  additional  water,  bought  the  fed  strength  and  buoyancy.  He  off<»ed  a  rare 
right  to  use  both  those  lakes  for  the  purpose  illustration  of  what  an  active  intdlect  may 
named,  and  the  manufacturers  were  before  accomplish,  aided  by  courage  and  fixity  of 
long  obliged  to  purchase  it  from  him.  Mr.  purpose,  and  animated  by  principles  of  truth, 
Nesmith  was  the  first  to  discern  the  natural  fit-  justice,  and  honor. 

ness  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourish-  NETHERLANDS,  Thb,  a  kingdom  in  Eu- 
ing  city  of  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimack,  for  a  rope.  King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
manufacturing  point,  and  made  heavy  pur-  1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849. 
chases  of  lands  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Area,  18,890  English  square  oodles;  populs- 
securing  also  the  necessary  charter  to  control  tion  (according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Boyal 
the  water-power.  About  1844  his  bold  scheme  Statistical  Bureau),  at  the  dose  of  1867,  8,592,- 
attracted  the  attention  that  it  deserved  from  416;  f  on  December  81, 1868,  8,628,468.  The 
Boston  capitalists,  and  factories  began  to  rise  population  of  the  large  cities,  in  1868^  was  as 
at  Lawrence  as  if  by  magic,  and  that  city  follows:  Amsterdam,  271,764;  Rotterdam, 
has  since  most  amply  vindicated  the  wis-  118,887;  the  Hague,  90,058.  The  population 
dom  of  its  real  founder.  While  Mr.  Nesmith  of  the  Dutch  colonies  was,  in  1867,  as  follows: 
was  carrying  on  these  multifarious  and  ardu-  East  Indies^  20,528,742;  West  Indies,  84,486; 
ous  imdertakings,  he  devoted  odd  hours  to  coastof  Guiana,  about  120,000;  total,  20,728,- 
philosophical  and  mechanical  studies,  in  which  228.  In  the  Dutdi  East  Indies  there  was,  in 
he  beciune  much  more  than  an  amateur.  Sev-  1867,  a  European  population  of  86,845  (of 
eral  of  his  discoveries  and  inventions  were  of  whom  28,941  were  lM>m.in  tiie  colonies);  ex- 
great  importance  and  value — among  others  elusive  of  11,878  soldiers  and  tiieir  descend- 
the  well-known  machinery  for  making  wire-  ants  (1,018).  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
fence  and  shawl-fringe.  Though  naturally  same  colonies  was  248,847.  The  budget  for 
averse  to  mingling  in  politics,  and  never  stoop*  1869  fixes  the  expenditures  at  96,657,781  gull- 
ing to  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is  often  ders,  and  the  receipts  at  97,181,006  guilders, 
won,  he  was  elected  to  various  offices  in  the  The  public  debt,  in  1869,  was  967,708,918 
city  government  of  Lowell,  where  his  sound,  guilders.  The  army,  in  1860,  consisted  of  61,- 
practical  sense  and  extraordinary  business  ca«  775  men ;  the  army  in  the  East  India  colonies, 
pacity  were  acknowledged  and  prized  by  his  of  26,922  men.  The  fleet,  on  July  1,  1869, 
fellow-citizens  without  distinction  of  party,  consisted  of  181  vessels,  with  1,808  guns.  The 
He  was  presidential  elector  in  the  college  imports,  in  1867,  amounted  to  489,080,000 
which  chose  Mr.  Lincoln  for  both  terms,  was  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  450,220,000  gnil- 
Lieutenant>Govemorof  Massachusetts  in  1862,  ders.    The  merchant  navy,  on  December  31, 

declined  a  reflection  in  1863,  and  was  after- 

ward  appointed  United  States  collector  of  in-  •  The  results  of  official  cenraees  from  18S9  to  18S9. 
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1867,  consisted  of  2,169  vessels,  together  of 
510,455  tons.  The  movement  of  shipping,  in. 
1867,  was  as  follows: 


fliAQ. 

▲IIBiyAI.S. 

clkahanoxi. 

VMMlt. 

TODB«(t. 

VcmU 

Tonaagt. 

Ihitch 

8,S98 

699,06T 
1^440,268 

8,887 
6,885 

886,087 

Foreign 

1,486,9W 

Total 

8,809 

9,089,810 

8,758 

9.121,999 

The  Scheldt,  at  its  embauehure  in  the  North 
Sea,  is  divided  into  two  main  branches  called  the 
East  and  the  West  Scheldt ;  the  space  between 
them,  which  is  traversed  by  other  less  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  river,  is  oocnpied'by  the 
islands  of  North  Beveland  and  Walcheren — 
everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
protected  by  dikes  against  the  surrounding 
waters — forming  a  part  of  the  Province  <^ 
Zealand.    On  the  East  Scheldt,  between  the 
island  of  South  Beveland  and  North  Brabant, 
an  important  embankment  has  been  formed  to 
carry  the  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Flushing  Rail- 
way, which  unites  the  latter  with  the  Conti- 
nental system.    The  river  here  is  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  only  a  few 
leagues  distant^  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
adverse  circumstances,  the  embankment  has 
been  formed  in  three  months.    It  was  com- 
menced in*  February,  1867,  and  the  works  of 
consolidation  and  completion  have  occupied 
the  remuning  period.    The  railway  was  in- 
augurated in  January,  1869,  with  much  cere- 
mony.*   The  embankment  is  more  than  12,000 
feet  long,  and  the  quantity  of  materials  con- 
sumed amounted  to  128  tons  per  metre,  or 
500,000  tons  in  all.     The  embankment  was 
commenced  by  laying  fascines  on  the  bed  of  the 
river;  upon  this  foundation  the  ballast  was 
thrown,  and  the  whole  is  protected  by  solid 
masonry.    The  embankment  is  ten  metres  in 
width,  and  rises  five  metres  above  ordinary 
high-water  mark.    It  was  a  bold  idea  thus 
to  make  a  narrow  causeway  from   two  to 
three  miles  long  between  what  may  almost 
be  called  two  seas,  and  the  result  seems  to  be 
satisfactory.  At  low- water  a  curious  spectacle 
is  presented :  the  retreating  sea  leaves  the  bed 
of  the  river  almost  dry  on  one  side  of  the  em- 
bankment, while  on  the  other  the  water  is 
heaped  up  and  kept  back  by  this  artificial 
barrier.   The  construction  of  this  railway  duct 
having  cut  off  the  means  of  communication 
with  the  Meuse,  a  canal  has  been  cut  for  the 
navigation.  This  caned  is  six  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  and  traverses  the  island  of  South 
Beveland  between   Hansweert  and  Wemel- 
dange ;  it  is  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  for 
the  largest  merchant-vessels.    The  railway  is 
carried  over  this  canal  by  means  of  a  swing- 
bridge. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  pro- 
jecting a  ship-canal  which  is  to  cut  though 
the  isthmus  of  North  Holland,  and  wUl  con- 


vert the  city  of  Amsterdam  into  a  North  Sea 
port.  Two  piers,  each  5,000  feet  long,  are 
being  projected  into  the  sea  to  form  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  to  embrace  an  area  of  7,200  acres. 
About  1,000  yards  inland  will  be  the  basin, 
which  is  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  It 
will  be  26  fbet  deep  and  197  feet  wide — 
exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Suez  Oanal. 
It  will  be  carried  through  the  midst  of  a  sheet 
of  water,  or  inland  ItJce,  the  Wyker  Meer, 
which  will  be  dammed  up,  along  with  the 
river,  which  is  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
course  (Y),  and  afterward  pumped  dry  and 
oonverted  into  pasture-land.  The  cost  of  these 
vast  works  will  amount  to  27,000,000  fiorins, 
and  it  will  be  completed  in  1876. 

NEVADA,  a  State  of  the  American  Unioiu 
lying  on  the  Pacific  slope,  or  rather  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
havinff  California  on  the  West  and  Utah  on  the 
East,  Oregon  and  Idaho  at  the  North,  and  Cali- 
fomia  and  New  Mexico  at  the  South.  Its  area 
is  now  settled  as  112,090  square  miles.  Its 
population  was  estimated  in  1869  at  60,000. 
Oarson  Oityis  its  capital,  but  Virginia  Oity 
is  the  largest  town.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  autumn  of  1868  was  in  round 
numbers  $15,000,000,  and  of  personal  estate 
$10,000,000.  The  manufactunng  capital  of 
the  State  at  that  time  was  about  $2,500,000, 
but  has  since  materially  increased.  Ilie  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  quartz-mills,  stamping 
and  crushing  machines,  and  smelting-worlis 
for  the  reduction  of  ores,  is  over  $12,000,000. 
The  great  Oomstock  lode,  the  most  productive 
of  tiie  sUver  lodes  in  the  State  has  produced  over 
$80,000,000  since  its  first  opening;  its  present 
annual  yield  is  about  $16,000,000,  and  when 
the  great  Sutro  tunnel  which  is  in  progress  is 
completed,  cutting  the  lode,  as  it  will,  about 
8,000  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  highest 
of  the  present  shafts,  and  effectually  draining 
it,  l^e  production  must  be  vastly  increased. 
The  mines  in  the  White  Pine  region,  of  which 
some  account  was  given  in  the  Aknual  Otclo- 
pjiDiA  for  1868,  continue  to  prove  largely  pro- 
ductive, though  the  great  elevation  (about 
8,000  feet)  and  the  coldness  and  barrenness 
of  the  region  make  it  an  undesirable  place  for 
a  civilized  being  to  live  in.  What  is  Imown  as 
the  Base  Metal-range  hi  that  vicinity,  but  at  a 
less  altitude  (two  or  three  miles  west  of  Treas- 
ure Oity),  has  given  indications  of  lodes  equal- 
ly rich  with  those  of  the  Eberhardt  mine.  The 
Reveille  district,  125  miles  south  of  White 
Pine,  in  Nye  County,  is  also  attracting  atten- 
tion. The  ore  taken  ft*om  this  lode  has  assayed 
over  $2,000  to  the  ton.  The  Eureka  district 
in  the  Diamond  range,  east  of  the  White  Pine, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Humboldt  River,  produces 
ores  assaying  $1,800  to  the  ton.  All  these 
ores  have  the  same  general  character.  They 
are  mostly  chlorides  of  silver,  of  the  class 
known  as  horn  silver,  and  can  be  reduced 
easily  and  unexpensively.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  Nevada  has  been  but  little  explored, 
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and,  except  for  its  possible  yield  of  the  precious  edncation.  Its  pnblic-seliool  system  is  well 
metals,  is  not  a  desirable  region*  The  whole  organized  and  very  efficient.  It  has  reoeived 
State  has  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  or  more  from  the  United  States  Oovemment  8,661,660 
above  the  sea-level,  but  most  of  it  forms  a  part  of  acres  of  land  for  edacational  purposes,  and 
the  great  Utah  Basin.  Except  the  Virgin  River  these  are  carefiilly  hnsbanded  and  sold  only  to 
and  a  few  other  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  actual  settlers,  on  such  terms  as  will  eventu- 
South,  which  flow  into  the  Colorado  and  thus  ally  give  her  a  very  large  school  fund, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Galifomia,  and  some  mere  rivu-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  first  nominating 
lets  which  fall  into  the  Owyhee  in  the  north,  State  conventions  of  the  year  were  held  in  New 
all  the  streams  of  the  State  fall  into  lakes  or  Hampshire.  The  Republican  delegates  from 
sinks  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Basin,  various  parts  of  the  State  assembled  in  re- 
Some  of  these  are  very  remarkable — ^Lake  Mo-  sponse  to  a  call  of  the  General  Committee  of 
no,  one  of  them,  fourteen  miles  long  and  nine  the  party,  in  Concord,  on  the  7th  of  January. 
miles  wide,  is  another  Dead  Sea,  whose  waters  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Walter  Harriman, 
are  so  acrid  and  nauseating  as  to  be  imflt  for  presided,  and  opened  the  convention  with  a 
drinking,  and  deadly  to  all  animal  life.  None  speech,  in  whicn  he  congratulated  the  party 
but  the  strongest  winds  can  move  its  heavy  for  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  and  urged  it  to 
waters,  and  it  is  surrotmded  by  a  region  com-  earnest  effort  for  the  future.  Onslow  Steams, 
pletely  sterile  and  desolate.  The  Pyramid  Lake,  of  Concord,  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
so  finely  described  by  Fremont  and  afterward  Governor,  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Quarles,  of  Os- 
by  the  explorers  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  site,  sipee,  for  Railroad  Commissioner.  Congres- 
is  also  in  the  State.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  sional  conventions  were  held  the  same  day,  and 
State  are  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  Jacob  H.  Ela  was  nominated  for  representative 
a  pure  salt,  and  still  larger  ones  with  the  alka-  from  the  first  district,  Aaron  F.  Stevens  from 
line  salts,  so  annoying  and  distressing  to  the  the  second  district^  and  Jacob  Benton  from  the 
traveller.  It  has  been  ascertained  however,  third.  The  State  RenubUean  Committee  for 
within  the  past  year,  that  by  irrigation,  the  year  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  £.  H. 
whether  from  Artesian  wells  or  from  the  Rollins  as  chairman,  and  Wyman  Pattie,  of 
mountain-streams,  these  alkaline  lands  can  Enfield,  as  secretary.  The  platform  of  the 
be  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat  party,  as  adopted  at  the  Concord  Convention, 
and  other  grains.  Hitherto  not  much  atten-  was  contained  in  tibe  following  resolutions : 
tionhas  been  paid  to  agriculture;  but  much  jb^o^w  That  the  BepublicaM  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  the  land  is  weU  adapted  to  grazmg,  and  the  through  their  delegates  in  oonvenUon  assembleii, 
nutritious  bunch-grass  wiU  grow  even  where  congratulate  the  loyal  Deople  of  the  coontiy  upon  the 
the  land  seems  most  sterile.  The  valleys  of  the  nc&at  glorious  teiumph  of  Ubertv,  loyalty,  and  pe«x, 
afi-aama  oi*a  oWi4o^  with  <»AT»Bi^ArahlA  nnnTiH.  ui  tho  election  of  Gnuit  and  Colfax.  On  the  one  side 
streams  are  akirted  with  considerable  qnantl-  ^^^  sinjed  those  who  had  been  in  anned  rebeUioa 

ties  of  valuable  timber,  and  are  very  fertile,  against  the  Union,  their  Northern  sympathixere,  who. 
Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  Eastern  States  do  well^  as  far  as  they  dared,  had  promoted  the  rebellion,  snd 
especially  in  the  river  valleys.  Though  Nevada  every  man  who  wisned  to  glorify  the  lost  cause,  to 
can  hardly  become  an  exporter  of  agricultural  fjrce  again  into  noUtical  power  the  worst  enemies  of 
X«^^««*«  *^  ««^  «^^-*  f^4^^«f  u  Tfl  «r.f  4«,  the  country,  and  to  revive  anew  the  spint  of  the  re- 
products  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  not  im-  teUion  and  fan  its  flames  into  another  civU  war.   On 

probable  that  withm  a  few  years  she  may  raise  the  other  side  were  marshalled  all  patriotic  citizen*, 

a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of  her  own  rap-  who  had  sustained  eveiy  measure  designed  to  put 

idly-increasinir  population.      The  climate  of  down  the  rebellion,  and  were  determined  that  thoee 

Nevada  U  geaer&y  healtl.ft^  «d  i.  sp*-  ^i^„Xl'«tS?4'^^SL'1?S'«l{^1^'Tf 

cially  commended,  for  its  dry  and  bracing  prop-  ^^le  brave  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  stare  and 

erties,  to  invalids  of  consumptive  tendencies,  stripes  rallied  under  the  Bepublican  banner,  and  de- 

The  more  mountainous  sections  are  cold,  and  olared  that  Union  soldiere,  and  not  rebel  leaders, 

snow  lies  long  upon  them,  but  for  the  most  should  stod  foremost  in theredeemedrepubUc.  By 

.    .,         ,  P    /^      .1 J    Tj  J  .1,^  «,«.«, A-  w.^*  the  combined  assaults  of  Union  citizena  and  soldiers 

part  the  winter  is  mild,  and  the  summer  not  ^^^  revolutionaiy  platform  of  the  New  YorkConven- 

80  hot  as  in  the  same  latitudes  m  yalifornia.  tion  and  all  its  su^porten  were  defeated  and  utterly 

During    the    year    1869    there   were    no  destroyed  ;and,a8in  Grant* s  triumph  at  Appomattox, 

elections  in  the  State  either  for  Legislature,  so,  by  his  election  as  President,  was  achieved  a  vio- 

State,  or  national  officers.     The  Legislature,  JP,^^o^  ^^«  Umon,  the  ConsUtution,  and  Amenam 

which  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  16  Republil  ^^^4?<;f  "al™^^^         oppression,  and  the  worst 

cans  and  8  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  85  Beeolwd,  That  the  people  expect  and  require,  as 

Republicans  and  8  Democrats,  met  on  the  the  result  of  the  election,  that  a  patriotio  President 

first  Monday  in  January,  1869.    Its  legislation  and  a  radical  Congress  shall  put  an  end  to  tho  mur- 


for  the  erection  of  a  State  Insane  Asylum.  Uh  their  murderere  hj  military  power,  if  neceaeaiT, 

The  Legislature  ratified  the  fifteenth  amend-  and  that  they  shall  maintain  to  the  Aillest  extent  the 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  right  of  suffrage  to  the  lov^black  man,  and  continue 

xu    1  TI*  \r«-^i.   1  oaa  the  disfranchisement  of  desperate  and   dangerous 

on  the  1st  of  Marcn,  ISey.        ,,,«,,     ^-  rebels,  and  enact  and  enforce  martial  law  throughout 

For  a  new  and  sparsely-populated  State,  Ne-  the  South  until  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press^  and 

vada  has  made  very  creditable  provision  for  of  political  action,  shall  be  secured  to  ^\eij  citixen, 
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white  or  black;  of  Korthem  or  of  Southern  birth,  on  sented.    We  have  faith  in  thoir  integrity i  their  abil' 

erery  foot  of  Southern  soil  which  has  been  con-  ity,  and  their  patriotism.    As  the  caudioatea  of  their 

qnered  and  dedicated  anew  to  freedom  by  the  valor  choice,  the  Bepublicana  of  New  Hampshire  propose 

of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  to  elect  them  by  overwhelming  migoritieB. 

i2lMo^0«j,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  impartial  Bufhrage  m.    t%             j.*    n           «.•            x    2.  ry           3 

for  all  loyal  citiiens  in  the  election  of  members  of  ^^^  Democratic  Conveation  met  at  Concord 

Congress  and  presidential  electors,  and  we  call  upon  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  selected  Ira  £. 

Congress  to  secure  it  bv  enacting  tne  necessary  laws,  Eastman,  of  Concord,  as  its  chairman.    Gen- 

S^ '^'^^^foJil^ndmLL  *^^ ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  nominated  for 

^^^^^oSw^rrhat^the  veS^existenoe  of  republican  S^®P®®?  ®^  Governor,  and  General  Michael 

institutions  b  endangered  by  fhnida  upon  the  b^lot-  ^*  Donohoe,  of  Concord,  for  that  of  Railroad 

box  like  those  by  which  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Commissioner.  The  following  resolutions  were 

State  of  New  Yore  was  wrested  from  Qrant  and  Col-  unanimously  adopted : 

fax  and  recorded  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  that  it  «     i    j  ml  ^  ^i.   -r^    '       ^t       _.._  *  -i^r      tt 

is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  investigate  such  frauds,  to  -Setolvtd,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  N  ew  Hamp- 

cause  them  to  be  punished,  and  5  enact  laws  to  pre-  «}"«,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  their  adhe- 

vent  their  future  perpetration.  ;l?a  }o  certain  pnnpiples  by  them  hitherto  mam- 

JieMlved,  That  ft  is  the  duty  of  the  Bepublicana  of  ^^^t  ^^  which,  m  victory  or  defeat,  they  wUl 

New  Hampshire,  by  a  miyority  on  the  »5i  of  Maroh,  ^*7«'"  "^^  J®^^    ^'.T^f  paramount  and  binding 

equal  to  their  unprecedwSed  minority  in  November!  authority  of  the  Constitution  over  all  departments  of 

to  express  their  wnildence  in  the  Administration  of  Government  and  all  States  of  the  Umpn  to  the  extent 

Genefia  Grant,  and  their  determination  to  sustain  o^^«  powere^erem  granted.    8.  The  exemption  of 

him  in  canyihg  out  the  principles  vindicated  by  his  «7«'7  State  from  any  interference  or  control  not 

election,  and  m  endeavdring  to  economixe,  pdrify,  «i«*rly  wmnted  by  the  Constitution.    8.  The  right 

and  reform  the  public  servioi,  and  restore  p^  and  o^  ^^^CT  Btate  to  an  wual  partocipation  in  the  Gov- 

pnxvperity  to  the  country.  emment  as  guaranteed  bv  the  Constitution.    4.  The 

B^lpJd,  That  the  people  have  emphatically  de-  ;«P^J?'i  and  proDer  independence  of  the  Executive, 

dared  the  mvioUWlity  and  sacredness  of  the  national  Jegislafave,  and  Judicial  Departments  as  provided 

debt  incurred  to  save  the  Union,  and  that  they  wUl  ^7  the  Constitution.    6.  No  pnvileged  classes  and 

tolerate  no  form  or  device  of  repudiation ;  that,  for  ^^  pnvileged  oapitaL    6.  An  honest  and  economuad 

the  purpose  of  lightening  the  hivy  burden  of  thia  administration  of  the  Government  for  the  good  of  the 

indeWdness  anf  of  restoring  the  business  of  the  V^?P^^>  snd  not  in  the  interest  of  monopolists,  and 

country  to  a  sound  basis,  thS  Government  should  J^^®^®!;  and  plunderera  of  the  pubUo  treasury  and 

adopt  all  possible  moana  to  make  the  paper  dolUr  of  "^V^"^®™:?^?™""/ .,     «...           .    ^       .      , 

the  TJniteS  S totes  worth  a  dollar  in  goW,  and  to  fhnd  ^^i^.  That,  whde  all  existing  oontracta  entered 

tho  outstanding  obligatioos  of  the  Government  in  ^  ^.^J^}^^  f^^^^  be  ftilly  kept  m  the  letter 

new  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  •n^  »P"^*  "^^^^  "^^^S  Congress  should  impose 

JlMoh€d,  Thatthe  people  unmistokably  demand  ^^\  J*"'  «^  equsl  tiucation  upon  all  Government 
the  utmost  economy  iWiSe  administratioi  of  tJieir  J>?nds  and  United  States  seounbea  as  will  compel 
State  and  national  Governments ;  that  aU  offices  made  their  holdere  to  bear  their  just  share  of  the  burdens 
unnecessary  by  the  termination  of  the  war  shall  be  ^l  *^5  Government,  and  tH  bonds  hereafter  issued 
aboHshed ;  that  aU  incompetent  and  corrupt  public  sbould  be  made  subject  to  Stote  and  mumcipal  tax- 
officers  shall  bedriven  out;  that  only  the  most  limit-  »t*on  at  the  wune  rates  as  other  pronerty. 
ed  and  imperatively  necessary  appropriations  shaU  ^  -B«>^»«i,  That  the  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire 
be  made  for  internal  improvements,  an^  that  thetax-  berebv  pledge  their  earnest  and  united  efforte  to  in- 
ation  UwB  shaU  be  reviled  and  moiiiled  so  as  to  as-  sure  tbe  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nomi- 
Bure  the  utmost  fairness  and  justice  in  the  imposition  ^^^ed. 

of  their  burdens.                                 The  election  occurred  on  the  9th  of  March, 

JE(fM>;vA/,  That  the  interests  of  New  Hampshire  re-  ^„^  ««„„u«^   ;„  *u«  «k^?««  ^<' 4.v«  t>«^«1vi;™ 

quire  that  the  earnest  attention  of  ito  people,  of  ite  ^.^d  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Reppbhcan 

Legislature,  and  of  the  public  men,  should  be  directed  ticket.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  Governor  was 

toward  a  fhller  development  of  all  the  resources  of  67,781,  of  which  85,777  were  for  Steams,  and 

the  State,  of  ite  agriculture,  ot  its  mhies,  and  of  ite  for  Bedel  82,004  giving  the  former  a  majority 

manufactures,    w  ith  the  great  West  constantly  in-  ^^  0  j^i^a         7-10-0                               v       ^ 

creosingiteagricultunilproducte,  and  with  the  South  rSl    %'     ,  1  m           xi  xi.     ax  x               vi  j     x 

opened  to  fne  labor  and  to  manufactures  heretofore  The  Legislature  Of  the  State  assembled  at 

excluded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  continued  growth  Concord  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  remained  in 

of  the  Kew  England  Stetes  that  they  shall  husband  session  about  six  weeks.    The  15th  amendment 

and  develoD  tfieir  natural  resourees  to  the  ftillest  ^o  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 

possible  extent.     To  this  end  we  demand  liberal  «^x;i?^j  ^«  xi,«  i„j.  ^f  r„i^   i,^  „   o*,.:«f  tvow-*. 

legl8hition  to  eneounge  the  investment  of  foreign  ratified  on  the  1st  of  July,  by  a  strict  party 

c4>ital  in  New  Hampshire,  the  continued  progress  of  vote  of  183  yeajs  to  180  nays  m  the  House, 

our  railroads  within  the  State  attended  with  econom-  The  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of 

ical  management,  the  cheapest  possible  fares  and  the  Legislature  more  prominently  than  any 

freighto,  and  the^Bxtensiono?  every  possible  encour-  ^^^^^^  ^^s  that  of  raihroads.    There  are  now 

agement  to  all  attempta  at  the  Improvement  and  de-  Y  ^   S*  .      ij     .  ^ka     -i   ^^      n       I      !:•  7 

vllopment  of  the  maSy  natural  resources  of  the  State,  in  t^®  ^^  a^ii*  750  miles  of  railroad,  which 

.Be»ofe«f,That  we  cordially  indorse  the  admlnistra-  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,- 

tion  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Harriman ;  his  de-  000.    The  value  of  these  roads  is  stated  to 

votion  to  the  best  mteresta  of  the  Stote,  his  efforts  j^ave  depreciated  since  their  construction  by 

SJi^r,':^f aKin^,ttTd  ^ilt  ""^^l^l  Pearly  fVfive  per  cent  of  their  cost.  Koth^ 

lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  ing  has  been  done  by  the  State  to  encourage 

Sesolvsd^  That  we  present  with  the  utmost  union  ite  railroad  interest,  except  to  pass  a  law  in 

and  harmony  our  candidates  for  the  coming  election,  1864,  enabling  towns  and  cities  to  appropriate 

Onslow  Steams  for  GoveruOT,  and  Jacob  H.  Ela,  fi^e  per  cent  of  their  valuation  to  aid  m  the 

AaronF.  Stevens,  and  Jacob  Benton,  for  reSlectton  to  «  k«*  ^«"«.  w*  •*  *.**    f<M«^»l..^/u  i^t^M. «»  ^ 

Congress.  We  challenge  criticism  upon  their  character  construction  of  these  important  public  works, 

and  fitness  for  the  positions  for  which  they  are  pro  and  another  in  1866  exempting  from  taxation 
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for  a  period  of  ten  rears  all  railroads  there*  of  Jane  was  $8,18T,0(M),  which  shows  a  redoc- 

after  constraoted.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  tion  of  $350,000  from  the  figures  of  the  pre- 

of  the  last  Legislatare,  about  250  miles  more  tIoqs  years.  The  State  tax  for  the  year  186&-'69 

were  required  to  complete  the  roads  already  amounted  to  $625,000. 
began  or  projected,  and  a  strong  effort  was       New  Hampshire  is  chieflj  an  agricultural 

mi^e  to  obtain  direct  aid  from  the  State  State,  bnt  there  is  at  present  a  capital  of  more 

Treasury  for  this  purpose.  This,  however,  was  than   $22,500,000  invested    in    manufactory 

not  accomplished,  though  several  new  roads  within  the  State,  about  five-sixths  of  whicli, 

were  chartered,  among  them  the  Ooncord  and  however,  is  owned  elsewhere.     The  annual 

Rochester,  and  the  Peterborough  and  Hills-  amount  of  local  taxes  paid  by  these  maaufsc- 

borough  Railroads.    A  report  upon  th^  condi-  turing  corporations  is  now  about  $285,000,  and 

tion  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail-  they  pay  out  over  $6,000,000  per  year  in  wages 

road  represoited  that  line,  which  is  the  only  to  operatives. 

one  in  Coos  County,  to  be  badly  managed  and        With  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  State 

In  a  very  dilapidated  condition.    The  railroads  yet  undeveloped,  the  Governor  in  his  last  mes- 

of  the  State  constructed  prior  to  the  exempt-  sage  says :    ^*  The  great  amount  of  the  still 

ing  act  of  1868  paid  a  tax  daring  the  year  undeveloped  and  unimproved  resources  of  onr 

ending  June  1, 1869,  of  $215,615.  The  railroad  State  is  not,  I  think,  fully  understood  hj  the 

from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash-  people.    Thousands  of  acres  of  nncultirattd 

ington  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  land  awidt  the  labor  of  the  husbandman;  large 

summer.    This  road  makes  an  ascent  of  4,500  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  our  hill-sides 

feet  in  a-  distance  of  a  little  less  than  three  and  skirt  our  valleys ;  the  greater  portion  of 

miles,  the  grade  in  some  places  being  thirteen  our  immense  water-power  is  still  unoccupied; 

inches  to  the  yard.    The  car  is  driven  by  an  while  our  mineral  resources  are  as  yet  pnc- 

engine  placed  below  it  on  the  road,  and  having  tically  undeveloped." 
a  cogged  drive-wheel  working  in  a  cogged       Henry  Ad^ns  Bellows,  LL.  D.,  of  Concord, 

track.    It  travels  at  about  the  rate  of  three  was  appointed,  in  August,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

miles  (the  entire  ascent)  in  an  hour.  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Ira  Perieyt  w^^ 

An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  one  term  of  office  had  expired  by  the  constitatioiiBl 

per  cent,  upon  the  deposits  and  accumulations  limitation  of  age. 

of  savings-banks,  requiring  one-half  the  loans  NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature,  which 
made  by  such  banks  to  be  to  individuals  and  assembled  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  JanuuT* 
corporations  within  the  State,  and  forbidding  was  Democratic  in  its  political  oomplenon, 
the  payment  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  in-  the  vote  on  joint  ballot  standing  47  to  M. 
terest  to  depositors.  This  act  was  prompted  The  legislation  of  the  session  was  princip&Uj 
by  the  fact  that  the  favors  formerly  granted  to  of  local  interest  only,  the  chief  measures  being 
savings-banks  led  capitalists  to  invest  their  the  j^ostponement  to  the  next  legislature  of  the 
funds  largely  in  them  instead  of  employing  consideration  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  aod 
them  in  other  ways.  Provision  was  also  made  the  abolition  of  all  railroad  transit  duties,  sod 
for  imposing  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  snbstitutionthereforof  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
the  premiums  of  insurance  companies  not  one  per  centum  upon  the  coats  of  their  respect- 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  ive  works,  including  all  their  property  of  ererf 
general  statutes  provide  for  two  parades  of  description  not  otherwise  taxed,  until  the 
militia  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  Legislature  shall,  by  general  law,  impose  s 
but  the  operation  of  this  provision  was  bus-  uniform  State  tax,  equally  applicable  to  sU 
pended  for  five  years.  Among  the  other  prop-  railroad  and  canal  corporations  of  the  State, 
ositions  introduced  was  one  for  the  forma-  providing,  however,  that  no  company  fonnerl/ 
tion  of  two  new  counties,  to  be  called  Amos-  paying  transit  duties  shall  pay  a  lees  som  as 
keag  and  Monadnock.  Final  action  on  this  tax  to  the  State  than  that  paid  by  it  for  taxes 
was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  to  allow  and  duties  of  all  kinds  for  the  year  1B68. 
the  people  of  the  towns  to  be  included  in  the  The  finances  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  toe 
new  counties  to  vote  upon  the  subject  of  their  report  of  the  Treasurer,  are  in  the  frflowwg 
formation.  Several  petitions  were  received  condition: 
asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitutioUi  state  ruin>. 
which  should  allow  women  to  vote.  income. $678,903  "^ 

A  law  was  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Leg-  5'"J!'^?  j"l®°**  ■'l:"a ^%£a  5i 

islature,  to  establish  a  State  constabulary  force,  SS^StobS.'.!^!::::::::::::     sStSoS       ^- 

intended  particularly  "  to  repress  and  prevent  |6W,w  ♦ 

crime    by  the   suppression    of  liquor-shops,  ^j^  ftotd. 

gambling-places,  ana  houses  of  iU-rame,'^  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  people       The  receipts  of  the  war  fund  were  -         ^ 

at  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  the  second  Jrom  fr*,^^?" ; ^!m9  ^ 

Tuesday  in  November.  This  approval  was  not  SssSdi?Sm?u"eftiiid::::::::::.::::^     «f|Sw 

granted.    A  large  majority  was  given  against  Balance  received  ises ^^Jl-L— 

it  on  a  small  vote.  fsOJ^  |^ 

The  entire  debt  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  Ist  The  diibunemente  were ^**'^ 
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The  aggregate  of  the  school  Ibnd,  Jumary 
1, 1870,  was  five  handred  and  Hoveatj'  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twentj-one  dollars 
and  BeventeeD  cent^  0670,831.17),  Bgainst  fire 
hundred  and  siit;  tbonsand  seven  hundred  and 
uitjr  doUors  and  one  cent  (1560,760.01)  at  the  . 
eaine  time  in  ieS9. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  snpport 
of  poblio  edacation  during  the  jaex  were : 

rnmSlata HNUtlB  aS 

Townablp-Kiiool  tu iM.MB  W 

DlitrlcMdKiDl  tut BUMM  W 

Birjiliu  ravmne. WlJOt  « 

TiltlDD  (tea  eollMtcd. •ajm  m 

AppropiluionN'aniuJ  School ll.MIO  Oi 

The  bn]1ding»  oocnpied  hj  the  State  N(»inal 
School  of  New  Jersey  are  two  in  nomher,  one 
of  which  is  devoted  exolu^vely  to  the  Kormal 
Bcbool  proper,  the  other  to  it«  a^jnnct,  the 
Uodel  School.  The  lot  includes  over  four 
acres  of  ground.  The  onginal  cost  of  lot  and 
hnildings  vas  t73,000.  They  are  now  valned 
at  tlOO,000,  and  are  the  property  of  the  State. 
He  receipts  of  the  school  for  the  year  were 
t38,S60.ST,  and  the  disbursements  (28,844.18. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Normal 
School  and  Its  a^unots,  the  Model  School  and 
the  Famnm  Preparatory  Sohool,  dnring  the 
year,  was  as  fbllows ; 
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There  have  been  admitted  to  the  aaylam 
since  it  was  first  opened,  8,499  patients;  of 
that  number  543  h&ve  died,  1,832  have  been 
restored  to  mental  health,  and  981  have  been 
discharged  more  or  less  improved.  The  above 
statistics  show  that  65  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  noinlwr  of  patients  admit- 
ted to  the  asylam,  are  either  completely  cored 
or  greatly  l:«nefited  by  the  curative  system 
punmed  in  the  institntion. 

The-valuation  of  taxable  property,  together 
with  the  amoont  of  the  State  and  county  taxes 
for  the  various  counties  in  the  State,  is  given 
in  the  following  table ; 
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The  following  .tables  show  the  number  of 
patieuts  treated  at  the  State  Lonatio  Asylam, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  iniUtution : 
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The  report  of  the  A^ntant-General  sliows 
that  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  Stat« 
amounts  to  S09  officers  and  3,442  men. 

The  State  Reform  School  for  the  Befonna- 
tion  of  Juvenile  Dolinqnents  has  proved  re- 
markably snccessfhl.  The  nomber  of  inmates 
during  the  year  was  98,  the  average  nnmlrar 
was  67,  and  the  total  expenses  119,969.46. 

The  geologioal  survey  of  the  State  was  ac- 
tively prosecuted  during  the  year,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  reolaination  of  the  im- 
mense marshes  of  the  State,  which  comprise 
396,474  acres  of  land,  of  which  270,000  acres 
are  still  unimproved. 

The  Oamden  andAmboy Railroad  and  Dela- 
ware and  Ban  tan  Canal,  ailer  forty  years  of  joint 
monopoly,  have  surrendered  tiielr  reserved 
rights,  and  thrown  open  the  carrying-trade 
fWim  north  to  south  across  the  State  to  the 
competition  of  rival  lines,  the  L^slatnre  hav- 
ing, as  previously  stated,  repealed  the  transit 
duties.  The  companies  have  two  main  lines  of 
railway  between  the  two  largest  cities  of  the 
Union,  which,  with  their  lines,  cover  ISB  miles 
of  roadways,  104  of  which  are  double  and  61 
■ingle  track,  with  60  miles  additional  of  sid- 
ings, and  holds  oontrolling  interest  in  260 
miles  of  auxiliary  railroads — in  all  485  miles 
oftrack.  Overandaboreall  tblsthey  have  ter- 
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minal  property  of  the  value  of  $6,000,000,  and 
fl  vast  am'oimt  of  rolling  and  floating  stock. 
The  cost  of  the  companiea'  inyestment,  not 
including  cash  and  materials  on  hand,  wais,  on 
the  1st  of  January  $80,500,000,  of  which 
$16,750,000  was  in  stock,  a  little  over  $18,- 
000,000  in  loans,  and  the  rest  famished  ont 
of  earnings.  The  receipts  of  the  companies 
in  1868  were  $7,880,552.  The  nnmher  of  pas- 
sengers carried  exceeded  6,000,000,  600,000  of 
whom  were  through  from  city  to  city,  the  re- 
ceipts from  which  were  $8,629,888. 

The  average  increase  of  passengers,  taking 
a  long  series  of  years,  is  five  per  cent  per  an- 
num, which,  if  continued,  will  give  an  annual 
increase  of  passenger  receipts  of  $180,000,  with 
little  additional  expenses.  The  whole  num- 
her  of  passenger  trains  now  operated  daily  is 
more  than  a  hundred,  of  which  twelve,  each 
way,  run  from  city  to  dty.  Upward  of  a 
million  of  tons  was  moved  on  the  railroads, 
the  freights  on  which  amounted  to  $2,892,079. 
The  tonnage  annually  increases  at  an  average 
of  15  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  double 
every  five  years.  By  reason  of  the  greater 
increase  of  low-classed  tonnage,  the  increase 
of  freight  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  ton- 
nage, and  doubles  in  about  six  years ;  at  that 
rate,  the  increase  should  be  $800,000. 

Within  the  coming  three  years,  the  annual 
receipts  are  estimated  at  over  $10,000,000.  To 
accommodate  eventuidly  this  rapidly-growing 
trade,  the  companies  have  bargained  for  what 
is  known  as  Harsimus  Cove  at  Jersey.  City, 
opposite  New  York ;  a  tract  of  seventy  acres, 
with  1,800  feet  of  river-front,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  inland.  The  report  warmly  commends 
this  purchase,  as  not  only  cheap,  but  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  companies'  future  business, 
though  it  is  not  proposed  to  go  immediately  on 
with  its  improvement. 

The  Legislature  at  its  late  session  authorized 
the  companies  to  increase  their  stock  sixty 
per  cent.  This  privilege  it  is  not  proposed 
now  to  use  to  an  extent  of  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  present  stock  of  the 
compomes,  to  be  offered  pro  rata  to  the  stock- 
holders semiannually  in  seven  per  cent,  scrip 
convertible  into  stock. 

The  vessel  known  as  the  **  Stevens  Battery '' 
was  bequeathed  to  the  State  by  the  late  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  and  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  also 
left  by  him  to  finish  the  vessel  in  the  most 
complete  manner. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  law  empowering 
the  Governor  to  accept  the  vessel  and  appoint 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  interest 
of  the  State  during  its  construction  and  pend- 
ing its  disposal,  he  appointed  as  commissioners 
General  Fitz-John  rorter,  of  Morris,  and 
Messrs.  Bei^jamin  G.  Clarke  and  W.  W.  Ship- 
pen,  of  Hudson. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the 
vessel,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  formi- 
dable war-vessel  afloat;  and,  though  con- 
structed at  a  cost  little  short  of  $2,000,000,  will 


be  much  better  worth  the  money  than  any 
vessel  of  similar  cost  in  onr  own  or  other 
navies. 

The  vessel  is  being  completed  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan  and  Captain  Newtcm,  and  inol  be 
finished  within  1871. 

The  following  report  of  the  births,  mat- 
riages,  and  deaths,  occurring  in  the  severgl 
counties  of  the  State,  during  the  year  186^ 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Although  the  returns  are  not 
entirely  complete  in  several  of  the  oonntieSi 
the  record  is  believed  to  be  fuller  than  usaxl: 
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Mabbiages. — ^Atlantic  84,  Bergen  li4,  Bur- 
lington 862,  Camden  864,  Cape  May  66,  Com- 
berland  244,  Essex  1184^  Gloucester  105,  Hud- 
son 1,058,  Hunterton  268,  Mercer  888,  Mid- 
dlesex 165,  Monmouth  268,  Morris  237,  Ocean 
54^  Passaic  174,  Salem  179,  Somerset  165,  Sus- 
sex 106,  Union  284,  Warren  142.  Total  6,960. 
Seventy-nine  townships  are  omitted  in  this 
record. 
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The  New  Jersey  and  Sandy  Hook  pUots, 
numbering  forty  pilots  and  nine  apprentices, 
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with  six  oommissioned  pilot-boats,  hare,  during  from  the  grain-grow iue  region  of  the  North- 
the  year,  piloted  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  west  to  the  port  of  New   York ;'  and  the 
and  Jersey  Citj,  113  steamers,  91  ships,  268  authorities  are  called  npon  to  enlarge  their 
barks,  293  brigs,  and  102  schooners ;  and  oat  capacity,  improve  their  condition  and  the  svs- 
of  the  same  harbor,  105  steamers,  89  ships,  tern  of  management,  and  to  reduce  the  tolls. 
172  barks,  148  brigs,  and  89  schooners,  making  The  calls  have  been  made  by  the  Boards  of 
the  total   number  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  Trade  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  by 
piloted  during   the    year  ending   December  large  meetings  of  persons  interested  in  the 
31st,  1,414.  commercial  prosperity  of  the  State.    One  pro- 
There  was  no  election  held  in  the  State  in  lifio   cause  of  complaint   is   the   corruption 
1869,  except  for  county  officers,  members  of  which    has  crept   into  the  contract   system 
Assembly,  and  part  of  the  Senate.    The  Legis-  for  keeping  the  canals  in  repair.    In  response 
lature  tfaos  elected  was  divided  as  follows :  to  emphatic  calls  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and 
Senate — ^Democrats,  13;  Republicans,  8.    As*  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  the 
sembly — ^Democrats,  84 ;  Republicans,  26.  Oanal  Commissioners,  and  the  State  Engineer, 
NEW  YORK.    The  receipts  into  the  treas-  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  last  L^sla- 
nry  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  Sep-  ture,  and  a  considerable  share  of  attention 
tember  80,  1869,  amounted  to  $17,794,347.85,  bestowed  upon  it  throughout  the  session,  but 
including  a  surplus  of  748,621.41  passed  over  with  no  important  results.    A  bill  was  in- 
from  the  funds  of  the  preceding  year.    Tho  troduced  to  repeal  the  contract  system  of  re- 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $17,-  pairs,  and,  after  long  debate,  passed  the  Senate, 
532,485.68,  which  left  in  the  treasury,  at  the  but  was  lost  in  the  Lower  House.  The  opposi- 
end  of  the  year,  $261,912.17.    The  State  tax  tion  which  was  made  to  it  was  mainly  due  to 
levy  amounted  to  5f  mills  on  the  dollar  for  all  important  changes  which  it  provided  for  in  the 
taxable  property,  and  was  distributed  as  fol-  system  of  management,  abolishing  the  office  of 
lows:  for  schools,  1^ mills;  for  canals,  i  mill;  Superintendent,  and  largely  increasing  the  au- 
for  general  purposes,  li  mills;  for  the  bounty  thority  of  the  Auditor.  Among  the  other  meas- 
debt,  2^  milhs.  The  entire  sum  raised  by  this  tax  ures  discussed  in  the  Legislature  affecting  these 
was  $10,463,179.83.    Of  the  canal  fund  there  works  was  one  which  proposed  a  constitutional 
was  at  the  beginning. of  the  year  a  balance  in  amendment  authorizing  a  loan  of  $10,000,000, 
the  treasury,  and  elsewhere  invested,  of  $4,-  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  channels, 
608,922.44,   the  receipts   of  the  same   fund  ana  improvement  of  the  locks.  This  did  not  ob- 
during  the  year  were  $6,119,985.70,  making  a  tain  a  very  strong  support.  Several  other  bills 
total  of  $10,818,908.14.    The  payments  from  were- introduced,  but  failed  of  passage.  At  the 
the  fund  amounted  to  $6,963,963.55,  leaving  an  opening  of  the  session  in  1870,  tbe  Grovernor 
unexpended  balance  on  the  1st  of  October  of  renewed  his  recommendations   that   careful 
$3,854^944.59.   The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  attention  be  given  to  this  important  subject. 
State  amounts  to  $34,848,035.78,  which  shows  *^ Experience  has  shown,"  he  said,  "that  the 
a  decrease  of  $4,016,413.01  during  the  year,  canals   cannot,  under   existing  laws,  be  so 
Of  this  debt  $12,725,210.96  existed  prior  to  managed  as  to  insure  the  best  results  for  the 
the  late  war,  and  the  residue  of  $22,122,824.77  State,  or  for  those  who  are  engaged  and  in- 
consists  of  the  bounty  debt  incurred  during  terested  in    the   business  of  transportation. 
that  struggle.    The  sinking  funds  of  the  State  The  contract  system  of  repairs  has  proved  a 
are  sufficient  to  liquidate  this  entire  indebted-  failure,  and  I  renew  my  recommendation  of 
neas  in  eight  years  at  the  present  rate  of  last  year  that  it  be  abolished."  There  are  now 
application.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  considerably  over  1,000  miles  of  canal  in  the 
sinking  fund  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  the  main  lines  are  70  feet  wide  and 
State  canals,  amounting,  during  the  past  year,  7  feet  deep.    Their  total  cost  was  upward  of 
to  $2,882,772.58  over  and  above  all  expenses.  $40,000,000,  and  their  annual  earnings  are 
The   entire   receipts  from  tolls,  rents,  etc.,  over  $4,000,000. 

amounted  to  $4,161,280.10,  while  the  expenses  Another  class  of  public  works,  which  are  of 
were  $1^278,507.52.  This  entire  surplus  is  ap-  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  annually 
plied  to  the  sinking  fund,  but  a  considerable  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  Legislature,  is  that  of  railroads.  According; 
what  is  known  specifically  as  the  canal  debt,  to  the  latest  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and 
This  amounts  to  about  $8,500,000,  exclusive  of  Surveyor,  there  are  in  the  State  4,568  miles  of 
the  "enlargement  loan,"  authorized  in  1859,  railroad,  which  were  constructed  and  equipped 
amounting  to  $1,606,000,  of  which  $726,000  at  a  cost  of  $208,185,782.82;  and  the  various 
falls  due  la  1872,  and  the  remainder  in  1877.  companies  have  a  capital  stock  paid  in  to  the 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  revenues  amount  of  $162,647,019.04,  the  whole  author- 
derived  from  the  can^s  durijig  the  year,  and  ized  capital  being  $196,502,910;  the  cost  of 
I(tad  complaints  have  been  mi^e  with  regard  maintaining  the  roadways  for  a  year  is  $13,- 
to  their  management.  It  is  claimed  that  these  074,594;  &e  cost  of  repairing  machinery, 
great  public  works  could  readily  be  made  a  $7,491,850,  and  the  expense  of  operating  the 
gj^d  highway  for  the  transportation  of  mer-  roads,  $15,250,716.  The  total  earnings  and 
chaudise,  completing  the  water  communication  payments  for  a  year  are  as  follows : 
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BABimrot. 

From  paueDger  bosineti |1436S,88Q  SI 

From  flight  biiainefti 81,670967  74 

From  other  Bonrcei 9,886,548  48 

NotaUotted 64,064  61 

Total  eamiQga $49,877,790  (A 

For  transportation  ezpenaea $85,787,880  18 

Forlntereat 4,771,566  72 

For  dividends  on  stock 6,694,800  00 

Amonnt  carried  to  Borplaa  fluid 980,694  66 

Not  indnded  above 1,919,766  94 

Total  pajmenta. $48,914,476  88 

The  total  nmnber  of  passengers  carried  on 
these  roads  for  the  year  was  18,484,800 ;  tons 
of  freight)  11,961,592.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  nearly-  1,000  miles  of  new  road 
projected. 

There  were  before  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  a  large  nnmber  of  propositions  for 
giving  the  aid  of  the  State  to  new  railroad  en- 
terprises. In  vetoing  one  of  these  echemes 
embodied  in  "an  act  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  Whitehall  &  Plattsbnrg  Railroad,'' 
Governor  HofEhian  g^ves  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury,  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  for 
the  benefit  of  railroad  corporations  by  bills 
then  pending : 

Whitehall  A  Flattsbmg Senate  bin  191  $865,000 

Albany  A  Susquehanna Assembly  "     96  100,000 

Ithaca  A  Tonawanda '*  "■   666  160,000 

Port  JervisftMonticello....  "  "    666  100,000 

BoJBito  A  Washington »  "667  950,000 

Bolblo,  Coming  A  Pittsbnis.  ''  ''    668  850,000 

Northern  Air  l3ne "  "    660  175,000 

New  York  Korthem "  "    670  600,000 

GloTersTille,     Mayfleld     & 

Northvllle **  "    679  150,000 

Lake  Shore "   *  "678  700,000 

Sonthem  Central '"  *'   674  400,000 

New  York  A  Oswego '*  "    675  600,000 

Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Glo- 

TersvlUe "'  **    678  75,000 

Erie  YaDey  A  Qonesee '*  ''    749  195,000 

WalkillValley "  "    744  195,000 

Rondont  A  Oswego "  **    747  160,000 

$4,815,000 

His  general  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
these  appropriations  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  ^^  General  laws  have  been 
passed  for  ti&e  incorporation  of  railroad  com- 
panies. Liberal  fiEunlities  are  already  extended 
^whether  always  wisely  or  not  I  need  not  here 
discuss)  to  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  and 
towns,  by  the  issne  of  their  coi^rate  bonds, 
to  associate  their  corporate  responsibility  with 
individual  capital,  to  construct  their  railroads. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that 
almost  any  meritorious  enterprise  can  succeed 
without  State  aid,  and  that  such  aid  should 
only  be  granted,  if  at  all,  when  the  necessity 
is  clearly  apparent,  and  when  the  well-being 
of  the  State  at  large  demand)  it." 

Among  the  other  railroad  legislation  of  the 
year  was  the  passage  of  the  following : 

SxOTioN  1.  Section  8  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act 
in  relation  to  the  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Hudson 
BLver,  and  Harlem  Railway  Companies,''  passed  April 
SI.  1868,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  react  as  follows : 

iTo  stockholder,  director,  or  officer,  on  either  the 
Now  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Hudson 


Biver  Bailroad  Compimy,  or  the  Harlem 
Company,  shall  be  a  director  or  officer,  of  the  £rie 
Bailway  Company ;  and  no  stockholder,  director,  or 
officer  of  the  latter  company  shall  be  a  diTeetor«  or 
officer  of  either  of  the  three  first-named  oompaiijea. 
The  board  of  diiectors  in  each  of  the  said  eomMsies 
shall  80  olassifV  the  members  of  aueh  board,  dv  lot 
or  otherwise,  tnat.  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-fiitn  of 
their  number  shall  go  oat  of  office  at  eadi  annual 
election ;  and,  at  the  next  election  of  directors  in  each 
of  the  said  oompaniea,  directors  shall  be  voted  for 
only  in  plaoe  of  those  whose  terma  ahall  then  expire 
under  the  daasificataon  aforesaid. 

Another  incident  worthy  of  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroads  of  the  State  is  what 
was  known  as   the    "Susquehanna    Tfar." 
This  arose  out  of  a  contested  election  for  di- 
rectors of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road which  took  place  in  Angu^t,  two  Afferent 
boards  of  directors  having  been  elected  by 
two  parties  of  the  stockholders,  each  claiming 
the  right  to  control  the  road.    One  of  these 
boards  of  directors  had  been  chosen  in  the 
interest  of  the  Erie  Bailroad  Company,  which 
desired  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Albany,  and  the  other  consisted  of  the  old 
members.    Each  obtained  iiyunctions  restrain- 
ing the  other  from  acting,  and,  in  the  attempt 
of  both  to  operate  the  road  at  the  same  time,  an 
open  conflict  occurred  at  Binghamton  on  the 
10th  of  August,  resulting  in  the  serious  injury 
of  several  men  employed  by  the  different  par- 
ties.  The  Qovemor  of  the  State  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose  and  take  possession  of  the 
road  until  the  rights  of  the  contestants  should 
be  settled  in  the  courts.    This  he  did  by  ap- 
pointing Generid  James  McQuade  as  superin- 
tendent   General  McQuade  and  Mr.  Kobert 
B.  Banks  were  subsequently  appointed  receiv- 
ers of  all  the  property  of  the  company  own- 
ing the  road,  pending  the  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  matter.    The  final  decision 
of  that  tribunal  had  not  been  rendered  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  salt  springs  owned  by  the  State,  in  On* 
ondaga  County,  yielded  during  the  year  8,534,- 
661  bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $85,531.61.  The 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  was  $46,3 11.- 
59,  which  leaves  a  revenue  from  this  source 
of  $89,220.02. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  insurance  department 
was,  on  the  1st  of  December,  262,  of  which 
many  are  corporations  formed  in  other  States 
and  doing  business  in  this.  The  total  amount 
of  stocks  and  mortgages  held  by  this  depart- 
ment for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  of 
life  and  casualty  insurance  companies  of  the 
State  and  of  foreign  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  is  $6,786,092,  of  irhich 
$4,061,142  are  held  for  the  security  of  policy, 
holders  of  the  life-insurance  companies  of  the 
State  done. 

There  are  now  fifty-seven  banks  doing  busi* 
nees  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  of  which  six 
have  returned  to  the  State  system  from  the 
national  under  the  ennabling  act  of  1867.  The 
amonnt  of  State  bonk  circulation  outstanding 
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on  the  80th  of  September  was  $2,089,059,  of  session  of  1870.    Great  need  is  also  felt  for 

which  $1,896,908  consisted  of  notes  of  indi-  establishments  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor, 

vidaal  bankers  and  of  banking  associations  These  nnfortonate  beings  are  now  maintained 

organized  under  the  general  banking  law,  and  in  the  county  poor-houses,  where  no  intelligent 

$1,242,156  the  notes  of  incorporated  banks,  treatment   adapted  to   their  wants   can  be 

Of  the  circulating  notes  of  State  banks  $815,-  furnished,  and  their  condition  is  deplorable  in 

816  had  been  returned  and  destroyed  during  the  extreme.    The  number  of  insane  poor  in 

the  year.    The  total  securities  held  by  the  Su-  the  State  outside  of  the  counties  of  New  York 

perintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  at  and  Kings  is  not  far  from  1,500.    The  Willard 

the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8,058,-  Asylum,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will 

156,  of  which  $2,188,517.28  were  held  for  accommodateabout250  patients,  and  two  other 

banking  associations  and  indiyidual  bankers ;  institutions  of  less  capacity  have  been  pro- 

$894,260.78  for  incorporated  banks,  and  $525,-  Jected ;  but  even  when  these  are  completed 

878.98  for  incorporated  trust  companies.  the  want  will  be  still  in  a  great  measure  un- 

There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  nearly  supplied. 

1,600,000  children  of  the  school-age,  of  whom  The  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 

1,000,000  attend  the  public  schools,  and  over  at  Albany  has  been  closed  for  want  of  an  ap- 

120,000  attend  private  schools.     There  are  propriation  by  the  Legislature  for  its  support. 

11,698  school-houses,  which,  with  the  land  con-  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  be- 

nected  with  them,  have  a  value  of  about  $18,-  nevolent  citizens  of  New  York  City,  for  the 

000,000.    There  are  also  six  Normal  Schools  establishment  of  a  new  institution  of  the  kind, 

in  full  operation,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  which  is  greatly  needed,  as  many  of  the  veter- 

of  4,200  students.    The  entire  sum  paid  during  ans  of  the  late  war  have  been  forced  to  seek 

the  past  year  for  teachers'  salaries  is  more  support  at  the  almshouses  in  different  parts 

than  $6,000,000,  while  nearly  $2,500,000  have  of  the  State. 

been  expended  in  new  school-houses,  sites.  Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the 

repairs,  and  furniture.    The  entire  school  ex-  year  in  the  construction  of  a  new  capitol  build- 

penditures  of  the  year  were  $9,884,828.86,  ing  at  Albany.    The  excavation  and  concrete 

and  the  receipts  of  the  school  fund,  flrom  all  for  the  foundations  have  been  completed,  and 

sources,  amounted  to  $11,810,852.22.    A  law  the  foundations  of  the  main  walls  laid  to  a 

was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla-  height  of  seven  feet    The  stone  for  this  work 

tare  devoting  20  per  cent,  of  the  money  col-  is  obtained  from  the  limestone  and  granite 

lected  under  the  excise  law,  in  the  metropol-  quarries  near  Lake  Ohamplain,  in  Ihe  Mohawk 

itan  district,  to  the  support  of  charity  schools  Valley,  and  in  the  Adirondack  region.    It  is 

in  that  district.    This  measure  has  met  with  famished  by  Learned  and  Dixon,  at  the  uni- 

considerable  hostility,  owing  to  the  fact  that  form  price  of  $24.40  per  cubic  yard.    It  is 

most  of  the  institutions  benefited  by  it  are  not  yet  determined  of  wh^tt  material  the  snper- 

nnder  the  control  of  some  religious  system,  the  structure  will  be  built.    The  amount  of  money 

m^^'ority  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  per-  already  expended  on  thid  structure,  including 

sons  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  the  purchase  of  the  site,  is  $1,868,640,  about 

The  public  institutions  of  the  State  of  al-  one-half  of  which  was  paid  for  the  land.    The 

most  every  kind  are  in  need  of  more  extensive  commissioners  appointed  in  1868  to  supervise 

accommodation.     The  State  prison  at  Sing  the  work,  are  of  ihe  opinion  that  the  building 

Sing  is  greatly  overcrowded,  and  riots  and  the  will  be  *^  so  far  advanced  in  three  years  as  to  al- 

escape  of  criminals  are  no  uncommon  occur-  low  its  occupation  by  at  least  one  branch  of  the 

rences.    The  expense  of  maintaining  this  insti-  Legislature,  and  that  in  two  years  thereafter  it 

tution  has  been  for  several  years  greatly  in  ex-  can  be  completed  for  all  substantial  purposes." 

cess  of  its  earnings,  which  is  partly  owing  to  The  militia  of  this  State,  known  as  the  '^Na- 

defects  in  the  contract  system  of  labor  now  in  tional  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  now 

vogue  there.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis-  numbers  25,085  men,  including  officers  and 

lature  the  Governor  submitted  a  message  to  privates.    It  consists  of  8  regiments  of  cavalry, 

that  body,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  1  battalion  of  cavalry,  4  troops  of  cavalry,  8 

overcrowded  state  of  the  prisons,  and  to  many  battalions  of  artillery,  8  batteries  of  artillery, 

evils  and  errors  which  exist  in  the  present  47  regiments  of  infantry,  and  8  battalions  of 

system  of  management.    He  did  not  think  it  infantry.     The  last  Legislature  authorized  a 

expedient  to  enlarge  the  present  structures,  reduction  of  the  maximum  force  to  20,000, 

but  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com-  and  three  regiments  were  mustered  out  of  ser- 

mission  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  prison,  report  vice  during  the  year.    About  one-half  of  this 

a  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  buUmng,  militia  force  is  organized  in  the  city  of  New 

with  estimates  of  the  cost,  and  make  such  sug-  York. 

gestions  as  to  the  character  and  management  The  Legislature  of  New  York  assembled  at 

of  the  institution  as  they  deem  wise.    An  act  Albany  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  continued 

was  passed  in  accordance  with  this  reoom-  its  sessions  until  the  10th  of  May.    In  that  time 

luendation,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  920  bills  were  passed,  which  received  the  ap- 

the  Governor,  who  are  expected  to  make  a  re-  proval  of  the  Governor,  and  62  were  vetoed, 

port  to  the  Legiedature  in  the  course  of  the  Among  the  latter  were  several  which  proposed 
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to  give  State  aid  to  new  railroads,  and  others  snch  testimony  necessarily  gives  the  cIctt  to 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  rail-  evidence  by  which  he  himself  can  be  convicted 
roads  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Much  of  the  and  punished.  The  result  is  either  a  refusal  to 
legislation  of  the  session  had  reference  to  the  testify,  or  remarkable  forgetfnlness,  or  some- 
railroads  and  canals  of  the  State,  and  has  been  thing  worse."  They  therefore  recommended  a 
already  alluded  to  in  connection  with  those  change  in  the  law,  by  which  the  giver  of  a 
important  works.  Vigorous  and  repeated  at-  bribe  which  is  accepted  shall  be  exempt  from 
tempts  were  made  by  the  Democratic  members  prosecution.  A  bill  had  been  already  intro- 
to  secure  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  duced  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
metropolitan  excise  law,  but  without  success.  M.  Hale,  "  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
Among  the  proposed  amendments  was  one  ex-  and  punishment  of  bribery,"  which  embodied 
empting  lager-beer  from  its  operation,  and  an-  this  provifflon ;  and  also  made  it  an  indictable 
other  providing  that  "no  arrests  shall  be  made  oflfence  for  any  officer  of  a  company  or  corpo- 
for  a  violation  of  the  excise  law  except  upon  ration  to  use  the  money  of  such  company  or 
a  warrant  issued  from  a  court  of  competent  corporation  for  purposes  of  corruption.  This 
jurisdiction.".  act  subsequently  passed  both  Houses  of  the 

In  connection  with  the  important  railroad  Legislature,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 

le^slation  of  the  State,  numerous  charges  of  Governor. 

bribery  and  corruption  are  made  from  time  to  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
time.  Accusations  of  this  kind  appeared  in  United  States,  known  as  article  fifteen,  was 
several  public  prints  during  the  session  of  1868,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  approval  soon 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  what  was  after  its  adoption  by  Congress,  and  a  resolu- 
known  as  the  "Erie  Bill,"  and  a  resolution  was  tion,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 
passed  providing  for  a  committee  to  make  in-  Relations,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  favor- 
vestigations  and  ascertain  "whether  any  party  ing  its  ratification,  was  made  the  special  order 
or  parties  interested  in  supporting  or  opposing  of  the  day  on  the  17th  of  March.  It  met  with 
any  measures  relating  to  railway  companies  a  spirited  opposition,  and  several  substitntes 
have,  either  in  person  or  by  agent,  directly  or  were  oifered,  but  the  original  resolution  was 
indirectly,  paid  or  offered  to  pay  any  member  finally  adopted  on  the  14th  of  April  by  a  strict 
or  members  of  the  Senate,  during  that  session,  party  vote  of  17  to  15  in  the  Senate,  and  72  to 
any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  influence  47  in  the  Assembly.  This  action  was  not, 
their  vote  or  action  in  Senate  or  committee."  however,  transmitted  to  the  proper  author!- 
By  a  subsequent  resolution  this  committee  was  ties  at  Washington,  and  on  the  80th  of  Augast 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  report  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  at  that  time  acting  Secretary 
at  the  next  session.  They  entered  into  an  ex-  of  State,  wrote  to  Governor  HofiiVnan,  request- 
tended  investigation,  occupying  several  months,  ing  him  to  forward  "a  certified  copy  in  the 
and  examined  as  witnesses  parties  interested  usual  form"  to  the  State  Department.  To  this 
upon  both  sides  in  the  alleged  corrupt  legisla-  request  the  Governor  replied  in  the  following 
tion,  members  of  the  "  lobby,"  and  the  editors  terms : 

of  the  papers  in  which  the  original  charges  ap-  State  ot  New  Yobs,  ) 

peared.    Their  report  was  made  on  the  11th  Aujant,  ^^^«»ier8,l869.        f 

of  March,  1869,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  ^^^  ^P^-  J-  ^  ^,  ^«w»,  Acting  S^crHary  ofSiaSe^ 

they  arrived  were  summarily  stated  thus :  ^ashington,  D.  U:            ^      ,  ^ 

"1.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  of 't^J  80^^11  i^»^^^^ 

for  corrupt  purposes  by  parties  interested  m  questing  me  to  forward  to  your  department  »*  a  oerti- 

legislation  concerning  railways,  during  the  ses-  fled  copy  in  the  usual  fonn  of  the  action  of  the  L^s- 

sion  of  1868.  lature  of  New  York,  tipon  the  fifteenth  proposed 

"2.  Lobbyists  were  thus  enriched,  and  in  wnHendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted^  8^^ 

«^«,^  ^«o«=  t^^rA^r.A  «»^*>^«r  ^^  +>»i*  ^li=«  Tx,«  The  action  of  the  Legislature  was,  by  concurrent 

some  cases  received  money,  on  the  false  pre-  resolution,  not  submitted  to  the  ExecGtive  for  ap- 

tence  that  the  votes  of  senators  were  to  be  proval,  nor  was  he  directed  or  requested  to  promul> 

thereby  influenced.  gate  the  same. 

"  8.  There  is  no  proof  of  actual  bribery  of  In  all  previous  inBtanoes  of  propwed  wmendments, 
onv  aanofni*  wve  OHO,  a  formal  bill  was  passed,  which,  like  all 
Z  AfTu  V  ji  t  *!,  •  other  bills,  was  submitted  to  the  Executive,  and  in 
"4.  ine  newspaper  charges  made  In  the  m-  the  exceptional  instance  I  find  no  record  in  this  de- 
stances  that  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  partment  of  any  Executive  action, 
committee,  were  founded  upon  rumor  alone,  In  accordance  with  your  request,  however,  I  enclose 
and  have  been  in  no  case  sustained'  by  the  evi-  »  ^U  o^^^e  resolution,  signed  by  the  clerks  of  the 

dence  of  the  writera  or  other  proof."  *^^    vl^'respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

They  expressed  their  opmion,  however,  that,  </      r         ^  ^  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN", 
under  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  it  was  almost 

impossible  to  prove  the  crime  of  bribery,  be-  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  tho 

cause  both  parties  to  the  transaction  were  Legislature  the  majority  in  both  Houses  had 

liable  to  punishment.      "  True,"   they    say,  changed  from  the  Republican  to  the  Dem- 

"  the  testimony  given  by  one,  on  the  trial  ocratic  side,  and  on  the  very  first  day  the  fol- 

of  another,  cannot  be  used  against  the  person  lowing  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tweed, 

testifying.    But  the  witness  well  knows  that  of  New  York,  was  adopted : 
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W^srtasj  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Gonyention  assembled  at  Syracuse  to  consider 

this  State,  aBi^imble^dconcuircnt  resolution  wero  the  relations  of  the  temperance  question  to 

adopted  in  the  word  and  fiffuros  following,  to  wit :  •  .1  „^„^^^^^^4.  „«  j  ^vi^  ^«i.:«„  ^i«  :♦*  ^a 

Wkenat,  at  the  session  if  the  FortieSTfcongress  it  «vil  government,  and  the  duties  ot  its  advo- 

was  resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent-  cates  and  supporters  m  the  approaching  can- 

atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  yass.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 

assembled,  twchthlrds  of  both  Houses  concmring,  that  ^ere  present;  and,  after  considerable  discus- 

JS^S''ifTh?B'S^.!S  8^»;£T:^e^d^t^tht  ?i^V^«  d«ty  «>f  f  "i»|  fort',  their ^ews  was 

Constitution  ofthe  United  States,  Which  amendment,  ^e?  ^^  «  committee  of  sixteen.     This   com- 

when  it  shall  have  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  mittee  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  18th  of  July, 

the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  vaJid  to  all  intents  and  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

purposes  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely :  »    >    j  mu  ^                  ^i            .«.    . 

*^     ^^               '^  ^^                                      7           rf  Ssiolved,  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  temperance 

AsnoLB  riiTEXir,                 ^  .    ,  voters  of  the  State,  as  a  sacred  duty  that  they  owe 

"  Sxonov  1.  The  nght  of  citizens  of  the  United  the  cause,  to  attend  the  caucuses  of  their  respective 

States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  parties   and   secure   the   nomination   of   delegates 

United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  pledged  to  vote  for  such  men  only  as  will  carry  out 

color,  or  previous  condiuon  of  servitude.  the  wishes  ofthe  majority  of  the  temperance  people 

*^  S.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  of  the  State. 

artiole  by  appropriate  lojofislation.  Setohed^  That  we  will  demand  of  the  next  Legis- 

**  Ther^ore  rtaohed  (if  the  Senate  concur),  That  the  lature  a  law  which  will  enable  the  miyority  of  the 

said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be,  and  legal  voters  of  any  town,  city,  or  village,  or  ward,  to 

the  same  is,  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  prohibit  the  sale  of  intozicaunjr  liquors  or  bevenures 

State  of  New  York."  therein.                                 -*^    i                      «% 

jind  whertoi  the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  ^etolvedj  That  we  urge  on  temperance  men  to  en- 
above  recited  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  Le^lsla-  force  the  penalties  for  violation  01  the  present  excise 
tares  of  threo-fourtlis  of  the  several  States,  and  has  law,  and  will  demand  ofthe  next  Legislature  such  an 
not  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  increase  of  penalties  ss  will  tend  to  prohibit  the  sale 
States ;  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the 

And  idkereoi,  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  State, 

the  Legislature  here  now  assembled,  desires  to  with-  ,           xxt             1^x1.0 

draw  the  consent  expressed  in  the  above-recited  con-  -^^  address  to  the  people  of  the  State  was 

current  resolution ;  ^  also  issued,  and  an  attempt  made  to  give  the 

Jfoiir.  thtrefore^  fie  U  resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con-  cause  of  temperance  some  influence  in  the  po- 

curt,  That  the  above-recited  concurrent  resolution  be  ^^1^^  campwgn,  but  without  much  success. 

and  It  is  hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  annulled.  fru   r^'r***»"»  ^** «"*»•"*'"•'  "*t*uw  o«w««j. 

-4iM«6d»«/i«i^A«rr«o/p«i  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  ^  The  Woman  s  Suffrage  Association  of  the 
That  theLegislature  ofthe  State  ofNew  York  refuses  State  met  m  convention  at  Saratoga  on  the 
to  ratify  the  above-recited  proposed  fifteenth  amend-  18th  of  July,  and,  after  two  days  of  incessant 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  talk,  settled  upon  the  foUowmg  as  its  "  plat- 
withdraws  absolutely  any  expression  of  consent  here-  ff)«m'"  ^  .  ^ 
tofore  given  thereto,  or  ratification  thereof.  lorm . 

A  tt  further  resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  The  convention  of  delegates  fVom  the  State  of  New 
That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  York  assembled,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
of  these  resolutions  and  preamble  to  the  Secretair  of  in  pursuance  of  a  call  upon  all  persons  in  favor  of  de- 
State  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  ana  to  manding  suffrage  for  the  women  ofthe  nation,  and 
every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprosent-  the  passflg«  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
atives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  ballot  can  be  secured 
the  seversl  States.  to  them,  resolve  as  follows : 

-n  m       .i_            .         -.v        i«i.«     1              •  Betolvedy  That  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  is 

Before  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign  the  great  moral  and  political  question  of  the  day,  and 

and  the  holding    of  the  party   conventions,  we  demand  the  biUlot  for  women,  because  equal  nghts 

two  organizations,  which  have  acquired  some  «ro  a  part  of  the  great  principles  of  justice,  because 

strength  in  the  State,  held  meetings,  at  which  *t«  3*^?  of  justice  .precede  the  laws  of  States,  and 

they  attempted  to   discuss    matter^  of  pub-  ^e^ri«l^ts  of  limnamty  underhe  the  nghts  of  govern- 

lio  importance,  and  passed  resolutions  eznres-  Jieiolved,  That  as  governments  are  instituted  for  the 

sive  of  their  views  and  purposes.     The  New  maintenance  ofprindplesofiustice,  and  as  every  hu- 

York  State  Temperance  Society  held  its  annual  S^n  being  can  do  bettor  for  himself  than  another  for 

meeting  at  Rochester  on  the  16th  of  Januarr.  ^-'.S^^eKde?  w^ohTellv'rAo^^^^^ 

Among  the  resolutions  which  were  discussed  Sized  by  that  government. 

and  adopted  were  the  following :  Beeolved,  That  we  claim  for  woman  the  inherent 

Jietolved,  That  when  the  candidates  of  each  of  the  rifht  to  share  in  the  ffoveniment  of  any  country  of 

oliiioal  nartiea  are  favorable  to  the  license  svstcm  or  ^ "^^^h  she  is  a  citiz_en,  by  virtue  of  her  existence  as  a 


crime  oi  upnoiainv  me  saie  oi  inioxicaunff  anuKs,     — i''^  J   ^* —  ZC 1 ^- —-'"  •-'  -«-.-«  v^>,..e..v» 

it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  to    ajd  duties  of  another  class  of  men,  so  do  we  as  em- 
turn  their  backs  upon  such  parties,  and  to  organize    pbatically  deny  the  right  of  one  sex  to  define  the 
one  which  shall  go  for  all  pofitical  righteousness,  and    nghts  and  duties  ofthe  other  sex. 
especially  for  shStting  up  all  dram-shops.  •  '  ^^^ed,  That  we  grladly  recogmzo  the  advance- 

^Ived,  That  prohibition  is  a  political  necessitv ;     ment  of  our  just  principles,  as  shown  by  the  action 
^  '^  -  "•        ■     '  -•-'of  the  Irish  Bepubhcan  National  Convention,  re- 

cently held  in  Washington  and  Chica^,  in  which 
they  demanded  that  suffrage  should  be  extended 
_,  ^_  ,««,  toail  not  guilty  of  crime,  irrespective  of  color,  race, 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  State  Temperance    or  sex. 
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JSetohed,  That  wo  also  rojoioo  at  the  course  of  the  whether  naturalized  or  nativo  bom,  in  all  their  righto 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  of  the  United  States,  and  wherever  they  may  go,  is  a  sacred  duty  impoaed 

recognizing,  as  a  step  in  the  true  direction,  their  re-  upon  the  United  States.  Government,  which  cannoC 

cent  action  admitting  'ivomen  of  that  Church  to  vote  be  (Usregarded  without  incurring  national  diafaonor . 

on  lay  delegation.  that  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  dnties^ 

Baolved^  That,  in  recognition  and  ftutheranoe  of  and  whenever  or  wherever  the  rights  of  AnMuieaa 

tho^  principles  of  justice,  the   Constitution  of  the  citizens  are  assailed,  duty  and  honor  require  that 

United  States  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  this  Government  should  promptly  employ  adequate 

the  right  of  suffraf  e  to  the  women  of  the  nation,  means  for  the  vindication  of  such  rignts ;  and  that 

on  the  same  terms  that  it  is  held  by  the  men  of  the  we  therefore  denounce  Uie  recent  flaflrrant  omission 

nation.  by  the  Federal  Administration  to  pertbnn  its  whole 

Setolvedy  That  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  eveiy  duty  toward  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  md 

man  and  woman,  no  matter  how  differing  as  to  party,  Cuba.         * 

politics,  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  in  securing  such        Btaohed^  That  the  Democratic  party  is  now.  as  it 

an  amendment*  ever  has  been,  in  favor  of  the  Ailnunent  of  all  iegiti- 

rn.     T\  j.<     n  J*  1.1  ji     X  xziate  contracts  made  with  the  Federal  Goyemmeat, 

Ihe  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  ^ith  the  same  strictness  and  honesty  that  should 

Syracnse  on  the  22d  of  September  to  make  attend  the  payment  of  contracts  between  man  and 

nominations  for  the  coming  election,  and  set  man;  that,  in  case  of  loans  made  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

forth  the  principles  on  which  the  party  pro-  «™™«?*  ^7  ^J^f^Jy  ?'  ^^'  ^  »  ^^  ^^^S^^^ 

fx^a^jK  ♦/x  ^/xn^n^^  ♦!,«  AOT.^»oa      Tif^  i.;»i^Aa4-  of  the  leudcr,  but  of  thc  AmcHcan  peoplc,  ftwn  th* 

posed  to  conduct  the  cwivass.    The  highert  f^^^  ^f  ^^iise  hibor  such  loans  mO^W  paid,  that 

oflice  to  be  filled  was  that  of  Secretary  of  such  obligations  should  be  discharged  when  due  in 

State,  and  the  following  was  the  full  ticket  of  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  law  in  obedience  to 

nominations  as  determined  upon :  For  Secre-  "which  thev  were  created. , .  ,.     , 
tArv  of  RtAtA  TTftTTiAr  A    N'Alflnn  •   fnr  nomn-        Beiolved^  That  the  multipucatlon  of  taxes,  thatr 

J?^^!  w      1?    a!?       4^'  -Nelson,   lor  L/omp-  ^     i^j^^  ^^^  uncertainty,  and  the  inquisitoiial 

troller,  Wm.  F.  Allen ;  for  Treasurer,  Wheeler  ^^^  by  which  they  aic  extorted  from  tl?e  people, 

H.  Bristol ;  for  Attorney-General,  Marshall  B.  and,  still  more,  that  unequal  and  ui^ust  system  by 

Chainplain ;  for  State  Engineer,  Van  Rensse-  which  a  moneyed  dass  is  exempt  from  the  burdens 

laer  Richmond ;  for  Canal  Commissioner,  W.  9^  State  and  municipal  ^venmient  and  tbeir  share 

W.  Wright;  for  State  Prison  Inspector  For-  S:.?SSg\?u^?;t^tiriL^»t^*f  ^s^^ 

dyce  Laflm ;  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  of  the  country  to  simplify  our  taxes,  distribute  them 

poals  (long  term),  John  A«  Lott ;  for  Judge  of  upon  the  property  of  the  countnr,  reduce  the  tariff 

the   Court  of  Appeals  (short  term),  Robert  to  a  revenue  basis,  and  thus  release  industry  from 

^"^ll    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  ^*»i?S' K  tiJe'^lit^^^^ 

without  debate :  ministrative  officers  of  this  State  in  enforoing  econ- 

The  Democracy  of  Kow  York,  in  convention  as-  omv  and  reforming  abuses  which  have  grown  up 

sembled,  report  and  reaffirm  the  pledge  they  have  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  political  opponents 

given  to  the  people  in  regard  to  questions  of  public  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  people,  and 

policy,  and  they  point  to  the  histoiy  of  their  conneo-  should  be  extended  to  all  the  departments  of  the 

tion  with  the  Oovemment  from  the  day  of  its  founda-  Government ;   that  if  the  registration  and  excise 

tion  for  the  record  of  Uieir  devotion  to  its  interests,  laws  are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  thev  should 

their  fidelity  to  its  honor,  their  nationaUty  and  pa-  at  least  be  uniform  in  their  operation  tnrougnout  the 

triotism,  and  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Consti-  State ;  that  the  canals  of  the  State  should  remain  the 

tution ;  that,  as  the  party  wmch  derives  its  princi-  propertv  of  its  citizens ;  that  they  should  be  im> 

pies  from  Jefferson  and  Jackson  we  are  ready  to  go  proved  by  the  enlargement  of  the  channels  and  the 

before  the  country  with  the  record  of  our  conduct  doubling  of  the  locks  where  necessary  ;  that  the  tc^la 

and  our  principles,  and  demand  to  be  judged  by  should  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  oonunand 

them.  the  carrying-trade,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  existii^ 

Heaolvedy  That,  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  canal  debt  (now  in  process  of  rapid  liquidation)  shall 

and  faithfal  to  these  traditions,  we  demana  the  res-  be  paid,  the  canals  should  be  opened  to  the  naviga- 

toration  of  all  States  to  their  rights  in  the  Union  tion  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  subject  only  to  a 

under  the  Constitution,  the  amnesty  of  politiosl  of-  charge  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  annual  malntenanoo 

fenders,  the  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  the  abo-  and  repair, 

lition  of  that  hybrid  institution^  ttio  Freedmen's  ^Sesolwd^  That  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  tKe 


Bureau,  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  authority  of  Fcdeni  Constitution^  proposed  hj  the  radical 

the  judiciary,  and  the  subordination  of  the  militaiy  to  jority  in  Conffress  m  a  spirit  of  contempt  of  tbe 

the  civil  power.  people  and  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  tbe 

£e»oU>ed.  That  we  arraign  the  Administration  of  elective  franchise,  and  in  utter   disregard  of  tbe 

President  Grant  as  fiJse  to  these  principles  and  meas-  pledges  of  the  party,  and  attempted  to  be  forced 

ures.  and  to  its  pledges  to  give  the  countzy  peace.   It  upon  the  States  as  a  condition  of  their  restoration  to 

has  ror  partisan  purposes  prolonged  the  disunion  of  civil  government  and  to  their  representation  in  tbe 

the  States,  and  by  military  dictation  and  arbitrary  national  Legislature,  is  intended  to  place  the  que»- 

ponalties  is  endeavoring  to  coerce  communities  and  tion  of  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  the  central  powers 

States  into  assent  to  its  measures ;  it  has  failed  to  and  by  debasing  to  demoralize  the  representative 

protect  the  masses,  and  has  ffiven  countenance  and  system.                                                 ^     , 

support  to  class  interests,  and,  turning  its  back  upon  Betolvid^  That  the  amended  constitution  of  this 

the  people,  has  become  in  turn  the  pensioner  and  State  in  its  various  schedules  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 

patron  of  accumulated  wealth,  and  that,  while  thus  electors  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the 

abusing  the  standard  of  administration  at  home,  it  Democrats  of  the  State,  either  by  the  motives  in 

has  lowered  the  tone  of  our  diplomacy  abroad  by  the  which  it  was  conceivod|  or  by  the  manner  in  whicb 

character  of  its  appointmenta;   by  its  vacillations  it  was  presented,  or  by  its  intrinsic  worth. 


citizens,  victims  of  foreign  despotism.  hostility  to  corrupt  and  special^  legislation,  and  the 

Bttolced^  That  the  protection  of  American  citizens,     dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  dls- 
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diAived  hk  executiro  duties,  has  not  otdj  com-  Bttolved^  That  we  heartily  oongratulato  our  ooun- 

manded  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Democracy  of  tiymen  of  all  parties  on  the  peace,  order,  and  securi* 

New  York,  but  secured  the  oonildenoe  and  respect  ty,  almost  universally  realized  under  the  wise,  Arm, 

of  a  large  class  of  our  political  opponents  who  hold  moderate,  and  frugal  rule  of  President  Grant  and  his 

the  honor  of  the  Empire  State  dearer  than  partisan  ohosen  councillors,  and  we  point  with  i>ride  to  the 

BttooesB.    Our  citizens  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  activity  and  prosperity  of  our  national  industi]^,  to 

as  to  Governor  Hoffman,  to  elect  a  Legislature  that  our  abundant  revenue,  restored  credit,  and  lapidlv- 

wiU  ud  rather  tlian  thwart  him  in  ooiryinff  into  diminbhin^  public  debt,  as  a  demonstration  of  tno 

effect  measures  of  administrative  and  legislative  re-  patriotic  wisdom  the  people  evinced  in  their  latest 

form«  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President. 

£m0lwed.  That  the  Stater  offioers  this  dar  renoml-  Jietolv«d,  Thst  the  maintenance  of  our  system  of 

noted  command  the  oonftdence  of  the  Democratic  public  education  and  of  common  schools  is  essential 

masses  as  cordislly  and  as  unanimouslv  as  thev  have  to  the  preservation  of  a  republican  government, 

that  of  this  convention,  and  that  to  tnem  and  their  and  to  tne  advancement  of  intelligence  and  civiliza- 

colleagues  on  the  ticket  we  pledge  a  united  and  en-  tion,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  every  attempt  on  the 

thuaiastio  and  triumphant  support.  part  of  our  State  Lc^lature   to  appronnate  any 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Syracuse  JJhSSL,  ot  \he  ^tv^r^ion  of  Sie^wS^l  fund2**to"bS 

on  the  29th  of  September,  and  made  its  nomi-  maintenance  of  any  sectarian  institution; 

nations  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  George  B^lved.  That  the  Bepublican  narty  is  now,  as  it 

William  Curtis,  of  Richmond:    Comptroller,  •▼«  has  been,  the  true  friend  of  the  canals  of  the 

Thomas   Hmhouse,  Albany;    Engineer    and  State,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  Uie  true  n^^ 

t  ""***"*•    ***x***vf«o«,  ^t7€«v  I     *-i"e»"vv»    CMA%*  increase  the  fkcihties  for  the  navigation  thereof  as  to 

Surveyor,  Irenerai  Jonn  C.  Kobmson,  i5roome ;  insure  to  all  connected  therewith  a  sure  and  speedy 

Canal  Commissioner,  Stephen  T.  Hayt,  Steu-  transmission  of  property,  and,  with  a  consequent  in- 

ben ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  Tioga :  creased  business,  warrant  a  reduction  of  tolls  to  a 

Attomey-General,  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Reus-  ^^  \*S***  ""^^  "f^^l  ^"^  **^®i^  ^f  navigation, 

.^i«^,.  H*-.fA  T>.:o/>«  T..<»v»r.4-^«  no«:^.i  n  r»^^  defray  the  cost  of  their  proper  maintenance,  and 

Belaer;btate  Prison  Inspector,  Daniel  D.  Con-  ^^^^  ^j.^  .peedy  extmguiihi^nt  of  the  canal  debt. 

over,  JSew  York.     iJOr  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Jiesohed,  That  we  request  our  next  Legislature  to 

Judges  Woodruff  and  Mason   were   renomi-  pass  laws  which  will  secure  the  ri^ht  of  every  legal 

Il3ted  voter,  whether  native  or  naturalised,  a^inst  invasion 

Subsequently  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Htllhouse  ?f  i'^''^^^^^  ""^^  ^""^.f  ItPr""^???^*^^ 

KjxA^^j%^tAx?±Li>y  ^M..  vyui  bio  iMiu  ^*.  wii.  'ZT  Colfiix  of  thc  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  and  John  A. 

declmed  to  stand  as  candidates  for  the  omces  Griswold,  and  those  upon  the  same  State  ticket,  of 

to  which  they  had  been  nominated,  and  the  the  offices  to  which  they  were  Mrly  elected. 

Central  Committee  placed  the  name  of  General  An  attempt  was  mode  to  have  the  following 

Franz  Sigel  on  the  ticket  for  Secretary  of  resolution  inserted  in  the  platfoi-m,  but  with- 

State,  and  that  of  Horace  Greeley  for  Comp-  ^^t  success  * 

troUer  Theplatforni  of  theparty  wasembodied  j^^,^^  Thafr-as  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

in  the  following  resolutions :  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  dvil'ized  countries,  as 

Jte»dlf)edj  That  the  public  debt,  by  principal  and  well  as  bv  both  political  parties  in  this  State,  as  a 

interest,  shall  be  paid-in  coin  as  the  same  matures ;  proper  subject  of  le^lative  restraint ;  and,  as  there 

and  that  repudiation  of  any  part  thereof^  either  di-  ^  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Bepublican  party  as 

recUy  or  Indirectly,  or  by  sny  device  or  subterfhge,  to  the  extent  to  which  legal  restnunt  ouffht  to  be 

would  bring  dishonor  upon  the  nation  and  demorui-  carried,  and,  as  the  present  State  law  outside  of  New 

zation  anddisaster  upon  the  people.  York  City  requires  the  petition  of  twentv-flve  free- 

Jis9olved^  That  taxation  ought  to  be  equal  and  holders  as    a  condition    of  license— whenever    a 

simple,  and  rendered  as  little  burdensome  to  the  minority  of  legal  voters  of  any  town  shall  remon- 

cltizens  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  possibly  allow,  strate  agahist  such   sale,  no   license  ought  to  be 

jRemhtd,  That  the  Government  is  bound  by  the  granted  until  a  similar  minority  petition  therefor, 

moat   sacred    obligations   to   protect    its    citixens,  <UQd  that  this  is  in  harmony  with  tne  great  doctrine 

whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  wherever  they  may  of  the  right  of  the  migority  to  rule. 

^'''Be^ed.  That  every  American  citizen,  whether  ,  This  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  223 

naturalised  or  native,  should  have  an  equal  right  to  to  loo. 

the  Buifiage  without  regard  to  nation,  race,  or  re-  One  of  the  issues  involved    in  the  State 

ligion.     ,  ^       ,     ^^      .            ,                ,  election  in  November  was  the  adoption  of  tiie 

n^f^'tf'J'^l^n  •?^''a?L"°'®''''™®"'^^  the  ^ew  constitution,  framed  by  the  Convention 

toTe  IS^^^                          '  "^  ^'^^       '  """^  of  1867.    The  legislature  hid  provided  for  its 

Eetolv^,  That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  all  peo-  submission  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  a 

pie  everywhere  who  are  aown-trodden  and  oppressed  separate  vote  being  taken  on  the  provision  re- 

ty  a  pnvilewd  class  or  by  unjust  rule.  lating  to  suffrages^  taxation,  and  the  judiciary. 

onfS:f^Jr,*^dlf^/^1SS4",^B^e«  ,  The  prlnoi.alch«v!e  proposed  on  the  snb. 

idence,  unposes  upon  us  duties  toward  our  Cuban  ject  of  the  elective  franchise  was  a  removal  of 

neighbors,  who,  imitating  the  example  of  our  fathers,  the  restriction  upon  the  right  of  negroes  to 

are  struggling  for  liberty  a^inst  an  arbitrary  and  vote,  which  is  contained  in  the  old  constitution. 

re^re^ntotS'n ""T^^^^h^'^^  ^^®  ^^^^  respecting  taxation,  which  was 

llv7nTsh^ ;  that  w^enever\he  fada  in  p<i8ession  *P„be  separately  voted  on,  was  in  these  words : 


of  our  Oovernment  will  Justify  the  recognition  of  "  Beal  and  personal  property  shall  be  subject 

Cuban  belligerencv,  we  shaU  heartily  approve  such  to  a  uniform  rule  of  assessment  and  taxation.'* 

recognition,  and  pledge  our  cordial  support  to  any  The  amended  judiciary  article  introduced  some 

SS?°.Se*«orofcteircrX''£§l'hiv'e  important  chai^.  in  the  organization  of  the 


Cuban  belligerencv,  we  shaU  heartily  approve 

I 

Cuba.  _ 

acWeved herindependenoe,  and herpeople  desiresuch    Court  of  Appeals,  and  provided  for  submitting 
actbn.  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  question  of  having  the 
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judges  appointed  instead  of  elected.  TbeConrt  This  same  proposition  was  voted  on  in  1860, 
of  Appeals  is  to  consist  of  a  chief  judge  and  and  out  of  a  total  vote  of  585,487  received 
six  associates,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four-  197,508  votes,  837,984  being  cast  against  iL 
teen  years ;  and  a  Board  of  five  Commissioners  In  1846,  809,742  votes  were  cast  on  this  qiies- 
is  provided  for  to  determine  all  causes  pending  in  tion,  85,406  of  which  were  in  favor  of  granting 
that  court  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869.  This  the  privilege,  and  224,386  against  it.  The 
Commission  of  Appeals  is  to  be  ^'composed  of  entire  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  at  the  last 
judges  of  the  present  Court  of  Appeals,  elected  election  was  641,707,  of  which  Sigel  received 
or  appointed  thereto,  and  a  fifth  commissioner  810,733,  and  Nelson  380,974,  which  gives  the 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  bv  latter  a  mtgorityof  20,241.  The  Legislature 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  of  1870  consists  of  18  Democrats  and  14  Re- 
No  judge  is  to  be  allowed  to  sit  ^'  at  a  general  publicans  in  the  Senate,  and  72  Democrats  and 
term  of  any  court  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  56  Republicans  in  the  Assembly,  giving  the 
in  review  of  a  decision  made  by  him,  or  by  Democrats  a  minority  of  20  on  a  joint  ballot. 
any  court  .of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  sitting  NIEL,  Adolphs,  Marshal  of  JPrance,  Sena- 
member.  All  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Su-  tor  and  Statesman,  bom  at  Muzet,  in  the  de- 
perior  Court  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  partment  of  the  Higher  Garonne,  October  4, 
fourteen  years,  but  no  person  *^  shall  hold  the  1802 ;  died  at  Paris,  August  13, 1869.  At  the 
ofiice  of  justice  or  judge  of  any  court  longer  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  £cole  Poly- 
than  until  and  concluding  the  last  day  of  technique,  and  two  years  later  was  admitW 
December  next,* after  he  shall  be  seventy  years  to  the  £cole  d^ Application  of  Metz.  In  1827 
of  age."  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  en- 
Supreme  Court  may  be  removed  by  a  con-  gineers,  and  four  years  afterward  attained  the 
current  resolution  of  both  branches  of  the  rank  of  captain.  During  the  Algerine  "War  he 
Legislature,  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  con-  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Constan- 
cur,  and  other  judicial  officers  are  removable  tine,  and  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  was 
by  a  two-tiiirds  vote  of  the  Senate  alone,  on  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mijor,  became  lieu- 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  The  tenant-colonel  in  1842,  and  colonel  in  1846. 
section  relating  to  an  appointment  of  the  In  the  expedition  to  Rome,  in  1849,  he  acted  as 
judges  in  the  future  is  as  follows:  chief  of  the  staff  of  engineers,  and  rendered 
Seotioh  17.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  sub-  »^^^  valuable  seijices  that  he  was  appointed  a 
mitting  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  general  general  of  brigade,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to 
election  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-  Gaeta  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the 
three,  two  questions,  to  he  voted  upon  on  separate  Pope.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  assigned 
ballots,  as  foUows :  i?^«<.  "  Shall  the  offices  of  Chief  to  the  head  of  the  engineering  department  in 

Justice  and  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ^-.^  "k„«/v«„  «*  ♦i.a  "u'iV,;^*^* -,v?  ti7««    -«^  « 

and  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  hereafter  ^®  ^"'«»^  ^^  *^®  Minister  of  War,  and  was 

filled  by  appointment?"    If  a  mwority  of  the  votes  ^Iso  a  member  of  the  superior  committees 

upon  the  question  shall  bo  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  upon  en^neering  and  fortification,   as   Well 

offices  shall  not  thereafter  be  elective,  but,  as  vacan-  as  one  of  the  Councir  of  State,  and  in  1863 

^rr^lW^^^^^^^  was  promot^to  be  a  general  of  division^ 

Senate;  or  if  the  Senate  be  not  in  session,  by  the  P®  Russian  War  next  offered  an  opportunity 

Governor ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  nominate  to  the  for  the  employment  of  his  abilities  m  muitarj 

Senate  when  next  convened,  and  audi  appointment  engineering  operations.    He  commanded  the 

by  the  Governor  lUpne  shaU  expje  at  the  end  of  that  engineers  at  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  then 

sessoii.    Second.  "Shall  the  offices  of  the  judges  _,°  j.  4.^  au-  n«;^^«   „«j  -^^^^^^a  ^^^  ♦i,^ 

mentioned  in  sections  twelve  and  fifteen  of  M^cle  ^®^*.  *^  ^%  Crimea  and  reported  upon  the 

six  of  the  constitution,  be  hereafter  filled  by  appoint-  condition  of  the  army  and  the  State  of  the 

mentf "    If  a  migoritv  of  the  votes  upon  the  ques-  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  fipaUy  took  command- 

tion  shall  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  said  offices  shall  in-chief  of  the  engineers  and  directed   the 

not  thereafter  be  elective  but,  wvacimde^^  occur,  gj^g^^    g^^^  ^fter  the  final  assault  he  received 

they  shall  be  filled  m  the  manner  in  this  section  .-.  ®  . . .    ^«  .^^  ^ j  r»«^«„  ^i?  *v^  t  ^.-s 

above  provided.  *"®  insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor  and  was  created  a  Senator  in  1857. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  The  following  year  he  published  an  illustrated 

November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  quarto  volume,  entitled  the  *^  Siege  of  Sebas- 

entire  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  reiection  of  topol."    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  War, 

all  the  revised  constitution,  except  the  judici-  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

ary  article,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps  ; 

247,240  to  240,442.    The  vote  on  the  whole  and  after  the  victory  of  Solferino,  June  24, 

constitution  was  228,985  for  its  ratification  to  1859,  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France.     In 

290,466  against  it,  giving  a  majority  of  66,521  1867,  Marshal  Niel  became  Minister  of  TTar, 

in  favor  of  its  rejection.    The  vote  on  the  pro-  and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  not- 

vision  for  equal  assessment  and  taxation  was  withstanding  great  changes  in  the  Cabinet. 

188,812  in  its  favor,   and  278,260  against  it.  His  administration  of  military  affairs  was  char- 

The  amendment  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  acterized  by  visor  and  ability.    In  a  short  time 

received  249,802  votes,  while  282,408  were  he  succeeded  m  removing  the  disadvantages 

cast  against  it ;  the  total  vote  being  582,205,  under  which  the  French  army  labored,  and 

and  the  m<\jority  against  the  change  82,601.  rendered  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  force 
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in  Europe  in  point  of  arms  aad  -organization,  tion  of  the  contract,  and  that,  as  the  remedy  in 

In  the  Senate  he  ably  and  consistently  bus-  preexisting  contracts  was  changed  by  the  oper- 

tained  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and,  al-  ation  of  the  homestead  law,  he  believed  it  to 

though  openly  opposed  to  Prnssian  ascendency  be  unconstitutional.     By  another  important 

in  European  politics,  he  yielded  to  the  Emper-  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 

or^s  decision  against  war.    One  of  his  latest  intermarriage  of  white  and  colored  citizens 

measures  as  Minister  of  War  was  the  intima-  was  held  to  be  unlawftil.    Intermarriage  be- 

tion  of  his  desire  that  no  non-commissioned  tween  the  two  races  in  North  Carolina  had 

officer  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  offi-  been  prohibited  bylaw  prior  to  the  recent  adop- 

cer  after  the  age  of  twenty-eight    This  regu-  tioil  of  the  State  constitution,  and  in  that 

lation  was  intended  to  secure  greater  efficiency  instrument  it  was  provided  that  *^  the  laws  of 

in  the  army,  as  it  was  based  on  the  opinion  North  Carolina,  not  repugnant  to  this  consti- 

that  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  a  man  tution,  or  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

having  served  in  the  ranks  for  eight  or  nine  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully 

years  without  having  been  marked  as  fit  for  a  altered."    It  was,  however,  daimed  that  the 

commission  would  make  an  efficient  officer.  law  on  this  subject  had  been  changed  by  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  State  govern-  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  Congress, 
ment  of  North  Carolina  having  been  reorgan-  and  that  such  marriages  were  valid.  In  pro- 
ized  and  restored  to  the  civil  authorities  under  nouncing  against  this  theory,  the  court  said : 
the  constitution  adopted  in  the  summer  of  *^It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  decide 
1868,  there  has  been  comparative  quiet  in  whether  the  operation  of  that  bill  ended  with 
public  affairs  during  the  past  year.  The  the  cessation  of  our  provisional  relations  with 
Legislature  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  is  operative 
year  continued  its  sittings  until  late  in  the  now,  for  by  its  terms  it  has  no  application  to 
spring,  but  the  measures  adopted  were  not  of  the  social  relations.  Its  object  was,  and  its 
general  importance.  The  fifteenth  amend-  terms  are,  to  declare  equality  between  all 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  citizens  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  in  the 
was  ratified  on  the  4th  of  March,  by  a  vote  matters  of  making  business  contracts,  suing  in 
of  40  to  8  in  the  Senate,  and  87  to  20  the  courts,  giving  evidence,  acquiring  property 
in  the  House.  An  attempt  was  made  to  and  protection  of  persons  and  property.  And 
secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  requesting  Con-  this  is  nothing  more  than  our  own  State  con- 
gress to  remove  the  political  disabilities  from  all  stitution  has  done.  But  neither  the  Civil 
the  citizens  of  the  State ;  but,  as  the  minority  Rights  Bill  nor  our  State  constitution  was 
of  the  Legislature  were  of  opinion  that  the  intended  to  enforce  social  equality,  but  only 
time  had  not  arrived  when  that  policy  could  civil  and  political  rights.'* 
be  adopted  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  the  During  the  year  a  controversy  arose  between 
State,  the  measure  was  defeated.  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the 

The  question  involving  the  constitutionality  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  attracted 
of  the  nomestead  law,  which  exempts  ^^£rom  much  attention  throughout  the  State.  Thisdif- 
sale  under  execution  for  any  debt,^'  real  and  ference  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a 
personal  property,  to  the  value  of  $1,600,  protest,  signed  by  a  hundred  and  ten  lawyers, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
year,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  State)  in  which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
the  validity  of  that  law.  The  question  at  issue  Court  were  denounced  for  an  alleged  *^  active 
was,  whether  this  provision  in  the  State  con-  and  open  participation  in  the  strife  of  politicd 
stitution  was  not  in  violation  of  that  clause  in  contests."  The  occasion  referred  to  was  the 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  canvass  for  the  presidential  election  of  the  pre- 
'*  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  ceding  year ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
obligation  of  contract."  The  migority  of  the  the  publication  of  the  protest  was  not  made 
court  held  that  the  parties  to  contracts  made  until  the  month  of  April,  1869.  The  indigna- 
before  the  passage  of  the  homestead  law  were  tion  of  the  remonstrants  was  expressed  in  un- 
not  entitled  by  law  to  "any  particular  oi^  mistakable  language.  "Many  of  us,"  they 
specific  remedy,  but  only  a  substantial  and  said,  "have  passed  through  political  times 
convenient  one ;"  and  that  this  remedy  was  not  almost  as  excited  as  those  of  tonlay ;  and  most 
changed  by  the  homestead  exemption.  A  dis-  of  us,  recently,  through  one  more  excited ;  but 
senting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  never  before  have  we  seen  the  judges  of  the 
Pearson,  who  defined  the  obligation  of  a  con-  Supreme  Court,  singly  or  en  maasey  moved 
tract  to  be,  "  the  means  of  compelling  perform-  from  that  becoming  propriety  so  indispensable 
ance  according  to  the  laws  m  force,  at  the  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  people,  and,  thro  w- 
time  the  contract  is  made;  by  these  laws  the  ing  aside  the  ermine,  rush  into  the  mad  con- 
parties  agree  to  abide,  by  these  laws  their  rights  test  of  politics  under  the  excitement  of  drums 
are  fixed.  This  is  the  obligation  which  must  and  flags.  From  the  unerring  lessens  of  the 
not  be  impaired  by  a  State,  whether  acting  in  past,  we  are  assured  that  a  judge  who  openly 
convention  or  in  G-eneral  Assembly."  The  and  publicly  displays  his  political  party  zeal, 
Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  a  destruction  renders  himself  unfit  to  hold  the  '  balance  of 
or  change  of  the  remedy  impaired  the  obliga-  justice,'  and  that,  whenever  an  occasion  may 
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offer  to  senre  his  fellow-partisan,  he  will  yield  which  contained  ahont  an  eonal  nnmber  of 

to  the  temptation,  and  the  ^  wavering  haliuioe '  white  and  colored  citizens.    These  localities 

will  shake.  were  made  the  scenes  of  many  hloody  acts, 

**It  is  a  natural  weakness  in  man,  that  he  committed  by  a  secret  oiiganization  of  men  in 

who  warmly  and  publicly  identifies  himself  disgnise,  who  inflicted  outrages  upon  peaceful 

with  a  political  par^,  will  be  tempted  to  up-  citizens,  and  in  many  instances  wrested  colored 

hold  the  party  which  upholds  him;  and  all  criminals  from  the  custody  of  the  civil  authori- 

ezperience  teaches  us  that  a  partisan  judge  ties  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  summary 

cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  settle  the  gr^  and  cruel  punishment.    As  these  evils  contin- 

principles  of  a  political  constitution,  whue  he  ned,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  civil  authorities 

reads  and  studies  the  book  of  its  laws  under  for  their  suppression.  Governor  Holden,  on  the 

the  banners  of  a  party.*'  20th  of  October,  issued  a  proclamation  of  "  ad- 

This  attack  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  monition  and  warning  to  all  the  people  of  the 

the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  ofthe  State  was  re-  counties  mentioned,"  calling  upon  them  'Uo 

garded  as  having  a  pernicious  influence,  and  as  aid  the  civil  power  in  a  fearless  enforcement 

tending  to  "  impair  the  respect  due  to  the  au-  of  the  laws.*'    The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 

thority  of  the  court,"  and  an  order  promptly  disorderly  districts  was  set  forth  in  the  proda- 

issued  from  the  Supreme  Court  disabling  the  mation  as  follows : 

offending  members  Irom  appearing  as  attorneys  Notwithstanding^  the  existence  of  peace  and  good 

before  the  court  unless  they  should  appear  on  a  order  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  I  regard  it  ma  my 

specified  day  and  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  ^".*y  *?  announce  that  jn  four  counties,  to  wit,  Le- 

A  nnmber  of.the  proscribed  attoiiiey,.!^  S^S Sr^^.'^itS^.S^^^SiM! 

answers  denying  the  authority  and  junsdio-  nation  and  insurrection,  insomuch  tbat  many  good 

tion  of  the  court  in  the  premises.  citizens  are  put  in  tetror  for  their  livea  and  property. 

The  case  of  B.  F.  Moore,  whose  name  headed  <^d  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  full 

thA  list  nf   nrniAHtftnfji.  wm  fimtf  a«11a<1    nnt\  ^d  fair  enforcement  of  the  law.    Information  has 

Jtln^   n«   £r^a?f  !5  fW^^1^7it\^?  reached,  and  continues  to  reach  the  Executive,  that 

argued  on  behalf  of  that  respondent  by  a  in  the  alwve  counties  a  state  of  feelhig  exists  which 

number  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  free  exercise,  by  the 

legal  attainments,  and  the  satisfactory  adjust-  ftiends  of  the  Govenmient,  of 'that  independent  ex- 

ment  of  this  case  suggested  a  happy  solution  Vr^^ou  of  opinion,  and  that  freedom  of  action, 

for  the  entire  diffi^y.    Amonl^ther  de-  :„^<*„"d 'J^ilfv'Z^^^'tS:???  ^''^e,?',^^ 

fences  set  up  m  nis  answer,  Mr.  Moore  not  been  committed:  Jails  have  been  forcibly  opened,  and 

only  disavowed,  '*  in  signing  and  publishing  said  the  prisoners  taien  thence  have  been  murdered ;  an 

paper,  any  intention  of  committing  a  contempt  officer  of  the  law  has  been  waylaid  and  shun  on  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  impairhig  the  re-  P^^^^^  highway,  and  another  ^^J^J^^^^T"  \^ 

X  J      z.    'A.       xi-     •!.     1-  1.        av     ®    X  been  slain  m  the  open  day  while  eneaffed  in  his 

spect  due  to  its  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ordinary  avocations.    Private  dwelUnw  live  been 

he  avows  his  motive  to  have  been  to  preserve  entered  and  the  occupants  terrified,  andsomeof  them 

the  purity  which  had  ever  distinguished  the  whipped  or  murdered;  others  have, been  shot,  or 

administration  of  justice  by  the  courts  of  the  }f^^  ^l  <^™l}y,  ^^^^ »  <?^-  ^^?  "s^t  is,  that 

State "                    *              f  ij^Qg  f^Y  ^Q  ^jy^  2j^^^  though  firmly  asserted  and 

nn?*          -A             J  t     XI-              X.        X  maintained,  has  not  been  aoequate  to  bring  the  in- 

ine  court,  moved  by  these  sentiments,  as-  subordinate  and  the  wicked  to  condign  punmhment. 

serted  that  thb  frank  avowal  removed  the  only  In  Chatham  the  jail  has  been  foroiblv  opened,  and  a 

obstacle  preventing  a  restoration  of  the  most  prisoner,  confined  under  aentence  of  a  court  of  the 

friendly  relations  between  the  court  and  the  United  States,  has  been  Ubereted,  and  ia  now  at 

emine/t  gentlemen  of  the  bar   and  that  the  ^^f tVo'Sn^sS^eS  ?^^^^^^ 

order  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  payment  of  one  of  whom  has  died  of  his  wounds.    Three  other 

costs  by  the  respondent.    That  gentleman  was  oolored  men  have  been  hanged  until  they  were  dead, 

gratified  at  the  clemency  of  the  court.  Where-  on«  has  been  cruelly  mutUated,  and  others  have  been 

upon  the  court  wa.  moved  to.s.y:  "We  con-  iSSTr^cI'^^h'S'r^c'^^S.te'/SS^'t 
cur  with  his  counsel  m  according  to  Mr.  Moore  the  cause  of  learning,  has  lien  repeatedly  invaded 
high  encomium  for  his  ability,  legal  learning,  by  bands  of  armed  men  in  diseuiae  on  horaeback, 
integrity,  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  un-  si^d  acts  of  violence  have  been  there  perpetiated  on 
wavering  love  ofthe  Union,  and  hitherto  a  unoffending  citixens  and  officers  of  the  law  Many 
««/xo*  «^^o;<.4.«»4.  .«;i  i^A^^^li^i  ^^,^^^^  ^*  of  the  colored  people  m  these  counties,  and  no  in- 
most consistent  and  influential  supporter  of  considemble  portion  of  the  white  people,  though  obe- 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  his  country.**  dient  to  the  law  and  good  eitixens,  are  living  under 

The  privilege  was  extended  to  all  those  who  constant  apprehensiona  that  they  may  fall  victims  at 

signed  the  protest,  of  regaining  their  rights  by  ^^  moment  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies. 

a  similar  disavowaL  Before  closing  the  proclamation,  the  Ezecu- 

The  good  order  and  peace  of  the  community  tive  announced  the  course  which  he  would  pur- 
have  been  much  disturbed  during  the  past  sue  in  case  his  admonition  should  be  unheeded: 
year  by  deeds  of  violence,  committed  by  law-  i  now  give  notice  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
less  men,  against  whose  outrages  the  civO  au-  these  violations  of  law,  and  these  outrages  in  the 
thorities  failed  to  afford  complete  protection  to  sforeswd  counties,  f»iM<  owa«/  otherwise,  I  wai  pro- 
r«/i«/»A^ni  /tUU/Mta  Tk/kOA  ;iro4^*K^nAA<i  T»*vw  claim  those  counties  m  a  state  of  Insurrection,  and 
peaceful  citizens.    These  disturbances,  how-  ^ju  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^    ^^^^  ^f  ^^  g^te  to  enforce 

ever,  were  confined  chiefly  to  four  counties —  the  law,  to  protect  those  who  are  assailed  or  ii^ured, 

Lenoir,  Jones,  Orange,  and  Chatham-~each  of  and  to  bring  criminals  to  justice.    In  a  matter  like 
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tliis  there  should  be  no  party  fe«liiiff.    It  U  my  fixed         ^      ...  «««t^      Hom*    ^^:^ 

pnrpoae  to  protect  every  citUen  without  regard  to  his         Republicans 4i  b  j  1^3 

antecodents,  his  color,  or  his  political  opmions ;  but         Democrats 8  8»  4« 

to  do  this  the  law  must  be  sacred,  must  be  spread         _      ^„  .^.^  IT  T!  "TiT 

over  aU  alike,  and  must  be  inflexibly  maintained.  EepubUoMi  m^ority S8  44  77 

white • 46         104 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Execntive  did         Colored 8  16 

not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  restoring  II        "^ 

order  and  tranquillity  in  these  counties,  and,  ^""*®  majority 4»         88 

after  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  Gr^v-       A  question  arose  early  in  the  session  as  to 

emor  Holden  applied  to  that  body  for  ^^  such  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members.    They  had 

amendments  to  the  militia  law  as  will  enable  been  elected  under  a  proyision  of  the  consti- 

the' Executive  to  repel  violence  and  disorder  tution  which  declared  that  the  term  of  the 

in  certain  localities  in  this  State,  and  to  protect  members  chosen  in  April,  1868,  should  '*  termi- 

the  persons  of  citizens,  their  lives,  and  their  nate  as  if  they  had  been  elected  at  the  first 

property."    In  conformity  to  this  suggestion,  ensuing  regular  dection."    By  a  further  pro- 

abill  ^*to  secure  the  better  protection  of  life  vision  of  the  constitution,  the  terms  of  the 

and  property  "  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shoff-  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  made 

ner,  which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  biennial ;  and  the  first  dection  was  ordered  to 

a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hctbMi  eorptu,  be  held  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  August,  1870. 

Amendments   were,  however,    made,  which  Thelanguageof  the  constitution  was  construed 

eluninated  this  feature  of  the  bill.    As  altered,  by  some  to  extend  the  term  of  the  present 

it  contained  the  following  sections :  members  to  the  year  1872 ;  while,  on  the  other 

Sxcnov  1.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Korth  Car-  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  period  for  which 

olina  do  enact,  That  the  Oovemor  is  hereby  author-  they  had  been  elected  was  two  years.    After 

ized  and  empowered,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  some  length 

civil  authorities  In  any  county  are  unaBle  to  protect  ^  ^he  Leffislature,  the  question  was  refewed 

it3  citiiens  in  the  enioyment  of  life  and  property,  to  ~  rr    .*^^.         J^,      S  H"^"'*""  "»f  t     V  . 

declare  such  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  *<>  y\^  justices  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  for  theur 

to  coll  into  acUve  service  the  militia  of  the  State  to  opinion. 

such  an  extent  as  may  become  necessary  to  repress        Upon  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly 

fuch  insurrection.    And  in  such  case  the  Governor  is  ^he  foUowing  joint  resolutions  were  offered  as 

further  authonzedto  call  upon  the  President  for  such  ^ ^«^«„:««^J:  «^i!^«  ^1?  *\.^  rr.^^.^^^^4.  «« 

assistance,  if  any,  as  In  hii  judgment  may  be  neoes-  expressmg  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 

saiT  to  enforoe  the  laws.  regard  to  the  State  debt,  and  were  ordered  to 

Sso.  2.  That,  upon  motion  of  the  solicitor  of  a  be  printed : 

^!!!n^«'fh.'5S?i^nf -«v  ^^HnS  w'^n  ^Jn '!^  wiJ^  "  -B«>^«^.  ^«  ^^^^  ooncurring,  That,  in  order  to 

^TllwS^  1^  f,?Ji£!7°J£7^^^  "move  any  and  all  doubts  as  toUe  disposition  and 

mav  hereafter  be,  indicted  for  murder,  conspiracy,  purpose  of  North  Carolina  to  meet  and  discharge  all 

Anif^ift^K^^'SS.mtT^^^  IwtX.  S^^imdjJSobU^tiJnrtoh^^ 

^.^v«  lifn!l>^,SfS3  ^J^SL  nfW  .n^?^f^Tn\?.5S^  ^  ^0^0  or  slTroad,  itls  hereby  solemnly  declared  to 

have  been  committed  to  such  other  comity  m  his  dis-  ^  ^^  sentiment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said 

SS  ""^  ^S"^^  ,te' Wnii  w  w^JnS^^^^  State,  that  honor  and  good  faith,  as  well  as  somid 

SJn!i5n«^^^^*?,U?1S!  ]!^Z^uTJ^f.^\i  PO^<^y.  demand  the  payment  of  ivery  doUar  of  the 

pending  may.  Upon  his  own  moUon,  make  such  re-  figuiky-contraoted  St/te  debt  that  haS  recently  been 

^  ,  ,  ^  ^  pronounced  by  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  Tin  ao- 

This  measure  met  with  bitter  opposition  oordance  with  the  true  intent  of  the  constitution  of 

from  some  members  of  the  Le^slature,  who  theStiu».    ^,      ,  .  »      ., 

denounced  it  as  being  an  invasion  of  the  liber-       -^^^T^'  V^\  t^e  dodsions  of  the  said  court  ue 

ffna  «.^4.v^  ^^^..i^  vJl^i.^«««»  A^.r^,^*i^  *.^».^.  «.*  regarded  as  final,  and  are  conclusive,  not  only  as  to 

ties  of  the  people,  by  placing  despotic  power  m  ^^  validity  of  the  special  tax  debt,  but  equally  con- 

tae  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  contended  elusive  on  the  other  nand  that  the  bonds  pronounced 

that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  extreme  illegal  and  irregular  by  sidd  court  have  no  binding 

measures,  since  order  could   be  maintained  ^^'JS®  ^^*J®Trt 


in  the  minority,  as  a  minority  of  the  Legisla-  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 

tore  asserted  that  the  evUs  complained  of  had  befall  her  people. 

been  increasing,  and  that  unless  these  outrages  The  policy  fiivoring  a  removal  of  the  political 

were  summaruy  repressed  by  prompt  action  disabilities  imposed  upon  certain  citizens  of 

on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  other  sections  the  State,  gained  strength  during  the  year ;  for 

of  the  State  would  be  infected  and  the  disor*  a  resolution  passed  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  59 

ders  become  general.    A  final  disposition  of  to  24,  requesting  Congress  ^*to  remove  from 

the  bill  had  not  been  made  at  the  close  of  the  all  citizens  of  this  State  the  political  disabilities 

year,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Legislature  was  imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 

in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Fedend  Oonstitution."    In  the  preamble,  it 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  com-  was  stated  that  "  the  time  has  fully  come  when, 

nienoed  at  Raleigh  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly,  politi- 

ftnd  proceeded  without  delay  in  the  transaction  cal  and  civil  equality  before  the  law  ought  to 

of  business.     The  members  of  this  body  had  prevail  among  all  the  men  of  North  Carolina, 

been  chosen  at  the  election  of  the  preceding  without  regara  to  race  or  to  past  political  of- 

year,  and  were  classified  as  follows :  fences.''     The  Senate,  however,  favored  an 
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amendment  of  tlie  measure,  to  the  effect  that  issued  to  railroad  companies ;  and  the  payment 

Congress  be  urged  to  pass  a  general  anmestj  of  the  interest  accruing  thereon  provided  for 

act.    The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  conmiu-  bj  special  taxes : 

nity  on  this  subject  may  be  considered  as  ex-  _.„.     ^        jmv        i.-d.ij         ••^  .^ 

pre«edm  the  foUowingpajsapfi^m Governor  ^^C^IvSL^-^^^^^^SS^      ^''^ 

Holden's  last  message  to  the  Legislature :  Carolina  Raihoad 6,867,000 

By  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution    Eastern  Division  of  said  road 273,000 

of  the  United  States,  certain  persons  in  the  recently  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Butherfoid 

insurgent  States  are  aebarred  the  privilege  of  holding        Railroad '. 1,500,000 

of&oe  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizenB ;  but  the  Northwestern  Korth  Carolina  Railroad       1,060,000 

Congress  may,  at  pleasure,  remove  such  disability.     Western  ^oalfleld)  Railroad 1,820,000 

There  are  many  citizens  of  States  which  did  not  en-  Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Rulroad.       1,760,000 

gage  in  rebellion,  who  are  technically  exempt  from  _^_. 

thu  disability,  but  who  were  not  more  lovat  to  the  ,                                            $12,600,000 

Government^  and  are  not  now  more  loyal,  tkan  many    Bonds  to  be  issued 4,280,000 

citizens  of  this  State  who  are  only  technically  ex-  

eluded  from  holdmff  ofElce.   I  am  not  able  to  perceive  Total $16,880,000 

that  a  citizen  of  a  State  that  did  not  engage  in  rebel- 
lion, who  sympathized  with  the  pretended  Oonfed-  The  legislation  of  the  State  has  been  such  as 
eracy,  and  md  all  he  could  to  discourage  Yolnnteering  to  make  the  new  issue  of  bonds  since  Octo- 
and  to  paralyze  ^e  national  arms  is  more  loyal  or  ^er  1,  1868,  a  preferred  charge  on  the  entire 
more  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  Southern  «„„^«'  w^  ^•^^^-♦,r  r^fi*\^^  c*«4«  Tk^  i^^i^x^^ 
Unionist  wholccupied  some  small  office,  not  with  a  MseMable  property  of  the  State.  The  holders 
view  to  aid  the  rebellion,  but  merely  to  escape  con-  of  the  first  class  of  bonds  must  rely  on  the 
scription.  There  are  several  thousands  of  persons  futnre  development  of  the  industrial  resources 
in  this  State  of  the  hitter  dass^  who  were  at  one  time  of  the  State  for  the  means  to  meet  the  interest 

X'^lLS'^lv^^-rlbr^^iv'S^  theroon    while  those  who  hold  the   «coj.d 

fighting  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  class  will  receive  prompt  payment,  if  the  valu- 

but  who  are  now  soured  and  distressed,  because,  by  ation  of  the  assessable  property  amounts  to 

the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  veiy  means  they  enough  to  cover  the  whole  issue.     The  specisl 

adopted  to  avoid  doing  violence  to  theh-  Judgments  tax  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  several  acts 


tat«,  who  are  either  indifferent  to  the  OoTemment  close  estimate  founded  on  the  last  cenena,  to 

w«P,S^.iS:^'^w  SSSS.''J:«^  w^'.!~v2  o^e'  «250,000,000.    The  snm.  that  wiO  be  ap- 

was  reconstmcted.    Tnese  persons  nave  been  sorely  i»     vi    x    xv    •  a        x        x-l.               '           x   * 

punished  for  their  acts  of  rebeUion.   Even  if  disposed  Phcable  to  the  mterest  on  the  gross  amount  of 

to  thwart  the  action  of  the  Federal  or  State  govern-  special  tax   bonds  is    $1,777,000,    while  the 

ments;  they  are  powerless  to  do  so.   They  are  chafed  interest  is  only  $999,600,  leaving  a  large  snr- 

by  the  reflection  that  their  former  slaves  can  hold  pl^jg  as  a  sinkinff  ftind. 

ofiace,  while  they  are  excluded,  and  this  reflection  is  ^  rru^  «.«.a+AT«  ^  ^r^\>u^  ii/.T.rvrvia  ^/v»4a«m^i<.<».«^ 

magn\fled  in  their  mmds  inti)  the  belief  that  the  ^  ^llf  system  of  public  schools  contemplated 

national  Government  is  disposed  to  pursue  and  punish  by  tne  constitution  is  not  yet  m   complete 

them,  simply  because  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  sup-  Operation.     In  most  of  the  counties  the  requi- 

port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  they  gite   school-officers    have    been    elected    and 

engaged  in  rebeUion,  whUe  the  obligation  to  support  qualified,  and  a  few  schools  have  already  been 

that  instrument  was  equally  bindinff  upon  alL  and  ^  «""j«i  «"    «  «»»  ..x.«vv*b  xxy«  »u^^^  ^^^mx 

thousands  upon  thousands  who  never  toolc  that  oath,  opened.     An  apportionment  of  the  school  fond 

but  who  were  as  deeply  and  as  bitterly  immersed  in  has  been  made  for  the  year  1870,   by  the 

the  rebellion  as  they  were,.are  not  banned  or  excluded.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the 

The  nation  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.    After  amount  of  $165,290.50:  and  teachers  will  be 

nine  years  of  rebellion,  and  strife,  and  civil  discord,  ^^«„„««^   ^Ja  oy^'k.n^ia  ^^^^^a  «.   *.*v«.«   <^«   *\.^ 

and  Social  disruption 'and  bitterliess,  a  very  kige  f^^aged  and  schools  opened  as  soon  as  the 

majority  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  long  for  township  and  county  authcmties  are  notified 

Eeace,  and  harmony,  and  good-will,  and  security  for  of  this  apportionment.     The  sum  of  $100,000 

fe  and  property.  'W'as  appropriated  for  school  purposes  by  the 

The  total  debt  of  North  Carolina  is  stated  General  Assembly,  in  session,  at  the  opening 

at  $34,095,045,  all  which  bears  interest  at  six  of  the  year,  which  amount  is  to  be  added  to 

per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly.    Of  this  amount  the  capitation  tax  and  apportioned  among  the 

the  sara  of  $17,215,046,  known  as  the  "  old  counties  of  the*  State.    The  number  of  childrea 

debt,*'  is  chargeable,  principal  and  interest,  on  among  whom  the  school-money  must  be  dis- 

the  general  revenues  of  the  State,  and  consists  tributed  is  880,681. 

of  ante-war  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,878,200,  The  Board  of  Pablic  Charities  appointed  un- 
and  post-war  bonds  amounting  to  $8,886,845.  der  an  act  of  the  Legislature  have  made  dili- 
The  post-war  bonds  are  such  as  have  been  gent  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  reform- 
issued  since  the  late  war  under  funding  acts,  or  atory  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State, 
such  as  were  authorized  by  law  before  the  in  order  to  ascertain  the  wantd  of  those  insti- 
war.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  has  not  tutions  and  the  measures  necessary  for  their 
warranted  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  improvement.  A.  site  for  the  penitentiary  has 
^^  old  debt,"  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  been  chosen  near  the  city  of  Kaleigh,  and  the 
to  fund  the  interest  due  thereon.  Since  Octo-  necessary  buildings  are  in  process  of  con- 
ber  1,  1868,  the  following  bonds  have  been  struction. 
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OBITUARIES,  Amkbioait.  Jan,  1.— BAXBa,  birds  in  the  "  Ornithology  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
^Llbtin  W.,  formerly  United  States  Senator  road  Explorations  and  Surveys."  His  works 
from  Delaware;  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  aged  are  the  result  of  careful  research,  and  are  espe- 
82  years.  He  was  "bom  in  Salisbury,  Litch-  cially  valuable  for  their  descriptions  and  classi- 
field  County,  Conn.,  February  24,  1787,  was  fioationof  many  birds  not  given  in  the  previous 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon.  Mr.  Cossin 
subsequently  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  served  many  years  in  the  city  government,  and 
of  law,  and  removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  was  once  the  Demooratio  candidate  for  Con- 
served several  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  gress  from  the  first  Pennsylvania  district, 
and  in  1860  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con-  Jan.  11. — Dxtststsq^  Kev.  Halbsy,  D.  D.,  a 
stitutional  Convention.  After  the  death  of  Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  in  Baltimore, 
John  M.  Clayton,  he  served  in  the  United  Md.,  aged  50  years.  He  was  born  in  Wantage, 
States  Senate  from  1857  to  1859.  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  the 

Jan.   1. — ^Wbbstbb,    Wiluak   Gbbbnleat,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also 

only  son  of  the  late  Noah  Webster,  a  resident  at  the  Union  Theological   Seminary.    Upon 

of  New  Haven,  and  compiler  of  several  of  the  leaving  the  latter  institution  he  was  appointed 

diotionaries,  spelling-books,  eta,  published  in  chapUon  to  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and 

his  father's  name ;  died  in  New  York  City.  subsequently  removed  to  Richmond,  V a.    For 

Jan,  5. — ^EinsxPATBiOK,-  Rev.  David,  a  Pros-  the  fourteen  years  preceding  his  death  he  was 

byterian  clergyman ;  died  at  Poke  Run,  Pa.  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1795 ;  graduated  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for 

the  University  of  Glasgow,  studied  theology  in  his  ability,  and  for  his  genial  and  kindly  nature. 

Belfast,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1819.    In  Jan.  11. — ^Law,  Commander  Riohabd  Ly- 

1822  he  became  principal  of  Milton  Academy,  jcan,  U.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  naval  officer ;  died  in 

in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  retaining  that  Philadelphia,  aged  about  46  years.    He  was 

position  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  appointed  to  the  Navy  from  Indiana,  February 

preaching  regularly  during  the  whole  time.  17, 1841,  and  was  in  the  service  twenty-eight 

oabaequently  he   was  for  thirty-two  years  years,  seventeen  of  which  he  spent  at  sea.    At 

pastor  of  ihe  Presbyterian  Church  in  roke  various  times  he  was  attached  to  the  different 

Ban,  and  resigned  his  charge,  on  account  of  American  squadrons,  and  for  two  years  and  a 

his  health,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  de-  half  was  employed  upon  the  coast  survey, 

cease.  During  the  late  war  he  served  upon  several 

Jan,  6. — ^BBrrrxK,  Colonel  William,  a  promi*  war- vessels,  and  participated  in  numerous  en- 

nent  Whig  politician;  died  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  garments  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the 

aged  91  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a  leader  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officers.    At  the 

of  the  old  Whig  party,  filling  various  important  close  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  oom- 

offices  under  its  auspices,  as  magistrate,  mem*  mand  of  the  stoam-sloop  Suwanee,  which  was 

ber  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legidfature,  and  for  lost  during  a  cruise  between  San  Francisco 

niany  years  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  and  Alaska.    In  1866  he  was  retired  from  ac- 

I^l^as.  tive  service,  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  the 

Jan.  10. — Cabsin,  John,  a  distinguished  nat-  list,  and  in  September  of  that  year  received  his 
uralist;  died  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  commission  as  commander.  His  last  cruise 
near  that  city,  September  6, 1818.  In  1834  he  was  completed  in  September,  1867. 
became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  where  for  Jan.  15. — ^Kst,  Thomas  Mabshall,  an  emi- 
soxne  years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pur-  nent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Ohio ;  died  at 
Baits,  but,  having  in  his  youth  formed  a  de-  Lebanon,  Ky.,  agea  60  years.  He  was  a  native 
elded  taste  for  the  study  of  ornithology,  his  ofKentucky,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838, 
later  years  were  devoted  mostly  to  that  science,  studied  law,  and,  having  made  his  home  in  Cin- 
He  contributed  descriptions  of  new  species  of  cinnati,  rose  to  a  high  position  as  a  member  of 
birds  and  synoptical  reviews  of  various  families  that  bar.  He  was  repeated!  y  elected  to  the  Ohio 
to  the  Philad^phia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  State  Senate,  where  he  wielded  a  powerful  in- 
duce. His  more  elaborate  publications  are  fluence.  Though  at  first  strongly  opposed  to 
^^  Birds  of  California  and  Texas,"  a  handsome  the  late  war,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
octavo  volume,  containing  descriptions  and  Government  should  be  supported,  and  from 
colored  engravings  of  fifty  species  not  given  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
bj  Audabon ;  a  ^^  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  his  country,  being  sent  by  Governor  Denison 
^orth  America ; "  "  Ornithology  of  the  United  as  a  commissioner  to  Governor  Beriah  Magoffin, 
States  Exploring  Expedition ;  '*  ^^  Ornithology  of  Kentucky,  to  persuade  him  not  to  render  aid 
of  the  Japan  Expedition ; "  "  Ornithology  of  and  comfort  to  the  Confederates.  After  the 
^illis^s  Astronomical  Expedition  to  ChUi ; "  appointment  of  HcClellan  as  m^ior-general, 
^d  the  chapters  on  rapacious  and  wading  he  accepted  a  position  upon  his  staff.    He  was 
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tLe  antbor  of  the  first  congressional  bill  for  met   with   remarkable   success,    and    subse- 

the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  quently  compiled  ^^The  Battle  Roll,"  a  work 

United  States,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  giving  statistios  of  all  the  important  battles 

the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  ever  fought.    He  added  to  his  literary  taste  and 

District  of  Columbia,  and  urged  it  upon  the  ability  a  decided  genius  for  mechanics,  and  was 

attention  of  Congress.    After  the  war  he  re-  the  inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Terrestrial  Globe 

turned  to  Ohio,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  which  bears  his  name.    He  was  a  man  of  fine 

the  political  campaigns  of  that  State.    His  literary  ability  and  wide  popularity, 

death  was  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease.  e/iMk  20. — ^Bodnbt,  Hehbt  F.  ;  died  at  Lewes, 

•/an.  15. — ^Lbokabd,   Jambs,  Inspector  of  Delaware,  aged  d9  years.    He  was  repeatedly 

Police  in  New  York  City ;  died  suddenly  at  his  diosen  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatme,  and 

residence,  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitntioniu  Convention 

aorta.    He  was  bom  in  Plattsbnrg,  N.  Y.,  of  1882,  in  which  he  advocated  the  right  of 

August  19, 1820.    Inl845  he  became  connected  colored  citizens  to  suffrage, 

with  the  police  force,  and  in  1848  was  ap«  Jan.  21. — Caluohan,  Kev.  Josbpii,  S.  J.,  a 

pointed  Captain  of  Police  of  the  Second  Wara.  Roman  Catholic  priest,  rector  of  the  novitiate  of 

While  here  he  became  identified  with  the  Dem-  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Frederick,  Md. ;  was 

ocratic  organizations  of  the  ward,  and  was  killed  by  the  disaster  to  the  steamship  Pereire, 

looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  great  strength,  off  Brest,  France,  aged  45  years.    He  was  a 

Subsequently,  under  the  police  law,  he  was  ap*  native  of  Boston.    He  was  for  four  yeara  presi- 

pointed  to  the  position  of  inspector,  which  he  dent  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and,  at  the 

filled  with  marked  ability.    In  1851,  on  the  time  of  his  death,  was  returning  from  Rome, 

occasion  of  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  he  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  r^resentative  of  the 

was,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Roman  Catholic  Societies  of  Maryland. 

Chief  of  the  London  Police,  sent  over  to  look  Jan,  28. — ^Leaoh,  Rev.  Bbbiah  N.,  D.  D.,  a 

after  criminals  from   this  country,  and   re-  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Middletown,  Conn., 

ceived  a  handsome  reward  for  his  services,  aged  67  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Vermont^ 

To  his  duties   as  inspector  was  added   the  graduated  at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theolo- 

supervision  of  the  School  of  Instruction  for  gical   Institution,    now   Madison  University, 

the  Police,  and  to  his  capacity  as  instructor  Hamilton,  N.  Y.^  in  1828.    He  had  been  forty 

New  York  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  efficiency  years  in  the  ministry,  and  was  the  author  of 

of  the  present  police  force.    He  had  just  or-  several  religious  works, 

ganized  a  dasB  for  sergeants,  and  superintended  Jan,  24.«--Olds,  Dr.  Edson  B.,  member  <^ 

tiie  exercises  as  usual  on  the  day  of  nis  decease.  Congress  ftoxoi  Ohio;  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 

•/an.  17. — Blaio),  Humphrxt,  a  well-known  aged  about  66  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Yer- 

actor  and  theatrical  manager,  died  in  New  mont^  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress 

York  City,  aged  57  years.    He  was  a  native  of  from  Ohio,  from  1849  to  1855,  in  the  Demo> 

England,  and  in  that  country  won  some  dis-  cratic  interest.     He  had   also  been  for  six 

tinctionas  a  representative  of  the  young  heroes  terms  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislatore,  and 

of  tragedy  and  comedy.    After  coming  to  this  one  term  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate.    He  had 

country  he  achieved  considerable  success,  and  taken  strong  ground  in  his  denunciations  of 

at  the  time  of  his  death  was  manager  of  Wall's  the  Government  while  in  the  Ohio  Leg^latore, 

Opera-House,  in  Washington.    He  was  a  dill-  and  in  1862  was  arrested  for  disloyidty,  and 

gent  and  devoted  student  of  his  art,  and  a  imprisoned  for  a  few  months  in  Fort  La&yette. 

Siithful,  conscientious  actor.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  erected  a 

t/on.  17. — ^VosE,  Judge  Henbt,  an  able  jurist,  new  church,  with  the  understanding  that  it 

died  in  Boston.    He  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  should  be  free  firom  '^the  heresy  of  regarding 

in  1817,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  slavery  and  rebellion  as  sins." 

class  of  1887,  studied  and  practised  law  in  a/on.  26. — ^Wbioht,  F.  M.,  a  prominent  and 

Springfield,  Mass.,  and  represented  that  city  in  popular  politician  of  Central  Ohio;  dkd  at 

the  Legislatures  of  1857  and  1858.    He  was  ap-  Urbana,  Ohio.    He  was  Auditor  of  the  State 

pointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  on  its  from  1856  to  1860,  under  the  Chase  adminis- 

organization  in  1859,  and  remained  on  the  tration,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  Collector  of 

bench  till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  ster-  Internal  Revenue  for  the  fourth  Congressional 

ling  qualities,  and  greatly  beloved  and  respected  District  of  Ohio.    He  was  very  much  beloved 

in  all  the  relations  of  life.  in  Urbana  and  its  vicinity,  and  had  a  high 

Jan.  18. — Peboe,  Elbbbt,  an  author  and  in-  reputation  for  business  ability, 

ventor,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  87  years.  Jan,  27. — Waxbbidob,  Hbkbt  I^  formeriy 

He  was  bom  in  New  York,  August  17,  1881,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York:  was 

but  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Buf-  killed  (m  the  railroad  in  Bergen  tunnel,  Hobo- 

falo.     Returning  to  New  York,  he  devoted  ken,  N.  J.,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  a 

himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1851  pub-  brother  of  General  Hiram  Walbridge;  was  a 

lished  "Gulliver  Joi,"  intiie  succeeding  year,  Representative  in  Congress  from  New  York, 

'^Old  Earl,  the  Cooper,  and  his  Wonderful  fi>om  1851  to  1858,  and  had  also  been  a  Judge  of 

Book,"  and  many  translations  from  the  Swed-  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 

ish  novelist,  Madame  Carlen.     In  these  he  Jan.  29. — ^McMahok,  Colonel  J'oiur  H.,  a 
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prominent  editor  of  West  Tennessee ;  died  in  cratic  party,  and  remained  in  office  hj  annual 

HemphiS)  aged  5^  years.    He  was  a  strong  Whig  reflection  till  1852.    He  was  a  hearty  supporter 

daring  the  old  politioal  stmnles,  and  was  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale   of  ardent 

editor  at  different  times  of  the  West  Tennessee  spirits  as  a  beverage,  generally  known  as  the 

Whi^,  the  Memphis  Bogle  arid  Enquirer^  and  *^ Maine  Law.".  His  death  was  the  result  of 

other  papers  in  the  same  Btate.    Before  the  disease  of  the  heart. 

late  war  broke  out,  he  defended  the  Union  Feh.  7. — ^Anobll,  Wiujam  Pitt,  a  promi- 
against  the  more  violent  secessionists,  but  nent  politician  ofNew  York;  died  at  Morrisania, 
finally  joined  the  Bouthem  cause.  When  the  N.  Y.,  aged  56  years.  He  was  bom  in  Otsego 
Memphis  Appeal  was  revived  after  the  war,  he  Oounty,  February  2, 1818,  studied  law  in  the  'nl- 
beeame  editor-in-chie^  holding  that  position  lage  of  Cuba,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
about  one  year,  when  he  retired  £rom  editorial  1880.  A  few  years  after,  having  removed  to  Oat- 
life,  taraugns  Oounty,  he  was  chosen  District  Attor- 

Jan.  — . — Stouohtoit,  Edwin  H.,  Brigadier-  nev  of  that  county.  In  1845,  President  Polk  vgr 
General  Vermont  Volunteers ;  died  in  Boston,  pomted  him  Indian  Agent,  and  he  filled  that 
He  wasanativeofVermont,  and  appointed  from  office  with  credit  for  four  years.  In  1849  he 
that  Btate  to  the  Ifilitary  Academy.  He  grad-  was  elected  State-Prison  Inspector,  and  at  the 
uated  at  West  Point^vith  the  class  of  1859,  seven-  end  of  the  three  years'  term  was  chosen  a  mem- 
teenthinao}as8oftwenty-two,andwasimmedi-  ber  of  the  New  Y(»k  Legislature  from  Oatta- 
ately  assigned  tothe  infantry  service.  He  served  rangus  Oounty.  In  1856  he  supported  General 
in  New  Mexico  for  two  years,  but  resigned  in  Fremont  for  the  presidency,  and  in  1860  and 
Maroii,  1861.^  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1864  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  1865,  however,  he  sup- 
Gkfvemor  Fairbanks,  of  Vermont,  commissioned  ported  President  Johnson,  and  returned  to  the 
him  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Vermont  Volunteers,  Democratic  ranks,  but  held  no  office, 
with  which  organization  he  forthwith  Joined  the  Feb.  7. — ^Bmenni^  Auezaitdbb  M.,  an  eml- 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  commanded  his  reg-  nent  lawyer  and  leg^  writer ;  died  at  Kearny, 
iment  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  N.  J.,  aged  62  years.  He  graduated  at  Oo- 
under  General  McOleUan,  rendering  such  ef-  lumbia  OoUege,  N.  Y..  in  1824,  with  the 
fioient  service  as  to  secure  for  hnn  the  commis-  highest  honors  of  his  class,  after  which  he 
sion  of  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  assigned  entered  the  office  of  Ohancellor  Kent,  and 
to  the  command  of  the  Second  Vermont  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  study 
Brigade,  with  wMdi  command  he  was  sta-  of  law.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  scholarly 
tioned  for  some  time  at  Fairfax  Oourt-house.  precision  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  lan- 
While  here  he  was  captured  by  Moeby,  the  gnage,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
guerrilla,  March  8,  1868,  who  made  a  night  legal  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
raid*  upon  the  camp,  apparentiy  for  the  '* Oircumstantial  Evidence;  "  "Assignments; '* 
express  purpose  of  eiFectmg  the  general^s  ^^Praotice;"  and  a  "Law  Dictionary."  He  also 
capture.  After  being  confined  for  some  weeks  aided  in  the  compilation  of  Worcester's  Die- 
in   Libby   Prison,    General    Btoughton    was  tionary. 

rdeased,^  his  commission  having  expired  by  Feb.  7. — ^Hatdsn,  General  Whxiaic^  an  emi- 

constitutional  limitations  four  days  before  his  nent  and  respected  citizen  of  Hartford,  Oonn. ; 

capture.    He  resigned  his  connection  with  the  died  there,  aged  75  years.    Originally  by  profes- 

Volunteer  Army  on  his  release.    He  then  en-  sion  a  builder,  he  had  identified  himself  with 

tered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  many  of  tbe  public  buildings  of  the  dty  and 

York  Oity,  and  continued  to  follow  his  profos-  Btate.    He  had  also  been  brigadier-general  of 

sion  until  his  disease  compelled  him  to  retire  the  Oonnecticut   militia,  Ohief  of   the  Fire 

to  Boston,  where  he*  died.  Department,  Oolleotor  of  the  Port,  a  member  of 

Feb.  8. — Oattlkiks,  Miss  Fbakoes  I^Lln-  the  Legislature,  and  for  a  long  time  a  member 
WABINO,  authoress  and  antiquarian;  died  at  of  the  Municipal  Oouncil. 
New  Loudon,  Oonn.,  aged  78  years.  Bhe  was  Ft^,  8. — ^Dfnoan,  Jahzs  H.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi- 
born  in  New  London  in  1796,  and  had  spent  nent  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  died  at  Haver- 
most  of  her  life  in  that  city  and  Norwich.  She  hUl.  He  was  bom  in  that  town,  December  5, 
was  highly  educated,  and  early  manifested  a  1798,  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1812, 
taste  for  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  She  studied  law,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  the 
had  published  excellent  histories  of  the  two  Essex  bar,  entering  upon  tbe  practice  of  his 
cities  (New  London  and  Norwich),  as  well  as  profession  in  his  native  town.  He  served  four 
some  other  historical  works.  She  had  also  for  years  in  the  State  Legislature ;  was  State  Sen- 
some  years  edited  the  Chrietian  Almanae,  and  ator  from  1828  to  1881 ;  State  Oouncillor  iu 
some  other  publications  of  the  ^'American  1840  and  1841;  and  a  Representative  in  Oon- 
Tract  Society."  gress  from  1849  to  1858,  all  of  which  ofiices  he 

Fe^.  6.— HuBBABD,  JoRir,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  filled  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory.    He  was 

died  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  aged  78  years.    He  also  for  a  long  period  an  active  member  of  the 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  Oojlege  in  1816,  stud-  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  American  Bap- 

ied  medicine,  and  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  Unt-  tist  Missionary  Union,  and  chairman  of  its 

verBityofPennsylvani&inl822.  Inl849hewas  Board  of  Managers,  and   was  a  trustee  of 

elected  Governor  of  the  Btate,  by  the  Demo-  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary.     At  the 
Vol.  IX.— 82.    ▲ 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  member  of  ed  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislatare. 

the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  Universltj,  From  1864  to  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the 

which  Board,  in  1861,  conferred  on  him  the  Senate.    Under  the  Adndnistration  of  Pt^- 

honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  dent  Buchanan  (186T-'61),  he  held  the  office 

Feb,  8. — Smith,  Jothail  a  scholar  and  joor-  of  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasnry.    General 

nalist;  died  in  Yonkers,  Westchester  Oonnty,  MoOonnell  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  ready 

New  York,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    He  wit,  and  considerable  sdentific  md  Mmaj  at> 

was  bom  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  tainmenta,  and  possessed  a  large  fortime. 
Y.,  graduated  from  the  Oollege  of  New  Jersey,       Fd>,  10. — ^Wisb,  Bey.  Hkhbt  Alxxahber,  Jr^ 

in  1883,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  an  Episcopal  dergyman,  son  of  GoTemor  Wise, 

acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  in  New  of  Yirginia ;  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.    He  was 

York  City.    In  1864  he  became  assistant  editor  a  popular  preacher,  and  had  been  a  rector  in 

of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  ^nquirer^  and  during  Richmond,  Philadelphia,   Harrisonburg,    and 

General  Webb^s  absence   was  its  managing  Baltimore. 

editor  till  it  was  merged  in  the  World  m  1864.       Feb,- 12.— Babnbs,  Mijor-General  Jahxs,  U. 

He  then  became  editor  of  the  Yonkere  StateS'  S.  Vols. ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Springfield, 

many  which  he  conducted  till  his  death.  Mass.,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  b<»ii  in 

Feb,  9. — Hill,  Mrs.  Luot  Elizabeth  (Shep-  Massachusetts,  and  becams  a  cadet  at  West 
ard),  wife  of  Bev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  late  Point  in  1826,  graduating  in  1829,  fifth  in  a 
President  of  Harvard  College;  diedat  Waltham,  dass  of  forty-siz,  and  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
Mass.,  aged  81  years.  Mrs.  Hill,  from  early  markable  classes  of  the  Military  Academy.  He 
girlhood,  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  her  in-  remained  in  the  army  seven  years,  advancing 
tellectuid  powers  and  her  rare  acquisitions  as  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Ar- 
a  scholar.  She  was  an  accomplished  and  sin-  tillery,  when  he  resigned  and  became  a  railroad 
gularly  successftd  teacher,  first  as  an  assistant  engineer  and  superintendent  on  the  Western 
in  the  Dorchester  High  School,  then  at  the  Bailroad  of  Massachusetts  from  1886  to  1848, 
Eagleswood  Institution,  in  New  Jersey,  and,  and  chiefengineerofthe  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
morereoently,  after  spending  a  year  as  profess-  Railroad  frx>m  1848  to  1862.  He  also  Con- 
or at  Antioch  College,  in  the  High  School  in  structed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Rome 
Cambridge.  In  these  important  positions  she  and  Watertown,  the  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Ellis- 
became  really  eminent  for  the  extent  and  ao-  burg,  the  Buffalo,  Coming,  and  New  York,  ^e 
curacy  of  her  learning,  especially  as  a  linguist  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
and  mathematician,  and  for  her  influence  in  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroads,  between 
inspiring  an  ardor  for  knowledge  in  her  pupils.  1848  and  1867*  During  the  late  war,  he  was 
Young  as  she  was,  there  are  those  now  in  their  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  Massachusetts 
manhood  and  womanhood,  ready  to  confess  Vols.,  from  July  26,  1861,  to  November  29, 
their  indebtedness  to  her  as  an  efficient  and  1862,  participating  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
thoroughly  competent  instructor  in  the  highest  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  that  period.  He 
branches.  Her  marriage  with  President  BiH  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-G«aeral  of  Yol- 
interrupted  her  work  as  a  teacher.  But,  as  unteers,  November  29, 1862,  and  was  at  Ereder- 
the  wife  of  the  learned  president,  she  took  a  icksburg,  Chanc^orsville,  the  skirmishes  of 
deep  interest  in  his  favorite  studies,  and  marked  Aldie  and  Upperville,  and  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
out  for  herself  a  very  extended  course  of  learn-  burg,  where  he  commanded  a  division  and  was 
ing.  Her  strength  was  not,  however,  equal  to  wounded  severely.  Subsequently  he  was  on 
her  aspirations,  and  her  health  and  mental  court-martial  duty  or  in  command  of  posts  to 
powers  gave  way  u^der  the  too  severe  pres-  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  brevettedlb^or- 
Bure,  and,  after  some  months  of  suffering,  death  General  of  Volunteers,  March  18, 1866.  He  was 
came  as  a  relief.  Her  graces  of  character  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  January  16,  1866. 
not  inferior  to  her  intellectual  endowments,  His  health  was  broken  by  Ms  wounds,  and, 
and  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all  whose  though  he  interested  himself  somewhat  in  rail- 
privilege  it  was  to  form  her  acquaintance.  road  matters,  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  any 

Feb.  0. — ^LoBD,  Jambs  Coopeb,  a  phUan-  active  business, 
thropic  merchant  and  iron  manufacturer  of        Feib,  12. — ^LsATSirwoBTH,  Rev.  Abnbb  John- 

New  York,  the  founder,  in  1860,  of  the  ^^  First  soir,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergsrman  and 

Ward  Industrial  School,^'  who  had  more  re-  teacher;  died  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  in  the  66th 

cently  established  a  free  reading-room,  founded  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Waterbury, 

a  library,  and  erected  two  churches  for  the  Conn.,   fitted  for   college   in   part   at  Am- 

benefit  of  the  workmen  at  his  iron-works  in  herst  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Amherst 

New  Jersey,  and  their  neighbors.'  College  in  1826,  studied  theology  at  Andover, 

Feh.  9. — ^MoCoNNELL,  Mubbat,  an  eminent  Mass.,  completing  his  theological  course  in 

lawyer,  was  assassinated  in  his  office  at  Jack-  1828,  and  from  1829  to  1888  was  pastor  at  Bris- 

sonville,  111.,  aged  72  years.    He  was  one  of  tol.  Conn.,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  in  the 

the  oldest  citizens  of  Central  Illinois,  and  was  latter  town  was  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies^ 

thoroughly  identified  with  the  political  his-  Seminary.    In  1888  he  removed  to  Warren- 

tory  of  that  State.     He  participated  in  the  ton,  Ya.,  and,  in  1840,  to  Petersburg,  Ya., 

Black  Hawk  War,  and  shortly  after  was  elect-  where  for  twenty-nine  years  he  was  the  prin- 
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eipal  and  proprietor  of  the  Leavenworih  Aea-  health  oompelled  him  to  retire  to  St  Agnes 

demio  and  Collegiate  Seminary  for  Yonng  La-  Hoenpital. 

dies,  which  had  a  high  reputation  thronghont       Feb,  16. — Moobb,  General  Wtxan  B.  S.  ;  died 

the  Sonth.  His  scholarship  was  of  a  high  order,  in  Lynohhnrg,  Virginia.    He  was  horn  in  Wa- 

and  his  qnalificationa  as  a  teacher  rare  and  terville,  Maine,  November  8,  1814 ;  graduated 

peculiar;  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  at  WateryiUe  OoUege  (now  Oolby  Uniyersity) ; 

cause  of  education.    He  was  a  yigorous  and  studied  law  at  Oamhridge,  and  was  admitted 

ready  writer,  and  as  Oorresponding  Secretary  to  the  bar  in  1834.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

of  the  Virginia  Educational  Association  exert-  Maine  Legislature  in  1889 ;  Attomey-Greneral 

ed  a  powerM  influence  for  good  upon  the  of  that  State  from  1844  to  1848 ;  and,  by  ap- 

Sonthem  educational  institutions.  pointment,  succeeded  John  Fairfield  as  a  Sen- 

Feb,  14. — ^Huht,  L.  AxTisr,  a  New  York  ator  in  Congress,  serving  from  January  to  June, 

journalist:  died  at  Unadilla,  Otse^  County,  1848.    He  subsequently  devoted  much  atten- 

N.  Y.,  aged  28  years.   He  was  bom  m  Jefferson  tion  to  the  railroad  interests  of  his  State,  and, 

County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  originally  a  compositor,  in  1857,  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 

His  editorial  career  was  commenced  upon  the  Consul-Q«neral  to  the  British- American  Prov- 

Argui^  and,  when  that  Journal  and  the  World  inces,  continuing  in  that  office  till  1861.    His 

were  consolidated,  he  accepted  the  position  of  health  had  lately  been  veiy  poor,  and  he  had 

night  editor  upon  the  new  paper,  ana  continued  visited  Virginia  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  it. 
to  hold  it  four  years,  resigning  on  account  of       Feb.  19.--Joh{s,  Thoicas,  Jr.,  a  politician 

his  health.    For  many  years  he  was  the  New  and  editor ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  45  years. 

York  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  He  was  bom  in  Oneida  County,  studied  law 

fferaid,  and  the  Standard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  engaged 

Feb,  14.— ^mxH,  Sol,  an  actor  and  stage  actively  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.    For 

manager ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  d8  years,  some  years  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature. 

He  was  bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  Having  had  some  practical  experience  in  the 

learned  the  printer^s  trade,  and  while  yet  a  insurance  business,  he  afterward  became  an 

young  man  joined  a  company  of  stroUing  play-  agent  i6r  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

ers,  at  Louisville,  Ey.    He  was  so  well  adapted  of  New  York,  and  removed  thitiier  for  a  resi- 

to  the  business,  that  he  soon  became  a  leading  dence.    In  1858  he  established  a  publication 

aotor,  then  a  star,  and  finally  a  manager  in  called  the  Insuranoe  Monitor  and  WaU  Street 

many  of  the  Western  theatres.   He  was  the  au-  Seview,  now  the  oldest  and  most  widely-circu- 

thor  of  an  autobiography  and  reminiscences  lated  paper  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
of  the  stage,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers       Feb.  22. — Yaui^  Rev.  Jossph,  P.  B.,  anem- 

in  1808.  inent  Congregationalist  clergyman  ;  died   at 

Feb,  14. — ^WASHnraTOir,  John  Nioholson,  a  his  residence  in  Palmer,  Mc^.,  in  the  79th 
kinsman,  in  the  fourth  remove,  of  General  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
Washington;  died  at  Newbem,  N.  C.  He  was  in  1811,  and  soon  after  completing  his  theo- 
bom  in  Spring  Bank,  Wayne  County,  N.  C,  logical  studies  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
November  19,  1819^  graduated  at  Yale  Col*  ministry,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  for 
lege  in  1841,  and,  after  a  course  of  study  in  the  a  period  of  fifty-five  years ;  preaching  in  Brim- 
Law  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  returned  field,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Palmer,  Mass. 
to  his  native  State  and  practised  law  success*  In  the  fall  previous  to  his  death  he  was  elected 
fully  till  1854,  when  he  visited  Europe,  and,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
after  his  return,  lived  in  retirement,  in  the  en-  He  retained  in  ftill  vigor  his  powers,  both 
joyment  of  a  large  fortune.  During  the  late  of  body  and  mind,  until  his  death.  Dr.  Vaill 
war  he  was  for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  Confed-  was  for  several  years  financial  agent  of  Am- 
erate  army,  and  snbsequentiy  removed  to  Pitts-  herst  College,  and  during  a  period  of  great 
borough,  Chatham  County,  Va.,  where  he  embarrassment,  in  1841~'46,  raised  for  its  en- 
tanght  a  private  schoc^  Immediately  after  dowment  the  sum  of  $100,000.  He  received 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  returned  to  Newbem,  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst  College  in 
and  in  the  summer  of  1865  was  elected  mayor  1861. 

of  the  city,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  his       Fi^.  24. — Dinsmoos,  Sahitsl,  LL.  D.  ;  died  at 

term  of  office,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro-  Keene,  N.  H.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native 

fession.  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dart- 

Feb,  15. — ^HiOKXT,  Bev.  Joror  F.,  a  venerable  mouth  College  in  1814,  and  was  admitted  to 

Roman  Catholic  priest  and  teacher;  died  at  St.  the  bar  in  1818.    He  visited  Arkansas  in  1819, 

Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  81  years,  and  spent  some  time  there.     From  1826  to 

He  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1788,  1881  he  was  Clerk  of  the  N.  H.  Senate.    He 

studied  at  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  was  elected  Qovemor  of  New  Hampshire  in 

Baltimore,  and  in  1814  was  ordained  to  the  1849,  and  reelected  in  1850  and  1851.     His 

priestbood.    After  ministering  for  a  time  in  integrity  and  his  amiable  and  genial  tempera- 

Emmettsburg,  he  taught  some  years  at  St.  ment  caused  him  to  very  generally  esteemed. 
Mary's  College.    Subsequentiy  lie  acted  as  as-       Feb.  25. — ^Bobb,  Bev.  John,  a  Methodist  local 

sistant  in  the  Cathedral,  and  St.  Vincent's  and  preacher,  and  Clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 

St.  Peter's  parishes,  in  New  York  City,  until  ill  ment ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  78  years. 
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He  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Jaokson  at  at  school  in  Oamden,  preparing  to  enter  oollege» 

New  Orleans,  and  under  his  Administration  whenthe  regiment  of  rolnnteers  from  that  vi- 

was  Chief  Olerk  of  the  War  Department,  ancl  oinity,  for  the  War  of  1B12,  commanded  hj  his 

frequently,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Oass,  fother,  Colonel  Adam  McWillie,  was  ordered  to 

acted  as  Secretary.  Haddrell*B  Point.   He  acoepted  the  office  of  t^d" 

Feb.  25. — ^TowKSEim,  Rey.  C.  C,  an  Episco-  jntant,  and  served  in  that  capadt/  to  the  dose 

pal  clergyman  and  philanthropist;  died  at  St.  of  the  campaign,  with  the  approbation  of  hit 

Luke's  Hospital,  Kew  York  City,  aged  <K)  years,  superiors  and  the  affection  of  nis  sabordinafeea. 

He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  we  believe  Upon  the  disbaading  of  the  regiment  ha  im« 

a  graduate  of  Trinity  College.    Soon  after  his  mediately  resumed  his  stadies,  entered  Sooth 

ordination  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Carolina  College  in  October,  1815,  and  gradu- 

condition  of  poor,  orphan,  and  vagrant  chil-  ated  with  distinction  in  December,  1817,  was 

dren.  and  he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  at  onoa  coib- 

to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.    He  menced  a  snccessfol  career  aa  a  lawyer.     Mr. 

established  an  Orphans*  Home  in  Iowa,  and  McWillie  was  frequently  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 

houses  for  their  temporary  reception  in  New  sentativee  from  Kershaw  District,  S.  0.,  and 

York  and  other  large  cities,  and  had  collected  had  been  for  many  years  State  Senator,  when, 

large  sums  for  their  support.    He  was  the  in  1846,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  removed  to  Mi»- 

raeans  of  rescuing  very  many  from  ruin  and  sissippi,  where  he  had  established  a  large  i^ant- 

lives  of  crime,  and  accomplished  great  good;  ing  interest  ten  years  before.    He  was  eleeted 

but  he  was  imfortunately  lacking  in  business  to  Congress  in  1849,  and  was  chosen  GovOnor 

tact  and  methodical  habits ;  and  thus,  though  of  Misnssippi  in  1867.    His  term  of  office  ez- 

he  was  conscious  of  his  integrity  and  strict  pired  in  1860,  and,  though  advanced  in  life,  he 

honesty  in  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  and  plunged  heart  and  soul  into  th^  contest,  of 

goods  received,  he  often  was  unable  to  give  a  which  ha  was  a  prominent  and  active  leader 

clear  and  intelligible  statement  in  detail  of  his  throughout  the  war. 

disbursements.     Some  of  the  papers  had,  in        Mareh  4. — ^LRrEVBB,  Rt.  Rev.  Pitsb  Paitl, 

consequence,  very  uijustly  denounced  him  as  a  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit;  died 

swindler,  which  he  certainly  was  not,  and  this  in  that  city,  aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native 

accusation,  operating  upon  a  sensitive  and  really  of  Belgium,  and  had  been  twenty-eigfat  years 

upright  nature,  so  distressed  him  as  to  bring  the  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
on .  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  from  which  he       Mc^ek  4.— -Sbwaxx,  Wxixiah  Babtlbtt,  aa 

died.  eminent  lawyer  and  editor  of  Maine ;  died  in 

Feh,  25. — ^VALronunB,  David  Thomas,  Clerk  Kennebunk,  Me.    He  was  bom  in  York,  Me., 

of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  and  an  December  18, 1782.    He  was  educated  at  Har- 

author ;  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  d8th  year  of  vard  University,  graduating  in  the  class  oi  180a, 

his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  studied  law  wit^  ChiefJnstice  Parker,  and 

and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  removed  to  New  settled  in  practice  in  Portland.    He  early  com- 

York,  and  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  menced  writing  for  the  press,  and  in  1828  be- 

grocery  business.    Remaining  in  this  place  for  came  the  editor  of  the  Portland  AdMrUMr^ 

six  years,  he  was  then  appointed  to  the  Marine  which  he  conducted  with  great  ability  for  fifteen 

Court.    Soon  after  this  he  acted  as  deputy  to  years.    He  represented  Portland  in  the  Maine 

General  Morton,  who  was  then  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  in  1815,  and  in  1828  became  a  men- 

Common  Council.     At  the  expiration  of  six  ber  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which 

years  he  superseded  General  Morton,  and  for  he  was  for  some  years  treasurer.     In  1837  he 

thirty-six  years  filled  that  important  position  returned  to  the  paternal  homestead  at  Keime- 

with  honor  and  fidelity.    In  1840,  pursuant  to  a  bunk,  where  he  afterward  resided.  * 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  he  com-        Mareh  6. — Clabe,  J.  Hsnbt,  M.  D.,  an  end- 

menced  the  annual  publication  of  a  Manual  of  nent  physician  and  author,  of  New  Jersey ; 

the  Corporation  of  New  York.    These  Manuals,  died  at  Montdair,  N.  J.    He  waa  bom  in 

twenty-five  in  number,  as  containing  many  of  Livingston,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1814,  graduated  at 

the  antiquities  of  that  city,  are  highly  valuable  the  New  York  University  in  1841,  atudied 

and  interesting.    In  1858  he  published  a  work,  medicine  in  New  York  and  in  Europe,  and, 

styled  "The  History  of  New  York,"  which  about  1846,  settled  in  Newark  in  the  practice 

traced  the  progress  of  the  metropolis  from  its  of  medicine.    He  ac<juired  gradually  a  high 

earliest  development,  through  the  various  stages  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  found  time 

of  hamlet,  vmage,  and  city — a  work  of  great  to  cultivate  physical  science  to  some  extant 

vialue  to  the  student  and  to  the  public  gen-  In  1866  he  published  a  volume  on  "  Sight  and 

erally.  Hearing,"  and  in  1861  another  on  the  "Med- 

Mareh  8.— MoWillie,  William,  a  political  ical  Topography  of  Newark  and  its  Vicinity." 

leader  in  Mississippi,  and  for  some  years  Gov-  His  abilities  were  appreciated  by  his  medical 

emor  of  the  State ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Kirk-  brethren,  and  for  some  years  he  was  president 

wood,  Madison  County,  Miss.,  aged  71  years,  of  the  Essex  County  Medical  Society.  ^ 

He  was  bom  near  Liberty  Hill,  Kershaw  Dis-       March  6.— Gillbitb,  Rev.  Crablbs,  D.  D.,    ' 

trict,  S.  C,  November  17, 1796.    His  early  edu-  an   Episcopal  clergyman  of  sound  learning, 

cation  was  acquired  in  that  vicinagej  and  he  was  deep  piety,  and  sterling  patriotism ;  died  sua- 
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denlj  at  Baltfanore,  aged  65  yean.     He  was  was  bora  in  Newbern,  N.  0.,  and  edacated  at 

born  in  Wmtonbnrj  (now  Bloomfield),  Hart-  Yale  OoUege,  New  Haven,  graduating  in  tbe 

ford  Oonnty,  Oonn.,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Ool«  class  of  1818.    He  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield 

lege,  Hartford,  and  was  for  some  time  professor  (Conn.)  Law  School,  but  for  some  years  did 

^  the  Virginia  State  High  School.    In  1848  he  not  seek  for  practice,  a  competent  fortune 

was  ordamed,  and  the  next  year  emigrated  to  rendering  that  unnecessary  until  some  reverses 

Texas,   and   became   Rector   of  St.  David's  in  business  changed  the  course  of  his  life.    He 

Ohurcb,  Austin,  and  President  of  St.  Paul's  then  resolved  to  devote  all  his  enei^es  to  his 

College,  a  flourishing  collegiate  school  which  profession.    Not  long  afterward,  he  was  apt 

be  had  founded.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  pointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Dis« 

he  was  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  old  flag,  trict  of  North  Carolina,  an  omce  which  he 

and,  though  he  had  previously  been  highly  es-  filled  for  many  years.    In  1826  he  was  ap* 

teemed  for  his  piety  and  activity  in  all  matters  pointed  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  State  in  cosdunction  with  his  classmate,  Hon. 

Episcopal  Church  in  Texas,  and  was  snlueoted  George   £.  Badger,  and   soon   bectfkne   sole 

at  once  to  the  most  bitter  persecution,  he  re-  holder  of  the  office  by  the  resignation  of  his 

mained  an  uncompromising  loyal   Unionist,  associate.    Four  volumes  of  law  and  two  of 

One  of  the  incidents  of  his  trials  was  his  refiisal  equity,  reports  were  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 

to  use  a  sentence  in  the  form  of  Confederate  that  capacity.  Receiving  in  middle  life,  by  the 

prayers  put  forth  by  Bishop  Gregg,  which  men-  death  of  an  unde,  the  care  of  a  large  estate, 

tioned  "the  unnatural  and  cruel  war  forced  the  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  on  his 

upon  us."    This  refusal  brought  down  on  him  plantation^  while  he  served  also  as  one  of  the 

the  force  of  uidust  prejudice  to  such  an  ex-  presiding  Justices  of  the  County  Court  of 

tent,  that  the  bishop,  who  was  one  of  his  Halifiu. 

parishioners,  with  all  his  interponng  infiuence,  March  7. — Townbsnd,  Mrs.  Haitrah,  a  col- 

scarcely  saved  him  from  being  hanged.   He  was  ored  woman,  formerly  a  slave  in  the  family  of 

obliged  to  refrain  from  his  pastoral  ftmctions  the  Bergens  at  Queens,  L.  I. ;  died  at  Queens, 

altogether,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  at  the  i^vanced  age  of  112  years.    She  was 

came   North  in  an  impoverished  condition,  bom   in   1757,    and   had   spent   her  whole 

After  a  year's  pastoral  charge  at  Steubenville,  life   with   the    family.      She    retained    her 

Ohio,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  and  General  memory  and  most  of  her  faculties  completely 

Agent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  till  a  few  days  before  her  death,  which  was 

Commission,  and  was  the  life  or  that  organiza-  caused  by  grief  for  the  death,  within  a  few 

tion.    His  death  was  the  result  of  disease  of  days  of  each  other,  of  two  of  the  Bergen 

the  heart,  and  was  without  a  moment's  pre-  brothers,  Luke  and  Schenck,  at  the  ages  of  77 

monition.  and  79  years. 

March  (^.^Shalbb,  Chablbs,  an  eminent  Mar^  8. — ^Miriav,  Flbtohsb,  a  centenarian 

lawyer    of  Pittsburg,    Pa.,    a    graduate   of  of  Westfield,  ^ddlesex  County,  Conn.;  died 

Union  Oollege   in  1809 ;  died  in  Pittsburg,  there,  aged  103  years. 

aged  about  79  years.  He  had  been  for  many  Mwrx^  9. — Olabk,  Mtbon,  an  active  and 
years  the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg  bar,  and  influential  citizen  of  Vermont;  died  at  lua 
had  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  Middle  residence  in  Manchester,  Vermont^  in  the 
and  Western  States  for  thorough  knowledge  of  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Hoosick, 
all  questions  of  land-titles  and  commercial  law.  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  T.,  September  12, 
He  was  for  some  years  a  judge  in  the  Httsburg  1790.  Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  the  tan- 
judicial  district,  and  we  believe  more  than  once  ning  business  in  Vermont,  and  after  a  few 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1847  as-  years  transferred  his  business  from  Bennington 
sooiated.  with  himself  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (At-  County  to  Manchester.  He  was  elected  one 
tomey-C^eneral  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  of  the  Assistant  Judges  of  the  Bennington 
Buchanan,  but  best  known  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  War  County  Court  in  1824^  and  was  twice  reelected. 
Secretary),  and,  as  a  junior  partner,  Mr.  Theo-  In  1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
doreUmbstratter,  and  the  firm  were  repeatedly  Council,  and  held  the  office  three  years, 
employed  by  the  Qovemment  in  important  During  the  four  years  from  1881  to  1884  he 
cases  of  land-titles,  such  as  those  involving  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Man- 
large  portions  of  California,  the  New  Almaden  Chester.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Ver*- 
mines,  the  controversy  known  then  and  long  mont  Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1868.  Li 
after  as  the  Erie  war,  etc  This  partnership  the  Senate  he  was  a  valuable  member  in  all 
continued  until  December,  1860,  when  Mr.  matters  pertaining  to  the  financial  affairs  of 
Stanton  was  called  into  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabi-  the  State.  Judge  Clark  was  active  in  pushing 
net  Judge  Shaler's  ambition  was  to  be  emi-  forward  the  construction  of  the  Western  Ver- 
nent  in  his  profession,  and  political  life  had  no  mont  Railroad  from  Rutland  to  Troy,  and  for 
charms  for  him.  several  years  had  the  management  of  the  road. 

Ma/rek  7. — ^DbvsbbxtZi  Thomas  P.,  a  dis-  March  9. — Cobitbn,  Chablbs  Rittezthousb, 

tingttished  jurist  and  legal  writer,  of  North  an  eminent  educator  and  writer  on  educational 

Carolina;  died  at  Ms  residence,  Connemara,  topics;  died  atHarrisburg,  Pa.,  aged  60  years. 

Halifax  County,  N.  C,  aged  76  years.     He  He  was  bom  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  June  5, 
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1809.    He  ^as  almost  wholly  self-taught,  and  month   College.     In   1846  Bowdoin   College 

it  was  only  by  great  exertion  and  sacnfioes  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.     He 

that  he  acquired  sufficient  education  to  teach  early  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 

a  small  district  school  in  Oivego,  N.  Y.,  in  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  Grand->Master 

1827,  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  a  month,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.    He  was  one' 

He  continued  teaching  for  several  years,  study-  of  the  original  members  of  the  antislavery 

ing  hard  at  every  interval  of  leisure,  and  from  party  in  Maine,  and  was  thoroughly  fearless  and 

want  of  means  compelled  to  borrow  his  text-  outspoken  in  his  advoca<^  of  its  doctrines, 

books.     In  1887  he  became  assistant  in  the  From  1846  to  1847  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 

Owego  Academy,  and  remained  there  about  Liberty  party  for  Governor,  and  received  from 

ten  years,  with  occasional  interruptions  from  six  to  nine  thousand  votes.   Of  his  large  fEunily 

ill  health  and  a  brief  attendance  on  the  State  — ^nine  sons  and  two  daughters — several  were 

Normal  SchooL    In  1848-^50,  he  was  president  distinguished  in  the  public  service,  Senator 

of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Fessenden,  who  also  died  during  the  year,  being 

in  1852-^  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  the  most  eminent. 

York  TMch&Ty  and  lectured  extensively  on  March  14.— Olaskb,  Stephext  T.,  a  jour- 
educational  topics.  In  the  latter  year  he  re-  nalist  for  about  thirty  years ;  died  at  Genoa, 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Italy,  aged  60  years.  He  was  bom  in  Port- 
Madison  University.  In  1854  he  took  charge  land.  Me.,  in  1819,  and,  before  his  migority, 
of  the  normal  and  mathematical  department  was  for  a  year  connected  editorially  with  the 
of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  Brad-  Portland  Adv^titer,  and  for  a  few  months 
ford  County,  Pa.,  and  from  1857  to' 1868  was  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Pittsburg  papers. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  same  county.  In  1840  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  asso- 
From  1868  to  1866  he  was  State  Superinten-  dated  with  the  ExpreM^  of  which  he  was  for 
dent  of  Schools  for  Pennsylvania,  having  pre-  some  years  a  considerable  owner.  In  1863 
viously  been  for  one  year  president  of  the  he  withdrew  from  the  JSstpreu,  and  became 
State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1866  he  was  commercial  editor  of  the  TribunSj  publishing 
elected  the  city  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  also  the  Golden  Hule^  the  national  organ  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  office  he  held  at  the  the  order  of  Odd  FdQows.  Always  indus- 
time  of  his  death.  trious  and  enterprising,  with  a  genius  for  hard 

March  10. — ^Ladd,  Mrs.  Jbbsmiah,  said  to  work,  he  had  impaired  his  health  to  such  an 

have  been  the  oldest  person  in  Connecticut;  extent  that,  in    September,  1868,  he    went 

died  in  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  aged  108  years  and  abroad  to  recruit,  but  was  taken  sick  in  Italy, 

9  months.  and  died  there  after  a  lingering  illness. 

March  13. — Fesbbkdsn,  General  Samxtsl,  an  March  15. — ^Polk,  Thomas  G.,  a  brother  of 

eminent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Maine ;  died  at  Lieutenant-General    Leonidas   rolk   ^iahop 

his  residence  near  Portland.  Maine,  in  the  Polk),  and  like  him  a  general  in  the  Confed- 

85th   year  of  his   age.     He   was   bom   in  erate  army  during;  the  late  war ;  died  at  Holly 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  July  16,  1784,  received  his  Springs,  Miss. 

early  education  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  and  March  16.  —  Babstow,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  eigh-  General  Wilson,  a  brave  officer  of  vcdun- 
teen,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  1^6.  teers,  w;ho  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
He  studied  law  with  Ju^ge  Dana,  of  Fryeburg,  late  war,  successively  on  the  staffs  of  M<gor- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  com-  Generals  Dix  and  Hooker,  and  subsequently 
menced  practice  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Chief  Commissary  of  Musters  of  the  Depart- 
where,  in  spite  of  formidable  competition,  he  ment  of  the  East;  died  in  New  York  City, 
early  took  high  rank  as  a  lawyer.  In  1815  aged  89  years.  He  served  from  the  first  year 
and  1816  Mr.  Feasenden  was  a  representative  of  the  war  until  its  dose  with  zeal  and  ability, 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  Maine  entering  the  service  as  a  lieutenant,  and,  pass- 
being  then  a  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  ing  through  the  successive  grades,  attained 
1818  and  1819  represented  his  county  in  the  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  When 
Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  elected  about  mustered  out,  or  soon  afterward,  he  was  ap- 
this  time  m^or-general  of  the  Twelfth  Divis-  pointed  Assistant  Appraiser  of  the  port  under 
ion  of  Massiodiusetts  militia,  and  held  the  Mr.  McElrath,  and  in  his  civil  office'  Mly  sus- 
office  for  fourteen  years.  In  1822  he  removed  tained  the  character  for  ability  and  integrity 
to  Portland,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  which  he  bad  gained  in  the  military  service, 
with  the  late  Thomas  Amory  Deblois,  which  March  18.— -JPhxlps,  Gut  Rowlahd,  M.  D., 
contiDued  for  almost  forty  years,  his  son,  a  physician,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Daniel  W.  Fessenden,  being  admitted  a  partner  life  insurance  business  in  this  country;  died 
in  1854.  This  law  firm  had  a  very  high  repu-  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  67  years.  He  was 
tation  for  ability  and  character,  especially  in  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  April  1,  1602,  edn- 
cases  of  admiralty  and  commercial  law,  cated  in  his  native  town,  and  took  his  medical 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  1828  Gen-  degree  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale 
eral  Fessenden  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  College  in  1825.  He  commenced  praoftioe  in 
Maine  Historical  Society,  and  overtures  were  New  York  City,  but  two  years  later  returned 
made  to  him  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Dart-  to  Simsbury,  where  he  had  a  large  practice 
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for  ten  years,  when  he  remored  to  Hartford^  Darlington  Railroad,  which  office  he  held  at 

and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  hat  in  the  time  of  his  death. 

1845  hegan  to  devote  his  attention  to  life  in-  March  28. — ^Rrhikotost.  Rev.  Stephest,  a 

snrance,  and  in  1846  seoored  the  charter  of  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  eminent  for  his 

the  Oonneoticat  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com-  ahuity  and  success  in  the  ministry ;  died  in 

pany,  of  whidi  he  was  the  first  secretary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  65  years.     He  was 

and  afterward  president  till  his  death.     He  originally  a  Methodist  clergyman,,  and  for  twen- 

had  signed,  as  president  or  secretary,  97,000  ty  years  was  a  popular  and  influential  preacher 

policiesiy  and  paid  $8,000,000  in  losses.    The  in  the  itinerancy.    In  1848,  while  pastor  of  St. 

remarkable  success  of  life  insurance  in  Amer*  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Lowell, 

ioa  is  largdy  due  to  the  tact,  energy,  and  in-  Mass.,  he  was  led  to  inyestigate  the  views  of 

dvistry  of  Dr.  Phelps,  who  led  the  way  in  the  Baptists,  and  a  few  months  later  witiidrew 

which  thousands  have  successfully  followed.  from  the  Methodist  Church  and  united  with 

March  21. — Lawbenox,  Colonel  Timothy  the  Baptists.  Soon  after,  he  published  a  little 
BioxLow,  an  American  diplomatist,  late  Con-  volume  entitled  '^Reasons  for  becoming  a  Bap- 
su]-Greneral  to  Italy;  died  m  Washington  City,  tist,"  which  has  had  an  immense  sale,  and  has 
aged  42  years.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  been  translated  into  several  European  Ian- 
late  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  was  bom  in  Bos-  guages.  This  was  followed  by  '^A  Defence  of 
ton,  November  22,  1826.  He  was  fitted  for  restricted  Communion,"  which  also  had  a  wide 
coUege  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  circulation.  Mr.  Bemington  was  successively 
University  in  1846,  and  subsequently  passed  pastor  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
several  years  in  travelling  in  Europe.  In  and  Boston,  and  was  very  successfiil  in  each  of 
1849  he  went  to  England,  and  was  an  at-  these  fields,  two  thousand  and  eighty-three  per- 
taoh6  to  the  American  Legation  in  London,  sons  having  united  with  the  churches  of  which 
not  only  daring  the  time  Abbott  Lawrence  he  was  pastor  during  his  labors  among  them, 
was  American  minister,  but  until  1855,  when  Mcuxh  24. — ^Pombbot,  Bev.  Swan  L.,  D.  D., 
his  father^s  death  called  him  home.  In  1862  a  Congregational  clergTman  and  scholar;  died 
he  was  appointed  Consul-General  to  Italy,  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  aged  70  years.  He  was 
and  filled  the  position  in  a  manner  to  receive  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  of  An- 
•  the  warm  regard  of  all  who  had  official  or  dover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  corn- 
friendly  intercourse  with  him.  The  deafhess  pleted  his  course  in  1824.  He  was  settled  for 
of  Colonel  Lawrence  prevented  his  taking  an  some  years  as  a  pastor  in  Portland,  Me.,  and 
active  part  during  the  war  in  the  military  was  called  thence  to  a  secretaryship  of  the 
service  of  his  country  in  aid  of  the  Union.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
His  personal  influence  and  his  purse  greatly  Missions.  He  displayed  great  ability  and  en- 
aided  the  loyal  cause,  however,  during  the  ergy  in  this  position  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
oivil  war.  After  passing  a  month  with  his  terminated  his  connection  with  it  about  1860. 
English  friends,  he  embarked  for  home  about  He  had  not  since,  we  believe,  had  any  pastoral 
BIX  weeks  before  his  death,  and  was  received  charge. 

with  great   cordiality.     Having  business   at  March  26. — Cboppeb,  Mrs.  Hbstbb,  a  cente- 

Washington,  he  went  there  in  season  to  wit-  narian  of  New  York  City;  died  there,  aged  102 

ness  the  inauguration  services,  and  took  the  years, 

disease  which  resulted  in  his  death.  March  27. — ^Milleb,  Samuel,  said  to  have 

M<»rch  21. — ^MioFABLAir,  Axlak,  an  enter-  been  the  richest  man  in  Virginia,  died  near 
prising  and  wealthy  lawyer  and  railroad  presi-  Lynchburg,  Campbell  County,  Va.  Mr.  Mil- 
dent  of  South  Carolina;  died  in  Charleston,  ler*s  fortune  was  the  result  of  his  own  exertions, 
S.  0.,  aged  about  49  years.  He  was  a  native  and  he  possessed  so  large  a  comprehension  of 
of  Greenock,  Scotland,  but  migrated  to  this  commercial  afflftirs,  that,  though  living  in  per- 
country  in  his  youth,  and  graduated  at  the  Col*  feet  seclusion  on  his  £ftrm,  he  operated  freely 
lege  of  Kew  Jersey  in  18^  with  the  highest  In  aU  the  great  centres  of  trade ;  and,  though 
honors  of  his  class.  He  studied  law  with  the  his  estate  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  late 
late  James  L.  Petigm,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  waa  war,  he  left  somewhat  more  than  three  mill- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847^  and  practised  his  ion  dollars.  Only  two  particulars  of  the  dis- 
profession  in  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  for  some  years  position  of  his  property  have  transpired :  the 
with  great  success.  He  inherited  a  large  for«  bequest  of  $198,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
tune  from  an  unde,  and,  befcnre  the  breaking  female  orphan  asylum  in  Lynchburg,  and  of 
out  of  the  war,  he  waa  a  very  extensive  planter,  (100,000  to  found  a  chair  of  agriculture  in  the 
owning  several  hundred  slaves  and  a  large  body  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville, 
of  land.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  March  28, — ^Pbinoe,  Willulx  B.,  a  noted 
great  eneigy,  and  much  public  spirit.  He  waa  gardener,  florist,  and  nurseryman,  of  Flushing, 
very  active  in  developing  the  resources  of  L.  L,  author  of  several  works  on  plants,  trees. 
South  Carolina,  and  in  promoting  its  system  etc. ;  died  there,  aged  74  years.  He  was  espe- 
of  internal  improvements.  He  was  at  one  cially  notewortiiy  as  the  originator  of  the 
time  prendent  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  '^Morus  Multicaulis'*  speculation  in  1836-^87, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  resigning  this  position  by  which  so  many,  and  himself  among  the 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Cheraw  and  number,  were  made  bankrupts. 
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Mwtk  28. — ^Thompson,  Thomas,  a  wealthy,  sDoh  daring  the  Florida  War.     From  1848 

beneTolent,    but    eccentric    art  connoiBsenr;  to  1846  he  was  Btationed  at  West  PoiBt  as 

died  in  New  York  Oity,  aged  71  years.    He  one  of 'the  militmy  instructors.   When  tJie  war 

was  born  in  Boston,  Angnst  27, 1798,  fitted  for  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  became  lientca- 

college  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  graduated  ant-colonel  <^  New-Tork  Yolnnteera,  distiii- 

at  Harvard  University  in  1817,  stadied  theology  gnishing  himself  for  his  defence  of  La  Pas,  in 

with  Bev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Ohanning,  bat  soon  relin-  Lower  Oalifomia,  and  reoeiving  his  oonunis- 

qoished  the  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  sion  as  captain  in  the  regular  service  for  Us 

tne  fine  arts.    His  first  collection  of  pictures,  conduct  on  that  oecamon.    May  14,  1861,  he 

said  to  have  been  the  finest  in  Boston  at  that  was  made  a  mcgor,  and  during  the  last  war 

time,  was  burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  served  with  distinction,  beooming  lientenaDt- 

Tremont  Temple,  in  March,  1852.    It  was  val-  colonel  in  July,  1868,  and  oolonei  of  artillery 

ued  at  $92,000.    After  the  fire  he  set  himself  in  August  of  the  same  year.    March  18,  I860, 

the  task  of  replacing  it,  and   succeeded  in  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general    in    the 

making  a  coUeotion  of  very  great  value,  em-  United  States  Army  for  gallant  and  meritorious 

l»racing  the  best  works  of  most  of  oar  Amer-  services  at  the  capture  of  Petersbuiig. 

lean  artists  and  many  very  choice  foreign  pic-  Aj^l  4. — ^Faibfaz,   Oharlbs  Sitowskh,  a 

tures.    This  collection,  which  had  been  piled  descendant  of  the  last  Lord  Fidrfaz ;  died  in 

up  in  a  warehouse  in  Boston  for  years,  was  Baltimore,  aged  40  years.    He  was  bom  at 

brought  to  New  York  in  January,  1870,  and  Vaucluse,  Fairfax   County,  Ya.,   in   Mardi, 

its  value  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  dol-  1829,  and  became  entitled  to  the  baroBetcy 

lars.    He  possessed,  aside  from  this,  an  estate  upon  the  death  of  his  great-grand&ther^  Bev. 

of  about  ^900,000,  and  lived  very  quietly  in  Bryan  Fairfax,  in  1846 ;  but  neither  his  imme- 

Boston  (having  never,  it  is  said,  been  on  a  rail-  diate  ancestry  nor  himself  laid  claims  to  the 

car  or  steamboat  in  his  life)  till  about  ten  years  title,  having  become  too  thoroughly  imbued 

ago.    He  had  a  wife,  but  no  children,  and  had  with  American  sentiments.    Some  years  ago 

made  a  will  bequeathing  his  entire  estate  to  he  removed  to  CaJifomia,  where,  in  1864,  he 

constitute  a  fhnd,  after  his  wife's  death,  the  in-  served  as  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

come  of  which  should  be  appropriated  for  the  tives,  and  subsequently  ft>r  five  years  as  clerk 

sole  use  of  poor  needlewomen  of  Boston.    But  of  the  Supreme  Court.    He  was  ohairman  of 

the  action  of  l^e  Boston  assessors,  in  taxing  his  the  Oalifomia  delegation  to  the  Democratic 

property  and  pictures  more  highly  than  he  National  Oonvention,  which  assembled  in  Kew 

thought  was  just,  so  displeased  him  that  he  re-  York  in  July,  1868. 

moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  shut  up  his  April  6. — Bbakman,    Dasixl  Pkkdkkick, 

house  and  pictures,  and  never  visited  the  city  the  last  surviving  soldier  of  the  BevoluHon  on 

again.    He  also  cancelled  his  will,  and  made  the  pension  list ;  died  at  SanduAy,  Oattarangns 

another,  bequeathing  his  property  in  the  same  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  109  years  and  6  montts. 

way  for  the  use  of  needlewomen  in  Brattle-  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1760,  but  in 

boro,yt.,  and  Bhinebeck,N.Y.,  in  equal  shares,  early  childhood  removed  with  his  parents  to 

Ma/rth  80. — ^Bowie,  Thomas  C,  an  engineer ;  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  and  in  1778 

engaged  in  constructing  the  North  Missouri  was  enrolled  in  the  militia.  In  1845  he  removed 

Railroad^was  killed  by  falling  into  a  cellar  in  to  Cattaraugus  County.   Hehyed  86  years  with 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    He  was  bom  in  Maryland,  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  age  of  165  years.   In 

was  a  nephew  of  Beverdy  Johnson  and  of  1867  Congress  passed  a  special  act,  giving  him 

Cdin  Bowie,  present  Governor  of  Maryland,  a  pension  of  $600  dtuing  the  remainder  of  his 

and  had  been,  until  recently,  connected  with  U&.    He  was  a  member   of  the  Lutheran 

the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Church. 

April  2. — LosD,  Rev.  Jebemiah  S.,  D.  D.,  a  April  6. — ^MnxBR,  Bev.  Gsosob  B.,  D.  D., 
Beformed  (Dutch)  clergyman  of  decided  ability  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theolo- 
and  devotion ;  died  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  gical  Seminary  at  Hartwiok,  N.  Y.,  and  aa  au- 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  thor  of  high  repute;  died  at  Hartwiok,  aged 
of  Brooklyn,  N. Y.,  and  ^^uate  of  Union  Col-  about  68  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  fin- 
lege,  in  the  class  of  1886,  and,  after  being  set-  guist,  and  highly  suooessftil  as  a  teaioher,  mod- 
tied  for  some  years  at  Montville  and  at  Greggs-  est  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  but  pow- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  erM  in  his  influence  for  good.  His  influence 
Beformed  Church  in  Harlem,  in  1848,  and  had  in  the  churches  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
been  their  honored  and  snccessftd  pastor  for  was  wide-spread  and  eminently  benefioiaL 
twenty-one  years.  April  6.r— Odkabd,  Sir  Edwabd,  fw  nearly 

April  4. — ^BuBTON,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  thirty  years  agent  of  the  Gunard  line  of  British 

Henbt  S.,  Colonel  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A.,  steamers ;  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease,  at  his 

commandant  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport ;  died  residence,  in  New  York,  aged  58  years.    He 

there  of  apoplexy,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  was  bom  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sooti%  January  1, 

native  of  New  York,  but  entered  West  Point  1816,  and  was  educated  in  that  province.    His 

m  18S5  as  a  cadet  from  Vermont,  and  grad-  father,  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  was  made  a  baronet 

uated  in  1839  with  the  commission  of  second  in  1849,  for  the  enei^  ttad  ability  displayed  in 

lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  serving  as  devising  and  carrying  out  his  system  of  Atlan- 
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^  steamsMps ;  and  upon  hu  death,  in  1865,  ordained  Jane  10,  1835,  over  the  Oongrega- 

hia  aon  Edward  snooeeded  to  his  title.  tional  Ohnroh  in  Nantucket,  Maas.,  where  he 

April  7. — ^NsaaiTT,  Gbobab  F.,  an  eminent  remained .  nntil  1839,   when  the  state  of  his 

pint6r,a6  wellasapnblisher,  and  author;  died  health  led  him  to  resign,  and  he  undertook 

m  New  York,  aged  61  years.    For  upward  of  for   a  year   the  agency   for  the  American 

forty  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  Board   of    Commissioners   of   Foreign   Mis- 

of  printing,  engraring,  and  lithographing,  by  sions  in  the  Western  States.   From  December  9, 

which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  He  was  1841,  to  November  5, 1845,  he  was  pastor  of  the 

an  honorary  member  of  the  Typographical  So-  Congregational  Church  in  Bucksport,  Me.  Afber 

oiety^  for  the  interests  of  which  he  manifested  a  brief  ministry  to  the  first  Congregational 

an  earnest  sympathy.     He  had  been  for  some  Church  in  Cincmnati,  he  was  installed  in  1846 

years,  also,  a  publisher  of  ooasional  pamphlets  as  pastor  of  the  Hi^  Street  Congregational 

and  books,  as  well  as  of  the  Printer,  a  journal  Church,  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  he  continued 

devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  printmg  profes-  until  May,  1852.    From  1853  to  1858,  Mr. 

sion.    He  edited  this  periodioal,  and  occasion-  Breed  was  financial  Agent  of  Tale  College, 

ally  contributed  to  the  press  other  essays  and  and  for  the  next  five  years  pastor  at  Southboro\ 

treatises,  all  marked  by  great  ability,  clearness,  Mass.    For  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  Mb  life 

and  precision  of  thought.     Under  the  new  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 

laws  for  the  reduction  of  postage,  twelve  or  Church  in  Bayimam,  Mass. 

fifteen  years  since,  he  furnished  for  several  April  12.— -Johnson,  Bksjamts  P.,  a  distin- 

yearsthe  postage-stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  guished  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer; 

to  the  Po0t-O£ttce  Department.  died  in  Albauv,  N.  Y.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 

April  8. — ^Nichols,  General  William  A.,  U.  age.  He  was  bom  in  Canaan,  Columbia  Coun- 
S.  A.,  a^atant-general  Military  Department  of  ty,  N.  Y.,  November  80,  1798,  graduated  at 
the  Ifissonri ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  about  Union  College,  in  1818,  studied  law  at  Hudson, 
51  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  for  many 
from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  1884;  Assembly  from  1827-'80,  President  of  the  State 
graduated  in  1888,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  Agricultural  Society  in  1845,  and  Correspond- 
in  the  Second  Artillery,  and  was  appointed  ing  Secretary  of  the  same  from  1847  to  1869. 
assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  in  Novem-  He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  International 
ber  fbllowing;  In  1844,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Exhibition  at  London,  in  1851  and  1862,  and 
first  lieutenant  During  the  Mexican  War  he  through  life  was  actively  interested  in  the  pro- 
served  with  distinction,  first  as  an  aide-de-camp  motion  of  agriculture.  He  had  written,  besides 
on  the  staff  ot  Gtoeral  Quitman,  and  after-  his  very  able  reports,  many  excellent  essays 
ward  as  acdng  assistant  adjutant-general  on  and  papers  on  agricultural  subjects, 
that  of  General  Garland*  He  participated  in  April  18. — Aiksst,  Bev.  Shjls,  D.  D.,  a  Con- 
the  battle  of  Monterey,  September  28,  1846,  gregationalist  clergyman  of  marked  ability ; 
and  was  brovetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meri-  died  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  aged  70  years.  He 
torious  conduct  in  that  action.  In  the  battle  of  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
Ohurubnsco,  he  also  distinguished  himself^  and  class  of  1825 ;  a  tutor  in  the  same  college  from 
wasbrevettedm^orforgaUantryatMdUnodel  1825  to  1828;  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Bey.  He  was  appointed  assistant  a4jutant-gen-  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  remained  tiiere 
ertd,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  July  29, 1852.  He  until  1886,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  August  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  whi(^ 
3, 1861,  and  served  throughout  the  War  for  the  he  continued  till  1849,  when  he  accepted  a 
Union  in  the  Acfjutant-General's  Department,  call  from  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
being  promoted  to  be  colonel,  June  1,  1864,  Rutland,  Yt,  and  remamed  in  charge  of  that 
and  brevetted  brigadier-generat  September  24,  church  till  1866,  when,  from  failing  health,  he 
1864.     The  additional  distinction  of  major-  resigned,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Rutland 

Sneral  by  brevet  was  bestowed  upon  him  till  his  death.    In  1852  the  University  of  Yer- 

aroh  18,  1865.    Attached  to  the  army  head-  mont  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 

qnarters  throughout  the  late  war,  bis  services,  of  D.  D.    He  published  several  occasional  ser- 

though  important,  were  not  of  a  character  mons  and  addresses,  but,  we  believe,  no  work 

to  enable  him  to  gain  much  popular  distino-  of  considerable  magnitude, 

tion,  and,  as  he  sought  no  volunteer  command,  April  14. — Clajbk,  Rev.  Iohabod,  D.  D.,  a 

bat  was  content  with  the  military  duties  of  the  Baptist  clergyman  of  «reat  energy  and  execu- 

staff  of  the  army,  his  fame  never  kept  pace  tive  talent ;  died  in  Lockport,  Illinois^  aged 

with  his  rank.  about  65  years.    He  commenced  his  mmistry 

April  12. — ^Bbesd,  Rev.  William  James,  a  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was  a  pas- 

Oongreffationalist  clergyman,  for  some  y^ars  tor  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  important 

financial  agent  of  Yale  College;  died  at  West  towns  of  Lockport,  Batavia,  Le  Roy,  JSrock- 

Tauaton,  Mass.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  port,  etc,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State ; 

in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  10,  1809 ;  graduated  at  but,  about  1850,  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he 

Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1881,  and  at  An-  was  pastor  at  Galena,  Rockford  (for  eleven 

dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1884.    He  was  years),  and  Springfield,  and  was  for  two  years 
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the  Greneral  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  the  Superintendent  with  Mr.  Thornton  Johnson,  of 

State.    He  was  very  widely  known  and  highly  Kentucky  Military  Institute  at  Harrodsbnrg, 

esteemed  throughout  the  Northwest  1854-'d6,  and  in  entire  charge  of  it  from  1856 

April  15. — Atbb,  Dr.  Bksjamux^  a  Bepubli-  to  1861.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Professor 
can  politician  and  legislator  of  Jefferson  Coun-  of  Mathematics  in  Lehigh  Uniyersity,  which 
ty,  Ga. ;  was  murdered  near  his  home.  He  was  position  he  held  till  his  death, 
about  69  years  old,  and  at  his  death  was  the  April  IS.-^-Obbibon,  Bev.  James  H.,  a  Pres- 
senior  member  of  the  G^rgia  Legislature.  He  byterian  der^man,  for  nineteen  years  a  mis- 
had  recently  returned  from  Washington,  D.  O.,  sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Lidia ;  £ed 
where  he  had  been  with  other  members  of  both  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  aged  about  45  years.  He  was 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  delegation  to  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Jef- 
secure  the  early  recognition  of  the  State  by  ferson  College  and  of  Princeton  Theological 
Congress.  Seminary,  and  went  out  to  India  in  1849. 

April  15. — ^Day,  Timothy  C,  a  Bepublioan  After  nineteen  years  of  constant  and  wearing 

politician  of  Ohio ;  died  in  Cincinnati,  of  con-  labor,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  March, 

sumption,    aged   about  49   years.     He  was  1869,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 

elected  to  Congress  from  the  first  Ohio  dis-  died  from  a  sudden  attack  of  bilious  colic 

triot  in  1854,  on  the  Anti-Nebraska  ticket,  by       April  19. — Mitohsix,  Professor ^  an 

8,274  minority,  and  served  from  December,  eminent  mathematician,  a  member  of  the  So- 

1855,  to  March,  1867.    On  the  formation  of  the  ciety  of  Friends,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

Bepublican  party,  in  1855,  he  united  with  it,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yassar  College, 

and  was   active  in   promoting   its  interests  Poughkeepsie ;  died  there,  aged  76  years.    He 

thenceforward.  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  teacher  in  Nan- 

April  15. — ^Emebson,  Charles  Noble,  As^  tucket,  Mass.,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 

sessor  of  Internal  Bevenue,  Tenth  Massachusetts  to  the  study  and  practice  of  astronomy,  and 

District ;  died  ia  New  York  City,  aged  48  years,  trained  his  daughter,  Was  Maria  Mltchdl,  now 

He  was  bom  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  February  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Yassar  College, 

6,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  and  one  of  the  best  praotioa)  astronomers  in 

1840 ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  United  States,  in  inat  science.  She  was  for 

there;  served  in  the  late  war,  advancing  to  the  many  years  an  assLstant  in  his  school,  and  a 

rankofmijorof  volunteers;  was  appointed  As-  coOperator  with   her  father  in  his  &vorite 

sessor  of  Internal  Bevenue,  1865,  prepared  and  study — ^and  discoTcred  a  comet  and  several 

published  a  valuable  manual  called  the  '*Bev-  asteroids  at  Nantucket, 

enue  Guide,"  published  in  1867,  and  died  on  April  20. — ^DtKHL,  Bev.  Mtohaet.,  D.  D.,  a 

hisretnmfromNa8sau,N.  Providence,  whither  Lutheran  clergyman,    ProfBssor   of  Ancient 

he  had  been  for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  Languages  and  Literature  in  Wittenberg  Col- 

Aprill6. — ^MoBG  Air,  Colonel  Edwin  Wbioht,  lege,  Springfield,  0.;  died  there,  aged  about 
Professor  ofMaliiemaiics  in  Lehigh  University,  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  died  in  Bethlehem,  aged  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College  and  Theolo- 
52  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gical  Seminary,  teachingibr  a  tune  while  pros- 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  from  that  ecuting  his  studies  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.  He 
State  m  1838,  graduating  third  in  his  dass  in  was  called  to  his  professorship  at  Wittenberg 

1837.  He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant.  College  almost  immediately  after  the  oomple- 
Second  Artillery,  July  1, 1887;  served  in  the  tion  of  his  theological  course,  and  continued  in 
Florida  War  in  1837-88,  and  superintended,  in  that  position  till  Ms  death.  He  was  also,  during 

1838,  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  greater  part  of  his  career  as  prc^easor, 
Georgia  to  the  West';  was  promoted  to  be  pastor  of  two  Lutheran  churches  in  the  vicin- 
first  lieutenant  of  Second  Artillery  in  July,  ity  of  Springfield.  He  also  prepared  a  volnme 
1838,  and  from  that  time,  till  May,  1889,  was  of  ^^MemoirsandBemainsofBev.  Dr.  Keller," 
on  the  northern  frontier  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  dur-  the  first  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  and* 
ing  the  Canadian  disturbances.  He  resigned,  contributed  largely  to  the  Lutheran  periodical 
May  81,  1839,  and  was  immediately  employed  press. 

as  principal  Assistant  State  Engineer  of  the  April  20. — Bakbolph,  Bobsbt  B.,  a  lieuten- 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  '  ant  of  the  Navy,  dismissed  by  President  Jack* 

extended  public  works,  until  the  close  of  1846.  son,  and  famous  in  history  as  the  man  who 

In  April,  1847,  he  was  reappointed  as  an  ofiicer  pulled  tiie  President's  nose ;  died  in  Wash- 

of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  wititi  the  rank  of  migor,  logton,  D.  C,  aged  78  years.    He  had  entered 

Eleventh  Infantry.    He  served  throughout  the  the  Navy  early,  had  been  gradually  advanced 

Mexican  War,  1847-'48,  being  promoted  in  Sep-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  under  Deca- 

tember,  1847,  lieutenant-ccMonel,  Thirteenth  tnr  had  done  good  service  to  the  country. 

Infantry,  and  on  the  81st  July,  1848,  was  dis-  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  Bandolph  of  Boan- 

banded.  Betuming  to  civil  life,  he  was  Superin-  oke.    His  dismission  from  thie  service  was  un- 

tendent  of  the  Western  Military  Institute  at  justifiable,  and,  whether  directed  by  Jackson 

Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  from  1849  to  1851 ;  Chief  En-  from  misapprehension,  or  from  personal  preju- 

gineer,  Shelby  Bailroad,  1852-'64 ;  Vice-Presi-  dice,  is  unknown.    Bandolph,  having  ascer- 

dent,  Shelby  CoUege,  Ky.,  1853-'54 ;  Joint  tained  that  it  was  done  by  special  order  of  the 
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President,  repidred  to  Alexandria,  and,  going  Diatriot,  May  22, 1867.    Few  young  men  have 

on  board  a  steamer  on  which  General  Jaokson  aooompliahed  so  mnch  in  a  brief  life,  or  done 

was,  walked  up  to  the  general  in  the  cabin,  their  work  bo  uniformly  well,  as  this  aooom- 

pulled  his  nose,  and,  before  any  one  could  issue  plished  jyoung  engineer, 

a  process  for  his  arrest,  e8o«>ed  beyond  the  April  28. — ^Rttshmobb,  Wiluam  0.,  a  dia- 

jarisdiction  of  the  county.    He  was  a  fugitive  tinguished  oitiien  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  President 

for  a  couple  of  years,  but  then  returned  to  the  of  the  Atlantic  Bank,  Treasurer  South  Side 

District,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.    The  Railroad   Company,    and   Be^^rar   of   the 

act  spoiled  his  prospects  for  any  €k>vemment  Brooklyn  City  Kaihroad  Company ;  was  killed 

position.    When,  thirty  years  after,  Secretary  by  an  accident  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  at 

Floyd  made  him  Snperbitendent  of  the  Wash*  Willow  Tree,  near  Jamaica,  L«  I.   His  age  was 

ington  Armory,  President  Buchanan  ordered  61  years. 

his  dismisaal  at  once,  out  of  regard  to  Jack-  April  26. — Hoopbb,  Jomr,  an  eminent  bota- 

son's  memory.  nist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  died  in  that  city,  aged 

April  22.---JoHHsosr,  Colonel  Bobxrt,  son  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  Oxford,  England, 

and  former  priTate  secretary  of  ex-President  but  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  thirty 

Johnson;  died  suddenly  at  Greenville,  Ten-  years,  and  had  been  during  the  whole  of  that 

nessee.  time  engaged  with  unremitting  zeal  inthepro- 

April  28. — ^MoAuESTKB,  Major  and  Brevet  motion  of  natural  science.  To  his  researches 
Brigadier-General  UiLxa  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  study,  in  oomunction  with  the  labors  of 
and  skilful  army  officer,  who  rendered  great  the  late  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and  Prof. 
service  to  the  Union  Army  in  the  late  war  as  Harvey,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  science  is 
an  engineer ;  died  suddenly  at  Buffalo^  aged  84  mainly  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  the  marine  alges.  His  splendid  collection  of 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  from  these,  the  most  complete  yet  made  of  our  ma- 
Michigan.  He  was  graduated  in  1856,  ranking  rine  flora,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Long  Island 
third  in  his  class,  and  was  immediately  assigned  Historical  Sodety,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
with  brevet  rank  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  active  member  from  its  organieation. 
becoming  fioll  second-lieutenant  in  that  corps  April  26. — ^Posr,  MnmrsN,  M.  D.,  an  eml- 
in  December,  1856.  He  served  on  engineering  nent  physician  and  author,  of  Kew  York  City ; 
duty  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  fortifi-  died  there  in  the  61st  year  of  hia  age.  Dr. 
cations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Florida  to  Post  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  June  28, 
New  York,  till  May,  1861,  being  promoted  to  a  1808,  sraduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1828, 
first-lieutenancy  in  the  Engineer  Corps  in  May  studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
of  that  year.  During  the  war  he  was  engaged  phia,  was  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Valentine 
in  engineering  duty  mostly  as  Chief  Engineer  Mott,  and  after  receivmg  his  medical  degree 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  went  to  Paris,  and  completed  his  studies  under 
Potoihac,  till  October  80, 1862,  being  in  all  the  the  instruction  of  Baron  Louis  Broussais  and 
important  battles  of  that  army  and  winning  others.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
two  brevets ;  from  October  80,  1862,  to  Apri^  translated  an  able  French  Treatise  on  Auscul- 
1863,  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  tation  and  Percussion,  and  was  largely  instru« 
of  Ohio,  fortifyiilg  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  mental  in  promoting  the  study  of  physical 
and  providing  bridge-trains  for  the  Western  diagnosis.  He  soon  attained  a  good  and  lucra- 
armies ;  and  in  June  and  July  was  Chief  Engl-  tive  practice,  and  for  twenty-six  years  past  had 
neer  in  the  siege  of  Yioksburg.  On  the  8d  of  been  the  medical  examiner  of  the  New  York 
March,  1863,  he  was  promoteid  to  be  captain  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company,  a  position 
in  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  in  September  of  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
that  year  called  to  West  Point  as  Assistant .  sion,  quick  discernment,  and  skill  in  ready 
Professor  of  Engineering.  On  the  15th  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Post  ranked  very  high  in  his 
July,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the  diseases  of  the 
of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  chest,  and  outside  of  his  profession  was  a  man 
and  in  that  capacity  was  engaged  in  the  mUi-  of  wide  and  generoua  literary  culture. 
tary  operations  for  the  rdluction  of  forts  April  27, — ^MoClobket,  Henbt,  a  Ne w  York 
Gaines  and  Morgan,  at  the  moutJi  of  MobOe  Journalist  of  considerable  ability;  died  in  Flat- 
Bay,  in  July  and  August,  1864^  and  the  siege,  bush,  L.  I.,  aged  about  40  years.  He  was  a 
capture,  and  storming  of  Spanish  Fort  and  native  of  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  the  United 
Fort  Blakeley,  Mobile,  in  ApriL  1865.  For  States  about  twenty  years  since.  He  was  edi- 
his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  here  he  tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Bogle  for  several  years, 
wfia  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  but  early  in  the  late  war  his  articles  were  so 
U.  S.  A.,  and  subsequently  to  the  war  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Qovemment,  that  he 
assigned  to  duty,  and  the  construction  of  de-  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  f^om  that 
fences  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  and  New  Or-  paper.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
leans,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  law,  and  was  elected  City  Clerk  of  Brooklyn 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  He  was  commissioned  for  two  terms,  becoming  also  political  editor 
Buuor  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  March  7, 1867,  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mwewry^  He  had 
and  appointed  Engineer  of  the  8th  Light-house  been  for  two  years  past  reporter  for  the  Court 
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of  Sessions.    In  the  antiunn  of  1868  Ms  mind  tonal  District,  was  murdered  in  Warren  Conn- 

give  way,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Insane  ty,  Ga.,  aged  about  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of 

ospital  at  Flatbnsh,  where  be  died.   His  abili-  Warren  County,  and  had  resided  ther«  through 

ties  in  other  relations  than  those  of  politics  life.    He  had  been  for  many  years  a  Baptist 

were  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  Board  of  £dn-  minister,  and  had  long  preached  acceptably  in 

cation  and  elsewhere  he  did  the  community  his  own  county*  His  private  character  was  irre- 

good  service.  proachable,  and  he  had  been  through  the  war 

April  — . — Wise,  Oaptain  HnmT  ArousTus.  a  stanch  Bepublican  and  Unionist,  and  on  the 

United  States  Navy,  an  accomplished  naval  reconstruction  of  Qeorgia  had  been  eleeted  a 

officer,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  from  State  S^ator.    He  was  one  of  a  delegation 

1863  to  1867,  and  author;  died  at  Naples,  sent  by  the  Legislature  to  Washington,  to  urge 

Italy,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  Brook-  the  complete  legal  reconstruction  of  the  State, 

lyn,  N.  I.,  May  12, 1819,  entered  the  Navy  as  The  sending  of  this  delegation  had  roused  the 

midshipman  in  1838,  served  on  the  ooast  of  hostility  of  a  considerable  class  in  the  State, 

Florida  during  the  Seminole  War,  became  a  lieu-  and  one  of  their  papers  had  opmdy  recom- 

tenant  in  1846,  served  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  mended  that  every  member  of  it  '*  should  per- 

in  Oalifomia,  and  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  ish  by  the  wayside.'* 

War,  was  flag-lieutenant  of  the  Mediterrane-       Ifay  10. — ^Ma/ob,  Rev.  John  W.,  a  Preaby- 

an  squadron  from  1863-'66,  accompanied  the  terian  clergyman,  editor,  and  teacher ;  died  in 

Japanese  ambassadors  on  their  return  home  Palmyra,    Wayne    Oountyi    N.  T.,   aged   44 

in  1860,  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  years.    He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Scotch 

1862,  and  made  assistant-chief  of  the  Bureau  Covenanters,  was  bom  at  Galway,  Saratoga 

of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.    In  1863  he  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  with  high  honors 

was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  at  Union  College  in  1846,  completed  his  theolo- 

Ordnance,  which  was  then  made  a  separate  gical  course  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 

bureau,  and  in  January,  1867,  attained  the  preach   June   12,    1860,    by   the    Baltimore 

rank  of  captain.    He  redgned  his  connection  Presbytery.   His  first  settlement  was  in  Berke- 

with  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  January,  1869,  ley  Coun^,  Ya.,  where  in  the  exercise  of  his 

in  consequence  of  his  health,  and  went  abroad,  duties  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  so 

but  died  at  Naples.    Captain  Wise  was  the  seriously  affected  his  health  as  to  comp^  him 

author  of  **  Los  Qringos ''  (the  Yankees),  a  book  to  resign  his  pastorate  and  acc^t  the  position 

of  sketches  of  travel  in  Mexico,  California,  of  principal  of  the  Clarksville  Female  S«du- 

South  America,  etc.  (New  York,  1849) ;  '*  Tales  nary.    In  1864,  finding  lus  health  aomewhat 

for  the  Marines  "  (New  York,  1866) ;  *'  Scam*  improved,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  charge  of 

pavias*'  (New  York,  1867);  *^  Captain  Brand,  the  First  Presbyterian  Churdi  in  Caledonia, 

of  the  Schooner  Centipede,*'  a  novel  of  sea-  N.  Y. ;  but,  finding  the  winters  too  severe, 

life  (1860);  and  other  works,  usually  of  nautical  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Georgetown, 

life.    Captain  Wise  was  twice  married,  his  first  D.  C,  and  assume  the  duties  of  prin'oipal  of 

wife  being  a  daughter  of  Edward  Everett,  his  the  female  seminary  in  that  town.    Here,  as 

second  the  widow  of  the  late  Baron  Bodisco,  elsewhere,  he  was  a  succ^sAil  teacher.    Sub- 

Bussian  minister  to  the  United  States.  sequently  he  held  a  pastorate  in  lanrinburg. 

Map  2. — Sbtmoub,  Coablbs  C.  B.,  musical  N.  C,  taking  charge  at  the  same  time  of  the  hi^ 
and  dramatio  critic  and  author ;  died  in  New  school.  Upon  his  return  North,  he  was  for  m  time 
York  City,  of  infiammation  of  the  brain,  aged  editor  of  the  Serdld  of  TWtA,  and  for  four 
40  years.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  years  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
but,  in  1849,  took  up  his  residenoe  in  New  Church  at  the  Boght,  near  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching.  When  In  1862  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Pa- 
the  New  York  Timn  was  established  in  1860,  nama  Bulroad  Company,  and  sailed  for  Pana- 
he  became  connected  with  the  editorial  staff,  ma.  Upon  his  return-passage  he  waa  attacked 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  his  with  the  Chagres  fever,  which  so  completely 
death.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  able  writer,  jxrostrated'him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
clear  and  terse  in  style,  and  peculiarly  happy  sign  the  pastorate  altogether.  Subeeqnently 
in  expression*  Among  his  literary  produo-  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  engaged  In  lit* 
tions  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  biography  erary  labor,  so  far  as  his  health  permitted, 
published  by  the  B^arpers,  about  1860.  Mr.  among  other  engagements,  contributing  occa- 
Seymour  was  the  TimM  correspondent  at  the  sional  articles  to  tiue  Anitital  Cyclop jedia  of 
Paris  Exposition,  where  his  services,  as  one  of  1867  and  1868.  The  spring  of  1869,  however, 
the  American  commission,  were  recognized  by  indicated  his  end  near  at  hand,  and  it  was 
the  presentation  of  a  medal  from  the  Emperor  thought  best  to  remove  him  to  a  quiet  home  in 
of  the  French.  From  January  to  July,  1865,  the  country,  which  he  reached  only  to  die.  A 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hagen,  in  the  New  man  of  great  firmness,  consdentiouaness,  and 
York  Weekly  JSeeiewy  whidi  paper  he  edited  decided  piety,  he  was  also  an  able,  dear,  and 
with  marked  discretion  and  taste.  vigorous  writer,  a  auccessfhl  teaoher,  and  pos- 

May  10. — ^Adkhts,  Bev.  Joseph,  an  honored  sessed  that  wide  and  generous  culture  which 

and  patriotic  citizen  of  Georgia,  a  Baptist  cler-  made  him  a  most  agreeable  and  genial  asaooiate 

gyman,  and  State  Senator  from  the  19th  Sena-  and  friend. 
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May  12.— ShebwooDi  Lobekzo,  an  eminent  May  15.— Lobd,  EttfitsL.,  a  wealthy  and 

political  leader,  editor,  and  railway  manager,  patriotic  banker  of  New  York  Oity,  died  there, 

of  New  York  and  Texas;  died  in  Brooklyn,  aged  88  years.    Mr.  Lord  possessed  real  and 

N.  Y.,  aged  59  years.    He  was  bom  in  Hoo-  personal   property   of   the   Yidne   of  abont 

^ck,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  gradaated  at  |5,000,000.    He  was  very  liberal  dnrinff  the 

BarlingUHi,   Y t.,  and   was   prinoipal  of  the  war,  responding  to  erery  call  for  materiiu  aid, 

academy  there  while  pnrsoing  his  law  studies,  and  subscribing  to  or  bidding  for  every  public 

Bemoving  to  Madison  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  he  was  loan  of  the  United  States.    About  a  year  be- 

for  a  while  editor  of  a  paper  at  Hamilton,  and  fore  his  death  his  office  was  robbed  of  about 

subsequently  for  several  years  partner  of  Qen-  $1,100,000  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock, 

eral  (now  United  States  Senator)  Nye.   In  1848  but  he  ultimately  recovered  nearly  the  whole, 

he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legisla-  though  by  the  payment  of  heavy  rewards.  He 

tare,  and  aided  materially  in  preparing  the  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  large  estate  was  divided 

way  for  the  constitutional  reforms  introduced  among  his  relatives. 

in  the  Oonvention  of  1846.  In  1849  he  settled  May  17. — ^Ddqcook,  Aajl  G.,  an  Ohio  jour- 

in  Galveston,  Texas,  and  a  few  years  later  was  nalist ;  died  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  in  the  56th  year 

elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  where  his  in*  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and, 

dependence  and  freedom  of  speech  drew  down  having  received  a  good  academical  education, 

upon  him  the  wrath  of  the   supporters  of  commenced  his  editorial  career  there  while  yet 

slavery.  His  life  threatened,  and  his  expulsion  in  his  minority.    Li  1887  he  removed  to  Ohio, 

from  tiie  State  urged  solely  on  account  of  his  and  soon  became  the  editor  of  the  Cadiz  SwUi- 

Union  sentiments  and  his  oppodtion  to  slavery,  nel.    In  1889>'40  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 

be  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  politico,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  but  resigned  be- 

and  turned  his  attention  to  railroads  and  other  fore  the  close  of  the  session.   He  then  removed 

public  improvements ;  and  with  such  success,  to  Millersburg,  where  he  edited  the  Holmes 

that  he  became  the  leading  railway  authority  Oounty  Fafmer  for  a  number  of  years,  with 

in  that  ref^km.    During  the  war  he  was  at  the  great  ability,  being  elected,  during  the  time, 

North,  and»  true  to  Ms  convictions,  labored  State  Senator,  and   subsequently  chosen   as 

earnestly  with  pen  and  voice  in  sustaining  the  warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.     He  next 

Union  cause.    Since  the  dose  of  the  war  he  edited,  for  a  brief  period,  the  Sandusky  Jktily 

had  been  occupied  in  promoting  the  reduction  Mirror^  but  this  proving  unprofitable,  he  took 

of  rulway  freights,  through  the  organization  charge  of  the  Coshocton  Democrat,  which  he 

and  publications   of  the  ^'National  Cheap-  edited  until  compelled  by  disease  to  retire  from 

Freight  Railway  League,''  of  which  he  was  joumalistio  life, 

president.  May  18. — ^Daka,  EDMUin>  Tbowbbidox,  a 

May  18. — ^Phslps,  John  Jat,  an  enterprisiuff  lawyer  and  legal  writer,  of  remarkable  abili- 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  ties,  but  prevented  by  protracted  disease  from 
there,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  accomplishing  the  great  results  of  which  his 
born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  at  the  age  fine  intellect  gave  promise;  died  in  Boston,  in 
of  thirteen  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  an  ap-  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Cam- 
prentice  to  the  printing  business.  Seven  years  bridge,  educated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
later,  he,  in  partnership  with  (George  D.  Pren-  and  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and;  after 
tice,  who  has  since  become  famous  as  a  wit,  struggling,  with  a  body  enfeebled  by  disease,  to 
started  a  paper  in  Hartford,  and  met  with  very  do  his  frul  share  of  a  general  practice  in  part- 
encoura^g  success.  Leaving  his  newspaper,  nership  with  his  brother,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  he 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  Susaue-  went  to  (Germany,  and  remained  there  eight 
hanna,  Pa.,  and  afterward  entered  the  diy-  years,  studying,  so  far  as  his  health  would  per- 
goods  trade,  by  which  he  realized  his  fortune,  mit,  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  history  and 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  retired  from  busi-  philosophy  in  their  bearings  ux>on  law.  He 
ness,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  entire-  wrote  occasionally  for  the  higher  class  of 
ly  to  public  enterprises.  He  was  the  founder  American  periodicals,  and,  after  his  return  in 
of  the  Lackawanna  and  Western  R^way,  1856,  attempted  the  translation  of  the  works 
which  brought  Pennsylvania  coal  to  the  New  of  Yon  Mohl  and  other  eminent  German  ju- 
York  market,  and  acted  as  its  president,  with-  rists.  Compelled  by  the  constant  encroach- 
out  salary,  until  it  was  completed  and  a  sue-  ment  of  his  malady,  to  abandon  all  continuous 
cess.  He  was  the  first  man  in  this  city  that  or  concentrated  mental  action,  he  yet  retained 
used  freestone  as  a  building-material.  He  was  to  the  last  the  mental  scope  and  comprehen- 
director  of  the  Erie  Railway  until  it,  was  com-  siveness  of  his  well-trained  intellect, 
pleted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Common  Jfoy  18. — Scott,  Rev.  Edwabd  Payson,  a 
Oouncil  for  his  services  in  that  great  enter-  Baptist  clergyman,  for  seven  years  a  missionary 
prise.  He  was  at  various  times  a  director  hi  at  Nowgong,  Assam ;  died  there,  of  cholera, 
the  Manhattan  Gaslight  Company,  the  Camden  aged  87  years.  He  was  bom  in  Greensboro^  Yt., 
and  Amboy  Railroad  the  Mercantile,  City,  and  in  1882 ;  was  educated  at  Knox  College,  Gales- 
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but  did  not  sail  till  June,  1862,  and  arrived  at  May  24. — ^Bbibook,  Brevet-General  Joseph 
Nowgonff  in  November,  1862.  He  bad  been  a  0.,  miyor  U.  S.  A. ;  died  in  New  York  Cit j, 
most  faitbM  and  devoted  missionary,  and  had  aged  85  years.  He  was  bom  in  Wilmoimt, 
BO  fax  exhausted  his  own  strength  in  minister-  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland;  gradnated,  with  dis- 
ing  to  the  natives  who  were  snSering  from  the  tinction,  at  Trinity  Oc^ege,  Dublin,  and'in  1854 
terrible  disease,  that  he  readily  fell  a  victim  oame  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  con- 
to  it.  neoted  as  a  civil  4bgineer  with  many  impor- 

May  21. — ^McOaulet,  Oommodore  Ohables  tant  public  works  in  the  Pennsylvania  <H>al- 

S.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Navy;  died  fields.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 

in  Washington,  D.  0.,  aged  about  T5  years,  enlisted  in  the  First  Kew-York  Yolnnteere, 

He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  andfrom  that  ti^e  until  the  close  of  the  stmg- 

State  he  received  his  appointment ;  entered  gle  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Unit^ 

into  the  naval  service  January  16, 1809,  and  States.    At  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  he  carried 

spent  twenty-two  years  afloat    In  1880  he  was  the  regimental  colors,  and  was  wounded  in  the 

disabled  from  active  duty,  and  the  last  few  foot.    Tor  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  he 

years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Washington.  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant.    In  Kearny's 

May  28.'--Shbphbbd,  Nathanibl  G.,  poet  Division  he  made  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula, 

and  fljtist ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  84  and,  while  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  one 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  en-  of  the  forts  at  Fair  Oaks,  attracted  the  atten- 

tered  business  life  as  an  artist^  studying  for  tion  of  that  general  by  the  engineering  skill 

that  profession  in  his  native  city,  but  subse-  displayed  in  the  work.    By  him  he  was  made 

quently  spent  several  years  in  Georgia  as  a  engineer  officer  of  the  division.    He  served  on 

teacher  of  writing  and  drawing;   and,  upon  that  general^s  staff  till  the  latter's  death  at 

his  return  North,  engaged  in  the  insurance  Chantilly.    After  that  he  was  detailed  on  the 

business,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  study,  staff  of  Greneral  Stoneman  and  then  upon  that 

and  especially  to  that  of  poetry,  for  which  he  of  General  Birney,  where  he  remained,  senr- 

eviDcea  a  decided  talent.    Upon  the  outbreak  ing  occasionally  with  Generals  Hancock  aod 

of  the  war  he  accepted  a  position  as  war  cor-  French.    When  Birney  was  appointed  to  the 

respondent  for  The  Tribune,  and  in  this  oapa-  command  of  the  Tenth  Oorps,  he  f^ipointed 

city  visited  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Virginia,  Captain  Briscoe  chief  of  staff,  with  the  rank  of 

and  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sumter.    Betuming  major,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  Gov- 

some  time  in  the  fall  of  1868,  he  once  more  re-  emor  Curtin,  who  gave  him  the  colonelcy  of 

sumed  his  favorite  study,  and  many  exquisite  the  199th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.    At  the 

Eoems  were  the  product  of  his  pen.  '*  The  capture  of  Petersburg,  Colonel  Briscoe  com- 
^ead 'Drummer  Boy,"  which  appeared  in  Ear-  manded  a  brigade,  and  distinguished  himself 
per^i  Magazine,  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  by  the  storming  of  Fort  Gregg,  for  which  ac- 
elicited  by  the  war.  His  best  efforts  saw  the  tion  he  was  brevetted  general  When  the  war 
light  in  the  Harpers'  publications ;  but  he  also  closed,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Ex- 
wrote  for  7%^  Ledger,  The  Chimney- Comer,  amining  Board  for  officers  m  the  regular  Army, 
and  a  number  of  other  periodicals,  with  almost  under  tiie  rank  of  migor. 
equal  success.  May  26. — ^Rush,  James,  M.  D.,  a  physiciftn 
May  24. — Allyn,  Judge  Joseph  P. ;  died  in  and  author;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  88  years. 
Paris,  France,  aged  36  years.  He  was  bom  in  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  a  son  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
was  compelled,  by  reason  of  x>oor  health,  to  Declaration  of  Independence.  Young  Rosli 
relinquish  his  stuoies  and  enter  the  store  of  his  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  the  dassof 
father^  a  wholesale  merchant  in  that  city,  but,  1805,  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  and  re* 
the  wmters  proving  too  severe,  he  was  obliged  ceived  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  XJniversitv 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  Southern  climate.  Sub-  of  Pennsylvania  in  1809.  He  subsequently  pur- 
sequently,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  sued  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and. 
entered  into  a  partnership  business,  but  failing  returning  to  Philadelphia,  practised  his  profes- 
health  again  drove  him  abroad.  During  the  sion  for  some  years,  but  finally  relinquished  ic 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  he  wa9  residing  in  Wash-  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific 
ington,  D.  C,  and  held  a  subordinate  office  in  and  literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  a  de- 
the  House.  Having  been  appointed,  by  Presi-  cided  talent.  The  productions  of  his  pen  are 
dent  Lincoln,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Arizona,  in  of  the  most  varied  kind.  Among  them  are 
1868,  he  proceeded  thither  witii  the  other  Ter-  '*  Hamlet,  a  Dramatic  Prelude ; "  "  Rhymes  of 
ritorial  officers  and  a  military  escort,  perform-  Contrast  on  Wisdom  and  Follv ; "  ^^  Aji  Anal* 
ing  the  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Arizona  upon  ysis  of  the  Human  Ihtellect,^^  an  attack  upon 
horseback.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  Metaphysics,  and  ^*  The  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
position  for  nearly. four  years,  during  which  man  voice, ^'  which  is  confessedly  the  ablest 
time  he  was  once  run  for  Congress  by  the  Re-  work  upon  the  subject.  The  large  fortune 
publican  party.  In  July,  1867,  he  sailed  for  which  he  received  from  his  wife  was  devoted 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  to  the  founding  and  endowment  of  the  Ridg- 
an  able  correspondent  of  The  Sariford  Ecenr  way  Branch  of  the  PhOadelphia  Library. 
ing  Press.  ITay  26.-i-We8T,  CaptainW.H.,  commander 
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of  Faoifio  Ocean  steamers,  and  yolnnteer  lien-  existence,  and,  on  its  demise,  joined  the  Demo- 
tenant,  U.  S.  K.,  died  at  sea.  He  was  a  nar  crats.  He  could  have  had,  formany  years,  any 
tire  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  the  war  position  in  the  gift  of  his  party,  bat,  latterly, 
broke  out  he  entered  the  United  States  na^  the  evil  habit  of  intemperance  had  lost  him 
service,  and  was  commissioned  a  volunteer  much  of  the  respect  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Uentenant.  He  commanded  the  United  States  He  was,  however,  esteemed  by  his  brethren  of 
siq»ply  steamer  Massachusetts,  of  seven  guns,  the  legal  profession,  and  was  president  of  the 
for  some  two  years,  and  was  known  as  an  Milwaukee  Bar  Association  at  the  time  of  his 
able,  patriotic  officer.    After  the  close  of  the  death. 

war  he  retired  from  the  service  and  resumed  Jwm  2. — ^Fostbb,  Oommander  James  P.,  U. 

his  connection  with  the  merchant  marine,  being  S.  K.,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  twenty-one  years 

for  some  time  in  command  of  the  Quaker  Oity,  in  the  service;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  aged 

running  between  this  port  and  Charleston.  42  years.     He  was  bom  in  Bullitt  Oouuty, 

Upon  we  withdrawal  of  that  vessel  from  oom-  Ey.,  June  8,   1827,  but   removed  with   lus 

merce.  Captain  West  accepted  a  position  in  the  father's  family  in  childhood  to  Bloomington, 

service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Ind.,  and  was  appointed  to  the  naval  service 

which  he  held  as  first  officer  of  the  Gk)lden  from  Indiana  in  1846,  and  at  the  inauguration 

Oity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  of  Mr.  Lincobi  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieuten- 

ilay  80. — ^FcTLLBB,  Biohabd  F.,  an  eminent  ant.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  com- 

lawyer  of  Boston;  died  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  aged  missioned   a  lieutenant-commander,   and   in 

48  years.    He  was  a  brother  of  the  gifted  Mar-  October  of  the  same  year,  returning  from  a 

garet  Fuller,  and  was  bom  in  Cambridge;  grad-  foreign  cruise,  was  ordered  to  the  lussissippi 

nated  with  honor  at  Harvard  College  in  the  squaoron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Porter.    He 

class  of  1844;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Neosho,  from 

the  practice  of  his  profesuon  in  Boston,  where  which  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  iron-dad 

he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and  ram  Chillicothe,  of  two  guns,  and  in  March  of 

scholarship.    He  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  1868' distinguished  hinuelf  by  the  valuable 

and  published  several  volumes,  including  a  service  performed  by  his  vessel  during  the 

biography  of  his  brother,  Bev.  A.  B.  Fuller,  Yazoo  expedition.    Later  in  the  year  he  was 

and  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *^  Visions  in  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat  Lafayette, 

Yerse.^'  of  eight. guns,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 

Juntf  1. — N'oTT,  Bev.  Sahttsi^  a  Congregar  during  the  bombardment  and  siege  of  Yicks- 
tionalist  der^man,  the  last  survivor  of  the  first  burg.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Lieutenant- 
band  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Commander  Foster  was  ordered  to  the  Kaval 
Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  to  Academy  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  practice- 
India,  in  1812 ;  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  ships ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Jmy,  1866,  was  pro- 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  81  years.  He  was  moted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  placed  in 
born  in  franklin,  Conn.,  in  1788,  being  a  command  of  the  Osceola,  and  ordered  to  the 
younger  brother  of  the  late  President  Nott  of  Brazilian  squadron,  where  he  contracted  the 
Union  College.  He  was  educated  at  Union  disease  (jaundice)  of  which  he  died.  Last 
College,  graduating  there  in  1808,  and  at  An-  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  naval  station  at 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1810,  where  he  Mound  City,  HI.,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  last, 
was  a  classmate  with  Drs.  Gardner  Spring  and  being  completely  disabled,  he  was  relieved  and 
R.  8.  Storrs,  Sen. ;  was  ordained  February  6,  placed  on  waiting  orders.  He  was  an  able, 
1812,  and  went  out  with  Cordon  Hall,  Adoni-  gallant  officer,  and  Ins  death  will  be  regretted 
ram  Judson,  Samuel  Newell,  and  Luther  Bice,  by  all  who  knew  him. 
as  the  first  company  of  missionaries  sent  out  Jwm  2. — ^Lhk,  Bev.  Day  Eellooo,  D.  D.,  a 
\xj  the  American  Board.  He  retumed^and,  Universalist  clergyman  and  author;  died  in  New 
from  1816  to  1823,  was  a  teacher  in  New  York;  York  City,  in  the  58d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
from  182S  to  1829,  preached  in  Galway,  N.  Y.,  bom  in  Sempronius,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
and  from  1829  to  1849,  in  Warebam,  Mass.  September  10,  1816,  and  entered  the  ministry 
After  resigning  his  pastorate  at  Wareham,  he  in  1885,  preaching  his  first  sermon  in  Ann  Ar- 
remained  there  till  about  1860,  in  charge  of  a  bor,  Mich.  He  has  been  settled  as  pastor  of 
school,  which  he  tan^t  with  great  8uccei».  At  Universalist  societies  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Salem, 
the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year,  he  dis-  Mass.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Williamsburgh,  L.  L, 
posed  of  his  school  and  went  to  reside  with  his  '  Ogdensburg,  N.  i .,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
son  in  Hartford,  Conn.  York  City,  removing  from  Auburn  to  New  York 

June  2. — AnzroLD,  Jonathan  E.,  a  promi-  in  June,  1865.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
nent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  of  M.  A.,  from  TufU  College,  Massachusetts,  in 
died  there,  aged  55  years.  He  was  a  native  of  1864,  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  the  Theological 
New  England,  but  went  to  Milwaukee  soon  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton, 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  speedily  N.  Y.,  in  1868.  Dr.  Lee  was  an  indefatigable 
took  rank  as  an  able  counsellor  and  an  eloquent  worker  not  only  in  his  parish  and  in  preparing 
advocate.  He  attained  a  high  reputation,  not  his  sermons,  which  always  contained  some- 
only  in  his  own,  but  the  adjacent  States.  He  thing  fresh  and  interesting,  but  also  in  many  be- 
was  identified  with  the  Whig  party  during  its  nevolent  and  philanthropic  undertakings.    He 
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was  also  an  eztensire  writer,  contribating  fre-  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Egjpt^  was  on  hU 

quentlj  to  the    Uniyersalist   denominational  way  to  this  country,  when  he  was  seized  at 

newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  also  pre-  Paris  with  the  attack  which  cansed  his  death, 

paring  for  publication  a  series  of  books  under  Juns  5. — Embis,  Jokab  Bksoe,  an  editor, 

the  general  titleof^^Tales  of  Labor,^' comprising  and   former   member  of  Congress;    died  in 

four  Tolnmes.    He  was  of  a  fine,  poetic,  and  Mound  Oitj,  HI.   He  was  a  native  of  HiUsboro, 

highly-sympathetic  temperament,  and  possessed  O. ;  was  educated  to  the  printing  buaineflfl,  sod 

of  eminent  social  qualities  that  endeared  him  edited  and  published  the  BUlt^ro  GoMtUe  for 

to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  twenty  years.     He  represented  his  district  in 

June  4. — ^Abebnetht,  Eusha  SmTH,  an  Congress  one  term,  and  was  nominated  for  t 
eminent  lawyer  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Bridge-  second,  but,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  poHtieal 
port,  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Torrington^  Conn.,  character  of  the  district,  was  defeated.  H« 
in  October,  1805 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  served  for  a  term  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and 
in  1825,  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  for  a  considerable  time  was  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Waterbury.  In  bate  Court  for  Highland  County.  Owing  to 
1886  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  and  was  Judge  pecuniary  embarrassments  oocaaioned  bj  ee- 
of  the  County  Court.  In  1847  he  took  up  his  ourity  debts  that  fell  upon  him,  Judge  Emrie 
residence  in  Bridgeport,  and  was  for  many  removed  to  Mound  City  in  1857.  Here  for  a 
years  Judge  of  Probate  for  that  district.  In  while  he  conducted  the  Ernporium  newraaper, 
1859  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Superior  which,  however,  he  finally  sold  out^  and  thai 
Court  for  Faimeld,  and  held  that  office  until  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  For 
his  death.  several  years  he  occupied  the  responmble  pon- 

June  4. — Yv&sois^  Mrs.  Jane   Mabohaitt  tion  of  police  magistrate  in  that  city;  alao 

FisHEB,  a  gifted  and  estimable  actress ;  died  in  was  township  treasurer  of  schools,  and  master 

New  York  City,  aged  78  years.    She  was  bom  in  chancery  for  the  county, 

at  Brighton,  Eng.,  came  to  this  country  in  June  9. — ^VAir  Obokelbn,  Chabixs,  com* 

1827,  and  so6n  after  her  arrival  in  New  York  poser  and  professor  of  music ;  died  in  Neir 

married  Mr.  George  Yemon,  an  actor,  who  York  City,  aged  41  years.    He  was  bom  in 

left  her  a  widow  in  less  than  three  years.  Holland,  and  spent  his  early  years  in  Javi, 

From  that  time  she  devoted  her  talents  to  the  whence  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  18»5, 

stage,  having  previoucdy  filled  engagements  at  in  company  with  his  father,  an  inventor  of 

the  Bowery  and  Chatham  Theatres.    About  musical  instruments,  among  which  the  autoni' 

1848  she  appeared  at  Burton^s,  then  at  the  Old  aton  clarionet-player  attracted  much  attention. 

Broadway,  and  finally   at  Wallack^s,  where  The  son,  Charles,  taught  music  for  ^ree  years 

she  performed   until   within   two   or   three  •  at  the  Bockland  Female  Institnte,  but,  on  ^ 

months  of  her  death.    Her  dramatic  career  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  New  Tari, 

extended  over  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  in  order  to  be  witJi  his  mother,  and  earned  a 

during  which  she  continued  to  hold  the  sym-  scanty  support  by  taking  private  pupils.   Be 

pathetic  admiration  of  the  public.    Her  acting  was  an  accomplished  harmonist,  and  his  ecun- 

was  chiefly  confined  to  comedy  and  the  drama,  positions  possess  very  decided  merit,  but  they 

and  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  her  art,  never  obtained  the  public  recognition  whidi 

showing  great  skill  and  tact  in  the  delineation  they  deserved — ^prinoipidly  because  tihe  aotbor 

of  character.  was  too  modest  to  trumpet  his  own  ^ory. 

June  5.— Crooeeb,  Lxroius  B.;  died  in  Paris.  June  10. — ^Ejttbidoe,  Williah  O.  ;  died  at 
He  was  a  native  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  but  Butland,  Vt.,  aged  69  years.  He  was  bora  in 
went  to  Oswego  in  early  life  and  engaged  in  Dalton,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams  College 
commercial  pursuits,  and  afterward  in  the  in  1821 ;  read  law  with  Eiyah  Hunt  Mills  and 
freighting  ana  forwarding  business.  In  these  Lewis  Strong,  of  Northampton ;  lived  a  year  in 
he  proved  remarkably  successful,  and  soon  Kentuckyforthebenefitof  his  health;  was  ad- 
became  prominently  known  in  connection  with  mitted  to  the  bar  in  Campbell  Countj,  Ky.,  in 
canal  and  railroad  enterprises.  He  was  presi-  1888 ;  was  six  months  in  the  law-offioe  of  Jona- 
dent  of  the  first  railroad  constructed  across  the  than  Sloan,  of  Bavenna,  Ohio^  who  was  after- 
State  of  Iowa  fi*om  Clinton  to  Omaha,  forming  ward  United  States  Treasurer ;  and  was  adIni^ 
the  present  connection  of  the  Pacific  road,  and  ted  to  the  bar  in  Butland  County,  Deoemba. 
it  was  largely  owing  to  his  energy  and  capacity  1824.  For  eight  years  he  was  town,  repre- 
that  this  road  was  pushed  to  completion '  sentative,  for  two  years  a  county  senator,  for 
during  the  first  exciting  years  of  the  war.  He  two  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
was  several  times  made  Mayor  of  Oswego,  and,  tives,  for  five  years  Staters  Attoraej,  for  six 
although  not  himself  a  politician  in  the  ordi-  years  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  for  one  year 
nary  sense  of  the  term,  was  well  known  to  all  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  for  one  year  Uea- 
the  prominent  politicians  of  this  State  and  at  tenant-Governor  of  the  State  and  president  of 
Washington.  About  two  years  ago  he  went  the  Senate,  member  of  one  Cons^utional  Cou- 
abroad  for  his  health,  accompanied  by  his  vention,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  Assessor 
family.    After  about  a  yearns  absence,  his  wife  of  Internal  Bevenue. 

died  at  Borne  and  her  remains  were  sent  home.  June    11. — ^Lton,  Mrs.    Mabt  I>it    Posit, 

He  himself,  after  an  extended  tour  through  daughter  of  MiJ or  Jean  Pierre  Du  Pont,  of  the 
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French  Army,  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  the  same  doable  crank  now  nsed ;  it  caused  a 
Marquis  do  Montcalm,  of  old  French  and  Lidian  sneer  at  the  time,  bat,  when  it  became  demon- 
War  fame ;  died  at  Lyons  Falls.  She  had  been  strated  that  a  steam-engine  coald  be  ran  on 
suffering  for  several  months,  and  left  her  home  wheels  and  perform  the  services  of  beasts  of 
on  Staten  Island,  where  she  resided  with  her  harden,  his  doable  crank  was  adopted.  He 
son,  ez-Govemor  Lyon,  to  revisit  Lewis  Ooanty,  originated  the  process  of  transferring  on  stone, 
a  few  weeks  previous.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  a  woman  now  used  the  world  over  by  lithographers, 
of  marked  energy  and  capacity,  and  by  her  de-  He  invented  the  process  of  photo-lithography, 
oision  of  character  exercised  great  influence  and  published  it  years  before  it  was  believed 
over  her  associates.  to  be  usefuL    By  his  process  of  transferring, 

June^  14.— OooK,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  the  old  bank-notes  were  easily  counterfeited, 
physician,  professor,  and  medical  writer,  of  and  it  was  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  his 
New  York  City ;  died  tiiere,  aged  87  years,  own  process  that  he  brought  out  the  system 
He  was  bom  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  studied  of  prmting  in  colors  on  the  bills,  and  had  the 
medicine  in  company  with  Drs.  Valentine  method  patented,  but  never  received  any  bene- 
Mott  and  Oheeseman,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Sea-  fit  from  the  patent,  all  the  banks  having  used 
man,  at  that  time  a  noted  practitioner,  with  it  without  pay.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in  partner-  member  the  original  "  red  dog  "  money,  and 
ship.  During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  present  process  used  by  the  Government, 
1822,  he  was  among  the  most  indefatigable  for  printing  m  colors,  for  which  a  large  amount 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  dis-  is  paid  to  patentees,  is  the  old  process  of  Mr. 
ease ;  and  agun,  during  the  cholera  of  1832,  Dixon's  for  which  his  patent  had  expired  long 
his  protracted  labors  and  ceaseless  devotion  before,  and  the  present  patents  are  therefore 
were  appropriately  recognized  by  the  city  an-  untenable.  He  perfected  the  system  of  making 
thorities  in  the  presentation  of  a  service  of  collodion  for  the  photographers,  and  assisted 
silver.  Daring  his  long  career  he  occupied  Mr.  Harrison  in  getting  a  true  system  for  grind- 
various  positions  of  honor  and  importance  in  ing  the  lenses  for  camera-tubes.  ^  He  first  in- 
the  profession,  and  numbers  of  men  now  emi-  vented  the  anti-friction  metal,  which  has  been 
nent  in  Uie  medical  world  pursued  their  studies  for  a  great  many  years  known  as  "  Babbitt  met- 
under  his  auspices.  He  was  formerly  presi-  al,"  and  he  is  the  father  of  the  steel-melting 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  business  in  this  country.  He  invented  a  vast 
York ;  was  a  professor,  and  subsequently  pres-  number  of  machines  and  processes,  but  he  is 
ident  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  most  widely  known  among  manufacturers  as 
geons,  and  was  for  many  years  connected,  as  the  originator  of  the  plumbago  crucible  as  now 
attending  and  consulting  physician,  with  the  made.  He  started  the  business  in  1827,  in 
New  York  Hospital  Dr.  Cock  was  long  an  Salem,  Mass.,  and  brought  it  to  Jersey  City  in 
active  member,  and  at  his  death  a  vice-presi-  1847.  His  name  had  become  known  in  all 
dent,  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Betired  civilized  countries  as  a  crucible-maker,  and  his 
for  some  years,  through  the  infirmities  of  age  establishment  in  Jersey  City  is  the  largest  of 
and  ill-health,  from  the  practice  of  his  profes-  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  was  singularly  self- 
sion,  he  has  left  the  worthy  record  of  a  long  reliant,  never  failed  in  his  mechanical  under- 
and  honored  life,  and  a  memory  gratefully  takings,  even  in  the  last,  that  of  the  great  or- 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  skilM  chestrion,  that  occupiea  his  time  for  nearly 
ph^ician,  a  kind  Mend,  and  a  Christian  gen-  eleven  years,  but  which  stood  before  him  per- 
tleman.  feet  at  last,  and  still  stands — a  monument  of 

June  14.— Dixo!sr,  Joseph,  a  remarkable  in-  his  great  s^U,  science,  and  perseverance, 
ventor;  died  in  Jersey  City,  aged  71  years.  June  16.— Howulito,  William  W.,  a  dis- 
He  was  self-educated,  and  developed  his  ex-  tinguished  merchant  of  New  York,  long  the 
traordinary  talent  for  invention  before  he  had  senior  partner  of  the  great  house  of  Howland 
attained  his  minority,  having  made  a  machine  and  Aspinwall ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  71 
for  cutting  files.  He  learned  the  printer's  years.  He  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
trade,  afterward  that  of  wood  engraving,  then  June,  1798,  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  nine- 
lithography,  and  afterward  studied  medicine,  teen,  was  for  three  years  a  clerk  for  Hicks,  Jen- 
and  m  that  connection  became  interested  in  kins  &  Co.,  then  a  leading  commission-house  in 
chemistry,  becoming  finally  one  of  the  most  New  York,  and  in  that  time  had  developed 
accomplished  and  comprehensive  chemists  in  such  remarkable  business  abilities  that  his  em- 
the  country.  He  was  a  thorough  optician ;  and  ployers  took  him  into  the  firm.  He  remained 
had  no  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  photog-  an  active  partner  tiU  the  winding  up  of  the 
raphy.  He  took  up  the  experimenls  of  Da-  concern,  and  then  entered  upon  a  still  larger 
guerre  in  1889,  and  was  probably  the  first  enterprise,  which  made  his  name  known  all 
person  to  take  a  portrait  by  the  camera.  He  over  the  world,  and  insured  him  an  immense 
showed  Profl  Morse  how  to  take  portraits  by  fortune. 

means  of  a  reflector,  so  that  the  subjects  should  June  18. — ^Ives,  Nathah"  Beebs,  M.  D.,  an 

not  appear  reversed.    Morse  tried  to  get  the  eminent  physician,   of  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 

plan  patented  in  Europe.    Mr.  Dixon  built  the  died  there,  aged  67  years.    He  was  bom  in 

first  locomotive,  with  wooden  wheels,  but  with  New  Haven  in  1806,  graduated  at  Yale  College 

you  IX.— 88.    A 
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in  tbe  class  of  1825,  and  at  the  Medical  School  in  founding  the  *^  Order  of  the  Star-Spangled- 

in  1828,  and,  following  the  example  of  his  Banner,^'  a  secret  organization  for  the  purpose 

father  and  grandfather,  entered  upon  his  pro-  of  preventing  the  political  ascendency  of  for- 

fession  in  his  native  city,  where  his  talents,  in-  eign-bom  inhabitants  of  this  country,  of  which 

dustry,  and  socialqualities,  soon  placed  him  in  oMer  he  became  the  head  in  1853.     In  1860 

the  front  rank.     With  his&therhe  was  also  for  Mr.  Barker  united  with  the  supporters  of  Mr. 

many  years  engaged  in  private  medical  instmc-  Lincoln,  and  was  ever  after  an  earnest  and 

tion.    The  unremitting  labors  of  his  profession,  zealous  Bepublican.     In  1863  he  established  a 

however,  proved  too  severe  for  his  health,  and  large  mercantile  house  in  Pittsburg,  doing  a 

a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  retired  business  of  nearly  two  millions  per  annum, 

from  active  practice.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 

June  21.— GBEENLBA.F,  Rev.  Patbiok  Hbkbt,  the  Eclectic  Life  Insurance  Company. 

D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman ;  died  suddenly  June  80. — ^Bbiogs,  Geobgb,  formerly  a  mem- 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.  He  was  bom  ber  of  Congress  from  New  York ;  died  at  Sara- 

in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  July,  1807,  graduated  toga,  N.  Y.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  bom  in 

at  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  dass  of  1825,  and  F^ton  County,  K.  Y.,  but,  when  eight  years  of 

had  been  for  some  years  Rector  of  Emmanuel  age,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Vermont, 

Church  in  Brooklyn.  where  he  was  educated,  and  for  several  years 

June  22. — ^Eaton,  Captain  William  B.,  a  dis-  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits, 
tinguished  shipmaster,  and  captain  in  the  vol-  In  1837  he  was  elected  by  the  Whig  party  to 
unteer  naval  service ;  died  at  North  Chelsea,  the  lower  House  of  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
Mass.,  aged  60  years.  He  commenced  life  as  serving  one  term,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  1838, 
a  sailor,  and  for  many  years  commanded  some  he  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  embarked  in 
of  the  finest  ships  sailing  from  this  port  in  the  the  hardware  business,  which  he  followed  for 
Valparaiso  trade,  being  considered  one  of  our  many  years,  amassing  a  large  fortune.  He 
most  skilful  navigators.  Upon  the  outbreak  represented  the  Whig  party  in  Congress  from 
of  the  late  war  he  left  the  civil  for  the  volun-  1849  to  1853,  being  elected  from  the  Fifth  New 
teer  service,  and  commanded  several  gunboats  York  District,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
and  transports,  in  which  he  was  very  success-  sixth  Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
ful  in  takmg  prizes,  among  which  was  the  large  New  York,  serving  as  chairman  on  the  Corn- 
iron  ship  Circassian.  Recently  he  was  in  com-  mittee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.  Ho  was  a 
mand  of  the  steamer  De  Soto,  of  the  New  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  ^^  National  Union 
York  and  New  Orleans  line.  His  deaUi  was  Convention "  in  1866,  since  which  time  he 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  bite  of  an  had  taken  but  little  part  in  political  matters, 
insect  while  working  in  his  garden.  June — . — ^Moultrie,  Jaues,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 

June  24. — Davenpobt,  Elder  Wiluav,  a  nent  physician  and  medical  professor  in  South 
minister  of  the  Christian  Church ;  died  at  Ne-  Carolina  Medical  College ;  died  at  Columbia, 
braska  City,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  S.  0.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  natural 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  early  life  a  daveholder,  science,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
but  manumitted  his  slaves  before  1834,  and  re-  labor,  had  made  large  contributions  to  the 
moved  to  Tazewell  County,  111.,  where  he  was  different  departments  of  zoology, 
a  preacher  and  pastor  for  more  than  thirty  June  — . — Tkbbt,  Hkxbt  D.,  Brigadier- 
years.  In  1848  his  brother  and  himself  estab-  General  of  Volunteers  in  the  late  war ;  died  in 
lished  a  school  at  Walnut  Grove,  which  has  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
since  become  Eureka  CoUege.  He  was  a  Union  necticut,  but  emigrated  early  in  life  to  MicM- 
man  during  the  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  gan,  where  he  had  entered  upon  the  legal  pro- 
by  John  Morgan.  fession  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

June  24. — ^Mason,  Daihel  Gbeoort,  of  the  He  had  given  considerable  attention  to  mill- 
publishing  firm  of  Mason  Brothers,  New  York ;  tary  matters  for  some  years,  and.  when  the  call 
died  at  Schwalbach,  Germany,  aged  49  years,  was  made  for  troops  in  June,  1861,  he  raised  a 
He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  man  regiment  (the  fifth  Michigan),  of  which  he  was 
of  fine  literary  attainments  and  musical  culture,  appointed  colonel,  and  which  was  mustered 
His  health  had  been  failing  for  several  months,  into  the  service,  August  28,  1861.  They  were 
and,  upon  the  advice  of  physicians,  he  went  to  ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  such 
Carlsbad,  Germany,  but,  finding  no  relief,  left  were  the  ability  and  military  skill  manifested  by 
for  the  place  in  which  he  died.  Colonel  Terry,  that  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862, 

June  26. — ^Babkeb,  James  W.,  a  prominent  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  having 

politician,  merchant,  and  philanthropist  of  New  already  for  some  months  been  in  command  of 

York ;  died  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  agea  54  years.  &  brigade:    He  served  through  the  war  in  the 

He  was  bom  in  White  Plains,  Westchester  Army  of  the  Potomac,  behaving  with  great 

County,  N.  Y.,  served  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  gallantry  in  the  several  battles  in  which  he 

house,  and  soon  entered  into  business  for  him-  was  engaged,  and,  when  mustered  out  of  service 

self,  which  his  energy  and  good  management  in  1865,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 

rendered  exceedinglyprosperous.    He  was  an  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  continued  to 

earnest  and  zealous  Whig,  and,  after  the  disor-  reside  till  his  death, 

ganization  of  that  party,  he  united  with  others  July  2. — ^Roche,  Ja^ces,  an  Irish  patriot  and 
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journalist;  died  in  New  York,  aged  61  years,  and  for  several  years  editor  of  an  Odd-Fellow 

He  was  bom  at  LiscondufT,   County  Mona-  periodical. 

ghan,  Ireland;   received  a  liberal  education,  July  18. — ^Buokneb,  Commander  William 

And  early  manifested  a  taate  for  journalism.  P.,  U.  S.  N". ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  60 

In  1854  he  came  to  this  country,  and  subse-  years.    He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  belonged 

quently  was  identified  with  several  journals,  to  the  well-known  family  of  Buckners  in  that 

was  associated  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  State.    In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  Navy 

in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  News^  and  later  from   Arkansas,  and,  after   passing   through 

was  engaged  upon  the  JSun,    In  1861  he  went  the  various  grades,  was  commissioned  a  com- 

to  his  native  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  mander  in  1862,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

family,  and,  while  in  Ireland,  published  the  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Maryland. 

Galway  American^  in  which  he  strongly  advo-  July  18. — Clkbo,  Lafbent,  A.  M.,  an  emi- 

cated  the  Union  cause,  suffering  some  persecu-  nent  deaf-mute  and  instructor  of  deaf-mutes ; 

tion  in  coiise(^uence.    He  was  an  earnest  pa-  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  83  years.     He 

triot,  and  quick   in  his  sympathies  for  the  was  bom  in  La  Balme,  department  of  Is^re, 

wronged  and  oppressed.  France ;  educated  by  the  Abb6  Sicardin  Paris, 

July  5. — Bbaxch,  Colonel  Jahks  B.,  a  Con-  and,  after  eight  years'  study,  became  a  teacher 

federate  officer  and  Southern  politician;  was  of  the  highest  classes.    In  1815  Dr.  Thomas 

killed  'by  an  accident  at  Richmond,  aged  40  H.  Gallaudet,  founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  where  he  Asylum  at  Hartford,  met  Mr.  Clerc  in  Paris, 

resided  most  of  his  life ;  graduated  at  Randolph-  and  persuaded  him  to  come  with  him  to  the 

Macon  College  in  1847,  and  shared  in  the  high-  United  States,  which  he  accordingly  did  the 

est  honors  of  his  class.    When  the  war  broke  following  year.   In  1817  the  asylum  was  opened, 

oat,  he  raised  a  company  of  artillery,  known  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  being  the  teachers, 

as  Branch's  Battery,  and  with  it  entered  the  the  latter  devoting  his  whole  life  thenceforth 

Confederate  service.    He  was  severely  wounded  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum,  though  after 

at  Plymouth,  and  was  finally  forced  to  relin-  1858  he  had  retired  from  the   most  arduous 

quish  his  command.    The  latter  part  of  his  duties  of  his  profession.    His  ability,  zeal,  and 

life  was  devoted  to  politics.  graces  of  character,  won  for  him  the  respect 

July  6. — ^Dat,  Rev.  Own  B.,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  and  love  not  only  of  his  pupils,  but  dlT  all 

gregationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  with  whom  he  was  brought  mto  contact, 

aged  63  years.    He   was  a  native  of  West  July  18. — ^Venablb,  Geobqe  H.,  editor ;  died 

Springfield,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col-  in  Petersburg,  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 

lege  in  1834,  and  at  Andover  Theologici^l  Sem-  ginia,  and,  though  possessed  of  a  fine  literary 

inary  in  1837.    He  was  settled  at  Derry  Vil-  taste,  made  but  few  contributions  to  literature 

lage,  N.  H.,  till  1852,  when  he  became  pastor  until  in  1867  he  became  connected  with  the 

of  the  Congregational  Church  in-HoUis.   Subse-  Petersburg  Index, 

quent  to  1863  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  July  20. — Whitelet,  Colonel  L.  A.,  an  enter- 

of  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  prising  journalist;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0. 

July  14.— ^BTJOE,  Heinbioh,  a  German  Jour-  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  LonisviUe 
nalist  and  humorous  writer ;  died  suddenly  Journal^  during  the  rise,  triumphs,  and  fall  of 
after  alighting  from  the  cars  at  Mantua,  N.  J.,  the  Enow-N'othing  party  of  Kentucky,  and  for 
returning  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  aged  many  years  controlled  the  Baltimore  Clipper, 
49  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Hanover,  Ger-  Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  the  Washington 
many,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald^  and  during 
GKittingen.  lu  1848  he  played  an  important  the  past  few  years  has  filled  a  prominent  po- 
part in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ger-  sition  on  the  National  Intelligeneer  of  that 
many,  and  was  a  member  of  the  German  Par-  city. 

liament.    In  1850  he  came  to  this  country,  and "  July   22. — ^Albebtt,   Geobgb    F.,    a  noted 

first  established  himself  as  a  school-teacher,,  slave-catcher;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  79 

but  subsequently  engaged  as  a  writer.    At  the  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a  sheriff,  and, 

time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  by  his  cruelty  and  violence,  a  terror  to  all  who 

Kew  -  Torher  Demohrat,  were  in  any  way  amenable  to  the  law.    When 

July  14. — ^Hallook,  Rev.  B.  B.,  a  Universal-  the  Fugitive-slave  law  was  passed,  he  became 
ist  clergyman,  author,  and  editor,  of  New  York  its  special  champion,  and  carried  out  its  pro- 
City  ;  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  Erie  visions  vigorously.  His  energy,  however,  got 
Railway,  near  Most  Hope,  aged  66  years.  He  him  into  trouble  in  1860.  He  returned  the 
was  bom  at  Brookhaven,  L.  I.  He  commenced  child  of  a  fugitive-slave  woman,  bom  in  New 
preaching  in  1838,  and  was  settled  over  the  old  Jersey,  with  its  mother  to  Maryland.  He  was 
Fifth  Society  of  the  Universalist  Church,  New  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  a 
Y'ork  City,  and  was  also  principal  of  the  Me-  fine  of  $1,000,  but  was  pardoned  before  the  ex- 
chanics'  Institute  School.  About  twelve  years  piration  of  his  term.  Of  late  years  he  lived 
ago  be  retired  from  the  pulpit.     He  was  a  a  retired  life. 

prominent  Mason  and  Odd-Fellow,  and  had  «7«Zy  22.--Dougla8s,  Rev.  John  L.,  a  Baptist 

written  a  book  on  Odd-Fellowship.    He  was  clergyman  and  missionary  in  Burmah;   died 

also  publisher  of  the  Ambassador^  now  Leader,  at  Bassein,  of  fever.    He  was  a  native  of  Rut- 
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land,  Ohio;  stn^ed  several  years  at  Hamilton,  close  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Glogan. 

and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1850.    The  At  the  end  of  one  year  the  seyerity  of  the 

same  year  he  was  ordained,  and  was  for  a  time  sentence  was  mitigated  by  order  of  the  King. 

pastor  of  a  church  at  St.  Ann,  N.  Y.    Snbse-  He  was  held,  however,  as  a  political  prisoner 

quenUy  he  held  a  charge  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  a  period  of  ^ve  years,  during  which  time  he 

in  1854  sailed  for  Burmah,  where  he  labored  studied  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

till  1860.    Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  read  and  translated  into  the  German  some  of  Mr. 

held  a  pastorate  in  Philadelphia  three  years,  Clay^s  speeches,  as  well  as  portions  of  Shake- 

and  again  returned  to  his  missipnary  field,  speare's  plays,  and  formed  the  determination  to 

where  he  remained  until  his  death.  come  to  this  country.    Although  sentenced  for 

July  22. — ^Leooett,  Gilbebt,  a  veteran  po-  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  was 

lice  omcer ;  died  in  New  York  Citv,  aged  75  pardoned,  and  restored  to  citizenship,  but  im- 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  in  mediately  sailed  for  the  United  Stat^  arrrring 

early  life  was  a  sailor,  serving  in  that  capacity  here  in  the  year  1829.     In  1849  he  was  ap- 

on  board  the  privateer  Armstrong,  in  the  War  pointed  consul  to  Amsterdam,  through  the  in- 

of  1812.    When  the  vessel  was  captured  by  the  nuence  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  then  Vice-Pire«dent 

British  at  a  Spanish  port,  ho  was  sent  to  the  In  1860,  as  candidate  of  the  Republican  P&rty 

prison  at  Dartmoor,  England,  where  he  was  of  Indiana,  he  was  elected  Auditor  of  State, 

confined  for  two  years.    In  1858  he  was  de-  in  which  office  he  served  one  term  of  two 

tailed  at  Essex  Market  Police  Court,  and  has  years,  doing  excellent  service  with  Grovemor 

been  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  force  from  Morton  in  obtaining  means  for  equipping  troops 

its  organization.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war.   Returning  to 

July  23. — Cbapo,  Hei^t  H.,  formerly  Gov-  his  adopted  city  he  was  elected  mayor,  which 

emor  of  Michigan ;  died  in  Flint,  Mich.,  aged  place  he  held  two  terms. 

65  years.    He  was  bom  at  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  In  social  and  political  life  Mr.  Lange  was  dis- 

but  early  removed  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  tinguished  for  his  courtesy  and  refinement, 

continued  to  reside  until  his  removal  to  Michi-  Possessing  a  fine  classical  education,  and  having 

gan,  in  1856,  after  which  he  was  largely  en-  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  and  customs  of  this  country,  he  took  pleasure 

He  neld  at  one  time  the  office  of  Mayor  of  in  aiding  and  assistmg  all  who  came  to  him, 

Flint ;  in  1862  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  especially  those  who,  like  himseli^  had  left 

and  in  1864  was  chosen  Governor,  and  re-  the  Fatherland  and  found  a  home  in  the  New 

elected  in  1866.                                            ^  World. 

July  24. — Sheewist,  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  a  prom-  July  26. — Jbwett,  Simeon  B.  ;  died  in  Clark- 

inent  educator ;  died  at  DedhatiK  Mass.     He  son,  N,  Y.    He  was  formerly  United  States 

was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  N.  B..,  March  26,  Marshal  for  the  Western   District   of  Kew 

1799.    After  seven  years  spent  in  the  family  York. 

of  a  physician,  with  but  limited  advantages  for  July  80. — llEtif,  Henbt,  a  distinguished 
schooling,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  financier  and  railroad  manager ;  died  in  Kew 
fourteen  to  the  clothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  York  City,  aged  51  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Mass.  Improving  his  spare  time,  however,  in  Jefferson  County,  N".  Y.,  and,  after  suffering 
study,  and  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  many  hardships  through  poverty,  made  his  way 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to  mental  culture,  to  Honeoye  Falls,  near  Bochester,  where  he 
he  entered  Harvard  College  id  1821,  graduating  obtained  employment  first  as  a  teamster.  Lay- 
among  the  first  in  his  class  in  1825.  Having  ing  by  a  little  money,  he  invested  it  during  the 
had  in  the  mean  time,  and  subsequently  for  a  financial  crisis  of  1887  in  depreciated  currency, 
year,  experience  in  teaching,  he  was  appointed  which,  upon  its  subsequent  rise,  yielded  him  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Harvard.  From  handsome  profit.  Venturing  more,  he  bought 
1828  he  was  a  prominent  teacher  In  Boston;  up  a  considerable  amount  of  Canada  bank-notes 
for  many  years  was  principal  of  the  Boston  from  people  living  on  the  American  frontier,  at 
English  High  School,  and  was  at  one  time  a  discount,  and,  going  to  different  towns  in  Can- 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc-  ada,  had  them  cashed  at  par.  In  this  way  he 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Algebra  and  made  sufficient  coital  for  starting  a  banking 
other  text-books.  establishment  at  Watertown,  and  subsequently 

July  25. — ^Laxoe,  Albebt,  bom  in  Chariot-  established  other  country  banks.  Removing 
tenburg,  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prassia,  to  New  York,  where  his  field  of  operations 
December  16,  1801 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  could  be  more  extended,  he  was  soon  widely 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr.  Lange  was  graduated  known  as  a  successful  operator  in  railroad 
at  the  University  at  Halle,  where  he  joined  a  stocks,  taking  his  place  upon  the  list  of  mil- 
conspiracy,  while  yet  a  student,  to  overthrow  lionnaires.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Michigan 
the  Frussian  monarchy,  and  lay  the  foundation  Southern  Railroad  from  1861  to  1868.  In 
of  a  great  nationality  based  upon  a  free  con-  1866  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
stitution,  and  self-government.  The  organiza-  tral  Railroad,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  sx 
tion  was  exposed  by  the  confession  of  one  of  months.  In  June  of  1868  he  was  elected  presi- 
the  members  to  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Mr.  dent  ofthe  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
Lange  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  which  position  he  retained  till  his  death.    He 
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was  also  controlling  manager  of  the  Northern  struggles  of  both  parties,  but  holding  no  office, 

Indiana  and  president  of  the  Cleveland  and  and  only  once  a  candidate. 

Toledo  Bailroads.  Atig,  7. — Chapman,  Chables,  an  eminent 

July  — . — ^Xaupi,  Rev.  Father  Hoxobatus  criminal  lawyer  and  politician  of  Connecticut ; 
X. ;  died  at  Mount  Hope  Retreat^  near  Balti-  died  in  Hartford,  Conn^  aged  70  years.  He 
more,  Md.,  aged  83  years.  He  was  a  native  of  was  bom  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  in  June,  1799, 
Prance,  and  was  for  forty  years  professor  of  his  father  being  Asa  Chapman,  an  eminent 
French  at  Mount  St.  Mary^s  College,  Emmetts-  lawyer,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  re- 
bur^.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  the  late  ceived  a  good  academic  education,  was  admit- 
Archbishop  Carroll.  ted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  practised  law  in  New- 

Aug,  1.— WiLsoir,  Rev.  Samuel  B.,  D.  D.,  a  town  1824-'27,  removed  to  New  Haven,  and 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor  of  the-  in  1832  to  Harford ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ology ;  died  in  Hampden-Si&ey,  Prince  Ed-  necticut  Legislature  three  times  before  1841 ; 
ward  County,  Va.,  aged  86  years.  He  was  United  States  District  Attorney,  1841-46; 
born  in  Virgmia;  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  member  of  Congress  from  First  District,  Con- 
College;  studied  theology  under  some  of  the  necticut,  1851-'53;  candidate  of  tlie  Temper- 
great  theologians  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  ance  party  for  Governor, in  1854:  and  in  1856 
of  the  present  century ;  was  ordained  in  1806,  joined  the  Democratic  party.  Though  occa- 
and  settled  the  same  year  at  Fredericksburg,  sionally  active  in  political  life,  Mr.  Chapman^s 
Ya.,  where  he  remained  as  pastor,  greatly  greatest  power  was  manifested  in  his  profes- 
esteemed  and  beloved,  till  1841,  when  he  was  sion.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  had  no  superior 
called  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Union  in  his  State,  hardly  one  in  the  nation.^  He  was 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Hampden-Sidney,  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  great  sarcastic  power, 
then  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Baxter,  and  a  genial  companion  and  Mend. 
He  continued  in  this  professorship  until  his  Aitg.  7. — ^Eastman,  Philip,  LL.  D.,  an  emi- 
death,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  filled  nent  jurist  of  Maine ;  died  in  Saco,  Me.,  aged 
it  with  marked  ability,  though,  for  tiie  last  few  70  years  and  6  months.  He  was  bom  in 
years,  somewhat  infirm  in  body.  Chatham,  N.  H.,  in  February,  1799,  educated 

Aug.  6. — ^Bakeb,  David  Jbwett,  a  pioneer  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  Bowdoin  CoUege,  gradu- 
settler  and  political  leader  in  Illinois  for  many  ating  in  1820,  studied  law  with  Stephen  Chase, 
years;  died  at  Alton,  HI.,  aged  77  years.  He  and  Judges  Baylies  and  Dana,  and  was  admitted 
was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  September  to  the  bar  at  Paris,  Me.,  in  1823.  He  practised 
7,  1792,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  removed  with  law  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1823-86 ;  at  Har- 
his  parents  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  rison.  Me.,  1836-'47 ;  and  at  Saco,  1847-69.  In 
fitted  himsdf  for  college,  while  engaged  in  1840  he  was  associated  with  Ebenezer  Everett, 
the  work  of  a  farm  in  the  wHdemess,  and  Esq.,  in  revising  and  publishing  the  ^*  General 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton  Statutes  of  Maine;"  in  1840-'42  he  was  a 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  studied  law  with  Hon.  member  of  tlie  Maine  Senate.  In  1842-'43  he 
John  Dixon,  of  Ontario  County,  and  was  ad-  was  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  claims  of 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  married,  and  settlers  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Maine 
removed  to  Illinois  the  same  year,  settling  at  under  the  "Washington  Treaty ;  and  for  five 
Kaskaskia,  then  the  capitid  of  the  State,  and  years  subsequently  commissioner  for  Cumber- 
speedily  obtained  a  large  practice  on  that  cir-  land  County.  From  1831  to  1869  he  was  a 
cuit^  becoming  a  few  years  later  probate  judge  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin 
of  Randolph  County.  In  1823  an  attempt  was  College.  In  1849  he  published  a  carefiilly-pre- 
made-  to  mtroduce  slavery  into  Illinois,  by  an  pared  digest  of  the  first  twenty-six  volumes  of 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  He  opposed  the  "  Maine  Law  Reports."  As  a  lawyer,  he 
this  with  such  energy  with  voice  and  pen,  that  took  a  high  rank  among  the  leading  jurists  of 
the  supporters  of  slavery  in  the  State  deter-  the  State,  which  has  ftirnished  so  many  emi- 
mined  to  kill  '^^m^  and  Thomas  Reynolds  (after-  nent  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
wardGovernor  of  Missouri)  attacked  him  with  Aug.  8.— Little,  Chablks  C,  a  leading 
a  bludgeon  in  the  streets  of  Kaskaskia,  inflict-  Boston  publisher  and  importer  of  books  for 
ing  a  blow  upon  his  head,  the  scar  of  which  more  than  forty  years ;  died  at  Cambridge, 
remained  till  his  death.  In  1829  he  was  ap-  Mass.,  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  at  Kenne- 
pointed  by  Governor  Edwards  United  States  bunk,  Me.,  July  25, 1799,  went  to  Boston  early 
Senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  served  till  1831 ;  in  life  and  entered  a  shipping-house,  where  he 
carrying  through  Congress  the  important  meas-  remained  but  a  short  time.  After  spending  a 
ure  of  selling  the  public  lands  to  actual  set-  winter  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mr.  Little  returned 
tiers  in  quantities  of  forty  acres,  which  greatly  to  Boston  and  entered  the  bookstore  of  Carter, 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  Hlinois  and  other  Hilliard  &  Co.  He  subsequently  became  a 
new  States.  In  1833  Generid  Jackson  ap-  member  of  the  firm  of  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  & 
pointed  him  United  States  Attorney  for  Uli-  Wilkins,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  for- 
nois,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  reappointed  him,  so  mation  of  his  partnership  with  the  late  James 
that  he  filled  this  important  office  till  1841.  Brown,  in  the  year  1837,  under  the  style  of 
He  became  a  Whig  in  1840,  and  a  Republican  Charles  C.  Little  &  Co.,  or  as  it  appeared  on 
in  1854,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  their  books,  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
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This  was  subsequently  changed,  by  the  admis-  the  American  minister,  returned  to  New  York, 
sion  of  other  partners,  to  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  but  was  in  poor  health  and  depressed.  He  had 
The  house  were  not  only  large  publishers  of  recently  been  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Tax- 
standard  works,  such  as  Bancroft's  Histories,  Commissioner's  Office. 

the  Aldine  edition  of  British  Poets,  White's  Aug,  16.  —  JIoeb,  BENorr,  a  Tcnerahle 
Shakespeare,  etc.,  but  for  many  years  the  most  French  scholar  and  professor,  died  in  Brook- 
extensive  law  publishers  in  the  United  States,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
and  also  the  largest  importers  of  standard  France,  but  had  long  been  resident  in  the 
English  law  and  miscellaneous  works,  Intro-  United  States,  and  was  for  many  years  Pro- 
ducing to  American  buyers  the  "EncyclopsBdia  fessor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  in 
Britannica,"  the  great  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wil-  some  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Brooklyn, 
liam  Smith,  and  many  other  standard  works.  Aug.  17. — Clabk,  Rev.  James  A.,  Profess- 
In  all  these  great  enterprises  Mr.  Little  was  or  of  Latin  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  former 
active,  energetic,  and  prompt.  He  was  highly  editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  fferald ;  died 
esteemed  in  private  life.  For  nearly  a  year  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  aged  41  years.  He  was  a 
before  his  death  his  health  had  been  impaired,  native  of  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
and  he  had  spent  some  months  at  the  South,  was  prepared  for  college  at  Shelbume  Falls 
and  had  but  recently  returned.  Academy,  Mass.,  and  entered  Williams  College 

Aug,    11. — NuxNS,    Robert,    a    celebrated  in  1849,  whence  he  graduated  with  honor  in 

piano-forte  maker ;  died  at  Setauket,  L.  I.,  aged  1858,  and  was  subsequently  offered  a  tutorship 

78  years.    He  was  bom  in  1791,  and  had  been  in  the  college ;  but,  after  teaching  for  a  year  in 

engaged  in  the  business  over  fifty  years,  being,  the  academy  at  Shelbume  Falls,  he  entered 

it  was  said,  the  oldest  builder  of  piano-fortes  in  Newton  Theolo^oal  Seminary  and  graduated 

the  United  States.  in  1867.    Removing  to  the  West,  he  became 

Aug,  12. — Nichols,  Jeeemiah,  an  influential  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Adrian,  Hich., 

and  active  politician  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  in  and    subsequently  at  Fairfield  in   the   same 

Philadelphia,  in  his  47th  year.    lie  was  a  na-  State.  In  1861  he  was  called  to  a  professorship 

tive  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  bom  in  1822.    In  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  remained  there  tUl 

1860  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  1864,  when  he  took  charge,  as  editor,  of  the 

Republicans  from  the  iFirst  District,  which  had  Michigan  Christian  Herald  at  Detroit,  and 

always  been  strongly  Democratic.    He  was  re-  continued  in  that  position  till  the  consolidation 

elected  in  1863,  and  served  until  1866.    Origi-  of  the  paper  with  the  Standard  at  Chicago,  in 

nally  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  man  of  no  1867,  remaining  corresponding  editor  till  his 

culture,  but  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  death.    In  1867  he  was  recalled  to  Kalamazoo, 

inner  workings  of  local  politics.    Hewasespe-  this  time  as  Latin  professor,  acting  alao  as 

cially  identified  with  the  Cameron  wing  of  the  treasurer  of  the  college.    He  was  at  the  same 

Pennsylvania  Republicans.    In  social  life  he  time  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Convention.  In 

was  exceedingly  popular,  and  known  as  a  man  1868  Prof.  Clark  entered  with  all  his  heart 

of  generous  impulses.  into  the  effort  for  the  further  endowment  of 

Aug.  14. — Evans,  Henry  G.,  a  former  the  college,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with 
journalist  and  publisher  of  New  York  City;  tlie  most  gratifying  success,  though  the  expos- 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  ure  and  overwork  were,  perhaps,  the  causes  of 
age.    Mr.  Evans  was  co-editor  and  proprietor  his  premature  death. 

of  the  New^  York  Evening  Mirror  almost  from  Aug,  28.  —  Tbnnet,  John   S.,   LL.  D.,   a 

the  beginning  of  its  career  to  its  close,  and  was  Maine  jurist ;  died  in  Norridgewock,  Me.,  aged 

one  of  the  best  writers  for  the  daily  press  in  80.    He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1789, 

the  city.    For  fifteen  years  past  (since  the  dis-  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law,  and 

continuance  of  the  Mirror)  he  had  been  ex-  settled  at  Norridgewock,  taking  rank  for  many 

tensively  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  years  past  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 

maintained  a  high  reputation.  judges  of  the  State.    After  occupying  many 

Aug,   14. — Kappf,   Edwabd,  a   gallant  of-  subordinate  positions,  he  was  elected  Chief 

ficer  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war.  Colonel  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 

the  7th  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers  served  from  1856  to  1868. 

(Steuben  Regiment)  in  1861  and  1862,  a  na-  Aug,  24. — ^Doub,  Rev.  Petke,  D.D.,  a  Meth- 

tive  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  returned  odist  clergyman  and  professor,  died  at  Greens- 

thither ;  died  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  boro,  N.  C.,  aged  74  years.    He  had  been  a 

Aug,  15. — Naqle,  William  J.,  an  officer  of  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 

volunteers  in  the  late  war,  and  subsequently  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  for  two  or  three 

a  Fenian  leader ;  died  by  suicide  in  New  York  years  a  professor  in  the  Methodist  Theological 

City.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  of  Seminary  in  that  state* 

Irish  parentage,  was  captaui  in  88th  Regiment  Aug.  25. — ^McDonald,  Davii),  a  jurist  of 

New  York  Volunteers  1861-'68,  became  identi-  Indiana;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.    He  had 

fied  with  the  Fenians  in  1863,  visited  Ireland  been  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 

in  their  behalf  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  the  Indiana  District  since  1866. 

by  the  British  Government,  and  after  his  dis-  Axig,  25. — Penndtaton,  Aaron  S.,  an  able 

charge,  in  consequence  of  representations  of  lawyer,  brother  of  the  late  William  Penning- 
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ton,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  died  inPaterson, 
N.  J.,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
practised  law  at  Paterson  for  many  years,  prin- 
cipally as  a  Chancery  lawyer,  and  was  formerly 
a  State  Senator  and  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
Pleas  for  Passaic  County.  He  was  also  Vioe- 
Govemor  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Use- 
fill  Manufactures,  and  at  one  time  acted  as 
governor  of  that  society.  He  was  esteemed 
for  his  probity  in  his  profession,  and  for  his 
generous  social  qualities. 

Aug.  27. — DuBivAOE,  J.,  an  active  journalist 
and  author ;  died  at  Memphis.  Tenn.  He  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  a  versatile  and  agreeable 
writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  amiable  manners 
and  kindly  disposition. 

Aug.  — . — Grioo,  John  Waritob,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  late  John 
Grigg,  publisher;  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged 
about  60  years.  He  bequeathed  the  following 
sums  to  the  various  charities  of  his  native  city: 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  $50,000 ;  the  Charity 
Hospital,  $10,000 ;  tbe  Foster  Home  Association, 
$10,000;  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  $5,000 ;  the  Merchants'  Fund  Society, 
$10,000;  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
$10,000;  the  first  troop  of  Philadelphia  city 
cavalry,  $10,000 ;  the  Union  Benevolent  Spciety, 
$5,000 ;  to  each  of  the  seven  soup  societies  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — ^namely,  the  Northern, 
Central,  Western,  Kensington,  Spring  Garden, 
Moyamensing  and  Southwark — $1,000,  $7,000. 
Total,  $117,000. 

Attff,  — . — Harasztht,  Colonel  AoosTnr,  an 
enterprising  and  energetic  Hungarian  explorer 
and  pioneer,  born  in  Hungary  in  1812  and 
educated  there ;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
many  years  ago;  lived  for  some  years  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Texas ;  came  to  California 
in  1850;  was  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
at  San  Francisco  1868-'57;  afterward  engaged 
largely  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Buena  Vista  Vinicultural  So- 
ciety's Vineyard  in  Sonoma  County,  and  was 
sent  in  1864  to  Europe  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  investigate  the  culture  of  the  grape 
there  and  procure  European  varieties ;  he  re- 
turned with  large  supplies  of  the  best  European 
kinds,  and  published  in  1865  a  large  and  valuable 
treatise  on  grape  culture  and  wine-making  in 
Europe  and  in  California;  in  1867  he  went  to 
Nicaragua  and  obtained  from  that  government 
the  right  to  manufacture  distilled  liquors  for 
twenty  years ;  while  exploring  near  Leon,  he 
fell  into  a  stream,  and  was  devoured  by  alli- 
gators. 

Sept.  2. — Boole,  FnANCfis  I.  A.,  a  New  York 
politician ;  died  in  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  aged  49  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Nova  Scotia,  May  21, 1820,  came  to  New  York 
in  his  youth  and  learned  the  trade  of  ship- 
building. He  first  came  into  notice  as  Com- 
mon Councilman  for  all  the  districts  of  the 
Eleventh  Ward,  New  York  City,  about  1868. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  Alderman  of  the 


same  ward,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  City 
Inspector  by  Mayor  Opdyke.  In  the  autumn 
of  1868  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  but  was  defeated  by  C.  Godfrey 
Gunther,  coming  out  of  the  canvass  with  less 
votes  than  either  Mr.  Gunther  or  Mr.  Blunt, 
the  Bepublioan  candidate.  On  the  creation  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  1865  the  office  of  City 
Inspector  was  abolished,  and,  Mr.  Boole^s  great 
popularity  having  sensibly  waned,  his  mind 
became  affected,  and  he  soon  manifested  Symp- 
toms of  softening  of  the  braiu. 

Sept  2. — ^OsBosKx,  Thohab  B.,  LL.  D.,  a  law- 
yer, judge,  and  political  leader  of  Connecticut ; 
died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1797, 
educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1817,  studied  law,  was  judge  of  Fcur- 
field  County  for  several  years,  and  represented 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Congress 
from  1889  to  1843.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
New  Haven,  was  law  professor  in  the  Law  De- 
partment of  Yale  College  from  1856  to  1865,  and 
in  1856  received  from  Wesleyan  University  the 
degree  of  LL.  D. 

Sept.  8. — OzsKDiKB,  Rev.  Asohibald  W.,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  Revolutionary  veteran ; 
died  at  Benton's  Creek,  Phelps  County,  Mo., 
aged  110  years.  He  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, August  26,  1759,  was  one  of  Marion^s 
men  during  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  very 
many  years  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Although  he  had  been  unable  to  walk 
for  the  last  three  years,  he  retained  his  sight, 
hearing,  and  intellect,  up  to  the  last  hour. 

Sept.  6. — PAI.MO,  Febdinand,  an  Italian 
cook,  confectioner,  and  founder  and  manager 
of  an  opera-house  in  New  York  City;  died 
there,  aged  85  years.  He  was  bom  in  Naples, 
Italy,  in  1784,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1802,  and,  after  spending  four  or  five  years 
at  the  South,  came  to  New  York  City  in  1807, 
and,  by  skill,  industry,  and  economy,  was  able 
soon  to  open  a  smdl  restaurant  and  confec- 
tionery of  his  own.  After  a  number  of  years 
he  built  the  large  restaurant,  which  for  many 
years  occupied  the  comer  of  Reade  Street  and 
Broadway,  known  to  old  New-Yorkers  as  the 
Cqft  des  Mille  CoUytiMe^  and  made  a  fortune 
there.  In  1885  he  determined  to  soil  this,  and 
to  build  and  manage  an  Italian  opera-house,  and 
erected  what  was  afterward  known  as  Burton's 
Theatre,  now  the  United  States  Court  Rooms, 
in  Chambers  Street.  He  opened  this  for  the  first 
regular  season  in  1844,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  enterprise.  He  re- 
turned to  his  old  profession,  but  he  was  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  soon  the  failure  of  the 
house  by  which  he  was  employed  threw  him  out 
of  employment.  The  theatrical  and  opera  man- 
agers and  actors,  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
a  kind  friend,  hereupon  established  a  fund  for 
his  support,  by  which  his  last  years  were  ren- 
dered comfortable. 

Sept.  5. — ^WoBTH,  Jonathan,  a  leading  poli- 
tician and  Unionist  of  North  Carolina ;  died 
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at  Baleigb,  N.  C,  aged  about  72  years.  He  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Uniyerttij 
was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legisla-  of  Pennsylyania  in  1838.  He  was  the  author 
ture  from  1829  to  1834,  and  in  1831,  during  the  of  several  devotional  works  of  considerable 
height  of  the  nullification  excitement,  intro-    merit. 

duced  a  resolution  into  the  House  of  Commons  Sept  19. — ^Woodbbidoe,  Eev.  John,  D.  D.,  a 
of  the  State,  denouncing  it  in  the  strongest    distinguished  Congregationalist  clergyman  and 

terms.  When  the  secession  movement  began,  author,  bom  in  Southampton^  Mass.,  in  17S4 ; 
he  opposed  it  with  great  vigor,  and  voted  diedat  Waukegan,  Wis.,  in  tbe  85thyearof  his 
against  the  convention  to  take  North  Carolina    age.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  18(M^ 

out  of^ the  Union.    He  was  known  as  a  decided  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  cburch  in 

Unionist  daring  the  war,  though,  like  Mr.  Botts,  Hadley,  June  20, 1610,  where  he  remained  until 

of  Virginia,  he  remained  at  his  home  and  kept  September  16, 1830,  when  he  became  pastor 

aloof  from  political  action.    In  1865  he  was  of  the  Bowery  Presbyterian  Church  in  N.  T. 

elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  served  until  city.    Here  he  remained  about  ten  years,  and 

the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  when  he  gave  was  afterward  settled  at  Bridgeport  and  New 

place  to  Governor  Holden.  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  FebruarT, 

8ept.  10.  —  Gold,  Saiotsl  Wadswortr,  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Bussell  Church  in 
M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  agriculturist,  Hadley,  from  which  he  was  dismissed^  at  his 
of  West  Cornwall,  Conn. ;  died  there,  aged  75  own  request,  July  15, 1857.  His  entire  pasto- 
years.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  rate  iu  Hadley,  therefore,  lasted  thirty-five  year& 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1814^  and  studied  Dr.  Woodbridge  came  from  a  ministerial  family, 
medicine,  practising  for  some  years  under  a  li-  there  having  been  but  one  break  in  the  line  of 
cense.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  John  Woodbridges,  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
from  Williams  College,  and  in  1836  from  Yale  since  the  Beformation,  or  for  more  than  three 
College,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  a  hundred  years.  Dr.  Woodbridge  possessed 
Fellow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  fine  antiquarian  tastes,  and  had  made  some  val* 
of  Connecticut,  and  for  many  years,  in  con-  uable  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  Old 
nection  with  his  son,  Samuel  W.  Gold,  Jr.,  Hadley  and  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
M.  D.,  had  had  the  reputation  of  being  in  the  Sept  21. — ^Bookwood,  Bev.  Giibebt,  a  Con- 
very  front  rank  of  New  England  farmers.  His  gregationalist  clergyman  and  missionary ;  died 
contributions  to  agricultural  literature  and  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  aged  58  years.  He  had 
science  were  numerous  and  valuable.  been  a  missionary  among  the  Tnscaroras  from 

Sept  11.— -Bahnson,  Bight  Bev.  Gxobox  F.,  1887  to  1861. 
D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  for        Sept  22. — ^Allxn,  Biohabd  L.,  an  editor, 

the  southern  division ;  died  at  Salem,  N.  C,  author,  and  practical  agriculturist ;    died  in 

aged  64  years.    A  native  of  the  Netherlands,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  aged  66  years.    He  was 

where  he  was  bom  in  September,  1805,  he  born  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  in  October, 

came  to  this  country  many  years  ago,  and  was  1808,  educated  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  early 

employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Moravian  Theo-  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York 

logical  Seminary  at  Nazareth,  Pa.    He  subse-  City.    Belinquishing  this,  he  entered  into  lit- 

quently  accepted  a  call  aa  pastor  of  the  Mora-  erary  pursuits  and  the  study  of  the  law  in 

vian  Church  at  Lancaster,  and  officiated  in  that  Baltimore,  but  on  account  of  impaired  health 

capacity  until  1861,  when  he  was  ordained  a  returned  to  a  more  active,  out-door  life  in  1832. 

bishop,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Church  He  had  a  large  tract  of  woodland  on  the  Niag- 

in  the  Southern  States,  taking  up  his  residence  ara  Blver,  which  he  cleared  and  brought  into 

in  Salem,  where  he  died.    Bishop  Bahnson  had  cultivation,  and  commenced  breeding  various 

just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  kinds  of  improved  stock,  a  business  in  which  he 

ibr  several   months,  attending   the   General  took  great  delight.  Inl842,incoi\]unGtionwith 

Council  of  the  Moravian  Church*    He  was  a  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,'  he  founded 

man  of  fine  culture,  amiable  manners,  and  de-  the  American  AgrieuUurist^  of  which  for  thir- 

cided  ability.  teen  years  he  was  contributor,  co-editor,  and 

Sept  IS. — ^DoBB,  Bev.  Bbk/ahik,  D.D.,  an  publisher.    He  also  prepared  during  this  period 

eminent  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author  of  ^*  The  American  Farm  Book,"  a  capital  work, 

Philadelphia ;  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  the  and  also  a  valuable  treatise  on  ^^  The  Diseases 

74th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Salis-  of  Domestic  Animals."    The  demand  for  im- 

bunr.  Conn.,  in  1796,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  proved  agricultural  implements,  stimulated  by 

College  in  1817,  and  at  the  General  Episcopal  the  Agriculturietj  led  the  Allen  brothers  to 

Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1820.  open  an  agricultural  implement  warehouse, 

He  received  ordination  as  a  priest  from  Bishop  which  is  still  carried  on.  and  this  business  be- 

Hobart  in  1823 ;  and  after  having  taken  charge,  came  so  extensive  that  tney  withdrew  from  the 

in  turn,  of  the  parishes  of  Lsmsingburg  and  paper  to  conduct  it.    "Mr.  Allen  had  also  a 

Waterford,  N.  T.,  and  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  large   amount  of  real  estate  at  Manitowoc, 

and  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Board  Wis.,  and   was  greatly   esteemed  there  for 

of  Missions,  he,  in  1887,  became  rector  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  of  heart.    He  was 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  a  a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fine  tastes, 

useful  ministry  of  thirty-two  years.    He  re-  and  a  most  generous  and  amiable  disposition. 
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He  was  making  a  tour  of  Northern  Europe  at  well  known  in  the  public  councils  of  the  State ; 

the  time  of  his  sudden  death.  died  at  Brainard^s  Bridge,  K  T.,  aged  51  years. 

S^pt,  27. — CowB27,  Benjamin  S.,  M.  D.,  a  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
prominent  politician,  jurist,  and  editor,  of  Ohio;  Senate  in  1864-^65,  and,  though  not  a  member 
died  at  St^  Clairsville,  Ohio,  aged  T6  years,  of  the  legal  profession,  having  been  for  many 
He  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  years  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  farming, 
1 793 ;  educated  there ;  studied  medicine,  and  he  was,  from  the  public  confidence  in  his  ability 
received  his  diploma  about  1817.  In  1820  he  and  integrity,  miade  chairman  of  the  Corn- 
removed  toMoorefield,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  mittee  on  Manufactures,  and  assigned  a  promi- 
and,  after  some  years'  practice  as  a  physician,  nent  position  on  the  committees  on  Claims, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Public  Health,  and  Medical  Colleges  and 
1829.  He  removed  to  St.  Clairsville  in  1832.  Societies.  His  strict  integrity  and  freedom 
and,  after  a  time,  added  to  his  professional  from  partisanship  won  him  high  esteem  from 
duties  the  editorship  of  the  Belmont  Chronicle^  all  who  Imew  him  well, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor  and  principal  Oct,  16. — ^Ritneb,  Joseph,  a  leading  politi- 
editor  until  1852,  when  he  relinquished  it  to  cian  of  Pennsylvania,  many  years  since;  died 
his  son,  now  Brigadier-General  B.  B.  Cowen.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  aged  90  years.  He  had  been 
In  1839  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  con-  in  early  life  a  Federalist,  and,  on  the  organiza- 
vention  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  tion  of  the  Whig  party  in  1828,  became  a 
President,  and  in  1840  was  elected  to  Congress  Whig.  By  that  party,  then,  and  for  some 
by  the  Whigs,  where  he  succeeded  Joshua  B.  years  after,  in  the  minority  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
Giddings  as  chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  was  elected  Governor  in  1835,  and  held  office 
Claims.  He  took  strong  ground  in'  favor  of  till  1889.  He  was  not  a  man  of  very  great  abili- 
the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  by  only  one  ties,  but  the  able  councillors  he  had  about  him, 
minority,  imd  throughout  his  congressional  the  late  Thaddeus  Stevens  being  one  of  the  fore- 
career,  as,  indeed,  throughout  his  long  life,  was  most,  caused  his  administration  to  be  respectable 
always  looked  upon  as  a  consistent  antislavery  in  character.  During  his  term  of  office,  a  con- 
man.  During  1845  and  1846  he  was  a  member  vention  for  revising  tibe  State  constitution  was 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  from  1847  to  1852  held,  and  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
was  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  1838.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  which 
Pleas.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  followed,  the  Democratic  party  gained  the  as- 
took  an  active  part  in  raising  men  and  money,  cendency,  and,  after  a  campaign  of  unsurpassed 
and  during  its  continuance  his  efforts  to  aid  bitterness,  David  R.  Porter  was  elected  Gov- 
the  Government  were  never  relaxed.  emor.    Each  party  feared  the  other ;  it  was 

Sept,  29. — ^Ekin,  Rev.  John,-  D.  D.,  an  elo-  reported  that  Governor  Ritner  wocdd  hold 

quent  and  able  clergyman  of  the  Associate  over,  and  there  was  so  much  talk  of  force  to 

Reformed  Church,  for  many  years  a  prominent  inaugurate  Governor  Porter,  that  Grovemor 

and  influential  clergyman  of  Cincinnati,  but  of  Ritner,  naturally  timid,  requested  that  a  body 

late  settled  in  S^ansas ;   died  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  of  U.  S.  troops  might  be  sent  to  Harrisbui*g 

aged  about  65  years.  to  keep  the  peace.    Two  bodies,  each  profess- 

Oct.  2. — ^Nelson,  William,  a  venerable  ing  to  be  the  Legislature,  were  in  session, 
cltizea  and  lawyer  of  Westchester  County,  Before  any  actual  collision,  however,  wiser 
N.  Y. ;  died  at  Peekskill,  N".  Y.,  in  the  86th  counsels  prevailed,  and  Governor  Porter  was 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Clinton,  inaugurated  peacefully,  and  Governor  Ritner 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1784;  re-  retired  to  private  life,  taking  no  further  part 
ceived  an  academical  education,  studied  law,  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  {See  Poster, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Dayid  R.,  in  Annual  Ctolopjedia  for  1867.) 
Court  in  May,  1807,  his  license  having  been  Oct.  17. — ^Rioe,  Viotob  M.,  a  Republican 
signed  by  Chief-Justice  Kent.  He  practised  politician  and  political  leader  of  K'ew  York; 
law  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  counties  died  at  Oneida,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  aged 
of  Westchester,  Putnam,  and  Rockland,  with  55  years.  He  was  bom  at  Clymer,  Chautau- 
ability  and  success.  He  was  District  Attor-  qua  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  but  resided  for 
ney  for  these  three  counties  for  thirty  years ;  many  years  in  Buffalo ;  had  received  an  ex- 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York  cellent  education,  and  was,  for  a  considerable 
iu  1819  and  1820;  State  Senator  in  1823-24.  time,  a  teacher  in  that  city,  at  first  of  penman- 
Governor  Yates  urged  him  about  this  time  ship,  and  subsequently  the  head  of  a  commer- 
to  accept  the  circuit  judgeship  of  the  Second  cial  or  business  college.  Though  active  in 
Circuit,  but  he  dechned.  He  remained  in  politics,  he  held  no  office  until  1862,  when  he 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  till  1847,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnc- 
when  he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  from  tion,  a  position  whose  onerous  and  varied 
his  district,  and  reelected  in  1849.  He  declined  duties  he  performed  with  great  success  for 
to  be  again  a  candidate,  and  returned  to  his  ^ree  years.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1865, 
practice,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  eightieth  he  did  not  seek  a  reflection,  but  returned  to 
year.  Buffalo,  where  he  had  since  been  a  bank-officor. 

Oct,  15. — ^Hastings,  Fbedebiok  H.,  an  es-  His  death  occurred  from  a  carbuncle, 
timable  citizen  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,        Oct,  18. — ^Macdonald,  Moses,  an  active  po- 
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litical  leader  in  Maine ;  died  at  Saco,  Me.,  aged  viBions  to  the  poor,  but  established  the  sonp- 
64  years  6  months.  He  was  bom  in  Limerick,  house  system  for  their  benefit,  thus  fumishiog 
Me.,  April  8,  1815 ;  had  a  good  academical  ed-  them  with  nutritious  food  at  a  rate  much  be- 
ucation;  studied  law;  wasadmittedtothebarin  low  what  they  could  have  prepared  it  for  at 
1887,  and  practised  his  profession  from  1837  their  own  homes,  even  if  the  meat  had  been 
to  1845.  In  1641,  1842,  and  1845,  he  was  a  given  them.  He  followed  the  same  course  in 
member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  in  1845  1861-^62.  For  four  or  five  years  past  be  h&d 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  he  was  State  Treasurer  been  deeply  interested  in  cooperative  move- 
from  1847  to  the  close  of  1849 ;  member  of  ment«,  and  had  organized  a  number  of  co- 
Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  District  operative  societies  in  New  York  and  vicinitT. 
of  Maine  from  1851  to  1855 ;  and  Collector  of  He  was  fertile  in  expedients  to  aid  the  poor  to 
the  District  of  Portland,  under  President  Bu-  help  themselves,  and  never  chary  of  his  ovn 
chanan,  from  1857  to  1861.  means  in  aiding  them  to  do  so. 

Oct.  19. — ^MoRTON,  Alexandeb,  a  celebrated  Oct.  28. — Henbt,  Rev.  Robebt  W.,  D.D.,  an 

gold-pen  manufi&cturer,  and  a  liberal  and  patri-  eminent  and  eloquent  Presbyterian  clergyman, 

otic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  in  New  York  educated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  settled  sac* 

City,  aged  49  years.    By  the  adoption  of  skil-  oessively  in  Chicago,  111.,  as  co-pastor  with  Rev. 

ful  automatic  processes,  inventea  by  himself  Dr.  McEIroy,  in  New  York  City,  and  over  the 

he  made  a  great  change  in  the  manufacture  of  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia;  died 

gold  pens  about  the  year  1860,  and  thence-  in  Alexandria,  Egypt.    He  had  been  making 

forth  the  pointing,  tempering,  and  grinding  the  tour  of  Europe  and  the  East  since  Mar, 

of  these  pens,  which  haa  formerly  been  done  1869,  and  was  bound  homeward,  when  be  iras 

unequally  and  often  imperfectly  by  hand,  was  seized  wifh  the  Syrian  fever,  at  Alexandria,  and 

all  accomplished  by  machinery.    His  pens  had  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 

a  high  reputation,  and  an  inunense  sale  through-  Nor,  2. — ^Baivos,  Rev.  Hemak,  3  pioneer 

out  the  Union,  and  his  large  income  was  dis-  Methodist  clergyman ;  died  in  New  Haven, 

bursed  with  a  generous  hand  for  the  cause  of  Conn.,  aged  79  years.    He  was  bom  in  Fair- 

the  Union  and  its  defenders.  field,  Conn.,  April  15, 1790,  but  early  removed 

Oct.  23. — AvEBT,  Ephbaim  K.,  a  once  fa-  to  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.    At  the  age  of 

mous  Methodist  clergyman ;  died  in  Pittsfield,  eighteen  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  was 

Ohio,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Con-  licensed  to  preach.    In  1815  he  joined  the 

necticut,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a  Meth-  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  in  it  for 

odist  preacher,  and   had  attracted  attention  fifty-four  consecutive  years.  For  many  years  be 

by  his  eloquence  and  ability,  when  he  was  was  the  presiding  elder  for  the  New  Haven  Dis- 

stationed  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1882  and  1883.  trict,  and  in  1868  was  the  presiding  elder  of  the 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  wo-  South  Long  Island  District.    His  ministry  was 

man,  a  member  of  his  church,  named  Sarah  a  successful  one,  and  during  his  pastorate  he 

Maria  Cornell.    They  were  for  a  considerable  admitted  some  ten  thousand  persons  to  church 

period  very -intimate,  but  without  exciting  any  membership. 

particular  attention.  Miss  Cornell  being  affi-  ATov.  5. — Rioos,  Dr.  Jetub  R.,  a  prominent 
anced  to  au other.    At  length  the  body  of  the  physician  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  died  at  Drakes- 
girl  was  found  near  a  haystack,  in  a  fidd  re-  ville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  He  was  bom  in Mor- 
mote  from  the  highway,  and  the  circumstances  ris  County,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1809 ;  studied  medi- 
made  it  evident  that  the  double  crime  of  seduc-  cine  and  graduated  at  the  Barclay  Street  Mc-d- 
tion  and  murder  had  been  committed.    Mr.  ioal  University  of  New  York.    Inl828heiniido 
Avery's  known  intimacy  with  her  led  to  the  an  extensive  sea-voyage  over  the  world ;  prac- 
siispicion  that  he  was  the  murderer.    He  was  tised  his  profession  from  1832  to  1849;  serve^l 
tried  both  by  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  court ;  two  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature ;  in 
the  former  acquitting  him  after  a  careful  and  1855  was  elected  for  three  years  to  the  Senate 
protracted  triid,  with  emphatic  assurance  of  of  New  Jersey;  and  in  1858  was  chosen  aRep- 
his  innocence,  and  the  latter  failing  to  make  a  resentative  in  Congress,  serving  as  a  member 
case  against  him,  and  discharging  him  under  a  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 
nolle  prosequi.    But  the  community  refused  to  2fov.  6. — Hall,  Rev.  Henby  Lewis,  a  Congre- 
believe  him  innocent,  and,  after  attempting  in  gationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Poughkeep^ie, 
vain,  for  some  years,  to  continue  in  the  min-  N.  Y.,  aged  84  years.   He  was  bom  in  Guilford, 
i^try,  he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  from  it,  Ct.,  in  November,  1836 ;  fitted  for  college  at 
anl  removed  to  Ohio,  where,  for  more  than  East  Hampton;  graduated  with  honor  from  YaJe 
thirr  years,  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  quiet,  in-  College  in  1860;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven 
dustriois  farmer,  and  was  greatly  respected  one  year;  was  one  year  with  the  army  as 
and  belo'ed  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaint-  chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  Connecticut 
ances.  Volunteer  Infantry;  and  then  studied  three 
Oct,  23.— ^i-BMEB,  John  "W.,  a  generous  and  years  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  with  Tholuck,  in 
philanthropic  df-Azen  of  New  York ;  died  in  whose  family  he  spent  most  of  that  time,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ^ed  50  years.    In  the  winter  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  cordial  in- 
^*-   of  distress  which  Mlowed  the  financial  panic  timacy.    He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  careful 
nsefui*^  1857,  he  not  om,gave  bountifully  of  pro-  and  elegant  writer,  a  dignified  and  impresave 
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speaker,  and  a  devoted  pastor.     In  1868  ill  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

health  compelled  him  to  resign  a  pastorate  in  he  offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board, 

Aaburn,  Me.,  since  which  time  he  had  heen  and  received  an  appointment  in  1819.  He  was 

unable  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  profession,  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  at  Honolulu, 

Nod.  7. — Basgom,  Oliver,  an  active  poll-  which  soon  became  the  permanent  seat  of 

tician  of  the  State  of  New  York;  died  at  White-  government,  and  the  chief  resort  of  whaling 

hall,  N.  Y.,  of  heart-disease,  aged  54  years.  He  and  other  ships  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  his 

was  bom  in  Orwell,  Vt.,  at  which  place  his  unwearied  labors  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 

father  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  gave  him  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  the 

when  quite  young  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  kings  and  chief  rulers  of  that  time.    In  1841 

a  store  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.    He  afterward  be-  Mr.  Bingham  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 

came  a  director  of  the  Northern  Transportation  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 

Company,  and  for  ten  years  was  secretary  and  his  wife^s  health,  which  never  was  sufficiently 

treasurer  of  that  corporation.     About   two  recovered  to  admit  of  her  return;  and  after 

years  ago  he  resigned  those  offices,  and  entered  her  death,  which  occurred  some  years  later,  it 

the  lumber  firm  of  Brett,  Spooner  &  Co.    In  was  not  considered  advisable  for  him  to  resume 

the  fall  of  1868  he  was  elected  Canal  Commis-  his  connection  with  the  mission, 

sioner,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  Nov,  11. — ^Corr,  Rev.  Gubdon  S.,  D.  D.,  an 

with  creditable  assiduity,  and  thus  probably  Episcopal  clergyman;  died  in  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

aggravated  the  malady  which  terminated  his  He  was  formerly  a  professor  in  Trinity  College, 

career' so  suddenly.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was 

Not.  8. — Kent,  Rev.  Abatus,  a  pioneer  Con-  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bridgeport, 
gregationalist  clergyman  and  home  missionary,  Nov.  H.-r-WARNEB,  WTLLTfl|,  Secretary  and 
died  at  Galena,  111.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  Treasurer  of  Yale  College ;  died  in  Chicago, 
bom  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  educated  at  Yale  and  aged  70  years.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
Princeton,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his  in  1826,  and  subsequently  at  the  Yale  Theo- 
theological  course,  applied  to  the  Home  Mis-  logical  Seminary ;  but,  although  licensed  to 
sionary  Society  for  "  a  place  so  hard  tibiat  no  preach,  was  never  a  settled  pastor.  In  1829 
one  else  would  take  it,''  and  in  1829  was  sent  ne  was  made  a  tutor  at  Yale,  and  was  sub- 
to  the  Galena  lead-mines.  Here  he  was  un-  sequently  appointed  agent  to  collect  what  was 
ceasing  in  his  labors,  and  in  less  than  two  known  as  the  $100,000  fund  for  the  college,  in 
years  had  a  Sabbath-school  with  ten  teachers  which  work  he  was  very  successful.  In  1888 
and  from  sixty  to  ninety  scholars,  having  also  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  college  in  place 
established  a  day-school,  which  he  conducted  of  James  Hillhouse,  deceased,  and  continued  in 
himself.  In  1831  he  organized  the  ^rst  Pres-  that  office  until  1852,  when  failing  health  oom- 
byterian  Church  in  Galena,  and,  after  holding  a  pelled  him  to  resign.  Upon  the  death  of  Rev. 
pastorate  for  several  years,  became  in  1848  an  Samuel  R.  Andrew,  secretary  of  the  college,  in 
agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  1858,  Mr.  Warner  was  elected  to  that  office, 
was  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  all*  his  whi(m  he  continued  to  fill  to  the  time  of  his 
daties,  never  sparing  himself  in  heat  or  cold,  death. 

storm  or  sunshine.    The  foundation  and  pres-  Nov,  15. — ^Baldwin,  Alexander  W.,  United 

ent  prosperity  of  Beloit  College,  and  Rockford  States  District  Judge  for  Nevada ;  was  killed 

Female  Seminary,  are  in  a  large  degree  owing  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  by  a  railroad  accident,  aged 

to  his  energy.    He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  84  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  and 

generous  impulses,  and,  with  a  salary  always  son  of  Judge  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  of  the  Su- 

smaU,  gave  to  charitable  objects  in  the  course  preme  Court  of  Califomia,  author  of  "  The 

of  his  ministerial  career  nearly  S3 ven  thousand  Flush  Times  of  Alabama   and  Mississippi.'' 

dollars.  Young  Baldwin  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 

Nov.  9. — ^Peatt,  Thomas  G.,  a  prominent  became  a  member  of  the  successful  firm  of 

politician  and  political  leader  of  Maryland;  died  Stewart,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Baldwin,  of  Vir- 

in  Baltimore,  aged  65  years.    He  was  bom  in  ginia  City,  Nevada.    When  but  thirty  years 

Washington  in  1805 ;  was  educated  in  an  acad-  of  age  he  was  chosen  a  United  States  district 

emy  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  studied  law,  and  judge,  and  had  already  won  himself  much 

frequently  served  in  the  Maryland  Senate.    In  honor  when  his  brilliant  career  was  suddenly 

1837  he  was  a  presidential  elector ;  from  1844  ended. 

to  1848,  Governor  of  Maryland;  Senator  in  Nov.  15. — ^Buttebfield,  John,  a  pioneer  in 

Congress  from  1850  to  1857;  a  delegate  to  the  the  establishment  of  stage  and  express  lines; 

Chicago  Convention  of  1864;  and  to  thePhila-  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  aged  86  years.    He  was 

delphia  National  Union  Convention  of  1866.  bom  in  Helderberg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  self-edu- 

Nov.  11. — ^Bingham,  Rev.  Hieam,  a  Congre-  oated.    In  1822  he  removed  to  Utica  to  assist 

gationalist  clergyman  and  missionary  of  the  in  the  management  of  the  regular  stage-line 

American  Board;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  transporting  of  passengers  between 

aged  80  years.    He  was  born  at  Bennington,  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  soon  became  the  lead- 

Vt.,  graduated  at  Middlebnry  College  in  1816,  ing  manager  of  that  business  in  the  State, 

and  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1819,  being  or-  Upon  the  establishment  of  railroads  he  at  once 

dained  the  same  year.    Having  a  strong  desire  directed  his  energies  to  that  new  project,  and 
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wasalsooneof  the  originators  of  the  American  waa  the  author  of  ^^  Yirginins,"  a  play  first 

Express  Company,  in  which  organization  he  brought  oat  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  was 

was  a  directing  power  until  his  death.    Per-  very  successful  as  a  theatrical  manager, 

ceiying  the  commercial  importance  of  the  eleo«  Nov,  — . —  Walsh,  Benjaiqh  D.,  State  £nto- 

tric  telegraph,  he  took  part  in  the  establish-  mologistoflowa;  died  at  Bock  Island,  HL,  from 

ment  of  the  New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  the  effects  of  an  accidents  iiU^uTt  ag^  61 

Telegraph  Company.     He  also  aided 'largely  years.    He  was  bom  in  England,  but  emigrated 

in  building  up  the  city  of  Utica.  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 

N(n.  28.— ^lioLsAxr,  Rev.-  Dakul  Yeboh,  years.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education 
D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author;  in  England,  and,  having  a  strong  predilection  fur 
died  at  Bed  Bank,  N.  J.,  aged  68  years.  He  natural  history,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
was  a  graduate  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  was  of  some  branches  of  it  for  nearly  forty  jears. 
for  several  years  pastor  of  the  old  Tennent  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Natural  His- 
Chnrch  of  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  afterward  was  tory  Society  of  Pluladelphia,  and  the  Smith- 
president  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  sonian  Institute,  and  had  given  much  time  to 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pastor  of  the  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of  the  very 
Church  at  Bed  Bank.  laige  collection  of  insects  brought  home  by  the 

iVbv.  27. — ^ExEBNTAK,  General  James  L.,  Brig-  various  exploring  expeditiojis.  He  was  regarded 

adier-Qeneral  of  Volunteers,  in  the  late  war ;  as  a  standard  authority  on  entomology,  and  for 

died  in  New  York  City,  aged  82  years.    He  was  two  years  past  had  been  employed  by  the  State 

a  native  of  New  York  ;  received  a  liberal  edu-  of  Iowa  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 

cation,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  at  the  College  in  investigi^g  the  insects  of  the  State 

University  of  New  York.    When  the  war  com-  injurious  to  vegetation, 

menoed  he  was  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-  Dee,  2. — ^Bichabdson,  Ai3ebt  DsAsrs,  jour- 

sion,  and  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  as  one  nalist  and  author;  was  assassinated  in  New 

of  the  editors  of  the  Medieal  Press,     His  York  City,  aged  85  years.    He  was  bom  in 

patriotism,  however,  led  him  to  volunteer  his  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  educated  in  his  native 

services  on  behalf  of  his  country.     At   the  town  and  at  HoUiston,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 

battie  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  he  was  severely  teen  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  engaged  in 

wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  teaching,  employing  his  leisure  time  in  writing 

but  subsequentiy  escaped.    For  his  services  in  for  the  press.     Subsequently  he  removed  to 

the  field  he  was  commissioned  as  a  brigadier-  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Sun^ 

general,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  ap-  and  afterward  to  the  Uhioniit^  the  Daily  C^ 

pointed  United  States  consul  at  Chin  Eiang,  lunibian,  and  the  Cineinnati  Oaseite.    Having 

China,  the  duties  of  which  ofBce  he  perform^  made  an  engagement  with  the  Boston  Jaumai, 

acceptably  to  the  Government.  he  went  out  to  Kansas  as  correspondent  for 

iVbv.  27. — ^NzoHOLAS,  Samuel  Shith,  a  jurist  that  paper,  and  resided  there  for  about  two 
and  publicist  of  Kentucky ;  died  in  Louisville,  years,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Territorial 
aged  78  years.  He  was  a  son  of  George  Nicho-  Legislature,  and  as  a^utant-general  to  the  Ter- 
las,  a  colonel  in  the  Bevolutionary  War,  and  was  ritorial  Governor.  He  took  an  overland  trq> 
bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.  When  a  youth  he  en-  across  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Rio 
tered  into  active  business  in  Baltimore  under  Grande ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1859-^60  returned 
the  care  of  his  uncle.  Robert  Smith,  afterward  East.  Having  become  connected  with  the  Tri- 
may  or  of  the  city.  Although  but  a  lad,  he  was  hune^  he  spent  a  year  in  Colorado  as  oorrespond- 
sent  as  supercargo  to  Lima  and  Canton,  and  he  ent  for  that  paper,  and  upon  his  return  went 
made  the  best  use  of  the  voyage  to  perfect  his  through  the  South  on  a  secret  mission  for  the 
commercial  and  general  education.  On  his  re-  Tribune,  He  was  war  correspondent  of  that 
turn  he  entered  into  business  in  New  Orleans,  paper  from  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861 
Thence  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  (when  he  was  with  Fremont  in  IJjssouri)  to 
a  law  student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chan-  May,  1868,  when,  after  numerous  experiences 
cellor  Bibb,  then  living  at  Frankfort.  Enter-  in  field  and  camp,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
ingupon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louis-  enemy,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  held  iu 
ville,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position,  and  in  confinement  twenty  months  at  various  South- 
December,  1881,  became  judge  of  the  Court  em  prisons;  escaped  December  18,  1864,  from 
of  Appeals.  Subsequentiy  he  served  in  the  Salisbury,  N.  C,  prison,  and  reached  Knoxville, 
State  Legislature.  He  assisted  in  the  prepani-  Tenn.,  after  incredible  hardships,  January  Viy 
tion  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Kentucky,  and  was  1865.  After  his  escape  he  wrote  ^^  Field,  Dun- 
the  author  of  a  series  of  essays  on  constitu-  geon,  and  Escape,"  which  8oldtothe*extentof 
tional-law.  nearly  100,000  copies.    His  health  being  im- 

Nov,  28. — ^Pbat,  Isaao  C,  a  New  York  Jour-  paired,  his  visited  California  in  the  autumn  of 

ntdist,  author,  and  dramatic  actor;  died  in  1865,  with  Mr.  Colfax  and  other  Mends,  and 

New  York  City,  aged  56  years.     He  was  bom  on  his  return  wrote  '^  Beyond  the  Mississippi," 

in  Boston  in  1813,  his  father  being  one  of  the  which  also  had  a  tery  large  sale,  and  which  he 

wealthiest  merchants  in  that  city.    He  was  revised  in  1869,  after  another  journey  aoroes  the 

connected  for  some  time  with  the  Journal  of  Plains.    In  1868,  while  still  in  the  occasional 

(7(?}nm0retf,  and  afterward  wrote  for  the  ^«ra2^;  service  of  the  7Vi5un^,  he  wrote  abiogrt4>hy 
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of  Greneral  Grant  for  his  Hartford  publishers,  lery  were  yet  in  position  and  loaded.  Captain 
which  was  very  popular.  In  June,  1869,  he  Squires,  then  seoond-lieutenant,  seized  the  Ian- 
went  again  to  Oalifomia.  and  wrote  for  the  jardof  each  gun,  w«ted  until  the  Union  troops 
Tribune  his  "  To  and  Back  from  the  Pacific,'*  had  passed  to  the  rear,  and  then  fired,  tempo- 
a  series  of  brilliant  letters.  He  subsequently  rarily  staying  the  advance,  and  giving  his  own 
visited  Chicago  and  Kansas  for  that  paper,  forces  additional  time  to  retire.  Captain  Squires 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  other  periodi-  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
call  and  magazines.  He  had  formed  m  1867  was  afterward  upon  the  staff  of  General  Berry, 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  McFarland,  the  wife  who  was  killed  at  ChancellorsvOle.  While  on 
of  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  who,  from  a  a  train,  upon  Thanksgiving-Day,  he  observed  a 
variety  of  causes,  desired  a  separation  from  her  switch  out  of  place,  and,  aiter  giving  the  alarm 
husband,  and  had  for  the  time  made  an  en-  to  the  engineer,  sprang  from  the  engine  as  it 
gagement  as  actress  in  one  of  the  New  York  slowed,  and  replaced  the  switch,  but  was  him- 
theatres.  His  attentions  to  her  (they  bdng  self  thrown  down,  his  feet  being  crushed  be- 
fellow-boarders)  excited  the  displeasure  of  neath  the  wheels.  Amputation  was  performed 
HcFarland,  and  he  attempted,  in  March,  1868,  upon  one,  but  he  died  from  the  shock, 
to  kill  Richardson  as  he  was  escorting  Mrs.  Dec.  10. — ^Tomxb,  a  venerable  Christian  In- 
McFarland  from  the  theatre.  The  wounds  re-  dian ;  died  in  Greenville,  Mc^aged  107  years. 
ceived  by  Mr.  Bichardson  were  not  very  seri-  Dee,  11. — ^Habsis,  Geobge  W.  ("Sut  Loven- 
ous,  and  be  refused  to  prosecute.  Mrs.  MoFar-  good  ";,  jurist,  and  author  of  humorous  works ; 
land  then  determined  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  died  near  Knozville,  Tenn.,  aged  64  years.  He 
her  husband,  and  there  was  an  understanding  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  author  of  many 
between  her  and  Bichardson  that,  when  the  works  written  in  a  witty  and  humorous  style, 
divorce  was  obtained,  f^e  was  to  become  his  Dee,  11. — Upham,  Nathakisl  QookiSj  LL. 
wife.  A  divorce  was  obtained  in  the  autumn  D.,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
of  1869,  but  Mr.  Richardson  had  not  subse-  New  Hampshire ;  died  in  Concord,  aged  68 
quently  seen  Mrs.  McFarland ;  when  on  the  26th  years.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
of  November  McFarland,  who  had  for  some  lime  1820,  and  early  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
previous  threatened  to  take  his  life,  appeared  lawyer.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
in  the  Tribune  office,  and,  as  Mr.  Ricnardson  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
came  to  the  counter  to  inquire  for  his  letters,  shire,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
shot  him  instantly.  He  lived  for  about  a  week  honor  and  fidelity  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
after  being  wounded,  and  before  his  death  the  In  1843  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Concord 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  between  Railroad,  and  was  connected  with  it  for  more 
him  and  Mrs.  McFarland.  than  twenty  years.    He  was  for  many  years 

Dee.  8. — Pottbb,  Hazabd  Asxold,  M.  D.,  an  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  ihe  Democratic 
eminent  surgeon  of  Western  New  York ;  died  at  party,  and  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
Geneva,  aged  58  years.  He  was  bom  in  Potter  dent  Pierce,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend. 
Township,  Ontario  (now  Yates)  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  London  for 
graduated  M.  D.  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1885,  the  adjustment  of  daims  then  pending  between 
and  be^^an  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  citizens  of  the  two  countries*  After  the  attack 
Rhode  Island,  but,  after  a  residence  there  of  a  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Judge  Upham  left  the  Dem- 
few  months,  returned  to  his  native  town.  In  ocratic  party  and  gave  an  unqualified  support 
1853  he  removed  to  Geneva.  In  1854  he  per-  to  the  Government.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was 
formed  for  the  first  time,  successfully,  the  sent  bytheRepubMcans  to  the  State  Legislature, 
operation  of  trephining  the  spine,  and  the  same  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  historical  and  anti- 
year  performed  the  operation  of  gastrotomy,  quarian  research.  In  1862  he  received  from 
for  the  relief  of  intussusception  of  the  bowels,  Dartmouth  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
with  success.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  re-  Doctor  of  Laws. 

move  ovarian  tumors,  and  introduced  a  new  i)«j.  18..— Bbbwstbb,  Brigadier-General  "Wil- 

method  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  dissect-  uah  R.,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  died  in  Brooklyn, 

ing  put  the  head  of  the  femur  and*  proceeding  L.  L    In  the  late  war,  after  the  promotion  of 

otherwise  as  if  for  the  ordinary  flap-operation.  General  Sickles,  he  commanded  the  Excelsior 

During  the  late  war  he  entered  the  service  as  Brigade,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  a 

a  volunteer  surgeon.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  position  in  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

for  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  which  he  de-  Department, 

voted  much  time  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dee.  14. — Waits,  Henbt  Matson,  LL.  D.,  a 

Dee.  0. — Squibbs,  Captain  Charles  W.,  As-  Connecticut  jurist;  died  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  aged 

sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railroad;  81  years.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

died  of  an  accidental  ii\)ury  received  while  in  1809;  studied  law,  and  was  for  many  years 

the  performance  of  his  duties,  aged  82  years.  Judge  of  County  and  Superior  Courts.    From 

He  served  through  the  entire  war  with  great  1851  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

credit  At  the  battle  ofWilliamsburg,  when  the  of  the  State,  and  from  1854  to  1858  Chief 

Excelsior  Brigade,  under  General  Sickles,  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

forced  back,  and  the  enemy  was  pressing  upon  Dee.  18. — Hekbt,    Hugh   Hobaoe,    U.  S. 

the  reserve,  two  guns  abandoned  by  the  artil-  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Vermont;  died  in 
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Chester,  Yt.,  aged  55  years.    He  graduated  at  the  pleasures  of  authorship.    He  contribat<^d 

Dartmouth  College  in  1838,  and  subsequently  to  the  Knickerbocker^  and  also  to  Putnam^s 

served  three  terms  in  the  Vermont  Legblature.  Magazine^  collecting  the  contributions  to  the 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Republican  former  into  a  volume  entitled  **  Prismatics,  br 

Convention  in  1860,  which  nominated  Mr.  lin-  Richard  Hay  warde,"  and  a  portion  of  the  latter 

coin,  and  in  1861  and  1862  he  went  to  the  State  into  a  volume   entitied  ''The  Sparrowgrass 

Legislature  as  a  Republican.    In  1864  he  was  Papers,"  which  gave  him  a  reputation  as  one 

elected  State  Senator,  and  during  the  next  year  of  the  first  American  humorists  of  the  day. 

he  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  Two  years  later  he  published  a  volume  of 

Marshal.    Mr.  Henry  was  regarded  as  one  of  travels.  "Acadia,  a  Sojourn  among  the  Bine- 

the  finest  debaters  in  Vermont,  and  always  noses."     He  also  published  a  paper  entitled 

exerted  a  large  influence  in  the  legislation  of  The  Wine-Press^  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests 

the  State.  of  his  trade  as  a  wine-merchant. 

Dec.  19. — Thubston,  Rev.  Eu,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  Dec,  — . — Caskis,  Joror  S. ;   died  at  Rich- 

gregationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Fdl  River,  mond,  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 

Mass.,  aged  61  years.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  from  1851  to  1855  was  a  Representative  in 

College  in  1884,  and  subsequently  at  the  An-  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committee  upon  the 

dover  Seminary,  and  spent  the  flrst  ten  years  Judiciary. 

of  his  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  OBITUARIES,  Fobeign.  Jan,  1. — Sheppabd, 

Church  in  Hallo  well.  Me.    He  was  afterward  Rev.  John  Geobge,  D.  C.  L.,  an  English  clei^ 

a  pastor  for  twenty-one  years  at  Fall  River,  gyman,  teacher,  and  author ;  died  at  Eidder- 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarly  attainments,  minster,  Eng.,  a^ed  51  years.     He  was  a  na- 

and  a  preacher  of  much  force  and  ability*  tive  of  County  Kilkenny,  educated  at  Wadham 

Dec.^1, — ^DuKN,  Rev.  John  Patbiok,  Roman  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  an  open 

Catholic  priest ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  64  scholarship,    and   subsequently   was    elected 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  ed-  fellow  and  tutor.    After  leaving  the  university 

ucated  at  Maynooth  College.  He  was  very  pop-  he  became  second  master  of  Repton  School, 

ular  as  a  clergyman,  and  an  effective  speaker.  Derbyshire,  and  in  1851  was  appointed  head- 

Dec,  22. — LcsrcoLN,  Chables  R.,  an  old  and  master  of  King  Charles  the  First^s  Grammar 

capable  journalist;  died  in  Flushing,  L.  I.    He  School,  Kidderminster.    He  was  the  author 

was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  February  9,  of  eleven  volumes,  of  which  three  were  reli- 

1806.    He  left  his  home  at  the  early  age  of  gious,  and  the  remainder  were  educational, 

eight  years,  and  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  including  among  their  number  "  Theophrasti 

New  York,  where  he  learned  and  followed  Characteres,"  1862,  "Kotes  upon  Thucydides," 

the  business  of  a  printer.    While  still  very  original  and  compiled,  and  '*  Aids  to  Classical 

young,  he  left  the  office  of  the  Courier  and  Study."    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 

Enquirer^  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  preparing  a  school  edition  of  *'  Carrington^s 

daily  paper  in  New  York,  called  The  Star^  Virgil."    He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

which  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire.    In  Civil  Law  in  1858. 

1836  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  Greek  Jan,  5. — ^Wabde,  Admiral  Charles,  K.  H., 

Mission  under  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  late  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  British  navy ; 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  for  three  years  he  remained  died   at   Westerham,  Kent,    aged    82  years, 

in  Greece,  actively  and  saccessfully  employed  Ho  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  and  served  as 

in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  mission,  midshipman  on  board    the  Northumberland 

After  the  abolition  of  the  printing  department  till  1802,  and  subsequently  saw  active  service 

in  connection  with  the  missionary  enterprise,  on  the  Immortality,  Colossus,  Glory,  Barfleur, 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1841,  settled  in  Flushing,  L.  L,  Druid,  and  Centaur,  serving  on  the  latter,  and 

and,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  commenced  the  on  the  BeUeisle  as  fiag-lieutenant.     In  April, 

publication  of  the  Church  Record^  a  magazine  1808,  he  was  made  a  commander,  and  in  1810 

printed  under  the  auspices  of  the.  Episcopal  was  appointed  to  the  Banterer,  in  which  he 

Church,  and  which,  during  the  period  of  its  served  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch  coasts,  and 

existence,  was  conducted  with  marked  ability,  afterward  *in   the  Mediterranean.     In  J815 

The  publication  of  the  Record  was,  however,  he  received  orders,  from  Lord  Exmouth,  to 

soon  discontinued,  and  in  the  same  year  (1841)  proceed  to  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

the  first  number  of  the  Flushing  Journal  was  secretly  a  plan  of  the  sea  defences  and^  sounds 

issued,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  editor  and  pro-  ings  around  the  sea-face  of  the  city,  which  haz- 

prietor,  and  to  this  paper  he  continued  to  give  ardous  undertaking  he  performed  with  great 

the  best  efforts  of  his  pen,  and  in  its  colunms  honor  to  himself,  and,  as  an  acknowled^ent 

he  consistently  and  faithfally  advocated  what  of  his  services,  received  the  insignia  of  K.  H. 

he  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  right  and  true  from  his  Majesty  King  William  I V.  In  1846  he 

in  every  issue  brought  before  the  people.  retired  from  active  service.    In  1862  he  gained 

Dec,  23. — CozzENS.  Feedbbiok,  author  and  his  seniority  as  admiral 

editor ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  aged  52  years.    He  Jan,  6. — Woodfoed,  Edwasd,  LL.  D.,-  an 

was  born  and  educated  in  Kew  York  City,  and,  eminent  Scottish  teacher  and  author ;  died  in 

though  for  most  of  his  life  engaged  in  mercan-  Edinburgh,  aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  near 

tile  pui'suits,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  Elgin,  and  educated  at  King^s  College,  Aber- 
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dcen,  beginning  his  career  as  a  student  of  the  fifty-one  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
medicine,  but  afterward  changing  his  course  manufacturing,  he  took  out  nearly  fifty  patents, 
and  attaining  distinction  as  a  student  of  classics.  He  was  elected  Master  of  the  Stationers^  Com- 
On  leaving  the  university  he  devoted  himself  pany  in  185T,  and  (which  was  unusual )  was 
to  teaching,  and  established  a  private  academy  chosen  again  the  next  year.  He  was  offered  a 
at  Aberdeen,  which  attained  a  high  reputation.  Fellow^ip  in  the  Royal  Society  in  1818,  but 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  declined  it  from  modesty;  he  was  elected  in 
he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Southern  Academy,  1845,  and  read  some  papers  of  great  merit  to 
afterward  at  Jedburgh,  and  finally  was  at  the  the  Society,  on- the  percolation  of  water  through 
head  of  the  Madras  College,  in  St.  Andrew's,  the  chalk  strata.  In  his  latter  years  he  de- 
where  his  reputation  became  so  wide-spread  voted  much  attention  to  astronomy,  and  to 
that  in  1850  he  was  appointe(^  one  of  her  geographical  and  geological  science.  He  had 
M^esty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  a  fine  observatory,  wefi  supplied  with  astro- 
Hia  works  are:  ''An  Epitome  of  Part  of  nomical  instruments,  at  his  country-seat  of 
CsQsar's  Commentaries,"  1860;  ''Ecloged  Ho-  Abbot's  Hill,  and  quite  a  geological  museum 
ratianse,''  1849 ;  ''  Elements  of  the  Latin  Lan-  of  his  own  collecting.  He  was  also  a  liberal 
guage,*'  and  ''The  Answers  in  the  Shorter  benefactor  and  manager  of  several  hospitals 
Catechism,"  adapted  for  reading  in  continuous  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
text,  with  the  questions  and  proo&  subjoined,  Jan,  11. — ^Dtce,  Robbbt,  M.  D.,  Professor 
and  the  grammatical  notes.  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
Jan,  8. — Gordon,  Admiral  Sir  James  Alex-  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a 
▲XDSB,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  Greenwich  native  of  Aberdeen,  graduated  at  Marischal 
Hospital ;  died  there,  aged  87  years.  He  College  in  1816,  and  afterward  studied  medi- 
entered  the  navy  in  1793,  and  rose  rapidly  in  cine  in  his  native  town,  Edinburgh,  and  Lon- 
bis  profession.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  the  don.  Having  spent  some  time  in  the  Military 
Nile;  served  in  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Hospital  at  Chatham,  he  accepted  a  staff  ap- 
ond  Adriatic ;  commanded  the  Active,  frigate,  pointment  from  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Governor  of 
at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  for  which  he  received  a  the  Mauritius,  and  subsequently  Governor  of 
gold  medal  and  a  pension  of  £800,  and,  at  the  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Returning  home  in 
capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Pomone,  had  1888,  he  was  for  some  years  lecturer  on  mid- 
a  leg  carried  away  by  a  86-pounder.  In  wifery  in  Marischal  College,  and  finally  pro- 
August,  1814,  with  a  squadron  under  his  com-  fessor.  He  contributed  some  valuable  papers 
mand,  he  entered  the  river  Potomac,  where,  to  the  medical  periodicals,  and  was  known  as 
having  reduced  Fort  Washington  and  other  an  accomplished  naturalist.  He  was  for  many 
batteries,  he  forced  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  years  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
capitulate.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  Govern-  Jan,  14. — Cunns,  Admiral  Sir  Luoins,  Bart., 
or  oftheRoyal  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth.  In  K.  C.  B.,  the  senior  officer  of  her  Miyesty's 
1840  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Green-  fleet,  and  of  the  British  Navy ;  died  at  Ports- 
wich  Hospital,  and  in  1858  was  advanced  to  down  Hill,  near  Cosham,  Eng.     He  was  bom 

'  the  post  of  Governor  of  that  establishment.  June  8,  1786,  entered  the  navy  in  1795,  was 
Altogether  he  served  in  the  navy  nearly  seventy-  made  post-captain  in  1806,  was  taken  prisoner 
six  years,  and  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  Lord  in  1810  by  the  French,  and,  after  several 
Nelson^s  band  of  captains.  In  1815  he  was  months  of  cruel  captivity,  returned  to  England 
created  a  K.  C.  B. ;  in  1854,  G.  C.  B.,  and  and  was  for  two  years  in  command  of  frigates 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1868.  in  the  coast  squadron.  He  became  a  baronet 
Jan.  11. — Dickinson,  John,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  in  1816,  rear-admiral  in  1888,  vice-admiral  in 
F.  A.  S.,  a  paper-maker,  inventor,  philosopher,  1849,  and  admiral  in  1855.  He  was  admiral 
astronomer,  geologist,  and  geographer ;  died  in  superintendent  of  Malta  1848-^48. 
London.  He  was  bom  March  ^9,  1782,  in  Lon-  Jan.  14. — Weight,  Hbnby  Goode,  M.  D.,  an 
don,  and,  after  receiving  a  good  school  educa-  accomplished  physician  and  author ;  died  in 
tion,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  London,  aged  41  years.  He  was  educated  at 
at  that  time  the  Elng^s  printer.  At  the  expl-  Gloucester,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  graduated 
ration  of  his  indentures  he  went  into  busi-  M.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1851,  and  was  ap- 
neas, first  as  a  printer  and  afterward  as  a  pointed,  not  long  after,  physician  to  the  Sa- 
paper-maker,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  George  maritan  Free  Hospital,  the  St.  Pancras  Dispen- 
Longman,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  about  sary,  and  the  Royal  Benevolent  Industrial 
1806  that  Mr.  Dickinson  first  purchased   a  Society.     He  stood  deservedly  high  in  his 

.  paper-mill,  and  by  machinery  of  his  own  in-  profession,  and  his  two  medical  treatises, 
vention,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Fourdrinier,  "Headaches,  their  Causes  and  their  Cure,"  and 
he  created  a  revolution  in  the  whole  manufac-  "  Uterine  Disorders,  their  Constitutional  In- 
ture  of  paper.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  in-  fiuence  and  Treatment,"  rank  among  the 
ventor  of  numerous  processes  which  have  ablest  contributions  to  pathology.  He  con- 
greatly  aided  in  perfecting  this  branch  of  tributed  also  a  series  of  annotations  to  the 
industry,  and  some  of  his  devices  for  protecting  Lancet^  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
bank-note  paper  from  being  counterfeited  are  brilliancy,  wit,  sarcasm,  and  wise  counsel, 
even  now  the  best  that  have  been  devised.    In  But,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  was  also  an 
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able  and  brilliant  writer ;  a  regnlar  contributor  also  prepared  ten  very  interesting  oommniiica- 

to  the  Saturday  JRevUw,  where  his  papers  were  tions  for  the  Arehcsologia  of  the  Society  of  An- 

among  the  most  attractive  features  of  that  tiquaries.    He  published  an  essay  on  ^  Baths 

dashing,  racy  periodical,  and  a  writer  also  for  and  Washhonses"  in  1863;  one  on  *^  Town 

other  magazines,  a  genial  wit  and  associate  of  Dwellings,"  of  great  interest,  in  1855,  and  a 

eminent  literary  men,  he  left  a  void  which  ^  Treatise  on  Architectare,"  which  was  nudnly 

cannot  easily  be  filled.  composed  of  his  own  and  others*  articles  on 

Jan,  15. — ^Weld,  Chables  Bobebt,  a  literary  the  subject,  in  the  *'  Enoydopiedia  Britannica,*' 

man,  traveller,  and  author,  for  sixteen  years  and  haa  edited  and  almost  entirely  rewritten 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Society;  died  Nicholson's  "Handrails  and  Staircases^"  and 

at  Newbridge  Hill,  near  Bath,  England.    He  Nicholson's  "New  Guide;  or,  Book  of  Lines 

was  bom  in  Windsor,  England,  in  1818,  edu-  for  Carpenter^; "  and  had  been  a  large  contrib- 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  to  the  utor  to  the  bio^aphies  of  architects  in  the 

bar  in  November,  1844,  became  Assistant  Sec-  "Encydopcedla  Britannica,"  and  articles  to  the 

retary  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  1845,  and  re-  dictionary  and  other  works  of  the  Architec- 

mained  in  its  service  till  1861*.    In  1847  he  tural  Publication  Society.    He  was,  moreover, 

published  a  "  History  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  in  a  fine  Hebraist,  and  a  critical  Latin  and  Greek 

two  volumes,  and  the  next  year  commenced  a  scholar,  familiar  with  the  languages  of  modem 

series  of  "  Vacation  Tours,"  of  which  he  pub-  Europe,  an  accomplished  musician  and  mnsi- 

lished  nine  volumes  between  1848  and  1867,  cal  composer,  and  a  good  poet; 

embracing  tours  in  different  portions  of  Europe,  Jan,   21. — ^BELoixm,    I^pold   YTBvrsxsn 

in  America,  India,  etc.    He  was  a  very  active  Elie  Yiotob  Albebt  Mabie,  Prince  Boyal  of, 

assistant  to  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  home  Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Hainault,  and  Duke 

work  connected  with  his  Arctic  explorations,  of  Saxony,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne  of 

and  had  written  several  pamphlets  on  the  sub-  Bel^um ;  died  at  the  palace  of  Laoken,  near 

ject  of  Arctic  Expeditions.    He  was  one  of  the  Bmssels,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

superintendents  of  the  London  International  the  only  son  of  Leopold  II.,  a  child  of  great 

Exhibition  of  1862,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  intelligence  and  affectionateness,  but  who  had 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    His  report  at  the  suffered  for  more  than  six  months  from  seTers 

latter,  on  the  ^*  Philosophical  Instruments  and  illness.    His  death  made  the  Count  of  Flanders, 

Apparatus  for  teaching  Science,"  was  a  very  brother  of  Leopold  U.,  heir-presumptive  to  the 

able  and  interesting  document.    He  was  a  throne. 

member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies,  and  Jan.  23. — ^Ewabt,  WmiAir,  a  Liberal  mem- 

a  frequent  contributor  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  ber  of  Parliament,  eminent  for  his  advocacy 

the  AthencBumj  etc.  of  measures  of  reform;  died  at  Liverpool,  in. 

Jan.  18. — AsHPiTEL,  Abthfb,  F.  S.  A.,   an  the  71st  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  May  1, 

accomplished  English  architect,  and  writer  on  1798,  in  Liverpool,  educated  at   Eton,  and 

architectural  and  antiquarian  subjects;  died  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  graduating  with 

in  London.    He  was  bom  in  London,  Decem-  high  honors  in  1821.    He  was  called  to  &e  bar 

ber  15, 1807,  educated  at  Homerton,  received  in  1827,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1828,  sitting 

his  professional  training  in  the  office  of  his  for  Bletchingly  till  1880,  for  Liverpool  firom 

father,  who  was  a  skilful  architect,  and,  having  1880  to  1887,  for  Wigan  from  1889  to  1841,  and 

been  made  a  cripple  for  life  by  an  accident,  for  the  Dumfries  burghs  from  1841  to  1868. 

when  about  twelve  years  old,  he  was  the  more  He  was  a  very  able  legislator,  and  was  a  leader 

inclined  to  close  and  laborious  study.    He  did  among  the  Liberals,  and  a  high  authority  in 

not  open  a  separate  office  and  studio  for  him-  commercial  matters.     He  carried  a  bill  in 

self  till  1842,  when  his  thorough  knowledge  1888-'84  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 

of  architectural  science,  and  his  admirable  skill  ment  for  Uieft,  the  minor  forms  of  bni^:lary, 

and  genius  in  his  designs,  soon  brought  him  letter-stealing,  and  sacrilege,  and  for  abolidiing 

a  large  practice.    His  designs  embraced  nu-  the  practice  of  hanging  in  chains.    The  next 

merous  public  institutions,  bridges,  churches,  session  he  procured  the  removal  of  the  prohi- 

chapels,  schools,  colleges,  stations,  villas,  cot-  bition  against  prisoners,  in  cases  of  felony,  be- 

tages,  etc.    He  was  also  consulted  as  the  high-  ing  defended  by  counsel.    He  also  led  the  way, 

est  authority  on  the  restoration  of  ancient  by  suitable  legislation,  for  the  founding  of 

cathedrals,  churches,  and  bridges.    He  trav-  schools  of  design,  free  pubHo  libraries,  mu- 

elled  in  Italy,  and  resided  some  time  in  Borne,  seuras,  and  institutes  for  mechanics,  and  for 

from  1854-'57,  and  on  his  return  prepared  and  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.    His  only 

exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  "Bestora-  published  volume  is  a  work  issued  in  183^  , 

tion  of  Ancient  Rome,"  which  showed  a  very  entitled  "  The  Reform  of  the  Reform  Bill." 

thorough  study  of  the  local  history  of  the  city  Jan,  80. — ^Babnabd,  Mrs.  Chablotte  A.,  a 

of  the  Cflesars.    A  companion  drawing,  **  Rome  musical  composer  and  lyric  poetess,  whose 

as  it  is,"  was  exhibited  by  him  the  next  year,  songs  and  ballads  had  attained  a  wide  popu- 

He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  larity ;  died  at  Dover,  England.    She  was  the 

of  British  Architects  in  1862,  and  contributed  wife  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Barnard,  and  had  published 

to  its  transactions  or   sessional   papers  nu-  a  great  number  of  popular  songs  under  the 

merous  valuable  architectural  essays.    He  had  nom  deplume  of  '*  Claribel." 
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•/an.  — . — HuBT,  Patjx,  an  eminent  French  in  London,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  in  Bir- 

landscape-painter;  died  in  Paris.    He  was  born  mingham,  and  educated  at  King  Edward  YL's 

in  that  citj  October  8, 1804,  and  educated  in  School.    His  medical  studies  were  pursued  in 

the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  atelien  of  ^  London  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in 

Paul  Gu^rin  and  Baron  Gros.    From  1824  to  *  1811  he  received  his  diploma  as  a  member  of 

1827  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  win- 

the  East,  sketching  everywhere  the  lanascapes  ning  the  Jacksonian  prize  for  his  *^  Essay  on 

which  pleased  him.    On  his  return  to  France  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,"  which 

he  exhibited  in  1827,  at  the  hall  of  the  School  was  the  basis  of  a  larger  work  on  the  same 

of  Fine  Arts,  a  view  of  La  F^re,  and  except  in  subject,  published  in  1815.    The  same  work 

1889  and  1844,  when  he  was  absent  in  Ifcaly,  was  subsequently  translated  into  French,  Ger- 

he  had  one  or  more  of  his  landscapes  in  the  man,  and  Italian,  and  reprinted  in  America. 

annxuJ  expositions  for  forty  years.    His  land-  After  practising  for  a  time  in  London,  Mr.  Hodg- 

8ci^[>es  have  a  high  rank  as  tiie  best  and  most  son  settled  in  Birmingham,  where  he  soon  ob- 

characteristie  examples  of  the  modem  French  tained  throughout  the  midland  counties  a  very 

school.    He  received  a  second  medal  in  1888,  extensive  practice.    He  was  surgeon  to  the 

for  his  ^'  Entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Oompidgne.  Birmingham  Hospital,  and  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

and  View  of  the  Guardhouse ;  "  a  first  medal  He  was  a  remarkably  skilful  operator,  and 

at  the  Exposition  of  1848,  and  the  grand  medal  was  especially  renowned  for  his  operations  for 

at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855.    In  stone.  Having  acquired  a  large  fortune  through 

Jime,  1841,  the  King  (Louis  Philippe)  confer-  his  profession,  he  removed  to  London  in  1849, 

red  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  and  was  immediately  elected  on  the  Council  of 

Honor.  the  College  of  Surgeons.    In  1855  he  delivered 

Jan.  — , — Oklokebs,  Theodob,  a  German  the  Hunterian  Oration;  the  next  year  was 

scholar,  author,  and  radical;  died  at  Leipsic,  chosen  examiner  at  the  college,  and  in  1864 

aged  58  years.    From  1849  to  1858  he  was  filled  the  office  of  president.    l)uring  hisresi- 

imprisoned  for  poMcal  causes.    He  was  the  dence  in  London  he  was  in  great  demand  as 

author  of  forty-two   original   volumes   aud  a  consulting  physician.    He  was  the  favorite 

seventy-two  translations.  medical  adviser  of  S>r  Robert  Peel,  and  attended 

Jan.  — . — Ybbosllone,  Father,  a  learued  that  statesman  in  his  last  hours.    During  the 

Baraabite  monk ;  died  at  Rome.    He  was  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Hodgson  was  afflicted 

author  of  several  learned  works  on  Scriptural  with  failing  sight,  and  a  few  weeks  previous 

exegesis,  and  shortly  before  his  death  was  em-  to  his  death  became  totally  blind. 

ployed  in  editing  the  famous  Greek  Bible  of  Feb»S, — JoBDOK,EDWAnD,  a  quadroon  states- 

the  Vatican.                                            '  man,  Colonial  Secretary  of  Jamaica,  W.  L ; 

Feb.  1. — Chubohill,  Colonel,  an  eccentric  died  at  Kingston,  aged  68  years.    In  the  days 
English  officer  and  author;  died  suddenly  at-  of  his  youth  and  early  maxJiood  he  suffered,  in 

Beirut.    He  married  an  Arab  princess  some  common  with  the  whole  of  his  class,  from  the 

years  since.    His  principal  works  were  ^^  Mount  social  proscription  and  political  disabilities  to 

Lebanon;  a  Ten  Tears'  Residence,  from  1842  which  the  colored  people  were  at  that  time 

to  1852,''  8  vols.  8vo,  and  '^The  Druses  and  subjected  in  all  the  West-India  colonies  of  Eng- 

the  Maronites,  under  the  Turkish  Ride,  from  land.    But,  having  received  a  good  education, 

1840  to  1860,"  8vo,  1862.  and  being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  he  commenced 

Feb.  8. — ^Ebxlvt,  Robert,  an  English  come-  a  course  of  agitation  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
dian  of  great  celebrity ;  died  in  London,  aged  for  the  free  colored  population  the  politictd 
76  years.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  early  rights  which  belonged  to  theiji  as  British  sub- 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  but  after  jects.  Having  succeeded  in  securing  these,  he 
tibree  years'  probation  turned  his  attention  to  immediately  became  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  stage.  Having  won  some  success  in  Lynn  emancipation,  calling  upon  his  enfranchised 
and  Birraingbam,  he  went  to  the  metropolis  countrymen  of  the  colored  class  to  unite  with 
and  entered  into  an  engagement  at  the  Otym-  the  antislavery  party  of  England  in  bringing 
pic,  and  the  following  year  at  Drury  Lane,  and  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  certain 
in  1821  joined  the  Adelphi  Company.  In  expressions  used  in  a  newspaper  of  which  he 
1822  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Oovent  was  editor,  relative  to  the  approaching  doom 
Garden,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  Eemble,  of  the  system,  he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  trea- 
and  there  secured  a  high  reputation  for  his  son,  with  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  if  con- 
originality.  Here  he  married  Miss  Goward,  an  victed ;  but  the  firmness  of  one  man  on  the 
actress,  with  whom,  after  a  few  years  of  sue-  jury  that  sat  on  his  trial  saved  his  life.  It  was 
'  cessftd  engagements,  he  went  into  the  prov-  not  long  after  this  event  that  slavery  received 
inoee  on  a  starring  tour.  Subsequently  they  its  death-blow  in  the  British  West  Indies  by 
performed  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  and  with  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  about . 
the  Haymarket  Company.  His  last  appear-  which  time  Jordon  was  elected  a  member  of 
ance  in  public  was  at  the  Dramatic  College  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly.  Thencefor- 
fite  in  1867.  ward  he  rose  step  by  step,  until  he  obtained 

iw>,  7. — ^HoDosoir,  Joseph,  F.R.  S.,  Presi-  the  highest  positions  in  the  colony,  having  been 

dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  died  successively  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Vol.  IX.— 84.    a 
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Prime  Minister  in  the  first  Executive  Oom-  known  as  the  "SimimcaB  Papers,^'  and  had 
mittee  under  Sir  Henry  Barkly^s  Administra-  furnished  to  Mr.  Froude  much  of  ^e  material 
tion,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Aasembly,  Re-  of  which  he  has  made  such  excellent  nae  in  his 
ceiver-General,  and,  Anally,  Oolonial  Secretary. .  histories.  Herr  Bergenroth  had,  but  &  few 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  talents  and  eminent  months  preyious  to  his  death,  succeeded  in  ob- 
services,  the  Queen,  in  the  year  1854,  made  taining  permission,  till  then  strenuously  with- 
him  a  Oommander  of  the  Bath,  the  honor  thus  held  from  him,  to  examine  some  important 
conferred  upon  him  being  the  first  instance  of  documents,  relative  to  the  private  life  or  Queen 
a  colored  man  being  admitted  into  what  may  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  a  projected  mar- 
be  called  an  order  of  nobility.  riage  between  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Juana« 

Feb,  9. — ^Mttbohison,  Lady  Ghablotte,  wife  the  widow  of  King  Philip  and  mother  (^ 
and  scientific  coadjutor  of  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Charles  Y.,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  had 
Murchison,  the  celebrated  geologist  and  geog-  transcribed  most  of  these  papers, 
rapher;  died  in  London,  aged  80  years.  She  Feb.  18. — Cazotte,  Charles  FEBDnrAxm  dk, 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Hugonin,  and  Consul-General  of  France  for  California;  died 
married,  September  15,  1816,  Roderick  Impey  in  San  Francisco,  aged  60  years.  M.  de  Gazotte 
Murchison,  then  a  captain  in  the  British  Army,  was  an  ofScer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  had 
Through  her  influence,  her  husband  was  led,  been  decorated  with  several  foreign  orders. 
after  his  retirement  from  the  army  service,  to  He  was  successively  French  consul  at  Panama, 
devote  his  attention  to  physical  science,  in  Lima,  and  Yalparaiso,  and  finally  waa  appointed 
which  he  has  since  won  such  renown.  She  to  reside  in  San  Francisco  in  place  of  M.  F. 
entered  with  great  zest  into  all  his  studies,  and  Gautier.  •  After  a  residence  of  many  years 
her  attainments  in  both  geology  and  geography  abroad,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  re- 
were  hardly  inferior  to  his.  She  was  highly  visited  his  native  land  in  1858,  and  waa  pro- 
esteemed  by  all  the  scientific  friends  of  her  moted  to  the  position  of  consul-general  in 
husband,  to  whom  her  rare  conversational  California — ^his  Government  deeming  it  im- 
powers  and  her  extensive  attainments  were  a  portant  that  French  commerce  should  be  thus 
source  of  constant  delight.  directly  in  communication  with  the  ministry 

Feb,  12. — ^Epps,  John,  .  M.  D.,  a  homceo-  instead  of  by  the  medium  of  the  French  con- 
pathic  physician,  phrenologist,  politician,  and  sulate-general  in  Kew  York,  as  heretofore. 
author;  died  in  London,  aged  64  years.  He  Feb,  18. — Wabdbop,  Jakes,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
was  educated  at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  University  eminent  British  surgeon  and  surgical  writer; 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  died  in  London,  in  his  87ih  year.  He  waa  bora 
1827.  He  settled  in  London  in  the  same  year,  in  Linlithgow,  Scotland,  August  14,  1782,  edu- 
commenced  practice,  lectured  to  medical  stu-  cated  'at  the  High  School  and  University  of 
dents  on  the  materia  medica,  and  other  sub-  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine  there  and  in 
jects,  and,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  London,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Clive,  Cooper, 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  published  about  1880  a  and  Abemethy,  and  subsequently  in  Paris  and 
work  entitled  ^^HorsB  Phrenologies^."  He  was  Vienna.  He  made  for  some  years  diseases  of 
appointed  in  1881  Medical  Director  of  the  Royal  the  eye  his  specialty,  and,  while  in  practice  at 
Jennerian  and  Royal  Vaccine  Institution,  and  Edinburgh,  published  *^  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death.  He  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye."  In  1814  he  re- 
was  editor,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  X<m-  moved  to  London,  became  a  member  of  the 
dan  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  of  the  An-  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1818  was 
thropoloffical  Ma^asine^  and  of  the  Journal  of  appointed  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince 
Hecuth  and  Disease.  He  became  a  convert  to  Regent,  and  in  1828  Surgeon  to  the  King.  He 
homoeopathy  very  early,  lectured  upon  it,  was  a  lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Alderagate 
published  a  number  of  works  on  the  subject,  School,  for  several  years,  and  devoted  much 
and  edited  for  many  years  a  homoeopathic  attention  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  on 
journal.  He  was  a  very  active  political  re-  which  he  published  a  treatise.  His  practice  of 
former,  and  was  identified  with  ali  the  liberal  tying  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
measures  agitated  in  England  for  the  last  aneurismal  tumor  was  said  by  the  late  Dr. 
forty  years.  In  private  me  he  was  a  man  of  Valentine  Mott  to  have  conferred  the  highest 
great  generosity,  and  of  a  genial  and  sym-  honor  and  the  most  lasting  fame  on  Mr.  War- 
pathizing  nature.  He  had  published  twenty-  drop.  He  was  through  hia  whole  course  an 
two  volumes  aside  from  his  journals,  most  of  earnest  friend  of  medical  reform  in  London, 
them  devoted  to  homoeopathy  or  phrenology,  He  published  six  distinct  medical  treatises, 
though  two  biographies  and  one  or  two  politi-  and  numerous  contributions  on  surgioal  topics 
cal  essays  were  included  among  them.  (including  the  article  "Surgery")  to  the  ^^£n- 

Feb.  18. — ^Bebgenhoth,  Gustave  H.,  aPrus-  cyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  to  Costello's  "Cydo- 

sian  scholar,  devoted  to  historic  studies ;  died  paedia  of  Practical  Surgery,"  and  the  medical 

in  Madrid,  Spain,  of  typhus  fever.    He  had  and  surgical  journals,  reviews,  etc 

been  engaged  for  nearly  nine  years  in  the  in-  Feb.  18. — ^Baldwin,  Chables,  a  veteran  jour- 

vestigation  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  records  nalist  and  newspaper  proprietor;  died  in  Lon- 

and  letters  relative  to  the  period  of  Henry  don,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.    He  waa  bom 

VIII.,  Queen   Mary,  and  Queen   Elizabeth,  in  1774,  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
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St.  James  GhnmicUy  which  was  established  in  Antobiographj,  in  its  Legal  Aspect,"  evinoed. 
1761,  and  was  first  the  partner  of  his  father.  He  was  an  earnest  law  reformer,  thongh  a  Oon- 
and  eventnallj  sole  proprietor  of  that  paper,  servatiye  in  politics;  in  ecclesiastical  antiqni- 
In  182T,  the  paper  having  become  very  popn-  ties  he  was  an  acknowledged  anthority. 
lar  tinder  Dr.  Giffard^s  editorship,  Mr.  Baldwin  Feb,  28.— Delawabb,  Bt.  Hon.  Geobos  John 
determined^  to  fonnd  a  daily  evening  paper,  Saokyills-Wsst,  fifth  Earl,  LL.D.,  D.O.L., 
and  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  that  year,  estab-  the  senior  member  of  the  Honse  of  Peers,  and 
lished  the  London  Daily  Standard^  of  which  a  member  of  H.  M.  Privy  Ooanoil ;  died  at  Back- 
be  continued  to  be  a  proprietor  (thongh  not  hnrst,  England,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
actively  snch  for  the  last  twenty-five  years)  He  was  bom  in  Savllle  Row,  Middlesex,  Octo- 
till  his  death.  He  was  very  enterprising  in  her  26,  1791,  and  became  earl  by  the  death  of 
obtaining  the  earliest  news,  and  conducted  his  his  father,  July  28,  1795.  He  was  educated  at 
paper,  wbich  was  always  the  organ  of  the  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Conservative  party,  with  great  ability  and  sue-  Lord  Byron,  and  at  Brasenose  OoUege,  Oxford, 
cess.  He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Sta^  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1811. 
tioners'  Company,  and  twice  master  of  it.  He  He  ranked  high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  fond  of 
was  also  a  member  of  the  council,  and  treas-  classical  and  literary  pursuits  through  life.  He 
nrer  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  some  years.  was  Ohamberlain  of  the  Queen's  Household 

Feb.  18.— Webb,  Rev.  John,  F.  8.  A.,  M.  R.  from  1841  to  1846,  and  from  November,  1868, 

8.  L.,  an  English  clergyman,  antiquarian,  mu^  to  June,  1859.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of 

sical  composer,  and  author ;  died  near  Hay,  Sackville  Oollege,  East  Grimstead,  and  rebuilt 

County  Hereford,  England,  in  his  98d  year,  its  chapel  and  hall,  and  restored  its  other 

He  was  bom  and  bred  in  London,  educated  at  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  in  1848. 

St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  Wadham  Ool-  Feb,  23. — Kyle,  Rt.  Rev.  Jakes,  B.D., 

lege,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1798.     He  held  Bishop  of  QermBmoiA,  in  partibus  iT^/ldeliuni, 

several  valuable  livings  during  his  sixty-nine  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

years  of  clerical   service,  the   most   impor-  Church,  in  the  Northern  District  of  Scotland, 

tantbeingthatof  Rector  of  Tretire,  1812-1869,  died  at  Preshome-in-the-Enzie,  in  the  81st 

and  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiff,  1821-'68.    He  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 

was  a  most  accomplished  scholar — almost  uni-  September  22,  1788,  and  in  1799  sent  to  3ie 

versally  accomplished — though  his  favorite  Catholic  College  of  Aquhorties,  on  the  banks 

pursuits  were  in  the  line  of  antiquarian  re-  of  the  Don,  to  receive  his  education.    He  was 

search   and   musical  composition.     He  was  ordained  a  priest  there  in  March,  1812,  and 

elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaaries  for  two  or  three  years  following  was  a  priest 

in  1819,  and  contributed  to  its  Arohmologia  in  Glasgow.     He  was  recalled,  in  1815,  to 

five  carefuUy-edited  papers,  several  of  them  Aquhorties,  as  a  professor,  and  attained  a  high 

nearly  complete  volumes  in  themselves.    For  reputation  both  as  a  das^cal  scholar  and  a 

the  Camden  Society  he  prepared  three  volumes  master  of  ecclesiastical  history.    In  1828  he 

of  great  value,  and  several  tracts  and  papers  was  called  from  his  professorship  to  be  the 

on  the  early  history  of  Gloucester  were  also  first  Bishop  of  the  Northern  District  of  Scot- 

from  his  pen.    He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  land,  comprising  the  seven  northern  shires 

ability,  and  as  a  musical  composer  and  adapter  and  the  northern  part  of  Inverness.    For  over 

he  possessed  great  skill.    He  adapted  much  forty  years  he  had  labored  in  this  very  hard 

of  the  music  performed  at  the  great  musical  and  difficult  field  with  an  assiduity  and  suc- 

festivals  in  Birmingham,  and  wrote  the  libret-  cess  that  were  astonishing.    Few  men  could 

tos  for  Mehul's  Oratorio  of  Ja^h^  Haydn's  have  accomplished  as  much  in  the  same  time, 

Seasons^  Nenkomm's  Datid,  and  Mendelssohn's  and  none  could  have  done  this  work  more 

Hebrew  Mother,  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 

Feb.  22. — Babnbs,  Ralph,  an  eminent  jurist  Feb.  28. — Townsbnd,  Geobob  Hebbebt,  an 
and  legal  writer,  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  English  journalist  and  compiler ;  died  by  his 
Exeter ;  died  in  Exeter,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  own  hand,  in  Eennington.  He  had  received  a 
age.  He  was  bom  July  14, 1781,  educated  at  good  education,  and  entered  early  upon  jour- 
the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  studied  law,  and  nalism,  advocating  the  measures  of  the  Con- 
was  admitted  as  an  attomey  in  1802.  He  was  servative  party,  and  laboring  very  zealously 
Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1880  for  them.  In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the 
to  1869.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  legid  daily  press,  he  found  time  to  compile  an 
and  semi-legal  treatises,  mostly  on  topics  con-  '*  Epitome  of  Russell's  Modem  Europe,"  a 
nected  witii  ecclesiastical  law,  on  which  he  *^  Summary  of  Persian  History,"  *^  The  Manual 
had  no  superior  in  Great  Britain.  His  "Trea-  of  Dates,"  a  reference-book,  first  published  in 
tise  on  Equity  Practice  "  has  liad  a  high  repu-  1862,  and  a  second  edition  in  1867,  the  seventh 
tation  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  edition  of  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  "  The  Hand- 
His  intellectual  powers  and  his  ability  to  ex-  book  of  the  Year  1868,"  editions  of  Ilelding's 
press  his  views  clearly  and  forcibly  continued  "  Tom  Jones,"  and  Smollett's  "  Roderick  Ran- 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  as  his  ^'Remarks  on  the  dom,"  and  several  volumes  of  anecdotes,  es- 
Judiciid  Aspects  of  the  Colenso  Case,"  and  his  says,  etc.  He  had  been  promised  by  Mr. 
"  Thoughts  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Chapter  of  Disraeli  an  appointment  to  a  Government  sit- 
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nation,  of  £1,000,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  va-  ridors  of  the  Pinakothek.  He  was  bo  sncceas- 
cilncj ;  but  the  vacancy  did  not  occur  till  after  ful  in  these,  that  the  King  authorized  Yam.  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  and  decorate  the  dining-hall  of  the  Royal  Palace 
the  Liberal  Administration  abolished  the  office,  with  a  series  of  subjects  which  he  had  designed 
Mr.  Townsend's  disappointment  is  said  to  have  from  Anacreon.  In  the  execution  of  these  de- 
led him  to  commit  suicide.  signs  he  employed  a  process  of  his  own  inven- 

Feb.  — . — ^RiTTEB,  Hexbtbioh,  a  German  phi-  tion,  combining  encaustic  with  painling  in  oik 

losopher  and  historian ;  died  at  G^ttingen,  in  He  was  appointed,  some  years  later,  diiector 

his  T8th  year.  He  was  born  at  Zerbst,  in  1791,  of  the  Central  Gallery  of  Art  in  Munich.    His 

educated  in  general  literature  and  theology  at  paintings  were  all  of  the  historical  class ;  occa- 

Halle  and  G5ttingen,  and  in  philosophy  at  sionally  he  undertook  religious  sabjects.    One 

Berlin.    From  an  early  age,  history  and  its  of  the  best  of  these,  an  ^^  Assumption  of  the 

bearing  upon  philosophy  was  a  favorite  topic  Virgin,"  of  colossal  size,  adorns  a  clrarch  in 

of  thought  and  study  with  him.    At  the  age  of  Australia. 

twenty-six  he  had  published  two  small  works,  March  8. — ^Babhajc,  Thomas  Fostsr,  M.  R, 
which  show  the  direction  of  his  studies,  books  an  English  scholar,  autlior,  and  physicist ;  died 
which  were  full  of  the  germs  of  thought.  Thev  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire.  He  'was  born 
were  entitled,  "  On  the  Formation  of  the  Phi-  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  in  1794,  and  vrsa  eda- 
losopher  by  the  History  of  Philosophy ;"  and  cated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
**  What  Influence  has  the  Philosophy  of  Bes-  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  B.,  in  1820.  After 
cartes  exercised  on  the  Formation  of  that  of  acting  for  some  time  as  physician  to  the  Ex- 
Spinoza,  and  what  are  their  Points  of  Contact?'^  eter  Dispensary^  he  settled  at  Newton  Abbot, 
From  1824  to  1835,  he  was  extraordinary  pro-  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
fessor  at  Berlin;  from  1835  to  1837,  professor  the  author  of  several  volumes,  among  whieh 
at  Kiel:  and  from  1837  to  his  death,  professor  were  four  classical,  four  theological,  and  five 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin.    He  scientific  works. 

had  published,  in  1820,  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Phi-  March  4. — SiMpsox,  Jakks,  C.  E.,  an  Eng- 
losophy  of  Empedocles,"  and  the  following  lish  hydraulic  engineer ;  died  in  London,  ag^ 
year  a  "History  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy."  70  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Simpson, 
This  was  followed,  in  1826,  by  "  Remarks  on  the  original  projector  of,  and  for  forty-one  yean 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Megaric  School,"  and,  engineer  to,  the  Lambeth  Water-works,  and 
after  these  monographs,  he  settled  himself  to  also  en^neer  to  the  Chelsea  Water-works.  Hd 
his  life-work,  "  The  General  History  of  Philos-  was  bom  at  Westfield  Lodge,  Surbiton,  and  wm 
ophy,"  in  twelve  volumes,  which  appeared  educated  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
from  1829  to  1853.  He  subsequently  com-  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Chelsea  Comnanr. 
pie  ted  this  by  an  ^^  Essay  on  Modem  German  In  1828,  after  having  made  some  careful  ex- 
Philosophy  since  Kant."  He  published  some-  periments,  he  succeeded  in  preparing  the  most 
what  later  a  "History  of  Christian  Philosophy,  complete  "filter-bed"  that  has  yet  been  exe- 
preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  Relations  of  Faith  outed ;  and  also  among  other  of  his  early  works 
to  Science,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Besides  these  was  the  construction  of  elevated  reservoirs  at 
great  works,  he  published  "  An  Introduction  Streatham  and  Brixton,  with  the  iron  mfuns 
to  Logic,"  in  1823;  an  "Abridged  Philosophy  and  pumping-engines  in  connection  therewith, 
of  Logic,"  in  1824 ;  "  The  Demi-Eantians  and  In  1849,  in  view  of  the  increasing  deterioration 
Pantheism,"  1827;  "The  Knowledge  of  God  of  the  Thames  water  in  and  near  London,  Mr. 
in  the  World,"  1836;  a  "Treatise  on  Sin,"  Simpson  advised  the  Lambeth  Company  to 
1839;  and  "Smaller  Philosophical  Essays,"  remove  the  works  to  their  present  position 
1839-'40,  2  vols.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  above  Kingston,  and  the  success  of  tiie  under 
translated  into  other  languages.  taking  led  to  the  subsequent  removd.  of  the 

Feb.  — . — ZiMMEBMANN,  Clemei^s,  a  Bavarian  Chelsea  Works  to  the  same  locality.  In  1845 
painter,  mainly  in  fresco ;  died  in  Munich,  in  he  designed  the  extensive  works  for  supplying 
the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  DtLs-  Bristol  with  water  from  the  Mendip  Hills.  At 
seldor^  November  4,  1788 ;  educated  at  DUs-  Copenhagen  and  at  Aberdeen,  also,  are  monn- 
seldorf  and  Munich,  and  showed  such  evident  ments  of  his  skill.  The  long  pier  at  Southend 
marks  of  genius  in  the  first  considerable  paint-  for  obtaining  access  to  steamers  at  low  wat«r, 
ing  which  he  exhibited,  "Noah's  Sacrifice,"  and  the  extensive  dock  and  harbor  ofWeat 
that  he  at  once  won  a  reputation.  In  1815,  Hartlepool,  and  many  other  valuable  enter- 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Gallery  at  prises,  owe  their  success  to  his  devotion  to  this 
Augsburg,  and  ten  years  later  was  made  Pro-  department  of  science.  In  1825  he  was  elected 
fessor  of  painting  in  the  Munich  Academy,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
King  Louis  I.  selected  him  as  one  of  the  artists  and  subsequently  was  vice-president,  and,  in 
to  decorate  the  Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  1854  and  1855,  president  of  that  body, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  by  whose  erec-  March  7. — Clifton,  General  Sir  AxmrB 
tion  he  aimed  to  make  Munich  a  city  of  pal-  Benjamin,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.,  a  veteran  British 
aces.  He  also  assigned  to  him  the  delicate  and  oflicer ;  died  at  Brighton,  aged  99  years.  He 
difficult  task  of  executing  in  fresco  the  designs  was  educated  at  Bugby,  and  entered  the  army 
of  Cornelius  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  cor-  in  1794 ;  served  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Water- 
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loo,  and  received  honors  at  Talavera,  Bnsaoo,  Angastns,  sought  to  repudiate  the  transaction, 
and  Toalonse.    In  1882  he  was  made  a  K,  0.  H.,  and  himself  published  a  strong  protest  on  be- 
in  1854  was  constituted  a  general,  and  in  1861  half  of  his  afieged  rights.    The  Austrian  and 
a  G.  O.  B.    He  also  received  honors  in  Russia  Prussian  Governments,  in  1865,  wholly  ignored 
and  in  Holland.  his  pretensions  after  they  had  wrested  Bchles- 
March  9. — Boileav,  Sir  John  Peteb,  Bart,  wig-Holstein  from  Denmark.    He  was  con- 
F.  R.  S.,  y.  p.  S.  A.,  an  English  physicist  and  sidered  the  handsomest  man  in  Germany, 
antiquarian ;  died  at  Torquay,  whither  he  had  March  18. — Olat,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  an 
repaired  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  a  English  politician    and  political   economist; 
bronchial  affection,  aged  74  years.    He  was  a  died  in -London,  aged  78  years.     He  oom- 
lineal  descendant  of  Etienne  Boileau,  the  first  menced  life  as  a  merchant-  and  ship-owner. 
Grand-Provost  of  Paris.    Previous  to  1815  he  In  1882  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  member 
performed  military  service.    In  1836  he  pur-  for  the  newly-formed  borough  of  the  Tower 
chased  the  estate  of  Eetteringham,  to  which  Hamlets,  and  was  reelected  until  1857.    Bur- 
he  added  other  purchases  in  that  vicinity,  and  ing  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a  firm 
subsequently,  to  gratify  his  antiquarian  tastes,  Radical,  advocating  extension  of  the  sufiVage, 
Burgh  Castle,  in  SnfiTolk,  one  of  the  most  re-  the  ballot,  trienniu  Parliaments,  and  abolition 
markahle  specimens  ofRoman  masonry  in  Eng-  of  church-rates.    From  1889  to  1841  he  was 
land.  At  Ketteringham  he  made  great  improve-  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Oontrol.    He  was 
ments,  erecting  a  spacious  Gothic  hall  in  the  the  author  of  the  Small  Tenements  Rating 
house,  and  richly  storing  it  with  paintings,  Act,  which  led  to  much  discussion  during  the 
books,'  and  choice  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  debates  on  Mr.  Disraeli^s  Reform  Bill, 
forming  in  the  grounds  a  park  of  two  hundred  March  20. — Gbsnfell,  Jomr  Pasoos,  Ad- 
acres,  planted  with  choice  forest  trees.   In  1848  miral  of  the  Brazilian  Kavy,  and  Brazilian 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  consul  at  Liverpool ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  69 
and,  in  1852,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    In  years.  He  was  bom  at  Battersea,  in  1800 ;  en- 
1849  he  was  made  president  of  the  Norwich  tered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
Archffiological  Society,  and  he  served  for  many  when  but  eleven  years  of  age.  and  in  1819  that 
years  as  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  An-  of  the  Ohilian  Republic,  in  wnich  he  took  part 
tiquaries,  contributing  to  each  valuable  exhibi-  in  the  war  against  Spain.    In  1820  he  com- 
tions.    He  was  also  vice-president  of  numerous  manded  one  of  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
other  scientific  bodies,  and  president  of  the  which,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
Norwich  School  of  Design.  Sir  John  fiUed  the  boarded  and  cut  out  from  under  the  castle  of 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1844.    He  was  CaUao  de  Lima,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  squad- 
eminent  for  his  liberality,  and  ever  zealous  in  ron  of  armed  vessels  and  gunboats,  the  Spanish 
any  good  work  calculated  to  benefit  his  feUow-  admiral^s  ship,  the  Esmeralda,  a  frigate  of  40 
creatures.  guns,  fully  manned  and  prej)ared  for  the  attack. 
March  12.  —  Sohleswio-Holstein-Sondsb-  Among  tibe  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Grenfell. 
BURQ  -  AxTousTSNBUBG,    Chbistian     Chables  In  1823  he  accompanied  Lord  Cochrane  to 
Fbedebiok  Axtoustus,  Duke  o^  father-in-law  Brazil,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  that  new 
of  the  Princess  Helena  of  England ;  died  on  state  agfunst  Portugal,  became  commander, 
his  estate  of  Primkenau,  in  Silesia,  aged  71  and  afterward,  as  post-captain,  distinguished 
years.  He  was  son  ofthe  Duke  Frederick  Chris-  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Argentine  Con- 
tian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  of  the  Princess  federation,  and  in  a  naval  fight  off  Buenos 
Louisa  Augusta  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  King  Ayres,  July,  1826,  lost  his  right  artu.    In  1844 
Christian  VII.    He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  and  received  the 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  in  Queen's  permission  to  hold  his  rank  and  con- 
1814.    In  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  tinue  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
diets  to  which  Frederick  YI.  committed  the  In  1846  he  returned  to  England  as  Brazilian 
direction   of  the  German  States,  after  the  consul,  residing  at  Liverpool.    In  1848  he  re- 
French  Revolution  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Au-  ceived  Uiq  thai^ES  ofthe  town  and  a  gold  medal 
gostenburg  took  a  prominent  part,  distinguish*  for  his  exertions  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
ing  himself  as  much  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  sengers  and  crew  of  the  emigrant-ship  Ocean 
of  liberty  and  progress  as  by  his  great  oratori-  Monarch,  burnt  off  that  port.    In  1850  he  was 
cal  ability.    After  the  downfdl  of  the  Duchy  placed  in  supreme  naval  command  in  the  cam- 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  his  estates  were  con-  paign  growing  out  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
fiscated,  and  he  was  declared  a  trutor  for  head-  tween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  of 
ing  the  insurrectionary  movement  against  the  Montevideo,  in  which  Brazil  was  involved. 
King  of  Denmark.    He  appealed  to  the  Ger-  and,  after  its  speedy  and  happy  conclusion, 
man  Diet  for  protection  against  the  conse-  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.    In 
quences  of  this  decree,  but  without  success.  1852  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Liverpool, 
xCetuming  to  Silesia,  he  purchased  there,  in  which  he  continued  to  hold,  with  honor  to 
1853,  the  estate  of  Primkenau.    In  1851  he  himself^  until  his  death, 
ceded,  for  a  money-payment,  his  property  and  March  20. — Peatt,  Rev.  Jomsr  Beiwett, 
rights  in  Holstein  to  the  Danish  Crown ;  but  LL.  D.,  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  anti- 
afterward,  with  his  son,  Frederick  Christian  quarian,  and  author;  died  at  Cruden,  Aberdeen- 
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shire,  aged  78  years.    He  was  born  in  the  par-  Thomas,  0.  S.  F.,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bifthop 

ish  of  New  Deer,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  died  at  St.  John's, 

Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon,  aged  about  63  years.  He  was  nominated  Bishop 

in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stnartfield,   where  he  of  Thanmaoas,  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flem- 

served  with  acceptance  fonr  years,  and  was  ing  in  1847,  and  succeeded  that  prelate  as 

then  chosen  as  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church,  Bbhop  of  St.  John's  in  1850.    He  was  a  native 

Cruden.    Here  he  became  widely  known  for  of  Ireland,  and  had  edited  and  translated  St. 

his  theological  learning,  literary  accomplish-  A.  liguori's  ^'  History  of  Heresies,  and  their 

ments,  and  professional   zeal,    and  received  Refutation,"  published  in  two  volumes  at  Dub- 

from  Bishop  Skinner  the  appointment  of  ex-  lin,  in  1847,  and  which  had  passed  through  sev- 

amining  chaplain.    He  was  the  author  of  sev-  eral  editions. 

eral  volumes,  among  which  are  "  Old  Paths,  March  — , — ^Abmestgaud,  Jban  Gebmain  De- 
where  is  the  Oood  Way,^'  Oxford,  1840  ;  smfi,  a  French  art-historian  and  critic,  died  in 
**  Buchan,"  with  Illustrations,  Aberdeen,  1858 ;  Paris,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  ■  He  was  bom 
"The  Druids,"  London,  1861;  "Letters  on  at  Castres  (Tarn),  in  1797,  educated  at  Lavanr 
the  Scandinavian  Churches,  their  Doctrine,  and  Toulouse,  and  at  first,  greatly  against  his 
Worship,  and  Polity;"  and  several  sermons,  inclination,  entered  upon  commercial  pursuits. 
In  1865  he  received  from  his  university  the  He  soon  abandoned  these,  however,  and  de- 
degree  of  LL.  D.  voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 

March  28. — Baser,  Rev.  Henbt  Hsrvet,  After  a  long  period  of  close  application,  and 

F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  biblical  scholar  and  bibli-  the  careful  examination  of  all  the  principal  gal- 

ographer ;   died  at  Stretham,  aged  94  years,  leries  and  academies  of  art  in  Europe,  he  un- 

Ue  was  an  alumnus  of  St.  Paul's  School;  en-  dertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  magnifi- 

tered  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Bible-  cently-illustrat4»d  publications.    The  principal 

clerk,  and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1799,  and  M.  A.  of  these  were:  ^^  History  of  the  Painters  of  all 

in  1805,  when  he  became  Yice-I^incipal  of  the  Schools,  iVom  the  Renaissance  up  to  our 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  curate  to  Dr.  Copleston  own  Times,"  1849,  a  quarto  volume,  with  nu- 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.    While  merous  fine  engravings ;  ^'  The  Public  Galleries 

still  an  under-graduate,  he  was  appointed  a  of  Furope,"  1&6,  quarto,  with  numerous  iUus- 

sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  where  his  youth-  trations,  selected  carefully  from  85,000  copies 

fnl  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  proved  of  paintings  in  these  galleries ;  '*  The  Chefe- 

his  fitness  for  the  important  post  which  he  af-  d'CEuvre  of  Christian  Art,"  illustrated,  1858, 

terward  held  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu-  8vo ;  "  The  Treasures  of  Art,"  illustrated  with 

seum.    In  1812  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  47  engravings,  1859 ;  "  The  Chefs-d'CEuvre  of 

Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Rubens,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Anvers,  or  the 

post  he  held  until  1837,  when  the  trustees  Oratory  of  the  Family,"  1859;  "The  Parthe- 

passed  a  resolution,  "  acknowledging  Mr.  Ba-  non  of  History,"  in  three  distinct  parts,  illns- 

ber's  long  and  meritorious  services."    In  1827  trated  with  numerous  exquisite  engravings, 

he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stretham,  1868-1864.   Pope  Pius  IX.  took  a  great  interest 

with  Thetford,  in  the  discharge  of  which  du-  in  the  labors  of  M.  Armengaud,  and  created  him 

ties  he  continued  until  his  death.    Mr.  Baber  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ghregory-the  Great, 
was  the  editor  of  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the       Ma/rch  — » — GAUMB,y  ery  Rev.  Jbax  Josepe, 

Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  D.  D.,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 

also  of  several  volumes  relating  to  translations,  theologian,  and  author;  died  in  Paris,  aged  67 

March  29. — ^liAtrDER,  James  Eokfobd,  R.S.  A.,  years.  He  was  bom  at  Fuans  (Department  of 
an  eminent  figure-painter ;  died  at  Edinburgh,  Doubs)  in  1802,  and,  after  receiving  a  very 
aged  57  years.  He  was  bom  at  Silvermills,  thorough  and  carefbl  education  in  the  ooUege 
near  Edinburgh,  and  having,  at  an  early  age,  and  seminary  of  his  department,  was  appointed, 
evinced  a  decided  talent  for  drawing,  he  en-  in  1827,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  seminary 
joyed  every  opportunity  for  developing  it,  of  Nevers.  Between  that  date  and  .1841  he 
both  at  the  Trustees'  Academy,  and  under  was  successively  director  of  the  lower  semi- 
the  counsel  of  his  accomplished  brother,  Rob-  nary,  and  canon  and  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
ert  Scott  Lauder.  Repairing  to  Rome,  he  de-  cese,  and  in  these  latter  capacities  founded  nu- 
voted  four  or  five  years  to  the  study  of  the  merous  charitable  institutions.  He  was  already 
It£dian  masters ;  and  on  his  return  to  £diu-  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works, 
burgh  at  once  essayed  the  highest  style  of  when,  in  1841,  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  the 
figure- painting,  in  which  he  became  eminent-  recipient  of  distinguished  honors  from  the  Pope, 
ly  successful.  His  "Ten  Virgins,"  and  his  Gregory  XVI.,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
"  Bailie  Maowheeble,"  were  engraved  by  the  Reformed  Order  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Vicar- 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts.  General  of  Rheims,  Montauban,  and  Aqnila. 
For  two  Scriptural  pieces — "  Wisdom,"  and  He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fh>m  the 
"  The  Uiyust  Steward," — ^he  received  a  prize  University  of  Prague,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
of  two  hundred  guineas  at  Westminster  Hall,  ber  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Li  1854 
Mr.  Lauder  was  also  a  thorough  scholar  in  Pope  Pius  IX.  created  him  a  Roman  prelate, 
music.  with  the  title  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic  ad 

March   29. — ^Mxjllook,    Right   Rev.    John  irutar  partieipantium.    He  was  subsequently 
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made  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  Dr.  Ganme  entered  the  army  and  served  in  many  memo- 
was  a  very  able  and  voluminous  writer  both  rable  actions,  inclndingWaterloo.  Subsequently 
on  theological  and  educational  topics ;  his  re-  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired 
ligious  works  number  over  forty  volumes,  the  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  served  as  mayor, 
greater  part  of  them  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  was  for  many  years  an  active  magistrate  and 
of  the  dnties,  hopes,  fears,  and  future,  of  the  poor-law  guardian.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
Christian  life.  He  was  also  the  translator  of  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
several  of  the  works  of  St.  Alphonse  Liguori  Ireland,  and  the  following  year  received  the 
into  iVench ;  among  these,  his  version  of  "  The  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Clock  of  the  Passion  '*  was  very  popular.  He  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  Transactions '' 
was  very  active  in  the  promotion  of  a  move-  of  the  Socid  Science  Association  on  Hygienic 
ment  to  substitute,  in  the  secondary  schools  of  and  Public  Medicine,  and  frequently  lectured 
France,  portions  of  the  works  of  the  Christian  before  the  Irish  Medical  Association, 
fathers  for  the  pagan  classics,  the  influence  of  April  10. — Radnob,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Plet- 
which  he  believed  to  be  ii^urious  to  the  young,  dell  Bouyxbib,  third  Earl  of,  an  English  peer ; 
and  had  prepared,  in  accordance  with  this  died  at  his  seat,  Coleshill,  Berkshire.  He  was 
idea,  a  library  of  thirty  volumes  of  Christian  born  in  May,  1779,  at  London,  and  belonged 
classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  two  volumes  of  to  a  family  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1747.  He 
**  Profane  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  completely  commenced  his  political  life  in  1802,  and  from 
expurgated."  He  had  also  written  several  that  time  until  1828  took  an  active  part  in  the 
works  ably  defending  his  educational  views.  .parliamentary  contests  as  an  extreme  Liberal, 

March — . — SiNOLAiB,  PxTBB,  a  distinguished  sitting  for  Salisbury.  On  the  death  of  his 
Scottiah  reformer,  lecturer,  and  temperance  father,  in  1828,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
advocate ;  died  in  the  street,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Here 
of  diseaae  of  the  heart,  aged  about  60  years,  he  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  ^^  Radical 
He  had  long  been  prominent  in  all  ben^cent  Peer,"  and  was  sodecide^y  a  Reformer  that  the 
reforms  in  Scotland,  was  a  promoter  of  tern-  Liberal  party,  when  in  power,  did  not  venture 
perance  societies,  popular  education,  savings-  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet^  although 
banks,  emigration,  etc.  During  the  late  civil  entitled  to  it  for  his  ability  and  services.  The 
war  in  this  country,  he  was  one  of  the  most  latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  mostly  at  his 
fearless  and  unflinching  advocates  of  the  Union  Berkshire  estate,  devoting  his  attention  to  agri- 
cause  in  Scotland,  and,  after  its  dose,  he  took  culture  and  horticulture, 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  emigra-  April  11. — ^Ilbebt,  Josiah  James,  the  oldest 
tion  of  working-men  fVom  Scotland  on  a  large  railway  officer  in  the  world,  died  at  Douglass, 
scale,  and  had  visited  the  United  States  to  Isle  of  Man,  aged  100  years.  He  was  bom  in 
make  arrangements  for  it.  He  was  the  inti-  London,  September  16, 1769.  In  1826  he  was 
mate  friend  of  De  Quincey,  Jeffrey,  Hugh  engaged  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Superintendent  to 
Miller,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  men  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  at  the 
of  Scotland,  of  the  present  and  the  last  gen-  Liverpool  end,  and,  from  the  opening  of  the  line 
eration.  in  1880  until  he  had  entered  his  eighty-sixth 

April  2'. — ^BsmaBS,  Rev.  Chables,  M.  A.,  year,  his  laborious  duties  were  faithfully  and 

an  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  regularly  performed. 

England,  and  author  of  religious  works ;  died  AprUll, — SBLLEB,WnjiAM,M.D.,F.R.S.,an 
at  the  rectory  of  Hinton  MarteU,  aged  75  eminent  Scottish  physician,  and  professor  of  ma- 
years.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam-  teria  medioa,  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  72  years, 
bridge,  in  1818,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1817,  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edin- 
and  priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1828  he  burgh,  and  afterward  at  the  University,  where 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Old  Newton,  he  graduated  in  medicine,  in  1821.  In  1886 
near  Stow  Market,  Suffolk,  which  he  held  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
until  1849.  He  was  next  presented  to  the  rec«  Physicians,  and,  in  1848,  President.  Subse- 
tory  of  Weymouth,  and  in  1855  to  that  of  ouently  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Hinton  MarteU,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Society  ofEdinburgh,  and,  as  lecturer  under  the 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  tribute  to  his  merl-  MorLson  endowment,  delivered  six  annual  lec- 
torious  services.    Sis  writings  gained  a  wide  tures  on  mental  diseases,  in  which  his  .meta- 


istry,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  examiner  in  medicine  at  the  university  till 
inefficiency,"  and  "Sacramentid  Instruction."  within  a  short. time  of  his  death.  For  many 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  published  years  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Royal  Pub- 
sermons.  Ho  Dispensary.  He  was  the  author  of  an  elab- 
April  8. — ^Maokbst,  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  D.,  orate  memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  L,  an  eminent  Inah surgeon ;  died  at  Whytt,  "Physiology  at  the  Farm,"  and  papers 
Waterford,  Ireland,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  on  the  treatment  of  different  diseases, 
native  of  tiiat  town ;  graduated  at  the  London  April  19.  —  Finoall,  Sir  Abthub  James 
College  of  Sui^^ns  in  1809,  and  immediately  Plunsbtt,  ninth  Earl  of,  K.  P.,  an  Irish  Cath- 
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olio  nobleman,  died  in  London,  aged  78  years,  and  M.  A.  in  1884,  and  the  same  jear 

He  was  bom  in  Greneva.     In  July,  1836,  he  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    ^om  1840 

succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  Irish  and  Brit-  to  July,  1848,  he  wasQneen's  Advocate  in  Gey- 

ish  peerage.    He  represented  the  County  of  Ion,  and  left  that  post  to  accept  the  appoint- 

Meath  in  the  libertd  interest  in  the  first  two  ment  of  Jud^e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 

Parliaments  of  William  lY.,  and  was  for  many  cutta.    In  1868  he  resigned.   From  Jane,  1859, 

years  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  to  June,  1865,  he  represented  Davenport  in  the 

of  the  county,  and  at  one  time  a  Lord-in-Wait-  House  of  Commons,  after  which  time  he  set 

ing  on  her  Mf^'esty.     In  1884  he  was  a  Privy  forLiskeard.    He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 

Councillor  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  Knight  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  dises- 

of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  in  1846.  tablishment  and  dlsendowment  of  the  Irish 

April  21. — Laudeb,  Robebt  Soorr,  R.  S.  A.,  Church, 
a  Scottish  genre  pamter  of  great  talent,  died       April  — . — ^Dalton,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Roman 
in  Edinburgh.    He  was  bom  at  Silvermills,  Catholic  bishop  of  Harbor  Grace,  Newfound- 
near  that  city,  in  1808,  and,  like  most  of  those  land ;  died  there  suddenly.    He  was  nominate 
who  have  become  distinguished  painters  in  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the  see  in  1856,  and 
after-life,  early  displayed  decided  taste  for  was  consecrated  the  same  year, 
drawing,  which,  however,  met  with  but  little       April  — . — ^Djsetsohook,  M.,  a  dlstingaiahed 
encouragement  from  his  family.    His  first  dis-  German  pianist ;  died  in  Venice,  aged  51  years. 
tinct  ideas  of  art  were  received,  when  not  far  He  was  bom  at  Zack,  in  Bohemia,  and  had  for 
from  nine  years  of  age,  from  David  Roberts,  several  years  filled  the  post  of  director  of  the 
afterward  a  celebrated  artist.    Subsequently,  Conservatoire  of  Music  at  St.  Petersburg, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he       April  — . — ^Tillt,  Count  Chablbs  GusTAvrd 
was  admitted  a  student  in  the  Trustees'  Gal-  Edwabd  Axtoustus  voir  Tsebolas,  the  last  sur- 
lery  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  successfully  prose-  vivor  of  the  line  of  Count  Tilly,  the  celebrated 
cuted  his  studies  for  several  years,  after  which  opponent  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty 
he  spent  five  years  on  the  Continent,  studying  Years'  War;  died  aged  85  years.    He  had  been 
at  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  and,  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Holland,  and  a 
in  1838,  established  himself  in  London,  where  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  Brabant, 
he  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  ^^  Bride  of  and  was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  £ verard 
Lammermuir,"  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Acad-  von  Tseroias  Tilly,  the  liberator  of  Brussels  in 
emy,  his  "Glee  Maiden,"  "Meg  Merrilies,"  1856,  and  of  his  descendant  above  alluded  to, 
"  Ciaverhouse  ordering  Morton  to  be  shot,"  who  was  generalissimo  of  the  Catholic  League 
"  Christ  teaching  Humility,"  and  "  Christ  walk-  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ing  on  the  Waters."    Since  1849  he  had  resided       May  4. — Lefroy,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  LL.  D., 
in  Edinburgh,  and  contributed  some  valuable  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen^s  Bench  in  Ire- 
pictures  to  the  Scottish  Academy's  exhibition,  land;  died  at  Bray,  near  Dublin,  aged  93  years. 

April  22. — ^Bell,  Rev.  Patrick,  LL.D.,  an  He  was  bom  at  Bray  in  1T97;  educated  at 

eminent  inventor,  and  Presbyterian  clergy-  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  won  the 

man ;  died  at  Carmyllie,  aged  about  70  years,  gold  medal  of  his  class,  and  was  called  to  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Auchterhouse,  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1797.    After  practising 

Forfarshire,  where  he  was  bom ;  was  educated  for  several  years  in  the  courts  of  common  law 

at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  and  equity,  he  was,  in  1818,  appointed  his 

distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  and  their  Migesty's  third  sergeant-at-law,  and,  rising  in 

application  to  physics,  also  by  his  fondness  succession  to  the  first,  frequently  served  as  a 

for  natural  philosophy,  and,  in  1827,  while  Judge  of  Assize.    In  1830  he  resigned,  and 

still  a  student,  invented  the  reaping-machine,  f^om  that  period  until  1841  represented  the 

tlie  principle  of  which  was  suggested  to  him  University  of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  in  the 

by  a  pair  of  shears.    As  a  recognition  of  his  Conservative  interest.    Upon  the  return' of  Sir 

important  service  to  agriculture,  Dr.  Bell  was  Robert  Peel  to  place  and  power  in  that  year, 

presented  with   a  thousand  pounds   by  the  Mr.  Lefroy  was  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy 

Highland  Society,  and  a  piece  of  plate  by  the  on  the  Irish  Bench,  as  one  of  tlie  Barons  of  the 

farmers  of  Scotland.    He  also  received  the  Exchequer;  whence  he  was  promoted,  in  1852, 

honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  fi'om  the  Univer-  by  Lord  Derby,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Chief 

sity  of  St.  Andrew^s,  and  subsequently  a  simi-  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  which  seat  he 

lar  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  Ameri-  held^until  his  ninetieth  year,  when  he  resigned, 

can  college.    His  ordination  did  not  take  place  and  bade  adieu  to  public  life.    He  was  the 

until  1848.  author  of  several  law  reports. 

A^ril  30. — ^Bttixer,  Sir  Arthitr  William,        May  8. — Cole,  Thomas,  better  known  as 

M.  r.,  an  English  jurist  and  scholar ;  died  in  ^' Daddy  Cole,''  a  Christian  negro  of  consider- 

London,  aged  61  years.    He  was  the  son  of  the  able  intelligence  and  medical  ^ill;  died  at 

late  Charles  Buller,  formerly  in  the  civil  ser-  Lagos,  Western  Africa,  aged  114  years.    He 

vice  of  the  East  India  Company ;  was  bom  in  had  been  for  many  years  a  native  doctor  in 

Calcutta  in  1808,  and  educated  at  the  Univer-  Sierra  Leone,  Abeokuta,  and  Lagos,  and  had 

sity  of  Edinburgh  and  Trinity  College,  Cam-  been  very  successful  in  the  African  fevers, 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1880,  He  was  forty  years  previous  to  Ms  death  a 
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consistent   member   and  olasB-leader  of  the  nnmeroas  family  of  descendants  to  the  fifth 

Wesleyans.  generation. 

M€iAf  8. — WxsTOOMB,  Ghasles,  an  English  May  11. — Johnstoke,  Jamss,  M.  D.,  an  erai- 

pnblisher  and  editor ;  died  in  London,  aged  48  nent  physician  and  medical  professor  of  Bir- 

years.    He  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  Exeter,  mingbam ;  died  at  Leamington,  England,  aged 

and  was  educated  in  one  of  the  public  schools  68  years.    He  was  the  last  of  a  distinguished 

of  St.  Sidweirs.    At  the  age  of  eleven  he  un-  fiunily  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who,  for 

dertook  his  first  public  duty — that  of  keeping  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  stood  at  the 

the  cholera-books  of  the  yisitations  of  1882.  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Birmiugham 

Being  a  skilfol  accountant,  he  early  enlisted  in  and  the  midland  counties.    He  had  been  for  a 

the  management  of  sereral  mining  enterprises,  number  of  years  professor  of  medicine  in  ^e 

and  his  love  of  work  was  so  absorbing,  that  for  Queen's  GoUege,  Birmingham,  consulting  phy- 

many  years  he  accomplished  what  would  have  sician  of  the  Ghildren's  Hospital,  governor  of 

overtaxed  the  energies  of  three  ordinary  men.  the  Grammar  School  for  thirty  years,  physi- 

In  1859  he  became  proprietor  of  the  ExeUr  clan  of  the  General  Hospital,  and  president  of 

and  Plymouth  OazstU,  and  subsequently  pur-  the  British  Medical  Association. 

chased  in  succession  the  MiUistone  J&umalj  May  17. — ^Riohabdson,  Edward,  sculptor; 

the  London  Globe,  and  the  Edinburgh  Courant  died  at  Brighton,  England,  aged  57  years.    He 

Besides  his  editorial  duties,  he  was  the  main-  formerly  resided  in  South  I^unbeth,  and  first 

spring  of  several  mining  and  commercial  un-  became  known  to  the  public  in  1842,  from  his 

dertakings,  and  devoted  much  time  and  atten-  work  of  restoring  the  well-known  effigies  of 

lion  to  public  alMrs.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Knights  Templar  that  lie  in  the  Round 

high  sheriff  of  Exeter.    Of  the  School  of  Art  Ghurch  of  the  Temple.    His  work  was  severe- 

and  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  he  was  one  ly  and  perhaps  unjustly  criticised,  and  in  a 

of  the  originators  and  most  earnest  supporters,  volume  which  he  subsequently  published  upon 

In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Gonservative.  that  subject,  describing  his  method  of  pro- 

Jfay  10. — DiLKB,  Sir  Ghablbs  W xntwobtr,  cednre  at  length,  he  concludes  with  the  asser- 

Bart.,  LL.  D.,  R  R.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  a  Journalist)  tion  that  ^*  he  found  in  almost  every  instance 

art  connoisseur,  and  author ;  died  at  St.  Peters-  ample  authority  for  adding  the  missing  parts,'* 

burg,  aged  59  years.    He  was  the  only  son  of  that  ^'no  part  of  the  originals  was  removed, 

Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  the  fbunder,  pro-  and  that  the  extent  of  every  restoration  may 

prietor,  and  first  editor  of  the  XtA^iumcm  news-  be  traced.^'    In  1848  and  1849   he  restored 

paper,  and  an  author  of  great  ability.    Sir  eight  ancient  effigies  in  the  church  of  Elford, 

Uharles  was  bom  in  London,  February  18,  in  Staffordshire.     He  was  commissioned  to 

1810 ;    educated  at  Westminster  School  and  make  and  procure  many  of  the  caste  of  sepul- 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  LL.  B.  chrnl  effigies  which  form  the  interesting  se- 

in  1834.    He  was  associated  with  his  father  ries  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Crystal 

for  a  number  of  years  in  the  editing  of  the  Palace  at  Sydenham.    He  also  executed  some 

Athen^mimy  and  greatly  improved  its  tone  and  work  in  a  military  connection  in  bronze  and 

ability,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  de-  in  marble.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the 

voted  most  of  his  time  to  art  matters,  in  which  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 

his  tastes  were  exquisite.    He  was  one  of  the  and  prepared  valuable  reports  for  both  the 

earliest  and  most  active  promoters  of  the  first  AreMBologieal  Journal  and  the  Gentleman's 

Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  was  a  leading  Magazine, 

member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  was  May  18. — CtTNNiKaBAM,  Peteb,  an  English 
offered  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  a  large  author  and  critic ;  died  at  St.  Albans,  Herts, 
pecuniary  remuneration  for  his  great  services  aged  58  years.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Allan 
in  this  connection,  but  declined  both.  He  was  Cunningham,  the  poet ;  was  born  in  Pimlico, 
a  commisffioner  to  the  New  York  Crystal  April,  1816,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
Palace  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  one  of  the  five  in  1884  was  appointed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
royal  commissioners  of  the  second  London  In-  Peel  to  a  clerxship  in  the  Audit  Office.  In 
temational  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  was  made  1834  he  became  chief  clerk  of  that  department 
a  baronet  by  the  Queen  in  January,  1862.  He  of  the  public  service,  from  which  he  retired  in 
had  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  meet-  1860.  He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  several 
ings  and  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  descriptive  works,  guide-books,  biographies, 
quaries  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  etc.  Among  these  were:  "Hand-Book  of 
He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Walling-  London,^'  2  vols.  (1849);  *^  Guide  to  West- 
ford,  in  the  liberal  interest,  from  July,  1865,  to  minster  Abbey  "  (1842) ;  and  "Modem  Lon- 
November,  1868.  He  had  visited  St.  Peters-  don  "  (1851).  "Life  of  Inigo  Jones"  (1848) ; 
burg  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  attend  the  "Story  of  Nell  Gwynn  "  (1852).  His  critical 
Imperial  Horticultural  Exhibition  about  to  be  works  were:  the  "Works  of  Drummond" 
held  there.  (1888);  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets" 
MayW, — Baden,  Matthew,  a  centenarian  (1841);  "Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1854); 
of  Oare,  in  the  parish  of  Wilcot,  Wilts;  died  "Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets"  (1854);  and 
there,  aged  106  years  and  3  months.  He  was  "  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  "  (1857-'59). 
bom  at  Pewsey  in  February,  1768.    He  left  a  May  20. — ^Atke,  Rev.   Johk,  an  eminent 
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biblioal  scholar  and  author ;  died  in  Hemp*  he  found  Laounza  and  Lares  the  most  eminott 
stead,  aged  68  years.  He  descended  from  a  lawyers  of  the  capital,  and,  as  both  were  favor- 
worthy  Lincolnshire  family;  was  bom  in  Feb-  ably  disposed  toward  him,  in  November,  1864:. 
rnary,  1801,  and  educated  at  Oaius  College,  he  made  Laounza  Minister  of  State  and  presn 
Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  dent  of  his  Council,  and  Lares  a  member  of  tbe 
B.  A.  in  1823.  He  was  for  some  years  Curate  ConnciL  Lacunza  labored  earnestly  to  make 
of  Edmonton,  and  subsequently  held  the  in-  Maximilian's  administration  succ^bsM,  but. 
oumbenoy  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Downshire  finding  this  impossible,  he  resigned  in  Novem- 
Hill.  He  was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  the  her,  1865,  and,  finding  that  the  end  was  drav- 
Earl  of  Boden  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  ing  nigh,  made  his  escape  a  few  moatha  later 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Parker  Society."  In  to  Havana,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
1866  his  valuable  ^^  Treasury  of  Bible  EjiowI-  his  death.  His  poems,  which  are  realij  of  a 
edge"  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman,  and  very  high  order,  have  passed  through  aevoii 
has  had  an  extensive  sale  both  in  England  and  editions. 

the  United  States;  and  the  last  edition  of  June  24. — ^YoK  bbb  Goltz,  Count  Robbr 
*^  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hbinbioh  Ludwio,  the  Prussian  envoy  ex- 
Scriptures  "  was  brought  out  under  his  care-  traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
fnl  superintendence.  At  the  time  of  his  death  France ;  died  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Berlin, 
Mr.  Ayre  was  engaged  on  a  learned  and  elabo-  aged  62  years.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  wh«% 
rate  work  bearing  on  Jewish  antiquities.  his  father  filled  the  same  office  from  1815  to 

May  28. — JomES,  Baohel,  a  widow  of  Bris-  1822,  the  period  of  his  death.  The  son  entered 
tol,  England ;  died  from  bums  received  by  her  the  diplomatic  service  in  1849,  as  aasistant 
dress  taking  fire,  aged  108  years.  Her  great-  member  of  the  Federal  Commianon  at  Frank- 
grandson,  a  man  aged  60  years,  succeeded  in  fort.  He  was  then  appointed  oounsellor  of  le- 
extinguishing  the  flames,  but  too  late  to  save  gation,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Athens  as 
her  life.  resident    Prussian   minister.      In  February, 

JwM  10. — ^Httblsto^tb,  Fbsdebiok  Yxates,  1867,  he   became   envoy  extraordinary  and 

a  gmre  and  historical  painter;  died  in  London,  minister  plenipot^itiary  at  that  post^  and  two 

aged  69  years.    He  was  bom  in  London  in  years  afterward  was  accredited  in  the  same 

1800,  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy,  capacity  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  OonsUn- 

where  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  tinople  in  the  place  of  Mf»or-€toneral  de  WU- 

historical  picture,  in  1828,  and  was  a  constant  denbruck.    He  remained  there  three  years,  at 

exhibitor  at  that  institution  until  1882,  when  the  exmration  of  which  time  he  was  appcnnted 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  a  short  term  of 

Artists,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was  service  in  that  city,  was  tranaferred  to  Paris 

chosen  in  1842,  holding  that  position  until  his  in  the  month  of  January.  1863,  taking  the 

death.     Among  his   principal  works  were:  place  which  was  occupied  oy  his  father  nearly 

<^The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  <*Haidee,"  ^'  Ital-  fifty  years  before.    At  the  period  when  M.  de 

ian  Mendicant,"  **  The  Moorish  Peasant  Girl,"  Manteuffel,  tibe  celebrated  Prussian  statesman, 

*'  A  Spanish  Beauty,"  "  The  Farewell  of  Boab*  was  president  of  the  Council,  Count  Von  d^- 

dU  to  Granada,"  and  *'  Columbus  at  the  Con-  Goltz  had  a  seat  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian 

vent  Gate."    His  finest  portrait  was  the  ^^Earl  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  acted  with  the 

of  Cavan."    Mr.  Hurlstone  received  a  gold  opposition.    He  was  a  Ejiight  of  the  Order  of 

medal  from  the  French  Government,  through  St.  John, 
the  French  Academy  of  Arts.  Jwm  28. — ^Todd,  Rev.  Javbb  H.,  D.  D.,  a 

June  10. — Setmottb,  Fbbdbbioe,  C.  B.,  Gov-  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Established  Churdi,  pro- 

emor  of  British  Columbia;  died  on  board  the  feasor  and  author;  died  near  Dublin,  aged  64 

gunboat    Sparrow-hawk,    off  the    coast   of  years.    He  was  the  son  of  Charles  H.  Todd«  an 

northern  British  Columbia.    In  1843  he  was  eminent  surgeon  ofDublin,  and  was  bom  in  that 

Secretary  of  Tasmania;  Stipendary  of  Antigua  city  in  1805;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in 

in  1848 ;  Governor  of  British  Honduras,  1857  1825,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowdiip  in  1831. 

to  1868 ;  and  Governor  of  Columbia  from  1863  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  a  senior  fellowship, 

to  his  death.  and  in  addition  to  his  Regius  professorship, 

Jwm  19. — ^Laottnza,  Jost  Mabijl,  a  Mexican  obtained  in  1852,  held  the  appointment  of 

statesman  and  poet;  died  in  Havana,  of  yel*  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  and  Preoentor  of 

low  fever,  aged  about  60  years.     He  was  a  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    His  chief  theological 

native  of  Mexico,  and  had  received  an  excel-  works  were:  "Discourses  on  the  Prophecies 

lent  coUe^ate  and  legal  education,  and  was  relating  to  Anti-Christ,"  1840;  "Seardbi  after 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  or  '35.    When  Infallibility,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  St  Patrick's 

Santa  Anna  became  dictator  the  first  time,  in  Life  and  Ifission."   He  also  edited  the  '*  Books 

1843-44,  he  called  Lares  and  Lacunza  into  his  of  the  Yaudois,"  and  some  of  the  works  of 

Council,  and  they  were  the  ablest  of  his  minis-  John  WicklifTe,  including  "  The  Last  Age  of 

ters.    In  one  of  Santa  Anna's  later  assump-  the  Church,"  and  his  "Apology  for  Lollard 

tions  of  power,  he  a^in  called  Lacunza  into  Doctrines."     He  subsequently  devoted  him- 

his  Cabinet.    When  Maximilian  began  his  brief  self  to  the  work  of  editing  some  of  the  ancient 

and  unfortunate  career  as  Emperor  in  Mexico,  records  of  Irish  history  from  original  MSS. 
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Dr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irisli  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  author;  died  in 

ArchsBological  Society,  and  was  a  contrib-  Toronto,  Canada,  aged,  66  years.  He  was  bom 

ntor  of  very  many  important  papers  to  the  in  Bnckby,    Northamptonshire,  England,  in 

^'Transactions"  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  1803,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1824,  and,  after 

of  -which  he  was  president  for  the  osual  term  teaching  there  for  seven  years,  removed  to 

of  five  years.  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  thence 

Jkily  2. — Bbbbbttoobb,  Loxns   Abbixn,  a  successively  to  Lockport,  N.  T.,  Boston,  Mass., 

FreDch  philolog^t  and  author;  died  in  Algiers,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  cities  he  was  a 

aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  in  Paris,  May  11,  pastor  for  twenty-six  years,  writing  much  for 

1801.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and,  having  the  periodical  religious  press  during  the  time, 

a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  attended  the  course  In  1860  he  return^  to  Canada  and  was  settled 

in  the  School  of  Geography.    In  1834  he  was  as  pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  Baptist  Church, 

appointed  by  the  Government  to  collect  orig-  Toronto,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 

inal  documents  relative  to  the  occupation  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  all 

France   in   the  fifteenth   century.     He  had  the  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of 

adopted  the  social  theories  of  Fourier,  and  he  the  Canadian  Baptists.    He  was  a  very  thor- 

lectured  on  these  for  some  time,  publishing  his  ough  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  an  eloquent 

lectures  in  1834  under  the  title  of  ^*  Confer-  preacher. 

ences."     He   accompanied  Marshal   Clausel,  July  11. — Jbbdan,  William,  F.  S.A.,  an 

whose  private  secretiuy  he  was,  into  Algiers  in  English  journalist,  author,  and  man  of  letters ; 

1885,  and  was  with  him  and  Marshal  Yall^  in  died  at  Bushey  Heath,  Herts,  aged  88  years, 

their  military  expeditions,  in  which  he  gathered  He  was  bom  in  Kelso,  Scotiand,  in  1782,  edu- 

a  great  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts  for  the  cated  in  his  native  town,  and  in  Edinburgh, 

Library  and  Museum  of  Algiers,  of  which  he  and  was  for  a  time  a  law  derk  in  the  office  of 

subeequentiy  became  the  librarian  and  oonser-  a  writer  to  the  Signet    In  1801  he  came  to 

vator.    From  1835  to  1887  he  edited  the  Al-  London  to  push  his  fortunes,  but,  after  a  year's 

gerian  Monitor^  the  official  journal  of  the  trial  of  life  in  a  counting-house,  returned  to 

colony.    He  devoted  himself  very  eamestiy  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  his  education.     He  re- 

the  study  of  the  archeology  of  that  interest-  visited  London  in  1806,  and  was  for  seven 

ing    country,  and   communicated   maps  and  years  a  reporter  or  contributor  for  the  uit^roro, 

drawings  to  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip-  the  Pilot,  the  M&ming  Post^  the  British  Press, 

tions,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  and  the  Monthly  Meteor^  and  the  publisher 

member  in  1839.    He  had  received  the  decora-  of  the  last  named  periodical.    In  1813  he  be- 

tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1888.    He  was  came  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Sun, 

one  of  the  commissioners  who  treated  with  but  sold  his  share  in  it  m  1816  in  order  to 

Abd-el-Xader  in  1842  for  the  exchange  of  pris-  start  the  Literary  Oatette,  with  which  he  was 

oners,  and  also  a  member  of  the  numerous  connected  as  editor  for  thirty-four  years.    He 

scientific  commissions  which   have  explored  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 

Algeria.    Before  going  out  to  Algeria  (where  of  Literature,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  An- 

he  spent  thirty-four  years),  he  had  .prepared  a  tiquaries  from  1826,  and  of  numerous  literary 

Spanish  dictionary  and  Spanish  grammar,  and  societies.    In  1850  he  retired  from  the  editor- 

subsequentiy  he  published  three  or  four  vol-  ship  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  soon  after- 

urnea  of  travel  in  Algeria:  **  Algeria  Historic,  ward  a  literary  pension  of  £100  a  year  was 

Picturesque,  and  Monumental,"  4  vols.,  1842-  conferred  upon  iiim.     He  was  a  somewhat 

'45 ;  two  volumes  of  memoirs  in  the  ^*  Scientific  voluminous  writer,  having,  besides  his  contri- 

Exploration  of  Algeria,"  a  *'  Project  of  Explo-  butions  to  the  reviews,  magazines,  etc.,  which 

ration  in  the  Second  Line  of  Algerian  Oases,"  were  very  numerous,  written  four  volumes  of 

1850;  ^*  The  Great  Kabylia  under  the  Romans,"  Memoirs,  to   accompany  Fisher's  ^^  National 

also  published  in  1850,  and  several  works  of  Portrait  Gallery " ;   the    "  Paris   Spectator," 

lighter  literature.  1814;  "A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Elba;  an 

July^  8. — Mabttk,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  Autobiography  in 4 volumes,"  1852-'58;  "Men 
physician,  meteorologist,  and  author;  died  in  I  have  Known,"  in  1866 ;  and  edited  the  "Rut- 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  aged  80  years.  His  whole  land  Papers,"  and  the  "Perth  Correspondence" 
life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  the  Camden  Society, 
but  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  directed  his  July  12. — ^Haioh,  Rev.  R.  B.,  LL.  D.,  M.  R. 
attention  to  meteorological  questions,  and  had  A.  S.,  an  eminent  philologist,  and  orientalist ; 
accumulated  a  great  mass  of  information  on  died  at  Holmfirth,  aged  65  years.  He  was  edu- 
the  variations  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  cated  at  Rotherham  College  for  the  ministry, 
and  hydrometer,  under  given  circumstances,  on  but  his  fondness  for  the  acquisition  of  languages 
the  supply  of  ozone,  on  the  climacteric,  meteo-  induced  him  to  abandon  his  theological  studies 
rological,  and  other  circumstances  which  modi-  and  devote  himself  to  the  classics  and  teaching. 
fy  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  All  these  investi-  He  became  familiar  not  only  with  most  of  the 
gations  were  prosecuted  after  the  day's  duties  European  languages,  but  acquired  a  proficiency 
were  completed,  and  under  the  relaxing  in-  in  many  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  was 
fluences  of  a  warm  climate.  reflected  in  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.    He 

July  9.  —  Caldicott,  Rev.  Thoicas  Fosd,  was  for  many  years  Principal  of  Bramhall  Col- 
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lege.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Archdeacon  of  Tannton;  was  bom  in  London, 

Society  of  London  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  November  16,  1808;   educated  at  Eton,  and 

Paris.  His  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  received  ^m  Ohrist  Chnrch,  Oxford,  and  elected  Fellow  of 

the  University  of  Glasgow.  Merton  College  in  1831.    Having  taken  bis  de- 

July  18. — Bamibez,  Rt.  Rev.  Franoisoo,  gree  of  M.A.,  in  1838,  he  was  ordained,  and 
D.  D.,  a  Mexican  prelate  and  politician,  Bishop  served  for  a  short  time  the  curacy  of  Wolvercot, 
of  Garadro  and  Yicar- Apostolic  of  Tamanlipas;  and  afterward  that  of  St.  Peter^s  in  the  East, 
died  in  Brazos  Santiago,  Texas,  aged  46  years.  Oxford,  of  which  charch  he  became  Vicar,  in 
He  was  a  native  of  Mexico,  and,  having  been  1837.  In  Jane,  1841,  he  became  Canon  Red- 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  took  an  active  dentiary  of  Salisbury,  and  two  years  later  was 
part  with  the  clerical  party  in  opposing  Juarez,  promoted  to  the  post  of  Precentor.  He  labored 
Me  had  won  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  hard  to  reform  the  ordinary  Cathedral  abuses, 
French  troops,  aniL  through  the  influence  of  and  did  a  large  share  of  the  preaching.  In 
the  Archbishop  of  Morelia,  the  Pope  created  May,  1854,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  biahopric 
him  a  bishop  while  he  was  in  Europe.  When  of  Salisbury,  which  he  held  till  the  day  of  his 
Maximilian  came  to  Mexico  as  Emperor,  he  at-  death.  As  bishop  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
tached  himself  to  him,  and  was  appointed  his  between  fifty  and  sixty  livings,  and  his  diooese 
almoner,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  his  included  the  greater  part  of  the  oonnties  of 
Cabinet  and  council.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Mexican  race,  and  Maximilian  reposed  great  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
confidence  in  him.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  vocation,  and  occasionally  spoke  also  in  the 
Emperor  he  made  his  escape  into  Texas,  where  House  of  Lords.  Though  a  learned  theologian, 
he  lived  in  great  obscurity  and  poverty,  suffer-  and  a  great  reader,  he  wrote  but  little.  His 
ing  at  times  for  food.  His  privations  broke  most  important  work  is  a  "  Letter  on  Gathe- 
down  a  constitution  not  naturally  very  vigor-  dral  Reform." 

ous,  and  he  died  in  great  misery  after  a  pro-  Aug.  1. — Timnc,  Miss,  a  traveller  and  ex- 
tracted illness,  plorer;  was  murdered  by  the  Touaregs  and 

July  20.  —  Waddikotok,  The  Very  Rev.  Arabs,  near  Taharet,  on  the  Sahara  Desert 
Gboboe,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Durham ;  died  at  Dur-  She  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  descended 
ham,  aged  76  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  from  a  family  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth. 
Charterhouse,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Accompanied  by  her  mother,  an  aunt,  Baron 
bridge;  was  Browne's  medallist  in  1811 ;  Uni-  von  Heuglin,  and  Dr.  Steudner,  she  had  visited 
versity  Scholar  and  Chancellor's  medallist  in  in  1863-^64  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  p^e- 
1818 ;  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  trating  a  conuderable  distance  beyond  Gondo* 
College,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel,  koro,  when  t^e  whole  party  were  attacked 
In  1840  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Durham,  and  with  the  African  fever,  and  the  mother,  aunt, 
in  the  following  year  was  chosen  warden  of  and  Baron  von  Heuglin,  died  of  it.  After  her 
the  university.  He  was  the  author  of  ^*A  recovery.  Miss  Tinne  and  Dr.  Steudner  returned 
Visit  to  Europe  "  (1822) ;  "  A  Visit  to  Greece  "  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Holland.  But  her 
(1825) ;  "  The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  passion  for  geographical  explorations  was  so 
of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  with  some  strong,  that  she  fitted  out  another  expedition. 
Letters  written  from  the  Convent  of  Stro-  inl86^,  and,  having  spent  sometime  at  Tripoli, 
phades''  (1829);  "  History  of  the  Church  from  started  thence  in  the  spring  of  1869,  aceom- 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Reformation  "  (3  vols.,  panied  only  by  native  atten^mts,  and  a  couple 
1885) ;  '^  A  History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  of  Dutch  sailors,  with  ^e  intention  of  croaaing 
Continent "  (8  vols.,  1841) ;  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Sahara  and  penetrating  to  Bournu.  Find- 
National  Education  "  (1845).  ing  her  supplies  insufficient,  she  determmed  to 

July  — . — ^BouiLHET,  Louis,  a  French  author  explore  the  country  of  the  Touaregs,  or  Tua- 
and  poet;  died  in  Paris,  aged  45  years.  He  ricks,  and  return  to  Mourzouk  to  meet  the 
was  bom  at  Cany,  France,  in  1824,  educated  camels  and  supplies  she  had  ordered  thither, 
at  the  College  of  Rouen,  studied  medicine,  but  The  Arabs  and  Touaregs  who  were  in  her 
abandoned  tne  practice  of  it  for  literature.  In  service  pretended  to  quarrel,  and  the  Arabs 
1854  he  removed  from  Rouen  to  Paris.  Be-  killed  her  and  Uie  two  sailors, 
tween  1856  and  1859  he  published  three  ^tM|«  2. — Medwin,  Captain  Thomas,  a  re- 
volumes  of  poems ;  the  first  an  ^  Epic  of  the  tired  British  army  officer  and  author ;  died  at 
Times  of  tne  Emperor  Commodus ; "  the  Horsham,  England,  aged  80  years.  He  was  a 
second  an  ^^Antediluvian  Romance;"  the  third  cousin  of  the  poet  Shelley,  and  was  intimate 
being  a  ^*  Collection  of  Short  Poems."  He  also  with  him  from  childhood.  After  Shc^ey-s 
wrote  a  number  of  dramas  in  verse,  which  death  he  wrote  an  interesting  memoir  of  him. 
had  great  success  in  Parisian  theatres.  In  1859  He  was  also  a  friend  and  associate  of  Lord 
he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Byron,  and  some  years  after  his  death  pub- 
Honor,  lished  a  very  readable  book,  entitled,  "  Con- 

Aug,  1. — Sausbuht,  Rt  Rev.  Walter  Kebb  versations  with  Lord  Byron."    He  had  pub- 

Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of;  died  at  the  Palace,  lished  during  his  long  literary  career  several 

Salisbuiy,  aged  60  years.    He  was  the  eldest  other  biographies  and  volumes  of  travel,  etc 

son  of  the  late  Venerable  Anthony  Hamilton,  Awg,  5. — ^Eden,  Hon.  Emily,  a  very  acoom- 
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plished  English  traveller  and  authoress,  daugh-  for  some  years,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
ter  of  the  first  and  sister  of  the  second  and  others,  numerons  dramas,  many  of  which  were 
third  Earls  of  Auckland;  died  at  Richmond,  sncoessfdl.  From  1880  to  1851  he  puhlished 
Surrey,  aged  74  years.  She  had  received  an  six  or  eight  historico-political  works,  always 
excellent  education,  and  possessed  fine  literary  in  the  interests  of  the  elder  Bourhons,  to 
tastes.  She  accompanied  her  hrother,  the  whom  he  remained  faithM.  He  had  pro- 
second  Earl  of  Aucxland,  to  India,  when  he  duoed  also,  hetween  1882  and  1858,  eighteen 
went  out  as  Governor-General  in  1885,  and  re-  or  twenty  volumes  of  novels,  mostly  historical, 
mained  there  till  his  return  in  1841.  Not  long  some  of  which  were  very  popular.  When  we 
after  her  return  she  published  an  interesting  add  that  he  was  editor  of  La  France^  art  and 
volume,  *^. Portraits  of  the  People  and  Princes  dramatic  critic  of  L*  Union,  and  an  assistant 
of  India,"  and  subsequently  a  volume  of  her  editor  of  the  JRevue  and  QcutetU  des  Thedtres, 
very  vivacious  and  interesting  letters  home  it  will  be  seen  that  his  literary  life  was  one  of 
was  collected,  under  the  title  of  *^  Up  the  great  activity. 

Country.'^    Within  the  past  six  or  ei^ht  years  Attg.  17. — Babsow,  Edwabd,  an   English 

she  had  published  two  novels,  which  were  journalist;  died  in  London,  aged  71  years, 

very  popular.    They  bore  the  somewhat  sin-  He  had  been  connects  with  the  London  press 

gular  titles  of  "  The  Semi- Attached  Couple,"  for  about  half  a  century,  first  on  the  Jlirror 

and  "The  Semi-Detached  House."  of  Ftirliament,  of  which  his  brother  was  edi- 

Attg.  11. — Selwyk,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Ohablbs  tor,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  Dickens,  a  re- 

Jaspeb,  an  eminent  English  jurist;  died  in  porter.    He  was  afterward,  for  nearly  forty 

London;  aged  66  years.    He  was  a  son  of  the  years,  a  member  of  the  literary  staff  of  the 

late  WiUiam  Selwyn,  Q.  C,  and  was  bom  in  Morning  Herald,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 

1818 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  of .  the    Standard,  and  was   universally  es- 

Gambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  teemed. 

Inn,  1840 ;  made  Commissary  of  the  University  Aug.  26. — ^Lets,  Baron  Jean  Attoubte  Hen- 
of  Cambridge  in  1855,  and  Queen's  Counsel  in  bi,  an  eminent  Belgian  historical  genre  painter; 
1856.    From  1859  to  1868  he  sat  in  Parliament  died  at  Antwerp,  aged  54  years.    He  was  bom 
for  Cambridge  University,  when,  having  held  at  Anvers,  Febmary  18,  1815,  and  was  des- 
for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Solicitor-General,  tined  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  but  his  fond- 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  ness  for  art  was  so  great  that,  at  the  age  of 
became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.    He  fifteen,  he  began  to  study  for  an  artist.    At  the 
was  knighted  in  1867.  age  of  eighteen  he  had  already  exhibited  a 
Aug,  12. — ^Di  LuoA,  Febdinakdo,  an  Italian  picture  of  considerable  merit.    He  completed 
geographer  and  mathematician ;  died  in  Naples,  his  studies  in  France  and  Holland,  and,  return- 
aged  about  60  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ing  to  Belgium,  found  in  M.  Couteau,  a  wealthy 
series  of  excellent  geographical  text-books,  in  and  generous  art  connoisseur,  a  most  liberal 
general  use  in  Italy,  and  approved  by  the  Min-  and  discriminating  patron.    For  him  Baron 
ister  of  Pablic  Instruction.    He  was  the  editor  Leys  executed  the  greater  nart  of  his   nu- 
of  the  Compendia  di  Oeogrc^  di  Adriano  inerous  paintings.    He  was  tiiought  to  excel 
Balbi,  to  wnich  he  had  made  large  and  valu-  in  his  skill  as  a  colorist,  in  the  spirit  and  natu- 
able  additions,  and  had  written  some  excellent  ralness  of  his  compositions,  and  in  the  fidelity 
treatises  on  mathematical  geography.    He  had  and  originality  of  his  production  of  the  repre- 
recently  published  a  globe  on  a  new  plan,  and  sentative  types  of  the  people  of  the  middle 
bad  brought  before  the  Imperial  Geographical  ages,  which  nave  been  the  most  frequent  sub- 
Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  correspond-  jects  of  his  pictures.    He  was  decorated  with 
icg  member,  the  narrative  of  Piaggia's  dis-  the  order  of  Leopold  I.  in  1840,  raised  to  the 
coveries  in  Central  Afirica.  rank  of  grand  officer  of  that  order,  and  made 
Aug.  12. — ^Grange,  Constance  CAUMOin  la  a  baron  in  1851,  and  subsequently  promoted 
FoBCE,  Marquise  de  la,  an  accomplished  and  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  order.    He 
brilliant  French  lady,  of  remarkable  beauty,  the  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Acad- 
intimate  friend  of  Lamartine  and  Madame  La-  emy  of  Belgium  in  1845. 
martine;  died  in  Paris,  aged  63  years.    She  Aug.  26. — ^Pebsiani,  Giitsefpi,  an  Italian 
had  been  twice  married,  and  was  a  lady-in-  musical  composer,  best  known  as  the  husband 
waiting  on  the  dauphine,  daughter  of  Louis  ofthe  celebrated  prima  donna  Madame  Persiani 
XYIIL,  in  1828.    In  1882  sbe  married  the  (nie  Fanny  Tacchinardi),  but  the  author  of 
Marquess  de  la  Grange,  a  young  officer  of  the  some  excellent  operas ;  died  at  Paris,  aged  68 
Oarde,  who  was  as  strongly  attached  to  the  years.    He  was  bom  at  Becanati,  in  the  Papal 
Lamartines  as  his  wife.     She  survived  the  States,  in  1801,  educated  at  the  Royal  Musical 
gifted  poet  but  a  few  months.  College  of  Naples,  under  Tritto,  and  produced 
Aug.  16. — ^Anne,  Louis  Fban<jois  Theodobe,  his  first  opera,   "  The  Generous  Enemy,"  in 
a  French  soldier,  politician,  novelist,  and  art  Florence  in  1826.    Among  his  other  operas 
critic;  died  in  Paris,  aged  72  years.    He  was  which  were  successful  were,  "Attila,"  "Gas- 
to  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Bestoration  from  ton  de  Foix,"  "  Eufemia  di  Messina,"  "Ines  de 
1814  to  1830,  but  had  written  in  1820  an  his-  Castro,"  "  L'Orfana  Savojerda,"  and  "  II  Fan- 
torical  eulogy  on  the  Due  de  BerrL    He  wrote  tasma."    Most  of  his  operas  were  written  with 
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a  view  to  bring  out  the  strong  points  oi  Ma*  Sept.  8. — HoHBirzoLLSBN-HBOHnrGEV,  Fkbd- 

dame  Persianl's  singing  and  aoting.  bigh  Wilhelbi  CoHSTAimNB,  Prince  ot  the 

Aug.  26. — Sfiebs,  Albzakdbb,  Ph.  D.,  an  last  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Daohy  of  Heoh- 
eminent  philologist,  professor  in  the  Universit  j  ingen ;  died  at  the  Oastle  of  Netzken,  near 
of  France,  and  inspector  of  the  colleges  of  Berlin,  of  apoplezj,  aged  68  years.  He  was 
France;  died  at  Passj,  near  Paris,  aged  62.  bom  February  16,  1801,  and  was  heir  to  sev- 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  bnt  had  been  for  eral  other  titles  and  positions  as  well  as  that 
many  years  a  resident  and  professor  in  Paris*  of  Dake  or  Prince  of  Hechingen,  being  Bar> 
He  was  the  anther  of  nnmerons  valaable  text-  grave  of  Nuremberg,  Duke  of  Sagon  in  Silesia, 
books,  and  his  French-and-£nglish  Dictionary  Oount  of  Sigmaringen,  Gond6  of  New  Castile, 
(republished  here,  both  in  a  verbatim  edition,  and  Lord  of  Hagerleoh  and  Wehrstein.  He 
and  under  the  editorship  of  Prof  Surenne)  succeeded  his  father,  as  Prince  of  Heobingen, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  complete  September  18,  1888.  After  the  revolution  of 
work  of  the  kind  published.  His  death  was  1848-'49,  when  so  many  dynasties  made  ship- 
sudden,  and  occurred  just  after  his  return  from  wreck,  the  prince,  prompted  in  part,  perluipa,  by 
a  tour  df  inspection  of  the  colleges  of  the  de-  his  apprehension  of  a  rising  among  his  people. 
partments.  and  in  part  by  his  desire  to  contract  a  morga- 

Aug.  80. — ^MoBBiBA,  Oubtodio  Josbz,  a  na-  natic  marriage  with  the  Oountess  of  Botheo- 

tive  of  Portugal,  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  bourg,  whom,  by  the  law  of  succession,  he  could 

years  a  resident  of  Brazil;  died  at  Franca,  not  make  the  partner  of  his  throne,  abdicated 

Brazil,  aged  185  years.    He  was  bom  in  1784,  the  government  of  the  principality  in  favor  of 

and  his  health  had  been  so  perfect  throughout  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  the  representative 

his  long  life,  tbat  he  performed  his  full  share  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  HohenzoUema,  on 

of  daily  labor  till  he  was  127  years  of  age.  the  7th  of  December,  1849,  and  was  made  a 

Attg.  81. — ^Lbmos  Sabina  Mabia  db,  a  Por-  lieutenant-general  in  i;he  Prussian  army,  and 

tngaese  lady  of  high  rank,  the  mother  of  the  chief  of  the  second  regiment  of  Landwekr  of 

Baron  Bio  do  Verde;  died  in  Minas  Geraes,  Lower  Silesia.     He  was  divorced  firom  his 

Brazil,  aged  115  years.    She  was  bom  in  Por-  countess  in  February,  1868. 

tugal  in  1754,  and  has  left  over  three  hundred  Sept.  4. — ^Fawbikbb,  John  P.,  the  founder 

descendants  down  to  the  fifth  generation.    Her  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  Australasia ;  died  at 

son,  the  baron,  was  murdered  in  Bio  Janeiro  Melbourne,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in 

in  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  but  his  London  in  1792,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years 

mother  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  death.  was  allowed  to  accompany,  in  some  humble 

Atig,    81. — ^YouNO,   Sir  Ohablbs  Gbobgi,  capacity,  the  expedition  of  Lord  Hobart,  in 

Knight,  Garter  King  of  Arms  for  all  England,  1808,  to  found  a  new  penal  settlement  on  the 

an  antiquarian  and  standard  authority  on  the  southern  shore  of  New  Holland.    The  spot 

whole  subject  of  heraldry ;  died  in  London,  chosen  was  not  favorable  for  a  settlement,  and 

aged  74  years.    He  was  bom  in  April,  1795,  the  expedition  soon  removed  to  Van  Diem^s 

educated  at  the  Oharter-House  School,  and  at  Land  or  Tasmania,  and  founded  Hobart  Town, 

the  College  of  Arms,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Here  young  Fawkner  led  a  roving  life  for  some 

pursuivants  from  1818  to  1820.    He  was  then  years,  keeping  sheep,  trading,  building  hut8« 

appointed  York  Herald,  and  in  1822  registrar  and  mingling  in  the  plots  for  the  escape  of 

of  the  College  of  Arms,  an  oJQice  of  great  labor  convicts.    One  of  these  last  adventures  in- 

and  responsibility.    In  August,  1842,  he  was  volved  him  in  trouble,  and  he  left  Tasmania 

appointed  Garter  Principal  l^ing  of  Arms,  and  for  Sydney  for  two  years.    Returning  to  Tas- 

received  the  honor  of  knighthood.     In  tills  mania  in  1818,  he  married,  acted  as  advocate 

capacity  he  was  sent  abroad  to  invest  foreign  or  impromptu  attorney,  started  a  public  house 

monarchs  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  a  newspaper,  the  Launceiton  Ad^rtuer. 

He  made  eight  or  nine  of  these  honorable  In  the  autumn  of  1880  he  resolved  to  start  an 

joumeys  during   his   term  of  service.     Sir  expedition  for  a  settlement  in  Southern  Aus- 

Charles  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  tralia,  and,  though  not  its  actual  leader,  he  was 

pamphlets  relating  to  heraldry  subjects.  its  principal  promoter,  selected  the  site  of  what 

Aug.  — . — ^Lobbok,  Prof.  Justus  Flobiait,  a  is  now  Melbourne,  and  was  the  most  active 
naturalist,  of  German  birth  and  education,  but  agent  of  its  settlement.  He  started  a  news- 
long  a  resident  in  Chili,  where  he  had  made  paper  here,  the  Port  Philip  Patriot,  and  began 
large  contributions  to  natural  science,  and  had  farming,  but  was  unfortunate  and  became  in- 
been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Natural  His-  solvent.  Emerging  fr^m  his  difficulties,  he 
tory  in  the  University  of  Santiago ;  died  in  that  converted  the  Patriot  into  a  daily  paper,  estab- 
city.  lished  a  sheep  station,  devoted  himself  to  gar- 

Aug.  — . — ^Manbille,  M.,  one  of  the  greatest  dening  and  wine  making,  and  was  active  in 

of  modem  French  cooks ;  died  in  Paris.    As-  the  city  and  colonial  councils.     He  was  a 

sociated  with  MM.  Simon  and  Barthelemy  in  member  of  the  Coloniid  Assembly  from  its 

the  time  of  the  first  republic,  he  opened  the  first  organization,  and,  having  acquired  wealth 

celebrated  Paris  restaurant  called  the  Troia  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  was  a  prominent 

Frires  Provenpaux,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  man  in  the  colony,  and  for  several  years,  until 

Poulet  d,  la  Marengo.  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
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where  his  natnrail  sbrewdness  and  large  oolo-  journalist,    physicist,    and   aathor;    died   at 

nial  experience  made  his  adTice  valuable.  Hampstead,  England,  aged  69  years.    He  was 

Sept.  11.-*Palmbb8T0N,  Right  Hon.  Emilt  bom  at  Wakefield  in  1800,  received  a  thorough 

Majst,  Viscountess,  daughter  of  Lord  Mel-  scientific  education,  and  was  connected,  as 

bourne,  and  widow  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  died  scientific  editor,  with  the  Morning  Post  and 

at  Brockett  Hall,  Herts,  aged  82  years.    Lady  other  periodicals  for  some  years.    He  was  the 

Palmerston  was  bora  April  21, 1787,  and  was  author  of  '^  The  Natural  Evidences  of  a  Future 

a  cousin  of  Lady  Noel  Byron.    She  married.  Life,"  "Philosophical  Conversations,"  "Elec- 

when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  Peter,  fifth  trio  Science,"  a  Treatise  on  Geology,  and  other 

Earl  Cowper,  by  whom  she  had  five  children,  works. 

He  died  in  1837,  and  in  1889  she  married  Lord  Sept  28.— Bloomfibld.  Rev.  S.  T.,  I).  D., 

Palmerston.    She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  Rector  of  Bisbrooke,  and  honorary  Canon  of 

ability  and  tact,  and  won  the  esteem  and  at-  Peterborough,  an  English  clergyman,  scholar, 

tachment  of  all  with  whom  she  was  brought  and  author ;  died  at  Wandsworth  Common, 

in  contact.    She  was  specially  distinguished  near  London,  aged  85  years.    He  was  educated 

for  her  kindness  and  tenderness  to  the  poor.  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  ^gradu- 

Sept.   15. — Culbk,    Rev.  William,    K.  D.,  ating  B.  A.  in  1808.    He  had  been  Rector  of 

F.  R.  S. ;  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  81  years.  Bisbrooke  since  1814.    He  was  the  author  of 

He  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1808,  and  a  capital  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New 

was  soon  after  elected  to  a  fellowship.    In  Testament  with  copious  notes. 

1817  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  m  the  Oet  19. — Walsh,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Edwabd, 

college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pro-  LL.  D.,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  an  able 

fessorship  for  nearly  half  a  century.    At  his  jurist ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  52  years.    He  was 

retirement  in  1866,  his  services  were  recog-  bom  in  1816,  and  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 

nized  by  a  public   snbioription  among  the  sity  ofDublin,wherehe  graduated  B.  A.  in  1837 

members  of  tne  university  for  a  bust  in  com-  and  M.  A.  in  1840.    His  college  career  was  un- 

memoration  of  his  merits.  usually^briUiant ;  he  obtained  a  classical  scholar- 

Sept.  15. — ^KiEBNAK,  Right  Rev.  Miohabl,  ship,  the  first  gold  medal  in  ethics  and  logic,  and 

D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  also  auditor  of  the  Historical  Society.    In 

and  Primate  of  all  Ireland;  died  at  Dundiuk.  1889  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  Inner 

He  was  a  native  of  Loutb,  and,  after  the  usual  Bar  in  1857,  where  he  at  once  took  a  leading 

collegiate  course  at  Maynootfa,  was  ordained  position.    In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  Crown 

curate  at  N'ewry  and  Drogheda,  and  was  then  Prosecutor,  and  held  that  office  until  1866,  when 

appointed  parish  priest  of  CoUon.    Thence  he  he  became  Attomey^General,  and  in  the  same 

was  transferred)  in  1848,  to  the  parish  of  Dun-  year  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.    His  par- 

(hdk,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  liamentary  career  was,  however,  short,  as  the 

acting  at  the  same  time  as  vicar-general  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed  close  upon 

orch-diocese.    He  was  elected  to  tiie  primacy  his  election,  and,  before  the  long  vacation  was 

in  1868.  over,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  was 

Sept,  19. — JoNBS,  Geobob,  R.  A.,  a  British  the  author  of  **  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Ireland  " 

painter  of  great  merit ;  died  in  London,  aged  (1844) ;  ^*  Reports  in  Chancery,  Irish,"  in  1845- 

88  years.     He  was  the  son  of  a  mezzotinto  '49 :  and  *^  Ireland  Sixty  Tears  ago  "  (1847). 

engraver  of  some  note,  and  was  admitted  to  Oet,  28. — CoNmoxosr,  John,  M.  A.,  Corpus 

the  Royal  Academy  in  1801,  but  on  the  break-  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

ing  out  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  gave  up  a  profound  classical  scholar,  critic,  and  author; 

painting  for  a  time,  and  obtained  a  commission  died  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  aged  44  years. 

in  a  militia  regiment,  with  which  he  joined  the  He  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1825,  educated  at 

anny  under  Wellington  in  Spain,  and^  in  1815,  Rugby  (under  Drs.  Arnold  and  Talt),  and  at 

vras  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Paris.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 

He  afterward  resumed  painting,  became  an  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  scholarships  in  1844, 

associate  of  the  Academy  in  1822,  and  a  Royal  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1846,  the  Chancellor's 

Academician  in  1824.    From  1884  to  1840  he  prizes  for  Latin  verse,  English  essay  and  Latin 

was  librarian  to  the  Academy,  and  was  then  essay  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  was  elected 

appointed  keeper,  which  post  he  held  for  ten  Eldon  scholar  in  1849,  and  Fellow  of  Univer- 

years.    At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  sity  College  at  the  close  of  his  undergraduate 

an  artist,  his  pictures  consisted  chiefly  of  views  course.    Soon  after  he  became  lecturer  at  that 

of  English  and  Continental  towns,  but  after-  college.    In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  newly- 

ward  he  chose  battle-scenes,  and,  later  in  life,  created  University  Professorship  of  Latin,  which 

representations  of  Old-Testament  narrative,  he  held  till  his  death.    His  entnusiasm,  attain- 

Among  his  principal  pictures  are :  ^^  The  Battle  ments,  and  success  in  his  university  career  are 

of  Waterloo,"  for  which  he  received  two  hun-  unparalleled  in  recent  times,  and  were  not  but- 

^ed  gumeas  from  the  British  Museum ;  the  passed  by  the  giants  in  classical  lore  of  the  last 

battles  of  "Vittoriaand  Borodino;"  and  the  century.  Person,  the  Bentleys,  etc.    In  1848 

"Opening  of  London  Bridge."    In  1849  he  Mr,  Conington  published  a  translation  of  the 

published  a  **  Life  of  Chantrey."  "  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus  "  in  English  verse, 

Sept.  26,— Bakewell,  J.  C,    an   English  which  attracted  great  attention  for  its  thorough 
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appreciation  of  the  force  and  beanty  of  the  physician  in  1834.    Being  a  friend  and  disciple 

original,  and  its  graceful  and  perfect  rhythm,  of  the  philosopher  Bachez,  he  was  for  some 

In  1850  he  edited  Magaire^s,  ^^  Homeric  Bal-  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  IkiropSeny  and 

lads.'^    His  inaagaral  lecture  as  professor  of  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Annalet  Me- 

Latin,  ^^  On  the  Academical  Study  of  Latin,"  dieo-psyehologiqtieSj  and  of  the  Union  MedieaU. 

was  issued  in  1855,  and  *^The  GhoSphoraa  of  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

^schylus/^  with  notes,  in  1857.    In  1858  he  Honor  in  1845,  and  of  the  order  of  CiVu  Merit 

published  the  first,  and  in  1868  the  second  of  Savoy  in  1849.    He  had  a  remarkable  tact 

volume  of  *^The  Works  of  Yirgil,  with  anEng-  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity,  and  his  decmons 

lish  Commentary,"  and  in  1863  also  "The  Odes  in  regard  to  the  most  doubtM  cases  were  re- 

and  Carmen  Sseculare  of  Horace,  translated  garded  as  almost  infallible  by  the  profesdoiL 

into  English  verse."    In  1866  appeared  from  Some  of  his  psychological  treatises  are  among 

his  pen  '^  The  iEneid  of  Yirgil,  translated  into  the  ablest  contributions  to  this  difficult  science 

English  Verse."  He  had  also  prepared  critical  ever  published.    Among  his  works  are :  ^'  A 

texts  of  some  of  the  classics,  and  critical  essays  Critical  Examination  and  Study  of  the  System 

on  others.    His  numerous  articles  on  classical  of  Phrenology,"  1836;  "The  Physician  of  the 

subjects  in  the  Reviews  were  evidence  of  the  Infant  Schools,  or  Manual  of  Health  and  Physi- 

earnestness  of  his  zeal  in  classical  pursuits.  cal  Education,"  1886 ;   "  The  Functions  and 

Oct.  31. — ^Wbstminsteb,  Sir  Richabd  Gbos-  Diseases  of  the  ITervous  System  in  their  Rela- 

VENOB,  second  Marquis  of,  an  English  nobleman  tions  to  Education,"  1842 ;  a  work  crowned  by 

said  to  have  possessed  the  largest  amount  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.   He  had  also  edited 

property  of  any  British  peer  of  ancient  or  with  great  care  and  numerous  notes,  Roussel's 

modem  times :  died  in  London,  aged  74  years.  "Moral  and  Physical  System  of  Woman ;^' 

Known  in  early  life  as  Viscount  Belgrave,  he  "  Cabanis^s  Connections  of  Physics  and  Mor- 

was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Ox-  als; "  and  "Bichat's  Researches  upon  life  and 

ford,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1818,  as  mem-  upon  Death." 

her  for  the  county  of  Chester,  and  was  afiil-        Oct.  — . — ^Ramsbt,  Alexaitdeb,  assistant  ed- 

iated  with  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party.     He  itor  of  the  English  C^c^c^pce^ia^  and  other  works, 

continued  in  Parliament  till  1835,  and  in  1845,  and  sub-editor  of  the  Penn/y  MagaHne;  died 

on  the  death  of  his  father,  entered  the  House  in  London. 

of  Lords.   He  was  Lord-Steward  of  the  House-        Dec.  81. — ^De  Sanotis,  Luigi,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 

hold  of  the  Queen  under  the  Russell  ministry  nent  Italian  Protestant  divine,  professor,  and 

of  1850-^52,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  CounciL  author;  died  in  Florence,  aged  61  years.    He 

His  real  estate,  mostly  in  London  and  West-  was  bom  in  the  States  of  the  Churchy  educated 

minster,    was   valued   some   years   since   at  for  the   priesthood  in  t^e  Roman  Catholic 

£21,000,000.  Church,  and  became  Dean  of  the  Church  of 

Oct.  — . — Bbuce,  Jomr,  F.  S.  A.,  an  English  the  Minerva  in  Rome.  He  was,  while  yet  a 
journalist,  antiquarian,  and  author ;  died  in  young  man,  appointed  Bishop^s  examiner,  and 
London,  aged  67  years.  He  was  bom  in  that  was  in  a  fair  way  of  attaining  the  highest  dig- 
city  in  1802,  of  a  family  of  Scottish  extrac-  nities  of  the  Church.  At  this  time  he  imbib^ 
tion;  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  Hberalistic  views;  and,  having  obtdned  per- 
of  Aberdeen,  and  at  private  schools  in  Eng-  mission  to  go  to  Venice,  crossed  from  thence 
land ;  studied  law,  but  relinquished  the  practice  to  Corfu,  where  he  avowed  himself  a  Protes- 
of  his  profession  in  1840,  and  gave  his  atten-  tant,  and  received  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
tion  to  literary  pursuits.  He  edited  with  much  lish  consuL  He  next  went  to  Geneva,  where 
credit  several  valuable  works  for  the  "  Cam-  he  was  ordained,  and,  finding  the  views  of  the 
den"  and  other  societies;  contributed  to  the  Free  Italian  Church  too  loose  and  Ul-d^Bned, 
Archaologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  joined  the  Waldensians,  and  became  a  Profess- 
to  the  JEdiiiburgh  Eeview^  and  to  various  other  or  of  Theology  in  their  College  at  Turin.  In 
periodical  publications,  including  77^6  Gentle-  Italy,  in  1859,  he  entered  upon  a  larger  work 
man^e  Magazine^  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  with  great  energy,  preaching,  teaching,  writ- 
editor,  and  edited  a  Calendar  of  the  State  Pa-  ing,  and  editing  the  ^co  delta  VeritOy  and  his 
pers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  Treas-  famous  almanac  Amieo  de  Casa^  which  had  an 
urer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  An-  immense  sale.  He  published  twenty-three 
tiquaries,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Cam-  books,  idl  of  them  of  great  merit,  and  most  of 
den  Society,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  elected  a  them  devoted  to  the  work  of  denouncing  his 
trustee  of  Sir  John  Sloane^s  Museum.  early  views  of  the  Romish  Mth.    His  Rama 

Oct.  — . — ^Cbbise  or  Cebisi,  Laubent  Alex-  Papale  has  been  translated  into  French  and 

AKDBE  Philibebt,  M.  D.,  au  Italian  physician,  English,  and  sold  largely  both  in  England  and 

psychologist,  and   author,   long   resident   in  America.    His  death  was  very  sudden. 
France ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years.    He  was       Dec.  — . — Asaxt,  Gsoboe,  poet,  historian, 

born  in  Aosta,  Piedmont,  in  1809,  and  educated  linguist,  journalist,  and  educator;  died  in  Jas- 

at  the  University  of  Turin,  where  he  graduated  sy,  Moldavia,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  in 

M.D.  in  1828.    Not  finding  sufficient  liberty  Jassy,  educated   at  the  German  universities 

of  philosophic  speculation  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Italy,  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  native 

he  migrated  to  France,  and  was  licensed  as  a  country  in  1812,  obtained  employment  in  the 
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Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1822  he  total  tax  will  be  $22,810,675.84.  The  auditor 
represented  the  new  Government  of  Moldayia  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  tatation 
at  the  coart  of  Vienna.  In  1827  he  was  called  is  necessary  for  the  general  fbnd,  to  the  extent 
upon  to  take  part  in  preparing  a  Oonstitation  of  $510,000.  The  anticipated  deficit  is  oc- 
for  Moldavia,  and^  in  the  capacity  of  member  oasioned  by  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  General  Assembly,  the  addition  of  eleven  new 
he  visited  Bt  Petersburg,  where  he  was  re-  judges  to  the  judicial  force  of  the  State,  the 
ceived  with  marked  distinction  by  the  £m-  purchase  of  land  and  establishing  thereon  a 
peror,  who  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  Keform  School  for  Girls,  and  the  extraordinary 
St.  Vladimir,  and  appointed  him  Keeper  of  the  appropriations  made  by  l^e  General  Assembly. 
State  Records.  About  the  same  time  he  was  To  meet  the  deficiency  until  the  amount  can 
honored  with  similar  marks  of  distinction  be  raised  by  additional  taxation,  a  tempo- 
from  the  Sultan.  For  the  last  forty  years  he  rary  loan  of  $800,000  is  recommended.  The 
filled  several  important  and  public  offices,  amount  of  the  public  debt,  matured  and  im- 
among  them  that  of  Director  of  the  Depart-  mediately  maturing,  after  deducting  payments 
ment  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction.  In  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
this  department  the  most  important  work  of  Commissioners,  is  placed  at  $1,469,599.44.  To 
his  life  was  done.  When  he  first  entered  upon  provide  for  this  the  auditor  suggests  an  extension 
that  work  there  was  not  a  public  printing-press  of  the  loan  for  $1,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
in  the  whole  land,  and  the  only  two  private  $469,599.44.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
presses  were  in  monasteries.  At  his  own  cost,  can  neither  be  satisfactorily  renewed  nor  extend- 
he  founded  the  first  printing-office  in  Jassy,  ed,  the  auditor  suggests  a  restoration  of  the 
after  doing  which  he  established  and  conducted  sinking-fund  levy  for  1870,  to  one  and  two- 
several  literary  periodicals,  among  which  was  tenths  of  a  mill,  which  will  give  the  means  of 
1%^  BsSy  the  first  Journal  ever  published  in  paying  the  entire  balance. 
Moldavia.  His  activity  in  promoting  education  The  total  levy  for  State  purposes  is  recom- 
was  incessant,  and  his  literary  labors  were  all  mended  to  be  four  mills,  being  an  increase  of 
directed  toward  the  great  end  of  stimulating  half  a  mill  over  the  rates  of  the  preceding  three 
the  (duggiah  minds  of  his  countrymen,  ripening  years.  During  1870  the  decennial  revaluation 
their  tastes,  and  improving  their  morals.  Asa-  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  wiU 
ky  was  a  great  linguist.  He  was  reported  to  take  place.  The  auditor  reports  his  refusal  to ' 
be  master  of  ten  languages,  and  in  1854  pub-  pay  the  claims  arising  from  damages  caused  by 
lished  at  Jassv  a  volume  or  poems  in  several  the  Morgan  raid,  holding  the  legislation  ap- 
langnages.  He  applied  himself  vigorously  also  proving  those  claims  to  have  been  defective, 
to  purifying  the  written  language  of  the  prov-  not  having  received  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
ince,  whio£,  from  the  effect  of  time,  and  the  the  members  elected.  Attention  is  called  to 
predominance  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  the  enormous  increase  of  local  taxation.  The 
rrincipalities,  had  become  materially  changed  highest  aggregate  of  levies  during  the  war 
from  its  primitive  vigor  and  purity.  For  his  (a.  b.  1865),  which  included  nearly  two  and 
labors  in  this  direction  he  is  regarded  as  one  a  half  millioii  dollars  of  war-levies,  was  only 
of  the  fathers  of  the  modem  literature  of  $20,546,287.68.  In  the  present  year  the  ag- 
Moldavia.  gregate  had  risen  to  $22,810,675.84.    Statistics 

Dee,  — . — Lursm, ,  a  distinguished  given  show  that  the  total  taxable  value  of 

sculptor,  whose  statue  of  Guttenberg,  at  Frank-  property  in  the  cities  of  the  State  is  $279,065,- 

fort,  is  highly  celebrated ;  died  in  that  city,  819,  and  that  the  total  levies  thereon,  for  a.  d. 

aged  74  years.  1869,  amount  to  $8,705,836.79 ;   that  in  but 

OHIO.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  dur-  one  of  these  cities  is  the  total  rate  of  kivy 

ing  the  year  were  $4,781,614.49.    On  hand  at  below  two  per  cent. ;  that  in  two  the  rate  is 

the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1868.  $570,120.75.  above  three  and  one-half  pdt  cent. ;  in  one. 

Disbursements   for  the   year,  $4,918,675.10.  precisely  three  and  one-half  per  cent.;  in>  seven 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  15, 1869,  it  is  over  three  per  cent :  in  four  it  is  exactly 

$488,060.14.    The  funded  debt  of  the  State  three  per  cent. ;    and  the  average  in.,  all  the 

had  been  reduced  $516,098.57,  leaving   the  cities  of  the  State  is  8.1195  per  oenL.  Itiisa 

amount    outstanding,    $10,016,681.86.     Less  noticeable  fact  connected  with  this  table,  that 

amount  invested  by  Fund  Commissioners  in  of  the   total  levy  of   $8.70&«886.79    oni  all 

loans  not  due,  $160,648.59,  leaving  net  balance  the  cities  of  the  State,  nearly  one-half  is  levied 

of  debt  outstanding,  $9,855,988.27.    The  irre-  in  Oinoinnati  alone,  and  yet  the  total  rata  of 

ducible  State  debt,  constituted  of  school  and  levy  in  that  city  is  but  littlo  above  the  average 

trust  funds,  is  $3,819,912.11,  the  interest  on  of  all  the  cities  of  the  State.    It  is  clear,  there- 

which,  due  January  1, 1870,  was  $265,999.46.  fore,  that,  in  all  the  centres  of  trade  and  busi- 

The  total  valuation  on  the  duplicate  of  1869  n ess  in  the  State,  the  simple  protection  of  the 

amounts  to  $1,157,180,455.    The  taxes  levied  State  costs  every  business  man,  settled  within 

thereon  in  1869,  receivable  in  1870,  are  $4,-  its  borders,  three  per  oent.  upon  every  doUau  of 

045,476.58  for  State  purposes,  and  $18,187,-  capital  used  in  his  business.             * 

400.92  for  county  and  focid  purposes.    Adding  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  U868, 

delinquencies  and  fcMfeitures,  $577,798.84,  the  the  office  of  Oommissioner  of  Statistical  was 
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abolished,  and  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  east  of  Cleveland  to  west  of  Sandnsikj  Bav,  % 
Secretary  of  State.  The  first  annual  statistical  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  has  been 
report  of  that  officer  is  a  voluminous  document,  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  grape  cnltiire. 
though  not  full  and  complete  in  all  its  depart-  Last  year,  however,  the  grape  crop  on  Kelly 
men^  owing  to  the  .inability  of  the  secretary  Island  was  about  half  short,  and  this  year  om^ 
to  compel  the  proper  returns  in  all  oases.  A  about  one-quarter  crop  was  realized.  The 
general  review  is  made  of  the  leading  feologi-  grape  crop  along  the  entire  lake  region  hu 
oal  features  of  the  State.  Sand  is  said  not  to  been  a  failure  for  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
exist  in  unusual  amount  or  unusual  purity,  exception  of  a  strip  of  country  from  Clev^and 
Clay  is  found  in  vast  amount,  in  all  its  forms,  east,  where  the  crop  has  been  fair,  but  inl- 
and has  furnished  a  large  share  of  the  State  perfectly  ripened.  About  Cincinnati,  where 
wealth.  In  carbonate  of  lime  the  State  is  un-  the  Catawba  grape  was  formerly  BocoessfbHj 
usually  rich.  Deposits  of  hydraulic  cements  grown,  its  cidtivation  has  been  abandoned, 
are  known  to  exist,  and  more  will  probably  be  and  the  Ives,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  other 
found  by  the  geological  survey.  Less  than  a  varieties,  have  been  successftdly  substitnted. 
million  dollars^  worth  of  petroleum  was  found  In  1868,  the  culture  of  the  grape  was  as  fol- 
during  the  year,  in  Washington,  Athens,  No-  lows:  Acres  planted,  2,857;  acres  in  vineyard, 
ble,  and  Morgan  Counties.  In  Cleveland  about  7,574.  Pounds  of  grapes  gathered,  2,937,737. 
1,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  were  refined  Gallons  of  wine  pressed,  143,767.  The  cn^ 
during  the  year,  and  about  750,000  barrels  was  2,588,490  pounds  less  than  in  1867,  and 
shipped.  About  2,000,000  bushels  of  salt  were  the  faUing-off  in  gallons  of  wine  pressed  more 
made  during  the  year  in  the  southeastern  coun-  than  one-half.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
ties.  Official  returns  show  that  208,746  tons  entire  grape  crop  of  the  State,  in  1868,  was 
of  iron  were  manufactured  during  the  year,  gathered  in  the  five  lake  counties  of  Ashtabula, 
The  superficial  coal  area  of  Ohio  has  been  Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Lorain,  and  Ottawa,  and  one 
computed  at  11,900  square  nules.  The  coal  river  county,  Belmont 
statistics  for  this  year,  furmshed  through  offi-  The  reports  made  by  township  assessors  ftN- 
cial  sources,  show  that  over  fifty-five  million  1869  show  the  statistics  of  orchards  for  thst 
bushels  were  mined.  It  is  probable  that  not  year,  and  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  for  tlie 
over  two-thirds  of  the  coal  mined  has  been  year  1868,  in  the  State,  as  follows: 

reported,  and  that  the  amount  actually  mined  Number  of  acreB  in  orchards 842,812 

will  not  fall  far  short  of  seventy-five  million  Bushels  of  apples  produced 11,687,515 

bushels.    Prof.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  "  Coal  !!         peaches      "     ........       599,4f» 

Statistics,"  published  in  1854,  estimates  that,  P^™                *«»^i** 

in  the  ordinary  method  of  computation,  at  The  increase  and  decrease  in  the  acres  in 

least  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  tons  orchards  and  amount  of  fruit  produced  in  1868, 

of  coal  are  available   in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  compared  with  that  of  1867,  are  ajs  follows: 

It  is  expected  that  the  forthcoming  geological  Acres  in  orchards 8,640    decrease. 

survey  will  furnish  fidl  and  accurate  informa-  Bushels  apples  produced.  1,918,628    increaae. 

tion  of  these  coal-fields,  now  doubtless  the  \\      peaches      ||         ^??'12k*  ^*^?"**- 

greatest  source  of  wealth  and  power.  P®""*                      i7,i45t 

The  grape  crop  in  Ohio,  for  the  past  two  The  reports  of  the  several  county  aaditors, 

years,  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  grape-grow-  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  show 

crs.    The  official  returns,  although  tolerably  the  following   statistics  of  the  grain  crops, 

satisfactbry,  are  in  some  cases  known  to  be  known  as  breadstufi's,  for  the  year  1868 : 

considerably  below  the  actual  figures.    The  *  bhwii. 

capacity  of  the  grape  to  make  wine  may  be  Wheat ^^'ai^^a^ 

consideredanimportanttestofcunia^^^  Buckwhiii::::;:::;::;;:;:::::;::    sl;^ 

boldt  says  ("  Cosmos,"  vol.  i.,  p.  824)  that,  to  corn 76,725,228 

procure  palatable  wine,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Oats .!!!.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..!!!  l9|o6S^S52 

mean  annual  heat  should  exceed  49**,  that  the  Barley 816,788 

winter  temperature  should  be  upward  of  88**,  Potatoes 7,449,247 

and  the  summer  temperature  upward  of  64°.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  aggregate 
Meteorological  observations,  taken  at  Kelly  graincropsof  1867  of  17,192,839  bushels,  being 
Island  for  the  past  ten  years,  show  that  the  an  increase  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pota- 
average  for  that  period,  from  1859  to  1869,  toes,  of  18,218,844  bushels,  and  a  decrease  of 
is  49.92^  At  Cincinnati,  where  wine  is  also  1,016,005  bushels  in  rye.  buckwheat,  and  bar- 
made  in  large  quantities,  it  will  be  observed  ley.  An  analysis  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
that  the  temperature  of  the  winter  is  slightly  State  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  the  statistics 
above  the  minimum  required,  the  temperature  of  for  1868  to  be : 

the  summer  ten  degrees  higher,  and  the  mean  Wh^u.—Acres  sown 1,456,784 

temperature  four  degrees  higher.  Kelly  Island  ''       Bushels  produced. 16,480,059 

has  been  remarkable  for  its  growth  of  the  Ca-  "        Average  per  acre 11.81 

tawba  ^ape,  which  ripens  here  more  perfectly  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  number  of 

than  in  many  localities  two  or  three  degrees  far-  acres  sown  in  1867  of  296,770  acres,  and  a 

ther  south.    The  whole  lake-coast  region  from  decrease  of  247,280  acres  as  compared  with 
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the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is 
1, 704,014 ;  also  a  decrease  of  821,866  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  ten  previous 
years.  The  average  bushels  per  acre  for  that 
time  is  10.15,  showing  an  increase,  in  1868,  of 
1.16  bushels  per  acre  over  that  average. 

Com. — Acres  planted 2,2S2,801  k 

'*       Bushela  produoed 76,725,288 

"       Average  DUBhela  per  acre. .  M.87 

This  crop  is  an  increase  of  12,850,224  bush- 
els over  that  of  1867,  and  1.67  bushels  above 
the  average  per  acre  of  the  eighteen  previous 
yexirs. 

<?(i^— Acres  sown 798,573 

*^      Bashels  produoed 19,058,862 

^*      Average  Dushels  per  acre. . .  28.86 

This  crop  is  above  the  average  amount  raised 
for  the  ten  preceding  years,  while  the  bushels 
produced  per  acre  are  about  the  same  as  for 
that  time. 

BarUy.—AxsteA  sown 40,021 

*^        Bushels  produced 815,788^ 

**        Average  Doshols  per  acre. . . .      20.88 

There  was  less  barley  sown  in  1868  than  for 
several  years  previous  thereto,  while  the  aver- 
age bushels  produced  per  acre  were  more  than 
that  of  any  year  since  1864. 

JSy«.— Acres  sown 87,899 

^^       Bushels  produoed 815.666 

*'       Average  Dushels  per  acre 9.80 

This  is  a  decrease  from  1867  of  20,800  acres 

sown,  209,625  bushels  produced,  and  0.14  in 

average. 

BwkwTuat.^^AxsmB  sown 51,292 

**  Bushels  produced. 662.256 

"  Average  bushels  per  acre .     10. 97 

This  is  a  decrease  from  1867,  in  acres  sown, 

of  6,641 ;  in  bushels  produced,  27,989,  and  an 

increased  average  of  0.78, 

Jbtatoa, — Acres  planted. 108,287 

**  Bushels  produced 7,449,247 

^'  Avemge  Dushels  per  acre        72.12 

This  crop  is  the  largest  smce  1860,  and  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  since  1864. 

A  comparative  aggregate  statement  for  the 
past  five  years  shows  an  average  acreage  in 
grain  of  4,555,760,  while  the  number  of  acres 
sown  in  1868  exceeded  this  average  by  214,287. 
The  year  1868  shows  the  largest  aggregate  of 
breodstufTs  since  1861. 

^52iy.— Acres 1,582,842 

"       Tons  produoed 1,748,537 

'^       Average  tons  per  acre ........  1.18 

The  average  for  ten  years  was  1.18  tons  per  acre. 

JToa!.— Acres  sown 97,820 

Bushels  of  seed  produced. . .       620,092 
Pounds  of  fibre  produoed. . .  12,082,892 

The  culture  of  flax  in  1868  was  greater  than  in 
any  year  since  1862,  when  the  statistics  of  this 
crop  were  first  reported. 

Tobacco. — Acres  planted '  18,085 

*^         Poimds  produced. 17,898,198 

*•  *         Average  pounds  per  acre .  964 

The  crop  is  above  the  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  average  per  acre. 
In  1868,  87,005,878  pounds  of  butter  and 


17,814,699  pounds  of  cheese  were  produced, 
being  2,466,967  pounds  of  butter  more,  and 
2,227,669  pounds  of  cheese  less,  than  the  aver- 
age of  nine  years.  The  manufacture  of  cheese 
for  export  is  confined  to  the  counties  compos- 
ing the  Western  Reserve.  The  sorghum  crop 
for  1868  was  as  follows: 

Acres  planted 25,257 

Pounds  of  sugar  produced 28, 668 

Oallons  of  molasses  produced. ......  2,004,055 

Average  gallons  of  molasses  per  acre  79 

The  returns  show  that  maple  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses were  manufactured  in  1868  as  follows : 

Pounds  of  maple  sugar 8,570,982 

OaUons  of  molasses 811,191 

This  is  considerably  below  the  average  produc- 
tion. 

The  sweet-potato  crop,  in  1868,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Number  of  acres  planted 2,080 

Number  of  bushels  produced 148,268 

Average  bushels  per  acre 78 

There  were,  in  1868,  8,968,097  acres  in  pas- 
ture, being  a  decrease  of  858,209  acres.  The 
acres  of  uncultivated  lands  in  1868  amounted 
to  5,861,277  acres,  being  a  decrease  of  85,524 
acres  from  the  previous  year. 

The  number  and  value  of  horses,  cattle, 
mules,  and  sheep,  listed  for  taxation  in  1869, 
are  as  follows : 

Number  of  horses 704,678 

Value  of  same $47,961,888 

Average  value $68  07 

Number  of  cattle 1,492,581 

Value  of  same. $82,924,806 

Average  value $22  05 

Number  of  mules 25,020 

Value  of  same $1,740,487 

Average  value $69  56 

Number  of  sheep 6,272,640 

Value  of  same $10,774,824 

Average  value $1  71 

Comparing  with  the  year  1868,  we  have  the 
foUopving  result: 

Decrease  in  number  of  sheep. .....     1,416,206 

Decrease  in  value  of  same $4,045,029 

Decrease  in  average  value %       .21 

The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  that  the 
wool-clip  in  1868  was  22,940,479  pounds,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  1,908,145  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  damage  done 
to  sheep  by  dogs  during  the  year: 

Number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs 48,208 

Value  of  same $98,167  . 

Number  of  sheep  ix^ured  by  dogs 22,725 

Estimate  of  injury  done $82,546 

Aggregate  amount  of  injury  to  sheep  by 

dogs $180,718 

Number  of  dogs  in  the  State 184,102 

The  number  of  hogs  in  the  State  is  placed  at 
1,455,943;  value,  $8,080,262;  average  value, 
$5.51. 

The  number  of  marriases  reported  for  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1869,  is  as  follows : 

.     Marriages  by  license 28,482 

Marriages  by  banns. 428 

Total  marriages  for  the  year 23,910 
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The  number  of  marriages  for  1869  shows  a  The  number  of  crimes  by  violence,  prose- 
decrease  of  4,821  on  the  nomber  for  1868.  cnted  daring  the  year,  was  481,  being  825  lee^ 
Eight  comities  failed  to  make  their  returns  in  than  the  preceding  year,  while  the  convictioBs 
re&rence  to  marriages  for  1868,  and  there  are  878,  a  decrease  of  21. 
were  seven  delinquents  for  1869.  Seven  of  The  whole  number  of  indictments  for  ciimefi 
the  counties,  which  failed  to  report  in  1868,  re-  against  property,  for  the  year  ending  July  h 
ported  this  year.    If  the  number  of  marriages  1869,  was  906. 

m  these  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Pike,  The   number  of  convictions   for   ofTencts 

was  the  same  4n  1869  as  in  1868,  the  number  against  the  liquor  law  is  greater  by  the  son 

1,888  should  be  added  to  the  total  given  above,  of  807  than  in  1868,  and  greater  by  the  sod 

making  a  grand  total  of  25,798  for  this  year.  of  163  than  in  1867.    Only  13  persons  were 

The  average  number  of  marriages  for  each  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  tliis  dass  cf 

of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  offences. 

war-— 1858,  1859,  and  1860— was  28,707.    The  The  number  of  p^soners  confined  in  tli« 

average  for  each  of  the  years  during  which  the  county  jails  was  5,7^7,  and  the  average  cost 

war  continued— 1861,   1862,  1863,  1864,  and  of  keeping  them  $15.38. 

1865— was,  20,884.    The  average  fcfr  each  of  The  returns  for  the  year  ending  Jnly  1, 1869, 

the  years  succeeding  the  war — 1866,   1867,  show: 

1868,  and  1869 — was  27,962.  Number  of  deeds  recorded SOA*^ 

The  number  of  divorces  reported  as  granted    Number  of  leases  recorded 2.^:^^ 

during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  was  1,008,    Number  of  mortgages  recorded.... 4M(ti 

being  an  increase  ove?  1867  of  186.  ^Xr  «J  mn^Sa^^'^^oXT'^*'*^  ^^^HAn 

T    ^aoo  AX.     jf  A     J   •  _!•      J.       X^mnberoi  mortgages  cancelled sO.lll 

In  1866  the  divorces  stood,  m  proportion  to  Amount  of  money  released  by  same. . . .  $28,lll,i*:= 

the  number  of  marria^s,  as  one  to^^^  A  comparison  with  1868  shows  that  tie 

m  1867,  as  one  to  thirty ;  m  1868  as  one  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  recorded  increased  663,  the 

thirty-three;  and  m  1869,  as  one  to  twenty-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  decreased  105,  and  the  nuiD- 

four.    On  the  Irt  of  July,  1868  629  smte  for  ber  of  mortgages  increased  8,846.    Theainonnt 

divorce  were  pendingin  the  courtsofti^^^  ^^^^  by  mortgage  was  greater  by  the  suic 

Dunng  the  year  endmg  July  1,  1869,  1,855  ^f  * ^^  328  779     ®^           ®              ^ 

suite  were  brought.     During  ^^^^  J^^h  The  number'  and  value  of  new  stmctnrca,  for 

1,343  cases  were  disposed  of-1,003  by  grant-  the  last  year,  are  as  foUows : 

mg  divorces,  290  by  refusal  to  grant  divorces,  ^      '                        nmbIw            Tri». 

and  60  by  dismissal.    Of  the  suite  in  which    Dwellings,  hotels,  etc 1^280*       $10J4»>.1« 

divorces  were  reftised.  111  were  brought  by    Bams  and  stables.- 2,780  TToJs'* 

the  husband,  and  179  by  the  wife.    In  58  cases    5?^«»  ftctories,  etc 299  V19.555 

the  custody  of  the  children  was  given  to  the  rh^il'^^^iS^^iti^  VfV ' ' '      ^         i  ^^ 

father,  and  in  384  to  the  mother.    At  the  close  ^^^^'''  pubhc halls,  etc.. . .  _88          l^^.i!, 

of  the  year  there  were  still  pending  641  suits  Total 17,680       $13,8S0,1«: 

for  divorce.  Average  value  of  dweUing-houses f703  f ."i 

Owing  to  defective  legislation,  the  returns    Average  value  of  butis  and  stables ^  ci 

of  birth! and  deaths  are W  i;:S|S;!SL^S?lt^Ter^.:::.\-::::::  f^^^ 

unsatisfactory.      The    births    reported    were  Average  value  of  churches,  pubUc  halls,  etc  8s;25S5i. 

80,150,  and  the  deaths,  15,159.    Next  year,  There  has  been  an  increase  of  553  new  struct- 

under  the  operation  of  a  new  law,  this  class  ^^^^   ^^  ^n  increase  in  the  aggregate  value 

of  statistics  will  be  much  more  rehable,  if  not  of  the  same  of  $2,884,904.    Durhig  each  vear 

entirely  perfect                           ,.    ^  .    r.^^  a  better  class  of  dwelling-houses  haa  been 

The  number  of  persons  naturalized  in  Ohio  buCt  in  the  State.    The  same  remark  wiH  also 

for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1869,  is  6,114,  dis-  apply  to  other  classes  of  structures.    The  in- 

tnbuted  as  follows:  crease  in  the  seven  leadfaig  counties,  of  build- 

Enpknd,  Scotland,  and  Wales 1,421  ingg  of  all  kinds,  in  five  years,  has  been  as 

G"^aiy:::::::;::.\\';:;::;::;:;:::::;  1,1??  ^^^^^  c^y^<j?,«;  ¥^9;  Hamaton  6,50?: 

•     Other  countries 969  Montgomery,  2,526;  Lucas,  2,431;  Smnmii, 

2,018;  Franklin,  1,868;  Stark,  1,766. 

Total 6,114  The  following  is  the  number  of  paupers,  as 

The  following  is  the  number  of  deaths  by  returned  by  the  county  auditors: 

violence  reported  for  the  year  ending  July  1,    Numberofpaupers  in  county  inllnnaries 4,t4i 

1969 :  Number  of  paupers  otherwise  supported  by  the 

Homicides 78  ^^"^ II!!! 

CasudTtiesV.;:;;^  ml  WhoU  number  of  county  paupem 6,SS7 

Violent  diseases  .!!.!!!.*.!!.*.!!.*.!"..*!!!!  188  The  returns  of  banks  and  their  capital  in 

—  Ohio,  for  the  year  1869,  are  as  follows: 

Total 626  K«ib«.         o»vm.i. 

The  number  of  inquests  held  during  the  year    ?5*^^°^  ^f  •  '\^"\; YUl      ^^'?J2'!^"*? 

is  481 ;  the  number  of  deaths  superinduced  by    ^^"^'^  "^^  ^^''  ^"^^ ]^         ^'^^^>^^ 

intemperance  is  120.  Aggregate 271      128,726,041 
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This  shows  a  decrease  of  five  in  the  number  were  boys,  and  116  girls.    Since  the  establish- 

of  national  banks,  but  their  capital  has  been  ment  of  the  institution,  1,118  mutes  have  been 

increased  $461,050.  admitted.    190  were  admitted  the  first  twelve 

The  number  of  private  banks  shows  an  in-  years  or  up  to  1840 ;  258  in  the  next  ten  years ; 

crease  of  twenty- three  during  the  year,  and  210  the  next  ten,  and  848  in^  the  nine  years 

the  capital  of  these  banks  has  been  increased  since  1860.     Several   marriages  among   the 

$990,271.  graduates  have  occurred  the  past  year.    The 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  or  other  reluctance  with  which  parents  often  give  their 

moneys  exempt  from  taxation,  as  returned  for  consent  to  unions,  where  one  or  both  parties 

this  year,  is  $14,827,340,  being  a  decrease  on  are  mutes,  seems  to  be  diminishing, 

last  year  of  $7,080,465.  The  State  Library  report  shows  28,251  vol- 

During  theyear,  Cuyahoga Oounty has  giuned  umes  in  the  general  library,  and  4,667  volumes 

$2,726,201  in  valuation;  Franklin,  $721,198 ;  in  the  law  library. 

Montgomery,  $114^411 ;  and  Lucas,  $269,540.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  fixed  the 

On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  County  shows  a  valuation  of  the  railroad  property  within  the 

loss  of  $808,607.  State,  for  taxable  purposes,  at  $49,911,887. 

The  valuation  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  The   acyourned  session  of  the  Legislature 

State,  together  with  the  amounts  assessed  in  opened  January  5th.    On  the  9th,  a  resolution 

each  for  dty  purposes,  is  as  follows :  passed  the  House,  directing  the  Ohio  delega- 

vaioaUoB.            C!t7  Tu.  tlou  iu  Cougrcss  to  vote  agaiust  appropriations 

Cleveland. $36,462,967     $1,272,012  97  for  the  national  buildings  at  Washington,  on 

Cincinnati \^2'IJS'S?      ^'IMt  II  the  ground  that  the  national  capital  would,  be- 

D:5??n."!^;:::::::;::::  ISiK     l^^ru  foreW  be  removed  to  the  mi^^ 

Toledo 9,079,400         468,878  88  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  resolution  mvitmg  ex- 

-rt.           V       ^     •            •    4.U         -i.    i.'  President  Johnson  to  visit  Columbus  was  voted 

The  number  of  prisoners  m  the  Penitentiary  ^^^^    ^  woman-suffrage  proposition  was  de- 

on  the  81st  of  October,  1869^  was  974,  and  the  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  H^^  on  March  24th,  by  a  vote 

number  of  convicts  admitted  during  the  year  ^^  ^g  ^o  86.    March  31st,  a  bill,  aSthbrizing  a 

ending  on  that  day  was  847.    This  is  a  de-  logical  survey  of  the  State,  became  a  law, 

crease^^compar^Bd  with  the  preceding  year  of  |^^  |^^f  j   g.'^Newberry  was  subsequently 

27  in  the  number  of  convicts  admitted^  and  of  eonfirmed  as  State  Geologist.    April  1st,  the 

67  m  the  number  confined  m  the  penitentiary,  jj^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  amendment  to 

The  earnings  during  the  yeiur  ending  the  United  States  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  47 

October  8l8t  were •HS'SS?  22  to  86,  and  on  the  80th  the  rejection  was  con- 

^''P®'''*^ ^^^^^  ^  curred  in  by  the  Senate.^    In  the  same  month. 

Excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures.  $82,027  28  after  a  long  contest,  a  bill  was  passed  permit- 
In  1868  the  earnings  were $171,087  45  ting  contracts  to  loan  money  at  eight  per  cent. 

Expenses 141,794  95  interest,  all  transactions   where  the  rate  is 

T?^^^-a  ^e^^x^r^  ^^^y.  *^^r»o««          «oo  o^Q  KA  ''^ot  spccificslly  meutioued  to  remain  at  six  per 

Excess  of  eaminzs  over  expenses. ....    829,242  50  ^.-'^tj.v                      i.-u^i           -.-.i 

^             ^                       '  cent.    In  the  same  month  a  law  was  passed 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  exempting  from  attachment  $1,000  homestead 

in  the  State,  in  1869,  was  officially  reported  at  property  or  $500  personal  property,  in  addition 

1,028,675 ;  an  increase  oT  11,108  over  the  pre-  to  the  amount  already  exempted.    A  bill  was 

vious  year.    The  total  number  enrolled  in  the  also  passed  to  pay  claims  arising  from  the  raid  of 

public  schools  in  1869  was  740,882,  an  increase  the  Confederate  general  John  Morgan  in  Ohio ; 

of  8,610  over  the  year  1868.     The  average  but  the  Auditor,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 

daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  in  1869  ney-General,  subsequently  refiised  to  pay  the 

was  484,865,  an  increase  over  1868  of  24,144.  claims,  on  the  ground  of  defective  action  of  the 

The  total  of  taxes  for  schools,  school  build-  Legislature.    On  the  7th  of  May  the  Legisla- 

ings,  and  all  other  purposes,  the  present  fiscal  ture  adjourned  sine  die. 

year,  is  $6,578,196.88,  an  increase  over  the  tax-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

ation  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  $616,795.68.  Columbus,  June  28d,  when  the  following  ticket 

Of  this  increase  of  taxation,  the  sum  of  $17,-  was  nominated:  for  Governor,  R  B.  Hayes; 

838.86  is  in  the  State  taxation  for  school  pur-  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  C.  Lee;  Judge  of 

poses,  and  the  sum  of  $598,961.82  is  the  in-  Supreme  Court,  Luther  Day;  State  Treasurer, 

crease  of  local  school  taxation.  8.  S.  Warner ;  Attorney-General,  F.  B.  Pond ; 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  R.  R.  Por- 

Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  that  in  1868  there  ter.    The  following  platform  was  adopted ; 

were  285  pupils  in  the  institution.    During  «    7   ^  mv  *.       ...         **i.      *. 

the  year  ending  November  15,  1869,  68  pupi^  ^.^^^^^rjhat,  aa  citizen  of  the  nation,  representing 

«  j«€»*  ^7ux^5  ^vT^wi^E  XV,  M%n,uy  uo  pupus  the  Republican  sentiment  of  an  honored  Common- 
were  received.  Durmg  the  same  time  8  died,  wealth,  we  regard  with  sincere  satisfaction  the  fldeli- 
5  removed  from  the  State,  11  left  the  institu-  ty  evinced  by  General  Grant  to  the  Republican  party, 
tion  from  graduation,  promotiou,  poor  health,  and  his  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  bis 
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Bitolved^  That  we  Imil  with  profoand  Batisfaction  by  its  enonnons  impoBitions  on  salt,  sugar,  tea,  enf- 

the  patriotic  and  oonsistent  declaration  of  President  fee,  and  necessaries,  unendurable  and  o{>preeaiTe, 

Grant  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  that,  while  he  will  on  especiallj  upon  the  people  of  the  West,  and  that  we 

all  eubjeots  have  a  police  to  recommend  to  Congress,  demand  its  repeal,  and  the  substitution  of  another 

he  will  have  none  to  enforce  against  the  will  of  the  based  upon  revenue  principles  alone  upon  the  cloee^t 

people — a  sentiment  which  assures  the  countrv  of  an  possible  approximation  to  absolute  free  trade, 

executive  Administration  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Beaolvsa,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 

Administrations  of  Washington  and  Madison  and  that  States  have  always  been  permanently  friendly  to  the 

will  insure  to  Congress  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  rights  and  interests  of  tne  laboring-man,  that  they 

its  constitutional  fimctions,  to  the  people  their  right-  are  in  favor  of  a  limited  number  of  hours  in  all  manu- 

ful  control  of  the  Government.  facturing  workshops,  hours  dictated  by  the  pbyMcal 

Seaolvedy  That  the  abolishment  of  slavery  was  a  and  mental  well-oemg  of  the  laborer;  that  thev 
national  and  necessaiT  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  favor  the  most  liberal  laws  in  regard  to  household 
rebellion,  and  that  the  reconstruction  measures  of  and  homestead  exemption  fh>m  sue  and  execution: 
Congress  were  measures  well  adapted  to  eflfect  the  re-  that  they  are  also  in  favor  of  libenl  giants  of  land 
construction  of  the  Southern  States,  and  secure  the  from  the  public  domiun  to  the  actual  settler,  and  are 
blessing^s  of  liberty  and  free  government ;  and,  as  a  opposed  to  the  donation  of  them  to  swindliD^  rail- 
completion  of  these  measures,  and  firmlv  believing  road  corporations,  and  that  they  are  generally  friendly 
in  its  essential  justice,  we  are  in  fkvor  of  tne  adoption  to  the  system  of  measures  advocated  by  the  labor 
of  the  flfreenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  and  industrial  congresses ;  and  we  pledge  the  Demo- 

Betolved,  That  the  late  Democratic  General  Assem-  oratio  party,  if  restored  to  power,  to  exercise  them  in 

bly,  in  its  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money,  its  giving  thenipractical  appucation. 

utter  neglect  of  the  business  interests  of  the  State  by  E«9ohed^  Tnat  the  attacks  of  Governors  Haye«  and 

failing  to  enact  the  wise  and  much-needed  financial  Lee  upon  the  doin^  of  the  late  General  Aasembly  are 

measures  providing  for  the  assessment  and  equaliza-  false  m  fact,  mahcious  in  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 

tlon  of  taxation  prepared  by  the  commission  appoint-  gentlemen  occupying'  their  elevated  positions, 

ed  by  the  preceding  General  Assembly ;  its  hostility  Reaolvtdy  That  the  late  General  Assembly  were 

to  our  benevolent  and  literary  institutions ;  its  failure  called  upon  to  make  large  and  extraordinary  appro- 

to  carry  out  the  reported  pledges  of  the  Democratic  priations ;  to  rebuild  the  Dumed  Lunatic  Asylmn,  to 

party  to  secure  economy  in  the  State ;  its  extraordi-  provide  a  Beform  School  for  Girls,  construct  &  new 

naiy  length  of  session  in  time  of  peace,  resulting  in  Blind  Asylum,  to  make  appropriations  to  pay  over 

an  expense  to  the  State,  amounting,  for  the  pay  of  its  $80,000  of  a  judCTaent  obtained  in  the  Supreme  Conn 

members,  to  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  of  the  State  m  &vor  of  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 

General  Assembly ;  the  malignant  attempts  to  dis-  Company,  and  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  over  $500,000 

franchise  disabled  soldiers  and  other  citi2en8  of  the  of  the  preceding  Bepubtioan  Legislature,  all  of  which, 

State ;  its  attempt  to  take  from  the  General  Govern-  together  with  the  extra  compensation  paid  to  mem- 

ment  the  right  to  pursue,  arrest,  and  punish,  those  hers  under  a  law  passed  by  a  Bepublican  Lenslatore, 

who  violate  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con-  Were  provided  for  without  an  merease  of  me  State 

stitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  vicious  acta  levy,  and  the  appropriations  in  the  agmgate  are 

intended  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  nation  to  pro-  much  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  Sepubliesa 

tect  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  safety  of  its  citi-  Legislature,  without  subtracting  $800,000  from  the  re- 

zens,  has  shown  the  Democratic  party  unworthy  of  lief  fund  for  the  maimed  and  disabled  soldiers  and 

the  trust,  confidence,  and  support,  ofour  honest  and  their  families, 

patriotic  people,  Metohed,  That  we  hereby  return  our  thanks  to  the 

.^tolvea,  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Ohio  is  in  fifty-eighth  General  Assembly  for  their  economical  cz- 
favor  of  a  speedy  establishment  of  a  Soldiers'  Or-  penditures  in  the  administration  of  the  State  govem- 
phans'  Home  in  Ohio,  not  only  as  an  act  of  Justice  to  ment^  and  the  exposal  of  the  wholesale  fhiuds  in  the 
the  many  poor  and  helpless  oiphans  of  deceased  sol-  erection  of  State  buildings,  whereby  the  people  were 
dlers,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  patriotic  services  of  swindled  out  of  $500,000  i>y  the  negligenoe  or  Kepub- 
their  fathers  in  the  late  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Ucan  State  officials  and  the  dishonesty  of  contractors, 
redeeming  the  pledges  made  by  all  loyal  people  to  Jietohsd,  That  it  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  de- 
protect  the  families  of  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  cide  for  itself  who  shall  possess  the  elective  f^mnchise 
human  liberty  and  right.  within  it ;  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  suifra^  in 

mt      r\             x»     Oi.  J.    /^           X.               1    ^"-1  Ohio  by  means  of  the  so-called  fifteenth  constitutional 

Ine  JJemooratio  btate  uonvention  was  held  amendment  is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the 

at  Colmnbns,  July  7tL,  when  the  following  Federal  Constitution, 

ticket  was  nominated:  for  Governor,  W.  8.  -^^^^^  Th*^  the  policy  and  legislation  of  the 


**vj  ,    .L^v»vw   **v.«««.w,   ,^.   .^«**»v» ,  »ux«|^«  V*.  consoiioatea  aespousm ;  inai,  wneiner  sncn  aespot- 

Sapreme  Court,   W.  J.   Gilmore ;   Attorney-  ism  be  exercised  by  an  emperor^  a  President,  or  a 

General,  J.  M.  Connell ;  member  of  Board  of  Congress,  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  liberty  and 

,  Pnblic  Works,  B.  P.  Churchill.     The  platform  good  government ;  tlyt  consoUdation  in  this  country 

\^A^^4.^A  «r«r7-  ^^11  ^^o.  means  the  absolute  dominion  of  monopoly  and  an 

adopted  was  as  follows :  aggregate  capital  over  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and  tLe 

^  Be9olv$d.That  exemption  from  ta^E  of  over  $2,500,-  property,  of  the  toiling  masses. 

O0U\O0O  in  Government  Donds  and  securities  isui^ust  JSesohedy  That  we  denounce  the  national  banking 

to  taie  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  system  as  one  of  the  worst  outgrowths  of  the  bonded 

WQS^s  opposed  to  any  appropriation  for  payment  ciebt.whichunnecessarilyincreases  the  burden  of  the 

of  mteiTcst  on  public  bonds  until  they  are  made  sub-  people  $ao,000,000  annually,  and  that  we  demand  its 

je<J  to  t^ation.  immediate  repeal. 

JSssolvedy  That  the  claims  of  bondholders  that  the  Eesohed^  That  the  trial  and  sentence  to  death  by  a 

bonds  which  Nrrero  bought  with  greenbacks,  and  the  military  commissioner  of  a  citizen  of  Texas,  not  in 

principal  of  "«^hich  is  by  law  payable  in  currency,  the  militaTy  or  naval  service,  when  the  civil  couita 

should,  neverthtajosB,  be  paid  in  gold,  is  ui^ust  and  were  in  the  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  f^inctions 

extortionate,  and  if  persisted  in  will  inevitably  force  in  that  State,  and  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  and 

upon  the  people  th\e  question  of  repudiation.  the  approval  of  that  sentence  by  Accident  Grant,  sre 

BMohed.Thht  w^  denounce  the  high  protective  violations  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  American  citi- 

tariff  which  was  designed  to  aid  the  interests  of  the  zens,  guaranteed  by  their  constitutions,  State  and 

New  England  manufacturers.    The  stud  tariff  is  also,  Federu,  and  deserve  and  should  receive  the  severest 
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condemnation  of  every  lover  of  liberty  and  constita*  employed  on  the  survey,  all  experienced  men, 

Uonal  flrovemmerit.  an j^  fiye  of  them  graduates  of  the  School  of 

Jusolved,  That  the  nnmerona  palpable  andbiffh-     vr;««r,   ;«   -w^™.  v^«l.    «,k^«^  ^-^i^  ..^ «««- 

handed  usirpationa  of  the  party  i£  power,  their  many  ^^^  ^^,^^\^^^h  "^^^^  ^^^^  compensa- 

^ublic  and  private  acts  of  tyranny,  trainplinjf  under  tion  was  their  travelhng  expenses.    A  portion 

loot  the  civil  law  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Gonstitu-  of  these  investigated  the  manufacturing  Inter- 

tion;  their  continuing  to  deprive  sovereign  SUtes  of  esta,  especially  in  relation  to  iron  and  coal, 

representation  in  Congress,  and  to  govern  Baid  States  jhe  suimner  waa  mainly  employed  in  blocking 

by  mere  military  rule,  show  them  to  be  the  party  of  ,   .  ^          \.  ^        u  l-u    cK  jT         i  *'**'^*'^"o 

despotism,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  and  support  ?^^  "^®  ^0^*  through  the  State,  and  mappmg 

ofa  free  people.  its  surface  geologically.    One  of  the  imme- 

Sefolvedy  That  we  extend  the  rij^ht  hand  of  fellow-  diately  valuable  results  of  the  survey  was  the 

ship,  and  reoogniie  as  brethren  m  a  common  cause,  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  water-lime  with- 

all  conservative  men,  not  heretofore  Democrats,  who  •    xt  _  Of  ^f  a 

will  umte  with  us  in  rescuing  the  Government  from  "i^^e  ocaw.            ^    -,,     \         .,        .    ^.^ 

the  unworthy  hands  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  we  ^^®  development  Of  the  stone  mterest  of  the 

Eledfe  the  united  and  cordial  support  of  the  two  northern  part  of  the  State  has  been  greater 

undred  and  fifty  thousand  Democrats  in  Ohio,  whom  during  this  year  than  at  any  previous  time, 

«l"r^?^.!^nJ«5  w^t\^°i^^ff2L^f  Z'l!^  several  new  quarries  having  been  opened.  The 

^i^fOhFo?           by  «8  to  the  .uifngea  of  the  peo-  j^  j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  j^|^^  ^^^  grindstones, 

tnat  have  long  formed  an  important  item  of 

On  the  14th  of  July  a  State  Temperance  commerce,  and  the  building-stone,  that  has* 

Convention  was  held  in  Mansfield,  at  which  a  recently  become  widely  known  as  Cleveland 

platform  of  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  stone,  or  Ohio  stone,  are  situated  in  the  ooun- 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  adopted,  and  ties  of  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain,  not  far  from 

the  following  State  ticket  nominated:  for  Gov-  Cleveland.    The  stratum  of  rock  principtdly 

emor,  J.  £.  Ingersol;  Lieutenant-Governor,  worked  is  known  as  "grindstone  grit,"  and  is 

Joshua  Wadsworth;  State  Treasurer,  T.  Ed-  a  gray  sand-rock,  free  from  pebbles,  and  of 

mondson;  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Sumner;  varying  thickness.    It  is  of  a  light-gray  color. 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  G.  T.  Stewart ;  mem-  generally  free  from  coloration  by  iron,  works 

bor  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  L.  B.  Silver.  easily,  splits  and  breaks  very  true  into  large 

Mr.  Ingersol  declined  the  Temperance  nomi-  and  perfect  blocks,  and,  being  nearly  pure  silex, 

nation  fbr  Governor,  and  Samuel  Scott  was  is  wholly  indestructible  by  exposure.    Colonel 

nominated  in  his  stead.    On  the  8th  of  August  Whittlesey,  who  thoroughly  examined  the  stra- 

a  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Bose-  ta  of  this  part  of  the  State  as  a  member  of 

crans,  then  in  California,  declining  the  Dem-  the  former  geological  survey,  reported  it  un- 

ocratio  nomination  for  Governor,  and  on  the  equalled  in  value  for  grindstone  and  building 

11th  the  Central  Committee  nominated  George  purposes  by  any  thing  in  the  Northern  States. 

H.  Pendleton  for  the  office.    The  election  took  Grindstones  were  made  from  the  ledges  on 

place  October  12th,  when  the  entire  Bepublican  Vermillion  Biver,  in  Lorain  County,  in  1798, 

ticket  was  elected.    The  vote  on  Governor  within  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 

stood   thus:    B.  B.  Hayes   (Bep.),  236,082;  Western  Beserve. 

G.  H.  Pendleton  (Dem.),  228,581 ;   S.  Scott  The  principal  auarries  are  at  Berea,  twelve 

(Prohibition),  629.     At  the  same  election  a  miles  from  Cleveland,  from  which  comes  the 

Legislature  was.  chosen.  Bepublican  and  Dem-  greater  portion  of  the  grindstones,  and  re- 

ocratic  straight  tickets  were  run  in  all  the  cently  a  large  part  of  the  building-stone ;  at 

counties  but  Hamilton,  and  in  a  few  localities  Independence,  eight  miles  from  Cleveland ;  at 

Prohibition  legislative  tickets  were  nominated.  Lake  Abram,  between  two  and  three  miles 

In  Hamilton  County  a  "  Beform  "  ticket,  chosen  from  Berea ;  and  at  Amherst  and  Brownhelm, 

equally  from  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  in  Lorain  County,   about  twenty  miles  from 

parties,  was  successfully  run  against  the  straight  Cleveland.    The  texture  and  color  of  the  stone 

Republican  ticket.    The  result  of  the  election  vary  slightly  in  the  different  localities.     The 

was  as  follows :    Senate  —  Bepubllcans,   18 ;  Berea  stone  is  of  a  light  gray  tinged  with  blue, 

Democrats,  17 ;  Beform,  2 ;  total,  37.  Hopse —  and  lies  horizontally  in  sheets  varying  in  thick- 

Bepublicans,  53 ;  Democrats,  49 ;  Bef6rm,  10 ;  ness  from  one  foot  to  ten  feet,  on  either  side 

total,  112.    Dividing  the  "  Beform "  members  of  Bocky  Biver,  even  with  the  bed  of  the 

according  to  their  party  antecedents,  the  Be-  stream.    The  rock  is  generally  worked  to  a 

publicans  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Senate,  depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  the 

and  four  in  the  House.  thin  upper  layers  being  used  for  common  flag- 

The  geological  survey  ofthe  State,  authorized  ging,  the  thicker  layers  next  succeeding  for 

by  the  law  passed  in  March,  was  entered  upon  grindstones  and  bridge-building,  and  the  under 

in  June.    Prof.  Newberry,  the  State  Geologist,  sheets,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  feel  in  thick- 

immediately  on  his  confirmation  organized  his  ness,  for  the  finest  building- work  and  statuary, 

corps  and  allotted  to  the  members  different  The  Berea  block-stone  was  introduced  into 

fields  of  labor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  Few  York  City  as  a  building-stone  in  1866,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  charged  met  with  so  much  favor  that  a  large  demand 

with  the  investigation  of  the  surface  soil  in  its  for  it  sprang  up.    A  great  number  of  impor- 

relation  to*agricultural  purposes.    In  addition  tant  buildings  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Cana- 

to  the  regular  corps,  seven  volunteers  were  da  have  since  been  built  or  trimmed  with  it, 
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and  it  has  been  saocessfiilly  ased  for  large  Btat-  ment  of  its  own  mode  of  pablic  wox»hip,  and  to  en- 

uary.    Eight  qnarries  were  worked  by  differ-  oonrage  schooU  and  the  means  of  instraetion. 
ent  firms  in  1869,  producing  7,000  tons  of  small       The  ii\janotion  was  granted,  and  argnmcDts 

and  mediam-sized  grindstones  and  75,000  tons  heard  for  and  against  making  it  perpetnaL  A 

of  bnilding-stone.    Lake  Abram  stone  is  of  a  decision  was  rendered  in  February,  making  the 

somewhat  coarser  texture,  of  a  light-gray  or  ii\}unotion  perpetual.    The  oaae  attracted  at- 

cream  color,  and  crops  out  on  a  high  ridge,  tention  throughout  the  country,  as  bcatringiipgi 

The  stone  is  used  for  building-purposes  and  the  question  ofreligious  or  sectarian  instraetion 

for  large  grindstones  for  maniSactories,  some  in  public  schools. 

weighing  from  two  to  three  tons  each.    The        OR£GK)N,  the  most  northern  State  of  the 

quarry  was  first  worked  this  year.    Indepen-  Union  on  the  Pacific  slope,  haTing  Gallfonua 

dence  stone  also  is  taken  from  a  high  ridge,  is  on  the  south  and  Washington  Territory  on  the 

of  a  light-gray  color,  and  is  used  for  building  north,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 

and  for  large  coarse  grindstones.    The  quar-  Snake  River,  the  latter  constituting  a  part  of 

ries  are  worked  by  three  firms,  producing  its  eastern  boundary.    It  is  850  mika  l<»g 

about  4,000  tons,  mostly  grindstones.     The  from  east  to  west,  and  275  wide  firom  north  to 

Amherst  and  Brownhelm,  or  Black  River  quar-  south,    containing    95,274   square   miles,  or 

ries,   are  in  hills  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  60,975,360  acres,  being  about  half  as  large  u 

high.    The  stone  is  of  a  gray  or  cream  color,  the  State  of  California.    Population  estimated 

and  is  used  for  grindstones  and  very  extensively  at  about  100,000.     Capital  Salem,  in  Mania 

for  building-stone  all  over  the  Northern  States.  County. 

The  stone  from  these  qnarries  was  the  first       The  Coast  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Kera- 

from  Ohio  taken  to  the  Eastern  States,  it  hav-  da,  traversing  California,  continue  northward 

ing  been  introduced  in  New  York  in  1663.  through  Oregon;  the  latter,  after  leaving  Call- 

During  1869  the  shipments  aggregated  30,000  fomia,  are  named  the  Cascades.    Near  the 

tons  of  building-stone  and  8,000  tons  of  gnnd-  southern  boundary  the   chain   throws  off  a 

stones.    The  entire  shipments  of  what  is  laiown  branch  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  ex- 

as  ^*  Ohio  stone,'*  in  1869,  amounted  to  over  tends  northeastwardly  through  the  State,  pass- 

125,000  tons  in  grindstones  and  building-stone,  ing  into  Washington  and  Idi^o. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Ohio  or  Cleve-  The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the 
land  stone  is  2.35.  It  weight  on  an  average  Sate  is  generally  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the 
142(  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  A  close  analy-  Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of 
sis  makes  the  percentage  of  pure  silica  at  110  miles.  In  California  the  direction  of  the 
from  92  to  95.20,  the  latter  percentage  being  Coast  Mountains  and  ooast  valleya  is  that  of 
reported  of  Berea  stone.  A  number  of  cubic  general  parallelism  with  the  searshore ;  the 
blocks,  H  inches  square*  were,  in  1867,  tested  mountains  sometimes  approaching  dose  to  the 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  in  New  York,  at  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving 
request  of  the  architect  of  Trinity  Building,  belts  of  arable  land  between  them  and  the 
The  Berea  stone  tested  sustained  an  average  ocean.  In  Oregon  the  Coast  Range  consists  of 
pressure  of  15,400  pounds,  and  the  Amherst  a  series  of  highlands  running  at  right  angles 
or  Brownhelm  stone  of  9,750  pounds.  with  the  shore,  with  valleys  and  rivers  be- 
On  November  1st,  the  Board  of  Education  tween  the  numerous  spurs  haying  the  same 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  adopted  tiie  following  general  direction  as  the  highlands.  The  Coast 
resolutions :  Range  of  mountains,  which  extend  the  whole 

Betolved^ThRt  rellgioua  instruction,  and  the  rend-  l®^^^  9^  t^®  State,  are  covered  with  fine  tim- 
ing of  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  common  ^r,  such  as  fir,  cedar,  ash.  hemlock,  maple, 
aonoola  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  object  and  live-oak,  and  other  valuable  kinds.  Nnmerom 
intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parenta  streams,  abounding  in  trout  and  salmon,  flow 
of  all  sects  and  opmiona,  in  matters  of  fiuth  and  wor-  /i/v«rn  a.^^.  ♦i*«-«  «..^««4.^:^-  tu-  ^^^^^ 
ship,  to  eiyoy  aliie  the  b^n«flta  of  the  common^chool  ^^^? .  ^'^^^J  ^^^^  mountains.  The  WMtern 
fUnd.  coast  is  rather  rough  and  nnmviting,  yet  there 

Hetohed,  That  so  much  of  the  roffulations  on  the  ^^  innumerable  situations  where  happy  homes 

course  of  study  and  text-books  in  the  Intermediate  might  btf  made  if  settlers  had  tiie  nerve  to  at- 

^Ifwl''.'  ??Th«^*J?;?«l''«d^'"^  ^^'^^  "5  "^  ^k  a°«^  subdue  the  forests  that  cover  them, 

astollows:  "  Toe  opening  exercises  m  every  depart-  ti»«  ^i:.v.»4>^  5-  ^ha  4.u^     •         jt       a      «««i 

ment  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  The  climate  IS  mdd,  the  air  and  water  pure, 

Bible  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  exceedingly  nch  and  prodactiTe, 

appropriate  ainging  of  the  pupils,"  be  repealed.  while  the  water-powers  and  facilities  for  mana- 


the  resolutions:    They  quoted,  as  the  basis  of  ®2^?'*%  *^®  prmcipal  parts  of  the  ooast  we*i 

their  action,  the  following  provision  of  the  BiU  ^^  ^|^®  Willamette  Valley  is  the  great  obstacle 

of  Rights  in  the  constitution  of  the  State :  ^  *^^  settlement  and  improvement  of  that  part 

ess^enftZd^gv:?^^^^  ""  fht  Wmimette  VaUey,  between  theCo.^ 

the  General  Assembly  to  i>ass  suitable  laws  to  protect  ^^^  Cascade  ranges  of  mountains,  is  150  miles 

every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoy-  long  by  80  wide,  and  embraces  12,000  square 
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miles.  Througli  this  valley  flows  the  Willa- 
mette River,  which  is  fed  hy  seyeral  fine  later- 
al streams  issuing  from  the  mountains.  There 
are  easy  passes  through  the  Coast  Bange  of 
monntains  to  the  sea.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
very  prodnctiye,  and  the  valley  is  well  timhered. 
Immediately  south  lies  the  Umpqua  Valley, 
which  is  reached  from  the  Willamette  hy  easy 
passes  through  the  Calapooya  Mountains.  The 
Umpqua  Biver  flows  through  this  rich  valley, 
and  is  fed  hy  clear,  swift  tributaries  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  similar  to  the  Willa- 
mette. The  soil  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

The  lands  of  Oregon  yield  as  fine  a  wheat 
crop  as  any  country  in  the  world,  the  grain 
reaching  a  size  and  plumpness  seldom  seen 
in  other  countries,  and  is  a  never-failing  crop. 
Oats,  barley,  and,  in  fact^  aU.  small  grains  grow 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  unsurpassed  for 
fruit  and  garden  vegetables.  It  is  known  all 
over  the  Pacific  slope  as  the  land  of  ^'red 
apples. '*  The  people  have  taken  great  pride  in 
planting  large  orchards  of  the  best-selected 
fruits,  which  bear  heavily  every  year,  and  are 
never  known  to  faiL  Peaches  grow  well,  but 
not  so  bonntifully  as  apples^  It  is  a  great 
country  for  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  and  many  other 
fine  fruits  and  berries.  Some  parts  of  the 
State  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grapes,  but 
they  do  not  ripen  well  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

The  people  have  built  many  school-houses. 
There  is  a  liberal  system  of  common  schools 
for  so  new  and  weak  a  State.  The  poorest 
cottage  has  its  books  and  papers;  in  generid, 
the  people  are  fond  of  reading. 

Oregon  is  a  good  country  for  horses;  they 
are  generally  fleet,  hardy,  and  live  to  a  very 
great  age.  This  is  also  a  suitable  country  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  has  a  great  many 
fine  breeds  of  each.  Sheep  are  very  healthy, 
multiply  rapidly,  and  produce  yqtj  fine  heavy 
fleeces. 

The  climate  alongthe  coa6t  is  mild  and  very 
uniform;^  in  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and 
Hogae  River  VaUeys  it  is  very  much  the  same. 
In  the  summer  a  gentle  breeze  blows  from  the 
mountains  toward  the  sea  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  evening  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  In 
the  winters  the  winds  from  the  South  Pacific 
strike  the  coast  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  State,  and,  following  the  natural  channel 
between  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges,  bring 
up  the  clouds  from  the  ocean,  which  give 
Oregon  her  rainy  season  of  from  four  to  six 
mouths'  duration.  When  the  winter  winds 
blow  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  have  snow,  which  generally  lies 
but  a  short  time  in  the  valleys,  m  the  valleys 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountiuns  there  is  more 
snow  and  frost  in  winter,  and  but  little  rain. 
The  summers  all  over  the  State  are  dry,  clear, 
fliid  pleasant ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  toned 
down  by  the  cool  breezes,  blowing  in  every 


direction,  from  the  summits  of  Mounts  Hood, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Helen's,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  perpetual  snow  during  the  entire 
year.  The  rainy  season  here  mentioned  is  not 
one  continuous,  monotonous  rain  during  the 
whole  winter  season,  bnt  falls  for  several  days 
at  a  time,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  more,  with 
intervals  of  pleasant  weather  for  several  days' 
or  weeks'  duration. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  rainy 
and  dry  days  in  the  year  ending  August  81, 
1869,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  climate 
than  any  description.  It  is  from  the  registry 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Gray,  of  Albany,  Linn 
County,  Oregon: 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  we  had 
260  dry  days;  42  rainy  days;  73  showery 
days;  262  dry  nights,  and  108  rainy  nights, 
during-  the  year  end[ing  August  81,  1869. 
This  climate  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
in  the  northern  latitude. 

The  winter  of  1868-'69  was  among  the  mild- 
est that  Oregon  has  been  favored  with  for 
many  years.  Snow  did  not  fall  in  sufficient 
quantities,  at  any  time,  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  ice  was  not  formed  thicker  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  during  the  coldest  weather. 

The  mountain-summits  of  Oregon  and  their 
heights,  according  to  the  Coast  Survey  Reports, 
are  as  follows : 

rttt  FteL 

Mt  St  Helen's 9,550    Mt  Constitution 8,895 

"    Ranter 18.880      "    Erie 1,860 

"    Baker 10,780      "    EUina 8,818 

"    Olympus 8,800    The  Brothers 6,897 

"    Ctoustonce 7,'n7   Mt  Hood 11,885 

There  were  no  elections,  either  for  members 
of  Congress,  Legislature,  or  State  officers,  and 
consequently  no  occasion  for  political  conven- 
tions. The  State  was  very  much  excited  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  regard  to  the  projected  rail- 
roads of  the  State ;  nearly  2,000  miles  have 
been  surveyed  and  portions  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  donated  to  them  by  the 
Government;  but  when  the  companies  had 
sold  the  fertile  lands  granted  to  them,  and 
expended  the  money,  they  discontinued  their 
work  and  left  the  roads  unfinished,  and  with- 
out any  facilities  for  travel  over  the  portions 
which  were  finished.  These  roads  have,  some 
of  them,  during  the  year  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  most  of 
them  will  be  completed  speedily.    They  will 
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connect  the  State  with  San  Francisco,  and  horn  at  Colehrook,  Connecticut,  August  13, 

with  the  Central  Pacific  south  of  the  Blue  1803 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  18, 1869. 

Mountains.    It  is  expected  also  that  a  hranch  His  parents  having  removed  to  Kiogsboro, 

of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  already  well  New  York,  he  commenced  his  preparations  for 

under  way,  will  he  constructed  to  Portland,  an  academic  course  under  the  tutorship  of  the 

Oregon.  Bev.  Elisha  Yale.    He  graduated  at  IGddle- 

OVERBECK,  Fbiedkioh,  an  eminent  Ger-  hury  College,  Vermont,  in  1828,  and  at  tbe 
man  painter,  horn  at  Luheck,  July  8, 1789;  died  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Massachusetts, 
in  Rome,  November,  1869.  He  commenced  in  September,  1831.  The  followii^  year  lie 
his  studies  as  an  artist  at  Vienna  in  1806 ;  but  took  up  his  residence  in  New  lorl^  was 
having  adopted  certain  notions  on  art,  and  the  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  by  tbe 
mode  of  studying  it,  essentially  difTerent  from  Third  Presbytery,  and  immediately  becumd 
those  inculcated  in  the  academy,  he  was  ex-  connected,  as  secretary,  with  the  Presbyterian 
pelled,  together  with  certain  other  students  Educational  Society.  Ho  oocadonally  occo- 
who  entertained  the  same  views,  and  in  1809  pied  his  leisure  time  in  preaching,  but  never 
went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  any  church.  When  the  Gome- 
joined  by  Cornelius  and  Schadow ;  and  these  lias  Institute  was  estabUshed,  he  took  direct 
three,  animated  by  similar  ideas,  and  mutually  control  of  it.  About  that  time  he  commenced 
encouraging  each  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  ladn, 
a  school  that  now  holds  a  high  rank,  and  has  devoting  his  spare  hpurs  to  their  stndy  with 
in  no  small  degree  influenced  the  taste  for  art  his  own  ardor  and  assiduity.  He  was  partieo- 
in  Europe  at  uie  present  time.  A  picture  of  larly  fond  of  the  former  language.  The  result 
the  Madonna,  which  he  painted  at  Rome  in  was,  the  appearance  at  different  times  of  trans- 
1811,  brought  him  into  marked  notice.  He  lations  of  several  Greek  authors,  which  have 
was  next  employed,  together  with  his  asso-  since  become  text-books  and  standard  worb 
dates,  by  the  Prussian  consul,  Bartholdi,  to  of  reference  in  many  educational  institutioDS. 
decorate  his  villa  with  frescos,  and  here  Over-  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  his  Greek 
heck  executed  his  "Joseph  Sold  into  Cap-  Reader,  a  preparatory  book,  which  was  first 
tivity,"  and  "  The  Seven  Years  of  Famine."  issued  in  1842 ;  Homer's  Iliad,  1851 ;  Thucy- 
After  completing  these  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  dides,  1849,  and  also  Homer's  Odyssey,  and 
the  villa  of  the  Marchese  Massini,  five  large'  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyropsedia.  Thesd 
compositions  from  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Deliv-  hooks  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
ered."  In  1814,  with  several  of  his  associates,  scrutiny,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  scholars.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  Prof, 
from  that  time  devoted  his  pencil  more  ex-  Owen's  that  theological  students  were  un- 
clusively  than  ever  to  religious  subjects.  His  able  to  combine  the  study  of  Greek  and  of 
chief  work  is  a  fresco  at  Assisi,  **  The  Miracle  the  Bible  at  the  same  time,  to  remedy  which 
of  Roses  of  St.  Francis,"  and  his  greatest  pic-  he  finally  translated  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
ture  in  oil-colors  is  ^^  The  Influence  of  Religion  into  Greek,  appending  a  dictionary  of  the 
on  Art,"  preserved  in  the  Stadel  Institute  in  words  in  the  same  language.  His  most  exten- 
Frankfort.  One  of  his  last  undertakings,  a  sive  literary  undertaking  was  his  Commen- 
series  of  designs  from  the  Evangelists,  deli-  taries  on  the  Gospels,  the  first  volume  of  which 
oately  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  is  a  work  appeared  in.  1857.  Two  volumes  have  since 
of  great  merit.  Through  his  entire  career  as  been  printed,  and  manuscript  for  a  third  vts 
an  artist,  he  adhered  to  the  views  with  which  in  readiness  for  the  printer  at  the  time  of  his 
he  started,  viz. :  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  death.  In  November,  1848,  Prof.  Owen  re- 
style  of  the  Italian  masters  prior  to  the  period  tired  from  the  head  of  Cornelins  Institnte,  in 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  strong  impression  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Professor 
that  form  or  drawing  in  the  style  of  Greek  or  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  lit- 
classic  art  is  inadmissible  in  works  embodying  erature  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy, 
religious  subjects.  Most  of  his  best  works  are  On  the  7th  of  July,  1858,  he  was  chosen 
familiar  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  Vice-Principal  of  the  academy  under  Pro* 
tbe  most  distinguished  German  engravers  have  fessor  Webster,  continuing  as  such  until  the 
employed  themselves  in  reproducing  his  Qom-  2d  of  May,  1866,  when  the  name  of  the  In- 
positions.  stitution  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Netr 

OWEN,  John  Jason,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  York  Free  College,  of  which  he  became  Vico- 

nent  Greek  scholar,  author,  and  commentator;  President. 
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PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  Amer-  remedying  abuses  and  proyiding  for  a  vigorous 

ica.    President,  General  Francisco  Solano  Lo-  campaign. 

pez,  born  in  1827;  assumed  the  presidency  on  In  March  General  McMahon,  the  minister  of 

September  10, 1862.    Area  of  Paraguay  proper  the  United  States  in  Paraguay,  was  recalled  by 

(situated  between  the  Rivers  Parana  and  Para-  the  new  Administration  in  Washington, 

gaay),  73,000  English  square  miles ;  but,  in-  The  following  is  President  Grant^s  letter  to 

eluding  part  of  the  Grand  Ohaco,  a  disputed  Lopez,  informing  him  of'McMahon^s  recall: 

territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  Great  and  Good  Friend:  Mr.  Martin  T.  MoMahon, 

between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  who  has  for  some  time  resided  near  the  Qovemznent 

Republic,  and  a  small  tract  of  land  between  of  the  RepubUc  of  Paijtfnjay.m  the  character  of  min- 

the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  to  which  Paraguay  "*®'  re"dent  of  the  Umted  States,  heme  about  to 

1,1*^  J.  »*»i*«  auv*  w*M|5u»j,  i;v  «Tx«ivu  j.  «^«K^»J  retuHi  to  tluB  couutiy,  I  have  directed  him  to  take 

lays  daun,  the  territory  would  exceed  200,000  leave  of  your  Exoelleniy.    Mr.  McMahon,  whose  in- 

square    miles.      The    population,     in     1867|  struotions  had  been  to  cultivate  with  ^oor  Govem- 

amounted  to  1,837,431.  ment  relations  of  the  cJosest  friendship,  has  been 

A  division  of  iron-clads  left  Asuncion  on  the  ^^^  on  leBsving  Paragmiy,  to  convey  to^  your 
K^-u  ^c  T««.,««.«-  ««ii  «»4.».:»»  4.i»^v  \r^^A.^^^^  Exoellenoy  the  assurance  of  our  smcero  desire  to 
5th  of  January,  Mid,  entermg  the  Manduvira  gtrengthei  and  extend  the  friendly  intercourse  now 
on  the  6th,  chased  six  Paraguayan  steamers  to  happuy  subsisting  between  the  two  Governments, 
a  nartow  river,  seventy  miles  from  the  Para-  and  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  aeon- 
guay,  but  were  there  stopped  by  the  Paraguay-  tinuance  of  the  beneflts  resulting  from  that  inter- 
ins  anking  a  steamer  across  the  narrow  chan-  ?<>""•• .  ^^^  ^'*^  ^^»<^,  \  ^^  .^^  ^'i? 

1  '^l^ .  o  ••  o"««"*w    r^yy       rr      r^     ^  Zaju  former  instructions  leads  me  to  hope  that  he  will 

nel.     Being  unable  to  follow  the  chase  farther,  execute  his  last  commission  hx  a  manner  agreeable  to 

the  Brazilian  vessels  returned  to  Asuncion,  your  Excellency. 

Xhiring  the  pursuit  the  Paraguayans  abandoned  Written  at  Washington  the  fifteenth  dav  of  March, 

a  nearly-completed  steamer,  an  old  one  cut  ^  **^«.  7®"^  ?'  ^"^  '^^  ^^^  thousand  eight  hundred 

down,  ;  BchoUr  ladea  with  tackling  and  ^"^ -"^-^W  good  Mend.      U.  S.  GEANT. 

cordage,  and  a  number  of  barges  and  boats.  By  the  President : 

Lopez  ordered  the  crews  and  gnns  of  the  bIviltov  Fish,  Secretary  of  State, 

steamere  to  be  removed  to  his  new  position  at  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  departure  from  Lopez,  Gen- 

Birabibi^  m  the  mountains,  where  he  had  5,000  ^^^  McMahon  addr^jed  him  as  follows  ! 

men,  and  was  actively  recruiting.  ir      n.  »»         i#      .    .            ^^  ^ 

TK/^   A*viA.:^««  TM^nfofA*  n^*rr,»i  \r^ij[«.'uA^  Jaw  .Ero«*MiKy  .•  My  mission  near  the  Government 

The  Amenoan  minister,  Generd  McMahon,  of  Paraguay  hav&g  tehnlnated,  I  have  the  honor  to 

and  the  ±  rench  ana  Italian  consuls,  were  still  place  in  your  ExceUencv's  hands  the  autograph  letter 

with  Lopez.    As  regards  the  forces  of  the  con-  of  the  President  of  theU  nited  States,  announcing  my 

tending  parties  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  it  r«<»ll«    The  heroism  and  noble  perseverance  which  i 

seems  that  the  Paraguayans  under  Lopez  num-  5?^^  JJ'SSI^fl^l^'SJfi?^^^  ^ 
V  a  v  A  A  /\ftA^  J  A-L  ^  11  •  J  xt  country  has  fiuea  me  with  profound  and  lastimr  in- 
hered about  9,000,  and  the  ^lies,  under  the  torest  hi  the  lot  of  its  people.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
command  of  the  Marquis  Oaxias,  18,000  men.  the  dav  is  not  far  distant  when  the  din  of  arms  will 
The  allies  for  a  while  were  inactive.  Oaxias  cease  forever  within  the  oonflnes  of  the  republic,  and 
left  his  command  on  account  of  alleged  sick-  *^^  *^®  ^vroiQ  wcriilces  made  by  the  gallant  people 
ne«,  giving  It  np  to  Marahal  OaUhenne  da  jr^^SS^rJ^'l^t/^f  U^Tiett 
bouza.  This  indecision  gave  Lo|>ez  time  to  denoe  of  their  oountiy.  I  now  fulfil  the  last  duty 
recover  and  to  fortify  himself  in  his  new  posi-  with  which  I  am  intrusted,  by  expressing  to  vour 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  TebicuarL*  Paranhos,  Excellency  the  sincere  desire  of  the  President  of  the 
th«  T)rA7i1iAn  nnniTniRqioner  to  PftrftimAv  pti-  United  States  to  strengthen  and  draw  closer  the 
tne  urazuian  commiMioner  lo  raraguay,  en-  friendly  reUtionshappUyexislamf  at  present  between 
deavoring  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose,  made  the  two  Govemmento,  and  tcTSsm^  to  each  people 
propositions  of  peace  to  the  Paraguayans  on  the  the  benefits  resulting  therefh>m.  I  offer  you  this 
following  conditions :  that  the  independence  assurance  with  the  fp^atest  pleasure,  from  the  fact 
of  Paraguay  shaU  not  be  impaired;  that  the  *^^»  dimng  my  mission  near  your Excellen<9r'8Gov- 
fm^^Ar^r^  r^f  rtaxAn^ik^ii^n  /^f  fiil  ifi^  T>«*o..i^<.«>  emmcnt,  uothing  has  occurred  to  mterfero  m  the 
freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Rio  Paraguay  gii^htest  degreeTith  those  friendly  relations,  and  I 
and  the  Klo  de  la  rlata  be  guaranteed,  and  devoutly  hope  that  they  will  ever  continue  on  the 
that  Lopez  renounce  his  claims  to  a  portion  of  same  footii^. 

the  Chaco  territory  and  the  province  of  Matto  ^o  this  President  Lopez  made  the  following 

(rrosso.  reply* 

This  proposition  was  not  accepted.     The  Vr   i/»  .^      t  v  j   i.   •  v  j  *v    v       *i.  *  *v 

'Poi.o^viio^iiTia  wAi*a  iiAf^mn{na/l  f/^  fl«>if  f/^  fT^A  Mr.  JUntder .*  I  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 

Paraguayans  were  determined  to  fight  to  the  ^^rthy  representative  of  the  greatest  oV  republics 

Ditter  end.     Ine  prisoners  or  war,  released  by  would  have  been  a  witness  to  the  end  of  the  heroic 

the  allies  at  Angostura,  rejoined  Lopez,  who  sacrifices  made  by  this  people  for  thoir  existence, 

made  several  very  successful  raids  into  the  ter-  whatever  be  the  final  lot  which  the  God  of  nations 

ritory  held  by  the  allies.   On  April  14th  the  new  ^%  ^?'^,  *'**''  ^^J®"^-  J^^^  flattered,  nevertheless. 

J         «            K                i.  ■!,«  at  the  just  terms  m  which  you  recall  the  heroism  of 

commander-m-chief  of  the  aUies,  Count  d  Eu,  this  generous  people,  and,  while  our  voice  is  stifled, 

arrived  at  Asuncion,  and  applied  himself  first  to  they  will  serve  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Para- 
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guayan  Republic  still  exists,  fighting  to  insure  ite  free  on  them,  that  the  Brazilian  commander  esti- 

return  to  ihe  community  of  nations,  Mid  that  a  pro-  m^tes  their  loss  at  500  kiUed,  out  of  the  1,2«30 

longed  struggle  has   not   undermmed  its  faith  or     ^^„ ^;i      Aiii-i.^     «   ^     *.       n  «  *,*.^ 

shalken  its  heroism.    Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  assur-  engaged.    All  the  cannon,  two  flags,  some  arms, 
anoes  which  your  Exoellenoy  ffives  me  in  the  name  of    ©w.,  were  taken. 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  my  task  shall  be  These  operations  on  the  part  of  the  allies  de- 

to  foster  thefriendlyreUtions  between  the  two  ooun-  veloped  the  fact  that  Lopez  was  still  stronc. 

tries,  BO  that  when  we  get  nd  of  the  enemies  now  ^^  position  was  in  a  ran^  of  mountains,  hav- 

claimmg  all  our  attention,  we  may  resume  the  enjoy-  .  "  *^  v  .  u^  ^  n/iiVx    i  a5S;  ^  jjavuaiwhiis,  ub* 

ment  of  the  mutual  ben^ts  they  offer.  ^^fi?  *  height  of  900  to  1,000  feet,  beyond  whiei 

the  country  gradually  rises  to  the  central  chain 

General  HcMahon  was  attended  to  the  Bra-  of  Paraguay,  where  the  elevation  reaches  over 
zilian  lines  by  a  Paraguaiyan  guard  of  officers,  8,000  feet.  In  those  highlands  the  ParagQaran 
under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Oaballero — ^nezt  women  were  raising  food,  while  the  men  guard- 
to  Lopez  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  Para-  ed  the  approaches  and  could  retire  from  position 
guayan  camp.  On  arriving  at  General  Poll-  to  position  into  still  more  difficult  regions;  the 
across  headquarters,  Generfd  McMahon  was  re-  gaps  were  well  defended  by  abattis  and  earth- 
ceived  with  marked  respect,  and  shortly  after  works;  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  mountains  Lopez 
an  aide-de-camp  arrived  from  the  Oonnt  d'Eu,  had  his  heaviest  cannon  so  placed  aa  to  sweep 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  head-  the  gaps  and  command  the  works  below ;  be 
quarters.  He  accepted  the  invitation^  and  was  was,  however,  very  much  in  need  of  arms  and 
received  by  his  Imperial  Highness  with  every  ammunition.  The  Brazilian  commander  was 
mark  of  distinguished  consideration.  A  guard  aware  of  Lopez's  pertinacity  and  his  own  diffi- 
of  Brazilian  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  culties,  as  set  forth  plainly  and  frankly  in  a 
Captain  Rice,  accompanied  hun  to  Asuncion.  statement  subsequently  made. 

When  the  allies,  after  several  months  of  in-  The  attack  upon  Ascurra,  whicli  had  been 
activity,  resumed  the  offensive,  they  were  at  for  several  months  the  stronghold  of  Lopei;, 
first  much  harassed  by  Lopez's  bold  troopers,  was  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  tvhen  the  Brazil- 
General  Barreto,  with  over  2,000  cavalry,  failed  ians  advanced,  they  received  a  serious  check 
to  advance  on  V  ilia  Rica,  to  join  General  Por-  and  were  thrown  back  upon  their  base,  their 
tinno's  brigade,  which  was  attempting  a  march  rear-guard  being  defeated  during  the  retreat. 
from  the  Upper  Parana,  but,  on  returning  from  Count  d'Eu  wasbaffied  in  every  attempt  to  make 
the  Tebiouari,  he  found  he  could  not  get  over  a  satisfactory  reconnoissance  of  approaches 
that  river  where  he  struck  it,  and  thought  it  to  Ascurra,  although  he  commanded  the  entire 
advisable  to  make  no  further  stay,  looking  for  line  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica.  On  August 
fords,  but  to  hurry  back  with  all  possible  dis-  21st,  the  Argentine  cavalry  cut  off  800  to  400 
patch ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  Paraguayans  escorting  some  baggage,  but  the 
forced  marches  that  he  managed  to  escape  advanced  troops  of  the  allies  fell  back.  The 
being  caught  in  the  narrow  roaas  through  the  main  army,  according  to  official  Brazilian  re- 
woods.  As  it  was,  his  rear-guard,  which  had  ports,  reached  Perebebuy  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
fallen  behind  nine  or  ten  miles,  in  trying  to  gust.  On  the  12th,  this  place  was  attacked 
bring  along  some  8,000  Paraguayan  non-com-  and  taken  after  a  stubborn  struggle.  The  place 
batants,  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body ;  the  was  defended  by  2,000  men.  The  taking  <^ 
Paraguayans,  under  Oaraballo,  coming  in  by  a  Perebebuy  caused  Lopez,  as  it  appears,  to  abfiQ- 
side-road^  and  fortifying  during  the  night  the  don  Ascurra.  The  alHes  continued  their 
narrow  bush-road  which  formed  the  communi-  pursuit,  and  forced  Lopez  to  accept  battle  on 
cation.  On  being  informed  of  this  Barreto  August  16th.  Lopez  was  beaten,  and  left  23 
turned  back,  and  abandoned  his  rear-guard  to  cannon,  his  loss  being^  estimated  by  the  Brazil- 
its  fate.  The  Count  d'Eu,  on  hearing  that  Bar-  ian  reports  at  2,000.  At  the  Hondo  another 
reto  was  threatened  by  the  Paraguayans,  hur-  skirmish  took  place,  with  the  same  result  On 
ried  off  brigades  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  his  August  18th'  tiie  six  vessels  of  Lopez,  which 
assistance,  and  rescued  the  rear-guard,  but  all  were  beached  near  Caraguatay,  in  the  Tagiij, 
the  Paraguayan  reftigees had  disappeared.  Most  were  burned  by  the  Paraguayans.  The  allied 
of  the  Brazilian  rear-guard  saved  themselves  by  loss  at  the  taking  of  Perebebuy  is  given  at  645 
abandoning  their  horses  and  by  taking  to  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  town  was  badlT 
woods,  living  on  what  they  could  find  till  their  chosen  for  defence,  being  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
friends  came  up.  Barreto  brought  into  camp  and  commanded  from  several  points.  The  Far- 
between  8,000  and  4,000  Paraguayan  women,  aguayans  were  caught  as  in  a  trap,  the  works 
children,  and  old  men,  who  were  started  ahead^  being  entered  on  three  sides;  but  they  resisted 
and  thus  were  not  recaptured.  desperately,  even  the  women  taking  part  with 

A  victory  was  obtained  by  a  Brazilian  force  lances  and   sticks,  and   hurling  bottles  and 

that  marched  agmnst  San  Pedro,  while  1,200  stones  at  the  allied  soldiery.     General  Joao 

Paraguayans  were  trying  to  place  a  deep  river  Manoel  Menna  Barreto  was  killed, 

between  them  and  tiie  greatiy  superior  corps  After  these  reverses,  Lopez  retreated  dow- 

marching  to  attack  them.  Three  hundred  Para-  ly,  holding  his  ground  as  pertinaciously  as 

guayans  were  surrounded  and  taken,  the  rest  could  be  expected.    The  Indians  in  the  east  of 

tried  to  cross  the  river,  and,  while  doing  so,  Paraguay  seemed  to  remain  loyal  to  him,  and 

they  suffered  so  severely  from  the  fire  poured  he  sent  officers  to  them  to  organize  and  train 
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tbem.  He  had  still  about  5,000  men,  bat  began  to  labor  more  effectually  in  the  Sunday-school, 
to  be  out  of  ammunition,  while  his  cavalry  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  into 
Tvas  poorly  mounted.  He  established  his  head-  the  employment  of  a  life-insurance  company, 
quarters  at  St.  Estanislas  to  collect  supplies  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  visited 
and  men  (50  miles  from  the  river  Paraguay),  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  attending 
The  loss  of  the  Brazilians  during  the  struggles  conventions,  lecturing  before  Sunday-schools, 
in  August  is  said,  by  Paraguayan  sources,  to  and  everywhere  showing  an  indefatigable  as- 
have  amounted  to  8,000  men.    The  allies  pre-  siduity  in  the  promotion  of  the  Sunday-school 
pared  to  return  from  Paraguay,  and  the  Ar-  work,  laboring  among  all  denominations  alike, 
^entine  contingent  was  caSed  back.     Count  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
d^Ea  gave  his  command  to  General  Polidoro.  Sabbath-school  Index,''  several  articles  in  re- 
Early  in  the  year,  the  allies  had  appointed  ligious  periodicals,  giving  his  experiences  in, 
in  Asuncion  a  provisional  government.     In  and  views  on,  Sunday-school  matters,  and  also 
Angnst  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  of  a  work  on  horticulture, 
decree,  offering  free  grants  of  land  along  the  PARK,  Roswbll,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
UpperParanafortheimportationof  live  cattle,  gyman,  college  professor  and  president,  and 
The  Government  also  abolished  the  monopoly  author,  bom  in  Conn.,  in  1807 ;  died  in  Chicago, 
on  yerba,  the  Paraguayan  tea.    This  was  the  111.,  July  16,  1869.     He  entered  the  United 
only  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  late  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
government,  and  it  yielded  an  immense  revenue,  July,  1827,  and  graduated  in  1881,  ranking 
the  tea  being  purchased  by  the  government  at  first  in  his  class.    He  was  immediately  ap- 
about  twenty-five  cents  the  twenty-five  pounds,  pointed  second-lieutenant  of  the   Corps  of 
and  sold  to  exporters  at  about  $8.  Engineers,   and  served  as  assistant-engineer 
In  September,  Lopez  retired  still  farther,  to  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Adams,  Newport 
San  Joaquin,  the  allies  remaining  rather  in-  Harbor,  from  1881  to  1888 ;  of  Fort  Warren, 
active,  as  pursuit  became  more  and  more  diffi-  Boston  Harbor,  fi-om  1838  to  1886,  and  of 
cult.    In  November,  the  Brazilians  crossed  the  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  at  the  mouth  of 
Tejui-Guaza  River,  and  surrounded  the  position  Delaware  Bay,  in  1886.    On  the  80th  of  Sep- 
of  Lopez,  which  was  promptly  abandoned,  the  tember,  1886,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
Paraguayans  being  closely  pursued  by  cavalry,  was  immediately  appointed  Professor  of  Nat- 
whicn  pushed  on  to  Ingatime,  where  machinery  nral  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
for  making   gunpowder  was  found  and  de-  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  till 
stroyed.   Lopez  then  retreated  beyond  the  Mar-  1842.    In  1842  he  received  deacon^s,  and,  in 
acaya.    The  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war  1848,  priest^s  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
was  very  contradictory.  The  allies  several  times  pal  Church,  and  was,  for  two  years,  employed 
reported  the  flight  of  Lopez  to  Bolivia ;  but  in  the  pastorate.    But  teaching  was  his  appro- 
these  reports  were  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  priate  vocation,  and,  in  1845,  we  find  him  the 
found  to  be  incorrect,  as  he  still  continued  principal  of  Christ-Church  Hall,  a  high-school 
his  guerilla  warfare.    At  the  close  of  the  year  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  which  he  conducted  with 
the  Argentine,  as  well  as  a  considerable  por-  great  success  till  1802.     In  1850,  Norwich 
tion  of  the  Brazilian  troops,  were  called  home.  University,  Vt.,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
a  small  force  being  regarded  as  sufficient  to  pre-  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  called  him  to  the  presi- 
vent  the  return  of  Lopez  to  power.  dency  of  the  nniversity.     He  declined,  but 
PARDEE,  RicHABD  G.,  a  promoter  and  two  years  later  accepted  the  presidency  of 
organizer  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  an  author,  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  retaining  the  posi- 
born  in  Sharon,  Schoharie  County,  N.  T.,  tion  till  1859,  and  serving  as  chancellor  of  the 
October  12,  1811 ;  died  in  New  York,  Feb-  college  from  1859  to  1868.     In  1868  he  re- 
ruary  4,  1869.    The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  moved  to  Chicago,  and  founded  a  literary  and 
life  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm,  attend-  scientific  school  for  young  men  near  that  city, 
ing,  as  he  had  opportunity,  the  district  school,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Immanuel  Hall. 
In  1828  he  went  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  he  Of  this  school  he  was  the  rector  and  proprie- 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  clerk  in  the  post-  tor  till  his  death.    Dr.  Park  had  a  high  repu- 
office,  and  afterward  obtained  a  situation  in  a  tation  as  a  physicist,  and  kept  up  his  acquaint- 
dry-goods  store.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Pal-  ance  with  physical  science  through  life.    He 
myra,  in  Wayne  County,  and  was  there  engaged  was  the  author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  History 
in  business  until  1852,  when  he  removed  to  of  West  Point,"  1840;  "Pantology,  or  a  Sys- 
Geneva,  and  a  year  later  to  New  York  City,  tematic  Survey  of  Human  Knowledge,'*  1841 ; 
having    accepted    the   position    of    General  "  Hand-Book  for  American  Travellers  in  Eu- 
Agent   for   the   New    York   Sunday-school  rope,"  1858;  "Jerusalem  and  Other  Poems," 
Union.    Here  he  remained  for  a  period  of  1857,  and  a  number  of  occasional  addresses, 
ten  years,  exhibiting  marked  enteiprise  and  lectures,  etc. 

efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  PEABODY,  Gbobok,  a  banker  of  London, 

the  Union,  developing  and  extending  its  in-  and  the   most  liberal  philanthropist  of  an- 

fluence  until  it  became  a  conspicuous  feature  cient  or  modem  times,  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass., 

in   the   religious   institutions   of  that   city.  February  18,  1795 ;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  No- 

About  1868  he  resigned  his  position  in  order  vember  4,  1869.    He  was  descended  from  a 
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good  fiunOy  of  the  old  English  stock,  his  an-  inflaeDoe,  however,  iras  sofficieiit  to  oUm 

cestor  Francis  Pajhody  haTing  come  to  New  the  loan,  and,  in  appreciatioa  of  lus  aenice  oa 

En^and  in  1637,  and  having  attained  to  a  this  occasion,  the  State  aftenrsLrd  officiaEr 

prominent  position  and  considerahle  wealth  in  recorded  her  ohIigati<«  "for  Lis  gcnaoas  de 

the  colon  J  during  a  long  life  there.    Some  of  votion  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  Xarrlud." 

his  nnmeroos  descendants,  and  amcmg  them  Daring  these  trying  days  he  straggled  manfsDj 

the  parents  of  George  Peahody,  had  met  with  to  sustain  the  credit  of  his  natiTe  coantry,  ao-i 

misnntanes  and  were  poor.    Id.  consequence  it  is  not  awarding  him  too  much  praise  to  asj 

of  their  poverty  they  were  unable  to  give  any  that  the  restoration  of  oonfidenoe  in  theabOitr 

considerable  opportunities  of  education  to  their  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  pay  tLer 

children.   After  acquiring  the  scanty  rudiments  debts  was  due  more  to  his  effcRts  than  to  ihcti 

of  an  education,  little  more  than  the  ability  to  of  any  other  man.    He  had  won  a  hi^  rep:-- 

read  and  write,  George  Peabody  became,  at  the  tation  in  both  Europe  and  America  for  (x»£- 

age  of  eleven  years,  a  clerk  in  the  groceiy-store  mercial  ability,  strict  integrity,    and  a  vise 

iS  Sylvester  Proctor  in  Danvers.    Three  years  foresight  and  discrimination  in  hia  busiiM^i 

later,  he  went  to  Vermont  and  lived  for  a  year  transactions,  and  in  a  few  years  his  hoosi 

with  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Dodge,  at  Thetford.  became  the  leading  one  for  American  seruritici 

In  1811,  his  elder  brother,  David,  had  opened  in  Europe,  and  the  one  on  which  letters  of  credit 

a  dry -goods  shop  in  Newburypoit,  Mass.,  and  were  very  generally  drawn.    His  oovutesr  nd 

sent  for  George,  from  Thetfora,  to  become  his  attention  to  Americans  who  had  letters  of  credh 

clerk*    Not  long  after  he  entered  upon  his  on  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  were  very  gratifTiBg 

duties  there,  a  destructive  fire  occurred,  and  to  the  recipients  and  spread  his  time  widdj. 

his  brother,  with  many  others,  was  ruined.  His  house  in  London  became  the  headquaiten 

He  next  went  with  an  nnde— John  Peabody,  of  American  news  and  acquaintance,    in  1851, 

who  had  at  one  time  been  esteemed  wealthy,  when  the  prospects  of  the  American  depsit- 

but  who  had  fiuled  in  1811 — ^to  Georgetown,  ment  of  the  great  World's  Fair  ill  London  vere 

D.  0.    Here  his  uncle  started  a  store^  con-  very  dark.  Congress  refoflmg  an  appropristioD, 

ducting  business  from  prudential  oonsideriitions  Mr.  Peabody  came  forward,  and  by  ms  fiber- 

in  his  nephew's  name,  though  he  was  still  a  ality  supplied   the  deficiency.     Toward  Dr. 

minor,  and  very  soon  intrustmg  it  entirely  to  Kane's  Arctic   expedition  he  gave   $10!,000. 

his  management.    His  genius  for  mercantile  An  American  writer  in  London,  since  his  des^ 

pursuits  soon  developed  itself  and  attracted  gives  the  following  account  of  his  remarksUe 

the  attention  of  some  eminent  business  men.  courtesies  to  American  travellers : 

Meantime  fearing  that  if  he  continued  in  busi-  During  1851  Mr.  Peabody  oommenced  inritiB^  to 

ness  in  his  own  name,  he  would  be  held  respon-  dinner  every  person  who  brought  a  letter  of  credit  ca 

sible  for  debts  of  relatives  which  he  had  never  ^  houM,  Tte  thing  had  been  unknown  heretofore. 

coB^«»ted,hewithdrew.inl814,tobe<«methe  Zt^^^'i^^'^^^^Z^^ 

partner  of  Mr.  J!<Iisna  xCiggs,  m  tne  wnolesale  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  ^*  Star  and  Garter.''  or  td 

dry-goods  trade,  that  gentleman  supplying  the .  a  Sunday's  /He  at  Hampton  Cout,  or  to  a  Bail  on  tbd 

capital  the  management  of  which  he  confided  Thames,  or.  ^  least,  to  an  *♦  At  Home*'  at  Otb 

tn  thfl  ▼nnniF  TfiArohftnt.     Af  T(n1tiinnrA  hatI-  Chambers,  left  at  hia  door.    Simply  as  a  bnsines 

*/     ^  mercnant.    At  iJaitmiore,  next  inygg^ient,  hU  onthiya  paid.    From  1861  to  1861,  on 

year,  the  new  house  entered  upon  a  large  and  ^hi^h  i^ttcV  year  he  retired  from  activ©  inteiwt  in 

growing  business,  insomuch  that,  in   1822,  it  his  firm,  the  drafts  upon  him  in  American  letters 

could  afford  to  establish  branches  in  New  York  of  credit  incseased  twenty-fold.    To  defend  them- 

and  Philadelphia.  The  business  still  increasing,  ;«l^«f  i  *h«  o^her  leading  houses  were  obliged  tosdopt 

Mr.Peab<>dyB«onhadtteopporta,^yofnuddB''g  ^1  & ^^^S; ?^ef??tS1S. ?SS2?y'.TS 

repeated  voyages  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  pi©  ^at  he  finds  not  his  money  only,  but  a  aodal  wel- 

of  goods,  and  several  times  on  his  transatlantic  come,  in  the  bills  of  exchange  he  presents. 

Journeys  was  intrusted  with  afiTidrs  of  moment  At  the  head  of  tiie  dinneivtable,  as  the  host  of  tbe 

by  the  State  of  Maryland.    By  the  retirement  numwous/^  riven  at  KichmondHfflBlw^^ 

ofMr.Riggs^in  1§,  he  bec^  the  head  of  S^^^SWaLlSe^  o?^^^^ 

his  house,  and  m  1887  settled  in  London,  four  extemporized  pleasure-parUM;^  Mr  Peabody  was  one 

years  afterward  withdrawing  from  the  firm  of  of  the  most  genial  of  men.    His  gentle  bearing,  qui^ 

Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.,  land  establishing  him-  humor,  constant  attention,  and  thorough  good-breed- 

self  as  a  banker.    At  tiiis  time  he  was  Sready  J"«Z*^^!?,*^  his  apprwjiataon  of  whatever  was  g^ 

oxjxA  ao  a  uiuxB^ot.    ^  wx«  miai^  uc  tt  no  oli  ^; wu j  ^  ^j^^  sodal  qualltics  of  others,  laughiug  amcipg  w« 

a  man  of  large  wealth.    He  had  also  performed  heartiest  at  a  weU-told  story  or  brilliant  repartee, 

noteworthy   service  for   the  public.     During  and  never  flagging  in  his  interest  up  to  the  lat&t 

the  commercial  and  financial  crisis  of  188T,  he  hourof  night— made  him,  as  a  friend  and  companiOT, 

one  of  three  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  loan,  entertifnme^t  at  Willis's  Boomi,  which  brought  him 

Thisduty  was  none  of  the  lightest.    In  England  his  first  English  notoriety.    He  had  become  some 

all  American  securities  were  looked  upon  with  what  known  among  Americans  before  this  aa  a  ^ver 

suspicion  because  of  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  ©^  S^^  dinners.  Not  beinff  in  EngUsh  society,  how- 

flfot^a  trt  vioir  fliA  {nfAi^AcH-  /^n  *^^c^r'  Aa\^^  ^tAA  cvcr  (for  up  to  1861  cveu  he  usd  uever bocn  presexitw 

States  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debt  held  ^^     v     ^j;  ^^  ^  member  of  any  one  of  the  leading 

abroad,  and  because  of  the  numerous  failures  dubs— mdeed,  his  nomination  at  the  Keform  had 

which  were  weekly  reported.    Mr.  Peabody's  been  black-balled),  there  were  grave  difficulties  in 
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the  way.   Mr.  Peabody  sought  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Bank  of  England,  placed  before  the  directors  a 

and  laid  before  the  minUter  his  plans.    The  latter  jigt  of  his  assets,  and  asked  the  loan  of  £1,000,- 

SF^Jttn'^Tlfe^S^kf^^^^^^  00';    Such,.atlei^t,wasI^ndonr^mo^    What 

to  mention  it  to  his  friends,  and  agreed  to  accept  Mr.  took  place  m  that  modem  btar  OhamDer  is  not 

Peabody's  invitation  when  it  should  come.    This  on  record.    Before  the  close  of  business  hours 

stamped  the  affair.    Where  the  Duke  went  all  could  it  was  stated,  as  if  on  authority,  that  the  great 

go.  It  was  without  exaggeration  the  affair  of  tiie  American  house  was  safe.    Mr.  Peabody's  cred- 

Beason.    Mr.  Peabody  spared  no  expense.   Lablache,  ..  „.^^ ^  ;«.««^«««i>i« 

Albonl,  and  Grisi,  lent  the  concert  the  ttd  of  theii  it  stood  mipregnable,            ,„    ^    ^^ 

Toices ;  duchesses  waltzed  with  Governors  of  States,  i^  ive  years  after  this  event  Mr.  Peabody  paid 

and  members  of  Parliament  flirted  with  Massachusetts  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  one  of  his  first 

belles,  long  past  the  small  hours  of  the  night:  news-  acts  was  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $300,000  for 

papers  chronicled  the  wonderful  success  of  the  nch  ^^    founding  of  an  educational  institution  in 

American's  banquet :  and  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  z",     *««**«***«  v*  <ma  j^xh^wmuol  uxoi;ivi4i^yu  ku. 

1851,  George  Peabody»8  name  was  m  the  mouths  of  his  adopted  city  of  Baltunore.     To  this  he 

lialf  the  kingdom.  afterward  added  $200,000,  and  in  1866  the 

donation  vrka  increased  by  $500,000,  and  on 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  cor-  the  22d  of  September,  1869,  he  gave  $400,000 
porate  existence  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  more,  making  a  total  contribution  of  $1,400,000. 
ocoorred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1852,  and  that  In  1858  the  comer-stone  of  the  building  was 
day  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  befitting  the  laid,  but,  the  rebellion  soon  after  breaking  out, 
ocoasion.  Among  the  invitations  to  attend  the  its  erection  and  dedication  were  delayed  until 
festivities  was  one  to  George  Peabody,  who  re-  ^fter  Uie  close  of  the  war.  In  his  letters  to  ^e 
plied,  expressing  regret  that  he  could  not  be  trustees  of  this  institution  Mr.  Peabody  ex- 
present  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  this  the  pressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  ^' so  conducted 
centennial  of  his  native  town.  He,  however,  throughout  its  whole  career  as  to  teach  political 
sent  the  committee  a  sentiment  enclosed  in  an  and  religious  charity,  toleration,  and  benefi- 
envelope,  ^*  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  cence,  and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  oontingen- 
his  name  should  be  called  in  due  course  at  the  des  and  conditions,  the  true  friend  of  an  ines- 
dinner-table."  After  the  dinner  had  been  eaten  timable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of 
and  several  speeches  made,  Mr.  Peabody's  name  free  government,  and  of  liberty  regulated  by 
was  called,  the  envelope  opened,  and  this  sen-  law." 

timent  read  :  '^  Education — ^a  debt  due  from  While  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peabody  was 
the  present  to  future  generations."  In  oontin-  the  recipient  of  marked  attention  from  all 
nation  he  wrote:  '^In  acknowledgment  of  the  dasses  of  people  wherever  he  went.  Numer- 
payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation  which  ous  public  receptions  were  tendered  him,  all  of 
preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  which  were  declined,  save  one  in  Danvers, 
and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  future  discharge,  I  which  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  that 
give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  the  sum  of  was  ever  bestowed  upon  a  philanthropist. 
$20,000,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  In  1868  Mx.  Peabody  returned  to  England, 
morality  among  them."  To  this  sum  he  after-  and  set  about  putting  into  practical  effect  a 
ward  made  repeated  additions,  taking  great  scheme  of  benevolence  which  had  occupied  bis 
interest  in  the  Peabody  Institute  and  Library,  mind  for  several  years  previous.  TMs  was, 
erected  and  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus  '^  under  a  sense  of  gratitude  "  for  his  success  in 
through  his  liberality.  In  all,  he  gave  to  this  England,  "to  make  a  donation  for  the  benefit 
institute  $200,000,  and  $50,000  more  to  found  an  of  the  poor  of  London."  To  this  end  he  con- 
institution  on  a  similar  plan  in  North  Danvers.  suited  his  friends,  0.  M.  Sampson,  Sir  James 

Mr.  Peabody's  commercial  credit  never  suf-  Emerson  Tennent,  his  partner,  J.  S.  Morgan, 
fered  serious  reverse.  There  was  but  a  single  and  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio, 
time  during  hb  residence  in  London — and  that  .  In  a  letter  dated  "London,  March  12,  1862," 
occupying  the  brief  period  of  two  or  three  days  and  addressed  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
only — when  his  financial  solidity  was  in  ques-  United  States  minister  to  England^  Lord  Stan- 
tion.  It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1857.  ley,  M.  P.  (now  Earl  of  Derby),  and  others. 
There  had  been  great  failures  in  New  York,  whom  he  appointed  trustees,  he  wrote,  after 
Bemittances  from  America  to  England  ceased,  explaining  the  motives  which  actuated  him : 
The  storm  increased.  Private  bankers  refused  *^  My  object  being  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
to  discount  the  best  paper,  and  tibe  Bank  of  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  this  great  metropolis, 
En^and  denied  the  application  for  an  extraor-  and  to  promote  their  comfort  and  happmess, 
dinary  loan  to  Overend  and  Gurney.  Fail-  I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  you  that  I  have 
ures  commenced  in  the  city;  whispers  against  determined  to  transfer  to  you  the  sum  of 
the  oldest  houses  were  overheara;  a  draft  of  £150,000,  which  now  stands  available  for  this 
the  broker  of  the  Bothschilds,  for  £10,000,  on  purpose  on  the  books  of  Messrs.  George  Pea- 
Brown,  Shipley,  s^d  Co.,  was  r^ected  when  body  and  Co.,  as  you  will  see  by  the  aocom- 
offered  for  discount,,  and  Peabody  was  said  panying  correspondence."  This  sum  was  in- 
to be  tottering.  Mr.  Peabody  then  took  the  creased  by  a  further  donation  of  £200,000  in 
bold  step  of  his  life.  Without  consultation  1864,  and  just  before  his  death  by  £150,000 
with  friends,  as  if  on  his  usual  errand  to  additional,  making  the  whole  amount  £500,000 
'Change,  he  stepped  into  the  parlor  of  the  — $2,500,000. 
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Mr.  Peabody's  object,  though  stated  by  him  for  a  department  of  Physical  Science,  $150,000. 

as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and  aug-  Bnt  his  most  magnificent  donation  was  the 

mentation  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor  generally,  gift  of  $2,100,000  to  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 

was  practically  the  helping  of  the  indnstrions  promotion  of  education  in  the  South,  without 

poor.    The  most  reasonable  way  of  benefiting  restriction  of  race  or  condition  ;  a  gift  which, 

these  would  be,  he  thought,  to  provide  at  very  under  the*  circumstances  of  the  South  at  the 

moderate  rent  decent  homes  for  them.    In  that  time,  was  one  of  the  highest  boons  which  could 

great  city  the  children  of  the  poor  grow  up  have  been  bestowed  upon  her.    This  fiind  hss 

amid  surroundings  of  painful  squalor,  and  in  been  wisely  managed,  and  has  stimulated  the 

habitations  where  all  the  virtues  are  in  danger  liberality  of  others,  and  through  its  influence, 

of  being  excluded  with  fresh  air  and  clean-  dired;  and  indirect,  education  in  the  South  hu 

liness.    Mr.  Peabody  thought  it  no  blessing  to  taken  great  strides  in  advance.  To  other  objects, 

overweigh  those  whom  he  benefited  with  a  during  this  visit,  he  made  donations  of  more 

sense  of  their  dependence,  and  argued  to  him-  than  $200,000,  and  distributed  among  hiB  Hn- 

self  that  the  good  done  would  be  all  the  greater  dred  about  $1,500,000  in  addition.    In  1867 

by  making  the  poor  free  agents  in  it.    He  would  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  tendered  bj 

not  maintain  paupers,  for  that  was  the  work  of  the  Queen  a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  CroBs  d 

society  by  otner  means.    He  wished  to  help  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  declined  them 

the  poor  to  help  themselves.     Conseouently,  both,  and  in  answer  to  a  Question  as  to  what 

he  thought  it  wise  to  charge  a  rent  below  the  gift  ne  would  accept,  saia :  "  A  letter  froa 

average,  but  to  give  far  better  accommodations  the  Queen  of  England,  which  I  may  cairj 

than  ever  private  landlords  could  offer.    He  across  the  Atlantic  and  deposit  as  a  memoiul 

might  also  have  reckoned  upon  creating  a  de-  of  one  of  her  most  faithful  sons."    The  Qneen 

sire  to  build  a  better  kind  of  dwellings  than  promptly  complied  with  this  request,  writing 

have  usually  been  erected  for  tenants.  Mr.  Peabody  a  most  graceful  letter  of  acknowl- 

Four  great  buildings,  known  by  the  name  of  edgment  of  his  '^  more  than  princely  mnoifi- 
Peabody,  have  been  erected  in  four  of  the  cence,"  and  adding  to  it  a  portrait  of  herself 
poorest  quarters  of  London,  and  others  are  now  The  letter  and  portrait  are  both  deposited  in 
in  course  of  erection.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Danvers. 
they  did  not  quite  fulfil  his  design;  that  the  The  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  London 
tenants  did  not  like  the  provision  which  re-  manifested  itself  in  the  erecticm  of  a  fine 
quired  them  to  keep  the  rooms  and  halls  clean,  statue  of  him  in  that  city.  Early  in  1868  he 
and  preferred  to  nay  the  same  or  higher  rents  visited  the  Continent,  and,  after  purchasing  sn 
where  they  coula  have  the  privilege  of  living  estate  in  Hungary,  spent  some  tune  in  Rome, 
as  filthily  as  they  pleased.  It  was  alleged  also  where  he  liberally  endowed  an  Art  School, 
that  for  the  most  part  these  tenements  had  and  where  the  citizens  in  gratitude  erected  a 
passed  into  the  occupancy  of  a  class  above  statue  to  his  memory.  His  health  was  ffoling, 
those  for  whom  they  were  at  first  intended^-  but  he  felt  that  he  must  once  more  revisit  his 
clerks  on  small  salaries,  poor  but  industrious  native  land  before  his  death,  and  on  the  10th 
journeymen  -  mechanics  —  who  availed  them-  of  June,  1869,  he  landed  in  New  York,  and,  after 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  low  some  days'  rest,  proceeded  to  Boston  and  to 
rent  when  they  could  afford  one  a  grade  higher,  his  beloved  Danvers.  He  now  endowed  the 
There  may  have  been  some  grounds  for  tiiese  Peabody  Museum,  at  Salem,  with  $150,000, 
criticisms,  but  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  most  gave  $80,000  to  Newburyport  for  a  Dbraij, 
of  them  that  Mr.  Peabody,  who  was  not  at  aJl  $80,000  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  $20,000 
inclined  to  too  great  leniency  in  such  matters,  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  $20,000 
visited  these  tenement-houses  often,  incognito^  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  $35,000 
and  that  he  came  away  expressing  himself  fully  to  Kenyon  Oolleee,  $10,000  to  the  Public 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  trustees  had  carried  Library  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  $60,000  to  Washing- 
out  his  intentions.  It  should  be  said  that  a  ton  College,  Virginia,  and  crowned  his  pre- 
part  of  the  income  was  reserved,  to  be  devoted  vious  benevolence  to  the  eause  of  Southern 
to  the  relief  of  the  tenants  in  deserving  oases.  Education  by  a  further  gift  of  $1,400,000  to 

In  1866  Mr.    Peabody  again   visited   the  the  trustees  of  that  fimd  for  its  purposes.   On 

United  States,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  the  80th  of  September,  1869,  he  took  nis  depart- 

welcome.    He  had  already  g^ven  so  largely  to  nre  for  London,  and  four  weeks  later  died  m 

objects  of  benevolence  that  he  had  begun  to  that  city.    His  known  charities  to  the  rarioaa 

experience  the  luxury  of  giving,  and  it  was  his  objects  of  benevolence,  aside  from  his  gift^ 

principal   errand  here   to  bestow  upon   his  to  near  and  distant  relatives  amount  to,  m 

native  country  largesses  which  should  tran-  round  numbers,  eight  and  a  half  million  doDars- 

scend  what  he  had  given  in  England.     As  Those  who  knew  him  best  say  that  be  also 

we  have  already  noticed,  he  increased  his  gave  considerable  sums  secretiy.    He  left  a 

gifts  to  the  Institute    and  Conservatory  of  property  of  five  mDlions  or  more,  mostly  to 

Music  at  Baltimore  to  $1,000,000;  for  the  his  relatives.    It  was  his  own  testimony,  and 

founding  of   an  Institute  of  Archaeology  at  Uiat  of  those  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 

Cambridge,  in  connection  with  Harvard  Col-  ^uainted  with  him,  that  these  great  benefac- 

lege,  he  gave  $150,000,  and  to  Yale  College,  tions  were  really  so  many  triumphs  over  a 
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disposition  natnrallj  panimonious  and  fond  which  was  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional 
of  hoarding;  and  it  was  from  a  sense  of  bene-  hj  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  election  in  Oc- 
fits  confeired  on  him  by  Biyine  Providence  tober  of  that  year,  loud  complaints  were  made 
that  he  overcame  the  natural  tendencies  of  of  illegal  voting,  especially  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
liis  nature,  and  exercised  his  strong  will  in  adelphia ;  and  accordingly,  early  in  this  session, 
^ving,  till  it  became  a  delight  to  him  to  ^ve ;  a  new  registry  act  was  introduced,  which  re- 
tail, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  *^he  taught  cieved  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  the 
us  how  a  man  may  be  the  master  of  his  fortune,  17th  of  Apnl.  It  provides  that  a  list  of 
and  not  its  slave."  The  extent  of  his  benefac-  qualified  voters  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
tdons  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  any  Monday  in  June  by  the  assessors,  who  shall 
man  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  entitles  take  the  tax-list  and  strike  therefrom  the 
him  to  a  place  among  the  world^s  best  and  names  of  all  who  have  died  or  removed  from 
noblest  heroes.*  Intellectually  he  was  surpassed  the  district,  or  in  any  other  way  lost  their 
my  many,  but  in  the  greatness  of  benevolence  right  to  vote,  making  careful  inquiry  with  re- 
he  stands  alone  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  gard  to  all  the  persons  who  are  enrolled  on 

The  preservation  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Pea-  the  list.    The  assessors  are  also  to  add  the 

body  for  transportation  to  the  United  States  names  of  such  persons  as  are  qualified  to  vote, 

was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Parry.    The  so  far  as  they  can  ascertain  tnem  by  inquiry, 

process  carried  out  consisted  in  injecting  the  at  the  same  time  assessing  a  tax  upon  such 

whole  body  through  the  arteries  witifi  a  solution  persons.  Another  list  is  to  be  made  of  all  white 

of  arsenic,  containing  also  some  bichloride  of  freemen  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  daim- 

mercury.  ing  to  be  qualified,  taking  the  residence,  occu- 

Twenty-four  hours  afterward  another  li-  pation,  name  of  employer,  if  any,  and  whether 
qtiid,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tan-  naturalized  or  native.  The  completed  list  is 
nic  acid,  was  thrown  in,  with  a  view  of  effect-  to  be  subject  to  public  inspection,  and  names 
ing  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  gelatinous  added  from  time  to  time  on  the  personal  ap- 
stmctures  into  the  tanno-gelatin,  or  the  basis  plication  of  those  claiming  the  right  to  vote, 
of  leather.  None  of  the  viscera  were  removed  All  such  lists,  with  the  assessments,  etc.,  are 
or  disturbed,  and,  before  the  op^ng  into  the  to  be  returned  to  the  county  commissioners  at 
chest  required  for  the  ii^ection,  practised  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  and  no  ad- 
through  the  aorta,  was  closed,  an  arsenical  ditions  will  be  made  to  them  thereafter.  Any 
paste,  or  rather  cream,  consisting  of  arsenic,  person  dfuming  the  right  to  vote  on  the  day 
campnor,  and  spirits,  was  introduced  into  the  of  election,  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  list, 
thoracic  cavity ;  also  through  an  opening  in  "  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  of 
the  diaphragm  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  district  as  a  witness  to  the  residence  of  the 
and  freely  distributed  about.  claimant,  in  the  district  in  which  he  claims  to 

Death  had  taken  place  about  two  days  and  be  a  voter,  for  the  period  of  at  least  ten  days 

a  half  before  the  process  was  commenced,  and  next  preceding  said  election,  which  witness 

decomposition  had  set  in,  so  as  to  produce  shall  take  and  subscribe  a  written,  or  partly 

great  distention  of  the  abdomen;  but  the  pro-  written  and  partly  printed,  affidavit  to  the  facts 

cess  was  found  to  check  all  this,  and,  when  stated  by  him,  which  affidavit  shall  define 

completed,  all  signs  of  a  tendency  to  decom-  clearly  where  the  residence  is  of  the  person  so 

position  were  removed.   Under  the  silk  shroud,  claiming  to  be  a  voter;  and  the  person  so 

and  upon  the  fioor  of  the  coffin,  there  was  claiming  the  right  to  vote  shall  also  take  and 

placed  a  bed  of  weU-bumt  animal  charcoal.  subscribe  a  written,  or  partly  written  and 

PENNSYLVANIA.  The  Lerislature  of  the  partly  printed,  affidavit,  stating,  to  the  best  of 
State  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Harrisburg  on  his  knowledge  and  belief,  where  and  when  he 
the  5th  of  January,  and  continued  its  sessions  was  bom ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Common- 
from  day  to  day  until  the  20th  of  April.  In  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United 
that  time  it  passed  a  large  number  of  acts.  States ;  that  he  has  resided  in  the  Common- 
very  few  of  which,  however,  are  of  general  wealth  one  year,  orif  formerly  a  citizen  therein, 
interest.  A  United  States  Senator  was  elected  and  has  moved  therefrom,  that  he  has  resided 
to  succeed  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  whose  term  therein  six  months  next  preceding  said  election; 
of  office  expired  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  that  he  has  not  moved  into  the  district  for  the 
choice  fell  upon  John  Scott,  of  Huntingdon  purpose  of  voting  therein ;  that  he  has  paid  a 
County.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  Governor  State  or  county  tax  within  two  years,  which 
submitted  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Fed-  was  assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  said  elec- 
eral  Constitution^  and  **  unhesitatingly  recom-  tion ;  and,  if  a  naturalized  citizen,  shall  also 
mended  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  same."  state  when,  where,  and  by  what  court  he  was 
The  ratification  was  made  in  the  Senate  on  tihe  naturalized,  and  shall  also  produce  his  certifi- 
11th,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  15,  and  the  vote  of  cate  of  naturalization  for  examination ;  the 
the  House  was  taken  on  the  25th,  and  resulted  said  affidavit  shall  also  state  when  and  where 
in  the  approval  of  the  amendment,  62  to  the  tax  claimed  to  be  paid  by  the  affiant  was 
38.  Among  the  acts  of  the  session  was  one  assessed,  and  when,  where,  and  to  whom  paid: 
providing  for  the  registration  of  electors.  An  and  the  tax  receipt  therefor  shall  be  proaaced 
act  on  this  subject  had  been  passed  in  1868,  for  examination,  unless  the  affiant  shall  state 
Vol.  ix.~86.    ▲ 
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on  his  affidavit  that  it  has  been  lost  or  de-  election  officers  shall  refdae  to  pennit  saidorencen 

stroyed,  or  that  he  never  received  any ;  bnt,  if  ^^  ff«»«'?  'f^^  perform  their  dutiea  aa  aforeaaid, 

the  perion  so  claiming  the  right  to  ^ite  shall  ^Llfird'ttdfS^JJThtv^^^^ 

take  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  that  he  is  a  election  duitrict  may  be  raected  by  any  tribimil 

native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States  (or,  if  trying  a  contest  under  sud  election :  lYomtUd,  Thtf 

bom  elsewhere,  shall  state  the  fact  in  his  affi-  »<>  per«>n  signing  the  petition  ahall  be  i^pmnted  u 

davit,  and  shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  o^ww®*"- 

been  naturalized,  or  that  he  is  entitled  to  citizen-  Sorae  special  provisions  are  made  respect- 
ship  by  reason  of  his  ikther^s  naturalization),  ing  registration  in  the  city  of  Philadelpbia, 
and  shall  further  state  in  his  affidavit^ that  he  is,  which  require  greater  care  in  the  preparation 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  affidavit,  between  the  of  lists,  and  forbid  the  assessors  to  take  down 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years,  that  the  names  of  boarders  at  hotela,  taverns,  res- 
he  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  taurants,  and  sailors'  boarding-houses  in  that 
election  district  ten  days  next  preceding  such  city,  for  the  proof  of  rendenoe  must  be  by  the 
election,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  testimony  of  two  citizens  who  are  faonaehold- 
he  shall  not  have  paid  taxes;  the  said  affidavits  ers  and  electors. 

of  all  persons  making  such  claims,  and  the  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  waa  soon 

affidavits  of  the  witnesses  to  their  residence,  brought  in  question,  chiefly  on  aocoont  oi  the 

shall  be  preserved  by  the  election  board,  and  difference  between  the  regulations  re<iaired  m 

At  the  close  of  the  election  they  shall  be  en-  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  those  prescribed 

closed  with  the  list  of  voters,  tally-list,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  State.    The  provision  of 

other  papers  required  by  law  to  be  filed,  by  the  the  constitution  supposed  to  be  violated  was 

return  judge  with  the  nrothonotary,  and  shall  that  which  says—"  elections  shall  be  free  and 

remain  on  file  therewith  in  the  prothonotary^s  equal."  An  action  was  brought  in  the  Svprane 

office,  subject  to  examination,  as  other  election  Court  by  several  citizens  of  PbUadelpbia,  who 

papers  are ;  if  the  election  officers  shall  find  asked  that  tribunal  to  declare  the  act  of  April 

that  the  applicant  or  applicants  possess  all  the  17th  unconstitutional,  and  ei\)oin  the  authorities 

legal  qualifications  of  voters,  he  or  they  shall  of  the  city  f^om  carrying  it  into  effect.     The 

be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the  name  or  names  case  was  first  tried  at  ni$i  prius  in  the  month  of 

shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  taxables  by  the  June,  before  Judge  Sharswood,  and  a  decision 

election  officers,  the  word  ^  tax '  being  added  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of 

where  the  claimaint  claims  to  vote  on  tax,  and  the  petitioners.    The  Jndge  took  the  ground 

the  word  'age'  where  he  claims  to  vote  on  that  the  law  made  the  elections  unequal  because 

age ;    the  same  words  being  added  by  the  it  prescribed  one  mode  of  re^stradon  for  the 

clerks  in  each  case  respectively  on  the  lists  of  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  for  the  rest 

persons  voting  at  such  election."  of  the  State,  and  that  it  infringed  their  free- 

The  right  to  vote  of  any  person  whose  name  dom,  by  imposing  conditions  upon  the  rigiit 

is  upon  the  list  may  be  challenged  by  any  of  suffrage,  which,  if  not  complied  with  by  the 

'^  qualified  citizen  of  the  district,"  and  the  citizen,  would  prevent  him  from  voting  at  alL 

same  proof  will  then  be  required  as  in  the  case  The  question  was  tried  before  the  full  bench 

of  a  person  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  list  at  of  five  judges,  early  in  July,  and  the  former 

all.  decision  reversed,  Judges  Agnew,  Williams, 

After  some  further  provisions  regarding  the  and  Read,  maintaining  the  constitatlonality  of 
powers  and  duties  of  assessors,  inspectors,  and  the  law,  and  Sharswood  and  Thompson  dissent- 
judges  of  election,  the  act  contains  the  fol-  ing.  The  opinion  of  the  minority  was  read  by 
lowing:  Judge  Agnew.     He  argued   at   considerable 

Sbo.  11.  On  the  petition  of  ilve  or  more  citizens  of  len^  that  difference  of  regulation,  aocording 

the  countv,  stating  under  oath  that  thejr  verily  believe  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  dif- 

tbatfhwds^llbeprwtlMdattheel^^^  ferent  localities,  did  not  make  the  elections 

held  m  any  distnot,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  „„««„„i  ^^a  ^r^^^^AnA  ♦ii-f  fkA^  v^.  ««^4^i.:n» 

of  Commoi  Pleas  of  «ud  county,  if  in  session,  or,  if  P^eq^a'i  and  contended  tiiat  there  was  nothing 

not,  a  jnd^e  thereof  in  vacation^  to  appoint  two  ju-  '^^  *°®  1*^  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 

dicious,  sober,  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  county  as  the  conditions  imposed  were  only  such  ss 

to  act  as  overseerB  at  said  election ;  said  overseers  were  necessary  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  free- 

SjL%«'it!!±lJj^'S«^?rJ'*fl^  political ,  parties,  ^om  and  equality  of  elections.    His  conclusions 

where  the  inspectors  belong  to  diflrerent  parties,  and,  ^.^  „„.„«,  Ji  „«  ;«  tv^  4Vviiyvw;n<*  «v<.*«»^«.i.« . 

where  both  of  said  insDMtors  belong  to  the  samS  ^^  summed  up  m  the  followmg  paragn4>hs: 

political  party,  both  of  the  overseers  shall  be  taken  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  subject  at 

from  the  opnosite  political  part^ :  said  overseers  shall  greater  length.    Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 

have  the  ngnt  to  be  present  with  the  officers  of  the  &ee  and  equal  elections  are  the  true  end  to  be  se- 

election,  during  the  whole  time  the  same  is  held,  the  cured,  and  that  the  system  of  laws  regulating  the 

votes  counted  and  the  returns  made  out  and  signed  elections  is  on\y  the  means  of  securing  the  end :  that 

by  the  election  officers :  to  keep  a  list  of  voters,  if  this  system  of  roffulation  is  the  subject  of  legislation 

tnoy  see  ]^roper ;  to  challenge  any  person  offering  to  over  which  the  Legislature  exercises  a  sound  discre- 

vote,  and  mtcrro^te  him  and  his  witness  under  oath,  tlon :  that  no  clause  in  the  constitution  Te<iaireB  uni- 

in  regard  to  his  right  of  sufflrage  at  sud  election,  and  formity  of  regulation,  or  prohibits  l^islation  accord* 

to  examine  his  papers  produced;  and  the  officers  of  ing  to  the  obstacles  which  different  localitiea  present 

said  election  are  required  to  aff'ora  to  said  overseers  to  prevent  a  free  and  equal  election ;  and  that  it  is  a 

so  selected  and  appointed  every  convenience  and  mistime  to  substitute  uniformity  of  regulation  for  the 

facility  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  if 'said  free  and  equal  election  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
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regulation  to  secure.    We  have  also  nhown  that  none  Besohed,  That  m  Hon.  Henry  W.  'WUliama,  our 

of  the  features  of  this  law  subvert  the  rights  of  the  candidate  for  the   Supreme  Bench,  we  present  a 

true  electors  of  this  city,  and  that  it  is  the  onl^test  of  learned,  pure,  and  patriotic  jurist,  who  wUl  adorn 

the  constitutionality  of  any  provision  contained  in  the  hign  position  to  which  we  propose  to  elect  him. 

the  law.  JBetoloedf  That  we  reiterate  and  aiBrm  our  adherence 

It  is  true  there  is  a  kind  of  liberty  this  registry  law  io  the  doctrine  of -protection  as  proclaimed  in  the 

will  destroy.    It  is  that  licentiouanesft,  that  wlulterous  ninth  resolution  of  the  platform  adopted  at  the  State 

freedom  which  surrenders  the  polls  to  hirelings  and  Convention  of  March  7,  1866. 

vagabonds,  outcasts  IVom  home  and  honest  industry ;  ^   Heaolwd.  That  we  indorse  the  ticket  this  day  nom- 

men  without  citizenship  or  stake  in  the  government ;  inated,  ana  pledge  to  it  our  hearty  and  cordial  sup- 

men  who  will  commit  peijuiy,  violence,  and  murder  port. 

itself.    To  prevent  this  is  tne  purpose  of  this  law,  Hesohed^^hat  the  chiurman  of  this  convention  is 

and  it  shoufd  have  the  aid  of  fair  men  of  all  parties  hereby  autnorixed  to  appoint  a  chairman  of  the  State 

to  give  it  a  fur  trial,  and  secure  its  true  end.   It  may  Central  Committee  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 

have  defects— doubtless  it  has ;  and  what  system  the  candidates  this  day  nominated  ^  and  that  the 

devisedby  the  wit  of  manhas  notf    But  its  defects.  State  Central  Comnuttee  shall  consist,  during  the 

if  any,  should  be  remedied  as  they  are  disclosed  by  coming  campaign,  of  the  same  number  of  delegates 

experience.    The  law  is  not  unconstitutional.    It  is  from  each  county  as  the  last  committee,  and  they  be 

a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  State,  on  which  appointed  by  the  senatorial  and  representative  dele- 

its  offices  and  its  voiy  continuance  depend. ;  and  we,  g^B,  except  Alleghany  County,  which  shall  have 

as  a  court,  have  no  right  to  put  hands  upon  the  whole  eight  members. 

system  on  the  grounds  or  mere  hardship,  and  for        m.  ^   tw..    ^^    *.'     n i.»  v  u      ^ 

defects  of  regulation  which  are  not  dear  OT  palpable  The  Democratic  Oonvention  was    held  at 

violations  of  the  letter  or  very  spirit  of  the  consti-  Hamsburg,  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  and  nom- 

tution.  inated  Asa  Packer  for  the  office  of  Governor, 

The  political  campaign  was  opened  by  the  ^^2'  ^;r?'''*^.^^  f''''  *^?^P  ""^f"®  Supreme 

Republicans,  the  State  Central  Committee  of  ?^^.^;  .  ^^  Pjmciples  of  the  party  were  em- 

that  party  having  met  in  February,  and  re-  bodied  m  the  foUowmg  declarations : 

solved  that  the  next  Union  Republican  State  1-  That  the  Federal  Government  is  limited  to  the 

Convention  should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Phil-  f^l*  ^fJif^®/  JIk^IF^^^J^ J??-''**'?*'*''''' '  ^ 

^A^^^\.l^  ^«  ♦!>«  OQ^  ^fi  T«««      T\.^  c+«*^  ^«  the  exercise  of  doubtful  constitutional  powers  is 

adelphia  on  the  23d  of  June.     The  btate  offi-  dangerous  to  the  stabiHty  of  the  Government  and  the 

cers  to  be  eleoted  were  the  Governor  of  the  safety  of  the  people :  and  the  Democratic  party  will 

Commonwealth,  and  one  judge  of  the  Supreme  never  consent  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall 

Court.    On  the  appointed  day,  the  delegates  *™°5f'l^?''  ff'®?*  ^^}  S^  ^^  self-government. 

,^1,^   i,oii    Kaa«    S^^^r^    ;«.    4-iL  <.,o»;^«r>^Sfl  2.  That  the  attempted  ratification  of  the  pro- 

who  had   been  ^chosen  m  the  various   dis-  poaed  fifteenth  amencLent  to  the  Federal  CoMti- 

tricts  assembled,  and  were  called  to  order  by  tutionbythe  radical  memberaofthe  last  Legislature, 

Galusha   A.  Grow,    chairman  of  the   State  and  their  refusal  to  submit  the  same  to  a  vote  of  the 

Central  Committee.     James   A.  Graham,   of  people*  ^as  *  deliberate  breach  of  their  official  dutv 

Alleghany  County,  was  chosen  as  president  on  ?^^  *°  outrage  upon  every  oitiaen  of  the  State,  and 

luT     ^I         *          Tf«  v«viw»^«»i#x^iwui.  vii  ^jjg  resolution  making  such  ratification  should  be 

the  permanent  organization,   ^eral  John  W.  promptly  repealed,  and  the  amendment  submitted  to 

Geary  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  the  people  at  the  polls  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

by  122  votes  out  of  a  total  of  183;  and  Henry  3.  Tlut  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  Williams,  of  Alleghany  County,  was  nomi-  [^  opposed  to  confempg  upon  the  negro  the  right 

Dated  for  Judge  of Se  Supreme  Court  by  ac-  !?:j''^iJ^^  "^t *^*'-  ^'^P^^^^y  ^^^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  " 

1        *•       w««gw  vx  iu»^  KJ^Aylx^u,^^,ul^^   .■^,.'*"  auy  right  or  power  m  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  im- 

clamation.     A  committee  of  thirty,  consistmc  pose  negro  suffrage  upon  the  people  of  this  State  in 

of  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  prepared  opposition  to  theu-  wm. 

the  following  platform,  which  was  unanimously  *•  That  reform  in  the  admimstration  of  the  Fed- 
adopted*  ^^  '^^  State  fl^ovemments  in  the  management  of 

_*^  _    '    _,               ....  their  financial  affairs  is  imperatively  demanded. 

JietolVMy  That  we  rejoice  m  the  glorious  national  6.  That  the  movements  now  being  made  for  the 

victory  of  1868,  wMoh  is  bringing  peace,  happiness,  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man 

and  prosperitv,  to  us  as  a  nation.  have  our  most  cordial  cooperation. 

Besohedf  That  wo  wholly  approve  the  principles  6.  That  the  legislation   of  the  late  Bepublican 

and  policy  of  the  Administration  of  General  Grant,  Congress,  outside  of  the  Constitution,  the  (usragard 

and  we  heartily  Indorse  every  sentiment  contained  in  of  the  majority  therein  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 

his  inaugural  address,  and  especially  do  hereby  ratify  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box,  in  the  exclusion  fipm  their 

and  ^prove  the  late  amendment  to  the  Constitution  seats  in  Congress  of  Bepresentatives  clearly  elected, 

of  the  united  States  proposed  by  Congress,  known  the  establishment  of  muitaiy  governments  in  States 

as  the  fifteenth  amendment.  in  the  Union,  and  the  overtiirow  of  all  civil  govem- 

Resolved^  That  we  have  confidence  that  the  General  ment  therein,  are  acts  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  that 

Administration  will  wisely  and  firmly  protect  the  tend  directly  to  the  destruction  of  all  republican 

interests  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  our  just  claims  government,  and  the  creation  of  the  worst  rorms  of 

against  Great  Britain,  and  that  we  indoree  the  action  despotism. 

or  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  Johnson-Clarendon  7.  That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the 

treaty,  known  as  the  Alabama  chums.  flag  of  our  country  to  victory,  must  be  gratefully  le- 

MMolved^  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the  membered,  and  the  guarantees  given  in  their  favor 

stru^glin^  people  of  all  nations  in  their  efforts  to  most  faitbmlly  carried  into  execution, 

attain  umversai  freedom  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  8.  Bc^ual  rights  and  protection   for  naturalized 

man.  and  native-born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad ;  the 

Jiesohed.  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  adminls-  assertion  of  American  nationality  which  shall  com- 

tration  of  Governor  John  W.  Geary,  as  wise,  econom-  mand  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  fumiah  an 

icalandhonest,  and  that  it  deserves,  as  it  has  received,  example  of  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for 

the  approval  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  national  integrity,  constitutional  hberty,  and  undi- 

especially  commend  his  uniform  efforts  to  restrain  vided  rights, 

the  evils  of  special  legislation.  9.  That  the  present  intemal  revenue  and  tax- 
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ing  gystem  of  the  General  Government  is  groBBl7 
n^ust,  and  meana  ought  to  be  at  onoe  adopted  to 
cause  a  modiflcation  thereof. 

General  Hancock  had  been  asked  to  allow 
bis  name  to  be  used  for  the  j>o8ition  of  Gov- 
emor,  and  a  letter  was  read  before  the  conven- 
tion in  which  he  declined  that  honor,  though 
he  declared  that,  if  he  were  in  civil  life,  no 
distinction  would  be  more  agreeable  to  nim 
than  to  be  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  General 
Hancock  was  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  a  distin- 
gnished  officer  of  the  army  during  the  late  war. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Governor 
was  676,608,  of  which  Geary  received  290,552, 
and  Packer  285,956,  the  minority  of  the  for- 
mer was  4,596.  The  whole  vote  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt  was  578,941,  Williams  re- 
ceiving 291,866,  and  Pershing  282,575-— major- 
ity for  Williams,  8,791.  A  full  list  of  members 
of  the  Le^^ature  was  chosen  at  the  same 
election,  of  whom  19  Senators  and  60  Repre- 
sentatives were  Republican,  and  14  Senators 
and  40  Representatives  were  Democrats. 

The  finances  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  a  very 

promising  condition.    The  fiscal  year  began  on 

the  1st  of  December,  1868,  and  at  that  time 

there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  $1,012,- 

925.87.    The  receipts  during  the  year  amounted 

to  15,241,711.28,  which  gives  a  total  amount 

of  fnnds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasurer  of 

$6,254,686.65.     Of  this,  $4,858,774.16  were 

paid  out  as  follows : 

Ordinary  ezpenaea  paid  during  the  year 

ending  November  »;  1669 $a,48S,114  77 

LoanBf  etc.,  redeemed  at  the  Treasury 100,644  09 

Loans  redeemed  by  Commiflsloners  of  the 

Sinking  Fund 862,703  09 

Interest  paid  at  Treasnry 170,666  74 

Interest  paid  by  the  Commissionen  of  the 
SinklngFnnd. 1,785,687  97 

This  left  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounting  to  $1,400,862.49. 
The  question  of  disposing  of  these  surplus  funds 
each  year,  so  as  to  save  the  interest  on  the 
money,  was  considered  in  the  Legislature  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  Governor  was  requested 
to  '^  submit  some  plan  to  the  Senate  to  secure 
the  State  from  loss  by  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  surplus  ^nds  in  the  Treasury."  In 
response  to  this  request,  the  Governor  sug- 
gested that  all  such  funds  could,  '•^  with  safety 
and  benefit  to  the  State,  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  its  outstanding  bonds,  and  in  sav- 
ing the  interest  on  them  which  would  accumu- 
late prior  to  their  maturity."  This  plan  was 
not  adopted  at  that  session,  and,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  of  1870,  Governor  Geary 
renewed  his  suggestion. 

The  entire  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  80th  of 
November,  was  $82,814,640.95.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1867,  it  amounted  to  $87,704,409.- 
77,  which  shows  that  a  reduction  has  been 
made  in  three  years  of  $4,889,868.82.  The 
reduction  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amoimted 
to  $472,406.18.  The  different  items  of  the 
debt  at  present  are  as  follows: 


Funded  debt,  vie : 

6  per  cent,  loans $85,611,180  Jf 

6  percent,  loans 7,yr7,88t  S 


per 
4}  per  cent,  loans. 


11S,000  00 


Unfhnded  debt,  vis. : 
Belief  notes  in  dicnlation .... 
Interest  certlflcates  ontstand* 

ing 

biterest  certificates  nndaimnd 
Domestte   creditors*    certifi- 
cates  


itBi,?(n,s64  as 


$06;807OO 

ia,086  o 

4,448  86 


Amount  of  public  debt  November  80, 1809. 
The  loans  of  the  State  fall  due  as 

Amoant  of  overdae  loans,  Indndinc  bank 
charter  loans  and  relief  notes  nn  redeemed 
Amount  payable  in  1810,  interest  6  per  cent. 


ik 

44 

1871, 

44 

6 

44 

44 

44 

187S, 

4» 

6 

44 

M 

44 

isn, 

44 

6 

tt 

44 

44 

1877, 

44 

6 

44 

44 

44 

18T7, 

44 

6 

44 

44 

44 

1878, 

44 

6 

44 

»4 

44 

18TO, 

44 

6 

44 

44 

44 

1883, 

44 

6 

u 

44 

44 

188S, 

44 

6 

44 

44 

44 

18BS, 

44 

41 

44 

$9,814,540  9E 

foUows : 

$880,4818 

t,88Q,'eO» 

4i,«f7,180» 

SMBOflD 

7,908,600  00 

a,OB4,4flO  00 

t81,OOO0D 

400,000(6 

9JflSJlBD0D 

1,18S^  00 

119,000  00 


Amonntof  loans $89,810,0*7  » 

The  sinking  ftmd  of  the  State  conaists  of 
bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oompanj 
to  the  amount  of  $6,800,000,  and  bonds  of  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  amonnt- 
ingto  $3,600,000,  making  $9,800,000  in  all 

With  regard  to  the  general  management  of 
the  public  ftinds,  the  Gk)Temor,  in  his  kit 
message,  oast  some  grave  reflections  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  men  who  are  generallj  elected 
to  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.    In  urging  ii 
increase  of  the  salary  of  that  official,  he  said: 
*'  It  is  only  $1,700,  a  sum  entirely  insuffident 
to  command  the  services  of  any  responaUe 
man,  who  is  required  to  fttmish  a  bond,  vitb 
good  and  approved  sureties,  for.  $80,000,  sod 
to  run  the  risk  of  handling  at  least  five  or  sx 
million  of  dollars  per  annum,  without  the  on- 
lawful  use  of  the  State  funds,  and  snbadies 
from  sources  that  dare  not  be  revealed  to  the 
public,  because  they  are  ]>ositively  prohitited 
by  law,  under  penalties  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. Yet  there  are  but  few  men  wbo  have  h«ld 
this  office,  however  poor  they  may  have  beeo 
when  they  took  char^  of  it,  who  have  not 
become  rich.    There  is  certainly  some  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  tbe  holding  of  the  position 
of  State  Treasurer,  unknown  to  the  public, 
but  which  readily  accounts  for  the  disgraoefoi 
scramble,  and  for  the   political  and    m<Nr9l 
debauchery  which  the  people  of  this  State 
seem  to  be  doomed  annually  to  witness,  in  the 
election  of  that  officer;  and,  because  of  the 
disgrace  it  brings  upon  their  representatiTe^, 
the  people  hang  their  heads  in  indignation  and 
shame.'' 

The  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
deservedly  holds  a  very  high  rank.  The  State 
has  no  school  fund,  and  the  revenues  for  that 
object  are  derived  mainly  from  taxation  in  the 
different  districts.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
school  property  is  $14,045,682,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  schools  during  the  past 
year  has  been  $6,986,148.92.    There  are  1,971 
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school  districts  in  the  State,  in  which  there  are  of  the  United  States  duriDg  the  late  war, 

13,986    schools,  employing    IT,  142   teachers,  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  and  none  others." 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age  The  entire  cost  of  supporting  these  schools  for 

in  the  State  is  976,763,  of  whom  816,758  attend  the  year  ending  May  81, 1869,  was  $600,971.62. 

the   pablio   schools ;    85,000   attend   private  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  end 

schools,  and  76,000  do  not  attend  any  school,  of  the  year  was  8,631. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  public  schools  By  a  recent  act  of  the  Le^lature,  the  man- 
is  548,075,  and  the  average  cost  of  tuition  for  agement  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
each  pupil  is  97  cents  per  month.  The  average  State  has  been  vested  in  a  Board  of  Public 
salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month  is  $89.(K),  Charities,  composed  of  five  gentlemen.  This 
and  of  female  teachers,  $80.62.  The  increase  change  in  the  management  of  these  institu- 
in  the  most  important  items  concerning  the  tions  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance, 
public  schools  during  the  past  year,  as  com-  and  calculated  to  lead  to  beneficial  results, 
pared  with  the  same  statistics  of  the  previous  During  the  year  212  patients  were  admitted 
year,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  into  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg, 

In  number  of  districts 6S  being  a  greater  number  of  admissions  than  in 

In  number  of  Bchools 870  any  previous  year  since  the  opening  of  the 

In  number  of  graded  sohoolB 68  hospital    The  number  remaining  in  the  hos- 

In  number  of  school  directors 202  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^^   ^f  tjj^  j^^  ^^  410—212 

iSS^bSSf  ^al  ;.V.V;:;:::.::::::          16,288  males  and  198  females.    Of  those  discharged 

In  the  average  number  of  pupiU 87,971  during  the  year,  40  were  restored,  42  improved, 

In  the  oost^  tuition $227,484  88  and  48  unchanged ;  the  number  of  deaths  was 

In  total  ooBt,  hicluding  expenditures  of  28.    The  accommodations  of  the  hospital  have 

•"^^^' $786,61096  ^^t  ^^jj^  sufficient  for  the  number  of  appli- 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  at-  cants,  and  preference  has  been  given  to  re- 
tended  the  four  State  normal  schools  has  been  cent  cases  over  those  of  long  standing.  The 
10,237,  of  whom  821  have  graduated.  These  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1869 
institutions  were  attended  during  the  nast  wei'e  $91,488.78,  while  the  expenditures 
year  by4,178  students,  who  were  instructed  by  amounted  to  $91,369.17.  The  number  ad- 
76  teachers.  A  State  normal  school  for  the  sixth  mitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
district  has  recently  been  established  at  Blooms-  the  Insane,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  year 
burg,  in  Columbia  Oounty,  and  opened  under  1869,  was  220 ;  the  number  discharged  was 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  Its  buildings  are  248,  leaving  813  (167  males  and  166  females) 
the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  were  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $100,000.  A  highest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  at 
normal  school  will  probably  be  established  at  any  one  time  durmg  the  year  was  847;  the 
California,  in  Washington  Oounty,  during  1870,  average  number  for  the  year  was  880.  Of 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  es-  those  discharged,  116  were  cured.  21  much 
tablidiment  of  another  at  West  Chester,  for  improved,  and  88  unchanged ;  81  aied  during 
which  the  sum  of  $66,000  has  already  been  the  year.  All  classes  of  insane  persons  are 
subscribed.  admitted  into  this  institution,  without  regard 

There  are  upward  of  80  incorporated  col-  to  the  duration  or  curability  of  their  disease, 
leges  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  only  about  16  The  enlightened  system  for  the  instruction  and 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  aggregate  amusement  of  the  inmates  reflects  credit  upon 
endowment  of  these  is  reported  to  be  $287,000 ;  the  State.  The  pleasure-grounds,  workshops, 
their  libraries  contain  97,938  volumes,  and  museums,  and  reading-rooms,  have  proved 
their  apparatus  is  valued  at  $82,460.  Ihxring  highly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
the  past  year  the  number  of  students  in  at-  sane.  Much  encouragement  is  given  to  out- 
tendance  was  2,901,  of  whom  198  have  gradu-  door  games  and  in-door  amusements.  At  least 
ated ;  Ihe  number  of  professors  was  149.  three  evenings  of  every  week  are  devoted  to 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  entertidnments  of  some  kind  in  the  lecture- 
establishment  and  successful  management  of  room;  while  billiard-rooms,  bowling-alleys, 
soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  where  the  destitute  g3rmnasiums,  and  officers'  tea-parties,  have  pro- 
orphan  children  of  the  soldiers  who  lost  their  duced  very  beneficial  results, 
lives  in  the  late  war  are  fed,  clothed,  and  edu-  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  been 
cated,  at  the  public  expense.  These  institutions  brought  prominently  before  the  people  of  the 
now  meet  with  the  cordial  support  and  en-  State  by  the  recent  report  of  the  commis- 
couragement  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  sioner  appointed  *Ho  visit,  for  philanthropic 
increasing  number  of  applicants  renders  it  purposes,  the  prisons  and  almshouses  in  the 
necessary  that  some  definite  limit  to  admissions  various  counties  of  the  Commonwealth." 
should  be  determined  upon  by  law.  It  has.  While  the  construction  and  management  of 
therefore,  been  recommended  that  '*theindi-  some  of  the  county  prisons  are  commended, 
gent  children  of  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  others  are  represented  to  be  "unsafe,  where 
served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  who  prisoners  could  not  be  held  unless  loaded  with 
died  prior  to  January  1,  1866,  from  wounds  chains,  where  the  sexes  were  not  separated, 
received,  or  disease  contracted,  in  the  service  where  there  was  no  discipline,  nor  any  effort 
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made  toward  the  moral  and  reli^oos  improTe-  endangered.    Public  s^itiment  demanded  that 

ment  of  the  inmates;   the  bn&dings  totally  the  subject  should  receive  the carefol  attentioc 

unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  prison ;  and  where  of  the  L^islatare,  and  that  a  law  should  be 

the  prisoners  become  schooled  in  vice,  and  passed  prescribing  sach  regulations  in  the  con- 

eventuall  J  graduated  prepared  for  a  life  of  structioD,  yentilation,  and  working  of  mines,  as 

lawlessness."     Other   prisons   are   defective  would  secure  proper  safeguards  to  the  fives  of 

from  a  want  of  a  proper  clas^cation  of  the  the  miners.    In  presenting  this  sabject  to  tk 

criminals.    The  attention  of  the  Legislature  Legislature  in  his  last  annual  message,  Gov^nor 

has  been'  called  to  this  bad  condition  of  the  Gearj  said :  "  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the 

county  prisons,  and  the  neoessitj  that  exists  causes  which  produced  this  shocking  catas- 

for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  penal  system  of  trophe,  the  various  theories  that  have  bees 

the  State.    During  the  year  ending  December  promulgated  concerning  it,  the  remedies  for 

31,  1869,  1,560  applications  for  pardon  were  the  prevention  of  similar  occurrences  hereafter, 

made  to  the  Executive,  of  whicn  62,  or  four  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  collierie?, 

per  cent.,  were  granted,  1,108  rejected,  and  and  the  modes  of  conducting  their  operatioos 

880  were  still  under  consideration  at  the  close  so  that  the  operatives  may  prosecate  tbeir 

of  the  year.     Seven  criminals  suffered  the  labor  without  imperilling  their  lives^  are  proper 

penalty  of  death  during  the  year.  subjects  for  legislative  consideration.     Soeh 

An  unusual  martial  spirit  has  prevailed  laws  as  you  may  enact  can  most  certainly  be 
throughout  the  State  during  the  past  year.  In  enforced  by  competent  inspectors  in  the  minmg 
1866  there  were  8  volunteer  companies,  in  districts,  who  should  be  chosen  with  strkt 
1867,  38 ;  in  1868,  67 ;  which  number  in-  regard  to  character,  integrity,  capability  ssd 
creased  in  1869  to  184.  During  the  year  end-  scientific  knowledge ;  and  whose  duties  diould 
ing  November  30,  1869,  107  companies  were  be  so  specifically  defined  that  they  oannot  be 
organized,  of  which  56  are  in  Philadelphia,  misunderstood.  I  therefore  most  respectfallr 
In  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  Gov-  and  eamestiy  recommend  that  this  whole  eiib- 
emor  Geary  says  of  this  force :  "  This  is  a  ject  receive  the  attention  its  importance  de- 
small  but  efficient  and  well-equipped  force,  mands,  and  that  a  law  be  passed,  so  general  in 
which,  in  case  of  riot,  rebellion,  or  other  pub-  its  character  and  so  stringent  in  its  provisions, 
lie  danger,  would  be  ready  at  once  to  imperil  that  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  wiS 
itself  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  never  again  be  appalled  by  a  calamity,  witbia 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  her  limits,  so  sad  as  that  of  Avondale.'^ 
citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  PERKINS,  Bev.  Justik,  D.  D.,  an  Americas 
Legislature  should  give  the  volunteers  such  Congregationalist  clergyman,  and  missionarr 
practical  aid  as  would,  in  some  degree,  com-  to  the  Nestorians,  bom  in  West  SpringfieR 
pensate  them  for  the  time  and  money  ex-  Mass.,  March  12, 1805;  died  at  Chicopee,  Mass., 
pended  to  maintain  their  organizations,  in  December  81,  1869.  The  first  eighteen  vears 
which  the  people  are  as  much  interested  as  the  of  his  life  were  passed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
volunteers  themselves."  but  in  the  spring  of  1823,  having  made  a  pro- 

On  the  6th  of  September  a  disaster  occurred  fession  of  religion,  he  was  desirous  of  qualifjiag 

in  the  Avondale  coal-mine,  in  Luzerne  County,  himself  for  the  missionary  work,  and,  in  an- 

resulting  in  the  loss  of  108  lives.    Early  on  the  ticipation  therefor,  prepared  for  college  in  his 

morning  of  that  day,  108  miners  entered  the  native  town,  and  in  Westfield,  and,  in  1829, 

mine  as  usual  for  their  daily  labor,  and,  while  graduated  at  Amherst  College.  The  next  year 

they  were  there  engaged  in  work,  the  shaft,  he  taught  in  the  academy  of  that  town,  and 

constructed  chiefly  of  combustible  materials,  the  two  following  years  studied  at  the  Andover 

became  ignited,  and  soon  the  only  entrance  Seminary,  after  which  he  held,  for  a  time,  the 

to  the  mine  was  filled  with  burning  timbers,  office  of  tutor  in  Amherst  College.     Having, 

fire,  and  smoke.    The  immense  wooden  struc-  in  January,  1633,  received  from  the  American 

ture  above  the  shaft  also  took  fire,  and  was  Board  an  appointment  with  a  view  to  the  com- 

soon  reduced  to  ashes.    No  assistance  could  mencement  of  a  mission  among  the  Nestorians, 

be  reudered  the  sufferers  from  without,  and,  he  sailed  from  Boston,  with  Mrs.  Perkins,  Sep- 

there  being  no  means  of  escape,  all  of  the  un-  tember  21,  1833.    He  remained  for  a  time  at 

fortunate   miners  instantiy  perished.     Their  Tabreez,  but  established  himself  at  Qroomi&b 

bodies  were  subsequently  recovered.    As  near-  in  l^ovember  of  1834.    Here,  almost  unaided, 

ly  all  of  those  who  perished  had  families  de-  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mission  whose 

pendent  upon  them  for  support,  the  suffering  history  is  so  identified  with  his  missionary 

caused  in  the  neighboring  community  was  life.     Schools  were  established  which  grew 

extreme.     The  condition   of  these  suffering  into  noble  seminaries  of  learning.  The  people 

families  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  general  had  never  seen  printed  books,  the  few  copies 

public,  and  generous  subscriptions  were  sent  of  the  Scriptures  existing  among  them  being 

for  their  relief  from  various  parts  of  the  coun-  manuscript^  in  the  ancient  Syriac,  which  were 

try.    The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  kept  carefally  wrapped  up  and  hid  avay  in 

disaster  revealed  a   culpable  carelessness  in  secret  places,  to  save  them  from  the  ravages 

the  construction  and  management  of  mines,  of  the  Mohammedans.     The  reading-matter 

whereby  the  lives  of  the  miners  were  constantly  for  the  schools,  for  several  years,  was  created 
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by  the  dow  motion  of  the  pen.    Dr.  Perkins  "^'^  furnish  to  the  immigrants,  before  commoncing 

early  commenced  reducing  the  modem  Syriao  J^«^^  ^^y««^»  aU  the  agricultural  and  other  necessary 

to  a  written  form,  and  t^lating  into  it  por-  awithl Jd^'e'tc!''  ''"'  '"'*^'"'"'  '"""'^"^ 

tions  of  the  Scrip  tares.  In  1841  Dr.  P.  visited  The  pensioners  of  the  state  who  may  desire  to 

this  country,  accompanied  by  Mar  Yohannan,  emigrate  to  the  Amazon  will,  in  addition  to  the 

the   Nestorian   bishop.     In  August  of  1869,  above-mentioned  privileges,  receive  their  pay  in  the 

wearied  and  worn  by  hi.  labors,  he  came  &  ^J  tt  dep^r ^uri JT^^^ jS  th^ 

nome  to  cue.          ,.    ,     „      -    .         ,          _^  establisned  oustom.     The  government  concedes  a 

PERU,  a  repnbuc  m  South  America.    Pres-  monthly  pavment  of  eight  soles  for  six  months  to  the 

ident,   elected  in  1868,    Colonel  Jos6  Balta.  foreign  or  Peruvian  settlers,  a  sufficient  time  in  which 

Minister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvm  to^t^^er  thejlrst  hM-vest. 

P   Hovey  (appointed  in  May,  1866^.     Area,  ^J^tU^tlfnlteH^^^ 

010,107  square  mues;  population,  estmiated  m  together  with  all  important  circumstances  that  may 

1859  at  2,500,000.    In  1868  the  Ministers  of  occur. 

Grovemment,  Justice,  and  Foreign  Aflfairs  pre-  The  emigrants  oblige  themselves  to  remain  at  least 

sented  to  Congress  the  foUowing  budget  for  ^o^^.  years  in  the  Amazonian  regiong.    Those  who 

o^uu^Tu  M^  v^vrugx^  u       *"  J^J'  Jk  rvoonna  i^  receive  moucy  for  their  passage  to  the  country  of  the 

the  next  year:    Government,   *9,083,772.10;  Amazon  mu/t  commence  thiir voyage  with&i  three 

Justice,   $4^414,121.70 ;   Foreign  Affairs,  $1,-  months  from  said  reoeipt;  those  who  faU  to  do  so 

468,932.92.     The  national  debt,  on  December  must  return  the  passage-money  and  pay  the  expenses 

81,  1866,  amounted  to  $50,140,621.  The  army,  ^^y  may  have  occasioned  the  Government. 

in  1866,  consisted  of  10,608  men;  the  navy  The  opening  up  of  the  headlands  of  the 

consisted  of  11  vessels,  with  108  guns.    The  Amazon  within  the  Peruvian  territory  is  of 

merchant  navy,  in  1861,  consisted  of  110  sea-  great  prospective  importance;  the  most  valu- 

going  vessels,  together  of  24,284  tons.  able  drug  and  dyestuffe  are  found  there ;  timber 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  bills  were  passed  of  great  importance  abounds;  there  are  open 

by  the  Peruvian  Congress   authorizing   the  valleys,  well  watered,  having  a  virgin  soil;  any 

Government  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  climateL  from  the  coldest  to  the  torrid,  can  be 

60,000,000  soles  (one  sole  equal  to  $1.25),  which  reached;  and  the  country  abounds  in  game, 

were  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  rail-  while  the  numerous  rivers  are  alive  with  fish. 

ways  connecting  the  most  important  points  The  principal  difficulty — that  of  reaching  this 

throughout  the  republic.  region — ^is  now  obviated  by  the  decree,  since 

In  May,  the  republic  recognized  the  insur-  the  Government  will  land  'the  immigrants  *at 

gents  of  Ouba  as  a  belligerent  power,  by  the  the  place  designated,  and,  besides,  take  care 

following  decree  of  her  President :  of  them  until  the  time  for  gathering  the  first 

LncA,  May  18, 1869.  ^^^P  ^^  passed  by.    Add  to  these  benefits  the 

JosB  Balta.  OonsUtuUondl  Prmdmt  of  Bsru :  £Eict  that  Brazil  has  declared  the  free  naviga- 

Wher«u  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  for  its  object  tion  af  her  Amazonian  waters,  and  Peru  fol- 

b^i  "^  brokenttiTt  l^und  cib^VSfe  Qovemm«2r^  \ow^^  her  example,  and  that  a  railway  is  being 

SpSn,  t^heiTare^two^partiSs  Vat  Lr^^^^y^vt  Projected  by  the  most  influential  and  wealth- 

with  a  political  object  and  should  be  regarded  by  ^^^  men  of  the  republic,  to  connect  Lima  with 

other  nations  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  international  the  Peruvian  head-waters    of   the  King  of 

^^y\^.    „              .     j^v          1     *T>  Rivers,  thus  offering  two  outlets  for  the  prod- 

.I'^*!;^Hnno'§Je'"i^TA2fJ^T'Se  ucts  of  the  Bettle«.    Protected  by  the  W 

Cubans:  that  the  commander  of  the  revolutionary  ernment  forces,  the  other  danger,  of  attacks 

forces  of  Cuba  has  asked  the  recognition  of  his  party  from  the  Indians,  who  are  hostile  and  warlike, 

as  belligerents :  ia  diminished. 

ThatT^eru  should  recognize  the  political  status  of  xhe  agreements  made  December,  1868,  be- 

L^^^^rSSeTiJuX^^?^^^^^^^  tween  Se   United  Stetes  ministe^.  Geiler^ 

prejudice  to  the  manlfeatations  that  Peru  may  here-  Uovey,  and  Antonio  oarrenecnea,  Mmister  of 

after  make  in  their  behalf,  I  decree :  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

1.  That  the  Government  of  Peru  recognizes  as  outstanding  claims  of  the  citizens  of  both  coun- 
fo%ClndepSnde^^  ^"^        "*  ''''^  strugglmg  ^ries,  were  ratified  and  exchanged  in  June. 

2.  The  oiti«ens,8hlp8,'and  other  appurtenances  of  ^^  *^®  month  of  September,  the  fears  of 
Cuba  serving  the  cause  of  independence,  shall  be  great  earthquakes  (predicted  by  the  German 
considered  aa  friends  by  Peru.  savant^  Falb)  were  increased  by  the  alarming 

The  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affaire  is  charged  with  accounts  of  earthquakes  continually  occurring 

the  execution  and  circulation  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  the  south,  the  extraordinary  tklal  phen(^ 

J.  A.  Babbenkohsa.  mena  noticed  along  the  coast,  the  sea  rising 

n%u     rL               4.  i.    X,         '^i-x  higher  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the  prox- 

The  Government  took  an  important  step  ^^^^    ^f  ^he  earth  to  those  placets  known  to 

toward  colonizing  the  Amazon  region,  by  the  ^^^^ja^  ^  ^^t  unpleasant  influence  upon  it. 

following  liberal  decree :  ^^^  f^y.^^  1^^  the  capital,  and  even  the 

The  Government  will  concede  a  free  passage  to  na-  merchants  took  their  most  valuable   effects 

will  distribute  the  public  lands  to  tjie  settlers,  in  house ;  fully  20,000  people  left  the  two  Cities 

accordance  with  the  laws  of  Peru.  The  Government  of  Lima  and  Gallao.     The  earthquake  period 
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passed  bj,  howevei\  with  only  a  slight  shock  commission  as  a  home  miseioniiry  forNorilifini 

on  October  1st.    Nothing  nnnsnal  occnrred,  New  York,  and  spent  some  months  in  &  tosr 

and  the  people  returned  to  their  homes.  of  preachingin  the  destitate porti<»s of  Waali- 

The  Government,  pressed  for  money,  and  ington  and  Warren  Oonnties.    In  1820  be  was 

with  a  multitude  of  clamorous  creditors,  nego-  ordained,  and  Installed  pastor  of  the  Ftrst 

tiated  a  loan  with  the  firm  Dreyftis,  at  Paris,  Church,  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  and 

by  the  sale  of  2,000,000  tons  of  guano,  under  December  14,  1826,  to  aocept  the 


terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  purchaser,  ship  of  the  ITnited  Domestic  MiMkniarj  6o- 

The  Peruvian  capitalists  were,  naturally,  indig-  ciety,  and  as  such  to  aid  in  the  fbrmatifln 

nant  at  seeing  the  probability  of  sudi  a  rich  of  the  American  Home  MissicMiary  Boeiefy, 

prize  slipping  from  their  handis,  more  especial-  of  which  he  was  the  first  searetftiy,   eon- 

ly  as  they  hf^  made  offers  more  acceptable  in  tinning  such  until  1887.    During  thia  period 

public  opinion  than  those  of  Dreyfus.    Basing  he  edited  the  Hipm$  Mimonary  and  P4utcr'§ 

their  claim  on  an  existing  law,  these  capitaMsto  Journal,  and  in  1888  commenced  editing  the 

maintained  the  legal  rights  held  by  Peruvians  American  BibUedl  Repoiitorff.     In  18&  he 

over  foreigners  in  all  cases  where  the  national  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congiega- 

treasure  of  guano  was  concerned.    After  a  tional  Church  in  WiUiamstown,  Mml,  where, 

long  period  of  suspense,  the  Supreme  Court  of  for  thirteen  years,  he  labored  aoeept&bly  and 

Peru  decided  this  point  in  favor  of  the  Peru-  with  success,  both  in  the  town  and  u  the 

vian  bankers  and  against  the  house  of  Dreyfhs.  college,  and,  in  view  of  advancing  age,  was 

An  important  decree  received  the  Presi-  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Beptemher  4 
dent's  approval,  authorizing  the  construction  1857.  While  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
of  a  land  and  submarine  telegraph  from  Lima  to  duties  in  WiUiamstown,  he  originated  and 
Tumbez,  the  border  port  acfjacent  to  the  Repub-  edited  for  a  brief  time  the  Ametiean  £elm- 
lie  of  Ecuador.  Already  a  land  line  is  in  opera-  ^ie,  and  also  projected  the  Ammriean  J^ur- 
tion  from  Lima  to  the  city  of  Trqjillo,  nearly  nal  of  Education,  which  was,  however,  aooa 
260  miles  to  the  north,  and,  with  the  exception  merged  in  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's  janrnal  of 
of  a  few  miles  of  submarine  wire,  the  whole  the  same  title.  His  latter  years  were  apeot 
northern  coast  of  Peru  will  be  speedily  trav-  in  literary  labors  and  correspondenee.  After 
ersed  by  this  line.  This  enterprise  is  directed  he  reached  his  seventieth  year,  he  wrote  and 
by  M.  Carlos  Paz-Soldan,  who  represents  a  published  his  first  volume  of  poems.  Dnrine 
company  composed  of  some  of  the  most  promi-  a  life  of  more  than  seventy-five  years  he  had 
nent  Peruvian  capitalists,  who,  without  asking  never  known  sickness,  and  his  last  ilhies, 
subsidy  or  guarantee  from  the  Government,  though  severe  and  somewhat  protracted,  did 
have  agreed  to  finish  the  work,  placing  Lima  not  impair  the  vigor  of  his  inteileot^  or  ]»e- 
in  direct  telegraphic  communication  witn  Pan-  voke  any  symptoms  of  impatience, 
ama  in  four  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  PICKENS,  Francis  W.,  a  Southern  states- 
work.  From  Tumbez  north  the  line  wUl  be  man,  diplomatist,  and  political  leader,  boni 
submarine,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  Togadoo,  St.  PauPs  Parish,  6.  C,  April 
the  facilities  offered  to  the  public  and  to  the  7,  1807 ;  died  in  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  January  85, 
Governments  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  for  the  1869.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  J.  Pidkois, 
speedy  transmission  of  messages,  will  render  an  eminent  lawyer  of  South  Carolina,  was 
the  undertaking  profitable  in  its  results.  At  educated  at  South  Carolina  College,  Colambia, 
all  events,  this  is  another  proof  of  the  pro-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  Three 
gressive  spirit  of  Peru,  and  an  evidence  that  years  after,  he  commenced  his  i>olitical  career 
the  Government  of  Colonel  Balta  is  interested  in  the  State  Legislature,  of  whic^  he  was 
and  decided  in  aiding  all  measures  that  tend  elected  a  member  during  the  memorahle  nal- 
toward  promoting  the  welfare  and  consequent  lificaUon  excitement.  He  ranged  himself  m 
peace  of  the  country.  the  side  of  the  nuUifiers,  and,  proving  an  excel- 

PETERS,  Absalom,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational-  lent  debater,  he  took  a  prominent  puce  among 

ist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Wentworth,  the  advocates  of  the  extreme   Btate-Ri^its 

Grafton  County,  K  H.,  September  19,  1798;  doctrine.    In  1884  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 

died  in  New  York  City.  May  18,  1869.    He  of  which  he  remained  a  member  for  ten  .jean, 

was  a  son  of  General  Absalom  Peters,  and,  Declining  a  reflection  in  1844^  he  retired  into 

upon  his  mother's  side,  a  lineal  descendant  of  private    life.     Reappearing  on  the  political 

John  Rogers,  the  Smithfield  martyr.    At  six-  stage  in  1850,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 

teen  years  of  age  young  Absalom  made  appli-  Nashville  Southern  Convention,  which  met  in 

cation  for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy  1860-'51  to  consider  tibe  ^^irae  to  be  pnraaed 

at  West  Point,  and,  while  awaiting  the  result,  by  the  South  under  the  alrwed  aggressions  of 

went  to  Troy  as  clerk  in  a  store.  Subsequentiy  the  North.    His  services  weaft  next  called  into 

his  conversion  turned  him  aside  alike  from  requidtion  in  1854,  when  h\  was  chosen  to 

military  and  mercantile  occupations,  to  fit  preside  over  the  South  CaroliiV  State  Conven- 

himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and,  tion  for  the  election  of  ddegato^^^^^^nersl 

applying  himself  to  study,  he  graduated  at  Democratic  Convention ;  and  ir  IS56  he  went 

Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  at  Princeton  to  Cincinnati  as  delegate  to  thl^  Convention. 

Seminary  in  1819.  The  same  year  he  accepted  a  In  1857  President  Buchanan  ^pointed  him 

> 
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minister  to  Bossia  in  which  oonntryhe  re-  preparatory  stadies  in  the  law-school  there, 
nuuned  about  three  jears ;  and  on  his  return  and  in  the  office  of  Judge  Parker  at  Amherst, 
home,  toward  the  end  of  1860,  he  was  elected  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    His 
Governor  of  his  native  State,    This  was  on  the  entry  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  his  first  case 
eve    of  the  war ;  and,  in  those   ever-mem-  proving  a  failure ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
orable  events  which  marked  the  outbreak  of  and,  by  careM   study  and  discipline,  soon 
hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South,  attuned  a  high  position  as  a  lawyer,  in  a  bar 
the  deoeased  ez-Govemor  took  a  prominent  of  remarkable  ability.    He  early  took  a  deep 
{MLrt.    The  name  of  Governor  Pickens  is  insep-  interest  in  politics,  as  was  natural,  his  father 
arably  assodated  with  the  story  of  Fort  Sum-  being  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
ter,  and  with  the  overt  acts  which  precipi-  State.    In  1829,  the  year  of  his  father's  second 
tated  the  war.    Governor  Pickens  was  one  election  as  Governor,  he  was  elected  to  the 
of    the  most  active  promoters  of  secession.  State  Le^lature  from  Hillsborough.    He  was 
No  sooner  had  he  been  inaugurated  as  Gov-  continued  in  the  Legislature  for  four  years, 
emor,  than  he  boldly  declared  for  the  dis-  being  chosen  Speaker  in  18d2-'8$. 
raption  of  the  Union,  even  at  tibe  risk  of  war;  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where 
and,  immediately  after  the  Oharleston  Oonven-  he  remained  for  four  years.    His  record  there 
tion  had  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  not  particularly  brilliant.     He  worked 
he  iasaed  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  with-  faithfully  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  and 
drawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union  an  other  conmutteea,  always  advocating  themeas- 
acoompliahed  fact»  taking  steps  at  the  same  ures  proposed  by  President  Jackson.    He  sus- 
time  for  organixing  an  fiidependent  govern*  tained  Jackson's  opposition  to  the  improve- 
ment.   He  tnen  demanded  of  M^or  Anderson  ment  system,  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  upon  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  sided 
refoaal  of  that  officer  to  comply  with  the  with  the  Administration  in  every  measure. 
demand,  ordered  that  fire  should  be  opened  Being  elected,  in  1886,  United  States  Senator 
upon  the  fort.    Upon  the  capture  of  Sumter,  from  New  Hampshire,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
he  addressed  the  people  of  Charleston,  calling  S€aLate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration 
God  to  witness,  in  the  oourse  of  his  speech,  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  1887,  the  youngest  mem- 
that,  so  long  as  he  remained  their  Chief  Magis-  her  of  that  body.    He  saw  that  his  time  for 
trate,  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  lower  distinction  was  yet  to  come.    Such  men  as 
from  the  fortress  the  flags  that  had  been  raised  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Woodbury, 
in  place  of  the  national  ensign,  unless  they  and  Silas  Wright,  occupied  eveiy  avenue  to 
were  lowered  and  trailed  in  a  sea  of  blood,  reputation,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
While  he  continued  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  hearers.    Pierce  spoke  littie,  working  on  corn- 
State,  Governor  Pickena  did  all  in  his  power  to  mittees    and  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
support  the  Confederate  Government  in  its  affairs  which  demanded  his  attention,  and  soon 
prosecution  of  the  war;  but  in  1862  he  was  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  authority  on  the 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Governor  Bonham,  subjects  of  Bevolutionary  pensions  and  the 
and  after  the  dose  of  the  war  he  sank  into  defence  of  the  country, 
comparative  obscurity,  in  which  he  remained  In  1840  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated;  and, 
until  his  death.  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  the  administra- 
PI£BC£,  Frajtklin,  LL.  D.,  an  American  tion  was  taken  from  the  handa  of  the  Demo- 
statesman,  fourteenth  President  of  the  United  crats  and  transferred  to  the  Whigs.    An  extra 
States,  bom  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  session  of  Congress  was  called  by  President 
November  28,  1804 ;  died  at  Concord,  New  Harrison,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  assemble, 
Hampshire,  October  8, 1869.  He  was  of  Bevo-  and  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  overthrow 
lutionary  stock,  his  father,  General  Benjamin  some  of  the  acts  in  regard  to  national  bank- 
Pierce,  having  participajbed  in  the  battie  of  ing,    the   tariff,  etc.,  which   had   been   the 
Banker  Hill,  and  served  throughout  the  Bevo-  especial  favorites  of  the  Democracy.    During 
lutionary  War,  not  leaving  the  army  till  1784.  this  time  Mr.  Pierce  .was  looked  upon  by  the 
He  iras,  subseqnentiy,  for  thirteen  consecutive  Democrats  as  their  ablest  defender,  and  some 
years,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  his  speeches  on  the  questions  of  the  day 
in  18d7-'29,  Govwnor  of  the  State.    The  son,  are  among  his  most  eloquent  efforts. 
Franklin,  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  acad-  A  political  life  is  not  necessarily  a  pecu- 
emies  at  Hancock  and  Francetown,  and  in  niarily  successful  one,  and  Mr.  Pierce,  who  had 
1820,at  the  age  ofsizteen,  entered  Bowdoin  Col-  in  1884  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
lege,  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  During  his  college  Appleton,  ex-President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
oourse  he  taiu^ht  school  for  one  or  more  win-  found  a  fieimily  growing  up  around  him  with 
cers,  to  replenish  his  somewhat  scanty  finances,  very  little  provision  made  for  their  future  sup- 
Leaving  college   in  1824,  where   he   had  port.    He,  therefore,  in  1842,  gave  up  his  seat 
graduated  with  honor,  he  returned  to  Hills*  m  the  Senate  and  removed  again  to  Concord, 
borough,  but,  choosing  law  as  his  profession,  he  Although  he  entered  the  Senate  without  a 
soon  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  at  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  he  returned  to  find  a 
Portsmouth.   Moving  thence  to  Northampton,  most  remunerative  practice  awaiting  him.  ^  A 
Mass.,  he  spent  the  last  two  years   of  his  writer  of  the.  day  says :  '^  It  is  a  convincing 
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proof  of  his  eminent  powers  that  he  at  once  gretted  that  his  Ufe  wbb  now  to  h&ve  the  opportnnitj 

placed  himself  in  the  very  first  rank  at  a  har  ?f  *J^i  ■P«c}o»  of  snocyss  which,  in  hiii  youth  at 

L  distingnished  for  ability  as  that  of  ^w  ^r'n^oir/otth^t^lJieriSii??^ 

Hampshire.  '  •  »  ±ar  more  tnan  any  otner  possible  to  donbt,  not  merely  his  good  ocmdaet, 

man  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  he  which  was  as  oeitoin  before  the  event  as  afterward, 

makes  himseif  felt  by  one  who  tries  a  case  but  his  goodfoitune  in  the  field  and  hia  foxtnnaie 

against  him.    From  the  first,  he  impresses  on  '**'^"^' 

his  opponent  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  He  sailed  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  bark 
of  a  deadly  straggle.  From  the  beginning  to  Kepler,  aniying  at  Vera  Gmz  one  mon^  later, 
the  end  of  the  trial  of  a  case,  nothing  with  joining  Generu  Scott  at  Pnebla  on  the  1^  of 
him  is  neglected  which  can  by  any  possibility  Angnst.  In  the  battle  of  Gontreras  lie  was 
honorably  conduce  to  success.  His  manner  is  severely  wounded  by  tiie  faUing  of  bis  horse, 
always  respectful  and  deferential  to.  the  court,  but  continued  with  his  brigade  daring  the  day. 
captivating  to  the  jury,  and  calculated  to  con-  He  was  also  with  his  troops  at  Ohturabusco, 
ciliate  the  good- will  even  of  those  who  would  and  after  the  battle  was  appointed  by  General 
be  otherwise  indifferent  spectators."  A  chief  Scott  one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  an 
justice  of  New  Hampshire  wrote:  ^^The  elo-  armistice.  He  remained  in  Mexico  daring  the 
quence  of  Mr.  Pierce  is  of  a  character  not  to  war,  and,  at  its  close,  resided  his  conmusncm 
be  easily  forgotten.  He  understands  men,  their  and  returned  to  his  practice.  In  1850  he  was 
passions,  and  their  feelings.  His  lansaage  chosen  President  of  the  convention  called  to 
always  attracts  the  hearer.  A  graceftu  and  revise  the  State  constitution,  and  by  his  influ- 
manly  carriage,  bespeaking  him  at  once  the  enceprocuredtheremovalofthetestBbjwhidbi 
gentieman  and  the  true  man,  a  manner  warmed  Catholics  were  excluded  from  certain  offioea. 
by  the  ardent  glow  of  an  earnest  belief,  an  In  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  after 
enunciation  ringing,  distinct,  and  impressive  thirty-five  ballotingsfbr  candidate  for  the  preai- 
beyond  that  of  most  men,  a  command  of  bril-  dency,  in  which  he  had  not  received  a  vote,  his 
liant  and  expressive  language,  and  an  accurate  name  was  brought  forward  by  tiie  Virginia  dele- 
taste,  together  with  a  sagacious  and  instinctive  gation,  and  he  was  nominated  on  the  forty-ninth 
insight  into  the  points  of  his  case,  are  the  ballot  by  a  miijority  of  271  votes.  He  received 
secrets  of  his  success."  in  the  following  November  tlie  votes  of  all  the 
In  1846  President  Polk  offered  him   the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Vermont^  £en- 

Sosition  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  tacky,  and  Tennessee,  obtaining  254  votes  of 
tates.  He  declined  it,  however,  giving  as  his  the  electoral  college,  while  General  Scott 
reasons  that  public  life  never  suited  his  taste,  had  only  42.  In  his  inaugural  ftddreea  he 
and  that  he  longed  for  the  quiet  and  indepen-  maintained  that  slavery  was  fuUy  recognized 
dence  of  the  private  citizen ;  that  he  could  not  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  fiagitive-alaTe 
arrange  his  business  to  leave,  and  tiiat  Mrs.  law  was  constitutional,  and  diould  be  strictly 
Piercers  health  demanded  a  quiet  and  private  executed.  He  appointed,  as  his  Cabinet,  ^U- 
life.  Previous  to  this  he  declined  anomina-  liam  L.  Marcy,  Seoretuy  of  State;  James 
tion  to  the  United  States  Senate.  From  1842  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasory;  Jefifenon 
to  1847  he  accepted  no  public  ofSce,  refusing  Davis,  Secretary  of  War;  James  O.  Dobbin, 
the  nomination  for  Governor,  but  taking  an  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Eobert  McdcJland, 
active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  James  Campbell,  of 
Mr.  Pierce  had  said  in  his  letter  to  President  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-General,  and  Caleb 
Polk  that  nothing  except  the  voice  of  his  Cushing,  Attorney-General.  The  principal 
country  in  time  of  war  would  call  him  from  events  of  his  Administration  were  the  qnestion 
his  seclusion.  When  the  Mexican  War  broke  of  the  bounding  of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  now 
out  in  1847,  he  enrolled  himself  first  volunteer  Arizona;  exploring  routes  for  the  proposed 
of  a  company  raised  in  Concord,  and  soon  railroad  from  the  Musissii^i  to  the  Pacific; 
received  the  colonelcy  of  the  9th  Regiment,  the  affair  of  Martin  Koszta;  the  repeal  of  the 
In  March  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-  Missouri  Compromise ;  the  famous  Ostend  Con- 
general,  his  brigade  consisting  of  regiments  fbrence;  the  Treaty  of  1864  between  the 
Srom  the  extreme  North,  the  extreme  West,  and  United  States  and  Great  Biitain,  providing  for 
the  extreme  South.  Hawthorne,  who  saw  him  commercial  reciprocity  between  this  conntry 
previous  to  his  departure  from  New  York,  says :  and  the  British  Provinces ;  the  filibuster  inva- 
He  had  been  intensely  occupied,  since  Mb  appoint-  sibn  of  Nicaragua  by  William  Walker;  the 
ment,  in  effecting  the  arrangements  necessary  on  dismissal  of  the  British  minister  and  consnls 
leaving  his  affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  preparations,  in  1866  for  sanctioning  the  enlistment  of  re- 
military  and  personal,  demanded  by  the  expe^^^^^  cr^itg  fo,  the  British  army;  and  the  Kansas 
The  transports  were  waiting  at  New  York  to  receive  .  vi  -nl  .  j  x  -Si  "^ '  •  j  vmi  ^ 
the  troops?  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  bustle  with  troubles.  President  Pierce  signed^  bills  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  his  command  about  him,  reorganize  the  consular  and  diplomatic  system 
mingled  with  the  friends  whom  he  was  to  leave  be-  of  the  United  States;  to  organize  court  claims; 
hind.  The  severest  point  of  the  crisis  was  over,  for  to  provide  a  retired  list  for  the  navy,  and  to 
he  had  already  hidden  hia  family  farewell.  Hia  ^^„ftv»  xi,«,  xtfi^,  ^i»  isa«4./v««*»*  ma«a»<v1  Jv»  "utj^ 
spirits  appeared  to  have  risen  with  tte  occasion.  He  J^^/^q  *?  **&®  ^^  .f^^^t^a^^^r,  ^^  Y}^ 
was  evidently  in  his  element,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  "®Ad  bcott.     He  vetoed,  in  1856,  a  biU  making 

dangerous  as  was  the  path  before  him,  could  it  be  re-  appropriations  for  the  completion  and  reform 
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of  certain  public  works,  and  a  bill  appro-  last  surviving  son  in  1858,  by  a  railroad  acci" 
priating  10,(>00,000  acres  of  pnblio  lands  to  the  dent,  just  before  her  husband^s  inauguration. 
States  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  insane ;  in  They  visited  Madeira,  and  made  a  protracted 
1855  he  vetoed  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  tour  of  Europe,  returning  home  in  1860.  The 
French  spoliation  claims,  and  a  biU  increasing  journey  was  an  interesting  one,  but  the  be- 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  OoUins  line  reaved  mother  could  not  rally  from  her  great 
of  steamers,  b^ore  the  adjournment  of  Oon-  affliction,  and  died  in  1868.  During  the  war 
gress,  in  August,  1856,  the  House  amended  the  of  1861-^65,  ex-President  Pierce  remained  in 
army  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  provide  that  retirement,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  strife, 
no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  to  though,  in  accordance  with  his  lifelong  views, 
enforce  laws  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legisla-  his  sympathies  were  understood  to  be  with  the 
ture  of  Kansas,  until  Congress  should  have  de-  South.  The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
cided  it  to  be  a  valid  legislative  body.  The  was  tenderly  attached,  saddened  him  greatly, 
Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment,  and  that  of  his  intimate  friend,  Hawthorne, 
and  Congress  then  a^oumed.  The  President  added  to  his  depression.  For  two  or  three 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  an  years  past  his  health  had  been  very  feeble,  and 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  convene  on  he  had  had  several  severe  attacks  of  illness. 
August  21st,  when  the  bill  was  passed  without  In  private  life.  General  Pierce  was  greatly 
any  proviso.  Congress  came  together  again  esteemed  and  loved;  of  amiable  and  wiiming 
in  December.  The  President's  message  was  manners,  afaithftil  friend,  a  tender  and  devoted 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Kansas  troubles,  taking  husband,  a  kind  and  cordial  neighbor,  and  a  de- 
strong  grounds  against  the  Free-State  party,  vout  Christian,  his  death  saddened  many  hearts 
His  administration  ended  March  4,  1857.  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  for  his  political 

Of  his  political  course  as  President,  which  career  or  his  views  on  national  subjects, 

at  the  time  drew  down  upon  him  such  severe  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

censures  from  those  who  differed  from  him  in  Luiz  L,  bom  October  81,  1888 ;  succeeded  his 

opinion,  perhaps  the  best,  certainly  the  most  brother,  King  Pedro  Y.,  November  11,  1861. 

charitable,  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Heir-apparent,    Carlos,    bom  September  28, 

language  of  his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  1863.   A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  11th 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who,  in  his  life  of  Presi-  of  August,  1869,  composed  as  follows :  Duke 

dent  Pierce,  said:  of  LoiOd,  President  and  Minister  of  th^  Inte- 

When  the  series  of  measures  known  under  the  col-  nor ;  J.  L.  de  Castro  Pereira  Corte  Real,  Min- 

lectLve  term  of  the  Compromise  were  passed  by  Con-  ister  of  Justice;    A.  J.  Braamcamp,  Minister 

gress,  in  1850,  and  put  to  so  searohinff  a  test,  here  at  of  Finance :  General  Maldonado  d^Eca,  Minis- 

Fierce  was  true  to  the  principles  which  he  had  long  o^  Marme ;  J.  T.  Lobo  de  Avala,  Mmister  of 

ago  avowed.  At  an  early  period  of  his  CongressionS  Public  Works;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

service,  he  had  made  known,  with  the  peneot  frank-  Mendez  Leal.      Area,   86,510   square   miles ; 

sfaver^^  u^iio^^^h^i^h^mY^^!^  ?l!JI^o<^  population  in  1864, 8,984,045 ;  with  the  Azores 

liol^  SKS^n^the  Bli|hte!t^d^?**TlS!S  and  Madeira  (in  1864),  4^847,441.    The  popu- 

unbroken  oonsistenoy  in  his  action  with  regard  to  lation  of  the  Portuguese  colomes  m  Africa  and 

this  matter.    It  is  entirely  of  a  piece,  from  his  first  Asia  is  given  (in  the  Ootha  Almanac  for  1870) 

entrance  npon  public  lile  untU  the  moment  when  he  as  8,872,959,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  set  down 

r^Tw'^lS'o'J'hSXS^r^'SIie'ScJ'^iS  «?;  ^^1*.  A^bm,  Benguel^  M<«amm^e8  * 

the  scale  in  Svor  of  those  measures  through  which  ^"®  revenue  m  the  budget  for  1869-'70  was 

it  was  intended  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  Consti-  estimated  at  15,616,096  milreis,  and  the  expen- 

tution,  and  to  preserve  and  renew  the  old  love  and  ditures  at  21,109,960.-    Public  debt  in  June, 

hannonyamong  the  sisterhood  of  States,  ffis  appro-  igeg  196,562,678  milreis.    The  strength  of  the 

val  embraced  the  whole  series  of  those  acts,  aa  well  -„„  '  a«  li,«  i;„«^^«,  «.«-  ;«  \r«^  iqaq   i  kat 

tliose  which  bore  hard  upon  Northern  views  and  *™y  ^  ^®  o!??S?™  ^^  ™  May,  1868,  1,567 

sentiments,  as  those  in  which  the  South  deemed  officers  and  28,092  soldiers;  in  the  colonies, 

iUelf  to  have  made  more  than  reciprocal  concessions.  1st  line,  9,458  ;  2d  line,  21,411.     The  fleet,  in 

No  fHend  nor  enemy  that  knew  Franklin  Pierce  1868,  consisted  of  80  armed  and  12  non-armed 

':^\tZ ^^Tt^i:^^^^r^^t\^i  7««^j; :  V^.  *3  veseels,  with  866  gime     The 

through  the  medium  of  hU  consdenoe,  his  fTOlings,  imports  Of  Portugal,  in  1866,  amounted  to  26,- 

or  his  intellect,  it  was  unpossible  for  him  not  totSce  410,000  milreis ;  the  exports  to  17,290,000  ms. 

his  stand  as  the  unshaken  advocate  of  union,  and  of  The  movement  of  shippmg  in  1867  was  as  fol- 

the  mutual  steps  of  compromise  which  that  great  ob-  lows : 

ject  unquestionably  demanded.  *  nay.                          v«tNU  •nttnd.     tmwIi  fliaand. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of         roreiSJ^*^ 1'^  4*152 

1856,  at  Oinclnnati,  Mr.  Pierce,  though  a  can-  ^^ '  ' 

didate,  did  not  unite  the  suffVages  of  his  party.  Total 10,844  10,768 

and,  after  numerous  baUotings,  Mr.  Buchanan  The  railroads  in  operation  amounted,  in  1869, 

was  made  the  nommee.    Soon  after  the  close  to  96.5  geographical  miles, 

of  his  term  of  office,  President  Pierce  saUed  Portugal,  in  1869,  suffered  fW)m  serious  finan- 

for  Europe  with  his  wife,  whose .  health  had    -r^s „  ^  .^  _^ ; — ; — j—rn tt^ — 

K«««  «^-:!r., .!«.  :             ;i    •        xt     j     xu    i»xv  •  •  Por  a  Hat  of  Portuguese  colonies  In  Asia  and  Africa, 

been  seriously  iinpared  since  the  death  of  their  m  AmucAir  Askval^tqijotmdu.  for  1886. 
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cud  difUcuUm.   Tlrere  warn,  in  thebeffmiuiig  of  ties.   In  the  fleanon  of  Jannarj  21st,  the  depo- 

1809,  a  Urge  deficit  in  the  snnnsl  Imdget.  The  ties  were  informed  that  tiie  Cng  had  resolTed 

King  hiooMl^  in  his  speech  to  the  Cartes,  on  npon  retaining  his  Cabinet.    A  rojal  decree 

Jannaiy  2d,  admitted  that  the  difficolties  could  diss^^ed  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  ordered 

onlj  be  oreroome  by  good  order  in  the  admin-  a  new  aeanon  to  begin  on  Jfj^  4th.     To  alk- 

istrstion,  by  dindnntion  in  the  expenditure,  viate  the  financia]  preasore,  the  King  aasigned 

and  by  self-sacrifice.    It  is  stated  that,  for  ten  to  the  Treasmy  a  part  of  the  inoome  of  his 

years  past^  Portugal  has  been  spending  £4,-  fiunfl j,  bj  the  fbflowing  letter  to  the  Marqim 

200,000  a  year  on  an  income  of  £3,500,000  a  da  Bandeira,  the  Prime  Minister: 

year.    The  deficit  in  18fi6-*67  was  £1,117,482 ;  Ht  dbab  Mabqbu  :  The  Isto  admhdstntiTe  cnaia 

m  1867'-'68  it  was  £1,298,596.    Portugal  has  beuw  at  an  end,  and  while  vein  still  eeeapiedvith 

not  had  a  budget  without  a  deficit  for  thirty  thefnaIKMIq■eat^ol^whkhligWy  deseryeaiwi^ 

yea«^  The  «penditoe  has  mcreased  e^  gSSS  of*]lSSiS42^^^ 

year  during  that  pmod ;  the  revorae  has  been  ^„.  ^  deainms  to  be  the  fint  to  iont£a>iite  i 

8tatl0lUU7  donilg  tbtt  tlUM.    Tda  pnblto  debt  mnen  as  is  in  oar  power  to  iliwitiiUli  the  heavy  bsr- 

hMinereMed  from  £20,000,000  in  1864,  to  £47,-  dens  of  Um  Treasinr.    The  Qneen  prapoaes  to  eede 

000,000  In  1867.   In  addition  to  thi.,  the  Got-  ^^'SoS^  SS!^  t^J^^  ^  ^iL^^.'Z 

«m«y  t  W  «nbrailed  todf  wiUi  forrign  ^SS^^^TSf  oT^  S^  ST'^iSL^ 

Cl^talistS,  WDO  naa  camea  out  some  of  toe  year.   I  aaanre  yon  that,  whateyer  the  eirazmstancec, 

greatest  public  enterprises  in  PortugaL    The  the  coontry  iriU  find  me  and  the  royal  ftmDy  alwijs 

GoTemment  had  seized,  the  Southeastern  Siul-  rody  to  perfimn  our  ahare  in  hearing  the  bmdens  of 

way  ofPortugal,  which  measure  chiefly  affected  *^*  "'■'^  tuis«^.  «.  ♦«  k.  ^«««  .ww5««.»^i^ 

Britishinter^;  but  disputes  also  took  place  Beheye  me  to  he,  you»,  affections^ 

in  reference  to  the  Korthem  Riulway,  con-  -«  ,.^.  ,  ,.  .  .  ,  ^ 
structed  ahnost  exclusively  by  French  capitaL  Political  discontent  spread,  howerer,  and 
In  both  cases  the  capital  yielded  very  smaU  S^™«*^.  ?»  ■«"<^  disorders  m  the  capitaL 
returns,  and,  as  a  natural  conseqacoce,  great  The  financial  measures  were  not  w^  reoeiyed 
dissatisfaction  and  mutual  recrimination  en-  ^J  ^^  Chambers.  To  obviate  the  threntfiniDg 
sued.  This  went  to  such  an  extent  as  to  as-  outbreak  of  general  discontent,  a  new  nunisby 
rame  a  national  character  on  the  part  of  the  was  /ormed,  m  August,  under  the  Doke  of 
Portuguese,  and  successive  ministries,  althou^i  ^^i "  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
desirous  of  settling  the  pending  disputes,  were  ^^  ^«  Interior,  whose  accession  was  considered 
prevented  by  the  decided  opposition  of  the  »  pl^dge  for  an  honorable  arrang^ent  with 
Cortes.  The  question  of  the  Southeastern  *!"«  f<>reip  capitahsts.  Political  agitation  con- 
BaUway  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  two  min-  t>M«a»  however.  In  December,  a  miktarr 
istries,  the  Cortes  not  having  ratified  the  terms  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Dnke  of 
agreed  to  by  the  Government ;  the  dispute  lay  Saldanha,  and  Uie  pubhc  peace  was  diatorbcd 
in  reality  with  the  nation,  who  considered  that  at  Oporto.  In  the  night  of  December  lOth,  pis- 
their  honor  was  involved.  This  dispute  was,  «*^  "^^^  PO**»d  ^  **»*  »*«^«*»  ^  Liabon,  sum- 
however,  at  last  settled.  The  Government  took  monmg  thepeople  to  arms  m  the  name  of  a 
possessionoftherailwayfaidefaultof completion  wpubha  On  the  next  day  numerous  arrests 
of  the  company's  obHgations,  as  it  states,  and  "^^^  ™?1®?  ^^*  the  excitement  «pam  pamd 
assigned  a  sum  of  about  £620,000  as  compensa-  »^*y-  TJ*  ^^^'^  Cortes  aswmbhng  an  Jan- 
tion ;  not,  however,  as  a  right,  but  in  equity,  ?"T  6i  1870,  was  opent^  by  Kmg  Luix,  who, 
and  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Cortes.  The  m  his  speech,  referred  with  gratification  to  the 
public  feeling  was  very  much  excited  against  ^^  of  tranquUhty  which  now  existed  at 
the  Southeastern  Company  of  Portugal,  and  a  ^^^^  ^^  abroad,  and  promised  to  introduce 
laxge  portion  of  the  nation  repeatedly  urged  important  measures  of  reform  snd  eoonMny. 
confiscation.  The  trade  ofPortugal  had  faSen  Concerning  its  colonial  pohoy,  the  Pwrtu- 
off  greatly  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is  iy««®  Government  urformed  the  powers  of 
said  to  have  been  infinenoed  unfavorably  by  -^fT^PV^  \*«  detenmnation  to  abolish  oom- 
the  introduction  of  the  paper  currency  in  pletely  the  slave-toadem  aU  its  colonies,  which 
Brazil  where  a  'large  amount  of  Portuguese  ^•^  aocomphshed  by  a  royal  decree  on  Feb- 
capital  is  retained,  waiting  for  a  favorable  turn  S«7  26,  1869.  The  Portiigu^  Govenaor  of 
in  the  exchange.  Macao  issued,  m  regard  to  the  CkK>he  trade,  the 

The  Cortes  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  January,  following  procUmation  : 

The  candidate  of  the  opposition,  Mendez  Leal,  The  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Macao  and  Timor 

being  chosen  president,  the  ministers  resigned,  detennineB  aa  follows :  The  Portugueae  consul  in 

and  their  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  JJ?^  of  CaMao  Lima,  hsW  commumcated  to 

1^^^     Ti«*  *i>J^fiji^^Am  ^f  ♦!»*  «»:..;«4^».  «»....:  *his  Government,  by  a  dispatch  dated  the  Sd  of  Aa- 

T^f':,  Jr^^  ^t    .     X  ■ ..    ^^^  mmistry  mwii-  ^^  j^^,  the  hofrible  act  committed  by  a  fanner  in 

fested  their  adhesion  to  it  so  energetically,  that  Qie  snbm-bs  of  that  city  upon  for^-eight  Chinese  im- 

the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  assured  the  mimnts  who  had  been  transpoiied  to  that  conntry 

king  he  could  rely  upon  them  and  fearlessly  •«  laborers,  by  markiiig  them  with  a  red-hot  iron,  as 

chcwse  his  mmisters.    All  the  officers  of  the  J"  formerly  the  custom  with  AfHom  sIsym;  and 

wiv^^ov  uio  uuuwMMo.     .00*  Miv  w»MwtD  v»  w««  thst  fuTthermore  msuy  laboreTs,  Or  Chincse  oolonists, 

Parliament  resigned,  a  motion  against  their  ^ere  wandering  about  the  streets  of  that  city  solicit- 

election  having  been  made  by  forty-four  depn-  ing  the  charity  of  the  public,  having  been  abandoned 
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by  their  masten  when,  being  mutilated,  they  were  i. — ^plait  or  Binirioir  ov  ths  FBXSBTTiBiAir  ohuboh 

judged  useless  to  perform  the  serrioes  for  whioh  they  nr  thb  vkokd  nmu  or  AiaucA, 

W  oontnioted ;  i*  Jf  .*,>^«^^«».5J*;^  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
advice  of  the  council,  that,  fadmg  the  receipt  of  ^^^^  wo^be  promoted  by  the  healing  of  our  divS- 

?^^.^^!S?hu''^^???^^^  i°^»  ^^  ^  tte  tTo  bo^lTbeiS^e  saSi^S^^^ 

K  ^^^  *rJ5'i^^nf^{??h2  m^?»,1h^^            ^:  ^^'^  ^^  ««^«  constitution,  and  lich  recognising 

i?'^TS!st2?^'^?^SSKJ?«i»%rtH^^^            «f.^?'  the^er  as  a  sound  and  ortWox  body  ac&rdi^ 

his  Majesty  not  deterarini^  to  ^e  contrary,  the  foU  ^  ^^  principles  of  the  confession  common  to  both^ 

^^^,"^?r!!S°fcir,^^*ll'iritiL ^^  w  oannot%  jitifled  by  any  but  the  most  imperative 


m  some  re- 


>wmg  reraauona  siuut  oe  ooseryea ;  oannot  be  justified  by  any  but  the  mo 

1.  IJna  further  notice,  the  hcenses  conceded  by    ^^^^  in  malntainiL  MpaiS»7and, 

this  Government  to  open  emigration-houses  for  the  ^^   ^val  orgiSSonsrwr'are  now  clearly  of 

port  of  Cjilao,  Lima,  shaU  be  susoended.  ^^  opinion  that  the  reunion  of  those  bodies  ought,  as 

2.  Fnrthormore^ew  "hall  not  he  admitted  for  ex-  goon  as  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken,  to  be  ac- 

ammation  by  the  Supe^tendent  of  anigration,  amd  complished,  upon  the  basis  hereinafter  set  forth : 

there  ahftU  not  be  renatered  at  the  office  of  the  Pro-  ^^  ^he  PnAytorian  churches  fai  the  United  States 

curator  of  Chmese  AffMrs,  coi^racte  for  any  Chmese  ^f  America,  nabely,  that  whose  General  Assembly 

enugrants  or  ooloniata  destined  as  above  mentioned,  convened  in  the  Bnck  Church  in  the  dty  of  New 

On  August  8d  the  Ohambers  authorized  the  York,  on  the  aoth  day  of  Kay,  1869,  and  that  whose 

Government  to  grant  concessions  for  the  ea-  General  Assembly  met  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 

tablUhmeut  of  jmbmarine  telep.ph  lines  from  ^^^{^."Sd^SS  SZelSJ^SoteftSfbr- 

**^^J32S?i£!L^^'J^    x^*'^      ^x      «  t«™«  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pos- 

PRESBTTERIANS.  I.  Old  avd  New  School  aessing  all  the  legal  and  coiporato  rights  and  iK>wers 

Pbesbttkbiaks  of  thb  Ubitbd  States. — ^Both  pertaining  to  the  Church  previous  to  the  division  in 

the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  General  lM«,«nd  all  the  legal  and  corporate  rights  and  powers 

i^embUes  met  m  New  York  City  on  the  20^  ^f  UerrTshK"^^^ 

of   May.     Their  proceedings  throughout  had  gnd  ecclesiaatical  basis  of  our  common  standards : 

in  an  unusual  degree  a  relation  to  each  other,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall 


hers  of  both  bodies,  that  this  would  be  the  last  g^d  adopted  as  oontuning  the  system  of  doctrine 

occasion  on  which  they  would  meet  in  separate  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  government 

sessions,  and  that  they  were,  to  all  intents  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

and  purposes,  except  in  form,  one  body.     One  United  States,  shall  be  approved  as  containing  the 

newSynod  and  six  Presbyteries  from  the  ^^^^  T tlS  Tf^S^d  aJsS^iS^  shaU  submit  the 

were  represented  in  the  Old  School  General  fbroffoing  basis  to  ite  presbyteries,  which  shall  be 

Assembly.    Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  required  to  meet  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  October, 

Assembly,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  18W,  to  express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 

to   confer   with  a  simUar  committee  of  the  J{^®»  ^^  »  categorical  answer  to  the  foUowing  ques- 

New  School  on  the  subject  of  reunion.    The  Doyou  approve  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  bodies 

examination  of  the  votes  of  the  Presbyteries  now  claiming  the  name  and  righto  of  the  Ptesbvterian 

showed  that  only  a  very  ^mall  number  had  Church  int£e  United  States  of  America,  on  the  fol- 

unconditionally  approved  of  the  terms  of  re-  lowing  basis,  namely :  "  The  reunion  shall  be  effected 

^^i^^  ^\,Ia\^  Tioii  Kaam  aii-nf  <i/^w«i  ■hw  f>iA  n^T»  on  the  doctriiud  and  ecdesiastioal  basis  of  our  common 

union  which  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Gen-  ^^andaids :  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  NewTesta- 

era!  Assemblies  of  1868,  out  that  the  most  menta  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  word 

of  them  had  declared  in  favor  of  reunion  on  of  God.  and  the  only  infUSible  rule  of  fidth  and  prac- 

modifled  conditions.    On  the  seventh  day  of  tice ;  tne  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be 

the  session  (May  27th),  the  joint  committee  "^f^^y^'S?!^!?^  ^''^  ^^P'^i  •Sr^'^S^.^^  *^® 

_.axv^i         ^          •             ii.i.j-L  system  of  doctrine  tauirht  in  the  Holy  Senpturos : 

reported  the  plan  of  renmon  as  it  had  been  ^^  the  government  t^  discipline  of  the  Presbytel 

agreed  upon  in  conference.    It  was  adopted  by  rian  Church  in  the  United  Stotes  shall  be  approved 

a  vote  (including  absentees  who  afterward  re-  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  our  polity  I " 

corded  their  votes)  of  276  yeas  to  8  nays.    It  Each  presbytery  shatl,  before  the  1st  day  of  No- 

;«  ;«.  Aiii  aa  frkii/kwa  •  vcmber,  1809,  forward,  to  the  stated  cleric  of  the  Gen- 

isinmuasioiiows.                       .      ,,     ^  end  Assembly  with  which  it  is  connected,  a  statement 

The  Committee  of  Conference  appomted  bv  the  two  ^  itg  vote  on  the  said  basis  of  reunion. 

General  Assemblies  have  attended  to  the  duties  as-  4.  The  said  General  Assemblies  now  sitting  shall, 

signed  to  them,  and,  after  a  very  fj^  interchange  of  after  finishing  their  business,  ac(joum,  to  meet  in 

views,  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  guidance,  the  city  of  Wttsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second 

are  unanimous  in  recommending  to  the  Assemblies  Wednesday  of  November,  1869,  at  ll  o'clock  ▲.  k. 

for  their  consideration,  and,  if  they  see  fit^  their  adop-  If  the  two  Ctoneral  Assemblies  shall  then  find  and 

tion,  the  accompanying  three  papers,  to  wit :  declare  that  the  above-named  basis  of  reunion  has 

1.  Plan  of  Beunlon  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  been  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  presbyteries  con- 
the  United  Stetes  of  America ;  neoted  with  each  branch  of  the  Chureh,  then  the  same 

2.  Concurrent  Declarations  of  the  General  Assem-  shall  be  of  binding  force,  and  the  two  assemblies 
biles  of  1869 ;  and  shall  teke  action  accordingly. 

8.  Beoommendagonof  aday  of  prayer.  5.  The  said  General  Assemblies  shall  then  and  there 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  Chairman.  make  provision  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 

G.  If.  Musgnve,  C.  D.  Brake,          James  B.  Shaw,  sembly  of  the  united  Churdi  on  the  third  Thursday 

A.  G.  Hail,            Wm.  M.  Francis,    W.  Strong^  of  May.  1870.    The  moderators  of  the  two  present 

L.  H.  Atwater,      John  C.  Grior,        Daniel  ]&mes,  assemoiies  shall  Jointly  preside  at  the  said  Assembly 

Willis  Lord,          J.  F.  Steams,         Wm.  £.  Dodge,  of  1870,  until  another  moderator  is  chosen.    The 

H.  B.  Wilson,       B.  W.  Patterson,    J.  8.  Farrand,  moderator  of  the  Assembly  now  sitting  at  the  Brick 

Bobert  Carter,      S.  W.  Fisher,          J.  L.  Knight.  Church  aforesaid  shall,  if  present,  put  all  votes  and 

HuTBT  Day,  Secretory.  decide  questions  of  order ;  and  the  moderator  of  the 
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other  assembly  shall,  if  uresent.  preach  the  opening  10.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  du^  of  all  our 

sermon;  and  the  stated  clerks  or  the  present  Assem-  judicatories,  ministers,  and  people  in  the  united 

blies  shall  act  as  stated  clerks  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church,  to  study  the  things  wnicn  make  for  peaee, 

united  Church  until  a  stated  clerk  or  clerks  shall  and  to  guard  against  all  needless  and  offenaiye  refer- 

have  been  chosen  thereby:  and  no  commissioner  encestothecauses  that  have  divided  us;  and,  in  order 

shall  have  a  right  to  vote  or  deliberate  in  said  assem-  to  avoid  the  revival  of  past  issues  by  tho  oontinuanee 

bl^  until  his  name  shall  have  been  enrolled  by  the  of  any  usage,  in  eitiber  branch  of  the  Churchy  that  Las 

said  clerks,  and  his  commission  examined  and  filed  grown  out  of  former  conflicts,  it  is  eameetly  reeom- 

among  the  papers  of  the  Assembly.  mended  to  the  lower  judicatories  of  the  Church  th&t 

6.  Each  presbytery  of  the  separate  Churches  shall  they  conform  their  practice  in  relation  to  all  such 

be  entitled  to  the  same  representation  in  the  Assembly  usages,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  convictioBs 

of  the  united  Church  in  1870,  as  it  is  entitled  to  in  the  of  duty,  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Church  prior  ta 

Assembly  with  which  it  is  now  connected.  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  sepaimtion. 


n. — GOirOUXBSKT  DBOLA&ATXONS  OF  THB  OEinCBAL  AS-  Ul. — ^BBOOlOaBrDATIOV  OT  ▲  DAT  OF 

SX1CBLIX8  or  1869.  That  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom  nw  guids 

As  there  are  matters,  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  our  decisions,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Gresfc  H^  of 

the  Church  when  it  shall  nave  become  reunited,  which  the  Church  rest  upon  the  results  of  our  efforts  for 

will  manifestly  require  a<yustment  on  the  coming  reunion,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  churches 

together  of  two  bodies  which  have  so  long  acted  sep-  throughout  both  branches  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

arately,  and  concerning  some  of  which  matters  it  is  that  tney  observe  the  second  Sabbath  of  September, 

highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  previous  good  1869,  as  a  day  of  fervent  and  united  prayer  to  A\- 

understandine,  the  two  Assemblies  agree  to  adopt  the  mighty  Gk>d,  that  He  would  grant  unto  us  all  ^^  the 

A.1I — J —  j.n — *s *. .S.I x> ..  „     ^^..  .*  ,    „     ,  ,^.  /iL _._A  ^f  knowled^ 

the  newrek- 
to  keep^ 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

two  bodies  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing,  q„;*oK1«>  «^4-;^«.  ^^«  ^aV^n  ♦«  A^«nn«n<n:A««A 

in  the  united  body,  which  they  may  have  held  5l  ,,  ^^^^^^^  f^^l^^  ^^  ^^S^  ^^  communicate 

their  respective  connections,  up  to  the  consummation  ^"^  result  of  these  proceedings  to  the  iT^sby- 

of  the  union.  teries,  and  for  the  taking  and  reception  of  their 

2.  Imperfectly  organized  churches  are  counselled  votes  upon  them, 

and  exijected  to  become  thoroughly  Presbyterian,  as  xhe  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 

early  within  the  penod  of  five  years  as  may  be  per-  ^^«/w-  «.:♦!,  ^^:i«.  ^^^^i^^^^  ♦«  ^Jw>«i4^  -.,v^« 

mitted  by  the  higLst  interests  to  be  consulted ;  land  ^^^^^  "^^^^  similar  comnMttees  to  consult  upon 

no  other  such  churches  shall  be  hereafter  received.  ft  plan  of  remiion  of  all  FresDytenan  bodies,  as 

8.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbvteries  and  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia  '*  Union  Con- 

Svnods  should  be  adjusted  by  the  General  Assembly  yention  "  of  1867,  reported  progress.    The  sub- 

4  TM<£a^rd.  of  the  two  benches  of  the  t'  ^t""'^*'"  '^l*^  J^"  8onU.em  Presbyten.. 

Church  for  the  period  of  separation  should  be  pre-  Church  was  considered.   ^odenniteconclnsioD 

served,  and  held  as  making  up  the  one  historv  or  the  was  arrived  at,  since,  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 

Church;  and  no  rule ^r jpreoedent,  which  does  not  Soathem  people,  the  prospect  of  such  rennicA 

-.--J             J  v_v..i.  *.i-_i._ji.„  _i-..i^i_-_^  __                                             Assembly  reiter- 

a  more  favor- 


the  rights  of  property  founded  thereon.  able  time  would  come.    The  Board  of  Publica- 

5.  The  corporate  rights  now  held  by  the  two  tion  were  instract^  to  enter  npon  the  prepa- 
Qeneral  Assemblies,  and  by  the  Boards  and  Commit-  ration  of  books  in  the  Spanish  and  Portogue^ 
tee,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consolidated,  and  loncTuurea. 

applied  for  their  several  objects,  as  defined  by  law.  "*"6"«H5,*»-  ,  ^j.^u„4.; ^  xv 

6.  There  should  be  one  set  of  Committees  or  Boards  ^^®  increase  in  the  contributions  of  the 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  the  other  reli-  Church  was  reported  not  to  be  in  proportion 
gious  enterprises  or  the  Church,  which  the  churches  to  the  growth  in  the  wants  of  benevolent  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  susUm,  thoujjh  free  to  cast  missionary  enterprises.    Authority  was  given 

S  dofo  ""^"^  '^^'^"  "^  ^^^  ^"^^  for  the  preparation  of  a  statement  exhibiting 

7.  As'soon  as  practicable  aftertheunion  shall  have  to  each  Presbytery  and  Synod  the  propor- 
been  efibcted,  the  General  Assembly  should  recon-  tional  amount  which  it  seemed  desirable  it 
struct  and  consolidate  the  several  Permanent  Commit-  should  contribute.  Increased  interest  was  re- 
tees  and  Boards  which  now  belong  to  the  two  Assem-  reported  in  Sunday-schools,  baptisms,  benevo- 
bhes,  so  as  to  represent,  as  uu*  as  possible,  with  im-  ^J'^*"^^,  ."^  J  ^ii  ai.*!^  ^.,.-j-«  * 
partiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  tWo  bodies  ^^^<^^  missions,  and  m  all  things  tending  to 
constituting  the  united  Church.  the  increased  prosperity  and  spirituality  of  the 

8.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publication  Church.  Measures  were  taken  to  protect  the 
and  of  the  Publication  Committee  should  continue  to  property  interests  of  the  Church  aff&inst  ad- 

teS.tr  S}  STuSltif  ^S«»rJl1o*'re%K,^  '^.f  declBions  of  the  Kentucky  conrts,  which 

issues  and  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  united  Church,  fifO  to  place  tlie  churches  m  that  btate  under 

so  as  to  exclude  invidious  references  to  past  contro-  the  control  of  the  ^^  Declaration  and  Testimony 

versies.  Secession.''    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

9.  In  order  to  a  unifonn  svstem  of  ecclesiastical  gt^tes  is  to  be  appealed  to. 

supervision,  those  theological  seminaries  that   are         mV"  -n^JT ^/K?^^^:^  -us-aJ^^-  ^»«,^i^«  m 
now  under  Assembly  control  may,  if  their  boards        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Foreign  Missions  emnloys  S2 

of  direction  so  elect,  be  transferred  to  the  watch  and  missionaries,  18  ordamed  native  preachers,  10 

care  of  one  or  more  of  the  atyaoent  Synods ;  and  the  native  licentiates,  86  assistant  missionariea,  and 

other  seminaries  we  advised  to  introduce,  as  far  as  193  native  helpers.     The  number  of  churches 

may  be,  into  their  oonsututions,  the  principle  of  ^   ^    of  communicants,  1,833;  of  children  m 

synodical  or  Assembly  supervision;  m  which  case  Jf     j'  "   wxumuiiii.mii.0,  ^j";*"  »  1.*  1/^^17  J^ 

they  shall  be  entiUed  to  an  official  recognition  and  Sunday-schools,    7,400.       Two  new  uiiseions 

approbation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  have  been  established  among  the  Winnebago 
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and  the  Navijoe  Indians.    Twenty^siz  minis-  oombining  and  uniiVing  the  Evangelieol  denomina- 

tere    and    assistant   missionaries   have    been  tioM  in  support  of  tLe  wimnon  doctrmes  of  Chrijti- 

added  to  the  force.  .  Two  missionaries  have  ar&"^I2!i^1?di^?lX^^^^^^^^ 

died.    The  work  is  m  better  condition  than  these  denominAtlonB ;  and 

ever  before.  WherMt^  The  doctrinal  and  governmental  ajstem 

I^ew  School  General  AMembly.-^Yive  South-  of  the  Kefonned  Church  U  broad  and  cathoUc,  pre- 

this  body  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  JUaoUed.  That  the  Synod  hereby  appointo  a  com- 

to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  mittee  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders,  to  present, 

General  Assembly  on  the  attitude  of  the  re-  S.***  ^^]h  ^^®  highest  judicatories  and  assem- 

nnion  question.    In  the  mean  tune  tlie Jew  ^^.^an^LfcM 

School  portion  of  the  Joint  committee  of  thirteen  tion,  the  following  plan  of  a  National  Council  of  the 

of  the  previous  year's  Assemblies  reported  the  Evanfelioal  denominations  in  these  United  States : 

result  of  the  action  they  had  taken  toward  ob-  !•  Such  Council  shall  have  for  its  great  object  the 

taimngadecisive  vote  onthe  acceptance  of  the  ^^-r^^.^^^frPffl  STn^for  'Z  SSnSie  d^ 

terms  of  reunion.   The  Old  School  body  had  ex-  the  common  doctrines  and  ethics  of  the  Christian 

pressed  a  desire  for  a  modification  of  the  first  Church,  whose  one  head  is  the  Lord  Jesus, 

article  of  the  basis,  but  too  late  to  be  acted  on  2*  That  its  powers  shall  bo  simplv  advisory,  and 

bv  the  Nfew  School  Assembly  of  1868.   In  pur-  ^  exercised,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assaiHng  what 

c^t.n^A  r^^  ¥\*\a  ^^'^•^t^cA^^    i.rv«.A^A.    ^«»^  ^*  Miy  denommation  represented  therein  may  regard  as 

f  u*^f;,  Q  Z^^^  ^^^^^^  however,  l^y  of  ne^ggary  for  its  welfare,  but  to  secure  co^rt  of 

the  Old  School  Presbyteries  were  voting  for  re-  action  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  diminish- 

nnion  on  the  basis  of  *'  the  standards  pure  and  ing  sectarian  rividries  and  oppositions. 

simple,"  which  was  a  different  question  from  ».  Such  Council,  when  convened,  may  consider  and 

the   one   that  was  before  the  New  School  recommend  such  general  measures  as  mav  tend  to 

•n      1 L    •            rri.                *i.x         1       i.u       Lx  Rive  expression  to  the  proper  and  essential  unity  of 

Presbyteries.       The  committee  aho  thought  2u  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  this 

Uiat    the  plan    of   reunion   would  be    more  or  other  lands,  and  draw  them  closer  together  in  ag- 

acceptable  to  the  New  School  Presbyteries,  if  f^essive  labors  to  bring  the  whole  world  into  subjec- 

the  tenth  article,  permitting  the  examination  ^^/^  tS/"^*^'  ,,  ^.nv      ji     ..jvj        j 

^^  *«iS«>;ofAM   »y>Sn»  A.«««»^^^  i>»<wi1v«k|.a»«.  4.^  4.  The  Council  shall  be  a  delegated  body,  and  may 

of  ministers  going  from  one  Presbytery  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  represenUtives^three  ministers  anS 

another,  were  omitted.     They  have  therefore  two  laymen— from  each  Evangelical  denomination, 

recommended  that  the  Presbyteries,  besides  acceding  to  this  recommendation,  but  no  denomina- 

Toting  on  the  basis  itself,  should  express  their  tion,  as  such,  shall  be  held  responsible  in  any  legis- 

assent  to  the  Old  School  amendment,  and  to  J^^^end"*^                    Council  may  choose  to  reo- 

the  omission  of  the  tenth  article,  so  that  the  ^^^The  Council  shall  meet,  provided  the  higher 

General  Assemblies  might  have  light  sufficient  judicatories  and  assemblies  o?  sister  churches  accede 

to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  subject  without  to  this  suggestion,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October, 

remanding  it  to  the  Presbyteries.  "®^i^2  *^®  f'l^^  ?®^  ^^^i.**i^  °'i^^®^  ^  "*»  ^" 

One   hundred    Presbyteries    had  voted  in  the  Reformed  Church  on  Washington  Square. 

favor  of  reunion  on  Uie  basis  as  it  was  sent  to  Favorable  action  was  taken  on  this  invita- 

them,  and  four  had  declared  against  it.    A  tion  in  both  Greneral  Assemblies.    Both  bodies 

large    number   had   favored   the    suggested  made  the  Pope^s  invitation  to  Protestants  to 

amendments,  and  some  had  added  supplemen-  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 

tary  conditions  and  amendments  of  tneir  own  the  proper  reply  to  be  made  to  it,  subjects 

proposing.  for  the  consideration  of  speciid  committees. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  session  (May  27th)  In  accordance  with  resolutions  subsequently 

the  report   of  the   ioint  committee  (of  five  adopted   by   both  General   Assemblies,  the 

from  each  branch,  who  were  appointed  on  the  moderators  of  both  drew  up  a  joint  reply  to 

first  day)  was  received  and  adopted  unani-  the  papal  letter  of  invitation,  stating  the  differ- 

mously.    It  is  given  above.  ences  which  separate  the  Protestant  Churches 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome.    Among  the  visit- 

frora  a  committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  ing  delegations  who  were  received  by  the  two 

1868  of  the  Reformed  Church.    It  had  been  bodies,  that  of  Protestants  from  Bohemia  de- 

unanimously  adopted  by  that  body.  serves  to  be  stated. 

wATioKAL  oocjroiL  OF  ivA2f  oELioAL  cHTOOHis.  ^^^  RattJUatton  of  the  Plan  of  Reunion.-^ 

Whereoi,  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  oonildes  Pursuant  to  the  terms  on  which  they  had 

to  the  General  Synod  the  duty  of  "rejpiUting  and  adjourned  from  New  York,  the  two  General 

maintaining  a  friendly  correspondence  with  thebigh'  Assemblies  met  at  Pittsburg  on  the  10th  of 

est  judicatories  or  assemblies  of  other  religious  de-  November.    Reports  were  read  in  the  New 

^°„"r?;r^^/e;;iS'l^^t:lFehra^"c?l^d  school  Genera?  Assembly  from  all  the  Preshy- 

to  maintain  sound  doctrine,  preventing  conflicting  tones,  numbermg  118.     All  but  three  were  m 

regulations  relative  to  persons  under  censure  of  the  favor  of  the  plan  of  reunion.     In  the  Old 

judicatories  of  either  denomination,  and  to  produce  School  Genertu  Assembly,  report  was  made 

concert  and  harmony  in  their  rey>e<rtive  proceedings  ^Ymt  all  the  Presbyteries  but  twelve  had  re- 

to  promote  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion;"  and  ,   ,    .^    .,^   ^i,^-i.««^   xu^   «^„«;«,.      rw« 

Whertoi,  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  dynod  that  fponded  to  the  overture  for  reunion.    One 

wholesome  fraternal  measures  may  be  aaopted  for  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Presbyteries  had 
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voted  in  the  affitmstive  sad  three  in  the  negar- 
tive.  Fiilf -eight  Presbj^eriea  had  roteA  iman- 
imouslj  in  favor  of  rennion.  A  report  was 
then  adopted  in  boOi  General  Awemhliea, 
declaring  tlie  basis  of  reonion  ratified  by  the 
votes  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Pr^bj- 
teries  of  both  branches  of  the  Chnroh,  and 
that  it  be  of  practical  force.  The  report  pro- 
vided for  the  appctotment  of  a  oommittee  of 
five  from  each  branch  of  the  Chnrch,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Boards 
and  Oommittaes,  and  report,  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Chnroh  next  to  be  held,  what 
changes  are  neoessarf.  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  another  Joint  committee  of 
ten  (five  from  each  GenertJ  Assembly),  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  united 
uhnrch  a  proper  acljastnient  of  boondaries  of 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  a  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, and  other  measnres  of  adaptation  to 
the  different  ciroomstances  of  the  united 
Church.  Ceremonies  appropriAte  to  the  con- 
snfflmation  of  the  reonion  were  celebrated  in 
imposing  style  in  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
General  Assemblies,  wnioh  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  Kovemher,  and  signalized  the  closing 
proceedings  of  boU)  Assemblies. 
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Number  of  Synods,  2T ;  of  Presbyteries,  148 ; 
of  licentiatoa,  IBT;  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, .  STfl ;  of  licensnres,  66 ;  of  ordinations, 
98;  of  installatjons,  172;  of  charchee  organ- 
ized, G6;  of  members  added,  27,171;  of  bap- 
tisms, 1G,G00 ;  of  persons  in  Sander-schools, 
389,889. 

Contributions;  for  Congregational  purposes, 
$3,180,102;  for  the  Boards,  1868,678;  for  dis- 
abled ministers,  $37,196;  for  miscellaneoas 
purposes,  $397,893;  for  the  freedmen,  $27,- 
810;  for  the  contingent  fimd,  $16,706;  whole 
amount,  $4,626,281. 


Nnmberof PreHbyteriea,llS;  ofllc^tiiKs, 
116 ;  of  candidates,  803  ;  of  bi^tiams,  8,2)6; 
of  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  192,264. 

Fundi. — Home  missions,  $142,877;  fordfi 
missions,  $116,864;  edaoation,  $29,492;  pub- 
lication, $14,491 ;  chnrch  ereotion,  4S,01S; 
ministerial  relie£  $18,986;  freedmen,  |12.GM; 
General  Assembly,  $13,9^8.48 ;  oongregatioul, 
$2,886,940 ;  miaoellaneoas,  $8«8,9&2. 

II.  UBiTBn  Ain>  Bbpobukd  "PaxeaTtausi. 
—The  General  Assembly  of  the  UniUd  Pra- 
hyterian  Chweh  met  at  Monmontb,  HL,  on  thi 
26th  of  May.  A  rMKtrt  was  rendered  resp«ct- 
ing  the  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Anodttc 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Sonth.  The 
United  Presbyterian  oommisnoiier  had  bma 
well  received,  but  die  Associate  Refbrmed  Sp- 
ed decided  it  was  not  at  present  expedient  to 
establish  a  corre^>ondence  between  the  two 
churches.  Upon  this  showing,  tlie  QeDenl 
Assembly  resolved  that  another  oomminioDK' 
should  not  be  apprinted  until  the  other  bolr 
should  eiprees  ite  readiness  to  enter  into  wr- 
respondenoe.  The  oommittee  for  confcKoce 
witii  representatives  of  other  PresbyUriu 
bodies  on  the  sabject  of  nnion  reported  Uut 
insnperable  difficulties  seemed  to  exist  at  w» 
ent  in  the  way  of  nnion,  the  chief  of  whidi 
grew  out  of  the  diveruty  of  views  that  prsTBil 
on  the  subject  of  psalmody.  The  Assemblf 
acknowledged,  by  resolution,  the    Christim 

Sirit,  and  particolarly  the  increasing  r^ard. 
own  for  the  distinctive  principles  of  its  oid 
chnroh  by  the  Old  School  and  New  Scbool 
churches,  and  continued  the  committee,  while 
it  declined  to  modify  its  views  on  p8almod.r. 
The  Assembly,  having  been  called  npon,  on  w- 
peal,  to  abjudicate  in  a  case  where  a  cburco- 
member  had  married  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
determined  to  ^ve  the  Church  an  opportniiitf 
to  moke  a  ftill  ezpression  on  the  sabject.  Ai 
orertnre  was  therefore  prepared,  coUing  for  i 
vote,  whether  the  declaration  in  the  Wertmin- 
ster  Confession — "the  man  may  not  marry  anf 
of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  be 
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may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  hns-  for  its  end  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Chris- 

band^s  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  tian  religion. 

own  " — should  be  repealed.  The  joint  committee  from  the  United  Pres- 

The  Assembly  reviewed  the  testimony  of  the  bjterian  General  Assembly  and  the  Reformed 

Ohurch  against  secret  societies.    A  vote  of  Presbyterian  General  Synod  met  in  Pittsburg, 

thanks  was  offered  to  his  Highness  the  Maha-  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  agreed  up- 

rig  ah  Duleep  Singh,  for  the  interest  which  he  on  the  following  plan  for  the  union  of  those 

lias  taken  in  the  missions  of  the  Ohurch.    The  two  bodies : 

progress  of  the  China  mission  is  impeded  by  Whertoiy  An  onranio  union  between  the  General 
the  death  of  Mrs.  McKelvey,  and  the  purpose  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
of  Mr.  Kevin  to  return  to  this  country  for  JJlf  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
I.;..  Ka«ui«  ti>a  a  <»>a«»1v1«.  .a<./x1»a^  +0.  «»uv»  Cnmrcn  is  most  desirable  and  of  the  utmost  impor- 
his  health.  The  A^embly  resolved  to  with-  unoe  to  the  maintenance  and  more  general  diffusion 
draw  its  force  trom  that  neia,  unless  Mr.  ^evm  of  the  principles  which  are  held  in  common:  there- 
should  announce  his  firm  purpose  to  return,  in  fore 
which  case  it  is  pledged  to  sustain  him.  Reaoltedy  That  these  churches  agree  to  form  an  or- 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  United  Fan^c.^nioii  ^^,.*'^*'u^*^*?.  ^^  *^®  principles  embraced 

T»     ^  _:     .      T^P     « •»"«  owwwio  w^  V*  i.**v  w  '^^  1^^  in  their  respective  "  Testimonies/'  and  the  other  sub- 

Presbytenan  Ohurch :  Number  of  pastors,  401 ;  ordinate  standards  which  they  hold  in  common, 

without  charge,  164;  licentiates,  43;  students  Betolved,  That  these  churches,  when  united,  shall 

of  theology,  45 ;  congregations,  726 ;  mission  be  <udled  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  consisting 

stations,   44;    members,    65,624;  increase  by  of  the  Reformepresbytenan  Chureh  and  the  Urn 

««^ft»3!>«    yi  101  .    ix«.  ^A«f:A»«4>I    Q  oAQ  .    aI.  Presbytenan  Churches,  and  that  the  United  Supreme 

profession,  4,121 ;   by  certificate,  8  958;   de-  j^dicitofy  of  the  United  Chuwh  shall  be  called 

crease,  5,059;  infant   baptisms,  4,171;   adult  the  "  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

baptisms,  504 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  555 ;  Churoh  of  North  America." 

teachers  employed,    6,068;  scholars,   43,806;  iZwo^f^rf,  That  the  different  boards  and  institutions 

«>Btribntions  by  Sjmday-schoola,  $19,188.  S$i**ni'^f^'^lSl?:fvrthfl^toMr'1id? 

The  total  of  contributions  to  the  Boards  was  ^  retam  all  their  corporate  or  other  rights  and  privi- 

$138,588,  or  $21,000  less  than  the  previous  leges,  untU  the  interests  of  the  Chur^  shall  require 

year.     The  amount  paid  to  pastors  was  $318,-  a  change. 

374.     The  receipts  for  home  missions  were  The  Synod  of  the  Etformed  PredbyUrian 

$35,270.72 ;  seventy-nine  missionaries  are  em-  Church  (O.  S.),  which  met  at  Newburg,  K.  Y., 

ployed  in  this  work.     The  missions  to  the  on  the  26th  of  May,  adopted  a  resolution,  de- 

freedmen  have  2,834  pupils  in  day-schools,  and  ploring  the  irreligious  character  of  the  Gov- 

2,821  in  Sunday-schools.     The  receipts  for  emment  of  the  United  States.  It  declared  that 

foreign  missions  were  $50,624.52.    There  are  irreligion  found  expression  in  the  Constitution 

five  missions — in  Syria,  India,  Egypt,  China,  of  the  United  States,  that  fundamental  law 

and  Italy — with  11  stations  and  33  out-stations,  leaving  the  Government,  which  establishes  it, 

with  a  missionary  force  of  26  Americans  and  '*  destitute  of  all  constitutional  warrant  for 

seventy  natives.  There  are  40  mission-schools,  worshipping  God,  and  with  no  constitutional 

with  about  1,080  scholars.  obligation  to  abstain  from  violating  His  law.^' 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111.,  has  368  It  assumed  that  such  a  Constitution  could  not 

students.    Westminster  College  is  also  sup-  be  accepted  and  approved  by  a  Christian  people 

ported  by  this  Churoh.  without  sin,  and  tnat  it  was  a  duty  of  citizens 

The  General  Synod  of  the  R^ormed  PrM-  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  a  government  thus 

hyttrian  Ohttreh  met  at  CedarviUe,  O.,  on  the  constituted.    It  concluded  by  approval  of  the 

19th  of  May.    The  action  of  the  previous  Gen-  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Christians  of 

eral  Synod  in  the  case  of  George  H.  Stuart  was  all  denominations  ^^  in  behalf  of  certain  proposed 

reaffirmed  by  the  action  of  the  Synod  toward  amendments  to  the  national  Constitution.'' 

certain  Presbyteries.     A  Philadelphia  Pres-  The  Synod  established  a  fund  for  the  benefit 

bytery,  which  had  protested  against  the  action  of  superannuated  ministers  and  the  needy  fam- 

toward  Mr.  Stuart,  was  not  recognized,  and  ilies  of  deceased  ministers ;  determined  to  es* 

another  Presbytery  was  declared  in  its  place,  tablish  a  new  missionary  post  at  Killis,  in  Syria ; 

The  Presbytery  of  Alleghany,  which  had  also  to  cooperate  with  the  Synod  of  Ireland  in 

offered  a  protest,  was  pronounced  out  of  the  the  foreign  missionary  field ;  and  to  continue 

oommonion  of  ^e  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work  among  the 

of  Sahamnpur, -in  India,  was  declared  in  sece»>>  freedmen  in  Washington.     The  educational 

sion  for  having  suspended  relations  with  the  interests  of  this  Church  are  represented  by  a 

General  Synod,  in  consequence  of  disapproval  theological  seminary,  and  Northwood  College, 

of  its  action  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stuart  ISTever-  in  Ohio,  where  colored  students  are  educated, 

theleea^  the  Synod  took  measures  to  retain  its  It  also  cooperates  with  the  trustees  of  Mon- 

hold  on  the  mission  at  Saharunpur.    The  com-  mouth  College.   The  Synod  declined  to  partici- 

mission  for  the  arrangement  of  terras  of  union  pate  in  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical 

With  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  reported  Churches,  which  was  called  by  the  Beu>rmod 

substantially  the  basis  which  is  given  below,  Churoh. 

and  was  continned.  The  Synod  reiterated  its  III.  Cuhbebland  Pbksbttkbiaks. — ^The  Gen- 
approval  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  eral  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  has  Church  met  at  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  May 
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20th.  The  principal  feature  of  the  sessioii  waa  the  colored  people  was  finallj  adopted.  I: 
the  conaideration  of  commiuucatioiiii  from  a  contemplates,  **  for  the  present,  separate,  par- 
convention  of  colored  ministers  of  the  denom-  ticolar  churches,  with  their  own  deacons  tsd 
ination,  which  met  at  the  same  time.  The  oh-  elders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instmction  by  in 
Ject  of  the  latter  was  to  consult  upon  the  educated  white  ministrj,  until  thej  can  pro^t 
means  of  organizing  and  strengthening  the  their  abilitj  to  produce  a  competent  ministrr 
Church  among  the  colored  people.  The  con-  of  their  own.'*  It  provides,  with  the  con6«£t 
vention,  among  other  things,  asked  that  the  of  the  colored  people  concerned,  for  the  eeul- 
Synod  be  authorized  to  create  presbyteries  of  lishroent  of  separate  colored  chnr^es;,  to  be 
colored  ministers,  and  that  provision  be  made  united  with  adjacent  white  churches  under  i 
for  the  organization  of  a  sjnod  of  colored  min-  common  pastorate ;  they  are  to  elect  deaooc; 
isters,  when  the  requisite  number  of  presby-  and  ruling  elders,  and  to  be  represented  in  the 
teries  shall  have  b^n  formed.  The  nrst  re-  upner  courts  by  the  pastors  in  charge  of  theic 
quest  was  referred  to  the  synods,  and  the  second  ana  by  the  ruling  elders  of  the  white  chnrriits 
was  laid  over  until  an  occasion  shonld  arise  to  with  which  they  are  associated,  *'*  nntil  thej 
decide  upon  it.  The  convention  also  sought  are  sufficiently  educated  to  warrant  their  be- 
assistance  in  building  and  furnishing  churches  coming  independent^  Where  no  white  church- 
for  colored  congre^tions ;  and  asked  that  a  es  are  accessible,  evangelists  may  estabM 
plan  be  devised  by  which  colored  ministers  colored  mission  churches,  and  preside  orer  their 
could  receive  theological  instruction.  The  mat-  sessions  in  admitting  members  and  exerci^iu 
tor  of  help  in  buildiog  churches  was  commended  discipline.  Suitable  colored  men  msj  he  made 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  colored  ministers  ezhorters,  under  the  direction  of  pastors  or 
were  invited  to  select  a  location  for  a  theo-  evangelists,  and,  where  colored  candidates  are 
logical  institution,  and  measures  were  taken  to  able  to  stand  examination,  they  may  be  licenced 
cooperate  with  them  in  establishing  it.  It  was  and  installed  over  colored  churches,  either  stiT 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  it  would  be  for  tBe  holding  their  connection  with  the  white  church- 
best  for  the  ministers  of  the  two  races  to  meet  es,  or  ecclesiastically  separated  from  theoL 
in  separate  judicatures.  The  Assembly  advised  The  plan  provides  for  the  appointment  of  sj- 
against  establishing  new  schoola  of  a  higher  nodical  committees  to  carry  it  into  effect  and 
grade  than  a  preparatory,  recommendmg  that  advises  that  assistance  be  rendered  c<4ored 
advanced  scholars  be  directed  to  the  institutions  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  enconragemect 
already  established.  On  account  of  defects  in  be  given  colored  Sunday-schools.  The  report 
the  returns,  no  report  of  statistiC'S  has  been  on  foreign  missions  was  very  favorable.  The 
rendered.  The  number  of  colored  ministers  subject  of  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Southern 
is  computed  at  58.  Cumberland  University  has  people  who  have  emigrated  to  Brazil,  and 
17  teachers  and  758  students,  including  those  contingently,  of  the  propagation  of  the  Go<^peI 
in  the  preparatory  departments.  New  depart-  in  that  region,  was  referred  to  the  missionair 
ments  have  been  organized,  and  tlie  library  committee,  with  instructions  to  take  snch  action 
has  been  very  much  enriched.  McGree  College  upon  it  as  they  should  think  proper.  Ap- 
Hission  has  190  students.  Other  institutions  proval  was  rendered  of  evangelistic  work,  and 
are  reported  prosperous.  A  theological  de-  recommendation  made  of  efforts  to  increase 
partment  is  to  be  established  at  ^*  Camp  Blake,"  the  measure  of  its  influence.  An  efTort  will  be 
where  fifty-three  students  have  already  been  made  to  raise  the  minimum  of  pastors^  salaries 
cared  for.  It  has  been  offered  the  theological  (last  year  $600)  to  $750.  Reports  of  evangelis- 
library  of  the  late  Br.  Murdoch,  of  Yale  Col-  tic  labors,  from  18  of  the  47  presbyteries  con- 
lege.  The  Board  of  Publication  (capital  $6,-  nected  with  the  General  Assembly,  showed 
989.91)  has  issued  nearly  25, 00^  volumes.  Its  good  results.  All  the  interests  of  the  Church 
receipts  for  the  year -were  $9,807.  were  represented  as  in  a  flourishing  oondition. 
I\ .  SonTHEBN  Tbesbttbbian  Chxtbch. — ^The  Among  the  new  presbyteries  reported  was  that 
Generd  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Central  Ohio,  which  is  connected  with  the 
in  the  United  States  (Southern  branch)  met  at  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  on  *the  20th  of  Hay.    The  Rev.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in 

Stuart  Robinson,  who  has  been  conspicuous  for  18  presbyteries' is  about  8,000. 

several  years  past  by  his  participation  in  the  The  receipts  of  the  sustentation  fhnd  were 

^^Declaration  and  Testimony^*  movement  in  $81,708.60,  from  652  contributing  churches. 

Kentucky,  was  chosen  moderator.    A  promi-  All  the  funds  show  increase — in  receipts  and 

nent  subject  of  attention  related  to  the  work  in  the  number  of  contributing  churches — over 

among  the  freedmen.    The  committee,  who  the  previous  year. 

had  been  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  Tne  cash  receipts  of  the  publication  fund 

Northern  Church,  reporting  thi<t  their  corre-  were  $29,746.20;  assets  over  and  above  liabil- 

spondence  had  developed  no  practical  plan  of  ities,  $86,819.74.   Pages  printed,  17,833,500. 

cooperation  in  this  work,  the  Assembly  deter-  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  reports  4 

mined,  on  the  motion  of  the  committee,  that  it  teachers  and  26  students,  and  the  theological 

was  **  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  contem-  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  26  students.   The 

plating  the  proposed  concert  of  action.^^    A  library  of  the  former  contains  5,800,  and  that 

general  and  uniform  plan  of  operations  among  of  the  latter,  18,117  volumes. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  lets  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  561,872 : 

sions  for  11  months  were  over  $20,000.    The  total  population  of  towns,  7,456,850. 

missionary  force  will  consist  of  16  missionaries,  The  Prussian  Diet,  sitting  in  the  beginning 

and  14  assistants,  including  women  and  native  of  1869,  was  closed  on  March  6th,  by  a  speech 

lielpers.    The  missions  are,  to  the  Ghoctaws.  from  the  throne,  read  by  Count  Bismarck,  in 

in  iBrazil,  China,  and  Italy.     There  Is  a  boys'  which  the  results  of  the  Diet's  deliberations 

and  girls^  school  at  Hanchow,  China.  and  enactments,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Education  Prussian  Government,  are  expressed  as  fol- 

wcre $11,548.71;  expenses,  $12,211.28.    There  lows: 

were  83  applicants  for  aid.     Students  for  the  T^e  Government  can  assert  that  it  has  succeeded 

nunistry,  245,    Contributions  were  reported  to  in  reconciling  opinions  which,  though  contradictory, 

Davidson,  Stewart,  Kings,  and  Hampton  Bid-  were  equally  to  do  respected,  and  that  it  has,  in  fact, 

nev  Colleges,  and  to  Columbia  Theological  8em-  triumphed  over  one  of  the  difficulties  inseparable 

in^y.     The  whole  contribution  of  the  Church  {rom  parliamentary,  existence  in  <»rrying  a  measure 

X        1       X'                   A!       !lv       Aoo /%rt^  wmoh  ffives  decisive  evidence  of  our  protrress  in 

to  education  was  not  less  than  $88,000,  constitutional  development. 

PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.     King,  After  carefully  examining  the  budget  passed  by  the 

"Wilhelm  I.,  bom  March  22,  1797 ;  succeeded  Diet,  the  Government  of  his  Mi^es^  sanctions  it 

his  brother  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  on  Febru-  ahnost  without  alteration,  and  the  Government  has 

ary  2    1861     Heir-apparent,  Friedrich  WU-  fjl^^  ^J^^^rl'^^'?' "«~"^  ^^^ ««"- 

helm,  born  October  18,  1881.     The  mmistry.  The  Government  will  proceed  with  conscientious 

in  1868,  consbted  of  the  following  members :  solicitude  and  economy  with  the  regulation  of  the 

Count  Otto  von  Bismarck-Schdnhansen,  Presi-  budget,  and  will  take  as  the  basis  of  the  next  flnan- 

dency  and  Foreign  Affau-s  (appointed  in  1862) ;  l'"^  P~r^^"  ^^  necessitj  of  r^sublishing  the 

-r>       "^ J       TT     Ji.  T?-^  *^*^     /ioaa\     n  ''  balance  between  reoeipts  and  expenditures. 

Baron  von  der  Heydt^mance  (1866) ;  Gen-  The  Government  expresses  to  you  the  thanks  of 

eral  Dr.   von  Boon,    War  (1869)   and  Navy  his  Majesty  for  the  attention  you  have  devoted  to 

(1861) ;    £L  Count  von  Itzenplitz,  Commerce  the  law  regulating  the  difficulties  pending  between 

and  Public  Works  (1862);  Dr.  von  Mtlhler,  the  state  and  the  town  of  E^ldbrt,  and  which^ 

Tr^.M,i.:*«     Tn<i>~n/%4.;^n      a**^    ir^/ifAAi     aa!u:»I  sequently,  has  enabled  the  Government  to  settle  that 

^oi2l"PV       V  °i^*^T^*.       .T.^      v^    ^Bi?  imftterii'oonformity  to  the  paternal  sentiments  Of 

(1862)  ;  Leonhard,  Justice  (December,  1867) ;  hig  Migesty,  and  in  an  amicable  manner. 

Yon  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862) ;  F.  A.  Count  The  proposals  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 

zu  Enlenbnrg,  Interior  (1862).     Ambassador  judicial  fhnctions,  and  for  the  introduction  of  ju- 

of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  George  Ban-  ^^^  unifonmty  throughout  all  parte  of  the  mon- 

croft  (1867);  Prussian  ambassador  in  Washing-  Jj^J^U«7'           ^     ^  ^^            ^ 

ton.  Baron  von  Gerolt.  So  far  as  concerns  the  ulterior  reforms  which  it  is 

The  area  of  Prussia,  inclusive  of  the  new  equally  desirable  to  cany  out,  the  Government  be- 

territory  acquired  in  1866,  and  of  the  duchy  of  l^^^es  that  it  can  calculate  upon  the  realiiation  of  a 

Lauenbnrg,\  136  806  square  mUes.  The  total  *'?S2L"°t^^r^^-t.„t  effort.,  It  h»  been  po.- 
population,  accordmg  to  the  census  of  Decem-  Bi|,ie  to  introduce  notable  ameliorations  in  the  legis- 
ber  8,  1867,  was  24,048,296.  This  includes  lation  for  isolated  provinces. 
18,228  soldiers  who  at  that  time  were  located  The  desire  of  the  Government  to  talce  into  con- 
in  the  other  States  of  the  North-German  Con-  "deration  the  wishes  of  these  provinces,  and  at  the 
f^A^^^*:^^  TUr.  ^^.v»i»4-:»»  ^fi  yv««v  ^^  *i.«  same  tmie  the  general  public  mterest,  has  met  with 
federation.  The  population  of  each  of  the  ^he  warm  support  of  the  two  Chambera  of  the  Diet, 
old  provmces,  and  of  the  new  territories,  in  if  the  discussions  on  public  instruction  have  not 
1867,  was,  according  to  the  official  census,  as  been  productive  of  any  definite  result,  the  Gk>vem- 
foUows :  ment  will  from  that  fact  discover  a  motive  more 

OLD  pBovmoBS.  ^^7  ^  utilize  the  time  until  next  session,  in  thor- 

Pmssla *. ....  8  090  960  ougnly  elucidating  the  question,  so  as  to  be  in  aposi- 

Posen.  .*,'.'.*.'..*.*.,'.'..*,'.'.'.'  !!*.!!!!!!  i'sst'ssS  ^^^  ^  ^y  •  more  complete  scheme  before  the  Diet. 

Brandenbunr!!!!'.!!!'. ''!.'*!'.!'.'  2'716'o22  ^^  ^^  ••  concerns  the  development  of  our  cor- 

Pomerania.r.'.V. v.*. !!.'!'. !'.**!!!.'!  1*445*685  porative  institutions,  the  Government  has  not  yet 

Silesia        ••••••••••••• «'585'752  oeen  able  to  present  ihe  complete  proposition  to  the 

Saxonv 2*067 '066  Diet,  but  the  preliminary  confidential  discussions 

Westphkiu.'.'.'.*.'.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.' ;;;;;;;:;  i;707;726  7^??  have  been  deemed  necessary,  while  consider- 

Bhine  provinces 8  456  868  ^^,V^fJ^^^^^  ^f  **^  question,  and  the  manifold 

HohenJoUem 64  682  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  satisfactory  solution. 

jo^                                                        I  Y4d  justify  the  hope  that  an  understanding  upon  it  wm 

"  * ' ' '  DC  arrived  at  which  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 

Hanover "'::.'"^'T l,«87,68r  '"'•"'*•  "^  *•  ~"^- 

Schleswie-Holsteln 981 ,718  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  good  under- 

^ssen-Nassau ^'^IH^  standmg  between  the  Prussian  Government  and 

GaS^M^ouiideif'theidii^oi:      181228  the  deputies,  the  financial  question  continued 

,  to  be  agitated  with  a  degree  of  animosity,  es- 

Total 24,039,548  pecially  when  Count  Bismarck  retired  for  the 

The  population  of  towns  of  more  than  2,000  summer,  ostensibly  to  restore  his  health,  and 
inhabitants  is  6,894,478 ;  of  towns  and  ham-  when  the  administration  was  intrusted  to 
Count  Eulenbnrg  and  Von  MtLhler,  who  were 

ti''®';."*^"****^*^')*'.®  relWoos  denominatfons,  of  the  regarded  as  uncompromising  reactionists, 

nationalities,  and  of  industrx,  dm  Amxhioan  Akitual  *^6"*««^  "''  ««vvuap*v,«*o«ik  ^«^   v»*».,wo. 

CTCLop^aoiA  for  1868.  A  new  session  of  the  Piet  was  opened, 
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October  6th^  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  person,  making   410,000   soldiers   in  all.    To    these 

He  said  that  an  unavoidable  deficit  in  the  shonid  be   added   the   Federal   contdngenta, 

finances  rendered  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes  which  are  as  follows:  Saxony,  29  battaliona, 

necessary,  and  announced  that  reforms  would  24  squadrons,  96  batteries,  and  6  guns ;  BnuL»- 

be  introduced,  placing  the  eastern  provinces  wick,  3  battalions,  4  squadrons  and  6  gons; 

on  a  basis  of  self-government,  and  that  new  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  1  battalion ;  and  Hesae- 

laws  in  regard  to  public  education  would  be  Darmstadt,    10  battalions,    8   squadrons,   24 

submitted.    He  alsa  alluded  to  the  success  of  guns,   and  1  battalion  of  engineers ;    totel, 

hb  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  friendly  rela-  58,000  men.     "  But,"  says  the  Military  Go- 

tions  with  foreign  powers.    He  ^' relies  confi-  eetU,  '^  this  force  of  463,000  only  representath^ 

dently  "  on  the  deputies  not  refusing  their  as-  standing  army  of  North  Germany.    In  case  of 

sent  to  the  propositions  of  the  Government.  emergency,  Prussia  can  also  command  the 

On  finding  that  his  propositions  concerning  services  of  the  troops  of  Baden,  Wnrtemberg, 

taxes  would  be  rejected    by  the  Diet,  the  and  Bavaria,  and  immediately  order  a  levy  of 

Finance  Minister,  Yon  der  Heydt,  resigned  (in  her  reserve,  consisting  of  120  battalions  of 

October),  and  was  succeeded  by  Oamphausen,  infantry,  76  squadrons  of  cavalry,  240  guns, 

whose  appointment  strengthened  the  national,  and  12  battalions  of  engineers ;  or  an  army  of 

liberal  element  in  Oount  Bismarck^s  ministry.  143,000  men.    An  additional  foree  of  200,000 

His  programme,  laid  before  the  Diet  on  October  men  is  at  her  disposal  for  the  occapation  of 

80th,  was  described  by  him  as  one  to  "  restore  towns  and  garrison?.    The  above  numbers  do 

order  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  not  include  the  officers,  military  train,  military 

while  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be  laborers,  nor  special  corps  of  any  kind.*' 
spared  as  much  aa  possible."    His  proposed       The  Prussian  Government  has  mi^e  extra- 

^^  consolidation,"  calculated  to  fhrnisn  means  ordinary  efforts  to  create  a  respectable  naxy. 

for  covering  a  portion  of  the  deficit,  and  to  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  acarcdj 

improve  the  method  of  paying  the  public  debt,  been  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  long-boat 

was  passed  by  a  large  minority  of  the  Diet,  in  of  a  British  man-of-war  was  a  fair  match  for 

December,  1869.    The  Lower  House  adopted  Prussia's  whole  fleet.    But  Oount  Biamarck 

a  resolution  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  has  already  found  himself  able  to  aaaert  that 

Federation  over  the  entire  civil  law.  the  Prussian  navy  is  now  second  to  none  in  tlifl 

According  to  the  budget,  the  national  debt  Baltic  Sea.    The  extraordinary  rapidity  with 

of  Prussia  at  the  end  of  1869,  amounted  to  which  iron-clad  after  iron-clad  has  been  built 

442,689,372  thaiers,  184,471,491  of  which  are,  and  launched  in  the  Prussian  ports,  and  the 

however,  railway  debts.     The  interest  and  scarcely  disguised  pretensions  of  tlie  Prussian 

sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  Government  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Baltic 

will,    in    1870.    require   28,648,600   thaiers;  Sea,  have  created  no littie  jealousy  and  anxiety 

10,223,511  thaiers  of  this  sum,  however,  be-  in  Bussia.  In  1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count 

long  to  the  railways,  and  will  be  covered  by  Bismarck,  the  Prussian   ana   Bussian  fleets 

their  profits.    The  expenses  of  the  national  cruised  and  manoeuvred  together  during  the 

debt  have  risen  948,970  thaiers  since  1869.  summer  months;  but  a  proposal  to  renew  the 

Of  the  above  sum,  877,925,827  thaiers  belong  same  exercises  this  year  nas  met  at  St.  Peters- 

to  the  old  provinces,  viz. :   211,225,925  thaiers  burg  with  an  unqualified  refusal.     This  inci- 

state  debt  bearing  interest,  133,061,000  thaiers  dent  has  caused  much  sensation  in  Hussiim 

railway  debt  bearing  interest,  2,553,902  thaiers  naval  circles,  the  general  impression  being  that 

provincial  debt  bearing  interest,   12,885,000  the  Government  is  aware  of  the  present  auperi- 

thaiers  interest-bearing  notes,  and  18,250,000  ority  of  the  Prussian  navy,     xhe  influential 

thaiers  bank-notes  bearing  no  interest.    The  Bussian  organ,  Oolosi,  of  St.  Petersburg  says, 

debts  of  the  provinces  united  to  the  kingdom,  in  a  remarkable  article  on  this  subject :  *'  After 

in  1866,  are  as  follows :  Hanover,  21,096,291  seizing  Kiel  and  the  bay  of  Jahde,  Pmssia  has 

thaiers,  16,261,120  thaiers  of  which  are  rail-  constructed  in  that  bay  the  naval  port  of 

way   debts;    Hesse,    15,249,950    thaiers,    of  Keppens,  and  thus  at  once  become  a  naval 

which  15,107,600  thaiers  for  railways;  ITas-  power  and  a  dangerous  rival  to  us  in  the  Bal- 

sau,  20,158,755  thaiers,  of  which  16,472,514  tic.      When   the   canal  between    the  Baltic 

thaiers  for  railways;  Hesse-Homburg,  99,429  and    the    North   Sea,    the    construction   of 

thaiers;  Frankfort,  7,754,171  thaiers,  of  which  which  is  already  seriously  contemplated  at 

8,569,257  thaiers  for  railways ;  Schleswig-Hol-  Berlin,  is    completed,  the   naval   power   of 

stein,  364,948  thaiers.  Prussia,  which  formerly  only  existed  in  the 

The  German  military  organization  is  com-  dreams  of  Prussian  patriots,  will  become  an 

?lete,  and,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  accomplished  fact."   The  OolosSy  after  accusing 

'russian  Military^  Gazette^  in  January,  1869,  Prussia  of  false  dealing  in  her  relations  with 

'*  a  million  of  soldiers  can,  at  any  moment,  be  Bussia,  proceeds :    **  Our  commercial  legisla- 

placed  under  arms  by  a  single  telegram  from  tion  has  been  such  that  if  the  Prussian  Minister 

Berlin."    The  Prussian  troops,  it  adds,  consist  of  Commerce  had  been  asked  for  his  advice  he 

of  325  battalions  of  infantry,  268  sqqadrons  coidd  not  have  invented  any  thing  more  advan- 

of  cavalry,  11  regiments  of  artillery,  with  tageous  for  Prussian  interests.    The  sliding 

1,146  guns,  and  12  battalions  of  engineers,  scale  of  customs  tariffs  which  have  been  re- 
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cently  abolislied,  and  the  obstacles  created  by  This  Hanoverian  Legion,  said  to  have  been 
oar  bureancracy,  have  drawn  nearly  all  oar  organized  in  France  by  the  connivance  of  the 
northern  maritime  commerce  into  Pmssian  ex-King  of  Hanover,  was,  however,  in  conse- 
harbors.  The  Orimean  War,  and  the  con-  quence  of  the  vigorous  measures  of  Prussia, 
struction  of  the  railway  communication  be-  disbanded,  and  the  agents  of  the  ex-King  then 
tween  our  western  provinces  and  Kdnigsberg,  entered  into  negotiations  for  their  settlement 
have  made  that  porf  the  headquarters  of  our  in  Algiers  as  colonists,  with  the  view  of  indu- 
northem  trade.  *  *  *  Moreover,  the  mer>  cing  their  families  and  relations  to  join  them. 
cantile  marine  of  North  Germany  increases  The  value  of  the  property  of  King  George 
yearly,  wMle  merchant-ships  under  the  Rus-  of  Hanover,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
elan  flag  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on  foreign  Government,  is  estimated  at  18,882,000  thalers. 
waters."  "If  France," the  ^<?^m significantly  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  contents 
adds,  *^  does  not  think  proper  to  put  a  stop  of  the  royal  castles.  The  cost  of  administer- 
to  Prussian  impetuosity,  that  power  wiU  in  ing  the  above  property  is  about  180,000  thalers 
a  few  years  absorb  the  whole  of  Germany,  a  year. 

or,   in  other  words,   become  the  arbiter  of  The  Prussian  King,  regarding  himself  as  a 

Europe."  guardian  of  Protestanism,  issued  the  following 

In  January,  1869,  Oount  Bismarck   made  decree: 

some  startling  disclosures  in  the  Diet  concern-  The  areat  movoments  which  in  our  age  are  making 

ing  a  Hanoverian  legion  formed  in  peace,  and  themselves  felt  in  the  religious  life  both  of  nations 

the  dangers  threatening  Prussia  by  the  agita-  P^  "'^''It"*'^*'  ^^\^^  pressing  forward  to  a  dods- 

4^;^^a  ^/^^^  ir:.»  n.^^^^  ^^  Tr««^«^«  ««!a  *v.*  lo^^i  ^nd  the  tasks  they  impose  on  the  Protestant 

tions  of  ex-KiM  George  of  Hanover  and  the  chirch  of  our  country,*^are  apparent  to  all,  and  ad- 

ez-JLiector  oi   Hesse.     On  the  ground  or  the  monish  us  to  entreat  the  support  of  Almighty  God. 

ex-King  of  Hanover^s  iU-disguised  hostility  It  is  therefore  mv  will  that  a  day  be  set  apart  in  the 

and  pretensions,  his  property  was  sequestrated,  ProtestMit  churches  of  my  country  for  special  prayer 

as  also  that  of  the  ex-Elector  of  Hesse  (the  \^  God  may  pour  out  flis  blessing  on  the  present 

,  . .         •     ^  V            ^o«ft<       rm:      ^^  ^  J  important  deliberations  as  to  the  constitution  of 

latter    m    iJebruary,    1869).     The    kmg    ad-  our  Church,  and  to  unplore  Him  to  protect  the  Prot- 

dressed  a  strong  protest  to  all  German  sover-  estant  Church  from  all  dangers  that  threaten  it ; 

eigns,  in  which  he   endeavors  to  reiiite  the  «^d,  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  its  members 

charges  made  by  the  Prussian  Government  ^  "^^  fH''  *Sii^/^  ^^T^  ^?^^l"fi:i  ^^""^ 

««.*:«-♦  •!»;•.«   ^^A\.r.^»t^A^»  t>«.  ««„:«».  appointed  the  10th  of  November,  the  birthday  of 

agamst  him,  and  concludes  by  saymg:  BiTMartin  Luther,  for  this  purpose,  and  bereb/ 

The  first  adviser  of  the  Prussian  Crown  has  pleaded  oommission  the  minister  and  the  highest  ccclesiasti- 

for  this  new  act  of  violence  at  the  Diet.  Part  of  the  ac-  «*^  authonties  of  Prussia  to  make  the  necessary 

cusationa  by  which  he  has  done  this  are  but  a  repetition,  wrangements. 

wiUwut  any  proof,  of  the  pretended  fwta  of  a  legion  According  to  an  official  compilation,  the  in- 

and  the  provocation  of  hostihties  which  I  have  men-  ^^       j^  ^f  ^U  ^^^  railroads  in  the  oriffi- 

tioned  above,  in  conjunction  with  the  equally  reno-  ^^°*^^  ^.o^/^ww  v*  »ix  uuw  xaLXM.^,awf  ku.  wao  vx^ji 

vated  fiction  of  conditiona  and  suppositions  of  the  ^^  provmces  of  Prussia  amounted,  at  the  end 

property  treaty  of  September  29. 1867,  which,  by  the  Ojf  1867,  to  462,464,800  thalers.     The  total  ex- 

splnt  as  well  as  by  the  text  of  the  treaty,  are  proved  penditure  was  equivalent  to  54  per  cent,  of  the 

not  to  exist.    The  other  parts  of  the  accusations  are  total  receipt 

inventions  of  a  similar  value.    They  are  those  of  the  rfc««  t»««!i1o.^  ««;i  «»>yv  •»:ii:^»  *«•»«  «<?  «>v«i 

existence  of  a  committee  in  Hfetzing  hostUe  to  ^^®  himdred  and  five  milhon  tons  of  coal 

Prussia,  which  does  not  exist,  and  never  nas  existed ;  were  produced  m  Prussia  m  1867. 

then  of  the  attempt  to  recruit  Poles  in  Switzerland.  Berlin  has  now  an  area  of  28,184  acres.     It 

These  stotements  are  so  inconsistent  that  they  do  has  700    public  buildings,   61  of  which   are 

not  need  to  be  serious^  contradicted,  devoted  to  divine  service,  107  to  instruction. 

It  IS  also  below  my  digmty  to  mention  the  way  and  JJo  "          V,  *"*"*"  "''*       on^  \  *v  auoi;i  ui.wvu, 

the  manner  in  which  the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown  '^  to  sanitary  purposes,  200  to  the  Govern- 

of  Prussia  has  brought  forward  these  frivolous  aocu-  ment,  87  to-  the  municipality,  and  170  to  the 

eations.  I  only  state  the  fact  that  imperial  Europe  has  military.       There    are    over    83,000    private 

loudly  proclaimed  its  indignation;  and  I  wm  only  houses  (21,919  dwelling-houses,  1,164  factory 

express  my  regret  that,  on  the  part  of  his  Maiestythe  u„;i^:«.^   L^a  in  iqa  c>4^i>i^<>  ««^  iL^a\ 

Kihff  of  PiissS,  no  disipprobatlon  of  the  beffavior  of  buUdmgs,  and  10, 180  stables  and  barns), 

the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown  has  come  to  my  knowl-  -^.t  the  present  day  the  political  journalisra 

edjsre.  of  Berlin  is  represented  by  nine  large,  well- 

His  M^esty  the  King  of  Prussia,  giving  his  sano-  prmted   newspapers,   published  daily,   or    in 

ofmi^flmlffSi^'l^^^  some  cases  twice  a  day,  with   supplements 

01  my  femuy  property,  has  created  an  obstacle  on  that  ^^  „«,,^„„  „i,^      tk««   iv^,^   «*«.  ♦^-^   i-«, 

road  which  sfill  permitted  him  a  return  to  the  fulfil-  ^f  varying  size.     Then  there   are  two  law 

ment  of  the  duties  of  the  treaty.    For  he  has  made  Journals,  partly  political  also,  two  humorous 

the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  the  treaty  journals     published    weekly,    the    Kladder^ 

dependent  upon  a  foreign  will.    Havinj?  already  for-  adaUch  and  the  We^pen,  and  about  two  him- 

tX  W^coriSiig^tLXs?^^^^^^^   tSi  f.-d  P/I-"  ^^?^  -\  ^  fo'i  -f  ,<iescrip. 

property  of  my  house,  I  again  see  myself  now  obliged  "Ons,  for  special  departments  of  social  or  pro- 

solemnly  to  protest  against  the  law,  which  renders  fessional  interest,  as  art,  science,  fashion,  etc. 

more  difficult  the  refistabliahment  of  the  lawful  state.  The  emigration  from  Prussia  has  consider- 

^X'rS^rr.F^^jJ'^''^^i.^'f  '^'^  .^^'P  J^t  ably  incrcascd  in  the  last  year,  and  reached, 

present  oommunicationwith  that  sympathy  of  which  .     /qcq   .,^  ««^*^««;i««fA^i%*«^K/.»  ^p  aa  oqa 

your  Majesty  haa  given  me  so  manv  proofs,  I  am,  with  ^  \^^^y  *^®  unprecedented  number  of  86,284 

the  highest  esteem  and  friendship,  ^our  Majesty's  souls,  25,306  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  old 

most  friendly  brother.  provinces. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS,   Message  of  President  who  are  mer«rible  under  the  third  claoBe  of  the  four- 

Geant  to  the  two  Homes  of  Confess  at  the  ^^^^  fr^edmenr  under  the  protection  which  thev 

commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  have  received,  are  making  nu>id  promas  in  learning, 

VnrUi.arkt  floTUTrMA    TiptpmbAr  fi   1  ft69  *"^  ^^  complaints  are  heard  of  lack  of  indnatry  on 

jfony-jiTsi  oongress,  uecemoer  o,  i»oy.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  remuneration  for 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepresentatives  :  their  labor. 

In  coming  before  you  for  the  firat  time  as  Chief  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 

Magistrate  of  this  great  nation,  it  is  with  gratitude  to  public  debt,  with  all  other  expenses  of  the  Oovem- 

the  Qiver  of  all  good  for  the  many  benefits  we  emoy.  ment,  are  more  than  ample.    The  loss  of  our  oom- 

We  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  we  are  witn-  meroe  is  the  only  result  of  the  late  rebellion  which 

out  entanflrlinir  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble ;  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  you.    To 

„,.,.      ..6^r? :.  ,_  .._.M, * *ut. -..u.-„.  T  .-n *  .**.><.!.-     I  will  not 

ject    may  b<e 

be  subject  of 

quantity  sufficient  to  supply  th'e  world  for  a  special  message  during  the  'session  of  Congress.  At 


and  requirements  of  every  living  thing ;  with  a  popu-  to  them  the  constitutions  which  each  had  previously 
lation  of  forty  millions  of  free  people,  all  speaking  in  conventions  formed,  and  submit  the  constttntion«, 
one  language ;  with  £Acilities  for  every  mort<d  to  ac-  either  entire  or  In  separate  parts,  to  be  voted  upon  at 
quire  an  education ;  with  institutions  closing  to  none  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  thia  author- 
tne  avenues  of  fame  or  any  blessing  of  fortune  that  ity  elections  were  called.  In  Yii^^inia  the  election 
may  be  coveted ;  with  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869.  The  Governor 
press,  and  the  school;  with  a  revenue  flowing  into  and  Lieutenant-Qovemor  elected  have  been  installed, 
the  national  treasuiy  bevond  the  requirements  of  the  The  Legislature  met  and  did  all  required  by  thi^ 
Government.  Happily,  narmony  is  rapidly  being  re-  resolution,  and  by  all  the  reconBtr4iction  acts  of  Con- 
stored  within  our  ownoorders.  Manufactures,  hitherto  gross,  and  abstained  from  all  doubtful  authority.  I 
unknown  in  our  country,  are  springing  up  in  all  sec*  recommend  that  her  Senators  and  Representatives  be 
tions,  producing  a  degree  of  nationsT  independence  admitted,  and  the  State  be  fully  restored  to  her  place 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  power.   These  bless-  in  the  family  of  States. 

ings,  and  countless  others,  are  intrusted  to  your  care        Elections  were  called  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to 

and  mine  for  safe  keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  commence  on  the  30th  of  November,  1869,  and  to  last 

tenure  of  office.    In  a  short  time  we  must  each  of  us  for  two  days  in  Mississippi,  and  four  days  in  Texas. 

return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people  who  have  conferred  The  elections  have  taken  place,  but  the  result  is  not 

upon  us  our  honors,  and  account  to  them  for  our  stew-  known.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 

ardship.    I  earnestly  desire  that  neither  you  nor  I  latures  of  these  States,  when  they  meet,  will  be  such 

may  be  condemned  by  a  free  and  enlightened  con-  as  to  receive  your  approval,  and  thus  close  the  work 

stituency,  nor  by  our  own  consciences.    Emerging  of  reconstruction. 

from  a  reoellion  of  gigantic  magnitude,  aided  as  it        Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  rebellion, 

was  by  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  and  not  yet  referred  to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable 

which  we  were  at  peace,  eleven  States  of  the  Union  currency.    It  is  an  evil  which,  I  hope,  will  receive 

were,  four  years  ajgo,  len  without  a  legal  State  gov-  your  most  earnest  attention.    It  is  a  duty,  and  one 

emment.     A  national  debt  had  been  contracted;  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  to  secure  to 

American  commerce  was  almost  driven   from  the  the  citizens  a  medium  of  exchange  of  fixed  and  im- 

aeas ;  the  industry  of  one-half  of  the  country  had  var^g  value.    This  implies  a  return  to  a  specie 

been  taken  ftom  the  control  of  the  capitalist  and  basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  bo  devised.    It 

placed  where  all  labor  rightfully  belongs^  in  the  should  be  commenced  now,  and  reached  at  the  eariicst 

keeping  of  the  laborer.    The  work  of  restormg  State  practicable  moment  consistent  with  a  fair  regard  to 

governments  loval  to  the  Union,  of  protecting  and  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  re.<nmp- 

fostering  free  laoor,  and  providing  means  for  paying  tion,  if  practicable,  would  not  be  desirable.  It  would 

the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  mis  received  ample  compel  the  debtor  class  to  nay  beyond  their  contracts 

attention   fi'om  Congress.     Although  your   efforts  the  premium  on  gold  at  toe  date  of  purchase,  and 

have  not  met  with  the  success  in  all  particulars  that  would  brinff   bankruptcy  and  ruin  to   thousands, 

might  have  been  desired,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  Fluctuation,  nowever.  in  the  paper  value  of  themeas- 

have  been  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  ure  of  all  values,  gold,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 

reasonablv  anticipated.  of  trade.    It  makes  the  man  of  business  an  involun- 

Seven  States  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession  taiy  gambler,  for,  in  all  sales,  where  future  payment 

have  been  fhlly  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union,  is  to  be  made,  ooth  parties  speculate  as  to  what 

The  eighth  (G60i|^a)  held  an  election,  at  which  she  will  bo  the  value  of  the  currency  to  be  paid  and  re- 

ratified  her  constitution,  republican  in  form,  elected  ceived.    I  eamestlv  recommend  to  you,  then«  such 

a  Governor,  members  of  Cfongress,  a  State  Legislsr-  legislation  as  will  insure  a  gradual  return  to  specie 

ture,  and  all  other  officers  required.     The  Governor  payments,  and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  fluctuations 

was   duly  installed,  and  the  Legislature  met  and  in  the  valub  of  currency.    The  methods  to  secure  the 

performed  all  the  acts  required  of  them  by  the  re-  former  of  these  results  are  as  numerous  as  are  the 

construction  acts  of  Congress.    Subsoouently,  how-  speculations  on  political  economy.    To  secure  the  lat- 

ever.  in  violation  of  the  constitution  t|iey  had  just  tor,  I  see  but  one  wa^r,  and  that  is,  to  authorize  the 

ratified,  as  since  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Treasury  to  redeem  its  own  paper  at  a  fixed  price 

the  State,  "they  unseated  the  colored  members  of  whenever  presented,  and  t^  witlihold  from  circula- 

the  Legislature,  and  admitted  to  seats  some  members  tion  all  currency  so  redeemed  until  sold  again  for 

who  are  disqualified  by  the  third  clause  of  the  four-  gold.    The  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  both  de- 

teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  one  article  veloped  and  undeveloped,  ought  to  make  our  credit 

which  they  themselves  had  contributed  to  ratify."  the  best  on  earth,  with  a  less  burden  of  taxation 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  to  you  than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  six  years  past.    The 

whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay,  to  enact  entire  public  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years,  but 

a  law  authorizing  the  Governor  of  Geor^a  to  convene  it  is  not  desirable  that  thopeople  should  be  forced 

the  members  originally  elected  to  the  Legislature,  to  pay  it  in  that  time.     Year  by  year  the  ability 

requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  prescribea  to  pay  increase?  in  a  rapid  ratio,   but  the  burden 

by  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  of  mterest  ought  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
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done  without  a  violation  of  contract.    The  public  replace  the  outstaiiding  three  per  cent,  certificates, 

debt  is  represented,  in  sreat  part,  by  bonds  naving  and  most  especial!;^  to  his  recommendation  for  the 

from  five  to  twenty  and  fVom  ten  to  forty  years  to  repeal  of  lavs  allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  for- 

run,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  feitures,  etc.,  t^  officers  of  the  QoTcrnment  and  to 

five  per  cent,  respectively.    It  is  optional  with  the  informers. 

Government  to  pay  these  bonds  at  any  neriod  after  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
the  expiration  of  the  least  time  mentionea  upon  their  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  under  the 
face.    The  time  has  already  expired  when  a  great  Government.    It  falls  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  a 
part  of  them  may  be  taken  up,  and  is  rapidly  ap-  Cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and  rosponsibili- 
proaching  when  all  may  be.    It  is  believed  that  all  ties.    I  would  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as 
which  are  now  due  may  be  replaced  by  bonds  bear-  in  your|judgment  will  place  the  office  upon  a  footing 
ing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  of  dignity  commensurate  with  its  importance  and 
per  cent.,  and,  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  with  the  character  and  qualifications  or  the  class  of 
due,  that  thev  may  be  replaced  in  the  same  way.  To  men  required  to  fill  it  properly, 
accomplish  tnis,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  authorize  the  As  the  United  States  is  the  iVeest  of  all  nations,  so, 
interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  four  of  the  too,  its  people  sympathize  with  all  peoples  struggling 
money  centres  of  Europe,  or  by  any  Assistant  Treas-  for  liberty  and  self-government,    ^ut^  while  so  sym- 
urer  of  the  United  States,  at  tne  option  of  the  hold-  pathizing,  it  is  due  to  our  honor  that  we  should 
era  of  the  bonds.    I  suggest  this  subject  for  the  con-  abstain  irom  enforcing  our  views  upon  unwilling 
sideration  of  Congress :  also,  simultaneously  with  nations,  and  ft-om  takinff  an  interested  part,  without 
this,  the  propriety  of  redeeming  our  currency^  as  be-  invitation,  in  the  quarrels  between  different  nations, 
fore  sugg^ted,  at  its  market  value,  at  the  tune  the  or  between  governments  and  their  subjects.    Our 
law  goeti  into  effect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  cur-  course  should  always  be  in  conformity  with  strict 
rency  will  be  bougnt  and  sold  fVom  day  to  day,  or  justice  and  law,  international  and  local.    Such  haa 
week  to  week,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  Gov-  oeen  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  dealing  with 
emment  pays  upon  its  bonds.  these  questions.    For  more  than  a  year  a  viuuable 
The  suDJect  of  the  tariff  and  internal  taxation  will  province  of  Spain,  and  a  near  neighbor  of  ours,  in 
necessarily  receive  your  attention.    The  revenues  of  whom  all  our  people  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest, 
the  country  are  greater  than  the  requirements,  and  has  been  struggling  for  independence  and  fVeedom. 
may  with  safety  oe  reduced;  but,  as  the  funding  of  The  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  debt  in  a  four  or  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  loan  entertiun  the  same  warm  feelinss  and  sympathies  for 
would  reduce  the  annual  current  expenses  largely,  the  people  ofCuba  in  their  pending  struggle  that  they 
thus,  after  funding,  justiiying  a  greater  reduction  of  manifested  throughout  the  previous  struggles  between 
taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I  suggest  a  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  in  behalf  of  the  lat- 
poBtponement  of  this  question  until  the  next  meeting  ter ;  but  th^  contest  has  never  assumed  a  condition 
of  Congress.    It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  the  tax-  which  amounts  to  a  war  in  the  sense  of  international 
ation  and  tariff  in  instances  where  unjust  or  burden*  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence  of  a  defado 
some  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present  laws ;  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to 
but  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  regarding  this  sub-  pustif^  a  recognition  of  belligerency.    The  principle 
ject,  I  would  recommend  the  postponement  of  for  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own 
the  present.  judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of  Jt>elligerency, 
I  also  suggest  the  renewal  of  the  tax  on  incomes,  either  to  a  people  struggling  to  Areo  themselves  from 
etc.,  but  at  a  reduced  rate,  say  of  throe  per  cent.,  and  a  government  they  beuove  to  be  oppressive,  or  to 
this  tax  to  expire  in  three  years  with  tne  funding  of  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other.    The 
the  national  debt  as  here  suggested.  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  taxes  and  the  revenues  the  existing  relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  i>08ses- 
from  imports  may  be  reduced  saJfcly  fVom  sixty  to  sions  on  this  continent.    They  believe  that  in  due 
eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and  may  be  still  time  Spain  and  the  European  powers  will  find  their 
further  reduced  from  year  to  year  as  the  resources  interest  in  terminating  these  relations,  and  establish- 
of  the  country  are  developed.  ing  their  present  dependencies  as  indfcpendent  pow- 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  ers,  members  of  the  family  of  nations.    These  de- 
the  receipts  of  the  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  pendencies  are  no  longer  regarded  as   subject   to 
ending  June  80,^  1869,  to  be  $870,943,747,  and  the  transfer  fVom  one  European  power  to  another.  When 
expenditures,  including  interest,   oounties,.  etc.,  to  the  present  relations  of  the  colonies  cease,  they  are 
be  $821,490,597.     The   estimates  for  the  ensuing  to  become  independent  powers,  exercising  the  right 
year  are  more  favorable  to  the  Government,  and  of  choice  and  of  self-control  in  the  determination  of 
win.  no  doubt,  show  a  much  larger  decrease  of  the  their  Hiture  condition  andrelations  with  other  powers, 
public  debt.    The  receipts  in  the  Treasury  beyond  The  United  States,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  blood- 
expenditures  have  exceeded  the  amount  necessary  shed  in  Cuba  and  in  the  interest  of  a  neighboring 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fUnd,  as  pro-  people,  proposed  their  good  offices  to  bring  the  ex- 
vided  by  law.     To  leek  up   the   suiplus  in   the  ist'mg  contest  to  a  termination.    The  offer  not  being 
Treasury  and  withhold  it  fipom  circulation  would  lead  accepted  by  Spain,  on  a  basis  which  we  believed 
to  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency  as  to  cripple  oould  be  received  by  Cuba,  was  withdrawn.    It  is 
trade  and  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  coun-  hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  may 
^.    Under  these  circumstances  tne  Secretary  of  the  yet  prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement  of  thiq  un- 
Treasury  and  myself  heartily  concurred  in  the  pro-  happy  strife.  -Meanwhile,  a  number  of  illegal  expedi- 
pricty  of  using  all  the  surplus  currency  in  the  Treas-  tions  against  Cuba  have  been  broken  up.    It  has  oeen 
uiy  m  the   purchase  of  Government  bonds,  thus  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the  neu- 
redudng  the  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the  trality  laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
country  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question  the  task,  made  so  by  the  sufferings  we  have  endured 
of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  so  pur-  from  lack  of  like  good  faith  toward  us  by  other 


March  last,  the  United  States 

„ 'placed  schooner  Lizzie  Major  was  arrested  on  the   high- 

to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund.   Your  attention  is  seas  by  a  Spanish  fhgate,and  two  passengers  taken 

^pectfully  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the  flrom  it  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.    Kopresenta- 

becretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  tions  of  these  facts  were  made  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 

01  Commissioner  of  Customs  Bevenue,  for  the  in-  emment  as  soon  as   official  information   of  them 

crease  of  salary  to  certain  classes  of  offlciids,  and  the  reached  Washington.     The  two  passengers   were 

subsUtution  of  increased  national  bank  circulation  to  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Spanish  Government  assured 
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the  United  States  that  the  captaia  of  the  fHnite  in  to  its  acoeptanoe  hj  the  people  of  the  United  Stoiei, 

making  the  capture  had  acted  without  law ;  that  he  and  its  provLsions  were  wholly  inadequate  for  ibt 

had  heen  reprimanded  for  the  irreguiarit3r  of  his  settlement  of  the  grave  wrongs  that  had  been  ras> 

conduct,  and  that  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  tained  by  this  Gkivemment,  as  well  as  by  its  citt- 

would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  violate  the  zens.    The  iiguries  resulting  to  the  United  States  hj 

rights  or  treat  with  disrespect  the  sovereignty  of  this  reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during 

nation.    The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  brig  Marv  our  late  civil  war,  in  the  increased  rate  of  insuraiioe, 

Lowell,  at  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  by  the  Bpanisn  in  the  diminution  of  exports  and  imports,  and  dber 

authorities,  is  now  the  subject  of  correspondence  be-  obstructions  to  domestic  industry  and  prodnetloB; 

tween  this  Gk>vemment  and  those  of  Spun  and  Great  in  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  tne  oountry ; 

Britain.    The  Captain- General  of  Cuba,  about  May  in  the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Bntaiik  of  mir 

last,  issued  a  proclamation,  authorizing  search  to  be  commercial  marine ;  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war, 

maae  of  vessels  on  the  hij^h-seas.     Immediate  re*  and  in  the  increased  cost,  botii  in  treasure  sod  in 

monstrance  was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the  lives,  if  its  suppression  could  not  be  adjusted  and 

captain-general  Issued  a  new  nroclamation,  limiting  satisned  as  onunaiy  commercial  claims  whi^  ooa> 

the  right  of  search  to  vessels  or  the  United  States,  so  tinually  arise  between  commercial  nations ;  and  yel 

for  as  authorized  under  the  treaty  of  1795.    This  the  convention  treated  these  simply  as  such  oixiinarr 

f  reclamation,  however,  was  immediately  withdrawn,  claims,  from  which  they  differ  more  widely  in  t^ 

have  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations  gravity  of  their  character  than  in  the  num^tude  of 

should  be  cultivated  between  the  Bepublio  of  the  their  amount.   'Great  even  as  is  that  difference,  not  & 

United  States  and  all  independent  nations  on  this  word  was  found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  an  inference 

continent.    It  may  be  well  worth  considering  wheth-  could  be  drawn  from  it,  to  remove  the  sense  of  the 

er  new  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  them  unfriendliness  of  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in  oar 

may  not  be  profitably  entered  into  to  secure  more  struggle  for  existence,  which  had  so  deeply  and  nni- 

intimate  relations — ^friendly,  commercial,  or  other-  Tersally  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  thia 

wise.  country.    Believing  that  a  convention  thus  miseon- 

The  subject  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  to  con-  coived  in  its  scope  and  inadequate  in  its  provisions 
nect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the  would  not  have  produced  the  hearty,  ooraial  settle- 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  one  in  which  commerce  is  ment  of  pending  questions  which  alone  is  oonsistent 
greatly  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  with  the  relations  which  I  desire  to  have  established 
our  minister  to  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  of  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I 
Colombia,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  authority  for  a  regarded  the  lustion  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the 
survey  by  this  Government,  in  order  to  determine  treaty  to  have  oeen  wisely  taken,  in  the  interest  of 
the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  a  peace,  and  as  a  necessair  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
charter  for  the  right  of  way  to  build^  by  private  perfect  and  cordial  friendship  Dctween  the  two  oom- 
enterprise,  such  a  work,  if  the  survey  proves  it  to  be  tries.  A  sensitive  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  ate 
practicable.  more  at  ease  under  a  great  wrong  wholly  unatoned  than 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement  of  the  under  the  restraint  of  a  settlement  which  satisIlM 
United  States  as  to  a  mixed  commission  at  Lima  neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense  of 
for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  it  became  necessaiy  to  the  grievance  they  haye  sustained.  The  rejection  of  the 
send  a  commissioner  and  secretiuy  to  Lima  in  Au-  treaty  was  followed  by  a  state  of  public  feeling  on 
gust  last.  jNo  appropriation  having  been  made  by  both  sides,  which  I  thought  not  fkvorable  to  an  im- 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  it  is  now  asked  that  one  mediate  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations.  I  accord- 
be  made,  covering  the  past  and  friture  expenses  of  ingly  so  instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
the  commission.  to  Great  Britain,  and  found  that  my  views  in  this 

The  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  regard  were  shared  by  her  Migesty's  minister.  I 
about  a  peace  between  Spun  and  the  South  American  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  two 
republics,  with  which  she  is  at  war,  having  been  €k>vemments  can  approach  the  solution  of  this  mo- 
accepted  by  Spidn,  Peru,  and  Chili,  a  congress  has  mentons  Question  with  an  appreeiationof  what  isdue 
been  invited  to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the  to  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honor  of  each,  and  with 
present  winter.  A  grant  has  been  given  to  Euro-  the  determination  not  only  to  remove  the  causes  of 
peans  of  an  exclusive  right  of  transit  over  the  terri-  complaint  in  the  past,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
tory  of  Nicara^a,  to  which  Costa  Bica  has  given  its  broad  principle  of  public  law  which  will  prevent 
assent,  which,  it  is  alleged,  conflicts  with  the  vested  frtture  difficulties,  and  tend  to  a  firm  and  oontimied 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Depart-  peace  and  friendship.  This  is  now  the  only  grave 
ment  of  State  has  now  this  subject  under  considera-  auestion  wliich  the  United  States  have  with  anv 
tion.    The  minister  of  Pern  having  made  represents-  loreign  nation. 

tions  that  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  Peru  and  The  question  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  ledptood 

Spain,  sad  that  Spain  was  constructing,  in  and  near  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the   Kitish 

New  York,  thirty  gunboats  which  might  be  used  by  provinces  on  this  continent  has  not  been  fsToraMy 

Spain  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  naval  force  in  considered  by  the  Administration.    The  advantages 

Cuba,  and  also  to  operate  against  Pern,  orders  were  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favor  ofuie 

giyen  to  prevent  their  departure.    No  fhrther  steps  British  provinces,  except  possibly  a  few  engaged  in 

aving  been  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Peru-*  the  trade  between  the  two  sections.    No  citlaen  of 

vian  Government  to  prevent  the  departure  of  these  the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  reciprocity. 

Tcssels,  and  I,  not  feeling  authorized  to  detain  the  Our  internal  taxation  would  prove  a  pxotectioo  to 

property  of  a  nation  with  which  we  were  at  peace  on  the  British  producer  almost  equal  to  the  protection 

a  mere  Executive  order,  the  matter  has  been  referred  which  our  manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tariff, 

to  the  courts  to  decide.  Some  arran^ment,  however,  for  the  reguhition  of 

The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Uutod  Stat^ 

the  Bepublic  of  Paraguay  has  made  the  intercourse  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  dosiraUe. 

with  that  countiT  so  aifficult  that  it  has  been  deemed  The  commission  for  odjusting  the  claims  of  the 

advisable  to  withdraw  our  representative  from  her.  Hudson  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Com|«ny 

Toward  the   dose  of  the  last  Administrations  upon  the  United  States  has  terminated  ito  labors.  Ths 

convention  was  signed  at  London  for  the   settle-  award  of  $650,000  has  been  made,  and  all  the  rights 

ment  of  all  outotandlng  claims  between  Great  Brit-  and  titles  of  the  company  on  the  Territory  oi  the 

ain  and  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  receive  United  States  have  been  extinguished.    Deeds  for 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratifica-  the  property  of  the  componyhave  been  delivered, 

tion.    The  time  and   the   circumstences   attending  An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  this  sum  is 

the  negotiations   of  that  treaty  were   unfavorable  asked. 
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Tlie  oommiBsioners  for  determininff  tihe  noith-  rention  for  the  protection  of  immigrant  passengen, 

'Western  huid<^l>oandu7  between  the  united  States  to  which  no  response  bad  been  given.    It  was  con- 

and  the  British  possessions,  under  the  treaty  of  1866,  eluded  that  to  be  effectual  aU  the  maritime  pow- 

liave  completed  their  labor,  and  the  commission  has  ers  engaged  in  the  trade  should  join  in  such  a 

been  dissolved.  measure.     Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 

In.  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Con-  Cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin,  Brus- 

greea,  a  proposition  was  early  made  to  the  British  sels,  the  Haffue,  Copenhagen,   and  Stockholm,  to 

Government  to  abolish  the  mixed  courts   created  empower  their  representatives  at  Washington  to  si- 

under  the  treaty  of  April  1, 1862,  for  the  suppression  multaneously  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  con- 

of  the  slave-trade.    The  subject  is  still  under  nego-«  dude  with  we  United  States  conventions  identicsl  in 

tiatlon.  ^  form,  making  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  construc- 

It  liaving  come  to  my  knowled^  that  a  corporate  tion  of  the  parts  of  vessds  to  be  devoted  to  the  use 

oompany ,  organized  under  the  British  law,  proposed  of  immigrant  passengers,  as  to  the  quantity  of  food,  as 

to  land  upon  the  ^ores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  as  to  the 


between  the  shores  of  France  and  the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the  several 

with  the  very  objectionable  feature  of  subjecting  all  countries  for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary 

measles  conveyed  thereby  to  the  scrutiny  and  con-  process. 

trol  01  the  French  Government,  I  caused  Uie  French  And  your  attention  is  respectMly  called  to  the 

and  British  legations  at  Washington  to  be  made  ao-  law  regulating  the  tariff  on  Kussian  hemp,  and  to 

quainted  with  the  probable  policv  of  Congress  on  the  the  question  whether  to  fix  the  chaiges  on  Bnssian 

subject^  as  foreshadowed  by  the  bill  which  passed' the  hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  manilla  is  not 

Senate  m  March  last.    This  drew  from  the  represent-  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Bussia,  placing  her 

ativea  of  the  oompany  an  agreement  to  accept  as  the  product<<  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the 

basis  of  their  operations  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  most  &vored  nations. 

or  of  such  other  enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wondedVil 

be  passed  during  the  approaching  session  of  Con-  rapidity  under  the  encouragement  which  they  now 

greas :  also,  to  use  their  lEuluence  to  secure  from  the  receive.    With  the  improvement  in  machinery  al- 

Frezxui  Government  a  modification  of  their  concession  readv  effected  and  still  moreasing,  causing  machmeiy 

so  as  to  permit  the  landing  upon  French  soil  of  any  to  take  the  place  of  skilled  labor  to  a  large  extent^  our 

cable  belonging  to  an^  oompany  incorporated  by  the  imports  of  many  articles  must  fall  off  largely  within 

aathorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  in  a  very  few  years.r 

the  Union,  and  on  their  part  not  to  oppose  the  estab-  Fortunately,  manu&ctures  are  not  confined  to  a 

lishment  of  any  such  cable.    In  consideration  of  this  few  localities  as  formerly^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 

a^eement,  I  directed  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposi-  become  more  and  more  diffused,  making  the  interest 

tion  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  the  landing  in  them  equal  in  all  sections.    They  give  emplov- 

of  the  cable  and  to  the  working  of  it  until  the  meeting  ment  and  support  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 

of  Congress.    I  re^t  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  at  home,  ana  retain  with  us  the  means  which  other- 

modiflcation  made  in  the  company's  concession,  nor,  wise  would  be  shipped  abroad, 

so  far  as  I  can  leam,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  The  extension  or  nulroads  in  Europe  and  the  £ast 

one.    Their  concession  excludes  the  capital  and  the  is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agricultural 

citisens  of  the  United  States  from  competition  upon  products  lDi:e  products  of  other  coimtries.    Self-in- 

the  shores  of  France.    I  recommend  legislation  to  terest,  if  not  self-preservation,  therefore,  dictates  cau- 

proteot  the  rights  of  citixens  of  the  United  States,  as  tion  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest  of  the 

well  as  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation  country.    It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking 

agaimst  such  an  assumption.     I  shaill  also  endeavor  to  other  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.    Our 

to  secure  by  negotiation  an  abandonment  of  the  neighbors  south  of  us,  and  China  and  Japan,  should 

prin(dple  of  menopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables,  receive  our  special  attention. 

Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  herewitn  furnished.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to 

Tho  unsettled  political  condition  of  other  countriea  cultivate  such  relations  with  all  these  nations  as  to 

less  fortunate  than  our  own,  sometimes  induces  their  entitle  us  to  their  confidence,  and  make  it  their  in- 

eitixena  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  sole  terest  as  well  as  ours  to  establish  better  commercial 

purpose  of  bec(Mning  naturalized.    Having  secured  relations. 

this,  they  return  to  their  native  countxr  and  reside,  Through  the  agency  of  a  more  enlightened  policy 

witiiout  disclosing^  their  change  of  allegiance.    They  than  that  heretofore  pursued  toward  China,  largely 

accept  ofiicial  positions  of  trust  or  honor  which  can  due  to  the  sagacity  and  efforts  of  one  of  our  own  dis- 

only  be  held  by  citisens  of  their  native  land.    Thev  tingnished  citizens,  the  world  is  about  to  commence 

journey  under  passports  describing  them  as  sucu  hugely-increased  relations  with  that  populous  and 

citizens,  and  it  is  only  when  civil  discord,  after,  hitherto  exclusive  nation.   As  the  United  States  have 

perhaps,  years  of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  been  the  initiators  in  this  new  policy^  so  they  should 


sllegianoe  is  made  known.    They  reside  perma- 
nently  away  from  the  United  States,  and  they  con-    slavement  or  the  Chinese  upon  our  soU  under  the 
tribute  nothing  to  its  revenues ;  they  avoid  the  duties    name  of  coolies,  and  also  prevent  American  vessels 


diplomatic 

to  scrutinize  carefully  all  such  claims  of  protection,  dass. 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  native  On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief 
or  adopted,  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  Maf^trate  of  the  United  States,  it  was  with  the  con- 
is  entitled  to  its  complete  protection.  Wbile  I  have  viction  that  three  things  were  essential  to  its  peace, 
a  v(Hce  in  the  dii«ction  of  affairs  I  shall  not  consent  perpetuity,  and  fullest  development : 
to  imperil  this  sacred  ri^ht  by  conferring  it  upon  fio-  1.  Amon^  these  is  strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  sll 
titious  or  fraudulent  claimants.  our  obligations^ 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  2.  To  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  property 

it  was  found  that  the  minister  for  North  Germany  of  the  citizen  or  the  United  States  in  each  and  every 

had  made  propositions  for  the  negotiation  of  a  con-  portion  of  our  common  country,  wherever  he  may 


From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers  in  Indian     The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Armj^tbai 
countries,  I  do  not  hold  eitner  legislation  or  the  con-    appropriations  ho  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston,  rort- 


duct  of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the  land,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San 

Indian  blameless  for  these  hostilities.     The  past,  Francisco,  if  for  no  others,  la  concurred  in.    I  also 

however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  question  must  ask  your  special  attention  to  his  recommendation  of 

be  met  as  we  now  And  it.    I  have  attempted  a  new  the  sreneral  commanding  the  mUitarr  division  of  the 

policy  toward  these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can-  Pacific,  for  the  sale  of  the  Seal  Islands,  of  St.  Oeoiire, 

not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  wards),  and  St.  Paul,  Alaska  Territory,  and  sugsest  that  it 

with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried,  and  which,  I  hope,  either  be  complied  with,  or  that  legislation  be  had 

will  be  attended  ultimately  with  groat  success.    The  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  from,  which  a 

Society  of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  sue-  revenue  should  be  derived. 

ceedea  in  living  in  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  a 

early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  while  their  white  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  head  of  bureaus  of  the 

neighbors  of  other  sects  in  other  sections  were  con-  commanders  of  military  divisions,  and  of  the  dbtricts 

stantly  embroiled.    Thay  were  also  known  for  their  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and  the  report 

opposition  to  all  strife,  violence,  and  war,  and  are  of  the  Qeneral  of  the  Army  in  fUll.    The  recommen- 

Senerally  noted  for  their  strict  integrity  and  fair  dations  therein  contained  have  been  well  considered, 

ealings.    These  considerations  induced  me  to  give  and  are  submitted  for  your  action.    I,  hpwever.  call 

the  management  of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 

them,  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  selection  of  of  Ordnance  for  the  sales  of  arsenals  and  lands  no 

agents  upon  the  Society  itself.    The  result  has  proved  longer  of  use  to  the  Government ;  also,  to  the  recom- 

most  satisfactory.  mendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  tnat  the  act  of 

It  will  be  found  more  full^  set  forth  in  the  report  March  8,  1869,  prohibiting  promotions  and  appoint- 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    For  Super-  ments  on  the  staff  corps  or  the  army  be  repealed, 

intendent  and  Indian  Agents  not  in  the  reservations^  The  extent,  of  country  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the 

officers  of  the  army  were  selected.    The  reasons  for  number  of  military  posts  to  be  occupied,  are  the  same 

this  are  numerous :  Where  Indian  agents  are  sent,  with  a  reduced  army  as  with  a  large  one,  and  a  lai^ 

there,  or  near  there,  troops  must  be  sent  also.    The  number  of  staff  officers  required  is  more  dependent 

agent  and  the  commander  of  the  troops  are  inde-  upon  the  latter  than  the  fonner  condition. 
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choose  to  move,  without  reference  to  original  nation-  pendent  of  each  other,  and  are  subject  to  orders  frarr    '] 

ality,  religion,  color,  or  politics,  demanding  of  him  different  departments  of  the  Government.    The  aunr 

only  obedience  to  the  laws  and  proper  respect  for  the  officer  holds  a  position  for  life ;  the  agent  at  the  wo 

rights  of  others.  of  the  President.    The  former  is  personally  interest- 

8.  Union  of  all  the  States,  with  equal  rights,  in-  ed  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian,  and  is 

destructible  by  any  constitutional  means.  establishing  a  permanent  peace,  to  the  end  that  some 

To  secure  the  first  of  these,  Congress  has  taken  two  portion  of  nis  life  may  be  spent  within  the  limits  of 
essential  steps :  first,  in  declarin^jfby  joint  resolution  civilized  society ;  the  latter  nas  no  such  personal  in- 
that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid,  principal  and  in-  terest.  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one,  and  still 
terest,  in  coin ;  and  second,  by  providing  the  means  another,  the  hold  which  the  Government  nas  npoc 
for  paying.  Providing  the  means,  however,  could  a  life-olncer  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  dutie-^ 
not  secure  the  object  desired  without  a  proper  ad-  in  carrying  out  a  given  policy.  The  buildine  of  rail- 
ministration  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  reve-  roads,  and  the  access  tnereby  given  to  all  the  a^ri- 
nues,  and  an  economical  disbursement  of  them.  To  cultural  and  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  are  rapid- 
this  subject  the  Administration  has  most  earnestly  Iv  bringing  civilized  settlements  into  contact  with  all 
addressed  itself,  with  results,  I  hope,  satisfactory  to  the  tri^s  of  Indians.  No  jnatter  what  ouglit  to  be 
the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in  ex-  the  relations  between  such  settlements  and  the  abo- 
changing  officials  in  order  to  secure  efficient  execu-  rigines,  the  fact  is,  that  they  do  not  harmonize  well, 
tion  of  the  laws — sometimes,  too,  where  in  a  mere  and  one  or  the  other  has  to  give  way  in  the  end.  A 
party  view  undeserved  political  results  were  likely  to  system  which  looks  to  the  extinction  of  a  race  is  too 
foUow — ^nor  any  hesitation  in  sustainin^^  efficient  offi-  horrible  for  a  nation  to  adopt  without  entailing  -upon 
cials  against  remonstrances  wholly  political.  It  may  itself  the  wrath  of  all  Christendom,  and  engenaer- 
be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassments  possible  ing  in  the  citizen  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
to  arise  from  leaving  on  the  statute-books  the  so-  rights  of  others  dangerous  to  society.  ^  I  see  no  sub- 
called  ten  ure-of-office  acts,  and  to  earnestly  recommend  stitute  for  such  a  system  except  in  placing  all  the  In- 
their  total  repeal.  It  could  not  have  been  the  inten-  dians  on  lar^  reservations  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
tionof  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  provid-  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  there, 
ing  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  should  As  soon  as  they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  in- 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Senate^  that  the  latter  duced  to  stake  tneir  lands  in  severalty  and  to  set  ^p 
should  have  the  power  to  retain  in  office  persons  territorial  governments  for  their  own  protection.  For 
placed  there  by  Federal  appointment  against  the  will  full  details  on  this  subject  I  call  attention  to  the  re- 
of  the  President.  The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a  ports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
faithM  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Govern-  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ment.  What  faith  can  the  Executive  put  in  officials  The  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  shows  the  ex- 
forced  upon  him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he  has  sus-  penditures  of  the  War  Department  for  the  year  end- 
pended  for  reasons?  How  will  such  officials  be  like-  mg  the  80th  of  June,  1869,  to  be  $80,841,043,  of 
ly  to  serve  an  Administration  which  they  know  does  which  $28,882,810  was  disbursed  in  the  payment  of 
not  trust  them  ?  For  the  second  requisite  to  our  debts  contracted  during  the  war,  and  is  not  charge- 
growth  and  prosperity^  time  and  a  firm  but  humane  able  to  current  army  expenses.  His  estimate  c^ 
administration  of  existing  laws,  amended  from  time  $84,1(81,081  for  the  expenses  ofthe  army  for  the  next 
to  time  as  they  may  prove  ineffective,  or  prove  harah  fiscal  year  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  oe  relied  on. 
and  unnecessary,  are  probably  all  that  are  reauired.  The  estimates  of  bureau  officen  have  been  carefhllj 
The  third  cannot  be  attained  by  special  legislation,  scrutinized  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been  practi- 
but  must  be  regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  it-  cable.  If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  ooantrv 
self,  and  gradmdly  acquiesced  m  by  force  of  public  should  be  such,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
opinion.  year,  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  concentration  of  troops, 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  the  appropriation  asked  for  wiU  not  be  expended, 
present  time  the  management  ofthe  original  inhabit-        The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  and  harbor 
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The  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  aooom-  were  whoDy  or  permanently  disabled.   Public  opinion 

panying  this,   shows  the   condition  of  the    navy  has  given  an  emphatic  sanction  to  these  measures  of 

when  this  Aoministration  came  into  office,  and  the  Congress,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  no  part  of  our 

changes  made  since.    Strenuous  efforts  have  been  pubuc  burden  is  mora  cheerAillv  borne  than  that 

made  to  place  as  many  vesselB  in   conmusslon  or  which  is  imposed  by  this  brancn  of  the  service.    It 

render  them  fit  for  service,  if  required,  as  possible,  necessitates  lurther,  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 

and  to  substitute  the  sail  for  steam  while  cruising,  the  amount  justly  chamable  to  the  naval  pension 

thus  materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  navy  fund,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  million  dollars.    Dur- 


The  report  of  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  furnishes  a  ditures. 

clear  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  operetions  of  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  rec- 

the  postal  service,  and  of  the  financial  condition  of  ommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 

the  rost-Office  Department.     The  ordinaiy  postal  uniting  the  duties  of  supervising  the  education  of 

revenues  for  the  year  endyig  the  80th  of  June,  1869,  f^edmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  the 

amounted  to  $18^844,610,  and  the  expenditures  to  Commissioner  of  Education. 

$28,698,181,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census 
receipts,  $5,868,620.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  which  must  be  taken  during  the  year  1870  more  corn- 
receipts  for  the  previous  year  amounted  to  $6,487,192.  plete  and  perfect  than  heretofore,  I  would  suggest 
The  mcrease  of  revenues  for  1869  over  those  of  1868  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 
was  $2,061,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  was  As  Congress  at  the  last  session  appointed  a  com- 
$967,588.  The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  mittee  to  takQ  into  consideration  such  measures  as 
the  increased  revenue  in  1868  by  $936,886,  and  the  might  be  deemed  proper  in  reference  to  the  census, 
increased  expenditure  in  1869  was  $2,527,570  less  and  to  report  apian,  1  desist  ftom  sayinjg more, 
than  the  increased  expenditures  in  1868^  showing,  by  I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
comparison,  tUs  gratifying  feature  of  improvement,  claims  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  for  liberal  appro- 
that,  while  the  increase  of  expenditures  over  the  in-  priations  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  climate  and 
crease  of  receipts  in  1868  was  $2,489,585^  the  increase  soil  as  oun,  and  with  a  population  so  laigely  de- 
of 'receipts  over  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  1869  pendent  upon  agriculture.  The  benefits  that  can  be 
was  $1,084,871.  conferred  Dy  properly  fostering  this  Bureau  are  in- 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  recommendations  calculable, 
made  by  the  Postmaster-Generol  for  authority  to '  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
change  the  rule  of  compensation  to  the  main  trunk  gross  to  the  inadequate  salaries  of  a  number  of  the 
railroad  lines  for  their  services  in  carrying  the  mails,  most  important  ofiScere  of  the  Government.  In  this 
for  having  post-route  maps  executed,  for  reoiganizlng  message  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will  speciiy 
the  efficiency  of  the  special  agency  service,  for  the  only  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  cnange 
increase  of  tne  mail  service  on  the  Pacific,  and  for  has  been  made  in  their  salaries  for  fifteen  years,  and 
establishing  mail  service  under  the  flag  of  tne  Union  within  that  time  the  labors  of  the  court  have  largely 
on  the  Atlantic ;  and  most  especially  do  I  call  ^our  increased,  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  at  least 
attention  to  his  recommendation  for  the  total  abolition  doubled.  During  the  same  time  Congress  has  twice 
of  the  fhmking  privilege.  This  is  an  abuse  fVom  which  found  it  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  compensa- 
no  one  receives  a  commensunte  advantage.  It  reduces  tion  of  its  membere,  and  the  duty  which  it  owes  to 
the  receipts  for  postal  service  from  twenty-five  to  another  department  of  the  Government  deserves,  and 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  laigely  increases  the  service  to  will  undoubtedly  receive,  its  due  consideration, 
be  periormed.  There  are  many  subjects  not  alluded  to  in  this  mes- 

The  method  by  which  postage  should  be  paid  upon  sage  which  might  witn  propriety  be  introduced,  but 

§ublic  matter  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  report  of  the  I  aostain,  believing  that  your  patriotism  and  states- 

'ostmaster-General.  manship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the  legislation 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people, 

that  tlie  quantity  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  On  my  part  I  promise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws, 

the  year  ending  80tn  of  June,  1869,  was  7,666,000  and  their  strict  enforcement.           U.  S.  GBANT. 

acres,  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  1 .010,409.  

^^J^L^?^^  2,899,644  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  Jnaugural  Addrm  of  President  Grant,  de- 

and  2,787,865  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law.  '             7<.v^^j  i!/«^^iL  >i    lono 

The  remainder  was  granted  to  aid  in  the  construe-  Hvered  Marc^  4,  l«b». 

tion  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  apportioned  OUizent  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  : 

to  these  States  as  swamp  lanas,  and  locateawith  war^  Your  su£fhiges  having  elected  me  to  the  office  of 

rants  and  scrip.    The  cash  receipts  iVom  all  sources  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have,  in  conformitv 

were  $4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  taken  the  oath 

year  $2,840,140.  of  office  prescribed  therein.    I  have  taken  this  oath 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  28,196  names  were  added  without  mental  reservation,  and  with  the  determina- 
te the  pension-rolls,  and  4,876  dropped  therefrom,  tion  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability  all  that  it  reauires 
ring  at  its  close  107,968.     The  amount  paid  to  of  me.    Theresponsibilitiesof  thopositionlfeel,  but 

'      -  ,  indudmg  the ^—  "'  ^'-*- — '~-    *"" ''*""'* ''—     '^^'^  -^^^^  ^ -* 

s  $8,422,884,  as 

previous  year. 

The  mumficence  of  Congress  has  been  conspicu-  to  fill  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  satisfaction 


each  successive  year  since  the  conclusion  of  the  hos-  it  advisable,  will  exeroise  the  constitutional  privilege 

tilities  result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  repeated  of  interposing  a  veto  to  defeat  measures  which  I  op- 

araendments  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  pose.   But  all  laws  will  be  faithfWly  executed  whether 

which  extended  its  provisions  to  cases  not  falling  they  meet  my  approval*  or  not. 

within  its  original  scope.  I  shall,  on  all  subjects,  have  a  policy  to  recommend. 

The  large  outlay  which  it  thus  occasioned  is  frirther  but  none  to  enforce  against  the  wifl  of  the  people.  ^ 

increased  Dy  the  more  liberal  allowance  bestowed  Laws  are  to  govern  all  aUke,  those  opposed,  as  well 

since  that  date  upon  those  who,  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  those  who  favor  them.    I  know  no  method  to  se- 
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care  tlie  repeal  of  bad  or  obnozioiu  Iflwi  bo  effective 
as  their  stnn^ent  execution. 

The  coantiy  having  just  emerged  from  a  great  re- 
bellion, maajr  questions  will  come  before  it  for  settle- 
ment in  the  next  four  Years,  which  preceding  Admin- 
istrations have  never  nad  to  deal  with.  In  meeting 
these,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  approached 
calmnr,  without  prejudice,  hate,  or  sectional  pride,  re- 
membering that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  object  to  be  attained. 

This  requires  secnritj  of  person,  property,  and  for 
religious  and  political  opinion,  in  every  part  of  our 
common  country,  without  regard  to  lo<»l  prejudice. 
All  laws  to  secure  these  eruu  will  receive  my  best 
efforts  for  their  enforcement. 

A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us 
and  our  posterity  the  Union ;  the  payment  of  this, 
principal  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a  specie 
oasis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  ma- 
terial detriment  to  the  debtor  claiM  or  to  the  country 
at  large,  must  be  provided  for.  To  protect  the 
national  honor,  ever^r  dollar  of  Govenmient  indebt- 
edness should  be  paid  in  gold  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  m  the  contract.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood tliat  no  repudiator  of  one  farthing  of  our 
public  debt  will  be  trusted  in  public  place,  and  it 
will  go  fiu"  toward  strensthening  a  credit  which  ought 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  will  ultimateljr  eniS>le 
us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  less  interest 
than  we  now  pay.  To  this  should  be  added  a  futh- 
ful  collection  of  the  revenue,  a  strict  accountability  to 
the  Tresaunr  for  every  dollar  collected,  and  the  great- 
est practicable  retrenchment  in  expenditure  in  every 
department  of  Government 

When  we  compare  the  paying  capacity  of  the 
country  now  with  the  ten  States  in  poverty  from  the 
effects  of  war,  but  ^oon  to  emerge,  I  trust,  into 
greater  prosperitv  than  ever  before,  with  its  paying 
capacitv  twentv-nve  years  ago,  and  calculate  what  it 

Srobably  will  oe  twenty-flve  years  hence,  who  can 
oubt  the  feasibility  of  paying  every  dollar  then  with 
more  ease  tiian  we  now  pay  for  useless  luxuries! 
Why,  it  looks  as  though  rrovidence  had  bestowed 
upon  us  a  strong  box  in  the  precious  metals  locked  up 
in  the  sterile  mountains  of  the  far  West,  of  whicn 
we  are  now  forging  the  key  to  unlock  to  meet  the 
very  contingency  that  is  now  upon  us. 

tlltimately  it  may  be  necossarjr  to  insure  the  fiicil- 
ities  to  reach  these  riches,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
also  that  the  General  Government  should  give  its  aid 
to  secure  this  access.  But  that  should  only  be  when 
a  dollar  of  obligation  to  pay  secures  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  aoUar  to  use  now,  and  not  before. 
While  the  question  of  specie  payments  is  in  abeyance, 
the  prudent  business  man  is  careful  about  contracting 
debts  pavable  in  the  distant  future.  The  nation 
should  follow  the  same  rule.  A  prostrate  commerce 
is  to  be  rebuilt  and  all  industries  encouraged. 

The  young  men  of  the  country,  those  who  ttom 
their  age  must  be  its  rulers  twentjr-flve  years  hence, 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  muntaining  the  national 
honor.  A  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  will  be  our 
commanding  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  their^day,  if  they  are  only  true  to  themselves,  should 
inspire  them  with  national  pride.  All  divisions, 
geographical,  political,  and  religious,  can  join  in  this 
common  sentiment.  How  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
pidd,  or  specie  payments  resumed,  is  not  so  important 
as  that  a  plan  should  be  adopted  and  acquiesced  in. 

A  united  determination  to  do  is  wortli  more  than 
divided  counsels  upon  the  method  of  doing.  Legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  may  not  be  necessary 
now,  nor  even  advisable,  but  it  will  be  when  the 
civil  law  is  more  fully  restored  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  trade  resumes  its  wonted  channels. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  execute  all  laws  in  good 

faith,  to  collect  all  revenues  assessed,  and  to  have 

them  properlv  accounted  for  and  economically  dis- 

•  buraed.    I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  appomt  to 

office  those  only  who  will  carry  out  this  design. 


In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I  would  deal  with 
nations  as  eouitable  law  requires  individuals  to  deal 
with  each  otner,  and  I  would  protect  the  law-«bidinr 
citixen,  whether  of  native  or  foragn  biith,  wfacre- 
ever  ms  rights  are  jeopardized  or  the  flag  of  oar 
country  floats.  I  would  respect  the  rights  of  aO 
nations,  demanding  equal  nepett  for  our  own.  If 
othen  aepart  from  this  rule  in  their  dealings  with  us, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  follow  their  preoeaont. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  original  oceupaata  of 
this  land,  the  Indians,  is  one  deserving  of  careful 
study.  I  will  lavor  any  course  toward  tiiem  wludi 
ten(u  to  their  civilization  and  ultimate  cttizea- 
ship. 

The  question  of  suffrage  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
agitate  the  public  so  long  as  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  nation  are  excluded  from  its  privileges  in  aov 
State.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  this  aae»- 
tion  should  be  settled  now,  and  I  entertain  the  nope 
and  express  the  desire  that  it  may  be  by  the  ratifiea- 
tion  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  patient  forbearance  ooe 
toward  another  throughout  the  land,  and  a  deter* 
mined  effort  on  the  jwrt  of  every  citizen  to  do  his 
share  toward  cementing  a  happy  Union ;  and  I  ask 
the  prayen  of  the  nation  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf 
of  tnis  consummation. 


President  Grant's  Proclamation  for  the  EUt- 
tion  in  Virginia,  May  14,  1869. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  April  10, 1869, 1  hereby  deeignats 
the  6th  oay  of  July,  1869,  as  the  time  for  submittinfr 
the  constitution  passed  by  the  convention  which  m«!t 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  day  of 
December,  1867,  to  the  votera  of  said  State  regiatered 
at  the  date  of  such  submission,  viz.,  July  6, 1869,  for 
ratiflcatlon  or  rejection. 

And  I  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  fourth  elaose 
of  section  1.  artide  m.,  of  said  constitution,  which 
is  in  the  following  words : 

Every  penon  who  has  been  a  Senator  or  repre- 
sentative m  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  or  \^ce> 
President,  or  who  held  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy, 
under  the  Unite'd  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  oi  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  exeootive 
or  judidal  officer  of  any  State,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  a^nst  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  Tnis  <3aaM 
shall  indude  the  following  officera :  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary  of  State,  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  second  auditor,  register  of  the  land-office. 
State  treasurer,  attorney-general,  sheriff,  aeigpeant  of 
a  city  or  town,  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  countj 
surveyor,  constables,  overseen  of  the  poor,  commis- 
sioner or  the  board  of  public  works,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  judges  or  the  circuit  court,  judge  of 
the  court  of  hustings,  justices  of  the  county  courts, 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  councHmen  of  a  city  or 
town,  ooronera,  esoheators,  inspectors  of  tobacco, 
flour,  etc.,  and  clerks  of  the  supreme,  district,  dicait. 
and  county  courts,  and  of  the  court  of  hustings,  ana 
attorneys  for  the  Commonwealth ;  provided  that  the 
Legislature  may.  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  both 
houses,  remove  tne  aisabiHties  incurred  by  this  dause 
from  any  person  included  therein,  by  a  separate  vote 
in  each  case. 

And  I  also  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  7th  sec^ 
tion  of  article  IIL  of  the  said  constitution,  which  is 
in  the  words  following : 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  oath  of  office,  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  membera  of  the  General 
Assemblv,  Secretary  of  State,  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, State  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  all  per- 
sons elected  to  any  convention  to  frame  aconstitutioa 
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for  this  State,  or  to  amend  or  revise  this  oonstitntioa  Addresi  o/Ajxdvew  Johnson  to  the  People  of 

in  any  manner,  and  the  mayor  and  council  in  any  city  f\^  TT'nit^Jt  <ifj»*^» 

or  town,  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  thei  ^    ,    „     ,     /^« />w*f«»  ^f«W«. 

respective  offices^  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  To  the  People  of  the  United  Statet  : 

oatn  or  affirmation,  provided  the  disabilities  there-  The  robe  of  office,  by  constitutional  limitation,  this 

in    contained  may  oe  individually  removed  by   a  day  falls  from  my  shoulders,  to  be  immediately  as- 

three-fifths  vote  of  the  General  Assembly :  "  I, ,  sumed  by  m^  successor.    For  him  the  forbearance 

do  solemnly  swear(oraffiim)  that  I  have  never  yolun-  and  cooperation  of  the  American  people,  in  all  his 
tarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  efforts  to  administer  the  Government  within  the  pale 
have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  are  sincerely  invoked, 
given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  Without  ambition  to  gratify,  party  ends  to  subserve, 
to  persons  engaged  in  aimed  hostifity  thereto ;  that  I  or  personal  quarrels  to  avenge  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
have  never  sougnt  or  accepted,  or  attempted  to  exer-  peace  and  welfare  of  the  countir,  my  earnest  desire 
oise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever  under  any  is  to  see  the  Constitution,  as  denned  and  limited  by 
authority  or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  again  recognized  and 
United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  obeyed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
support  to  an^  pretended  government,  authority,  whole  people — ^Korth,  South,  East,  and  West — ^pros- 
power,  or  constitution,  within  the  United  States,  hos-  perous  ana  happy  under  its  wise  provisions, 
tile  or  inimical  thereto.  And  I  do  ftirther  swear  (or  In  surrendermg  the  high  office  to  which  I  was 
affirm)  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  called  four  years  affo,  at  a  memorable  and  terrible 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  crisis,  it  is  mypri  vuege,  I  trust,  to  say  to  the  people 
United  States  andnst  all  enemies,  foreigp  and  do-  of  the  United  States  a  few  parting  words,  in  vmdlca- 
mestio;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  tion  of  an  official  course  so  ceaselessly  assailed  and 
same  :  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  aspersed  by  political  leaders,  to  whose  plans  and 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  wishes  my  policy  to  restore  the  Union  has  been  ob- 
will  well  and  faithftallv  discharge  the  duties  of  the  noxious.  In  a  period  of  difficulty  and  turmoil  almost 
office  on  which  I  am  aSout  to  enter,  so  help  me  God."  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  any  people,  con- 
The  above  oath  shall  also  be  taken  by  all  the  city  and  sequent  upon  the  dosing  scenes  of  a  great  rebellion 
county  officers  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  and  the  assassination  of  the  then  President,  it  was, 
by  all  other  State  officers  not  included  in  the  aoove  perhaps,  too  much,  on  my  part,  to  expect  of  devoted 
provision.  partisans,  who  rode  on  toe  waves  of  excitement 

I  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  each  of  the  above-  which  at  that  time  swept  all  before  them,  that  de- 
cited  provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  gree  of  toleration  and  magnanimity  which  I  sought 
of  the  said  constitution  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  to  recommend  and  enforce,  and  which  I  believe  in 

£ach  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitu-  good  time  would  have  advanced  us  infinitely  further 

tion  (excluding  the  provisions  above  quoted)  as  framed  on  the  road  to  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  than 

b^  the  convention  of  December  8, 1867,  shall  express  we  have  thus  far  attained.    Doubtless  had  I  at  the 

his  judgment  by  voting  commencement  of  my  term  of  office  unhesitatingly 

FOB  THS  oovsTiTunoir.  lent  its  powers  or  perverted  them  to  purposes  and 

Each  voter  &voring  the  rejection  of  the  constitu-  plans  "outside  of  tne  Constitution,"  and  become  an 

tion  (excluding  the  provisions  above  quoted),  shall  instrument  to  schemes  of  confiscation  and  of  general 

express  his  judgment  by  voting  and  oppressive  disqualifications,  I  would  have  been 

AOAiNST  TBS  ooKSTTrunoiT. .  halleo  as  all  that  was  true,  loyal,  and  discerning ;  as 

Each  voter  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  separate  bsllot  the  reliable  head  of  a  party,  whatever  I  might  have 

for  or  against  either  or  both  of  the  provisions  above  been  as  the  Executive  of  the  nation.    Unwilling, 

quoted.  however,  to  accede  to  propositions  of  extremists. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  bound  to  adhere,  at  every  personal  hazard,  to 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  my  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution,  I  need  not,  per- 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  haps,  be  surprised  at  having  met  the  fate  of  otners 

May.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  186d,  and  of  whose  only  rewards  for  upholding   constitutional 

[sxjLi..]       the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  right  and  law  have  been  the  consciousness  of  having 

America  the  ninety-third.  attempted  to  do  their  duty,  and  the  calm  and  un- 

U.  S.  GSANT.  prejudiced  judgment  of  histoiT. 

B^  the  President :  At  the  time  a  mysterious  Providence  assigned  to 

ILluilton  Fzsh,  Secretary  of  State.  nie  the  office  of  President,  I  was,  by  the  terms  of  the 

Constitution,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  nearly  a 
million  of  men  under  arms.    One  of  my  first  acts 

T>^»^^j»*i^^  W/ryvM  A^  T^J,^    \r^»i  10  iQ«o  ^^  ^  dlsbsttd  and  restore  to  the  vocations  of  civil 

Seipectxng  Wages  of  Labor,  May  19,  1869.  ^fg  ^^j^  immense  host,  and  to  divest  myself,  so  far 

Wherecu,  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  25,  as  I  could,  of  the  unparalleledpowers  then  incident 

1363,  constituted  on  and  after  that  oate  eisfht  hours  a  to  the  office  and  the  times.    Whether  or  not,  in  this 

day*  a  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  step,  I  was  right,  and  how  fiir  deserving  the  appro- 

emploved  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  bation  of  the  people,  all  can  now  on  reflection  judge, 

Unitea  States,  and  repealed  all  acts  and  parts  of  acta  when  reminded  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  public 

inconsistent  tnerewith :  affairs  that  must  have  resulted  from  the  contin- 

Now,  therefore,  I,  XTlysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  uance  in  the  military  service  of  such  a  vast  number 

the  United  States,  do  hereby  direct  that,  from  and  of  men. 

after  this  date,  no  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  The  close  of  our  domestic  conflict  found  the  army 

wages  paid  by  the  Government  bv  the  day  to  such  eager  to  distingulBh  itself  in  a  new  field,  by  an  effort 

laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,  on  account  of  to  punish  European  intervention  in  Mexico.     By 

such  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  many  it  was  believed  and  urged  that,  aside  from  the 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand,  assumed  justice  of  the  proceeding,  a  foreign  war,  in 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  which  both  sides  would  cheerfully  unite  to  vindicate 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  the  honor  of  the  national  fiAg^  and  further  illustrate 

May,  in  the  year  of  our  Liord  1869,  and  of  the  national  prowess,  would  be  the  surest  and  speed- 

[sxAL.]      the  indepenaence  of  t^e  United  States  the  lest  way  of  awakening  national  enthusiasm,  reviving 

ninety-third.  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  occupying  a  force  con- 

U,  S.  GBANT.  ceming  which  grave  doubts  elistea  as  to  its  willing- 

Bv  the  President :  ness,  uter  four  years  of  active  campaiirninff,  at  once 

'oAMiuov  Fish,  Secretary  of  State.  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.    Whetner  these 
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speculiitions  were  true  or  faUe,  it  will  be  conoeded  ratification  of  constitutional   amendmenU  br  tli 

tnat  they  existed,  and  that  the  predilections  of  the  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Mot  &^ 

army  were,  for  the  time  beine,  in  the  direction  indi-  cepting  the  war  as  a  confessed  fake  step  on  the  put 

cated.    Taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  it  would  of  those  who  inaugurated  it,  was  an  error  which  new 

have  been  eai^j,  as  the  Commander-in-cnief  of  tiie  only  time  can  cure,  and  which  even  at  this  late  61^ 

army  and  navy^  and  with  all  the  power  and  patron-  we  should  endeavor  to  palliate.    Experieneiiig,  moR- 

age  of  the  presidential  office  at  my  disposal,  to  turn  over,  aa  aU  have  done,  the  fKghtful  cost  of  the  ir- 

the  concentrated  military  strength  of  the   nation  bitnunent  of  the  sword,  let  us,  in  the  Aiture,  cEi; 

against  French  interference  in  Mexico,  and  to  in-  closer  than  ever  to  the  Constitution  as  our  onlj  «ife- 

augurate  a  movement  which  would  have  been  re-  guard.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  until  the  burdeL« 

ceived  with  fiivor  by  the  military  and  a  large  portion  now  pressing  upon  us  with  such  fearAil  weight  ir 

of  the  people.  removed  wiu  our  people  forget  the  lessons  of  tlie 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  that  I  should  refer  war ;  and  that,  remembering  them  tirom  whsterc 

to  the  almost  unlimited  addltioaal  powers  tendered  cause,  peace  between  sectiona  and  States  mkj  be 

to  the  Executive  by  the  measures  relating  to  civil  perpetnaL 

rights  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.     Contrary  to  The  history  of  late  events  in  our  oountiy,  ts  ^tl 

most  precedents  in  the  experiences  of  public  men,  as  of  the  greatest  governments  of  ancient  snd  zood- 

the  powers  thus  placed  within  my  gna^  were  de-  em  times,  teaches  that  we  have  eveir  thing  to  feu 

clined,  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  dangerous  fVom  a  departure  from  the  letter  ana  spirit  of  the 

to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tending  to  aggra-  Constitution,  and  the  undue  ascendency  of  men  i!- 

vate,  rather  than  lessen,  the  discords  naturally  re-  lowed  to  assume  power  in  what  are  oonndered  de*- 

Bulting  from  our  civil  war.    With  a  laige  army  and  perate  emergencies.    Sylla,  on  becoming  msster  of 

augmented  authority,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  Borne,  at  onoe  adopted  measures  to  crush  his  eo^ 

task  to  direct  at  pleasure  the  destinies  of  the  re^ub-  mies,  and  to  consolidate  the  power  of  his  psrtr.  He 

lie,  and  to  make  secure  my  continuance  in  the  high-  established  military  colonies  throughout  Italr;  de- 

est  office  known  to  our  laws.  prived  of  the  full  Boman  fVanchise  the  inhsbittau 

Let  the  people  whom  I  am  addressing  from  the  of  the  Italian  towns  who  had  opposed  his  mum- 
presidential  chair  during  the  closing  hours  of  a  la-  tions ;  confiscated  their  lands^  ancT^ve  them  to  nis 
i>orious  term  consider  now  different  would  have  soldiers  ;  and  conferred  citizenship  upon  s  grai 
been  their  present  condition  had  I  yielded  to  the  number  of  slaves  belon^ng  to  those  wno  had  pro- 
dazzling  temptation  of  foreign  conquest,  of  personfd  scribed  him,  thus  creating  at  Bome  a  kind  of  bod;- 
aggnmdizement,  and  the  desire  to  wield  aaditlonal  guard  for  his  protection.  After  having  given  Bome 
power.  Let  them  with  Justice  consider  that,  if  I  over  to  slaughter,  and  tyrannized  beyond  all  ezun- 
nave  not  unduly  ^*  magnified  mine  office,"  the  public  pie  over  those  opposed  to  him  and  the  leffiooi,  his 
burdens  have  not  been  increased  by  my  acts, /md  terrible  instruments  of  wrong,  Sylla  eoula  jet  feel 
other  and  perhaps  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  safe  in  laying  down  the  ensigi^  of  power  »o  dread- 
lives  sacrinoed  to  visions  of  false  glory.  ftUly  abused,  and  in  mingling  freely  with  the  fami- 

T^ .  ^x. — jf —  v_  _i- ^xv-^ v.x.__  jjgg  ^^^  friends  of  his  m^nad  victims.   The  far 

which  he  had  inspired  continued  after  his  voluntur 
abdication,  and  even  in  retirement  his  will  vaB  liv 
ever  seeks  to  grasp  more  'and  unwarranted  powers,'  to  a  people  who  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  en* 
and,  to  accomplish  Its  purposes,  panders  too  often  slaved.  What,  but  a  subtle  knowledge  and  coDn^ 
to  popular  preiudlces  and  party  alms.  tlon  that  the  Boman  people  had  become  chsnged, 
what,  then,  nave  been  the  aspirations  which  guided  diaoouraged,  and  utterly  broken  In  spirit,  could  fisye 
me  in  my  official  acts  t  Those  acts  need  not,  at  this  induced  this  daring  assumption  f  what,  but  public 
time,  an  elaborate  explanation.  They  have  been  indifference  to  consequences  so  terrible  as  to  les^s 
elsewhere  comprehensively  stated  and  fullv  dls-  Bome  open  to  every  oalamltr  which  subseqneotlj 
cussed,  and  become  a  part  of  the  nation's  history,  befell  her,  could  have  justified  the  condnsionB  of  tlu 
By  them  I  am  willing  to  be  judged,  knowing  that,  dictator  and  tyrant  in  his  startling  experiment  t 
however  imperfect,  they  at  least  show  to  the  impar-  We  find  that,  in  the  time  which  has  since  eUpsed, 
tial  mind  that  my  sole  ambition  has  been  to  restore  human  nature  and  exigencies  in  the  Oovemmentlit^e 
tlie  Union  of  the  States,  faithfully  to  execute  the  not  greatly  changed.  Who,  a  few  years  past,  in  eon- 
office  of  President,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  templating  our  future,  could  have  supposed  that  in  t 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  I  brief  period  of  bitter  experience  eveiy  thing  de 
cannot  be  censured  if  my  efforts  have  been  impeded  manded  in  the  name  of  muitary  emeigencj.  or  di^ 
in  the  interests  of  party  faction ;  and  if  a  policy  tated  by  caprice,  would  come  to  be  constaered  u 
which  was  intended  to  reassure  and  conciliate  the  mere  matters  of  course ;  that  conscription,  eonUM^' 
people  of  both  sections  of  the  country  was  made  the  tion,  loss  of  personal  liberty,  the  subjection  of  Stite* 
occasion  of  inflaming  and  dividing  still  further  those  to  mllltair  rule,  and  disfranchisement,  with  the  ex- 
who,  only  recently  in  arms  agunst  each  other,  yet,  tension  of  the  nght  of  sufl!rage  merely  to  accompli^ 
as  individuals  and  citizens,  were  sincerely  desirous,  party  ends,  would  receive  the  passive  submiMion,  ii 
as  I  shall  ever  believe,  of  burying  all  hostile  feelings  not  acquiescence,  of  the  people  of  the  republic! 
in  the  grave  of  the  past.  The  bitter  war  was  waged  It  has  been  dearly  demonstrated,  by  recent  oce)I^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  vindicate  the  Con-  rences,  that  encroachments  upon  the  Conetitatioa 
Btitutlon  and  save  the  Union ;  and  If  I  have  erred  in  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  President  niono,  however 
trying  to  bring  about  a  more  speedy  and  lasting  devoted  or  determined  he  may  be,  and  that,  unless 
peace,  to  extinguish  heart-burnings  and  enmities,  the  people  interpose,  there  is  ho  power  nnder  the 
and  to  prevent  troubles  In  the  South  which,  retuxl-  Constitution  to  dieck  a  dominant  migority  of  ttro- 
Ing  material  prosperity  in  that  region.  Injuriously  thirds  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  An»p- 
affected  the  whole  county.  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  peal  to  the  nation,  however,  is  attended  with  too 
my  case  with  the  more  aeliberate  judgment  of  the  much  delay  to  meet  an  emergency.    While,  if  '^J 

Seople,  and,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  the  ftee  to  act,  the  people  would  correct,  in  time,  sm 

istant  future.  evils  as  might  follow  legislative  usurpation,  there  it 

The  war,  all  must  remember,  was  a  stupendous  danger  that  the  same  power  which  disregards  the 

and  deplorable  mistake.    Neither  side  understood  Constitution  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  chauee 

the  other ;  and  had  this  simple  fact  and  its  condu-  their  rulers,  except  ny  revolution.    We  navo  already 

sions  been  kept  In  view,  all  that  was  needed  was  so-  seen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  droumBcribed 

complished  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  terrible  when  it  was  apprehended  that  the  courts  would  decide 

wrong,  and  the  expressed  better  feeling  and  earnest  against  laws  having  for  their  sole  object  the  suprem- 

endeavor  at  atonement  shown  and  felt  In  the  prompt  acy  of  party,  whue  the  veto-power,  lodged  in  the 
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Executive  by  the  Constitution  for  the  interest  and  wrested  from  the  President  his  constitutional  power 
protection  oi  the  people,  and  exercised  by  Washing-  of  supreme  command  of  the  Army  and  NaVy.  They 
ton  and  his  successors,  has  been  rendei^pd  nufi^tory  have  destroyed  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
'by  a  partisan  miy ority  of  two-thirds  in  each  brancn  Executive  Department  by  making  subordinate  officers 
or  tlie  national  Legislature.  The  Constitution  evi-  independent  of  and  able  to  defy  their  chief.  They 
dentljr  contemplates  that,  when  a  bill  is  returned  with  have  attempted  to  place  the  rresident  under  the 
tlie  President's  objections,  it  will  be  calmly  recon-  power  of  a  bold,  defiant,  and  treacherous  Cabinet 
sldered  by  Congress.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  officer.  They  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  thepre- 
the  practice  uncter  present  part^  rule.  It  has  become  rogatiive  of  pardon,  rendered  null  and  void  acts  of 
evident  that  men  who  pass  a  bdl  under  partisan  in-  clemency  granted  to  thousands  of  persons  under  the 
fluences  are  not  likely,  through  patriotic  motives,  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  committed  gross 
admit  their  error,  and  therebv  weaken  their  own  or-  usurpation  by  legislative  attempts  to  exercise  this 
ganlzations  by  solemnly  eoniessingit  under  an  official  power  in  favor  of  party  adherents.  They  have  con- 
oath.    Pride  of  opinion,  if  nothing  else,  has  inter-  spired  to  change  tne  sjstem  of  our  Government  by 


znitted  that  this  condition  of  affairs  has  developed  a  arrest,  hold  m  durance^  and,  when  it  became  their 

defect  which,  under  the  M[gressive  tendency  of  the  pleasure  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  driven  from  place 

legislative   department   oi    the   Government,   may  and  power  in  disgrace.    They  have  in  time  of  peace 

readily  work  its  overthrow.    It  may,  however,  be  increased  the  national  debt  by  a  reckless  expenaiture 

remedied,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  of  the  public  moneys,  and  thus  added  to  the  burdens 

instrument.  which  already  weigh  upon  the  people.    They  have 

The  veto-power  is  generally' exercised  upon  const!-  permitted  the  nation  to  suffer  the  evils  of  a  deranged 

tutional  grounds,  and  whenever  it  is  so  applied,  and  currency,  to  the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  the 

the  bill  returned  with  the  Executive's  reasons  for  necessaries  of  life.    Thev  have  mamtained  a  large 

withholding  his  signature,  it  ought  to  be  immediate-  standing  army  for  the  enrorcement  of  their  measures 

hr  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  oppression.    They  have  engaged  in  class  lei^la- 

ior  its  decision.     If  its  constitutionality  shall  be  tion,  and  built  up  and  encouraged  monopolies,  that 

declared  b^  that  tribunal,  it  should  then  become  a  the  few  might  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 

law ;  but,  if  the  decision  Is  otherwise,  it  should  fail,  man^.     They  have  fuled  to  act  upon  important 

without  power  in  Congress  to  re^nact  and  make  it  treaties,  thereby  endangering  our  present  peaceful 

valid.  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

In  cases  in  which  the  veto  rests  upon  hast^  and  in-  Their  course  of  usurpation  has  not  been  limited  to 
considerate  legislation,  and  in  which  no  constitutional  inroads  upon  the  Executive  Department, 
question  is  involved,  I  would  not  change  the  fUnda-  By  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  enactments, 
mental  law ;  for  in  such  cases  no  permanent  evil  can  the  people  of  ten  States  of  the  Union  have  been  re- 
he  incorporated  into  the  Federal  system.  duced  to  a  condition  more  intolerable  than  that  fh>m 
It  is  oDvious  that,  without  such  an  amendment,  the  which  the  patriots  of  the  Bevolution  rebelled.    Mill- 
Government,  as  it  existed  under  the  Constitution  ionsof  American  dtizens  can  now  say  of  their  oppress- 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  ma^  be  wholly  subverted  and  ors,  with  more  truth  than  our  fathers  did  of  British 
overthrown  by  a  two-thtrds  migonty  in  Congress,  tyrants,  that  they  have  "  forbidden  the  governors  to 
It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  easily  and  how  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  un- 
rapidly  the  people  may  lose — shall  I  not  say  have  less   suspended  until  their  assent   should  be  ob- 
lost  1 — their  lib«ties  by  an  unchecked  and  uncontrol-  tained ; "  tiiat  thev  have  **  refhsed  to  pass  other  laws 
lable  majority  in  the  law-making  power ;  and,  when  for  the  accommodation  of  larse  districts  of  people, 
once  deprived  of  their  rights,  how  powerless  they  are  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
to  regain  them.  representation  in  the  Legislature — ^a  rifht  inestimable 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the  ma-  to  fhem,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only  j "  that  they 
jority  in  Congress,  which  has  acted  in  such  utter  dis-  have  **  made  judfes  dependent  upon  their  will  alone 
regard  of  the  Constitution.    While  public  attention  for  the  tenure  or  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
has  been  carefully  and  constantly  turned  to  the  past  payment  of  their  salaries ; "  that  they  have  ^*  erected 
and  expiated  sins  of  the  South,  the  servants  of  th6  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
people,  in  high  places,  have  boldly  betrayed  their  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
trust,  oroken  their  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Consti-  stance : '*  that  they  have  "affected  to  render  the  mili- 
tution,  and  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  lib-  tary  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power," 
erty,   justice,  and  good  government.     When  the  '>combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
rebellion  was  being  suppressed  bv  the  volunteered  foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by 
services  of  patriot  soldiers  amid  the  dangers  of  the  our  laws,"  "  quartered  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
battle-field,  these  men  crept,  without  question,  into  amonff  us,"  "  protected  them  b^  a  mock  trial  from 

Slace  and  power  in  the  national  councils.    After  all  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  oom- 

angers  had  passed,  when  no  armed  foe  remained,  mlt  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,"  ^  iim>osed 

when  a  punisned  and  repeutant  people  bowed  their  "  taxes  upon  us  without  our  consent,"  deprived  us  in 

heads  to  the  fiag  and  renewed  their  allegiance  to  the  many  cases  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jurv,"  "  taken 

Government  of  the  United  States,  then  it  was  that  away  our  charters,   excited  domestic  insurrection 

pretended  patriots  appeared  before  the  nation  and  among  us,  abolished  our  most  valuable  laws,  altered 

began  to  prate  about  the  thousands  of  lives  and  mill-  Amdiunentally  the  ibrms  of  our  Government,  sus- 

ions  of  treasure  saeriflced  in  the  suppression  of  the  pended  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declared  them- 

rebcllion.    They  have  since  persistency  sought  to  in-  selves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 

fiame  the  prejuduees  engendered  between  the  sections,  cases  whatsoever." 

to  retard  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  This  catalogue  of  crimes,  long  as  it  is^  is  not  yet 

by  every  means  to  keep  open  and  exposed  to  the  complete.    The  Constitution  vests  the  judicial  power 

poisonous  breath  of  party  passion  the  terrible  wounds  of  the  United  States  "  in  one  Supreme  Court,"  whose 

of  a  four-years'  war.    They  have  prevented  the  re-  juris<Uction  "  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under 

turn  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  in  this  Constitution "  and  "  the  laws  of  the  United 

every  way  rendered  delusive  the  purposes,  promises.  States."     Encouni^d  bj  this  i)romise  of  a  refuge 

and  pledges  by  which  the  army  was  marshalled,  trea-  fVom  tvrannv,  a  citizen  ox  the  United  States,  who,  by 

son  rebwced.  and  rebellion  crushed,  and  made  the  the  oraer  of  a  military  commander,  given  under  the 

liberties  of  tne  people  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  sanction  of  a  cruel  and  deliberate  edict  of  Congress, 

the  President  objects  of  constant  attack.    Th^y  have  had  been  denied  the  constitutional  rights  of  liberty 
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of  oonBoience,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech.  Upon  those  who  became  joang  men  amid  the  Boud 
personal  freedom  from  military  arrest,  of  being  held  of  cannon  and  din  of  arms,  and  qoietlj  retomed  » 
to  answer  for  crime  only  upon  presentment  and  in-  the  fanuSj  t]^e  factories,  and  the  scnools  of  the  land, 
diotment,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  the  writ  of  hahM$  cor-  will  principally  devolve  the  solemn  duty  of  peTpete- 
put,  and  the  protection  of  civil  and  constitutional  ating  the  Union  of  the  States,  in  defence  of  whidi 
government — a  citizen,  thus  deeply  wronged,  appeals  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  comrades  expired,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  protection  guaranteed  hundreds  of  millions  of  national  obligations  were  in- 
to him  bv  the  orffanio  law  of  the  land.  At  once  a  curred.  A  manly  people  will  not  neglect  the  tnin- 
lieroe  ana.  excited  migonty,  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  ing  necessary  to  resist  agffression.  but  they  shoald 
legislative  power,  stripped  the  ermine  firom  the  be  jealous  lest  the  dvil  oe  maae  subormnate  to 
judges,  transferrea  the  sword  of  justiee  to  the  gen-  the  military  element.  We  need  to  enooun^,  in 
eral,  and  remanded  the  oppressed  citizen  to  a  degra-  every  legitimate  way,  a  studv  of  the  Constitution  for 
dation  and  bondage  worse  than  death.  which  the  war  was  waged,  a  Knowledge  of  and  rever- 

It  will  also  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  ence  for  whose  wise  checks  by  those  so  soon  to  oocq- 
times,  that  a  party  olainung  for  itself  a  monopolv  of  py  the  places  filled  by  their  senion.  will  be  the  only 
consistency  and  patriotism,  and  boasting,  too,  of  its  nope  or  preserving  the  repubUo.  The  young  men  of 
unlimited  sway,  endeavored^  by  a  costly  and  delib-  the  nation,  not  yet  under  the  control  of  party,  miut 
erate  trial,  to  impeach  one  who  defendea  the  Consti-  resist  the  tendency  to  oentralization~-An  outorovth 
tution  and  the  Union  not  only  throughout  the  war  of  of  the  great  rebellion — and  be  familiar  with  ute  fict 
the  rebellion,  but  during  his  whole  term  of  office  as  HuA  the  country  consists  of  united  States,  sad  that, 
Chief  Magistrate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  find  when  the  States*  surrendered  certain  great  righto  for 
no  warrant  or  means  at  their  command  to  bring  to  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  union,  they  retains  rigbu 
trial  even  the  chief  of  the  rebellion.  Indeed,  the  as  valuable  aud  important  as  those  which  they  ruin- 
remarkable  failures  in  his  case  were  so  often  repeated  qnished  for  the  common  weaL 
that,  for  propriety's  sake  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  be-  This  sound  old  doctrine,  far  different  from  tk 
oame  at  last  necessary  to  extend  to  him  an  uncon-  teachings  that  led  to  the  attempt  [to  seoede,  and  a 
ditional  pardon.  What  more  plainly  than  this  illus-  kindred  theory  that  States  were  taken  out  of  the 
trates  the  extremity  of  party  management  and  inoon-  Union  by  the  rash  acts  of  conspirators  that  happened 
sistency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  faction,  vindictive-  to  dwell  within  their  borders,  must  be  reoeived  and 
ness,  and  intolerance,  on  the  other?  Patriotism  will  advocated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  earfy  manhood, or 
hardly  be  encouraged  when,  in  such  a  record,  it  sees  the  people  will  be  ruled  by  corrupt  oombinatioos  of 
that  its  instant  reward  may  be  the  most  virulent  party  the  commercial  centres,  who,  plethoric  from  vealtb, 
abuse  and  obloquy,  if  not  attempted  disgrace.  In-  annually  migrate  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  par- 
stead  of  seeking  to  **  make  treason  odious,"  it  would,  chase  speoiu  legislation.  Until  the  representatives 
in  truth,  seem  to  have  been  their  purpose  rather  to  of  the  people  in  Congress  more  friUv  uchibit  the 
make  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  diverse  views  and  interests  of  tiie  whole  nation,  and 
a  crime,  and  to  punish  fidelity  to  an  oath  of  office,  if  laws  cease  to  be  made  wiUiout  full  discnasion  at  the 
counter  to  party  dictation,  by  all  tiie  means  at  their  behest  of  some  party  leader,  there  will  never  be  i 
command.  proper  respect   shown   by  the  Uw-maUng  pover 

Hapi>ily  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  war  has  either  to  the  judicial  or  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 

detennined  against  the  assumed  power  of  the  States  emment.    The  generation  just  be^dnniog  to  use  the 

to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the  Union.    The  insti-  ballot-box,  it  is  oelieved,  only  need  that  their  atteo- 

tution  of  slavery  also  found  its  destruction  in  a  rebel-  tion  should  be  called  to  tnese  oonsideratioDB  to  indi- 

lion  commenced  in  its  interest.    It  should  be  borne  oate,  by  their  votes,  that  they  wish  their  represents 

in  mind,  however,  that  the  war  neither  impaired  nor  tives  to  observe  all  the  restraints  which  the  peopk, 

destroyed  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pre-  in  adopting  Uie  Constitution,  intended  to  imp»e 

servecf  its  existence,  and  made  apparent  its  real  power  upon  party  excess. 

and  enduring  strength.  All  the  rights  granted  to  the  Calmly  reviewing  my  administration  of  the  Oorem- 
States,  or  reserved  to  the  people  thereof,  renlaln  ment,  I  feel  that,  with  a  sense  of  aoeountabilitrto 
therefore  intact.  Among  those  rights  is  that  of  the  God,  having  conscientiously  endeavored  to  diachaiige 
people  of  each  State  to  declare  the  qualifications  of  my  whole  duty,  I  have  nothing  to  rSgret.  Events 
their  own  State  electors.  It  is  now  assumed  that  have  proved  the  correctness  of  tne  policy  set  forth  in 
Congress  can  control  this  vital  ri^ht,  which  can  never  my  first  and  subsequent  messages :  the  woea  vhieb 
be  taken  away  from  the  States  without  impairing  the  have  followed  the  rejection  of  forbearance,  magsa- 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Government  itself  It  nimitv,  and  constitutional  rule,  aro  known  and  de- 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  States,  as  well  as  plorea  by  the  nation. 

to  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  the  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  gratification,  in  retiring 

riffht  to  select  the  elector  in  whom  thepohtical  power  from  the  most  exited  poaitu>n  in  the  gift  of  a  fiea 

of  a  State  sliall  be  lodged,  involves  tne  right  of  the  people,  to  feel  and  know  that  in  a  long,  arduoua, 

State  to  govern  itself.    When  deprived  of  this  pre-  and  eventfhl  public  life,  my  action  has  never  been 

rogative,  the  States  will  have  no  power  worth  retain-  infiuenced  by  desire  for  gain,  and  that  I  can,  in 

ing ;  all  will  be  gone,  and  they  will  be  subjected  to  all  sincerity,  inquire,  "  Whom  have  I  defriudedf 

the  arbitrary  will  of  Congress.    The  Government  will  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  off  whose  hand  hare  1 

then  be  centralized,  if  not  bv  the  passage  of  laws,  received  any  bnbe  to  blind  my  eyes  therewith  I" 

then  by  the  adoption,  througn  partisan  influence,  of  No  responsibility  for  wars  that  hiave  been  W^d 

an  amendment  directly  in  conflict  with  the  original  or  blood  that  has  been  shed  rests  upon  me.   My 

desigTi  of  the  Constitution.    This  proves  how  neces*  thoughts  have  been  those  of  peace,  and  my  effort 

sarjr  it  is  that  the  people  should  require  the  adminis-  has  ever  been  to  allay  oontentu>ns  among  my  coon- 

tration  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  Govern-  trymen. 

ment  strictly  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu-  Forgetting  the  past,  let  us  return  to  the  flrsi  prin- 

tion.   Their  boundaries  have  been  accurately  defined,  ciples  of  the  Government,  and,  unftirling  the  banner 

and  neither  should  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  or  our  country,  inscribe  upon  it,  in  inefEooeable  chl^ 

other,  nor.  above  all,  to  encroach  upon  the  reserved  acters,  ^^  The  Constitution  and  the  Union,  one  and 

rights  of  the  people  and  the  States.    The  troubles  of  inseparable.'' 

the  past  four  years  will  prove  to  the  nation  blessings  ANDREW  JOHNSOK. 

if  they  produce  so  desirable  a  result.  WASHmoToy,  Mcweh  4, 1869. 
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• 

The  following  docnments  relate  to  the  ses-  nothing  more  than  to  bow  cockles ;  but  we,  beinff 
sion  of  the  first  Oounca  of  the  Vatican,  and  mindffflof  theapoetoUcflnuneasandoonBte^ 
the  regi^ation  of  its  busmen,  with  the  allocu-  ^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  remamed  with  Me  iif  My  trials," 
tion  of  Pope  PlUB  12L  on  the  opening  of  the  mindful  also  of  our  Bedeettfer,  who  declared  plainly, 
same :  "  He  who  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,"  we  shall 
J  J,  .,  ,.,  3,  ri  in  A'  have  in  like  manner  to  be  mindnil  of  our  office,  and 
Alloeutumaddreueatn  a  U^neraL  Congregation  ^th  all  zeal  to  take  care  to  follow  Christ  with  un- 
heforo  the  Jiret  Seaeion  of  the  Vatican  Coun-  shaken  faith  and  firmness,  and  to  remain  attached  to 
eilbvFiusIX,,  December  2, 1869,  to  theBuh-  Him  always  with  minds  of  one  accord.  For  the 
ops  assembled  in  Rome  for  theeaid  Council:  Po«ition  we,  venerable  bicthren,  are  placed  in  is, 
''^  *'  that  we  have  to  struggle  with  daily  efforts  m  battle 
VsmEBABLB  BsnnnDr:  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  array  against  numoous  and  most  fierce  enemies, 
which  we  are  to  open  the  holy  (Ecumenical  Council,  We  must,  therefore,  employ  the  spiritual  arms  of  our 
nothing^  has  appeared  tons  more  seasonable,  nothing  warfSeure,  and  bear  the  whole  strength  ofthe  battle, 
could  he  more  pleasing  to  us,  than  to  see  you  all  met  relying  both  on  the  Divine  authority,  and  usinff  the 
togrether  around  us,  venerable  brethren,  as  we  so  much  shield  of  charity,  of  patience,  of  praver,  and^con- 
desiro  to  see  you,  and  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you  with  stancy.  But  there  is  no  fear  lest  we  fidi  in  this  contest, 
all  the  affection  which  fills  our  inmost  heart.  For  since  if  we  are  determined  to  fix  our  eyes  and  our  minds 
the  matter  of  which  we  have  to  treat  is  most  impor-  upon  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  £uth.  For,  if  the 
tant,  namely,  the  discovery  ofremedies  for  so  many  ills  Apostles  derived  sufficient  ooura^  and  strength  to 
which  in  these  davs  disturb  both  Christian  and  civil  bear  bravely  all  adversity  by  fizuig  their  eyes  and 
society,  we  have  aeemed  it  worthy  of  our  apostolical  their  thou^ts  upon  Christ,  we  abo,  lookmg  upon 
care,  and  befitting  the  ffreatness  or  our  task,  that,  be-  Him  in  the  saving  pledge  of  our  redemption,  fkball 
fore  the  transaction  of  tne  aflSurs  of  the  Council  begins,  find  in  the  divine  virtue  of  this  eight  such  strengUi 
we  should  bes  of  God,  on  vour  behalf,  as  a  pledge  of  and  power  that  we  shall  overcome  the  slanders,  the 
every  grace,  tne  ^d  of  tne  Heavenly  benediction ;  insults,  and  the  devices  of  our  enemies,  and  we  shall 
and  we  have  judged  it  necessar]r  to  give  you  the  draw  with  joy,  fh>m  the  cross  of  Christ,  salvation  for 
rules,  as  set  forth  and  published  in  our  apostolical  ourselves  and  also  for  man^  unhappy  wanderers 
letters,  which  we  have  decided  on  establishing  for  the  from  the  way  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  look 
right  and  orderly  transaction  of  every  thing  in  the  upon  our  Bcdeemer ;  we  must  also  put  on  such  teaoh- 
proceedings  of  the  Council.  This  it  is,  venerable  aoleness  of  mind  that  we  may^  readily  listen  to  Him 
Dicthren,  which,  with  the  favor  of  God,  and  of  the  with  all  our  hearts.  This  it  is  indeed  which  the  Hcav- 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  upon  our  wishes,  we  are  enly  Father  Himself  ordered  by  the  authority  of  His 
to-day  carrying  out  in  this  your  solemn  assembly ;  nor  Migesty,  when  Christ  the  Lord  revealed  His  glonr  on 
can  we  suffidently  express  to  you  in  words  the  great  the  high  mountain  before  chosen  witnesses,  and  Ha 
consolation  whicn  this  hoped-for  readiness  of  your  said :  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
arrival  in  such  numbers,  m  due  obedience  to  the  pleased,  hear  ye  Him ; "  therefore  we  must  with 
apostolic  voice,  fills  our  heart,  since  from  all  parts  of  humble  obedience  of  the  mind  listen  to  Jesus  in 
the  Catholic  world  we  see  you  hastening  to  this  city  every  thing,  and  especially  in  that  which  He  had 
of  Bome  on  account  of  the  Coundl  we  have  sum-  Himself  so  much  at  heart,  wnen^  foreseeing  thediffi- 
moned,  and  feel  that  you  are  united  to  us  by  the  culties  which  would  befall  His  disdples.  He  did  not 
higheat  agreement  of  your  souls,  together  with  an  ex-  fiiil  ardently  and  repeatedly  to  pray  to  uib  Father  in 
ceUent  devotion  toward  us  and  toward  the  Apostolic  the  I^ast  Supper,  ^^  Holy  Father,  preserve  in  Thy 
See,  and  a  wonderful  ardor  for  the  werk  of  the  king-  name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  to  Me.  so  that  they 
dom  of  Christ,  while  the  patient  suffering  of  tribula-  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one.''  Therefore,  let 
tions,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  renders  manv  of  you  one  soul  with  one  heart  be  in  all.  Truly  we  cannot 
most  dear  to  our  heart.  But,  venerable  orothers,  have  a  greater  consolation  than  if  we  continually 
this  your  union  with  us  is  so  much  the  more  pleasing  yield  the  obedient  hearing  of  the  heart  to  the  teach- 
to  us'because,  in  clinging  thereto,  we  tread  in  the  foot-  ings  of  Christ;  for  thereby  we  shall  know  that  we 
steps  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  left  us  brilliant  ex-  are  with  Christ,  and  we  shall  find  in  ourselves  an 
amples  of  their  imanimous  and  constant  union  witlf  evident  pledge  of  eternal  salvation,  for  he  who  is  of 
the  Divine  Master.    For  you  have  learned  from  Holy  God  heiu'eth  God's  word. 

Scripture  that,  when   Christ  our  Lord  was  going        May  the  Almighty  and  Merdftil  God,  with  His 

a  joumey  through  cities  and  towns  in  Palestine,  powerful  help,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Im** 

preaching  and  proclaiming  ^e  kingdom  of  God^  all  maculate  Mother  of  God,  confirm  these  words  of  pon- 

the  Apostles  with  a  like  zeal  kept  close  to  His  side,  tifical  exhortation  which  we  have  drawn  from  the 

and,  as  St.  Luke  says,  the  twelve  were  faithfully  with  bottom  of  our  heart,  and  may  He  graciously  cause 

Him  wherever  He  went.    And  tins  union  of  the  A]^os-  them  to  bring  forth  plenteous  fhiits.    Lastly,  may  He 

Btles  -was  even  more  strikingly  manifested  at  the  time  turn  His  face  upon  you,  venerable  brethren,  and  fill 

when  the  Heavenly  Master  was  teaching  in  Caper-  both  your  bodies  and  your  souls  with  the  fkvor  of  His 

naum,  and  spoke  more  in  detail  before  the  Hebrews  blessing ;  your  bodies,  indeed,  so  that  you  may  have 

of  the  mystery  of  the  Divme  Eucharist ;  for  when  strength  to  bear,  diligently  and  readily,  all  those 

those  people  in  their  carnal  and  blunted  senses  could  labors  from  which  your  sacred  fhnctions  cannot  be 

not  believe  in  a  work  of  so  much  love,  and  showed  i^ee ;  your  souls,  in  order  that  you  may  be  filled  with 

themselves  so  weary  of  the  Master  that,  as  St.  John  heavenly  assistance,  and  may  excel  m  examples  of 

testifies,  many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked  priestly  life  and  in  the  splendor  of  all  virtues,  for  the 

with  Him  no  more,  yet  the  love  of  the  Apostles  re-  salvation  of  the  Christian  fiock.    And  may  the  grace 

maincd  steadfast  in  obedient  veneration  of  the  Master,  of  this  blessing  be  with  you  continually,  and  merci- 

and  when  Jesus  asked  the  Apostles  whether  they  Ailly  inspire  aJl  the  days  of  your  life,  so  that  your 

also  wo^d  go  away,  Peter,  being  grieved,  uttered  days  may  be  found  fhll— fUl  of  holiness  and  of  jus- 

thcse  words,  "Lord,  to  whom  shaU  we  go!"  and  tice,  full  of  the  fhiits  of  holy  works  in  which  our 

added  the  reason  why  he  had  determined  to  follow  true  riches  and  glory  consist  Thus  also  may  it  happi- 

the  Lord  with  constant  fidelity :  *^  Thou  hast  the  ly  be  our  lot  that,  when  the  course  of  our  mortal  pil- 
words  of  eternal  life."    Bemembering  these  things, 
what  ought  we  to  think  sweeter  or  more  pleasant 

than  this  our  assembly !    What  can  we  seem^re  firm  ,  w 

and  stable  t    Although  united  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  we  may  surely  trust  to  find 

wo  shall  certainly  have  contradictionb  and  struggles  the  way  open  to  us  to  the  fountain  of  Zion,  to  the 

to  undergo,  the  enemy  will  not  be  idle,  for  he  desires  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Plus  IX,,  prescribing  that  of  Tront,  we  exhort  thorn  all  in  the  Lord  to  applr 

the  General  Order  to  he  followed  in  the  Le-  themaelyeB  with  ewe,  each  accordiig  to  hiB  piety^  u> 

liberations  of  tU  First  (Ecumenical  Council  ^^:i:^.X'&Xo^r'^^^^ 
of  the  Vatican.  m  {lossible,  with  a  pure  and  chaste  heait,  the  hoir 
PxuB  IX.,  Popi,  saoiifice  of  the.  Mass,  to  guard  their  souIb  firom  iL 
Ad/iOwram  rH  memoriam,  human  oare,  to  preserve  modesty  in  morals.  temper- 
In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  anguishes  to  which  «^o^  ^  meals,  the  religious  spirit  in  all  their  acta. 
we  are  a  prey,  we  are  principally  inclined  to  render  ^^/^,°\  ^  discord,  jetolousy,  and  culpable  intas^ 
ks  to  the  divine  mercy  whicn  **  oomforteth  i 
ur  tribulations,*'*  for  it  is  that  mercy  wl 

inspiringus  with  the  thought  of  convoking .  «      j 

general  and  C&oumenical  Holy  Council,  will  permit  Bweet  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  I "  *   R- 

us  to  inaugurate  it  happily.    We  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  nally,  let  the  Fathers  watch  over  the  people  of  their 

with  good  cause,  for  commencing  the  salutaiy  i^  households,  let  them  prescribe  for  than  a  Chrisoan 

unions  of  this  Council  on  the  solemn  day  of  the  Im-  disdpline,  a  holy  life,  for  they  are  not  ignorant  of 

maculate  Conception  of  the  Yiri^  Mair.  and  under  the  grave  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  £ne  bUhc^ 

her  powerHil  and  motherly  auspices,  and  m  our  Vati-  when  he  prescribes  to  them  to  rule  well  their  owb 

can  oasilica,  and  before  the  ashes  of  the  blessed  house,  f 

Peter,  who,  '*  persevering  in  the  solidly  of  the  rock,  H. 

preserves,  witn  the  government  of  the  Church  which  or  thb  biobt  aitd  mods  of  FBOPOscnova. 

Although  the  right  and  charge  of  preparing  the 
matters  which  shall  be  treated  in  the  holj  CE«cumeni- 

A    _   J        .,         .  V*.  ^..1-   ^   *.iv  X..1-.   n        .1  cal  Council,  and  of  asking  the  advice  of  the  fathen. 

As  we  do  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  feet  that  this  Conned  i^io^g  only  to  us  and  to  this  Apostolic  See,  we  do  not, 

was  convoked  by  us  m  order  that  the  caws  of  the  howefer,  inline  ourselves  toViah,  but  wo  urge  sS 

holy  pontiffs  of  the  Church  should  be  jomed  to  ours,  the  Fathers  of  the  Coundl  who  may  have  somethinz 


was  handed  him.  the  solicitude  of  all  the  pastors  and 
the  keeping  of  all  the  sheep  which  were  intrusted  to 
him."  t 


inrC^r-rZ-iVu  rr *v: — y  --w  v^w^w^.^.,  .»     suitaoie  manner,  woma  prejuoioe  not  a  iittie  tne 

we  know  with  how  much  zeal,  how  much  attention    order  which  must  preside  it  the  acts  of  the  Conncil, 
and  sohciUide  we  must  provide  for  tiie  regukting,  in    ^^  decree  that  thSse  propositions  shall  be  made^ 


conformity  with  holy  disciphne  and  the  maxims  of  the  following  conditioM :  1.  They  shall  be  put  doira 

the  ancestors,  of  all  that  ooncems  tiie  mwisgement,  ^  writing^d  submitted  separately  to  a  sp^ial  coa- 

ffovemment,  and  execution  of  thw  important  affair,  gregatio^composed  of  both  our  venerable^iethicB, 

♦  w^^*t™5!^*'  ^\  ^H  r"®  ""^  A^  *P^i*^l?  J":  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  and  SJ 

Ij^h  TJ  ^trS\  ^  follows^  and  we  order  that  it  pothers  of  the  Council,  a£d  which  shall  be  instituted 

shall  be  executed  by  every  one  m  this  Council  of  the  by  us ;  2.  They  must  relate  really  to  the  general  good 

vaucan.  ^f  Christendom,  and  not  solely  to  the  particular  ad- 

L  vantage^  of  such  or  such  diocese :  8.  Thky  will  be  ae- 

OF  Tme  ooNDuoT  TO  BB  HXLD  DUBiiTO  THB  COT7K0IL.  oompanicd  with  a  statement  of  the  motiivea  of  ntiliij 

Spirit  to  them  that^ask  for  it,"  «  this  thoiSit^lSs  The  special  congregation  which  shall  have  receivid 

TiaW  na  viton  va  /^nAti«/i  f^  *\>1  a>%v^A.i  /T^nW^f  ^  propositious  shaliexamme  the  same  diligently,  and 

tM^^^Z^C^^^^i^^^l^t'Z  '^  "•'^'It.fo  o«  J-d^entif  ««i"^  J^the  ^ 

gy,            %        ■,                                   .     ..       _       I     ~*»»_  wavwjiuva    w*     wuv  airtwi  rt*i  vniA/kfmm     %n    A1*Hai*   that.  IVA     ofTAV*   wrkofnviA  Ha- 

April  of 

faithful  t<  

to  serve  the  living  God,"|   by  multiplying  their 

prayers,  their  supplications,  their  fasting,  and  other  <>'  ™"  sbobbot  to  bb  pbbsxbvxd  m  thb  oorsco. 

pious  exercises,  but  also  to  order  that  the  holy  sacri-  Prudence  compels  us  to  prescribe  for  all  the  aeta 

nee  of  the  Mass  should  be  celebrated  every  day  in  of  the  Council  the  law  or  secrecy,  which  has  had 

the  Catholic  world  to  beseech  the  %ht  and  assist-  to  be  enforced  more  than  once  in  preceding  Cooneila, 

anoe  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  the  object  of  obtain-  on  account  of  the  circumstances.     This  preeaution 

ing  from,  the  Lord  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  seems  more  necessary  than  ever  in  a  time  when  in- 

Council  and  fruits  of  salvation  for  the  Church.  pioty.  become  so  powerful,  watches  every  <mpOTta- 

We  now  renew  and  confirm  these  exhortations  and  nity  lor  indting  to  animadversion  against  the  <;ath»- 

prescriptions,  ordering  moreover  that  in  the  churches  lie  Church  and  her  doctrine.     In  consequence,  we 

of  this  noble  city  of  Kome,  during  the  whole  duration  forbid  all  and  each  of  the  Fathers,  officers  of  the 

of  the  Council,  the  litanies  and  other  prayers  will  be  Council,  theologians,  canonists,  and  whosoever  will 

recited  for  this  object,  on  every  Sunday,  at  the  hours  assist  in  any  manner  the  Fathers  and  officers  in  the 

the  most  convenient  to  the  faithAil  people.  matters  of  tne  Council,  to  reveal  or  make  known  to 

But  the  bishops  and  other  persons  of  the  priestly  >Q7  one  whatsoever,  out  of  the  Council,  the  decrees 

order  who  will  celebrate  the  Council  must  do  some-  and  all  that  shall  be  proposed  for  examination,  as  well 

thing  better  and  more  excellent.    Ministers  of  Christ,  as  the  discussions  and  the  advices  of  the  membeis. 

dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  Gk>d,  they  must  "  give  We  order,  moreover,  that  the  officers  of  the  Council 

in  every  thing  the  example  of  good  works,  in  doc-  who  are  not  dothea  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 

trine,  in  integrity,  in  gravity,  uttering  only  whole-  all  others  who,  having  received  fh>m  ua  a  special 

some  and  irreprenensible  words,  in  such  manner  that  mission,  will  have,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  office,  to 

our  adversaries  shall  fear  to  speak  ill  of  us."  ^    Best-  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  shall  tako 

ing  upon  the  ancient  Councils,  and  particularly  upon  an  oath  to  fulfil  fiuthfully  their  duties,  and  to  pre- 

"Tz — —  serve  the  faith  of  secrecy  concerning  all  that  aas 

*  3  CoriDth.,  1.  4.  been  specified  above,  and  aU  other  matters  that  may 

1 8  Leo :  6  Sermo  3  In  annlv.  Assumpt  sn«.  be  confided  to  tiiem. 

±  James  1. 17.  |  Luke  xl.  18.  — — — — 

I  Kp.  ad  Hebne.  Ix.  14.      1  Bp.  ad  Tit,  U.  7,  ♦  Ps.  cxxxll.  1.                1 1  Timoth.  lU.  4. 
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IV. 

OF  THE  OBDKB  OT  PBSOZDEKOB  AXD  OF  THE  BiaBTS  OF 
OTHEBS  TO  BE  PBOTEOTBD. 

As  it  is  of  great  importanoe,  for  the  tranqnillitj  and 
^ood  flooord  of  minds,  that  eaoh  should  preserve 
ficrapuloiisly  and  with  modesty,  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  the  rank  whieh  beoomes  his  di^ty :  and  to 
cat  short,  as  much  as  possible,  all  occasions  of  ffivinf 
offence,  we  decree  that  all  shall  conform  to  the  foP 
lowing  order,  according  to  the  various  dignities : 

The  first  rank  belongs  to  our  venerable  brethren, 
the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  or  deacons.  The  second,  to  the  pBtriarchs ; 
the  third,  by  a  specdal  fkvor  which  we  confer  on  them, 
to  the  primates,  according  to  the  order  of  their  pro* 
motion.  This  concession  is  made  only  for  this  once, 
and  will  confer  no  right  to  the  primates,  nor  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  others.  The  fourth  rank  will  be 
reeerved  to  the  archbishops,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopacy ;  the 
fifth,  to  the  blsho]^,  all  according  to  the  order  of 
promotion;  the  sixth,  to  the  abbots  mUliua;  the 
seventh,  to  the  general  abbots  and  other  superior- 
genen^a  of  the  religious  orders  where  solemn  vows 
are  made,  even  when  they  have  only  the  title  of 
vicars-general,  provided  that  they  exercise  really  a 
legitimate  authority  upon  all  their  order  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  superior-ffeneraL 

Otherwise,  we  decide,  conformaoly  to  the  disci- 
pline and  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Councils,  that 
if  it  should  happen,  perchance,  that  some  members 
should  not  sit  in  the  place  beloxiging  to  them,  should 
exi)ress  their  opinion,  even  by  the  word  «^a<^,  should 
assist  at  the  congregations,  or,  in  a  word,  should  take 
part  in  any  act  of  the  Council  during  its  sessions,  no 
prejudice  to  any  one,  nor  any  new  right,  would  result 
therefrom. 

V. 

OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  EXCUSES  AKD  OOETESTB. 

In  order  that  the  examination  of  the  more  serious 
matters  witii  which  the  very  holy  Synod  shall  be  oc- 
cmpied  in  eveiy  manner  snoula  be  as  little  tram- 
melled or  delayed  as  possible  by  the  taking  up  of 
cases  concerning  private  individiuJs :  We  have  re- 
solved that  the^ynod  should  elect,  by  secret  ballot, 
five  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  to  judge  of  the  €»- 
ctueiy  who  will  receive  and  weigh^  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  discipline  of  the  Councds  and  or  the  sa- 
cred canons,  the  procurations  and  excuses  of  the  ab- 
sent prelates,  as  well  as  the  petitions  of  those  who, 
before  the  closing  of  the  Council,  may  think  they 
liave  good  reasons  to  retire.  However,  these  judges 
wiU  not  decide  upon  these  matters:  they  will  refer 
them  to  the  general  congregation.  We  have  resolved, 
moreover,  that  the  same  Synod  should  elect,  by  se- 
cret balloL  five  other  Fathers  to  judge  the  contests 
and  difficulties  relating  to  precedence.  If  these  judges 
should  not  succeed  in  ending  by  a  summary  and 
eeonomieal  judgment,  as  it  is  styled,  all  the  contests 
relating  to  the  order  of  sitting,  the  rights  of  prece- 
dence or  other  claims,  if  there  snould  anse  any  among 
the  assembled  Fathers,  they  will  submit  them  to  the 
authority  of  the  general  congregation. 

VI. 

OF  THE  OFFICEES  OF  THE  OOUKCIL. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  neoessazr 
and  apt  ministors  and  oflicers  should  be  desi^pateo. 
in  conformity  with  custom  and  the  disciDTine  of 
Councils,  as  all  the  acts  of  this  synod  should  oe  made 
according  to  all  the  rules,  we,  keeping  account  of  these 
sorts  of  ministers,  do  select  and  iKppoint ; 

1.  General  custodians  of  the  Council :  our  beloved 
sons  John  Collonna  and  Dominic  Orsini,  Boman 
princes  assisting  at  our  pontifical  throne. 

2.  Secretary  <^  the  Council :  our  venerable  brother 
Joseph,  Bishop  of  St.  Hyppolite,  to  whom  we  a<^oin, 
with  the  office  and  title  of  under^secretaiy,  our  be- 
loved son  Louis  Jacobin!,  prothonotary  apostolic, 


and  in  the  capadty  of  coadjutors,  our  beloved  sons 
Canons  CamiHo  Santori  and  Angelo  Jacobini. 

8.  Notaries  of  the  Council :  our  beloved  sons  Luke 
Padfici,  Louis  Colombo^  John  Simeoni,  Louis  Peri- 
coli,  and  Domini  Bartolini^  to  whom  we  adjoin  our 
dear  sons  Salvator  Pallotim  and  Francis  SanU,  advo- 
cates, who  will  assist  the  said  notaries. 

4.  Scrutators :  Our  beloved  sons  Louis  Seraflni  and 
Fnmcis  Nardi,  auditors  apostolic:  liouis  Pellegrini 
and  Leonard  Dialti,  clerks  of  the  apostolic  Cham^rs ; 
Charles  Cristofori  and  Alexander  Montani,  voters  at 
the  signatures  of  Justice ;  Frederic  de  Falloux  du 
Coudray,  regent  of  our  apostolic  chancery,  and 
Lawrence  Iiina,  abbreviator  of  the  mi^r  Park. 
These  eight  scrutators  will  collect  the  votes  in  the 
following  manner:  four  will  go  over  the  left  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Council,  wuking  two  by  two  and 
accompanied  by  two  notaries ;  the  other  four  will  do 
the  same  on  the  riffht  side. 

6.  Promoters  or  the  Council:  Our  belovid  sons 
John  Baptist  de  Dominids  Tosti,  and  Philip  BoUi, 
attorney  of  the  Sacred  Consistory. 

6.  Masters  of  Ceremonies  of  the  Council :  our  be- 
loved sons  Louis  Ferrari,  prefect  of  our  household, 
and  Pius  Martinucoi,  Camulo  Balestra,  Bemi  Bioci, 
Joseph  Bomagnoli,  Peter-Joseph  Binaldi  Bucd,  An- 
thony Cataldi^  Alexander  Tortoli,  Augustin  Accoram- 
boni,  Louis  Smistri,  Francis  Biggi,  Anthony  Gattoni, 
Balthazar  Baocinetti,  Cesar  Togni.  Boch  Mass. 

7.  Our  officers  of  ceremonies,  charged  with  desig- 
nating the  seats  of  the  members,  otur  beloved  sons 
Henry  Folchi,  prefect,  and  Louis  Naselli,  Edmund 
Stonor,  Paul  Bastide,  Louis  Pallotti,  our  secret 
chamberlains,  and  our  beloved  sons  Scipio  Perilli, 
Gustavus  Gfulot,  Francis  Beguany,  Nicolas  Yorsak 
and  Philip  Silvestri,  our  honorary  chamberlains. 

vn. 

OF  THE  OEESBAL  COKGEXOATXOITS  OF  FATHERS. 

Arriving  now  at  what  concerns  the  order  of  the 
general  congregations,  we  have  resolved  and  dedded 
that  five  of  our  venerable  brethren^  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Boman  Church,  will  preside  m  our  name  and 
with  our  autiiority  the  same  conjgrregations  of  Fathers 
which  precede  the  public  sessions;  and,  in  conse- 

2uence,  we  select  and  appoint  our  venerable  brother 
Iharles  de  Beisach,  Cardinal  of  the  holy  Boman 
Cburdi,  Bishop  of  Sabine ;  our  beloved  sons  the  car- 
dinals of  the  order  of  priests,  Anthony  de  Lucca,  of 
the  title  of  the  Four-Crowned  Sfdnts ;  Joseph  Andre 
Bizzarrij  of  the  title  of  St.  Jerome  of  the  illyrians ; 
Louis  Bilio,  of  the  title  of  St.  Laurence  in  Rmtspema^  • 
and  our  beloved  son,  the  Cardinal  of  the  order  of 
Deacons,  Annibal  Capalti. 

These  presidents,  in  addition  to  what  concerns  the 
direction  of  the  congregations,  wiU  take  care,  in  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed,  that  the  discussion  of  those  re- 
latinff  to  faith  shall  be  the  first  to  begin  with ;  they 
will  DC  at  liberty,  afterward,  when  they  may  deem 
it  opportime,  to  cany  the  consultations  upon  ques- 
tions of  faith  or  discipline. 

But,  as,  since  the  time  when  we  gave  our  letters 
apostolic  of  indiction  to  this  Council,  we  have  taken 
care  to  call  to  Bome  from  various  parts  of  the  Cath- 
olic universe  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  juriscon- 
sults, in  order  that  Uiey  should  prepare,  with  others 
of  this  city  and  with  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
same  sciences,  that  which  tends  to  the  object  of  this 
^nend  Synod,  and  thus  facilitate  the  examination  of 
tnose  matters  by  the  Fathers,  we  desire  and  order 
that  the  prqiects  of  decrees  and  canons  drawn  up  and 
written  by  tnese  same  men,  and  by  us  reserved  such 
as  they  are,  and  not  invested  with  our  approbation, 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  and  judgment  of  tne  same  Fathers  as- 
sembled in  general  congregation. 

For  this  reason,  the  presidents  herein  above  des- 
ii^nated  will  take  care  that  the  propositions  of  the 
decrees  and  canons  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  an- 
nounced congregation  be  printed  and  distributed, 
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some  days  in  advance,  to  eaoh  of  the  Fathers,  in 
order  that  the  latter,  auring  that  interval  of  time, 
may  examine  them  with  oare  in  ail  their  parte  and 
reflect  maturely  upon  the  decision  to  be  rendered. 
If  one  of  the  Fathers  should  wish  to  speak  in  the 
congregation  upon  the  article  proposed,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  amonff  the'  speakers 
the  proper  order  with  re^^ard  to  the  dignity  of  each 
one,  that  he  shall  make  it  known  to  tne  president, 
one  day  at  least  previous  to  the  session  in  which  he 
intends  to  speak. — After  hearing  the  remarks  of  the 
Fathers,  if  others  wish  still  to  discuss  the  question  in 
the  same  session,  they  will  be  ftee  to  do  so  after  hav- 
ing first  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  president, 
and  observing  the  order  claimed  by  the  dignity  or 
the  speakers. 

If  the  proposition  brought  before  the  congre^tion 
should  present  no  difficulty,  or  only  slight  difficul- 
ties, easily  solved,  during  the  session,  then  there  will 
be  notning  to  prevent  that,  the  douDts  being  eluci- 
dated, the  form  of  decree  or  canon  of  the  Coundl  in 
question  should  be  adopted  by  taking  the  votes  of 
the  Fathers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sud  proposition 
should  ^ve  riae  to  difficulties  of  such  a  nature  that, 
contradictory  opinions  having  been  expressed,  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
during  the  session,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
mode  nerein  above  established  by  us  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  sort  of  matters  In  a  permanent  and 
proper  manner.  We  prescribe  that,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Council,  there  shall  be  instituted 
four  special  and  distinct  congregations  or  delegations 
of  Fathers,  the  first  of  which  will  occupy  itseu  with, 
and  treat,  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Council, 
matters  concemmg  faith;  the  second,  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  the  third,  questions  inter- 
esting the  religious  orders;  the  fourth,  finally,  the 
matters  of  the  JBastem  rite.  Each  of  these  congre- 
gations will  be  composed  of  twenty-five  Fathers, 
elected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  CouncU,  by  secret 
bidlot. 

Each  of  these  congregations  or  delegations  shall 
have  at  its  head  one  or  our  venerable  brothers  the 
cardinals  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  appointed  by 
us,  who  will  call,  for  the  wants  of  the  congregation, 
one  or  more  of  the  theologians  or  canonists  of  the 
Council,  and,  fVom  among  these,  will  designate  one 
who  shall  perform  the  functions  of  secretary  of  the 
said  congregation.  If,  therefore,  it  should  nappen, 
as  we  have  stud  before,  that  a  question  ndsed  m  the 
general  congregation  aoout  some  proposed  decision 
^  cannot  be  settled,  then  the  cardinals,  presidents  of 
tliis  general  congregation,  will  see  that  the  proposi- 
tion in  Question,  together  with  the  difficulties  to 
which  it  nas  given  nse,  be  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  such  of  these  especial  congregations,  to 
whose  competence  it  may  appertain,  according  to  the 
matters  assigned  to  each  of  them.  After  the  quos" 
tion  shall  have  been  deliberated  in  this  congregation, 
the  printed  report  thereof  will  bo  distributed  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council,  according  to  the  order  pre- 
scribed above  by  us,  in  order  that  in  the  next  gen- 
eral congregation,  if  no  new  obstacle  presents  itself, 
the  form  or  the  aecree  or  canon  of  the  Council  may 
be  adopted  after  taking  the  votes  of  the  Fathers.  But 
the  votes  of  the  Fathers  will  be  expressed  verbally, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  have  full  liberty  to  pro- 
nounce them  even  by  reading  them  aloud. 

vin. 

OF  PUBLIO  SESSIONS. 

The  celebration  of  public  sessions  requires  that  wo 
should  see  to  regulate  in  a  proper  and  methodical 
manner  their  operations  and  acts.  Therefore,  in 
everj  public  sesuon,  the  Fathers  being  seated,  each 
in  his  rank  and  place^  and  the  ceremonies  contained 
in  the  ritual  instructions  which  haye  been  handed 
them  by  our  order  being  ended,  the  text  of  the  prop« 
ositions  of  decrees  c  t  canons  adopted  in  the  gen- 
eral oongref^tion^  '      '^labove  designated  shaU  be 


read  by  our  order,  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  in 
the  following  order :  The  canons  on  dogmas  of  fiiith 
will  be  announced  first,  then  the  disciplinary  de- 
crees, *"ftV'pg  nse  of  the  solemn  formula  which  ii 
has  been  customaVy  with  our  predeoessont  to  use,  to 
wit :  **  Pius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  for  the  perpetual 
memory  of  the  matter."  The  Fathers  will  then  be 
asked  whether  the  canons  and  decrees  that  have  been 
read  meet  with  their  assent,  and  immediately  the 
scrutators  of  votes  will  come  forward  and  will  note 
exactly  those  votes,  which  must  be  collected  one  at  s 
time,  according  to  the  manner  prescribed  above.  We 
declare  that  these  votes  must  be  expressed  by  these 
words :  placet  or  non  placet.  We  decree  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  the  Fathers  who 
may  be  absent  fVom  the  session,  for  any  cause  what- 
soever, to  send  in  their  vote  in  writing.  The  votes 
having  been  collected,  the  secretaiy  of  the  Council, 
with  the  scrutators  hereinbefore  desigDAtcd,  will 
commence  classing  and  counting  Uie  votes  before  oar 
pontifical  chair,  and  wUl  report  the  result  to  ns.  We 
will  then  render  our  supreme  sentence,  and  will  order 
that  it  bepromulgated  and  published  in  this  solemn 
form:  *' These  decrees  have  been  approved  by  all 
the  Fathers,  unanimously  (or,  if  there  nave  been  any 
opponents),  with  the  exception  of  so  many  vote^ ; 
and  we.  with  the  approbation  of  the  holy  ConnciL 
order,  aecree j  and  sanction  that  the  same  ne  read." 
These  formalities  being  accomplished,  the  promoters 
of  the  CouncU  will  require  the  prothonotaiies  present 
to  draw  up  one  or  more  proces-verbals  of  all  and 
every  thing  accomplished  during  the  session.  Final- 
ly, the  day  of  the  next  session  having  been  announced 
by  our  order,  the  assembly  will  be  adjourned. 

IX. 

THAT  NO  ONX  SHOULD  WITHDRAW  VBOM  TBS  COUNCIL. 

Under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  holy  canons, 
we  forbid  aU  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  and  all  other 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  attend  it  to  with^v 
therefrom,  before  this  holy,  general,  and  (Ecamenicai 
Council  of  the  Vatican  snau  be  duly  and  legularir 
closed  and  dismissed  by  ns,  unless  a  just  canse  of 
departure  shall  have  been  presented  ana  proved  con- 
formably to  the  rule  hereinbefore  estabushed,  and 
the  permission  to  depart  obtained  firom  us. 

X. 

APOSTOLIC  INDULT  ON  THB   NON-BESIDENCS  OV  THOSS 
who' ATTEND  TUX   OOUNOIL. 

As  all  those  who  are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  acts 
of  the  Council  are  in  the  service  of  the  universal 
Church,  following  the  example  of  our  predecessors.* 
we  order,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  goodness^  that  all 
the  prelates  and  other  dignitaries  naving  nght  to  a 
vote  in  the  Council,  and  all  other  persons  who  take 
part  in  it.  bv  whatever  title,  may  receive  the  fruitA, 
income,  aaily  production  and  distributions  of  their 
livings,  exceptmg  only  the  distributions  made,  as  it 
is  styled,  between  presents ;  and  we  make  this  con- 
cession for  all  the  time  of  the  Council,  in  so  far  as  the 
persons  above  designated  shall  remain  or  take  part 
mit. 

We  prescribe  and  order  that  oar  present  Letters, 
and  all  the  prescriptions  therein  oontjuned,  be  invio- 
lably observed  in  this  coming  and  very  holy  CEcu- 
menical  Council  by  all  and  each  of  those  they  may 
concern;  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  any 
one^  even  of  those  who  should  be  especially  and  in- 
dividually designated. 

Given  m  Bome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  seal  of  the 
fisherman,  the  27th  of  November,  1869,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

N  CAKD.  PABACCIANI  CLARELLI. 


*  Paul  m..  Brief  of  January  1, 1M8.   Pins  IV.,  Brief  of 

November  »,  1061. 
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■ 

Allocution  pronounced  in  the  Vatican  BasUiea  word  of  the  Prophet  IsaUs,  "  Take  counsel,  gather  a 

at  the  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  oouncU;"  and  cpnaidenng  that  this  remedy  had  often 

^  ^'.^^  ^^■'  ^  '**  ^**  *'*'  "-^  ^'-  ti^'uSsrSi^it?'s}?LicgriSSj'Bte*'s^ 

cemoer^  looy,  long-oontinued  prayers ;  after  hearing  the  counsel  of 

To  the  JSithoot  of  the  OoUhoUc  World  in  the  same  our  venerahle  brethren  the  cardinals  of  tiie  holy  Bo- 

Obuncu  auembled,  man  Church,  and  after  learning  the  desires  of  many 

Vehzbabu  Bbbthbek  :  What  by  all  our  vows  and  holy  bishops,  we  have  thought  right  to  summon  you, 

prayers  we  have  been  continually  begginff  of  Qod,  venerable  brethren,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 

that,  namelr,  we  should  be  enabled  to  celebrate  with  guardians  and  pastors  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  to  as- 

you  the  Ecumenical  Council  which  we  had  sum-  semble  at  this  See  of  Peter:  and  on  thia  day,  through 

moned ;  this  has,  by  the  marked  and  singular  good-  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  who  has  removed  all 

ness  of  Qod  Himself,  been  granted  to  ns,  wad  mis  ua  that  mi^ht  hinder  our  great  undertaking,  we  cele- 

with  the  utmost  joy.    Wherefore  our  heart  exults  in  brate,  with  the  ancient  solemn  rites,  the  opening  of 

the  Lord,  and  is  filled  with  unspeakable  consolation,  our  holv  congregation,  'fio  various  and  so  abundant 

for  that  on  this  most  auspicious  day.  hallowed  bv  the  is  the  leeling  or  love,  venerable  brethren,  which  we 

memoir  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  experience  at  this  time,  that  we  are  unable  to  retain 

Mary  Mother  of  God,  we  again  see  you  before  us  in  it  m  our  breast.    For  seelne  you,  we  imagine  that  we 

greater  numbers  than  heretofore,  present  in  this  behold  the  whole  Catholic  nmUy,  our  own  most  dear 

stronghold  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and*we  are  glad-  children,  gathered  around  us.    we  think  of  the  many 

dened  by  the  si^ht  of  you  who  are  called  to  bear  a  pledges  of  love,  of  the  many  outbursts  of  fervent 

part  of  our  solicitude.  nearts  by  whicn,  at  your  suggestion,  under  vour 

You  are  here,  venerable  brethren,  gathered  together  guidance,  and  by  your  example,  our  children  nave 

in  the  name  of  Christ  (Matt.  xviu.  20)  that  with  ua  shown  and  continue  to  show,  such  admirable  respect 

you  may  give  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  &nd  affection  for  us  and  for  this  Apostolic  See ;  and 

testimony  of  Jesus  Chnst  ( Apoc.  i.  2) :  and  that  with  ftdl  of  this  thought  we  cannot  in  this  most  honorable 

us  you  may  teach  all  men  the  way  of  God  in  truth  assembly,  wherem  you  are  gathered  together,  refrain 

Slatt.  xxii.  16) ;  and  that*under  the  guidance  of  the  fVom  a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  our  great 

oly  Spirit  you  may  judge  (Acts  x.  5, 19)  with  us  of  gratitude  to  them  all ;  and  we  moat  earnestly  beseech 

the  oppositions  of  Imowledgo  falsely  so  called  (1  Tim.  God  that  the  trial  of  their  faith,  much  more  precious 

vi.  20).  than  gold,  may  be  found  unto  praise,  and  glor^,  and 

For  at  this  time  more  than  ever,  now  that  the  earth  honor,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Peter  ix.  7). 

has  mourned  and  fiided  away,  infected  by  the  inhab-  We  think  also  of  the  wretched  fate  of  so  many  men 

itonts  thereof  fisa.  xxiv.  4,  5).  zeal  for  the  glory  of  who  are  led  astray  and  wander  fu  from  the  way  of 

God  and  the  saiety  of  the  Lord's  flock  requires  of  us  truth  and  justice,  and  therefore  of  true  happiness ; 

to  surround  Zion,  and  to  encompass  her ;  and  to  tell  and  with  desire  we  desire  to  help  and  save  tJiem,  re- 

her  towers,  and  to  set  our  hearts  in  her  strength  membering  the  example  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  and 

(Ps.  xlvii.  18, 14).  Master  Jesus,  who  came  to  seek  'and  to  save  that 

For  yon  sec,  venerable  brethren,  with  what  ftuy  wliich  was  lost.    Moreover,  our  eyes  are  turned  to 

the  old  enemy  of  mankind  has  attacked  and  still  con-  this  monument  nused  to  the  honor  of  the  prince  of 

tinues  to  attack  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  holiness  the  Apostles  in  which  we  stand :  they  are  turned  on 

beoometh.  this  cnerished  city,  which,  by  the  loving-kindness 

To  him  is  due  that  disastrous  conspiracy  of  the  of  God,  has  not  been  delivered  over  as  a  spoil  to  the 
impious  so  widely  spread,  which,  strong  in  union,  nations ;  they  are  turned  on  this  Boman  people,  so 
powerful  in  resources,  fenced  roima  with  ordinances,  dear  to  us,  by  whose  love,  fidelity,  and  reverence,  we 
and  making  liberty  a  cloak  for  malice  (1  Pet.  IL  16),  are  alwavs  surrounded,  and  we  are  moved  to  extol 
ceases  not  to  wage  a  cruel  war,  disgraoed  by  eveiy  the  goodness  of  €k)d,  who  has  been  pleased  at  this 
strodty,  against  the  holy  Church  of  Christ.  You  season  more  and  more  to  assure  to  us  the  hope  of 
know  well  the  nature  of  this  war,  its  fierceness,  its  His  divine  protection.  But  our  thoughts,  venerable 
weapons,  its  successes,  and  its  purposes.  You  have  brethren,  dwell  chiefly  upon  you,  whose  care,  eamest- 
ever  present  before  you  how  those  sound  doctrines  ness,  and  concord,  we  now  perceive  to  be  of  so  great 
on  which  rests  human  society,  in  its  various  ranks,  importance  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God :  wo 
are  disordered  and  obscured ;  how  deplorably  all  the  notice  the  burning  zeal  which  ^ou  have  brought  to 
rules  of  right  are  turned  to  wrong ;  how  manifold  are  the  fulfilment  of  your  task,  and  in  particular  that  ad- 
tho  forms  employed  of  falsehood  and  corruption,  mirable  and  most  close  union  which  exists  between 
while  the  saving  bonds  of  justice^  honor,  and  au-  all  of  you  and  us  and  this  Apostolic  See ;  than  which 
thority ,  are  loosened ;  the  vilest  passions  are  inflamed,  union^  in  this  season  more  even  than  in  all  our  former 
and  the  Christian  faith  is  uprooted  from  the  souls  of  afflictions,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  us,  noth- 
men ;  so  that  if  anv  schemes  and  endeavors  of  the  ing  more  beneficial  to  the  Church ;  and  we  rejoice 
wicked  could  avail  lor  the  destruction  of  the  Church  vehemently  In  the  Lord  to  see  such  dispositions  in 
of  Qod,  we  might  at  this  very  time  fear  her  approach-  you,  that  we  are  forced  to  conceive  a  sure  and  well- 
ing downftdl.  "But  nothing  is  more  powerful  than  founded  hope  of  moat  rich  and  excellent  fruits  to  be 
theChurdi" — ^they  are  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom —  obtained  from  your  coming  together  in  this  present 
^'  the  Church  is  stronger  than  heaven  itself.  ^  Heaven  Council.  Never  heretofore,  perhaps,  was  war  wa^od 
and  earth  shallpass  away ;  but  Mv  words  shall  not  with  more  determination  and  more  cunning  agamst 


(Homil.,  ante  exil.,  n.  1.)  parts  so  wonderilil  strength  to  the  Church ;  and, 

And  although  the  dty  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  city  through  the  peculiar  care  of*  Gk>d,  and  through  your 

ofourGod.  rests  on  a  foundation  that  shall  never  be  excellent  dispositions,  this  union  has  been  main- 

.„^i, 1.^^.^^ ..  . ...^  .„._.j  _sxv..r.  V 1.'.  >.  .v..  r.  ,...  1. ^^ 


spec- 


if down  our  life ;  as  we  exercise  on  earth  the  omce  Wherefore,  venerable  brethren,  be  strong  in  the 

of  the  eternal  pastor,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  Lord;  and  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Trmity,  be 

more  inflamed  tnan  others  with  zeid  for  the  house  of  sanctified  in  truth  (John  xvii.  19} ;  put  on  the  whole 

God :  we  deemed  ourselves  bound  to  adopt  that  course  armor  of  light,  and  join  with  us  m  teaching  the  way, 

]^hich  ofl'ered  most  hope  of  healing  the  many  wounds  the  truth,  and  the  lire,  for  which  men,  so  lonff  the  vio- 

of  the  Church.    And  often  turning  in  our  mind  that  tims  of  countless  disorders,  must  now  needs  yearn ; 
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join  with  U3  in  securing  a  return  of  peace  for  all 
KingdomB,  law  for  the  barbarians,  calm  for  the  mon- 
asteries, good  order  for  the  Churcn,  discipline  for  the 
clergy,  and  for  Ood  an  acceptable  people.  (St.  Bern, 
de  Gonsiderat.,  iv.  4.^  God  is  Btanding  in  Bia  holy 
place ;  He  is  in  the  midst  of  us  in  our  councils  and  in 
our  acts ;  He,  in  this  effort  of  His  abundant  mercy, 
has  chosen  us  to  be  His  ministers  and  fellow-laborers ; 
and  it  behooves  ns  to  be  so  devoted  to  this  service 
that  we  now  consecrate  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our 
strength,  to  Him  alone. 

But  conscious  of  our  own  weakness,  we  distrust 
our  powers,  and  our  eyes  are  raised,  our  |>rayers 
are  addressed,  with  confidence  to  Thee.  Spirit  of 
God.  Thou  Fount  of  true  Light,  and  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  God,  do  Thou  poor  the  illumination  of 
Thy  grace  into  our  mindk,  that  we  may  see  what 
is  rlgnt,  what  is  salutary,  what  is  most  excellent; 
do  tnou  rule,  mould,  and  direct  our  hearts,  that 


whatever  this  Council  shall  do  may  have  a  right 
beginning,  a  prosperous  course,  and  a  happy  ter- 
mination. 

And  Thou  too,  Mother  of  fair  love,  of  knowledge 
and  holy  hope,  Thou  Queen  and  bulwark  of  the 
Ghnroh,  do  Thou  take  our  consultations  and  oar  toils 
under  tbe  secure  protection  of  Thy  motherly  care, 
and  by  Thy  prayers  to  Gk>d  ^ain  for  us  the  grace  to 
be  ever  one  m  spirit  and  one  in  heart. 

Be  you  also  with  us,  ye  angels  and  archangels ;  and 
thou,  too,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  blessed  Peter;  and 
thou,  fellow-apostle  of  Peter,  Paul,  doctor  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  preacher  of  truth  in  the  whole  world;  and 
all  ye  saints  of  heaven,  ye  especially  whose  relics  we 
venerate  in  this  place,  by  your  powerful  interoessioa 
procure  for  us  that  we  may  all  faithfully  fulfil  our  mui- 
istrV}  and  may  receive  mercy  from  God  in  the  mid^t 
of  His  temple,  to  whom  be  nonor  and  glory  for  ever 
and  ever. 


RAILWAYS.    The  oflScial  figures  showing  make,  with  connections,  direct  transit  from 

the  namber  of  miles  of  railway  constrncted  in  l^orfolk,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  San  Fran- 

the  United  States  in  1869,  exhibit  an  actual  cisco,  free  from  snow. 

increase  of  about  7,745  miles  for  the  calendar  These  are  the  leading  railway  enterprises 

year,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  aggregate  now  seeking  aid  from  the  I^orth,  and  to  these 

of  any  former  year.    The  largest  amount  in  should  be  added  the  efforts  New  York  and 

any  previous  year  was  in  1866,  when  8,640  Bidtimore  are  making  to  perfect  their  railroad 

miles  of  road  were  built,  while  in  1868  only  connections  with  the  West. 

2,970  miles  of  new  rails  were  laid.    Since  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of 

1826,  when  Massachusetts  began  to  lay  iron  the  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in   each 

tracks,  the  construction  of  railways  in  this  State,at  the  close  of  the  year  1869  or  beginning 

country  has  averaged  more  than  1,000  miles  a  of  1870,  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the 

year.  year  1864,  or  a  period  of  six  years.     This 

Countmg  the  cost  of  construction  at  $40,000  shows  an  aggregate  outlay  of  over  $2,800,- 

a  knile,  we  expended  during  the  last  year  000,000  in  railroad  construction,  and  an  ag- 

$800,000,000  in  building  railways,  with  prob-  gregate  mileage  of  48,860  miles;  which  latter 

ably  $800,000,000    for    expenditures   besides  will  probably,  before  the  middle  of  the  year 

building;   such  as  new  rails,  new  cars,  de-  1870,  exceed  60,000  miles  in  actual  opert- 

pots,  etc.  tion.      This  is  in  addition  to  double  tracks 

The  present  distribution  of  railway  lines  is  and  sidings,  constructed  on  a  large  number 
nearly  as  follows :  4,000  miles  in  New  England,  of  the  roads  in  this  country. 
17,000  miles  in  the  Western  States,  900  in  the  The  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  on  the 
Pacific  States,  10,000  in  the  Middle  States,  10th  of  May,  1869,  by  the  junction  of  the 
11,000  in  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States.  The  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroads, 
war  scarcely  checked  railway  building  in  the  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  a  point  1,084 
North  and  West ;  but,  for  the  time,  it  ruined  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and  690  east  from 
the  Southern  roads,  most  of  which  have  since  Sacramento.  The  last  spike  was  driven  with 
been  relaid  and  supplied  with  rolling-stock,  or  imposing  ceremonies,  and  on  the  16th  of  May 
are  now  in  process  of  relaying  and  supply,  through-trains  began  to  run  regularly.  By  a 
And  new  roads  are  now  building,  or  are  pro-  subsequent  arrangement  between  the  two  com- 
jected,  in  every  part  of  the  Southern  States,  un-  panics,  and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
der  the  belief  that  they  are  essential  to  the  full  passed  by  Congress,  Ogden,  62  miles  east  from 
development  of  their  agricultural  resources.  Promontory  Summit,  and  1,082  miles  west 
Texas  is  pushing  through  a  central  road,  which  from  Omaha,  was  fixed  as  the  dividing  point 
may  become  the  Southern  route  to  the  Pacific  between  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union 
coast.  Illinois  is  building  a  dozen  different  Pacific  Railroads.  The  former,  therefore,  ex- 
roads,  which  will  cover  600  miles,  and  Indiana  tends  from  Sacramento,  California,  to  Ogden, 
yet  more.  Michigan  is  engaged  upon  three  Utah,  a  distance  of  742  miles,  and  the  latter 
new  roads,  covering  600  mues.  Six  mew  from  Ogden  to  Omaha,  1,082  miles.  From  the 
roads,  extending  over  800  miles,  are  in  prog-  beginning,  the  work  has  been  "vigorously  prose- 
ress  in  Iowa.  Missouri  is  pushing  on  her  cuted,  and  its  completion  in  May  of  1869 
South  Pacific.  Oregon,  California,  Kansas,  was  reached  a  year  earlier  than  had  been  an- 
and  Nevada,  are  all  building  new  railways,  ticipated  by  the  company.  This  rapid  progress 
And  last,  not  least,  Virginia  projects  a  great  has  been  due  largely  to  the  aid  rendered  by 
central  road  through  the  State,  which  will  the  General  Government.    The  Union  Pacific 
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Railroad  Cotapan;  was  organized  in  October, 
18G3,  under  a  charter  granted  by  Congreas, 
called  "  An  Aot  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
Bailroad  and  Telegraph  Line  from  the  Miaaonri 
River  to  the  Pocifio  Ocean,  and  to  Becure  to 
the  Government  the  nsa  of  the  same  for  postal, 
miUtarj,  and  other  parpoBes."  The  capital 
atook  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $100,000,- 
000,  in  sharee  of  $1,000  each,  which  were  enb- 
Boqnentlj  flied  at  $100  each,  and  it  was  also 

grovided  that  no  one  person  conld  sabscribe 
)r  or  hold  more  than  200  shares  of  the  stock. 
The  GoTenuaent  granted  the  company  every 
alternate  secUon  of  land  for  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  which  was  sabseanentlj  ex- 
tended to  every  alternate  section  lor  twenty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  road;  and  also  the 
right  of  way  over  the  pnblio  lands  to  the  ex- 
t«nt  of  200  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  together  with  the  right  to  use  timber  and 
other  material  necesaary  for  the  construction 
of  tlie  road  wherever  found  upon  the  pnblio 
lands.    The  Govemmcat  also  granted  aid  in 


bonds,  maturing  in  30  years,  and  bearing  six 
per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  gold,  amounting 
M  follows : 

EIT  miles  west  from  Omiha,  at  116,000 

per  mile |S,S72,000 

ISO  miln,  M  MS.OOO 7,200,000 

431      "       "     MiOOO 18,8M,0OO 

Total |a9,8S8,000 

These  bonds  were  issued  only  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  each  section  of  SO  miles  of  the  road, 
and  were  transferred  upon  the  certificate  of 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  tbat  the  road  was  thorough- 
ly bnilt  and  adequately  snpplied  with  all  the 
machinery,  equipments,  and  fixtnres  necessary 
to  a  first-class  r^road.  By  subsequent  legis- 
lation, the  company  obtained  the  right  to  issue 
its  first-mortgage  bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
made  a  second  lien  upon  the  road. 

The  whole  bonded  debt  of  the  road  became, 
therefore,  $58,6&S,000.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  was 
made  in  August,  1864,  but  owing  to  certain  de- 
lays the  first  40  miles  of  the  road  were  not  com- 
pleted until  January,  1866 ;  in  January,  1867, 
SOG  miles;  in  January,  1868,  SIO  miles;  and  in 
Jaunsry  1869, 'l,0S2  miles  were  completed. 
The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  constrnctiug 
the  road  were  found  to  be  leas  formidable  than 
had  been  anticipated.  In  crossing  the  monn- 
tains  there  are  no  gradea  exceeding  90  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  these  but  for  abort  distsncea, 
while  an  altitude  of  more  than  6,000  feet  is  at- 
tained bj  a  gradual  ascent.  Omaha  is  89T  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  elevation 
of  Cheyenne,  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hilla, 
G17  miles  west  from  Omaha,  is  6,062  feet, 
making  an  average  grade  between  these  two 
points  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile;  while  the 
average  ascent  from  Cbeyenno  to  Sherman,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  eteration 
of  which  ta  8,262  feet,  is  69  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  average  cost  of  constructing  the  road, 
including  car-shops,  depots,  stations,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  except 
those  of  surveying,  is  stated  at  $68,068  per 
mile  for  614  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and 
$90,000  per  mile  for  186  miles;  while  the 
tolu  cost  of  the  road  for  this  distance,  includ- 
ing surveys,  is  stated  at  $82,446,012. 

According  to  a  provision  of  the  charter,  the 
management  of  uie  road  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  twenty  Directors,  five  of  whom  aro 
appointed  by  the  General  Government,  and 
are  prohibited  from  holding  stock  in  the  road. 
The  Government  also  exercises  the  right  of 
appointing  three  commissi  oners  to  examine 
the  road,  and  report  whether  it  has  been  con- 
structed and  operated  according  to  law.  There 
have  been  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  and  the  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. In  September,  1868,  a  Special 
Commission,  composed  of  Brevet  Mgior-Gen- 
eral  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  8,  A.,  Jacob  Blinkena- 
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derfer,  Jr.,  civil  engineer,  and  General  James  March  11, 1869,  he  was  appointed  Seeretaiyof 
Barnes,  was  appointed  bj  the  President  of  the  War,  the  arduous  duties  of  which  position  he 
United  States  to  make  a  thorough  reSxamina-  performed  with  untiring  faithfolnesa  until  s 
tion  of  so  much  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  as  few  days  previous  to  his  death, 
had  then  been   constructed.     Their  report,        RAYMOND,  Hsnbt  Jasvis,  an  American 
which  was  sabmitted  in  November  of  the  same  journalist,  editor,  author,  and  political  leader, 
year,  when  890  miles  of  the  road  had  been  bom   in   Lima,  Livingston   Oonnty,  N.  Y^ 
completed,  closed  as  follows:   "Deficiencies  January  24,  1820;  died  in  New  York  Citr, 
exist,  bat  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  June  18,  1869.    His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
those  incident  to  all  new  roads,  or  of  a  char-  in  that  life  Mr.  Raymond's  early  days  were 
acter  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  duties  en-  spent.    As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  at- 
countered,  or  inseparably  connected  with  the  tended  the  famous  Lima  Seminary,  and  there 
unexampled  progress  of  the  work.    A  matter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  education.   In 
of  great  importajice,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  winter  of  1835-36  he  taught  a  district 
the  able  managers  of  the  company,  is  that  schooL     After  qpnsiderable  solicitation,  iiu 
they  can  all  be  supplied  at  an  outlay  but  little  father  finally  consented  to  send  young  Bar- 
exceeding  that  which  would  have  obviated  mond  to  coUece,  and  he  graduated  with  high 
them  in  the  first  instance,  but  at  the  cost  of  honors  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1840. 
materially  retarding  the  progress  of  the  great  After  leaving  college  he  came  to  New  York, 
work.    Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  much  studied  law,  and  maintained  himself  by  teach- 
more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  mistakes  ing,  and  by  writing  for  the  New-Yorker,   He 
were  made,  and  so  few  defects  exist,  than  it  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  journalist;  and 
would  be  had  serious  deficiencies  been  of  more  when,  in  1841,  Mr.   Greeley  established  the 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  the  country  has  rea-  Tribune^  Mr.  Raymond  was  his  assistant  Here 
sons  to  congratulate  itself  that  this  great  work  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  skOI » 
of  national  importance  is  so  rapidly  approach-  a  reporter,  a  department  of  the  journalistic 
ing  completion  under  such  favorable  auspices.^'  profession  in  which  he  had  no  saperior  is 
RAWLINS,  John  A.,  Mcgor-Greneral  of  the  promptness,  accuracy,  and  tact    He  made  a 
United  States  Army  and  Secretary  of  War,  '  specialty  of  lectures,  sermons,  speeches,  etc; 
born  at  Guilford,  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  and,  among  other  remarkable  feats  of  this  bod 
February  18,  1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  Sep-  of  enterprise,  reported  Dr.  Dionysias  Lard- 
tember  6, 1869.     He  was  reared  as  a  farmer  ner^s  lectures  so  perfectly,  that  tiie  lecturer 
and  charcoal-burner,  which  Occupation  he  fol-  consented  to  their  publication  in  two  laii^ 
lowed  till  1854,  in  the  mean  time  improving  volumes,  by  Greeley  &  McElrath,  with  Ins 
every  opportunity  he  could  command  for  read-  certificate  of  their  accuracy.    Mr.  Raymond's 
ing  and  study.    Removing  to  Galena,  HI.,  he  activity  soon  manifested  itself  in  his  zeal  ior 
studied  law,  and,  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  exclusive  news,  and  in  after-life  he  often  ex- 
bar,  and  practised  his  profession  successfully  pressed  a  regret  that  railroads  and  telegraphs 
until  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.    His  had  so  reduced  the  opportunities  of  gaining 
principles  were  Democratic,  and,  in  1860,  he  these  victories.    He  often  related  a  "beat"  fad 
was  candidate  for  presidential  elector  from  gcdned  for  the  Tribune  in  his  early  days.   He 
the   1st  Congressional  District  of  his  native  went,  with  various  reporters  of  rival  joorniila, 
State  on  the  Douglas  ticket     Though  a  de-  to  Boston,  to  report  a  speech  of  Daniel  Web- 
cided  Democrat,  and  opposed  to  the  war,  upon  ster.    The  other  journals  each  sent  two  short- 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  ne  felt  that  it  was  no  hand  reporters  to  work  against  Raymond.  He 
longer  a  question  of  politics,  and  forthwith  took  his  notes  in  the  method  which  he  had 
gave  all  his  sympathies  to  the  support  of  the  invented,  and  the  company  returned  by  the 
Government  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  Bull  night-boat    But  while  the  others  were  enjoy- 
Run  disaster,  he  engaged  in  raising  troops,  and  ing  themselves,  Raymond  was  copying  his 
on  the  15th  of  September  following  went  into  notes  in  the  back  cabin,  which  had  been 
service  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  as  assist-  turned  into  a  printing-office,  and  when  the  boat 
ant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  captain,  reached  the  city  the  whole  speech,  several 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol-  columns  long,  was  in  type,  ready  to  be  trans* 
unteers,  to  rank  from  August  11, 1868 ;  was  ferred  to  the  presses,  and  by  six  o'clock  the 
brevetted  mtjor-general  of  volunteers,  to  rank  readers  of  the  Tribune  had  it  before  their  ©yes- 
from  February  24,  1865 ;  was  appointed  chief  The  other  papers  acknowledged  themselves 
of  staff  to  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  beaten,  and  never  used  their  short-hand  re- 
on  March  8,  1865,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-  ports.    After  remaining  on  the  Tribune  aboot 
general  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  seven  years,  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  stan 
commissioned  a  m^or-general  in  the  United  of  the  Courier  and  Enquiror^  under  Jai^es 
States  Army,  to  rank  from  March  18,  1866.  Watson  Webb.     He  remiuned  witii  Qenew 
Through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  great  con-  Webb  eight  years,  until  1861,  when,  on  acconnt 
flict  he  refused  no  hardship  and  shunned  no  of  political  differences,  he  left  him,  and  went 
danger,  but  manfully  supported  his  chief  until  to  Europe  for  his  health.    The  disagreemenc 
the  victory  was  won,  remaining  upon  his  staff  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
until,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Schofield,  the  measures  before  Oongress  in  1860,  tbe 
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year  of  the  great  Compromises.    Mr.  Raymond  voted  for  the  nomin&tion  of  General  Dix,  but, 
STmpathized  with  President  Taylor,  and  Gen-  after  the  nomination  of  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
eral  Webb  with  his  saooessor.    While  on  the  declared  the  latter  his  first  choice.    In  1863 
staff  of  the  Courur  and  Bn^uirer  he  became  he  was  defeated  by  Governor  Morgan  for  the 
well  known  as  a  polished  writer  and  a  man  of  nomination  of  United  States  Senator.    In  May, 
letters,  and  formed  a  connection  with  the  nab-  1864^  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
llshing-honse  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  which  State  Convention,  and  was  diosen  by  a  unani- 
lusted  ten  years.    During  this  time  a  spirited  mous  vote  delegate  at  large  to  the  National 
discussion  of  Fourier's  principles  of  socialism  Convention.     He  was    afterward   appointed 
was  carried  on  between  Mr.  CUiymond  and  Mr.  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  delegation. 
Greeley,  and  his  articles  on  this  subject  were  He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1864  to  the  Tfiirty- 
afberward  published  in  pamphlet  form.    Mr.  ninth  Congress,  from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
Eajmond^s  political  life  began  in  1849,  when  District,  and  took  his   seat  on  the  4th  of 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  by  December,   1866.     His    course  was   that  of 
the  Whigs;  he  was  reelected  in  1860,  when  he  a  moderate  Republican.     Though  allied   by 
was  chosen  Speaker.   He  at  once  became  prom-  strong  conviction  with  the  Republican  party, 
inent  as  a  debater,  directing  his   attention  he  was   never,  in   the  strict   sense  of  the 
while  in  the  Legislature  especially  to  the  com-  word,  a  party  man,  and  never  surrendered  to 
mon  schools  ana  the  canals.  party  the  supreme  right  of  private  judgment 
The  Time*  newspaper  was  started  by  him  on  all  questions,  whether  of  principle  or  policy, 
on  the  18th  of  September,   1861.    It  com-  Unable,  frequently,  to  go  with  the  Republican 
menced  with  six  eaitors,  two  proof-readers,  party  on  all  <;^uestion8,  ne  incurred  the  charge 
and  eighteen  .compositors.    In  1862  he  went  of  political  mconsistency — so   often  and  so 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  report  the  recklessly  brought  against  public  men  of  inde- 
proceedings  for  his  paper,  but  was  given  a  seat  pendent  thought,  and  never  more  ui\jnstly  than 
as  a  delegate,  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Raymcmd.    So  far  from  be- 
exposition  of  Northern  sentiment.    In  1864  he  ing  £ckle  and  inconsistent,  he  was  in  truth 
was    elected   lieutenant -Governor  of  New  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  conscientious 
York,  receiving  167,166  votes,  a  m^ority  of  men  that  ever  took  part  in  public  affairs.    He 
28,888  over  Ludlow,  his  principal  opponent  was  always  true  to  his  convictions.    His  public 
As  an  organizer  of  the  Republican  P&rty)  Mr.  course  was  based  on  the  broadest  principles 
Raymond  was  an  active  worker.    The  *'*'  Ad-  of  right  and  justice.     Mr.  Raymond^s  Con- 
dress  to  the  People,"  which  was  issued  from  gressional  record  began  with  the  delivery  of 
Pittsburg  in  1866,  was  from  his  pen.     He  his  speech  against  Mr.  Stevens's  theory  of 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont  after  the  ^^  dead  States,"  on  the  22d  of  December,  1866. 
meeting  of  the  first  National  Convention.    In  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine, 
1857  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Govern-  that,  as  the  several  ordinances  of  secession 
or  af  this  States    The  next  four  years  were  were  nullities,  the  Southern  States  had  never 
devoted  to  bis  profession.    In  1868  he  sided,  been  out  of  the  Union.    Holding  this  view,  he 
apparoitly,  with  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Doug-  would  exact  of  them  all  necessary  guarantees 
las,  but  in  the  end  resumed  his  relations  with  of  future  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and  for 
the  Bepublican  party.    In  1869,  he  visited  £u-  the  care  and  protection  of  the  freedmen.    He 
rope,  and  while  in  Italy  witnessed  the  short  advised 'the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  char- 
and  decisive  campaign  of  the  French  against  acter  of  the  men  whom  they  should  send  to 
the  Austrians.    His  account  of  the  batUe  of  Congress ;  but  he  sought  to  allay  the  animosi- 
Solferino,  written  on  the  spot  during  the  prog-  ties  and  mutual  jealousies  engendered  by  the 
ress  of  the  action,  was  dispatched  by  a  special  war,  and  deprecated  any  policy  which  would 
courier  to  Havre,  in  season  to  catch  the  ear-  tend  to  keep  them  alive.    His  speech  in  reply 
liest  mail  for  New  York,  where  it  arrived  to  Mr.  Shellabarger,  January  29,  1866,  was 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  English  accounts,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  consistently 
In  I860  he  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  with  these  opinions,  he  opposed  the  bill  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  presidency,  ported  by  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Reconstruo- 
but  acquiesced  promptly  in  the  selection  of  tion  Committee,  to  provide  military  govem- 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  tne  Republican  National  Con-  ments  for  the  Southern  States, 
vention,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that        Aside  from  purely  political  questions,  Mr. 
Mr.  Seward  was  placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Raymond  took  a  very  active  interest^  in  the 
Lincoln.    He  was  a  warm  supporter  and  per-  ordinary  legislation  of  Congress ;  and  his  name 
Bonal  Mend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  aU  his  active  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
measurea,  though  at  times  deploring  his  hesi-  bills  considered  by  the  body  of  which  he  was  a 
tating  policy.    After  the  disaster  at^ull  Run,  member.    The  Philadelphia  Convention,  held 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  August  14,  1866,  enlisted  his  warm  support, 
government,  but  the  idea  was  not  received  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Congress  did 
with  any  favor.    In  1861  he  was  again  elected  not  fully  represent  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
to  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  various  questions  involved  in 
The  following  fall  he  was  the  president  of  the  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States,  he 
Union  State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  where  he  favored  Uie  plan  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
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people.  This  view  lie  held  in  common  with  he  possessed  also  remarkable  fertilitj  and  re- 
some  other  members  of  the  Republican  partj,  sources  as  a  writer.  His  faculties  were  » 
and  thus  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Ad-  much  under  his  command,  and  his  edacation 
dress  and  Declaration  of  Principles,  which  he  was  so  comprehennve  and  practical,  that  he 
drew  up  and  which  were  unanimouslj  adopted  could  advantageously  discuss  a  wide  range  of 
hj  the  convention.  But  the  movement  was  topics.  As  a  controversiafist  it  would  not  be 
misunderstood  by  Republicans.  A  compromise,  easy  to  find  his  equal.  His  industry  was  in- 
involving  the  surrender  of  some  vital  principle,  comparahle,  his  intelligence  ^uick  and  sure. 
was  suspected ;  and,  as  few  RepubUcan  jour-  Without  the  highest  gifts  of  miagination,  he 
naJs  lent  it  their  support,  it  failed  to  exert  a  was  always  clear,  forcible,  and  instnictive; 
permanent  influence  on  the  party.  On  the  and  he  knew  how  to  seize  the  controlling  poiat 
expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  Raymond,  having  of  a  question  and  present  it  so  that  the  reader 
declined  the  renomination  that  was  pressed  could  not  fail  to  understand  and  be  convinced, 
upon  him  by  prominent  men  of  both  parties,  His  Judgment  was  naturally  moderate  and  con- 
withdrew  almost  wholly  from  public  hfe,  and  servative,  free  alike  from  the  control  of  pre- 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  conduct  of  his  Judice  and  of  passion ;  and  that  intensitj  of 
paper.  He  was  offered  the  mission  to  Austria  conviction  whiDu  easily  passes  into  fanaticism, 
by  President  Johnson,  in  1867 ;  but  his  name  and  is  often  dangerous  to  a  public  nian,  was 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  without  his  consent,  not  congenial  to  his  mental  organization.  His 
and  after  he  had  notified  the  I^resident  that  no  death  occurred  from  apoplexy,  with  which  he 
considerations  could  induce  him  to  accept  the  was  attacked  while  entering  his  own  honsa, 

Eosition.  Mr.  Raymond  frequently  siud  that  and  which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  four 
e  felt  journalism  to  be  his  true  vocation.  He  or  five  hours, 
had  no  love  for  political  life.  Its  honors  held  REFORMED  CHURCH.  1.  The  G«nei^ 
out  no  lure  for  his  ambition.  He  was  fond  of  Triennial  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chorcli  ia 
travel,  and  in  the  summer  of  1868  made  a  third  the  United  States  (German)  met  in  Philadelphia, 
visit  to  Europe.  His  tastes  were  cultivated  on  the  25th  of  l^ovember.  The  reports  from 
and  libera],  and  his  studies  embraced  a  wide  the  classes  on  striking  out  the  word  *^  German^ 
range  of  subjects.  He  was  a  large  reader,  and  from  the  designation  of  the  Church,  showed 
with  this  combined  the  rarest  qualities  of  a  twenty-four  classes  voting  in  favor  of  the 
thinker  and  reasoner.  Few  men,  even  among  change,  and  it  was  declared  carried.  Con- 
practised  writers  for  the  dtdly  press,  had  the  siderable  time  was  spent  in  discussions  upon 
readinossin  composition  that  distmguished  him.  the  liturgy.  The  Eastern  Synod  has  one  lit- 
None  was  ever  more  quick  to  seize  the  right  urgy ;  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and  the  Nortfawea 
point  of  a  subject,  and  give  it  expression  with  have  proposed  another.  The  sentiment  of  the 
ease,  clearness,  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  with  General  Synod  must  leave  it  optional  with  the 
extraordinary  facility  on  every  subject  that  classes  which  liturgy  they  should  employ.  In 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  paper ;  and  could  reference  to  a  union  with  the  Reformed  Ghnreli 
be  light  and  playful  or  weighty  and  profound,  (Dutch)  of  America,  the  Synod  declared,  that 
as  the  nature  of  the  topic  required.  a  closer  union  between  two  bodies  so  intimfttely 
Absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  Mr.  related  in  doctrine,  culture,  and  name,  would 
Raymond  found  but  little  leisure  for  literary  be  both  natural  and  desirable,  so  soon  as  that 
labors  in  other  fields.  His  only  book  was  a  consummation  can  be  reached  with  the  cordial 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  first  published  consent  of  both  Churches.  *'  We  cordiall/  r&- 
in  12mo,  in  1864,  and  republished  the  follow-  ciprocate  the  kind  feeling  that  has  for  serenu 
ing  year,  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  years  found  expression  through  the  delegates 
new  work.  Besides  this,  his  publications  have  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America,  and  other 
been  a  few  political  speeches  and  literary  ora-  authoritative  channels,  touching  this  matter, 
tions.  At  one  time  he  meditated  a  history  of  We  rejoice  in  the  growing  friendly  relation  of 
his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  intended  to  these  two  Protestant  bodies,  and  are  ready  to 
be  a  vindication  of  his  political  course;  but  it  cooperate  in  all  proper  movements  looking  to 
was  never  begun.  Mr.  Raymond  was  almost  a  closer  union ;  but  we  do  not  see  oar  way 
as  well  known  as  a  public  speaker  as  an  editor,  clear  at  this  time  to  take  any  more  definit*^ 
and  possessed  singular  power  over  an  audi-  action  on  this  subject." 
ence.  It  was  not  merely  in  the  personal  mag-  The  review  of  the  state  of  the  Church  speaks 
netism  of  the  man,  but  in  the  force  of  his  of  the  cheering  advance  that  has  been  mm 
reasoning,  the  lucidity  of  his  illustrations,  and  since  the  first  Synod  met  in  Philadelphia,  one 
the  logical  arrangements  of  his  thoughts,  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  before.  1| 
His  manner  was  easy  and  conversational,  his  represents  the  progress  since  the  meetinj^  <>| 
enunciation  i*apid  but  distinct,  his  voice  clear  the  last  Synod  to  have  continued  favorable ; 
and  resonant.  The  mere  announcement  that  he  the  various  interests  have  been  strengtheDed 
was  to  speak  on  any  subject,  was  always  suffi-  and  extended ;  the  Church  has  grown  in  apir- 
cient  to  draw  an  au^once.  As  a  journalist,  itnality,  its  enterprises  have  been  vigorously 
Mr.  Raymond  occupied  the  very  first  rank,  prosecuted.  "Though  we  have  not  carried  on 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  and  foreign  missions,  technically  so  called,  yet  we 
dominant  issues  of  national  and  State  politics,  have   labored   among   different  nationalities 
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within  the  limits  of  our  own  vast  conntry.  societies,  and  reeommended  a  resolution  ^^  That 
And  the  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  the  members  of  onr  ohnrches  be  advised  to  re- 
General  Sjnod's  Board  has  had  nearly  one  frain  from  uniting  with  those  fraternities  which 
hondred  missionaries  on  its  list  and,  despite  are  held  together  by  oaths  of  secrecy,  bnt  if,  in 
all  the  disadvantages  with  whion  it  has  had  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty,  any  commn- 
to  contend,  has  done  what  twelve  or  fifteen  nioant  has  chosen  to  Join  snch  societies,  he 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed  chi-  shidl  not  on  that  account  be  held  answerable 
merical  to  propose.  The  Northwestern  Synod  to  ecdesiastioal  discipline."  Four  classes  in 
has  had  a  separate  Board  of  Missions,  as  had  New  Jersey,  and  the  classes  of  Philadelphia, 
also  several  of  the  classes,  some  of  these  were  set  off  to  form  a  new  particular  Synod, 
among  the  strongest"  The  publication  of  which  was  named  the  Synoa  of  New  Bmns- 
the  various  periodicals,  both  in  English  and  wick. 

in    German,  has   continued   unbroken,  and,  The  number  of  churches  is  451 ;  licentiates, 

'^  during  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been  474 ;  communicants,  68,796. 

a  clear  increase  above  all  losses  in  our  sta-  The  number  of  families  reported  is  87,706. 

tistics  of  one  District  Synod,  three  classes,  Received  on  confession,  8,190 ;  on  certificate, 

thirty-six  ministers,  and  ten  thousand  mem-  2,040 ;  iufant  baptisms,  8,686  ;  adult  baptisms, 

bcrs.'^  797 ;  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  47,244.    The 

The  statistics  of  this  Church  are  summarized  total  of  contributions  for  religious  and  benevo- 

as  follows :  General  Synod,  1 ;  District  Synods,  lent  purposes  was  over  $265,000 ;  for  congrega- 

8;  classes,  81 ;  ministers,  621 ;  confirmed  mem-  tional  purposes,  $846,627.18. 

hers,  117,910 ;  unconfirmed  members,  63,862 ;  liianons, — ^The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  For- 

baptisms,  86,117;  confirmations,  20,188;  re-  eign  Missions  were  from  Churches,  $59,628.08 ; 

ceptions  by  certificate,  8,779 ;  Sunday-school  frt>m  Sunday-schools,  $6,810.79.    The  receipts 

scholars,  47,990;  Sunday-schools,  1,919;  con-  from  other  sources  swell  the  total  to  $81, 41 0.88. 

tributions,  $228,817.^,  or,  not  including  min-  The  debt  of  the  Board  has  increased  to  $24,000. 

isters^  salaries,  $76,600.  In  the  Amoy  Mission  in  China,  there  is  a 

2.  The  sixty-third  session  of  the  General  missionary  force  of  8  persons.    The  number 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Dutch),  in  of  members  is  701.    The  Christian  community 

America,  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  in  the  dassis  of  Arcot  numbers  2,094  persons, 

June.    The  amended  charter  having  been  ob-  of  whom  684  are  church  members.   Eight  mis* 

tained  from  the  New  York  Le^slature,  the  sionaries  are  connected  witli  the  mission  in 

change  of  name  of  this  body  is  completed.  The  Japan. 

Board  of  Directors  reported  the  receipt  of  do-  REGNAUD,  DE  SAINT-JEAN  D'ANGE- 

nations   and   bequests   amounting   to   about  LY^  AroirsT  Miohxl  Masib  EnsNiinE,  Count, 

$18,000,  besides  a  gift  of  $2,890.68  to  Hope  a  Marshal  and  Senator  of  France,  bom  in  Paris 

College.    The  widows'  fund  amounts  to  $29,-  July  29,  1794;  died  in  that  city  December  21, 

192.19.    The  amount  of  $16,917.41,  had  been  1869.    He  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  his 

received  on  account  of  the  assessment  ordered  father  having  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 

by  the  General  Synod  of  1864,  for  the  increase  history  of  both  the  empire  and  the  republic, 

of  the  permanent  fund.    The  Board  of  Domes-  He  was  educated  at  the  Prytan^e  de  Saint-Cyr, 

tic  Missions  reported  6,868  admitted.    There  and  entered  in  1811  the  Military  School  of 

are  72  missions,  with  4,000  families  under  their  St.  Germain.    In  the  following  year  he  Joined 

pastoral  charge.    The  number  of  contributing  the  8th  Hussars,  then  in  Russia,  as  sub-lienten- 

Churches  was  296.    The  total  receipts  were  ant.     His  regiment  was  almost  destroyed  at 

$30,978.88.    The  number  of  children  brought  the  battle  of  Leipsic.    He  took  a  prominent 

into  the  schools  was  8J16.  part  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  distinguished 

There  were  68  young  men  studying  for  the  himself  under  the  walls  of  Rheima,  and  was 

ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Edu-  named  by  Napoleon  chief  of  squadron  at  Wa- 

cation,   and  616  children   in   the   parochial  terloo.    In'  1826  M.  Regnaud  went  to  Greece, 

schools.    The  receipts  of  the  Board  were  $89,-  organized  there  a  European   cavalry  corps, 

157.68.    It  is  under  an  indebtedness  of  $8,-  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  General  Maison's 

942.49.    The  Board  ofPublication  issued  during  expedition  in  the  Morea.    After  the  Revolution 

the  year  6,250  copies  of  religious  works ;  and  of  July  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  in 

68,600   of  reprints,   tracts,   etc.     The    sales  the  army  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor, 

amoanted  to  $16,918.94 ;  assets,  $88,007 ;  lia-  In  1882  he  was  appomted  colonel  of  the  First 

bilities,  $10,886.88.    The  principal  of  the  wid-  Lancers,  and  in  1840  received  the  brevet  of 

ows'  ftind  is  $29,192.19.    The  receipts  of  the  field-marshal  and  military  commander  of  the 

disabled  ministers*  fund  were  $2,869.65.  department  of  the  Meurthe,  where  he  remained 

Papers  condemning  freemasonry  were  pre-  till  the  establishment  of  the  republic.    Under 

sented  from  the  classes  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  new  government  he  was  employed  in  the 

Holland.    The  committee  to  whom  they  were  Army  of  the  Alps,  and  was  promoted  in  1848 

referred,  reported  that  they  considered  much  to  the  rank  of  General  of  IHvision.    In  the 

that  was  said  against  masonry  to  be  exaggerated  following  year  he  was  elected  by  the  district 

or  unfounded ;  but  that  the  path  of  safety  for  of  Charente-InflSrieure  to  the  Legislative  As- 

Christians  lay  outside  of  all  secret,  oath-bound  sembly,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  m^ority. 
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For  seyeral  days  in  the  early  part  of  1851,  he  opposed  his  views  most  vehemently,  one  of 
was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  them  (Charles  Yogt)  going  bo  far  as  to  attack 
after  the  eoup  d^Stat  was  appointed  a  Senator,  it  in  a  very  hitter  review  imder  tiie  title  of 
In  1849  Marshal  Regnand  was  made  Grand  ^^  The  Collier^s  Hearth  and  Science,'^  in  allo^oo 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  sinoe  1854  to  Baron  von  Eeichenhach'a  eareer  as  a  mano- 
he  had  commanded  the  Imperial  Guards.    The  faotnrer.    The  baron  replied  with  equal  se- 
w eight  of  declining  years  had  prevented  him  verity  in  a  volume  with  me  title  of  "The  Col- 
from  taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  stormy  lier^s  Hearth  and  False  Science,"  and  defended 
events  of  the  last  decade.  and  extended  his  investigations  in  the  follow- 
REICHENBAOH,  Baron  Kabl  vow,  Ph.  D.,  ing  works:   " Odic-Magnetio  Letters,"  1852; 
a  German  naturalist,  chemist,  technologist^  and  "  The  Sensitive  Man  and  his  Connections  mtb 
author,  bom  at  Stuttgart,  February  12,  1788 ;  Od,"  1854 ;  "  Who  is  Sensitive,  and  Who  is 
died  at  Leipsic.  January  19,  1869.    He  was  Kot?"    Among  his  somewhat  diversified  par- 
educated  at  Ttlolngen,  where  he  received  the  suits.  Yon  Reichenbach  had  induded  th&tofft 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    At  tlie  age  of  coUector  of  minerals,  meteorites,  etc.    His  col- 
sixteen  years  he  had  formed  the  project  of  lection  of  the  latter  at  his  chateau  in  fieisen- 
establishing  a  new  German  state  in  tne  islands  berg  was  said  to  be  altogether  the  finest  in 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  being  of  a  wealthy  family  Europe.    He  had  also  purchased  and  arranged 
he  prosecuted  his  design  with  great  zeal  for  the  noble  herbarium  of  Sieber,  which  was  the 
three  years,  when  the  French  Government,  most  complete  on  the  Continent, 
which  at  that  time  had  possession  of  Stuttgart,        REIS  ACH,   Charles  AnairsTB,  Count  ds, 
suspecting  that  he  was  entertaining  revolution-  a  cardinal  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bora 
ary  plans,  arrested  him,  and  imprisoned  him  for  at  Roth,  Bavaria,  July  6, 1800 ;  died  in  Annecy, 
some  months.    Upon  his  release  he  turned  his  Savoy,  December  28,  1869.     He  was  the  scion 
attention  to  technological  science,  and  after  a  of  an  old  noble  family  of  the  eleventh  centnrr, 
thorough  investigation  of  the  great  manufao-  and  had  been  reckoned  among  the  counts  and 
tories  and  smelting-fumaces  of  France  and  barons  of  the  German  empire  since  1737.  lie 
Germany,  pursued  through  several  years,  he  studied  theology  and  law  in  the  German  imi- 
established  manufactories  at  ViUingen  and  at  versities,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  182B. 
Hausach.    In  1821  he  entered  into  partnership  Immediately  after  entering  the  priesthood  l)eb^ 
with  Count  Hugo  von  Salen,  and  the  two  es-  came  noted  for  his  energetic  defence  of  the  int«r- 
tablished  a  large  number  of  chemical  works  in  ests  of  the  Church,  and,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Moravia,  which  in  a  few  years  realized  for  them  ultramontane  theories,  soon  became  the  recip* 
great  fortunes,  and  enabled  Yon  Reichenbach  lent  of  many  honors  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
to  purchase  several  fine  estates.    The  King  of  During  a  prolonged  stay  in  Rome  he  was  mflde 
WtLrtemberg  about  this  time  raised  him  to  the  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope,  and  consnitor 
rank  of  baron.    Possessing  an  intense  fondness  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.    In  1S36 
for  physical  science,  and  having  made  extensive  the  influence  of  Rome  secured  his  appomt' 
attainments  in  several  branches  of  it,  Baron  ment  as  Bishop  of  !E^chstadt  when  only  tbirtj- 
von  Reichenbach,  in  1831,  published  his  dis-  six  years  old,  an  age  at  which  nowadays  the 
covery  of  paraffine^  and,  in  1838,  that  of  creo-  episcopal  dignity  is  rarely  obtained.    In  18il 
sote.    He  nad  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  he  became  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of 
author  of  a  geological  treatise  in  Austria — ^his  Munich,  and  in  1846  Archbishop  of  Monich. 
^^ Geological  Researches  in  Moravia"  appearing  Thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopate 
in  Vienna  in  1884.    Not  long  after  this  publi-  of  Bavaria,  he  showed  himself,  in  his  relatiow 
cation  he  became  interested  in  the  experiments  with  the  Government  and  as  a  member  of 
of  Mesmer  and  others.  In  the  so-called  Mesmer-  the  first  Chamber  of  Bavaria,  an  unoompromi^ 
ism  or  animal  magnetism,  and  commenced  a  ing  champion  of  all  the  claims  of  bis  Ohnrch, 
series  of  elaborate  investigations,  carried  on  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  eminent]/ 
with  German  i^recision  and  care  for  fifteen  or  successful  in  avoiding  serious  conflicts  mih  the 
twenty  years,  into  the  character  of  this  mys-  Government.  His  z^  in  the  interest  of  Ronw 
terious  force.    The  result  of  his  observations  was,  in  1865,  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat, 
was  first  made  public  in  a  work  translated  and  the  Pope  creating  him  a  cardinal  priest,  ^itn 
republished  both  in  England  and  the  United  the  presbyterial  title  of  St.  Anastasia,  wmch, 
States,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this  in  1861,  was  changed  to  that  of  Santa  Oecino. 
country :   "  Physico-Physiological  Researches  Not  only  was  he  received  among  the  cardi- 
upon  Magnetism,  Electricity,  etc.,  and  their  nals,  but  he  was  desired  by  the  Pope  to  resign 
Connections  with  the  Vital  Force."    8  vols,  the  Archbishopric  of  Munich,  and  to  take  np 
1849.    In  this  work  he  first  announced  his  his  permanent  abode  in  Rome,  in  order  to  |>o 
theory  of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  differing  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Holy  See  in  all  tne 
from  both  electricity  and  magnetism,  to  which  many  and  complicated  transactions  with  tne 
he  gave  the  name  of  Od^  and  to  which  he  attrib-  churches  and  the  Governments  of  the  German 
uted«  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  magnetic  nation.  In  this  position  he  gained  the  ^^^^^ 
writing,  table-tipping,  etc.     This  work  pro-  confidence  of  the  Pope,  who,  July  22,  l»o^ 
duced  great  excitement  among  the  philosophers  bestowed  upon  him  an  honor  which  is  rare^ 
throughout  Europe;  and  the  materialist  school  received  by  any  non-Italian,  by  makin^r  ^'"^ 
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Bishop  of  Sabina,  one  of  the  six  suburban  sees,  establishment  of  tbe  Board  of  State  Oharitiea 
i^'hose  occupants  are  the  six  cardinal  bishops,  was  a  measure  of  great  importance,  as  it 
and,  as  such,  next  to  the  Pope.  The  See  of  contemplated  the  organization  and  system- 
Sabina  belonging  now  to  the  territory  of  the  atlzing  of  the  various  charitable  and  penal 
King  of  Italy,  the  Italian  Government  did  not  institutions  of  the  State.  During  the  year  a 
recognize  the  papal  appointment,  and  instituted  new  building  for  the  male  inmates  of  the  work- 
a  trial  against  Cardmal  Beisach  for  violating  house  has  been  erected  and  occupied,  and  two 
l^e  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was,  of  large  buildings  for  the  insane  poor  were  nearly 
cooxse,  found  guilty,  but  as  he  resided  in  Eome,  completed,  tip  to  the  close  of  the  year,  101 
and  not  upon  Italian  territory,  the  sentence  males  and  54  females  had  been  committed  to 
had  no  practical  consequences.  On  the  con-  the  workhouse;  these  sulgects  represented  fif- 
Tocation  of  the  Council,  Cardinal  Beisach  was  teen  towns  of  the  State. 
apx>ointed  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  com-*  Provision  was  made  at  the  January  session 
mittees  charged  with  making  the  necessary  of  the  Legislature  for  the  ^*  purchase  and  main- 
preparations  ;  but  his  hefdth  was  too  feeble  to  tenance,  in  connection  with  the  agriculture  de- 
allow  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  pre-  partment  of  Brown  University,  of  an  experi- 
paratory  labors.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  mental  garden  or  small  farm,  together  witii  such 
medical  advisers,  he  left  Borne,  to  seek  relief  buildings  as  may  be  necessary.'*  The  bill,  after 
from  the  illness  to  which  he  soon  after  sue-  directing  that  said  farm  shall  be  under  tibe  con- 
cumbed.  trol  of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  appointed  in 
RHODE  ISLAND.  The  General  Assembly  part  by  the  General  Assembly  and  in  part  by 
met  at  Providence  in  January,  1869,  when  the  Brown  University,  and  maldng  an  appropria- 
Inspeotors  of  the  State  Prison  submitted  their  tion  of  $10,000  from  the  State  Treasury  to  aid 
report,  in  which  they  strongly  deprecated  im-  in  carrying  out  this  design,  provides: 
prisonment  for  debt,  characterized  it  as  a  relic  1.  That  an  equal  sum  of  $10,000  shall  be 
of  barbarism,  and  invoked  the  action  of  the  raised  by  subscription  from  private  individuals 
Assembly  *Ho  purge  the  statutes  of  a  law  which  on  or  before  October  1, 1869,  for  the  same  ob- 
is contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the  hu-  Ject. 

manitarian  principles  which  should  animate  2.  That  $5,000  of  the  Agricultural  Fund,  or 

the  legislation  of  the  State.'*    They  also  pro-  10  per  cent,  of  the.  entire  amount  for  which  the 

tested  against  the  practice  of  sending  to  the  lands  donated  by  Congress  were  sold,  be  ap- 

jail  demented  and  lunatic  persons,  as  crim-  propriated  by  the  university  toward  the  pur- 

inala,  when  they  were  fit  subjects  for  a  dif-  chase  of  said  experimental  farm, 

ferent  institution.    The  question  which  had  8.  That   said   experimental  farm   shall:  be 

long  been  before  the  people  of  Bhode  Island,  placed  by  the  university  under  competent  di^ 

growing  out  of  the  great  need  felt  in  the  State  rection,  and  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  afford  a 

for  suitable  accommodations  for  the  care  and  practical  illustration  of  the  newest  and  most 

protection  of  the  insane  poor  and  paupers,  was  approved  methods  of  culture,  and  shall,  under 

settled  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  by  the  proper  regulations,  be  accessible  to  all  who 

establishment  of  a  ^^  Board  of  State  Charities  may  wish  to  visit  it. 

and  Corrections,"  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  4.  That  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  uni- 

committee  empowered  *^to  negotiate  for  and  versity  for  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  given  each 

purchase  a  suitable  farm  of  not  less  than  two  year  at  the  university,  or  some  more  convenient 

nundred  acres,  for  the  location  for  a  House  of  place  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  which  some 

Correction,  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor,  of  the  more  important  principles  of  agriculture 

and  such  other  institutions  as  the  General  shall  be  unfolded,  improvements  made  or  sug- 

Assembly  may  order."    In  accordance  with  this  gested  within  the  year  noticed,  and  the  results 

resolution,  the  committee  subsequently  selected  of  experiments  given. 

the  site  in  Cranston  known  as  the  "  Howard  The  National  Union  Bepublican  State  Con- 
Farm,"  consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  vention  assembled  at  Providence  on  the  4th  of 
at  a  cost  of  $22,500.  This  is  regarded  as  the  March,  for  tbe  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
most  advantageous  location  for  the  purposes  for  didates  for  the  State  offices,  and  organized,  with 
which  it  was  selected  that  could  be  found  in  James  M.  Pendleton  as  president.  About  one 
Bhode  Island.  About  fifty  acres  of  the  farm  is  hundred  and  six  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
woodland,  which  contains  much  heavy  timber  and  much  enthusiasm  and  harmony  were  mani- 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  erection  fested  in  the  proceedings.  Ko  platform  of 
of  the  buildings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  de-  principles  was  adopted,  but  speeches  were 
signs  of  the  Generd  Assembly.  The  large  hill  made  approving  the  impeachment  proceedings 
on  the  farm  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  against  Andrew  Johnson,  indorsing  the  pro- 
bay,  from  the  cove  to  the  sea;  while  the  build-  posed  policy  of  President  Grant's  Administra- 
ings  to  be  erected  upon  it  will  be  visible  from  tion,  and  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  Bepub- 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  adjacent  farm  of  lican  principles;  asserting  that  the  negro  who 
one  hundred  and  forty  acres  was  also  purchased  fights  the  battles  of  the  country  should  have  the 
by  the  State,  which,  together  with  other  con«  right  of  suffrage,  and  that  the  public  securities 
templated  purchases  to  be  made,  will  give  the  should  be  paid  in  gold,  and  in  no  other  way. 
State  Farm  an  area  of  five  hundred  acres.    The  The  nominations  of  the  convention  were:  Seth 
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Padleford,  of  Providenoe,  for  Governor ;  Par-  ciuMions,  and  the  Tiews  of  the  convention  <m 

don  W.  Stevens,  of  Newport,  for  Lieutenant-  this  subject  were  expressed  in  the  following 

Governor;  John  R.  Bartlett,  of  Providence,  for  resolutions,  reported  bjr  the  CommissionerB  of 

Secretary  of  State;  Willard  Sayles,  of  Provi-  Pnblic  Schools: 

dence,  for  Attorney-General ;  and  Samuel  A,  Setolved,  That  as  teaohen  of  Shode  Island  we  feel 

Parker,  of  Newport,  for  General  Treasurer.  the  need  of  a  hi|rtier  professional  training,  and  we 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  reoognixe  in  theNormal  School  the  auppij  of  the 

at  Providence  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  nom-  K^S*'^!*?*.^*^  fj^           .       ,             _*  *  ^ 

emor ;  William  H.  Allen,  of  North  Kmgston,  gtate  Normal  School  is  greatly  needed  in  our  ow 

for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  J.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  State,  and  we  appeal  to  the  legialaton  to  make  qpedal 

for  Secretary  of  State ;  George  N.  Bliss,  of  East  sod  immediate  effort  to  aeoore  such  a  Normal  School, 

Providence,  for  Attomey-General,  and  Philip  ^^f^^f^e  eSiSS^k  "^  ^^  ^"^  "^^ 
Rider,  of  Newport,  for  General  Treasurer.  The  8.^TSit  we  wSluie'om'  utmost  endeavors  to  secarc 
election  was  held  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  a  tme  public  senUment  on  thio  subject,  and  we  coo- 
passed  off  very  quietly.  The  vote  was  not  large,  sratulate  ourselvea  thaX^  in  Prot  J.  T.  Edwards  and 
and  resulted  in  the  entire  success  of  the  Repub-  S«>f-  9^?'  9^  ?^  Greenwich,  tiie  chainneo  of 

lican  ticket   The  number  of  votes  received  by  P^^^^^S?*'''  ^^^^^^"JS'^^SS^S^^r^SEfSIfJ 

Ji~3'^     \        J- J  X                  rii  '^^'^^^^^  "^  in  this  State,  we  And  the  true  friends  of  the  proposed 

the  different  candidates  was  as  follows :  school. 

Governor,  S.  Padleford,  7,870. .  .Pierce,  8,890  In  the  month  of  October  tlie  "  Rhode  Island 
Lieut. -Gov., P. W.Stevens, 7,528... Allen,  8,257  Woman  Suffrage  Association "  held  a  conven- 
Seo.  St^,  J.  R.  Bartlett;,    7,878... Miller,    8,174  tion  at  Providence,  which  was  attended  by 

T^li'^^r^S.  A.  P&,    7;8r9:::Bid:;,    S;^  ?*«y  promment  women  in  this  movement 

It  was  urged,  m  the  speeches,  that  the  Legi$- 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  ako  lature  should  be  influenced  by  strong  petitioxB 

chosen  at  this  election,  as  follows:  to  take  early  action  on  the  question  of  woman 

Bepublicans                              "2?***     "sT'  suffrage.    The  following  were  tiie  resolutions 

Democrats.*.*.".*.!!!*.!;!!!!!!!!      6          11  adopted: 

_,      , ,.            ...                  7^          7Z  Whertas.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  tof- 

Kepublican  m^jonty 21           60  frage  now  Wore  the  people  of  this  countiy  for  settle- 

At  the  election  held  in  1868,  Bumside  re-  Sl^'Vlv"  ?^*5®v^4l*l^'"PS!?*"!f  *4**^12^ 

^^i^^A  lAAQQ  «/vf^  ^^v»  ri^«^»»^»    ^^A  p;^»/.A  law  of  the  land  should  be  BO  framed  and  oonstracted 

ceived  10,088  votes  for  Governor,  and  Pierce  „  to  work  Ixyustioe  to  none,  but  aeoun)  as  &r  aa  poe- 

received  5,731.  aihle  perfect  political  equally  among  all  daasea  of 

The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  citizens ;  and, 

of  the  United  States,  having  been  postponed  „  ^T*?^'  ^^  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the 

from  the  January  session,  was  rati&d  by  the  Ignited  States  and  subject  to  the  Junsdicfaon  thereof 

xiuiu  i.uv»wu«uj  evoaivu,  woo  a abutvTu  ujr  wo  ^^  dtuBcns  of  the  Umtod  Statos,  sud  of  ths  Stflto 

Senate,  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  wherein  they  reside :  be  it 

11.     The  House,  however,  did  not  concur  in  Betohed^  1.  That  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 

the  ratification,  but  action  on  the  amendment  American  citizenship,  however  defined,  are  national 

was.postponed  by  that  body  mitil  the  January  ^^^KCl&^nXdoS^of  ti^^ 

session  of  1870.    The  cause  assigned  for  the  leaves  the  qualifications  of  eleotow  to  STsevlS 

reluctance  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  to  States,  it  nowhere  gives  them  the  right  to  deprive 

ratify  this  amendment  is  the  clause  in  the  any  citizen  of  the  elective  franchise  which  is  possessed 

State    constitution    requiring    of    all    voters,  b;r  any  other  citi2en--to  rebate,  not  including  the 

2?lriK  "  ff  T^  '  rM  qualiflcation  of  tTj^^thi  cl-SSS^tSS-of  th.  United  6^.. 

^140 ;  the  efltect  of  which  is,  to  exclude  many  expressly  deoUuw  that  no  State  shall  make  orenfore* 

foreigners  from  the  privilege  of  voting.    It  was  any  laws  that  shall  abrid^  the  privilcffea  or  immuni- 

feared  by  many  members  of  the  Legislature  tics  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  those  provisions 

that  this  provision  of  their  State  law  would  of  the  several  State  constitutions  that  exclude  vomcn 

\.^  *.„ii;a»^   ixw  ^■^^^  ^A^-r^i-i^^  r^p  4.v»«  •A4V/>A«4.i.  from  the  iranchLse  on  acoountof  sex,  are  Tiolativ« 

be  nuUified  by  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  ^like  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitii. 

amendment,  though  many  able  lawyers  con-  tion. 

tended  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  4.  That,  as  the  subject  of  naturalization  is  cxprc8«lr 

the  two  laws.     In  his  first  message  to  the  withheld  from  the  States,  and  as  the  States  oleariy 

Legislature,   Governor  Padleford  urged  that  ^ould  have  no  right  to  deorive  of  the  franAise  n«- 

1^  J  *^  ^l^JZ\^^^Z^\^^'^  ^^\r^  ^  upaliaed  citizena,  among  whom  women  are  ezpresslv 

body  to  take  early  action  on  the  fifteenth  included,  still  more  cfeaxly  have  they  no  r^ht  Vi 

amendment.  deprive  native-bom  women  citizens  of  this  right 

A  State  Teachers^  Institute  was  held  at  East  o.  That  justice  and  equity  can  only  be  attained  by 

Greenwich   on  the  22d  and  23d  of  October,  having  the  same  Uws  for  men  and  women  alike. 

which  wflfl  attended  bv  iiiimv  nrnmiTiAnf  Ailn-  ^\  ^■*'  havmg  fiiU  fiuth  and  confldenoe  m  the 

wmcn  was  awenaea  oy  many  promment  ^u-  t^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  prinwplas,  we  wiU  never 

cators  trom  oiiierent  parts  of  the  State.    The  oease  to  urge  the  tAm\ma.  of  women  to  a  participatioo 
educational  needs  of  the  State  were  fully  dis-  in  the  affairs  of  government  equal  with  men. 
cussed,  and  the  various  modes  of  teaching  com-  Sewlvtd^  That  this  society  aeclares  its  strong  eon- 
pared,  by  those  who  were  successful  iSorers  TiSSSf^?? '  ^*  t  ^  the  highest  degree  unequal  and 
i;nth7  cause  of  education.    The  need  of  a  State  K^^^^  o^f'^UtiSl  riS^ 
Normal  School  was  most  prominent  in  the  dis-  Sesohedf  That  sufihigeis  the  tozning-point  of  wo- 
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man^B  oanee :  that  it  alone  will  Becare  her  equal  pay  first  specimens  of  that  fabrio  ever  made  in  this 

lor  labor,  and  equal  profeBsionol  and  official  relationa.  country,  which  after  some  opposition  he  suo- 

The   finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  soand  ceeded  in  introducing  on  the  inclined  planes 

condition.     The  funded  indebtedness  at  the  of  the  old  Portage  Kailroad,  over  which  the 

eloseof  the  war  was  ^,000,000,  of  which  there  canal-boats  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oanal  were 

has  subsequently  been  redeemed  $1,072,500,  transported.     From  his    experience   in   the 

leaving  outstanding  $2,927,500  in  State  bonds,  strength  of  wire  rope  he  became  convinced  of 

l>earing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  its  adaptability  for  bridging,  and  accordingly 

payable  semiannually.     Kone  of  the  bonds  are  in  1844  undertook  a  project  which  proved  his 

payable  previous  to  1862.  idea  a  feasible  one — ^a  suspension  aqueduct 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  April  80, 1868,  over   the   Alleghany    River,    at    Pittsburg. 

the  Treasury  was  overdrawn  $61,574.62.  This  comprised  seven  spans,  each  of  162  feet. 

The  receipts  from  tbe  ordinary  Boorcefl  of  the  cables  being  seven  inches  in  diameter, 

iSaS^wln    *^*  ***^"  ^^*"  ending  April  80.        ^  ^  ^^d,  proving  successful,  was  foUowed  by  the 

Payments  doring'the'Mmeperi<^.'exc^^  buildmg    of   the    Monongahela    Suspension 

ofMi,4W.«3 for  overdraito,  and  $188,000 for  ^^^^^  Bridge,  with  eight  spans  188  feet  in  length, 

re<i5inptlon  of  State  bond.,  were 440^^71  each  supported  by  4i.inch  cables.    In  this 

Being  an  excess  in  receipts  of 947,918  86  bridge  the  pendulum  process  was  employed, 

'*1bri^rfX*nnXSirrA«m<S:"12!j  to  oonnterbalaaoe  adj<Hning  span,  nnier  the 

adding  receipts  from  otber  soarces,  there  pressure  01  unemial  loads.     In  1848  Mr.  Koe- 

ApS^iMO*^  *^*  Treasniy  on  tbe  80th  of        ^^  bling  commenced  a  series  of  suspension  aque- 

Th^S^frtn^Jii\  ^Afp^  A'f'  thV  fiiJ4'i  '^r '^ jt-  ducto  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 

ing  April  80,  lOTO.  are 660,000  00  OanaL  connecting  the  anthracite  coal-regions 

Bst&a&d  payments 680,(M  QO  ^f  Pennsylvania  with  the  tide-water  of  the 

Excess  of  recey;>ts 70,000  00  Hudson  River.    These  were  the  Lackawaxen 

^*J^^*^*A^2iJ*i^2S®*^  the  Treasury  on  Aqueduct,  two  spans,  115  feet  each,  and  two 

theSOthof  April,  1809, 188,994  48  J^H'*^/'"*'")   •'"vol,4««,     *,/  x«7«w  ^o^t ,  c»uxx  vttv 

*                            __L- 7-mch  cables ;  the  Delaware  Aqueduct,  four 

TTifl  leave  in  the  Treasniy $198,884  48  spans,  184  feet  each,  and  two  8-inch  cables; 

Although  the  State  Prison  is  under  the  most  the  High  Falls  Aqueduct,  one  span,  145 
efficient  management,  its  accommodations  are  feet,  and  two  8^-inch  cables ;  and  the  Is  ever- 
faulty  and  too  limited.  A  large  number  of  the  sink  Aqueduct,  one  span,  170  feet,  and  two 
Grimmals  are  now  under  sentence  to  the  State  9^inoh  cables.  They  were  completed  with- 
!Farm,  where  they  are  profitably  employed.  in  two  years,  and  are  all  permanent  works^ 

Gk>vernor  Padleford  has  called  the  attention  needing  merely  an  occasional  renewal  of 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  inadequate  acoom-  the  wooden  ducts,  which  decay  from  the 
modations  of  the  present,  and  the  grow-  action  of  the  water.  It  was  soon  after  the 
ing  needs  for  a  more  capacious  edifice.  The  completion  of  these  works  that  Mr.  Hoe- 
present  one  was  erected  more  than  a  century  bling  removed  his  works  and  residence  to 
ago,  when  Bhode  Island  was  one  of  the  least  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1851  Mr.  Boebling  under- 
populated of  the  British  colonies,  the  entire  took  to  build  a  suspension  bridge  across  the 
colony  having  a  population  of  only  40,000.  Niagara,  to  connect  the  Central  Bailroad  of 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  take  New  York  and  the  Great  Western  Bailway  of 
such  action  in  this  matter  as  will  lead  to  the  Canada,  and  in  four  years  succeeded  in  con- 
erection  of  a  State-house,  commensurate  with  struoting  the  first  suspension  bridge  capable 
the  increased  wealth  and  population  of  the  of  bearing  the  immense  weight  of  railroad  lo- 
State,  and  adequate  to  its  present  needs.  comotives  and  trains.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is 

ROEBLING,  JoHK  Augustus,  a  distin-  825  feet  clear,  and  its  supports  are  four  10-inch 
gnished  civil  engineer  and  builder  of  suspen-  cables.  While  the  Niagara  Bridge  was  building, 
sion  bridges,  bom  in  the  city  of  MtQhausen,  in  he  was  also  engaged  on  another  of  even  greater 
Thoringia,  Prussia,  June  12,  1806 ;  died  in  magnitude.  This  was  to  have  crossed  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  22,  1869.  His  Kentucky  River,  on  the  Une  of  the  Cincinnati 
academical  studies  were  pursued  in  his  native  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  with  a  space  of 
city,  and  on  their  completion  he  was  sent  to  1,224  feet,  but  before  the  structure  had  been 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  at  Berlin,  completed  the  company  suspended  payment, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Civil  £n-  and  the  work  was  discontinued.  In  the 
gineer,  and,  after  devoting  the  three  years  fall  of  1856,  he  commenced  the  great  Cincin- 
required  to  the  service  of  the  government,  nati  bridge,  whose  span  is  1,030  feet,  and, 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1831.  Locating  after  havfaag  been  forced  to  suspend  operations 
himself  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  devoted  his  for  several  years,  on  account  of  financial  draw- 
attention  for  a  few  years  to  agrioulturid  pur-  backs,  brought  it  to  a  successful  completion  in 
suits,  but  subsequently  became  enlisted  in  the  1867.  In  the  interim,  from  1858  to  1860,  in- 
oanal  improvements,  and  in  the  process  of  time  dusive,  he  was  engaged  on  another  suspension 
in  railway  enterprises,  surveying  lines  across  bridge  at  Pittsburg.  The  last  and  greatest  work 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  Harrisburg  to  of  Mr.  Roebling  was  that  on  which  he  was 
Pittsburg.  About  this  period  he  commenced  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death — ^the  East 
the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  producing  the  River  Bridge,  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 
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with  this,  one  of  his  feet  was  temhly  crushed  Pope,  Pius  IX.  (before  his  elevation  to  the  Pa- 

bj  a  Fulton  ferry-boat,  and  the  accident  in-  pal  See,  Griovanni  Maria  diMastid  FerrettiX  vas 

duced  tetanic  spasms,  which  terminated  f&taHy  bom  at  Sinigaglia  on  the  18th  of  May,  1793 ; 

after  a  few  weeks  of  intense  suffering.  elected  Pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  VI.  in 

ROGET,  Pbteb  Mabk,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  1846,  and  crowned  on  the  21st  of  June  of  that 

eminent  physician,    philologist,  and  author,  year.    According  to  the  list  of  Pontiff,  given 

bom  in  Londou  in  1779 ;  died  there,  Septem-  in  the  official  Annuario  Pant\flcio^  he  is  the 

her  12, 1869.    He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  257th  Bishop  of  Rome. 

John  Koget,  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Swiss  There  were  in  December,  1869, 55  cardinals, 

churches  m  London,  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  of  whom  5  were  cardinal  bishops  (one  see 

versity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  de»  being  vacant),  42  curdinal  priests,  and  8  car- 

gree  of  M.  D.,  in  1798.     The  foUowhig  six  dinal  deacons:  89  were  Italians  by  birth,  and 

years  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-  only  16  non-Italians ;  7  French,  4  Spaniah,  S 

sion.    In  1804  he  established  himself  in  Man-  Germans,  1  Portuguese,  1  Irish. 

Chester,  where  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  According  to  the  Annuario  P(mt\/leio  for 

the  Infirmary.    Four  years  later  he  removed  1869,  there  were  12  patriarchs  of  the  Latin  and 

to  London,  where  he  resided  until  his  death*  Oriental  rite,  12  Latin  archbishops  immedi- 

Here  he  won  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  ately  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See,  120  with 

and  ranked  high  in  the  medical  world.    The  ecclesiastical  provinces,  7  Oriental  archbishops; 

formation  of  the  '*  Northem  Dispensary  ^'  was  total,  139  archbishops.   Of  Latin  bishops,  there 

mainly  owing  to  his  exertions,  and  for  many  are  six  called  auburoicarians,  always  cardinals 

years  he  held  the  post  of  physician  to  that  in-  with  sees  near  Rome ;  84  immediately  subject 

stitution.    In  1811  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  to  the  Holy  See,  and  570  with  dioceses;  66 

secretaries  of  the    Medical  and  Ohimrgioal  bishops  of  the  Oriental  rite ;  total,  728  (ag^nst 

SooietT  of  London,  and  in  1829  and  1830  was  714  in  1868).    Pope  Pins  IX.  has  during  his 

elected  president.    In  1814  a  valuable  paper  pontificate  elevated  to  the  metropolitan  dignity 

contributed  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  ob*  20  sees,  and  erected  6  arckbiahoprics  and  113 

tained  for  him  a  fellowship  in  that  institu-  bishoprics.  Archbishops*  sees  in  partihus^  86 ; 

tion,  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  bishops'  sees  in  partihiu,  198.   The  vacant  sees 

Herschel  from  the  office  of  senior  secretary  of  are :  1  patriarchal,  9  archiepisoopal,  100  epts- 

the  society.  Dr.  Roget  was  appointed  his  sue-  copal;  those  occupied  amount  to  747  patri- 

cessor,  and  held  that  position  for  twenty  years  archal  and  residental,  and  234  in  fortibui. 

with  marked  ability  and  success.    lie  was  the  There  are  185  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates, 

first  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  and  prefectures,  besides  whic&  the  present  Pope 

University  of  London,  of  the  senate  of  which  has  created  82  similar  offices, 

body  he  was  one  of  the  original  members.    Al-  TheOatholic  Ohuroh  in  the  United  States,  in 

though  his  practice  was  Targe  and  his  skill  in  1869,  had  7  archbishops,  45  bishops,  7  vicars 

his  profession  great,  Dr.  Roget  was  less  widely  apostolic,  8,505  priests.    A  large  portion  of 

known  as  a  practitioner  than  as  an  author.    As  the  Oatholics  consists  of  G^ermans.    According 

a  contributor  to  numerous  reviews  and  maga-  to  a  valuable  statistical  work  published  by  the 

zines  he  earned  an  enviable  reputation.  Asasci-  Rev.  £.  A.  Reiter  (Sc^matismua  der  hath, 

entific  writer,  his  work  on  ^*  Animal  and  Y ege-  deutseJien  Oeittlichheit  in  den  VerHniffUn  Staa- 

table  Physiology,"  first  published  in  1834,  ex-  ten  Nbrd-Ameriecu,  New  York,  1869X  there 

hibited  his  extensive  learning  and  deep  re-  were,  in  1869,  6  German  bishops  (their  nomber 

search.    Numerous  treatises  on  scientific  sub-  has  since  been  increased  to  9) ;  1,160  German 

iects  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  pub-  priests ;  705  German  and  51  mixed  (German 

lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  andEnglish)  congregations;  1,447,111  Oatholio 

Useful  Knowledge,  were  models  of  erudition,  Germans,  62,892  annual  baptisms  of  Oatholio 

and  did  great  service  to  science  in  their  day;  German  children,  138,822  scholars  of  German 

but  the  greatest  of  his  literary  productions  is  Catholic  schools.     The  author  of  this  work 

undoubtedly  his  '^  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  regards  the  usual  estimate  of  a  Roman  Oatholio 

and  Phrases."    As  far  back  as  1804  he  had  populationof  5,000,000  as  too  high,  and  thinks 

projected  it,  but  found  no  time  to  make  other  that  it  does  not  exceed  8,854,000.    The  num- 

than  ^*  a  classed  catalogue  of  words  on  a  small  her  of  Catholic  German  periodicals  amounts 

scale  "  for  his  own  use.    After  his  retirement  to  ten. 

from  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Royal  So-  The  British  dominions  had,  in  1869  (according 

ciety,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  com*  to  the  London  Catholic  Directory  for  1870), 

pilation,  workingincessantly  at  it  for  a  period  9  archbishoprics,  70  bishoprics  (against  69  in 

of  four  years.    This  book  was  first  published  1869),  81  vicariates  apostolic  (against  82  in 

in  1854,  when  the  venerable  author  had  passed  1869).     The  ecclesiastical  atatistica  of  Great 

his  seventy-third  year.    It  was  received  with    . 

great  favor,  and  at  once  assumed  the  position  •seemlier  details  on  the  patrlarehate*,  arehMBhopriciij 

of  a  standard  medium  of  reference.    At  the  bighoprtce,  reiuioos  orders,  the  fftatistics  of  the  fereni 

timft  ftf  hlfl  flAftth  hAWftfl  enffi^Ad  in  reviainir  dlocesesof  the  United  States,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces 

nme  oi  ms  aeain  ne  was  engagea  in  revising  of  America,  in  the  Amebicait  Aswual  Cyclopbdia  for 

the  work  for  a  twentieth  edition.  1866. 
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Britain  were  in  1869  (as  compared  with  1868) 
as  follows : 

CImgr. 

ChMCU,  MM 

CtanaoKiM 
of  Mm. 

OnnawiliM 

•rWoOMB. 

1869. 

tJB» 
199 

1868. 

1,489 
901 

1869. 

1,161 
iOB 

1868. 

i,m 

997 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

916 
17 

1868 

SeotUnd* 

69 

•  • 

67 

•  • 

914 
18 

The  Bireetory  gives  the  nnmber  of  Roman 
Catholic  peers  in  1869  as  83  against  80  in 
1868,  the  additions  being  the  ICarqois  of 
Bate,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Great  Britain, 
who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  and 
the  Lords  Howard  and  Acton,  who  in  1869 
were  elevated  to  the  peerage.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catibolic  baronets  was  therefore  48 
against  50  in'  1868.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1869  was  86,  all  except  one  (Sir  John  Simeon) 
from  Ireland. 

The  Pope  having  bj  a  bull  of  June  29, 

1868,  convoked  an  (Ecumenical  Council  to 
meet  in  Rome,  on   the   8th   of  December, 

1869,  and  also  having  bj  letters  dated  Septem- 
ber 8  and  September  14,  1868,  invited  the 
bishops  of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  attend  the 
Council,  and  the  Protestants  to  return  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most 
active  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the 
Council  were  carried  on  throughout  Uie  year. 
In  order  that  when  the  prelates  should  come 
thej  might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  their 
dioceses  (as  was  the  case  at  Trent),  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  establish  preparatory 
committees  of  chosen  theologians  to  study 
maturely  such  questions  as  it  was  thought 
would  probably  come  up  or  be  proposed  in  the 
Council.  The  chief  direction  of  all  the  prep- 
arations was  in  hands  of  a  special  congrega- 
tion of  seven  cardinals,  all  Italians,  except  one. 
Cardinal  de  Reisach,  a  German  by  birth,  and 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Munich,  f  To  this 
congpregation  were  added  seven  consultors, 
four  of  whom  were  Italians,  one  (Mgr.  Talbot) 
an  Englishman,  one.  Prof.  Fe^  e,  of  Uie  Univer- 
sity of  Louvam,  a  Belgian,  and  one,  Pro£ 
Hefele,  of  the  University  oi  Tubingen  (sub- 
seqnently  elected  Bishop  of  Rottenburg),  a 
German.  The  special  committees,  each  under 
the  presidency  of  a  cardinal  were  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politico-ecclesiastical  affairs 
— with  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  with 
religious  orders  and  congregations,  with  ques- 
tions of  dogmatic  theology,  and  with  points 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  dissertations 
and  essays  of  the  committees  were  printed  for 
the  private  use  of  the  bishops. 

The  north  arm  of  the  transept  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  stretches  toward  the  Vatican  Palace, 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  ses- 

•  The  number  of  prieiU  for  1869  does  not  Inclode 
priests  who  are  retired  or  who  are  at  present  unattached. 
Of  the  stations,  many  are  served  only  occasionally.  The 
decrease  of  priests  and  churches  In  1869  may  therefore 
only  be  apparent. 

t  Cardinal  de  Belsacli  died  in  December,  1869. 

YoL.  iz.~^9.    A 


sions  of  the  Council,  and  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  Rome  were  engaged  to  fit  it  up  with 
appropriate  decorations  and  suitable  furniture. 
Otner  places  were  prepared  for  the  General 
Congregations  (committees  of  the  whole,  as 
as  they  would  be  termed  in  the  United  States), 
and  for  particular  congregations  (special  com- 
mittees). 

The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Churches  did  not 
respond  favorably  to  the  Pope's  invitation  to 
attend  the  Council  ($e€  Eastebn  Chitbches 
and  Gbexk  CsnTBcn).  Only  a  few  were  re- 
ported to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  accept  the 
invitation,  which  they,  however,  felt  unable  to 
gratify  on  account  of  the  contrary  disposition 
of  the  heads  of  these  Churches. 

In  the  Protestant  world  a  few  demonstra- 
tions took  place  in  reply  to  the  Pope's  letter 
addressed  to  Protestants.  Considerable  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  acts  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cumming,  of  Lonaon.  This  well-known 
Presbyterian  minister  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  inquiring  wheliier  he 
would  be  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the  assembly  of 
Rome ;  and,  when  the  archbishop  replied  that 
he  was  not  authorized  to  answer  the  question. 
Dr.  Cumming  addressed  the  same  question 
to  the  Pope  himself  and  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  appear  in  Rome  if  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  Council  should  be  given  to  him.  This 
letter  called  forth  the  following  reply  of  the 
Pope,  addressed  not  to  Dr.  Cumming,  but  to 
Archbishop  Manning,  of  Westminster,  in  which 
the  permission  asked  by  the  doctor  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the 
Council  at  Rome  was  refused. 

J\fpe  JKiu   IX.   to    our  VmerabU  Brother  Smry 
£dwardy  ArMUhop  of  Weitmintter. 

YxirxsABLB  Bbotheb:  Health  and  the  Apostolio 
blessing.  We  have  seen  fVom  the  newspapers  that 
I>r.  Cumming,  of  Scotland,  has  inquiredT*  of  ^ou 
whether  leave  wiU  be  ffiven  at  the.  approaching 
Counoil  for  those  who  dissent  from  the  Cathoho 
Church  to  put  forward  the  arguments  which  they 
tiiink  can  oe  advanced  in  support  of  their  own 
opinions,  and  that,  on  your  replying  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  determine  by  the  Holy  See,  he  has 
written  to  ns  upon  the  subject. 

Now,  if  the  inquirer  knows  what  is  the  belief  of 
Catholics  with  respect  to  the  teaching  authority 
which  has  been  given  by  our  Divine  Saviour  to  His 
Church,  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  its  infallibility 
in  dedding  questions  which  belong  to  dogma  or  to 
morals,  he  must  know  that  the  Church  cannot  permit 
errors  which  it  has  carefully  considered,  judged,  and 
condemned,  to  be  agun  brought  under  discussion. 
This,  too^s  what  has  already  been  mode  known  by  our 
letters.  For  when  we  saicL  "  it  cannot  be  denied  or 
doubted  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  order  that  He 
might  apply  to  all  generations  of  men  the  fruits  of 
His  redemption,  built  here  on  earth  upon  Peter  His 
only  Church,  tnat  is.  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
ApostoUc  Church,  ana  gave  to  him  all  power  that 
was  necessary  for  preserving  whole  and  inviolate 
the  .deposit  of  faith,  and  for  delivering  the  same 
faith  to  all  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  nations,''  wo 
thereby  signiflea  that  the  primacy,  both  of  honor 
and  of  jurisdiction,  which  was  conferred  upon  Peter 
and  his  successors  by  the  Founder  of  the  Ohurchj  is 
placed  beyond  the  hazard  of  disputation.    This,  in- 
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deed,  is  the  hmae  upon  which  the  whole  question  ers  for  the  enlightenment  of  thoM  who  still  woe 

between  CathoUos,  and  sU  who  d^sentftom. them  ^nder  the  joke  of  the  Pope.    He  did  not  ex- 

T^^r^^'TnS^ct^i^ro^'^^J^^  pect^heBaid,,thattheRo^anOa^^^^ 

as  such  bodies  of  men  an  destitnte  of  that  Uving  and  would  soon  join  the  Protestant  Cbarches,  but  he 

<Hvinely-e8tablished  aathorit}^  which  teaohes  man-  hoped  that  jet  a  tme  Christian  spirit  might 

kind  especiallT  the  things  of  mth  and  th»^  rule  of  deanse  the  Church  of  Borne  from  its  pagan  and 

morals,  and  whioh  also  direots  and  governs  them  in  jA^^flV  AlAtnAnfji  an  that  thA  Rnvinnr  miirfft  m. 

whatever  relates  to  eternal  salvationT  so  these  same  f  ®^^^  elements,  80  tnat  tne  Bavionr  migw  re- 

bodies  of.  men  have  varied  in  their  teaching,  and  Bumem  it  the  place  which  to  Hun  alone  belongs, 

their  change  and  instabilily  never  cease."    If,  there-  A  number  of  Churdies,  though  not,  it  seemSj  a 

fore,  your  mquirer  will  consider,  either  the  opinion  oonsiderable  one,  acted  on  the  8th  of  December 

wh«5hishel<fbytheChurohastoaieinfUpiIijTof  in  accordance  with  this  proportion.  iitheUm- 

L^oS^rtlSiifSSLrvrhire'^^^  tedStatestiien^j^toS^^ 

the  primacy  and  teaching  authority  of  Peter,  he  ^  !«  among  the  Presbyterians  (the  Old  and  Jiew 

at  once  perceive  that  no  room  can  be  oiven  at  the  School  Presbyterians)  sent,  in  aocordaace  with 

Oooncil  for  the  defence  of  errors  whioh  nave  already  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Aasem- 

been  condenmed,  and  that  we  oouldn^^^  ^^^^  ^  joint  letter  to  the  Pope,  restating  in 

non-Catholics  to  a  discussion,  but  have  only  urged  v  .72  „„3  ^n^  »^.;i.  4J.A  ««A<>4.^^f«s«.i  mSL^ 

thorn  "  to  avaU  themselves  of  tte  opportunity  afforded  «>nef  and  mild  words  the  great  dQotruial  d^er- 

by  the  Council,  in  whioh  the  Catholic  Church,  to  whioh  ences  which  separate  the  Roman  Oathoho  from 

their  forefathers  belonged,  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  the  Protestant  branches  of  Christianity.  InGer- 

dose  unity  md  inyiidble  yitiOity,  and  to  satirfy  the  many,  the  Church  Diet  and  seyeral  other  so- 

the  inspiration  of  divine  grace,  they  shall  perceive  their  opmion,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  re- 

their  own  danger,  and  shall  seek  God  with  their  union  of  the  Protestant  denommatums  and  of 

whole  heart,  they  will  easUy  oast  away  all  piyoon-  Roman  Catholicism,  as  long  as  the  Pope  occu- 

oeived  «id  adverse  opinions,  and,  laying,  wide  ril  pi^g  }^  antiscriptural  position.    Only  in  fiie 

desire  of  disputation,  they  will  return  to  the  Father  fTv„,^i,  ^^  -p^^i^fl  j  «  «™iv^«  ^f  ^\m^,~^^^  -* 

from  whom  fiiey  have  loi  unhappUy  gone  astray.  Church  of  England  a  number  of  dergym^  ex- 

We,  on  our  part,  will  joyfuuy  run  to  meet  them,  and.  pressed  a  desire  that  their  Uhureh  might  be 

embracing  them  with  a  father's  charity,  we  shali  represented  in  Rome,  and  treat  with  the  Vati- 

rejoice  and  the  Church  will  rejoice  with  us,  that  our  ean  Council  about  a  reunion. 
chUdren  who  were  dead  have  come  to  Ufe  again,  and        yfn}^  the  Catholic  Church  a  profound  in- 

they  who  were  lost  have  been  found.    This,  indeed,  .        ""*"  •"«  v»»'"""^  '^""**'**  "k  "  "^ 

we  earnestly  ask  of  God;  and  do  you,  venerable  Merest  was  manifested  in  the  coming  Council, 

brother,  join  your  prayers  to  ours.  and  more  particularly  in  two  questicms  whidli 

In  the  mean  whue.  as  a  token  of  the  divine  favor  the  Council  was  expected  to  define — ^the  in- 

and  of  our  own  especi^  benevolence,  we  most  loving-  faUibUity  of  the  Pope,  and  the  relation  of  tiie 

iliZt      ^''''  ^"""^  ""  """^  Church  to  the  state  governments.    The  biah- 

Given  at  St  Peter's,  in  Bome,  this  4th  day  of  ops  all  over  the  world  notified  by  pastoral  let- 
September,  1869,  in  the  24th  year  of  our  Pontificate,  ters  the  faithftd  of  their  dioceses  of  the  Comidl 

POPE  PIUS  IX.  as  one  of  greatest  events  in  the  recent  history 

The  Letters  Apostolic  of  September  18, 1868.  addressed  of  the  Church  from  which  they  expected  the 

"  To  au  Protestanu  and  other  non-Catholics.'*  greatest  results.   In  tills  respect  they  showed 

A  second  letter  of  the  Pope,  however,  in-  an  almost  unexpected  unanimity.    Many  of 

formsthearohbishop  that  any  Protestants,  who  them  published  their  pastoral  letters  in  tiie 

may  wish  to  discuss  the  points  of  difference  form  of  pamphlets  or  of  books.    Most  of  them 

between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  great  questions 

may  come  to  Rome,  and  that  theologians  will  which  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

be  appointed  by  the  Pope,  with  whom  they  Christian  world.    Some,  however,  seized  the 

may  confer.  opportunity  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  doc- 

The  noted  Protestant  writer,  Merle  d^Au-  trine  of  papal  infallibility,  the  promulgation  of 
bign6,  wrote  a  letter  to  Arthur  Kinnurd,  a  whioh  they  hoped  would  be  among  the  most  glo- 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  rious  labors  of  the  Council.  Particular  attentioo 
in  which  be  urges  the  Protestant  world  to  re-  was  attracted  by  the  works  of  Archbishop  Man- 
sume  the  work  of  reformation  where,  in  the  ning,  of  Westminster,  and  Archbishop  De- 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  un-  champs,  of  Malines,  m  Belgium.  By  these 
fortunately  interrupted.  He  proposed  that  all  pleas  in  favor  of  infallibility,  a  few  Mshops 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  world  should  make  were  induced  to  utter  their  dissent,  denying 
provision  to  set  apart  the  8th  of  December,  1869  the  opportuneness  of  promulgating  such  a  doc- 
— ^the  day  when  the  Council  would  be  opened  trine.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  learned 
— ^for  religious  services,  in  which  points  like  Bishop  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  most 
the  following  be  discussed:  Jesus  Christ  the  famous  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
sole  head  of  the  Church;  the  Word  of  God  the  France.  His  pamphlet  was  chiefly  directed 
sole  source  and  rule  of  a  Christian  life ;  the  against  the  book  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malines, 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  faith,  instead  of  and,  while  it  dwelt  emphatically  upon  the 
works  and  superstitious  ceremonies ;  religions  authority  of  the  General  Council  and  promised 
liberty  in  the  place  of  the  Syllabus ;  a  general  an  unconditional  submismon  to  any  thing  the 
priesthood  in  the  place  of  monasticism  and  Vatican  Council  might  decree,  it  undertook  to 
celibacy.    He  also  recommended  special  pray-  show  that  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Arch- 
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• 
bishop  ofMalines  for  a  prpmnlgation  at  this  time  and  attracted  general  attention  by  a  marked 
of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  were  insoffioient.  liberalism  which  met  with  great  applanee 
Only  one  bishop,  Monseigneur  !l£aret,  Bishop  on  the  part  of  some  liberals  £a  the  Catholic 
of  Sura,  m  p(Mrtibu»  it^fimUum^  and  Dean  of  Church  and  of  non^Catholics,  but  called  forth 
the  Theological  Facolty  of  Paris,  poblished  a  many  remonstrances  from  prominent  men  in 
work  ("  On  the  General  Conndl  and  the  Pnb-  tiie  Chnrch.  A  speech  made  at  the  Peace 
lie  Peace,"  2  vols.,  Paris,  1869)  against  the  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1869,  drew  npon 
doctrine  of  infallibility  itself  from  the  stand-  him  a  sharp  i:ebnke  from  Ids  superior,  the  Gen- 
point,  as  the  anthor  expressly  states,  *^  of  the  eral  of  the  Carmelite  Oraer.  This  led  him  to 
old  Gallioan  Chnrch."  The  argoments  of  this  announce  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  the  im- 
work  are  in  brief  as  follows:  poBsibility  of  his  preaching  again  at  Notre- 

Aooording  to  the  HoIt  Scriptures,  the  Churoh  is  a  l^a°^®»  an^  soon  afterwM^  he  published  an  an- 

limited  raonsrohy  whi<m  stands  under  the  common  swer  to  the  General  of  his  Order, 

rule  of  the  Po^e  and  the  bishops.     The  histoiy  The  letter  of  the  General  of  the  Carmelite 

of  the  CowicUj  IS  «t,  least  as  much  in  favor  of  the  Order  to  Father  Hyacinthe  was  as  follows : 

divine  riffht  of  the  bishops  as  of  the  supremacy  of  »          r  *   »«  i »«» 

the  Holy  Chair.    r»eedom  of  discussion,  vote  by  ^    _        _,                -,       ^oms,  Jvly  22, 1869.      , 

m^ority,  a  juridical  examination  of  the  apostoUo  do-  Mt  Vket  Rotbijd  Fatbbe  Htacikthb  :  I  have 

creU,  iJd,  In  oertian  cases,  a  right  to  oSndemn  the  'S?®^^^^  ^^"^  letter  of  the  Wh  mst,  and  m  a  shorttmie 

^^.*i^»«a««i<4fiiikT^*«/>*.Af7haP?nA--fiia.«.rAin<*Y.f^  sftcr  thc  spccch  wWch  vou  dohvcred  at  the  Peace 


Biit  these  rights  do  not  extend  fkr  enough  to  give  '^J^fTf'*  "**^  it  contains  some  vajfue  propositions, 
the  episcopaTbody  asupremaoy  over  the  Tope,  and  emitting  of  unfortunate  interoretations,  imd  that 
the  litter  &er^  exei^,  i£  general,  aU  thVprivi-    J«^  »  fP^  does  not  come  well  from  a  monk.    The 


become^  absolute  monarchy.    This  wouldlie  a  to  identify  yourself  with  questions  m  dispute  among 

complete  revolution :  but  what  is  truly  divine  is  un-  2?"^<>5?"  ^^  ^^  f  *"^'^  ^}  ^  ^*^*  *^®^J  because, 

chaieable,  and  consequently,  if  the  constitution  of  ^^  .*?e  moment  you  attach  yourself  ostensibly  to 

the  (Siurohlichanged^oeasdstobe  divine.  PiusIX.,  one  side,  your  min&tiy  became  more  or  less  unfhiitr 

in  his  bull,  In^fSkUt  Deu$,  has  hhnself  said  of  doo-  flilwith  tiie  other. 

trine,  OrSwt  intodtm  untu,  in  mtdtm  mUeniiaj  but  ,^^w.  it  is  patent  that  you  have  made  no  account 

the  new  dogma  would  lead  to  a  development  of^doo-  of  ^^^  intimation  of  your  father  and  superior,  as  last 

trine  in  aUSteruu,  in  alia  Mnteniia.    It  would  there-  yew  you  ^te  a  letter  to  a  club  in  Pans  in  which 


triomph  wonia  it  t>e  to  tne  enemies  or  tne  unuroni  -^"w*-**-*-  v*  «*«  **v*j  *-»««..  — «  wr-*~r— ^i  — -* 
They  would  caU  tiie  asseverations  of  centuries,  and  S®  ®i2Fi^  general.  I  was  alarmed,  as  were  also 
history  itself,  as  witnesses  against  Catholicism ;  she  the  JBWioh  cleiTgy.  I  wrote  to  you  immediately  to 
would  be  crashed  by  the  weight  of  opposing  testi-  enaW^ou  to  see  the  fUse  path  jou  had  entered  on, 
mony:  tiie  Holy  Scriptures,  3ie  Fathers,  and  the  m  order  to  stop  you.  But  in  vain,  for  some  months 
Ooun<als,  would  rise  in  judgment  ittainst  her.  They  H"'  7^^  authonied  from  youiself  a  peno^cal  re- 
would  biry  w  in  our  shame,  aadTfrom  the  desert^  ji«^  fj-  ^"^oa  to  pubhsh  another  letter,  that  has 
atheism  would  rise  more  powerfW  and  tiireatening  ?««?,  ™  ««>»«  of  so  much  vexation  to  you  and  me. 
than  ever  "  Lastly,  durmff  your  last  sojourn  at  Bome,  I  made 

you  serious  oDservations^  and  even  rather  strong  re- 

Ko  other  bishop  expressed  his  approval  of  proaches  on  the  &lse  position  you  ^re  placed  in  on 

this  work,  while  quite  a  nnmber  hastened  to  afopunt  of  your  imprudence,  but  you  had  scarcely 

A^^i^w^  ^Z.i^^  u  arrived  at  Fans  when  you  published,  under  your  own 

^*SrCi^\f  infaUibiUtr  called   forth  ?»"'  '  '"^^  ^'''""^  "'  '^'  "'^  "^  "^ 

among  the  theologians,  lower  clergy,  and  laity  Lately  your  presence  and  speech  at  the  Peace 

of  the  Ohnrch,  a  more  earnest  opposition  than  League  have  caused  as  great  scandal  in  Catholic 

amonff  the  bishops.    A  considerable  senfiation  ^"~PJ  "  happened  about  six  years  ago,  on  the  occa- 

aiiivuig  wv  i/wuv^o.     JO.  wuo^^xavx^  D«*««Mwx*  ^.^^  ^^    ^^^  speech  at  a  meeting  m  Pans.    You  have, 

was  produced  by  a  letter  from  a  noted  French  beyond  doubt,  j^iven  some  reason  fbr  such  recrimina- 

pulpit  orator,  the  late  Father  Hyacinthe,  pro-  tions  by  some  bold,  obscure,  and  imprudent  phrases, 

testing  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  ultra-  I  have  done  idl  that  I  could  up  to  the  j>resent  to 

montane  tendencies  prevailing  at  Rome.  Father  defend  and  save  you.    To-day  I  i^st  think  of  the 

rrw«^:^4-i«.^  iv/^i^«/^nV.  ♦yx  ^  ^v^:i«  ^f  ♦!>/.  no^^  mterests  and  honor  of  our  holy  order,  which,  un- 

Hyacmthe,  belongmg  to  a  family  of  the  name  j^^^  ^  yourself,  you  compromise. 

of  Loyson,  had  been  for  many  years  a  monk  You  write  me  from  Paris,  November  19, 1868 :  "  1 

of  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.    His  avoid  mixing  the  Paris  convent  and  the  order  of 

fiame  as  a  preacher  having  attracted  the  atten-  Mount  Carmel  with  these  matters."    Let  me  say  to 

tion  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  yo^»  ^7  dear  father,  tiiat  tiiis  U  an  iUusion,    You 

wuix  wi  m^7  yACBviiw  x^^^uuiou^jiM  vx  *c«*o,^  are  a  monk,  and  bound  to  your  supenors  by  solemn 

was  several  years  ago  appointed  to  preach  the  ^^^g,    -^e  have  to  answer  for  yon  before  God  and 

Advent  course  of   sermons  at  JNotre-Dame,  man,  and  oonsequentiy  have  to  take  the  same  meas- 

the  Lent  course  being  reserved  for  the  repre-  ures  in  your  regard  aa  in  that  of  other  monks,  when 

sentative  of  the  opposite  school  of  the  Chnrch—  Jom  conduct  Uprejudicua  to  your  soul  and  our  order. 

*\.^    T»<.n;4-    t>aJL    v^v^^       TT5«    a^T>wr*f^r^a   i>an  Already  m  France,  Belgium,  and  even  here,  some 

the    Jesuit,  Pire    Felix.      Hw    sermons   ran  of  tiie  b&hops,  clergy,  and  fafthftil,  are  blaming  the 

chiefly  on  general  topics,  such  as  "bociety,"  Buperioraofour  order  fornot  taking  certain  measures 

"  Education,"  "  The  Family,"  "  The  Church,"  in  your  regard,  and  it  is  conduded  that  there  is  no 
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authority  in  our  oongreg&tion,  or  that  it  shares  in  proaohes  beoause  unable  to  bark:  eantt  mitfi,  itoe 

your  opinions  and  course  of  action.    I  do  not  oer-.  vaUnUs  latrare.    The  saints  never  kept  silent.    I  am 

tainlj  regret  the  course  1  have  followed  up  to  the  not  one  of  them;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  of  their 

present  in  regard  to  you,  but  matters  are  arrived  race— ;^»Mn«tortMn««i»t<«— and  I  have  always  louged 

at  such  a  point  that  1  would   compromise  my  con-  to  leave  my  footsteps,  my  tears,  and,  if  need  be,  my 

sdenoe  and  the  entire  order  if  I  ao  not  take  more  blood,  in  the  trooes  where  they  have  left  theirs,    i 

efflcadous  measuxes  in  this  matter  than  I  have  done  raise,  therefore,  before  the  HolyTather  and  the  Coun- 

in  the  past.  oil,  my  protest  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest,  again:^ 

Meditate  in  solitude  on  the  mat  truths  of  religion,  those  doctrines  and  those  practices  which  are  called 

not  to  preach  them,  buti  for  uie  profit  of  your  souL  Boman,  but  which  are  not  Christian,  and  which,  by 

Ask  light  from  Heaven,  with  a  contrite  and  humble  their  encroachments,   always  more  audadons  and 

heart.    Address  yourself  to  the  Holv  Virgin,  to  our  more  baneful,  tend  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 

father,  St.  Joseph,  and  to  our  seraphic  mother,  St.  Church,  the  basis  and  the  xorm  of  its  teaching,  and 

Theresa.   A  father  can  ^ell  address  these  words  to  his  even  the  spirit  of  its  piety.    I  protest  against  tne  di- 

son,  idthough  he  be  a  great  orator.    It  is  a  veiy  seri-  voroe,  as  impious  as  it  is*  Insensate,  sought  to  be 

ous  question  for  yoa  and  for  us  all.    I  pray  to  the  eifected  between  the  Church,  which  is  our  Eternal 

Saviour  that  He  may  deign  to  accord  you  His  light  Mother,  and  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  oenturr. 

and  grace.    I  recommend  myself  to  your  prayers,  of  which  we  are  the  temporal  children,  and  towam 

and  ^ve  you  my  benediction,  and  I  am  your  very  which  we  have  also  duties  and  regaros.    I  protest 

•  humblo  servant,  against  that  opposition,  more  radical  and  more  night- 

FB.  DOMINIQUE  DE  SAINT  JOSEPH,  ful  still,  to  human  nature,  attacked  and  outrsged  by 

Superior-Genexal.  these  ulse  doctors,  in  its  most  indestructibfo  and 

mi_  1      « -n  1.1.       TT       •  XI.  jf  t  moBt  holy  aspirations.    I  protest,  above  alL  against 

Thejreply  of  Father  Uyacinthe  was  as  fol-  the  sacrilegious  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  t£  Son 

lows :  of  God  Himself,  ue  spirit  and  the  letter  of  wludi  ars 

Mr  Vmt  Birnmr^  Fa/™!  During  the  five  g«f  "f-    "«  my  most  profound  oonT»cl«)ntti«t,rf 

ye«.  of  my  miniatiy  .t  Not«-D«me  *de  P^i."  ^^^K^f^^'J^^i  ^a^^.^£^^ 

ind  notwitbtandinff  flie  open  sttMks  and  aeoret  S®  8"^»".'»P,'°  »°o^'  5">'S'  ^^J^'^S^JS^^' 

mT "  p^serrnuTe^SurpToofe^^^^^  ^^%^^t  l^o'lfen^S  "^^^"^.^^  S^t^bJlS^^ 

in  your  own  hand,  which  apply  to  my  poaching,  ^  *^^  ^**^^°>^  ^^^^  "  *^«*  ^  assemble  to  seek 
quite  as  much  as  to 
happen,  I  shall  alwayi 
of  th 


cause 


tern.    Now,  however,  by  a  sudden  change,  the     ^  '^'^V^^'^^T*  ^^'^  ^^-v  i^^^n""!  i-k  *T^* 


fuU  and  faithful  expression  of  my  conscience.    I  do     riTr ri' ;  J«^«i  ni,r,WK  ^r.*^7i:/  lu^^r^flX^Z  ^ 

wK^  o^ nif  th ^ ^rSt  S?  m«^^  wV>  h^^^SF    ^'^  ''^  <^ilead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  t    Whv. 
±ed'CltiglSitttie"» 


the^ishop,  of  my  conscience,  or  of  God,  coufd  I  ?™y?^,f.?t.^^w?^IT«^^^^ 

consent  to  enactsuch  a  part  before  them.'   I  with-  ^;  l'!fiJ^'ilSS*«^i  Jifi^iw«7J?if  *^*'  "^ 

dmw  at  the  same  time  ftom  the  monastery  I  live  in,  SZ^?teJ^^®%^^t^?l^f?MKi*'^^ 

and  which,  underthe  new  circumstancesinwhichlanJ  i^^°;f  ^^^«^-     ^^^^^  ^'^  *^ji'®^V?T5J^^' 

Ekce<L  is  changed  for  me  into  a  prison  of  the  soul.  ^^'  °^®"  '^  MX  AOmTHE. 

1  actibflr  thus  1  am  not  unfeithftil  to  my  vows :  I        The  response  of  the  General  of  the  Oarmel- 

promised  monastical obedience,  but  within  the  limits  .- ^  n^Ar.^  T^  t?«*v^»  tt^^^'^^x^T^^^  ^    *  «  «. 

of  the  honesty  of  my  oonscienie,  and  the  dignity  of  i*®  ^^der  to  Father  Hyacinthe  was  as  follows : 

my  person  and  mimstry.  I  promised  it,  subject  to  Bom,  'Stptember  2^  1869. 
thathigherlawof  justice  and  "royal  liberty,'' which,  Bevbbbkd  Fathkb:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  only 
according  to  St.  James  the  Apostle,  is  the  proper  law  reached  me  yesterday.  Tou  wiU  easily  imagine  how 
of  the  Christian.  It  was  the  most  perfect  practice  deeply  it  afflicted  me,  and  with  what  bitteroeas  it 
of  that  holy  liberty  which  I  went  to  ask  in  the  filled  my  soul.  I  was  fiff  firom  expecting  yoa  to  iidl 
cloister  more  than  ten  vears  ago,  in  the  ardor  of  an  to  such  a  depth.  Therefore  my  heartbleeds  with 
enthusiasm  free  from  all  human  calculation — ^I  cannot  grief,  and  is  filled  with  an  immense  pity  for  yoa. 
add  free  from  all  the  Illusions  of  youth.  If,  in  ex-  and  I  raise  my  humble  supplications  to  the  God 
change  for  my  sacrifices,  I  am  now  offered  chains,  it  of  all  mercies  that  He  may  enlirhten  you,  pardon 
is  not  merely  my  right,  it  is  my  duty  to  reiect  thorn,  you,  and  Irad  you  back  from  that  deplorable  and  fatal 
The  present  moment  is  a  solemn  one.  Tne  Church  path  on  which  you  have  entered.  It  is  very  true, 
is  passing  through  one  of  the  most  violent,  the  most  my  reverend  &ther,  that,  during  the  last  five  yeare, 
obscure,  and  the  most  decisive  crises  of  its  existence  in  spite  of  my  personal  opinions,  which  are  in  gen- 
hero  below.  For  the  first  time  in  three  hundred  oral  contrary  to  yours  on  many  religious  qaestions— 
vears,  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  not  only  convoked,  as  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  to  you — ^in  spite 
but  declared  necessary.  These  are  the  expressions  of  the  counsels  I  have  given  to  yon  on  several  ooca- 
of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  at  such  a  moment  that  sions  relative  to  your  preachings,  and  to  which,  ex> 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  even  the  humblest,  can  oepting[  in  the  cose  of  your  Lent  sermons  at  Borne, 
consent  to  keep  silence,  like  those  mute  dogs  of  you  naid  but  little  attention,  so  long  as  you  did  not 
liirael,  faithless  guardians,  which  the  prophet  re«  openly  depart  from  the  limits  imposed  by  Christian 
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prudence  on  a  priest,  and  especially  on  a  monk,  I        May  Ton,  my  reverend  father,  listen  to  onr  voice 

always  manifested  toward  yon  sentiments  of  esteem  and  to  the  cryof  yonr  consoienoe ;  mav  you  promptly 

and  tiiendship.  and  encouraged  you  in  your  preach-  and  seriously  descend  within  yourself,  see  toe  deptn 

ings.    But  if  tnat  is  true,  so  also  is  it  that,  from  the  of  your  fall,  and  by  an  heroic  resolution  mani^Uy 

moment  in  which  I  perceived  that  you  were  begin-  recover  yourself,  repair  the  great  scandal  you  have 

ning  to  go  beyond  these  limits,  I  was  forced  to  oe^  caused,  and  by  that  means  console  the  Churchy  your 

^n  on  my  side  to  express  to  yon  my  fears,  and  to  mother,  you  nave  so  much  ai&ioted.    That  is  the 

mark  to  you  my  dissatis&ction.    You  must  remem-  most  sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  my  heart;  it  is  iQso 

'ber,  my  reverend  father,  that  I  did  so  especially  last  that  which  your  afflicted  iriends.  and  myself,  your 

year,  aoout  the  month  of  October,  when  passing  Aither,  ask  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  souls  of  God 

through  France,  relative  to  a  letter  addressed  oy  you  Almignty,  of  God  so  ftill  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
to  a  club  in  Paris.    I  then  expressed  to  you  what  FB.  DOMINIQUE  DE  SAINT  JOSEPH. 

?SS?^h^d  in  ItowSp^  also^^  pSnful  to^e^,  and       ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  i^^  Father  Hyacinthe  met 

a] 80  drew  on  you Th>m  me  observations  and  reproaches  with  immense  applanse  ontsiae    the  Uatho- 

-when  you  last  visited  Bome.  lie  Church  and  among  the  liberal  newspapers, 

Lastly,  your  presence  and  speech  at  the  Peace  it  was  generally  and  severely  censured  bynear- 

Xeague  Med  up  the  measure  of  my  apprehension  jy  aU  5ie  Catholic  press  and  by  aU  the  parties 
and  my  gnef.  and  forced  me  to  write  you  the  letter      •'..rr  ^T  ^»»'"^**"  f*«^«»""- ^'J  «^  *'^^  t»«MM«9 

of  the  22d  of  July  last,  by  which  I  formally  ordered  Within   the   (Jhurcn.     The   Oorr€spoiidant  of 

you  in  future  not  to  print  any  letter  or  speech,  to  Paris,  the  organ  of  ConntMontalembert,  Prince 

apeak  in  public  or  elsewhere  than  in  Ae  churches,  to  Broglie,  and  other  friends  of  Father  Hyacinthe, 

be  present  in  the  diambers,  or  take  part  in  the  Peace  blamed' this  unexpected  move  as  too  rash  and 

l^!i  tlcZ\.Tca^^^^^4^^^  V^,^  extreme,  sayinglat  Father  Hyacinthe  wonld 
hibition,  as  you  see,  did  not  in  the  least  refer  to  your  Jt^ave  served  their  common  cause  better  by  re- 
sermons  in  the  pmpit.  On  the  contrary,  I  desired  maining  in  his  place,  preaching  whatever  he 
you  in  ftiture  to  devote  solely  and  entirely  your  tal-  wodd  have  to  say  from  the  pmpit  of  Notre- 
ents  and  your  eloquence  to  teachings  in  the  Church,  -n-mfl  Diahnn  ThinAnlnnn  immediatAlv  nA^ 
Consequently  it  was  with  painful  sSiprise  that  I  read  V*  !b,  x^lf^^^.v^P,  wSL  i!SS:  ^ 
in  your  letter  that  "  you  could  not  reaScend  the  pulpit  oressed  to  him  the  foUowing  letter : 

at  Kotre-Dame,  with  language  perverted  by  dictation  Oblxahs,  Stptemher  25, 1869. 

or  mutilated  by  reticence."  Mt  dxax  Collbaovx  :  As  soon  as  I  was  informed 

You  must  be  aware,  reverend  father,  that  I  have  from  Paiia  of  the  step  which  you  were  about  to  take, 
never  forbidden  you  to  preach,  that  I  have  never  I  endeavored,  as  you  know,  to  spare  you  at  any 
given  you  any  order  or  imposed  any  restrictions  on  cost  what  would  prove  a  great  fault  and  misfortune 
your  teachings.  I  only  tooK  the  liberty  of  giving  to  for  yourself  as  well  as  a  profound  affliction  for  the 
you  some  counsels,  and  of  addressing  to  you  some  Church.  I  sent  off  on  the  mstant,  and  in  the  night, 
observations,  especially  on  the  subject  of  youi^  last  an  old  fellow-student  and  friend  of  yours  to  prevent 
lectures,  as  in  my  quality  of  superior  it  was  my  right  you,  if  that  were  possible.  But  it  was  too  late ;  the 
find  m)r  duty  to  ao..  Ton  were,  consequently,  aa  &ee  scandal  had  been  cousummatedj  and  from  this  mo- 
to  continue  your  preaching  at  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  aa  ment  you  can  measure  by  the  gnef  of  all  the  friends 
in  preceding  years,  before  my  letter  of  the  22d  July  of  the  Churchy  and  the  joy  or  her  enemies,  the  ex- 
last  ;  and,  if  you  have  resolved  not  to  reappear  in  the  tent  of  the  mischief  which  yon  have  wrought.  At 
pulpit  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  it  is  voluntary  and  present  I  can  do  no  more  tlum  pray  to  God,  and  oon- 
of  your  own  ftee  will,  and  not  by  virtue  of  measures  jure  you  to  pause  on  the  dedivity  on  which  you  now 
adopted  by  me  toward  you.  Tour  letter  of  the  20th  stand,  leading  as  it  does  to  abysses  which  your  soul, 
announces  to  me  that  you  are  about  to  leave  your  in  its  trouble,  has  not  discerned.  Ton  have  suffered, 
monastery  in  Paris.  I  learn,  indeed,  by  the  journals  I  know :  but  allow  me  to  tell  you,  Father  Lacordaire 
and  by  private  letters,  that  you  have  already  left  it,  and  Fatner  de  Bavignan  had  to  bear  more  than  you, 
and  have  cast  off  your  gown,  without  any  ecdesias-  and  they  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  rank  in  pa- 
tical  authorisation.  tieneeandfortitude,throu|{h  their  love  of  the  Church 

If  the  fact  is  unfortunately  true,  I  would  remark  to  and  Jesus  Christ  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  feel  what 

you,  my  reverend  father,  that  you  must  be  aware  that  an  ii^juiy  you  were  doiuji^  to  the  Church,  your  mother, 

the  monk  who  quits  his  monastery  and  the  dress  of  by  these  accusing  predictions  t    And  what  an  insult 

his  order  without  the  regular  permission  from  the  to  our  Saviour  to  place  yourself,  as  you  are  now  doing, 


uvucu  *u  Cap.  PBriculoto,    The  punishment  »,  «»     ...vi.  mvsa««««  »»»» «^»  .^^...^ —  —  ^ j . 

yon  are  aware,  the  greater  excommunication,  /ate     sientone.  Betum  among  us;  after  having  caused  this 

":.„j-._.«_ J  ' 5i A- ^ i.2i».jj^ '  ^^—        ^£ai.,jj. *^    «.v^    n.«.i.^:<«   -m^^A     fAtra.    ?«■    «    crrcat 

throw 


12,  those  who  leave  the  communitv  without  authori-  yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father.  ^  His  arms 

Eation  incur  the  greater  excommunication,  ipw  faeto^  will  be  open  to  receive  you,  and  in  clasping  you  to 

and  thenoteof  inftmy.    Quiaetmgr^aUonereMdunt^  his  paternal  heart  he  will  restore  to  you  the  peace 

prcUer^   apostamim,  ipso  facCo  exeommunieatdonem  of  your  conscience  and  the  honor  of  your  life.    Be- 

tt  infamim  natam  tncmrunt,  ceive  from  him  who  was  your  bishop,  and  who  will 

As  your  superior,  and  in  acoordanoe  with  the  pre-  never  oease  to  love  your  soul,  this  testimonial  and 

acription  of  the  apostolic  decrees,  which  order  me  to  these  counsels  of  sincere  and  reli^ous  affection, 
employ  even  censure  to  bring  you  bade  to  the  bosom  FBLIX,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

I'^^y'Se'SS^JS;!^  o'flfSlTon'y'^t^"^  .  To  thiB  Father  Hyacinthe  made  the  foUow- 
to  the  monastery  in  Paris  which  you  have  quitted  ing  reply :  ^  ^  , 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  present  letter,  Pabis,  Swtmhtr  26, 1869. 
observing  to  you  that,  if  you  do  not  obey  this  order  Monsxigkeub  :  I  am  much  touched  bv  the  feeling 
within  the  time  stated,  you  will  bo  deprived  canoni-  which  dictated  the  letter  you  addressed  to^  me,  and 
cally  of  all  the  charges  you  hold  in  the  Order  of  I  am  most  gratefW  for  the  prayers  you  so  kindly  put 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  will  remain  under  the  up  in  my  behalf,  but  I  cannot  accept  either  your  re- 
censure  estabUshed  by  the  common  law  and  by  our  preaches  or  your  counsels.  What  you  qualify  as  a 
ndes.  great  fault  committed  I  call  a  great  duty  accomphshed. 
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Be  plaased  to  accept,  monBeigneur.  the  homa^  of  and  was  Bolemnlj  anathematized  by  three 

the  respectful  Be^imente  with  which  I  remain,  in  (Eomnenieal  Oonncils  for  doiqg  so.    Nor  do 

^SS±2vSt ^" ^'"SS^l^f^S^fS^^"'  ^^  "errorsandcoBtradictions  of thePop«^ 

grow  by  any  means  fewer  or  less  important  as 

Father  Hyacinthe  soon  after  left  for  the  time  goes  on.    Neither,  again,  did  the  Roman 

United  States,  where  he  waa  receiyed  with  Pontiff  possess,  in  the  ancient  constitntion  ot 

marked    attention.     He   declared,    however,  the  Ohnrch,  any  of  those  powers  which  are  now 

that,  though  a  decided  opponent  of  nltramon-  held  to  be  inherent  in  their  soyereign  office, 

tanism,  he  was  determined  to  remain  within  and  whidi  must   nndonbtedly   be  reckoned 

the  fold  of  the  Boman  Oatholio  Ohoroh.    He  among  the  essential  attributes  of  absolute  sor- 

remained  in  the  United  States  fbr  a  few  weeks,  ereignty.    They  convoked  none  of  the  G^ieral 

and  then  returned  to  France.    He  was  subse*  Oouncils,  and  only  presided,  by  their  legates, 

quently  reduced  from  the  monastic  state  to  at  three  of  them,  nor  were  the  canons  enacted 

that  of  a  secular  by  the  Pope.  there  held  to  require  their  confirmation.  Thej 

Larger  than  in  France  was  the  number  of  had  neither  legblative,  administraliye,  nor  jn- 
prominent  opponents  to  papal  infallibility  dicial  power  in  the  Church,  nor  was  any  far- 
among  the  theological  scholars  of  Germany,  tiier  efficacy  attributed  to  their  excommunica- 
A  considerable  number  of  the  leading  theolo-  tion  than  to  that  of  any  other  bishop.  No 
gians  and  Catholic  periodicals  appeared  to  special  prerogatives  were  held  to  have  been 
consider  an  earnest  and  a  vigorous  combat  bequeathed  to  them  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  onlj 
against  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  as  duty  considered  to  devolve  on  them  in  virtue 
a  duty  they  owed  to  the  Church.  Prominent  of  their  primacy  was  that  of  watching  over  die 
among  the  publications  of  this  class  was  the  observance  of  the  canons.  The  limited  right 
book  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  ^'Ja-  of  hearing  appeals,  granted  to  them  by  the 
nus,"  and  entitled^*  The  Pope  and  the  ConnciL'*  Council  of  Saraica,  in  847,  was  avowedly  an 
Men  of  all  parties  professed  to  be  astonished  innovation,  of  purely  Ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
at  an  immense  amount  of  scholarship  dis-  moreover  was  never  admitted  or  exercised  in 
played  in  it  It  was  a  declared  opinion  that  Africa  or  the  East.  Many  nationid  Churches, 
only  a  life-long  study  of  Church  history  would  like  the  ArmeniaiL  the  Syro-Persian,  the  Irish, 
enable  a  scholar  to  write  such  a  book,  and  that  .  and  the  ancient  British,  were  independent  of 
a  Church  historian  of  no  ordinary  ability  any  influence  of  Rome.  When  first  something 
must  either  be  its  author  or  must  have  aided  like  the  papal  system  was  put  into  words  bj 
in  its  compilation.  As  the  senior  of  the  an  Eastern  Patriarch,  St.  Gregory,  the  great- 
Church  historians  of  Germany,  Dr.  D6llinger,  of  est  and  best  of  all  the  early  Popes,  repudiated 
Munich,  had  already  publicly  avowed  himself  the  idea  as  a  wicked  blasphemy.  Not  one  of 
a  determined  opponent  of  the  promulgation,  he  the  Fathers  explains  the  passages  of  the  New 
was  erroneously  believed  to  be,  if  not  the  au-  Testament  about  St  Peter  in  the  ultramontane 
thor,  at  least  connected  with  the  authorship.  •  sense ;  and  the  Tridentine  profession  of  &ith 

The  work  is  a  most  violent  attack  on  the  au-  binds  all  the  clergy  to  interpret  Scripture  in 

thority  possessed  in  the  Church  by  the  Pope  accordance  with  their   unanimous    consent 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  Council  on  the  other,  Hence,  concludes  the  author,  '*To  prove  the 

and   the   relation  of  the  two.     "For  thir-  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  nothing  less  is 

teen  centuries,"  says  the  author,  "aninoom-  required  than  a  complete  falsification  of  Church 

prehensible  silence  on  this  fundamental  article  history." 

reigned  throughout  the  whole  Church  and  her  It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  book 

literature.    None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  was  the  most  able  work  that  the  opponents  of 

faith,  no   catechism,  none   of  the   patristic  the  Council  could  make  against  the  infaUibiHtj 

writings  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  question.    To  refute  sndi  a  book  would,  of 

people,  contaui  a  syllable  about  the  Pope,  still  course,  require  some  time  and  space ;  and  the 

less  any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  faith  and  most  important  replies  did  therefore  not  ap- 

doctrine  depends  on  him."    The  book  then  pear  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  will  be 

endeavors  to  show  that  not  a  single  question  referred  to  in  the  AiiEBioiLN  Akntjaz.  Cyclo- 

of  doctrine  for  the  first  thousand  years  was  pjcdia  for  1870. 

finally  decidedby  the  Popes;  that  in  none  of  the  In  view  of  the  formidable  opposition  to 

early  controversies  did  they  take  any  part  at  the  promulgation,  shown  by  the  German  thee- 

all;  and  that  their  interposition,  when  they  logians,  the  National  Council  of  the  Biph- 

began  to  interpose,  was  often  far  from  felici-  ops  of  Germany,  held  at  Fulda,  in  September, 

tous.     Pope  Zosimus,  the  book  says,  com-  became  a  subject  of  general  interest.    The 

mended  the  P^agian  teaching  of  Celestius ;  pastoral  letters  issued  by  the  assembled  bish- 

Pope  Julian  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Sa-  ops  aimed  particularly  at  allaying  the  uneaa- 

bellinn  Maroellus  of  Ancyra;  Pope  Liberius  ness  which  the  bishops  were  aware  had  spread 

subscribed  an  Arian  creed;  Pope  YigUius  con-  in  large  circles.    They  reminded  the  fisdthfhl 

tradicted  himself  three  times  running  on  a  of  their  dioceses  that  "never  and  never  shall 

question   of  faith ;  Pope  Honorius  lent  the  and  can  a  General  Council  establish  a  dogma 

whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  support  not  contained  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Apostoli- 

of  the  newly-introduced  Monothelite  heresy,  cal  traditions.  '^**  Never  and  never  shall  and 
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can  a  General  Conncil  proolaim  doctrines  in  taining  the  forms  of  prayers  to  be  nsed,  and  a 

contradiction  lo  the  principles  of  jnstice»  to  detinl^  account  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  fol- 

the  right  of  the  state  and  its  aatborilies  to  lowed,  all  based  on  an  eztraot  from  the  cere- 

cnltore  (Gwittung\  and  the  true  interests  of  moni^  of  the  ancient  connoils.    The  follow- 

science  (^WusentcM^tX  or  to  the  lentimate  ing  is  a  translation  of  the  last-named  doca- 

freedom  and  well-being  of  nations.  *  *  *  l^either  ment,  issued  by  Aloisins  Ferrari,  Prothonotary 

need  any  one  fear  that  the  General  Conncil  Apoetolic,  Prefect  of  Ceremonies : 

will  thoQghtlessiy  and  hastily  frame  resoln-  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  8th  of  Decern- 

tions  which  needlessly  would  put  it  in  antago-  ber  of  the  year  1869,  the  Feast  of  the  ImmaoulAte 

nism  to  existing  oircomstances,   and  to  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Viigin  Mary,  at  half-past 

wants  of  the  present  times;  or  that  it  would,  %^-  if.  the  celebration  of  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican 

*«€»ui«>  V*  Kuv  ^Avo«Av  vu^^,  V*  uuav  All  vTvuj^t,  Council  will  be  solemnly  begun  with  devout  prayer 

in  the  m«mer  of  enthusiasts,  endeavor  to  j^  the  chapel  over  the  porSo  of  the  BasiUoa  of  St. 

transplant  into  the  present  times,  views,  cus-  Peter. 

toms,  and  institutions,  of  times  gone  by.^'  At  the  appointed  hour  all  will-  meet  at  the  Apos- 

In  reply  to  an  insinuation  that  there  would  tolio  Vatican  Palace.  t  j  *i.  /^ 
not  be  Wfollest  liberty  of  debate^. the  bish-  aiS^'^J^^'r  ^^  a^t^I'  ¥j^,% 
ops  say :  '*  the  bishops  of  the  Oathohc  Church  vest  in  the  Aula  IbraiMnionmj  the  most  Bev.  Lords 
will  never  and  never  forget  at  the  General  the  Pnmates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots 
Ooundil,  on  this  most  important  occasion  of  ^ho  have  place  in  the  Council  by  privilege,  both  of 
their  ^ce  and  calluig,  the  holiest  of  their  *^®  P»^  *°<i  Ori^tal  rites,  wni  assume  the  vest- 
al «TJl«4nkr^^!^-^#n^  *X  ♦««♦>» .  ™«ii*»  proper  to  their  order  and  nte  m  the  MuBceum 
duties,  the  duty  of  bearmg  testimony  to  truth;  w^«^  via.,  those  of  the  Latin  rite,  white  vest- 

they  wUL  remembering  the  Apostoho  vow,  ments  and  mitres  of  linen ;  Cardmals,  mitres  of  silk; 
that  he  who  desires  to  please  men  is  not  the  those  of  the  Oriental  rites  will  wear  tnelr  usual  vest- 
servant  of  Christ,  remembering  the  account  mo^^s :  all  will  then  immed^y  proceed  to  the 

•«ri.;A>.  ♦i»^«.  wni  Zws«  i«(i«-ik  ♦ />  /^TTA  T>A«n.«A  ♦i.A  chapel  over  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  to 

which  they  wm  soon  have  to  g^ve  before  the  ^^J^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  H^l  L^^  P      pj^ 

throne  of  the  Divme  Judge,  know  no  other  the  Ninth. 

line  of  conduct  but  that  dictated  by  their  faith  The  senior  of  the  Cardinal  Priests,  the  two  Card!- 

and  their  conscience."  With  admirable  wisdom  nal  Beacons  who  assist  the  Pope,  the  Cardinal  Deacon 

the  bishops  succeeded  in  so  framing  their  letter  jppointed  to  sing  t^f  .G^^^pel  at  the  openinar  of  the 

^   J.         '^.        .  V                    1     ^  IT  j-v        _j.»  -  •  Council,  the  two  Bishops   assistmsp   the  Dupreme 

as  to  receive  the  approval  of  both  parties.  PontiffWith  the  Book  and  Candle,  thS  Apostolic  Sub- 

The  prmcipal  organ  of  those  nrgmg  the  pro-  deacon  Auditor  of  the  Bota,  wiU  also  put  on  white 

mulgation  of  infimibility,  the  CwUtd  Cattolica  vestments  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Cardinal  Priest 

ot  Some,   warmly  recommended  the  letter,  wcepted,  who  will  put  on  a^wpe^;  m^ 

whUe  tbe'opjKmentsof  promulgation  receirei  K'SKS^ri^lP^'^°°°*^" ^^'- 

It  With  great  joy  4>s  a  momentous  testimony  The  Supreme  Pontiff  havmg  vested  and  put  on  the 

against  an  opinion  which  they  contended  was,  mUra  pr0tio9a.or  precious  mitre,  will  go  to  the  be- 
fore-mentioned chapel;  and.  after  the  flrst  verse  of 


ue«  m  *no  uounous,  ujv  grew,  imyurii./  oi  me  ^ji^  maimer  prescribed 

German  bishops  would  be  found  among  the  cMmmidi  CondUmn, 

earnest  opponents.  The  Most  Holy  Pather,  on  entering  the  Basilica, 

In  October  the  bishops  began  to  arrive.    The  ^"^  descend  from  the  Sdla  GsstaUfna  (or  platfonu 

first  w«re  from  the  £st,  iho  had  set  out  ^  J^^^^^^^e^rS^^^^                                . 

eariy.    The   European  and  Western  bishops  the  end  of  the  hymn  Veni  Crwtor  SpirUut,  will  sing 

began  to  pour  in  only  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  versides  and  prayers,  and  will  then  go  to  the 

November.    By  the  first  of  December,  fWly  Hall  of  the  Council,  and  the  Mass  of  the  Immaculate 

five  hundred  had  arrived,  and  the  week  that  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  the 

u  ^  uuuuAou  uu^x  wxATcu,  auM.  vu%>  yf^f%>a.  wa»  pj^y^^  ^f  ^^  H^ly  Ghost,  will  bc  Celebrated  by  the 

foUowed  saw  two  hundred  more.  Every  courte-  J^qJ^  Eminent  and  Bev.  Cardinal  Dean  of  tiie  Bacred 

sy  was  shown  them.    As  a  train  crossed  the  College. 

frontier  into  the  Pontifical  States,  an  officer  When  the  prayer  Placeat  has  been  said  by  the 

ascertained  the  names  of  all  the  bishops,  tele-  Cardinal  CelcW  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  the  Most 

graphed  .the  formation  to  Rome,  Ld,  on  i^^JiJ^i^.^^^^ 

their  amval,  they  found  other  officials  ready  the  Fathers  from  a  pulpit,  and  will  then  publish  the 

to  welcome  them,  and  to  escort  them  in  car-  indulgence. 

riagee  to  thor  several  destinations.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  having  given  the  benediction, 

^n  December  2d,  the  Pope  delivered  to  the  ^iUpiit  off  the  ^pe.  and  will  put  on  all  the  sacred 

,  .  Y    ■*'™"**;"*  *^  "'^  *v4/^^««T^*v«  wv  w«^»  vestments,  just  as  if  he  were  gomg  to  celehrate  a 

bishops  then  in  Rome,  assembled  in  the  Sistine  g^i^n^n  Pontifical  Mass. 

Chapel,  an  allocution  in  preparation  for  the  Then,  after  the  performanoe  of  the  usual  homage. 

Council ;  and  they  received  printed  copies  of  the  pAjrem  of  the  Council  will  be  begun,  and,  after 

an  apostolical  letter,  dated  November  27tk  the  verside  JSensdMrnui  JhnUno,  all  and  everv  who 

settling  some  n..tt«,  fo,  the  good  order  of  the  teS^S^SS'^t^^^S^^X'rrwSS 

Council  and  the  dispatch  of  busmess.    (8m  the  i^e  shut, 

text  of  the  aUomtian  of  December  2d  and  of  The  formal  opening  of  the  CouncU*  took 

the  apostolical  letter  of  JNovember  27th,  in — —^- 

Pttblto  D0CCM.NT8.)    With  a  oopy  of  thU  let-  ^^^S^T^^iJ^F^SX  ^^' 

ter,  the  bishops  also  received  pamphlets  con-  and  published  by  that  periodical  Febraar7,1870. 
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place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December,  knelt,  and  the  Holy  Father  again  intoned  the 
At  half-past  seven,  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  Veni  Creator  Spiritm.  The  Pope  aa&g  the 
and  bishops,  began  to  gather  in  the  Vatican  versides  and  prayer  that  foUow^  it,  aie^  all 
Palace,  wnere  ttiey  robed,  putting  on  white  a^ain  were  seated.  The  secretary  now  moant- 
copes  and  mitres,  and  then  passed  to  the  great  ed  the  pnlpit  and  read  aload  the. first  proposed 
hall  at  the  front,  and  immediately  over  the  decree,  '^That  this  Holy  Vatican  Connal  be 
vestibule  of  St  Peter's.  Here  the  masters  of  and  is  now  opened."  The  fathers  all  answwed, 
ceremony  assigned  to  each  one  his  proper  place,  Pi(U4t ;  the  rope  gave  his  sanction ;  the  formal 
and  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  sovereign  decree  was  passed  and  proclaimed,  and  the  no- 
pontiff.  When  he  appeared,  ful  knelt  in  prayer,  taries  instructed  to  make  an  official  record  of  it 
In  a  dear  and  sonorous  voice  he  intoned  the  A  second  decree  was  similarly  proposed, 
Veni  Creator  Spiritue.  The  choir  took  up  the  voted,  and  sanctioned,  fizingthe  seoond  puUic 
strain,  the  bishops  arose,  and  commenc^  to  session  for  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  January 
move  in  prooessi6n  back  to  the  Vatican  Palace,  6,  1870.  This  dosed  the  proceedings  of  the 
through  the  ducal  hall,  down  the  unequalled  first  public  session.  The  Hoiy  Father  arose  and 
Scala  Kegia,  and  into  the  vestibule  of  St  Peter's,  intoned  the  solemn  Te  Deum  or  thanksgiving. 
The  Pope,  and  the  cardinaJs  with  him,  knelt  at  The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
the  mam  altar  as  the  bishops  had  done,  and  actions  of  the  Council  had  been  made  by  an 
waited  until  the  last  strophe  of  tlie  hymn,  Veni  apostolic  letter  *  (MultipUcee  inter}  of  Kovem- 
Sancte  Spiritiu,  was  finished  by  the  choir.  He  ber  27th.  Chapter  iL  of  this  letter  states  that 
arose,  chanted  the  verside  and  prayer  to  the  the  Pope  would  appoint  a  congregation  to 
Holy  Ghost,  and  then,  preceded  by  the  car-  which  any  member  of  the  Council  would  de- 
dinals,  also  entered  the  council-hall.  They  liver  in  writing  any  proposal  which  in  his 
passed  each  to  his  proper  place,  the  pontiff  to  opinion  would  lead  to  the  general  benefit 
AprU-Dieu  prepared  tor  lum  in  the  middle,  to  This  congregation  was  announced  to  oonsiat 
await  the  commencement  of  the  high  mass,  of  12  cardinals  (5  residents  of  Rome,  8  other 
This  should  have  been  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Italians,  1  French,  1  Spanish,  1  Grerman,  1  Irish), 
Mattel,  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  14  prelates  (2  patriarchs  from  the  East,  1 
but,  his  age  and  infirmities  being  too  great  to  French,  2  Spanish,  4  Italians,  1  Soath  American, 
permit  so  great  an  exertion,  the  next  m  rank,  1  from  the  United  States,  1  Mexican,  1  ^^giM>i, 
Cardinal  Patrizi,  took  his  place  and  was  the  1  Belgian,  1  German). 

celebrant.  The  pontiff  approached  the  altar  The  first  general  congregation,  according  to 
with  him,  recited  the  Judiea  and  the  Confiteor^  an  announcement  made  at  the  first  public 
and  then  retired  to  his  own  seat,  and  the  car-  session,  was  held  on  the  10th  of  Deoember. 
dinal  ascended  to  the  altar  and  continued  the  To  the  general  congregations  the  bishops  come, 
mass.  Before  the  last  gospel,  a  portable  pulpit  not  in  procession,  but  singly,  or  in  groups  of 
was  brought  out  near  the  altar ;  Mgr.  Passa-  two,  three,  or  four,  as  they  may  chance  to 
valli.  Archbishop  of  Iconium,  ascended  it,  wear-  arrive  at  the  door  of  St  Peter's.  They  are 
ing  cope  and  mitre,  and  preached  the  intro-  robed  not  in  cope  and  mitre,  but  simply  in 
ductory  sermon.  The  sermon  over,  the  Pope  rochet  and  mantelletta.  At  9  ▲.  x.  the  main 
gave  the  solemn  blessing,  the  gospel  of  St  John  door  is  closed.  Whoever  comes  late  must  enter 
was  recited,  and  the  mass  was  over.  by  a  side-door.  Mass  of  ttie  Holy  Qhost  is 
The  altar  being  now  dear,  the  attendants  celebrated  by  some  one  of  the  prdates,  wiUu>ut 
brought  in  a  rich,  throne-like  stand,  and  placed  music.  At  its  conclusion,  tibe  presiding  ear- 
it  on  the  altar  in  the  centre.  Monsignor  Fessler,  dinals  take  their  places.  All  kneel  while  the 
secretary  of  the  Coundl,  attended  by  his  assist-  chief  cardinal  reads  the  prayers  prescribed  for 
ant,  brought  in  procession  a  large  book  of  the  the  occasion.  When  he  condudea,  all  rise,  are 
gospels,  elegantly  bound,  and  placed  it  on  the  seated,  and  the  congregation  is  opened.  On 
throne.  The  Pope  then  assumed  his  fhll  pon-  December  10th,  only  four  of  the  presiding  car- 
tifical  robes.  The  cardinals  and  all  the  prelates,  dinals  were  in  their  places.  The  chief  one, 
in  their  proper  order,  approached,  one  by  one.  Cardinal  de  Beisach,  was  absent  in  Switzer- 
to  pay  him  homage,  kissing  his  hand  or  the  land,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  healthy  and 
stole  he  wore.  This  over,  all  knelt  while  the  died  there.  Cardinal  de  Luca,  the  next  in  rank, 
pontiff  chanted  the  prayer,  Ad»umus^  Domine,  took  his  place,  and  made  a  brief  address  to  the 
Four  chanters  next  intoned  th^  litany  of  the  fathers  in  Latin.  The  bishops  voted  by  ballot, 
saints  in  the  strains  of  Gregorian  chant  When  first,  for  the  five  members  or  the  committee  on 
the  litany  was  terminated,  the  Pope  recited  excuses,  and  then,  a  second  time,  for  the  ^ve 
the  prayers  that  follow  it  Cardinal  Borromeo  members  of  the  committee  on  complaints.  As 
theu,  acting  as  deacon,  chanted  the  (gospel  the  fathers  voting  were  over  seven  hundred, 
taken  from  Luke  x.,  narrating  the  mission  of  as  each  one  voted  for  ten  persona,  and  as  the 
the  disciples.  The  assembly  were  then  seated,  voting  was  very  scattering,  the  ballots  were 
and  the  Holy  Father,  himself  seated  and  wear-  placed  in  boxes,  which  were  publicly  sealed ; 
ing  his  mitre,  delivered  a  discourse  or  allocu-  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  senior  pa- 
tion.*    At  the  condusion  of  this  discourse  all  triaroh,  the  senior  primate,  the  senior  arch- 

^  ---  . —. — - — z — TTT — ^. ,  ~_ —  bishop,  the  senior  bisnop,  and  the  senior  mitred 

♦  We  hav©  glyeu  this  aDocntloii  In  the  article  Public     — — ■ 
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abbot)  was  appointed  to  soperintend  the  count-  Caxoxt  XHI.  Whoaoever  bbjs  that  the  true  Chivch 

Sng  of  these  votes  the  next  day,  and  to  snperin-  of  Christ,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  is  any 

tend  the  counting  hereafter  of  the  votes  to>  fch^tht  be^'L^l' *"^  ^^^ 

oast  in  the  coming  elections.     The  foUowing  CAHoir  XIV.  Whosoever  says  that  the  Holy  Apostle 

canons  have  appeared  as  a  schema  delivered  to  Peter  was  not  appointed  by  Christ  as  the  first  of  the 

the  Council.     They  could  not  have  been  hon-  Apostles,  and  as  tne  visible  nead  of  the  whole  Church 

estly  obtained,  such  is  the  secrecy  observed,  militant,  wthirt  he  had  onlv  the  honorary  supremacy, 

They  are  ahnoit  the  very  questions  summed  up  ^S^theiLI^                          jurisdiction,  let  him  ie 
in  the  syllabus  of  December  8,  1864. 

m  OHUBOH  OV  OBUVr. 


CuronXy.  Whosoever  says  that  it  is  not  according 
to  Christ's  own  will  that  St.  Peter  has  permanent 


Christ 

nity  ei  ^    ^ 

be  riffhtly  held  and  exercised  by 'each  individual  *°}?:«^_  ^ttt   wu  *i.  **v.  t>  t> 

for  hrmseif,  and  without  regard  tb  any  community  ,  Cawon  XVI.  Whosoever  says  ttiat  the  ^man  Pope 

which  constitute  the  Churefi  of  Christ,  let  him  be  ^  ?S^V^?  office  of  supermtendence  and  direction, 

aumthftma  not  the  highest  and  fuUest  ^wcr  ofjunsdiction  ovcr 

~   —  the  whole  Chureh,  or  that  his  power  is  not  direct  and 

*  -""^ate  over  the  whole  of  the  various  churches,  let 
.anathema.    « 

community,  mutoble  and  transfonnabli,  according  to  ,  ^^f  ^  XVII.  Whosoever  wys  t^t  the  indepen- 

the  changes  of  the  times,  let  him  be  amlthema.    *  ^?P*  <^t"^  authority,  as  estabhshed  by  the  Ca^oho 

CakokHI.  Whosoever  says  the  Church  of  Divine  Chureh  and  bestowed  upon  her  by  Chnst,  and  the 

Promises  is  not  an  external  and  visible  community,  »«P"«»e  oi^l  P®^«L**"J^v  ^5*}*J  *5««J^«'^»  ■^  "  ^ 

but  a  purely  mtemal  and  hivisible  one,  let  him  be  P«««rve  the  due  ru^ts  of  both,  let  hma  be  anathema, 
anathema.  Canok  XVIII.  Whosoever  says  that  the  power 

CAKoir  IV.  Whosoever  says  that  the  true  Church  ^^^^^Jot  the  «)vemment  of  a  civil  state  doM  not 

la  not  a  body  in  itself,  but  ^nsisto  of  different  and  f  n>a^ate  from  Gof,  or  ttiat  one  is  not  bound  bv  Divme 

dispersed  denominations,  and  is  diffused  throughout  J*^  *<*,»^^™'  himself  to  sudi  power,  or  that  such 

th^  all ;  or  that  the  different  communities  opposed  P?n^  ^  repugnant  to  the  natural  hberty  of  men,  let 

to  each  other  in  their  professions  of  faith,  iKi  di-  *^  "^  ""vt  v   wu  *v.  *   n   •  v*       •  . 

vidcd  in  their  spirit,  equally  form  member^  or  parts  ,  ^^^^  ^^  Whosoevop  says  that  all  rights  exist- 

of  the  one  coupon  Cbureh  of  Christ,  let  him  be  !?«.^A*^®*?  men  arise  Itom  the  political  state,  and 

ftw^ffr^tma  ^^  there  is  no  other  authority  besides  that  consti- 

Cahow  V.  Whosoever  says  that  the  Chureh  of  ^^^  ^®*  £??  be  anathema. 

Christ  is  not  an  institution  absolutely  necessary  for  .  ^^^?  ^^;  Whosoever  sa^rs  that  the  supreme  rule 

reaching  eternal  happiness,  or  that  men  can  arrive  at  t9^.  ^f'^'i  ""^  "^  "^^t^^  "*  .^.  *^«  J*^  <>^  ^^^l 

this  blessinff  througfi  the  exereise  of  any  other  kind  J5J^«4  8^*^  ^f  "^  AlP^Slj^  ^^P"'*^^  ^'  ?*^°'  ""l  T^ 

of  i^liglonilet  him  be  anathema.  ^  the  judgmente  of  the  Chu«^  conoeminff  what  is 

C^ir  Vl.  Whosoever  says  that  the  authority  with  ]r^l^t  ^^*^^.^<>  "^  f^""^  ^  »^?  *«*^<>™| 

which  the  Catholic  Church  proscribes  and  conSemns  ^^  t^lJ^^T^  "f^,^*  ■yT'n?*^  "^^i^  V*l- 

all  religious  secU  separated  from  its  communion  is  "«^*«  Jj**  "  "^o*  allowed  by  Church  nghts,  let  him 

a^y'l^Si^^^^^^  'P^^lkmosoever  says  that  ^^ 

that,  ther^ore;  aU  religious  sects  are  'to  be  tolemed,  fi^^^^V?  ^^^^  P?5«'»  J^,?fP*. »<?/«'  "  ^^7 

let  him  be  anathemiu  ^  conflimed  by  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  or 

Canok  Vn.  Whosoever  says  that  thU  very  Chureh  ft*J      *u    ■♦  ^7^  *^  "^*  ^^h  «>«"«<l^o?*  ?^  ^^ 

of  Christ  can  fall  into  S^kness  or  error,  a^id  so  de-  }^^  authority,  to  pronounce  judgment  or  decisions 

viate  from  the  Holy  Truth  in  faith  and  morals,  and  ™  matters  of  religion,  let  him  be  anathema, 
fall  away  from  its  original  institution  into  depravity        The  condnding  prayer  was  said,  and  the 

and  corraption,  let  him  be  anathema.  meeting  adjourned. 

Canov  Vm.  Whosoever  says  the  present  Church         On  the  14.th  of  DAPAmher  a  AAoond  ffAnerAl 

of  Christ  is  not  the  Ust  and  highest  institution  for  _!:_™x.  "'*  ^^  v  ?S  ^         secona  general 

reaching  eternal  happiness,  but  that  there  is  another  congregation  was  held.     Two  documents  were 

to  be  expected  through  a  new  and  more  complete  effii-  distributed  to  the  bishops.     The  first  was  a 

sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  him  be  anathema.  ^^  constitution ''  on  the  election  of  the  Roman 

*^t*%.^V  .   ^^?  5*y*,*^' *^«  infallibility  pontii  should  the  ApostoUc  See  become  vacant 

^  ^e  WS  Be-^tf  A*"iotTxC«  W the  Ecumenical  Council,  dated  Decern- 

Other  truths  which  are  necessary  to  the  integral  her  4,  asfoUows: 
nutlntenance  of  the  Bevelatiou,  let  him  be  anathema.        Since  fhU  power  to  feed,  direct,  and  grovem  the 

Cavon  X.  Whoaoever  says  that  the  Chureh  is  not  Univenal  Chureh  was  given  to  the  Boman  Pontiffs 

»  perfect  institution,  but  merely  a  corporation,  or  that  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter.  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  by 

it  Is  of  such  a  nature,  with  regard  to  civil  society  or  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tne  vei^r  peace  and  unity  of 

the  state,  as  to  be  subject  to  the  temporal  power,  let  the  Chureh  might  easily  be  imperilled  if,  the  ApostoUc 

him  be  anathema.  See  being  vacant,  any  doubt  or  uncertunty  should 

CavokXL  Whosoever  sa^s  that  the  Church  di-  arise  concerning  tne  election  of  the  new  Pontiff, 
vinely  instituted  is  like  a  society  of  equals,  and  that        To  avert  so  untowurd  an  event.  Constitutions  have 

the  bishops,  having  offices  and  duties,  possess  no  gov-  been  promulgated  by  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  Ourpre- 

emmentu  power  oestowed  upon  tnem  by  Divine  decessore,  and  particularly  by  Alexander  III.,  of 

right,  and  which  they  can  freely  exereise,  let  him  be  blessed  memory,  in  the'  Third  General  Council  of 

anathema.  liateran  (Cap.  Liicet  De  Electione) ;  by  B.  Gregory 

Cavok  XIL  Whosoever  save  that  Christ,  our  Sav-  X.  in  the  Second  Qenend  Council  of  Lyons  (Cap. 

iour  and  Sovereign,  has  oonierred  upon  the  Chureh  UH  De  Electione  In  6) ;  by  Clement  V.  (Clement, 

the  power  to  direct  only  by  advice  and  persuasion  8  De  Electione) ;  by  Gregoir  XV.  (Constit.  Deoet 

those  who  turn  aside,  not  to  compel  them  oy  orders,  Bomanum  Pontifleem) :  by  Urban  VlII.  (Constit. 

by  coercion,  and  by  external  verdicts  and  stotutory  Ad.  Bomani  Pontiilcis  V.  Ktl.  Februarii,  1625) ;  and 

punishments,  let  hun  be  anathema.  by  Clement  Xn.  (Constit.  Apostolatus  IV.  nonas 
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OotobriB,  178S),  in  whioh,  among  many  oth«r  things  ever  the  death  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  oeeofs  dniing 

there  pre8aiil>ed  in  order  that  a  matter  of  so  great  the  celebration  of  whatever  (Eoomenical  Coimicil, 

moment  shoold  be  perfonned  in  the  most  suitable  whether  held  in  Borne,  or  in  whatever  other  place  in 

manner,  it  is  declared  and  deoreed  that,  without  any  the  world,  the  election  of  the  new  Pontiif  should  be 

exception  whatever,  tiie  election  of  the  Soverei^  made  always  exclusively  by  the  College  of  Cordinab 

Pontiff  is  the  aflair  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  alone,  alone,  according  to  the  manner  above  defined:  and 

Turning  these  things  over  in  Our  mind,  now  that  ^t  the  same  Council,  as  soon  as  it  shall  receive 

the  GScumenioal  and  Gkneral  Vatican  Council  con-  certain  news  of  the  death  of  the  Pontiff,  ahould 

voked  bv  the  A^MstoUoal  Letters,  besrinning  with  understand  that  it  is  iptofatto  suspended  and  pro- 

the  words  jEtem^  J^tMs,  of  the  29th  June,  1868,  is  rogued  tmtil  the  new  Tontiff,  canonically  elected, 

on  the  point  of  being  solemnly  inaugurated,  it  ap-  shall  ordun  and  renew  that  it  continue  its  sessions, 

peared  to  Us  Our  Apostolic  duty  to  prevent  and  cut  We  also  decree  that  these  presents  should  remain 

off  from  henceforth  all  occasion  of  discord  and  dis-  and  be  always  valid  and  in  S)roe,  and  never  at  any 

cussion  concerning  the  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pon-  time,  under  whatsoever  title  or  cause  of  nullity,  or 

^ff.  if  that  it  shomd  be  pleasing  to  the  DIvineWill  to  defect  of  Our  intention,  or  under  any  plea  of  law 

call  Us  out  of  this  life  dniing  the  said  Council.  whatsoever,  should  be  invalidated  or  called  in  qnea- 

Moved  further  by  the  exampleB  of  Julius  II.,  Our  tion  in  any  manner;  and  we  decree  that  henoetorth 

predecessor  who,  as  is  known  in  history  (Saynald,  all  attempts  whatever  to  set  aside  the  above  deposi- 

Annal,JSoeU8..  ad  annum  1518,  No.  YII.),  being  stridk-  tions,  made  by  what  authoritv  soever,  the  ApostoGe 

en  by  fiital  illness  at  the  time  that  the  Yth  Council  See  being  vacant,  shall  be  null  and  void,  even  though 

of  IJateran  was  sitting,  called  the  Cardinals  around  by  the  sud  Vatican  Council  itself,  as  by  any  fatm 

him,  and,  solicitous  for  the  legitimate  election  of  his  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  that,  even  though  if  with 

successor,  in  their  presence  ordered  that  this  ahould  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cardinals  or  the  Holy 

be  done,  not  by  the  said  Council,  but  bv  their  Col-  Boman  Church. 

lege  alone,  as  m  effect  was  the  case  at  tne  death  of  Nevertheless,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessazv  to 

the  aforesaid  Julius ;  and  also  by  the  examples  of  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  Our  pradeceesor,  ^ex- 

Our  other  predecessors,  Paul  IIL  and  Pins  Iv..  the  ander  IIL,  published  in  the  Counoil  of  Lateran,  and 

former  of  whom  bv  Letters  Apostolic  of  the  19tn  of  conmienciiog  Lieet  de  Vtianda^  or  any  other  Gonstita- 

November,  1544,  tne  latter  by  similar  letten  of  the  tion  Apostolio,  special  or  genonL  and  pabHahed  in 

2Sd  September,  1561,  providing  for  the  case  of  their  the  General  Coundls,  and  even  uiou^  included  in 

death  during  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  body  of  the  laws,  and  under  whatever  term  or 

decreed  tha^  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff  form,  and  howsoever  binding  it  shall  be,  aa  if  they 

becoming  necessaxy,  it  should  be  done  by  the  Car*  were  inserted  word  by  word  m  the  present  Oonstita- 

dinals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church  alone,  entirely  ex-  tion,  except  in  those  parts  which  are  contrary  to 

dudinjr  all  participation  whatever  of  the  Council,  these  presents,  wkiok,  m  that  ease,  ahall  remain  in 

And,  rarther,  after  mature  deliberation  and  diligent  their  full  vigor. 

scrutinv  conceminff  this  matter,  made  together  with  To  no  one,  then,  is  it  pennitted  to  violate  this  pAge 

not  a  few  of  our  Venerable  Brethren  the  Cardinals  of  declarations,  ordinances,  statutes  and  decreea,  and 

of  the  same  Holy  Boman  Church,  of  Our  certain  of  Our  will,  nor  presume  to  contradict  them,  whi^ 

knowledge,  by  Our  own  will,  and  m  the  fiilness  of  if  any  one  should  attempt  it.  let  him  know  that  he 

Our  Apostolic  power,  we  declare,  decree,  and  estab-  will  mcur  the  displeasure  of  Almightgr  God,  and  of 

lish  that,  if  it  should  please  God  to  put  an  end  to  His  Holy  Apostiee,  Peter  and  PauL 

Our  mortal  exile  during  the  aforesaid  General  Coun-  Given  at  »t.  Peter's  in  Bome,  4th  December,  1869, 

oil  of  the  Vatican,  the  election  of  the  new  Sovereign  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Pontiff,  in  whatever  state  or  position  the  Counoil  (Signed)        Cabddtal  MATTEL  iw-rfcrfaWb. 

may  be  at  the  time  Js  only  to  be  made  by  the  Car-  Cabdival  PABACCLN-CIiABEIiLL 

dinals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  and  not  by  the  mv              3              i.  ti          i*           a            i 

said  Council,  all  other  persons  being  equally  exdud-  -1"®  second  Was  a  Dull  revoking  ana  annm- 

ed  from  participating  in  the  said  election  in  the  char-  ling  many  of  the  censures  and  penalties  enacted 

acter  of  deputy  for  any  one  whomsoever,  even  under  in  times  past  by  the  candh  law  against  yarions 

authority  of  the  Counod  itself.  offfenoes.    It  IB  dated  October  12,  and  is  as  fol- 

Further^  in  order  that  this  election  by  the  afore-  J!JlI".                  wtu^ju.  vrvw/i/vt  *«,  iuiu»  »  »w 

said  Cardmals,  being  relieved  of  all  impediments,  -^^^s: 

and  of  all  occasion  of  perturbation  and  dissension,  Pius,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  od 

may  proceed  more  freely  and  expeditiously,  with  the  perpduom  memoriam, 

same  knowledge  and  fulness  or  Apostolical  powers,  It  behooves  the  moderation  of  the  AposlolSo  See 

We  also  decree  and  establish  that,  if  We  should  di^  to  retain  that  which  has  been  salutarily  constituted 

during  the  aforesaid  Vi^ioan  Council,  the  sud  Coun-  in  the  Canons  of  old,  so  that,  if  sacared  dispensatioiis 

cil,  in  whatever  state  or  position  it  may  be  found,  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  altwed  cironmstaneca 

should  understand  that  it  is  at  once  and  immediately  of  the  times,  the  said  Apostolic  See  should  provide 

suspended  and  prorogued,  as  with  these  Our  letters  and  apply  a  remedy  in  accordance  with  its  supreme 

We  intend  now  to  suspend  the  same  unto  a  period  power. 

to  be  hereafter  ilxed  upon  ^  in  other  words,  that  with-  We  have  hence  observed,  in  the  course  of  late 

out  any  delay  it  should  immediately  cease  to  hold  years,  that  the  number  of  eolesiastical  censures  In- 

any  Assembly,  Congregation,  or  Session,  to  make  curred  ^pso  fauiOy  which  have  been  holily  inflicted 

any  decree  or  canon,  nor  for  any  reason  or  cause,  and  promulgated  in  maintenance  of  the  dis^plineand 

even  though  it  should  appear  of  great  importance,  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  curb  and 

can  it  proceed  in  any  matter  until  the  new  Pontiff,  correct  the  unbridled  lioense  of  evil-doers,  have  lit- 

canonloally  elected  by  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardi-  tie  by  littie  inoreased  in  number  and  volume ;  tfaoat 

nals,  shall  believe  it  due  time  to,  and  of  his  Sov-  some  causes  ojf   infliction  of  some  can  no  longer 

erei^n  Authority  intimate  the  reopening  and  conti-  arise,  through  the  changes  of  times  and  mnnnerm, 

nuation  of,  the  same  Council.  and  thus  they  no  longer  possess  their  original  use 

Deeming  it,  moreover,  opportune  that  the  thin^  and  opportuneness,  and  that  hence  they  give  rise  to 

which  We  nave  ordiuned  on  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  various  doubts,  anxieties,  and  scruples  of  consoienoc:, 

Vatican  Council,  whether  with  regard  to  the  election  both  to  the  fcdthful  and  to  those  who  have  the  charge 

of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  with  regard  to  the  sus-  of  their  souls. 

pension  of  the  said  Council,  should  furnish  a  certain  We,  therefore,  desiring  to  mptat  these  incon- 

and  stable  norma  to  serve  in  perpetuity  on  all  similar  veniences,  have  ordained  that  a  list  should  be  drawn 

occasions,  with  equal  knowledge  and  power  as  above,  up  of  such  cases,  and  be  presented  to  Us,  in  order  thAt, 

We  decree  and  establish  that,  in  the  future,  when-  after  diligent  examination,  we  might  establish  which 
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it  would  be  lueftU  to  preseire  azKl  retun,  and  Krhich  partloularly  those  who  frlMlv  eign  such  memorials, 

to  modify  or  abrogate.  whether  in  the  name  of  the  Soman  Pontiff  or  of  the 

This  bat  having  been  made,  and  the  counsel  of  Vioe-Chanoellors,  or  any  acting  in  the  stead  of  the 

our  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  same. 

Homan  Church,  deputed  as  the  general  inqoisitors  <rf  10.  WhosoeTer  absolves  an  aooomplioe  in  peeoato 

the  fidth  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  havinjBf  been  turpe.  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  another 

taken;  and  after  long  and  patient  examination  of  priest,  even  one  not  appointed  to  hear  confessions, 

every  matter  by  Our  own  movement,  of  Our  certain  unless  in  a  case  where  grave  seandal  might  have 

knowledge,  with  serious  deliberation,  and  in  the  arisen,  could  have  heard  uie  confession  of  tne  dying 

fiilness  of  Our  Apostolic  authori^^.  We  decree  by  person. 

this  constitution,  which  is  to  be  of  perpetual  author-  11.  Thoee  who  usuip  or  sequestrate  the  jurisdio- 

ity,  tliat  of  all  censures  of  eveiy  kind  whether  of  ex-  tions,  possessions,  or  revenues,  which  belong  to 

communicaticm,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which  have  ecclesiastical  persons  on  account  of  their  ehurohes  or 

hitherto  been  mflioted  UUoi  BenUniuBj  and  incurred  benefices. 

ipso  facto,  no  other  shall  henceforth  remain  in  force*  19.  Those  who  invade,  destroy,  or  retain  for  their 

saving  onlj^  those  inserted  in  this  Constitution,  and  own  use  or  that  of  others,  the  aties,  lands,  places, 

that  only  in  the  manner  in  whidi  they  are  here  in-  and  rights,  belonging  to  the  Boman  Church,  or  who 

serted ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  tnat  the  same,  usurp,  perturb,  or  retain,  the  supreme  junsdiotion 

not  only  in  so  £w  aa  the  canona  of  old  accord  with  withm  tne  same. 

this  Our  Constitution,  but  should  receive  all  their  We  declare  that  the  absolution  iVom  all  the  ex- 
force  in  virtue  of  this  Our  Constitution  itself,  and  a«  oomunications  here  enumerated  was,  and  speciaUy, 
If  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  published.  reserved  to  the  Boman  "PoniaS  pro  Umpore^  and  for 

Buch  the  general  concession  of  power  to  absolve 


sxooionnacATioin  latjb  kkstkktlm  spxoiiXLT  r»-  ftom  cases  and  censures  or  from  excommunicationa 

SBBVBD  TO  THX  BOM^  POHTivF.  Tescrvcd  to  the  Bomau  Pontiflh,  in  no  way  suffices. 

We  declare  that  henceforth  such  are  subject  to  ex-  ^  which  account  we  fbrther  revoke  ail  indults 

communication  laim  ienUrOim,  specially  reserved  to  whatsoever  concemhig  such,  under  whatever  form, 

the  Boman  Pontiff:  ^^^  wha.tever  persons,  even  refers,  of  what  order, 

1.  Who  apostatize  from  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  congregation,  society,  or  institute  soever.  Those 
all  and  singular,  heretics,  whatever  their  name,  and  then,  who  should  presume,  without  the  necessary 
to  what  sect  soever  belonging,  and  those  who  believe  faculty,  imder  whatever  pretext,  to  absolve  such,  let 
in  them,  and  their  receivers,  promoters,  and  de-  *^"»  ^loy  themselves  to  be  pder  the  bond  of 
fenders.  excommumcation,  reserved  to  the  Boman  Pontiff, 

2.  Ali,  and  singular,  those  who  knowingly  read  vmleaB,  in  case  of  peril  or  death,  in  which,  how- 
without  authority  of  the  ApostoKo  See  the  books  «▼»»  tne  obligation  is  to  be  mafaitained  with  the 
of  the  said  apostates  and  heretics,  arguing  in  favor  P.er8on  so  absolved,  to  stand  ^der  the  prescnp- 
of  heresv,  or  the  books  of  what  author  soever  pro-  tions  of  the  Church  in  case  he  should  be  restored  to 
hibited  oy  name  by  Letters  Apostolic,  and  those  health. 

who  hold,  print,  or  defend,  such  books  in  whatsoever  «--,^«-— -„«.--^».  «.«m««n  /«^m.  u.».oTATT«-)n  nw^ 

^^^■^^^^    Tx-         >                      I  XXOOMKUKIOATIOirS  BISBftTXD  (KOT  *  SPIOIALLT  -  )  TO 

manner> 

8.  Schismatics  and  those  who  with  persistence  ™"  ^^'^  rovnww, 

withdraw  themselves  from  the  obecUence  of  the  We  declare  that  those  are  subject  to  oxcommunica- 

Boman  Pontiff  of  the  time  being.  tion  UOw  tententia  : 

4.  AH,  and  singular,  and  of  whatever  state,  dig-  1.  Who  teach  or  defend,  be  it  in  public  or  private, 

nity,  and  condition,  those  who  appeal  against  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  See  under 

ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs  of  the  pain  of  excommunication  mUb  BeraenUa;  similarly, 

time  being  to  a  future  Universal  Council,  as  also  those  teaching  or  defending  as  lawfiil  the  practice  or 

those  by  whose  aid,  counsel,  or  fkvoiing,  such  an  asking  the  penitent  the  name  of  the  accomplice,  a 

au>eal  snail  be  made.  practice  condemned  by  Benedict  XIV,  in  the  Con- 

0.  All  those  who  may  kill,  wound,  smite,  arrest,  stitutions  Buprema,  Irtn  July.  1746 ;    UU  prvnwm^ 

mmrison,  restrain,  or  hostilely  persecute,  the  Cardi-  Sd  June,  ll¥>\  Ad  eradicand/um^  28th  September, 

nalB  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  the  Patriarchs,  1746. 

Archbishops,  Bishops,  Legates,  or  Nuncios  of  the  2.  Those  who,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  Satan. 

Apostolic  Bee,  or  drive  them  from  their  dioceses,  lay  violent  hands  on  ecclesiastics,  or  religious  of 

territory,  estates,  or  dominions;  as  well  as  those  who  either  sex,  excepting  those  reserved  cases  and  per- 

ordain  such  things,  ratify  them,  or  lend  tiieir  aid,  .sons  for  whom  the  bishop  or  others  have,  by  right  or 

counsel,  or  furtherance.  privOeffc,  a  permission  to  absolve. 

6.  Those  who  impede,  directiy  or  indirectly,  the  8.  Those  who  engage  in  or  provoke  to  a  duel,  who 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurismction,  whether  by  accept  a  chaUenffc,  or  are  parties  to  the  same,  or  lend 
means  of  local  or  foreign  courts  of  law,  or  who  have  any  help  or  ftuxherance,  or  any  who  permit  or  abet 
recourse  to  the  secular  courts  with  this  end,  or  who  the  same,  or  who  do  not  do  all  that  lies  m  their  power 
procure,  or  publish,  or  lend  aid,  counsel,  or  ftirthep-  to  prevent  the  same,  whatever  their  dignity,  whether 
once  to  any  ordinances  to  this  end.  legal  or  imperial. 

7.  Those  who  constrain,  directly,  or  indirectly,  4.  Those  giving  their  names  to  the  Masonic  or  Car- 
lay  Judges  to  drag  before  their  tribunals  ecolcsias-  bonari  sects,  or  other  similar  sects  that  openly  or 
tical  persons,  contrary  to  the  dispositions  of  the  oovertiy  conspire  against  the  Church  or  any  legiti- 
Canons,  as  also  those  who  make  laWs  and  decrees  mate  authority,  as  weU  aa  any  who  fkvor  the  same 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  sects  in  any  way,  or  fail  to  denounce  the  secret  heads 

8.  Those  who  have  recourse  to  the  lay  power  to  or  leaders  untu  such  time  as  they  shall  have  de- 
impede  the  letters  or  any  other  act  whatever  of  the  nounced  them. 

Apostolic  See,  or  of  any  of  its  legates  or  delegates ;  6.  Those  who  order  the  violation  of  ecclesiastical 

those  who  directly  or  indirectly  prohibit  their  pro-  asylum,  or  who  with  rash  temerity  perpetrate  the 

mulgation  or  execution.  same. 

9.  All  forgers  of  Letters  Apostolic,  especially  in  6.  Those  who  violate  the  enclosures  of  nuns,  and 
the  form  of  briefii  or  memorials  oonoemii|g  grace  and  who,  of  whatever  nature  or  condition,  sex  or  age, 
justice,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Boman  Pon-  enter  a  monastery  without  legitimate  license,  as  also 
uff  or  by  the  Vioe-Chancellors  of  the  S.  B.  C.  "or  by  those  who  admit  or  introduce  them :  and  also  nuns 
any  other  in  their  place,  or  by  mandate  of  the  Boman  leaving  such  enclosures,  excepting  the  cases  and  in 
Pontiff;  as  also  those  who  publish  falsely  Letters  the  form  prescribed  by  St.  Pius  Y.m  his  Constitution 
Apostolic,  especiidly  in  the  form  of  briefii,  and  more  Deoori, 
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7.  Women  OTeratepping  the  enclosure  of  religions  by  whom  they  may  have  been  instigated  adtwpia^ 
houses  of  men  and  tne  superiors  or  others  adzmtting  in  any  of  the  cases  ez^essed  bv  our  predecessore, 
them.  Gregoiy  XV^  Cdndit,  unw^rdy  August  20, 1623,  ud 

8.  Those  guilty  of  real  Simony  {Simoma  StaUi)  Benedict  XIV.,  OmdU.  SaerameiUum  J[\miUiUiii, 
eonoeming  any  beneilce  whatsoever,  and  their  aooom-  June  1, 1741. 

plioes.  Besides  these  already  enumerated  we  declare  Bimi* 

9.  Those  guUty  of  real  oonildential*  Simony,  in  larly  ezoommunicated,  those  who  were  ezeommnia- 
regard  to  whatever  benefice,  and  whatever  may  be  cated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whether  with  tbto- 
their  dignity.  lution.  reserved  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  to  tbe 

10.  Those  committing  an  act  of  real  Simony,  with  Ordinary,  or  without  reserve.  ezceptiDg  tne  peiulty 
a  view  to  gain  admission  to  a  religious  order.  of  anathema  established  in  tne  decree.  Seas.  IV.,  Dt 

11.  AU  those  who  fall  under  the  censure  of  ezcom-  editioiu  et  vtu  taerorum  Ubrommy  to  whioh  we  desire 
munication  under  the  Constitution  of  St.  Pius  V.,  that  they  shall  only  be  subject  who,  without  the  so- 
Quam  plenwn^  2d  January,  1554,  by  trafficking  witli  probation  of  the  Ordinary,  print,  or  eaiue  to  Sc 
Indulgences  and  other  spiritual  favors.  printed,  books  concerning  saored  things. 

12.  Those  who  collect  alms  for  Masses,  increasing 

the  amount,  and  making  a  profit  by  having  the  suspehsioks    latjb   SEsrvmrn  bessbvxd  to  tsb 

Masses  said  m  places  where  the  alms  lor  saying  the  boybsmios  postiff. 


Adm<m€inot,mh  March,  1567 :  of  Innocent  IX. ,  <?««  others  wlio  receive  Bishops  or  Prelates  to  the  govm- 

abh^  •««*,  4th  November,  IMl ;  of  Clement  VlU.  ^ent,  or  administration  of  one  or  the  other,  befow 

Ad  SomoMpon^ficti  euram,  26th  June.  1592 ;  and  of  thesJaforesaid  Bishops  have  produced  the  Apostolic 

Alexander  VII.,  IjnUr  eastenu,  24th  October.  1660,  Letters  which  nomin£ed  them, 

concernmg  the  ahenation  and  mfeudati^  of  cities  g,  xhey  incur  into  jure  the  three  years'  su^)en8ioD 

and  places  belongmg  to  the  Holy  Boman  Church.  f^^^  collation  of  Ordirs  who  ordain  any  one  without 

14.  Belmous  who  may  presume  to  administer  to  tj^le  of  benefice  or  patrimony,  upon  the  sgreemepl 
any,  whether  of  the  Uity  or  d^,  except  in  case  of  that  after  ordination  M^y  2h!^  not  apply  to  them  for 
necessitv,  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  or  of  maintenance. 

the  Eucharist,  in  viaticum,  without  the  leave  and  li-  3^  ^h&j  incur  «mo  jvrt  suspension  of  one  yetr  from 

°®?f  *  Sl*^®  P"???^  ?'?u"*i*  -^1          .    .        V  ^  ^  tlio  adminUtrationof  Orders  who  ordsui  the  subject 

15.  Th<^Be,  without  the  lawfw  jjermission,  abstract-  ^f  another,  even  under  pretext  of  a  benefioe  about  to 
faig  relics  fi;om  the  holy  cemetenes  or  catacombs  of  y^  conferred,  or  already  conferred,  but  not  wfflcicnt 
Kome  and  lU  territory,  and  those  lending  them  aid  in  amount  without  Letters  dismiss(»y  from  hu  ovb 
°^  •   mu         1.                 .    .      ..1.  Bishop ;  or  even  a  subject  of  his  own  who  hM  been 

16.  Those  who  commumcate  with  persons  excom-  livimr  out  of  his  junadiction  for  a  ooiuiderable 
municated  by  name  by  the  Pope  in  crmiM  erwUnoto^  ^meT  so  that  he  might  there  have  contracted  a  ce- 
*^,w   5    ifi^."^®^**^"'^^^?"^- ,        3    ^  ,.  .  nonical  impediment,  without  letters  of  teBtimomal 

17.  EcdesuisUcs  who  knowingly  and  of  their  own  f^m  xh<^  Ordmary  oj  the  phuse  in  which  he  hes  been 
will  commumcate  %n  dt/v%nu  with  persons  excommu-  living. 

nicated  by  name,  by  the  Boman  Pontiff,  and  those  iTrhose  incur  suspension  vtaoturt  for  a  year  from 

receivmg  them  to  the  offices.  collation  of  Orders  who  ahiS^bave  oonfened  wf 

saored  Order  (except  the  case  of  legitimate  priTiJe^e)i 

xxooiacnHiaAnoKS  uam  sxrtxntije,  bxsxbvxd  to  without  title  of  benefice  or  patrimony  to  an  eoclesas- 

BISHOPS  OB  OBDINABIIS.  ^-    '*-* —  *- ^*    -    *-  — ^•'»^  tw»  onlfflUl 


tic  living  in  any  congregation  in  which  no  wi^ 

"We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommunica-  profession  is  maae,  or  to  a  religious  not  yet  P"?w»«J 

tion  lata  9enUfUi<B,  reserved  to  Bishops  or  ordina-  5.  EeUgious  expelled  fh)m  their  mon*"^^?  .""r 

ries:  Uvinp artra «%<oim»  incur  iptojure  perpetual •«»- 

1.  Clerics  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars  or  nuns  pre-  pension  fh>m  Orders.                       ,              ^^^ 
suming  to  contract  marriage  after  the  solemn  vow  of  6.  They  incur  ipto  Jure  sujapension  from  uw 
chastl^,  as  well  as  those  presuming  to  contract  mar-  received  who  presume  to  receive  suwi  P"*JJ?^^-, 
riage  with  any  of  the  aforesud  persons.  person  excommunicated  or  suspended,  P^^^JJ^Sor 

2.  Those  who  procure  abortions  (jfftdu  teqwOo).  denounced  byname :  or  fW>m  a  notorious  "^'^L- 
«.  Those  who  knowingly  make  use  of  forirodApos-  schismatic    We  further  declare  that  one  so  reewvi^ 

tolic  lettenS,  or  who  cooperate  in  this  sin.  ordination  in  good  faith  from  such  »  P«"?S^„  ^ 

exercise  such  orders  until  he  shall  have  oeen  tur 

BZOOionnnojLTiOKB  IsLTM   sbvtbhtlb   (bot  bb-  pensed.                ,       ,    .        ^      a  -  v.^-Jntr  lired 

««▼»>).  ^'  ^?^^  secular  deri^,  who,  ^^.^^^WZ 

w«  ^^^1..-^ ♦!,-♦  ti^^rr  —  .nY».^  f^  ««/w%«»»i»*.;^  ^^^  tl""i ^^^^ mouths m  Borne, sre oroameoijj •«/ 

finY/JrllflS^  ^J^.^^f^       excommumca-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  Ordinary  witiiiut  Uoense  ft«Q^ 

T  ^J^^i^r.^tl^!^r.}ilt  ^u.\uMf^^i  a«Tw  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Bome,  or  without  P«yiou»ly.ptf«g« 

«li;J^^Sll«  S  n^2^!^lI^iJ2^S?^^^  «*  examination  before' him,  or  even  if  ordj^^f  g 

ulture  be  j^ven  to  notorious  heretic,  or  to  persons  ^^^         Ordinary  after  biing  sent  back  fromW 

under  excommumcation  or  interdict  by  name. .  .  ^x,Vt^  nT«m?ni.fi Jmt  ^J5 ?„  tCi«ne  way eoclesiaatica 


under  excommunication  or  interdict  by  name.  I w*  «»«»*Xi«*;r!n .  ^nT?*,  fi^umft  war  eoclesU«ti« 

Jor^^rwTtiL.t"'S^'c2L?i^^  ^^onff^PoiS^L^f^^ 

informere,  witnesses,  and  other  ministers  of  the  holy  ^j^     ^^^  ^   wdMned  out  of  their  own  dioc^^ 

offloe ;  those  who  abstract  or  bum  the  wntin^  of  the  ^J^^  ^"X^^^  OrSnary  addressed  to  any  but  Ui« 

«..T^ose  alienating  or  presumlngto. receive  cede-  ^Xl^JlS'irSy." 


^J^.^\:^4inZ:Z '        '' *'  — '  uardinai  vicar  or  the  city,  ana  wno  up'v  — -.^^ 

rri'nSi  5r««;;f !«•  n.  r.«-«™in»  f^  .^w.  .««i«-  ^^^^  ^^^^  rccciving  Soly  Orders,  ^e  »P^t^ 

^ «.  Those  alienating  or  presuming  to  receive  code-  exercises  for  ten  days  a  the  house  In  ^l^J^. 

siastacalpoBsessioM  without  apostgio  hcense  wcord-  p^egt  Tf  the  Mis^M  Vo  called ;  ail  *adi  m^/^, 

mg  to  the  form  ^rava^antu  mnbUtosm,  de  raft.  eeel.  j^„  ^^j^  ^^  Oidws  so  received,,  dunngjj* 


4.  Those  who,  by  negHgence  or  culpable  omission,    grdaiiedsuch,  suspension  S^m  exewise  of  eptfcopai 
fail  to  denpunce  withm  a  montii  a  confessor  or  pnest    ^tes  for  the  spmc  ^a  year. 


*  S«aUt  si  pactum  ex  utraque  ]{arte  adimpleatnr.  nffTBBDicre  IsJltm  sbntxktlB  (BMMESVts} 

Aocedit  Stmonla  cof^fidentMlit^  quae  fit  quollbet  pacto,  ,    «    u  tt  •       j^      ^  «         ^^A  rhsDtcrs,  how- 

sea  conlldcntlal  ciroa  electlonem  ve  praesentationem  ad  L  Such  Universities,  Colleges,  and  J^Jt^  J^jdert 

beneflcia,  ad  muuera  eodeslastica,  etc  ever  they  may  be  entitled,  who  appeal  nvw 
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and  commands  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  fwio  <«9ifK>rtf  to  5.  Most  Rev.  John  Simor,  Archbishop  of 

a  future  General  Council,  incur  ipao  jure  the  interdict  QraXL  Hungary 

''Pr^L^^.*tJS^^lwl?Z.'^^''^;.  t«  iw>  6^09*  ReT-  Ignatius  Andrew  Sohaepman, 

2.  Those  who  Knowingly  celebrate,  or  cause  to  oe      .     -, , .  ,        _«  ttaL^ i.*  xr^ii.^^ 

celebrated,  the  Divine  OflEloeB  in  phices  forbidden  by  Archbishop  of  U  toecht,  HoUand. 

the  Ordmary,  or  by  the  judge  delegate,  or  by  law,  or  7.  Most  Rev.  Antomns  Massmi,  Armenian 

who  admit  persons,  excommunicated  by  name,  to  the  Patriarch. 

Divine  Offices  or  to  the  Sacnments  of  the  Church,  or  8.  Rt.  Rev.  Bartholomew  d'Avanzo,  Bishop 

to  ecclesiastical  bunal,  incur  i^  jure  mterdict  irom  ^  PaIvi 

entering  the  churches  until  such  time  as  they  have  ^'  ^^v^V  ^       ir.     •  i       t    j     i.        -l-    *     i. 

satififled  the  will  of  him  wJiose  sentence  they  have  •    v.  Most  Rev.  Mieoislans  JLiedocnowslEi,  Arch- 

set  at  naught.  bishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen. 

Finally,  We  will  and  declare  that  all  those  are  iQ.  Most  Rev.  Francis  Cngini,  Archbishop 

similarly  subject  to  suspension  or  interdict,  who  were  ^f  Modena»  Italy. 

decreed,  tpso  jur«,  suspended  or  mtcrdicted  by  the  --    -d*    i>^«    a    -n    t  ».<...  <»aU«  't2;<i^^,^  rv^ 

most HilyCoSS of trent.  «x^^^^^-;,^®iJ-  ®:,  ^'  A^a^geira,  Bishop  of 

Further,  those  censures,  whether  of  ezcommuni-  Rio  Grande,  Brazil. 

cation,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which,  besides  those  12.  Rt.   Rev.  Ignatius  Senestry,  Bishop  of 

just  enumerated,  have  been  inflicted  ov  Our  Consti-  'Ratisbon   Bavaria. 

tutlon9,ortho8eofourpredeoessore,orV  13,  Most  Rev.  Victor  A.  Dechamps,  Arch- 

Canons,  and  which  have  been  hitherto  m  vigor,  . .  v^*      \-irir        -A  i  .         *'«^"«"i'«^  -^^^ 

whether  by  the  election  of  the  Soman  Pontiff,  or  by  bishop  of  Malmes,  i5elginm. 

the  internal  rule  of  whatsoever  order  or  institute  of  14.  Most  Rev.  Martin  J.   Spalding,   Aroh- 

regulars,  as  also  of  whatsoever  college,  congregation,  bishop  of  Baltimore,  United  States, 

society,  or  pious  boiae  of  what  name  or  desmntion  jg   j^^  r^     Anthony  MonesciUo,  Bishop  of 

soever,  we  will  and  dedare  that  these  same  shall  all  v^  .   a»^:«                                            i            *r 

remain  in  ftdl  foice  and  vigor.  *'*??»  ?£*^5*       -t^xtt^x*-         t^.  v         ^ 

Moreover,  we  decree  that  whatsoever  of  the  new  16.  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  De  Prenx,  Bishop  of 

concessions  and  privilsffes  which  may  hereafter  be  Bion,  Switzerland. 

granted  by  the  ApostoBc  See,  and  to  whomsoever,  17,  Rt.  Rev.    Vincent   Gasser,  Bishop  of 

can  in  no  way  or  means  ever  be  understood  to  com-  'Dp:xen  Tvrol 

prehend  the  faculty  to  absolve  any  of  the  cases  or  V^  M?,  v to'     ■=»     v»    itt  xr^iAi^^^    k^^x. 

censures  reserved  to  the  Eoman  Pontiffs,  except  in  .  18.  Most  Rev.  Raphael  V.  Valdl  vieso,  Arch- 

those  cases  where  particular  and  explicit  mention  of  bishop  of  SantiagoM])bui. 

the  same  is  there  made,  those  privileges  and  facoltiea  19.  Most    Rev.   tienry    Edward    Manning, 


^M.  *^w««««  ..»^.^,.  »  ^»  »»»  w.  ^— .r-  Bishop  of 

everkS7anrendowed^th'a'5tftdcu^  Treviso,  Lombardy.               ^        a     1.1..  1. 

same,  and  worthy  of  special  mention,  all  and  singular  21.  Most  Rev.  Walter  Steins,  Archbishop  of 

by  this  Our  Constitution,  We  will  to  revoke,  suppress,  Calcutta 

«d  l^uLh-  ?hC':?^'^uS&'4i'~»  ,  22.  Ki.  Eey.Oonrad  Martin,  Bishop  of  P«^ 
(and  more  particulsrly  those  specially  comprehended  uerDorp,  rrnssia.            ,    «     . ,,               a     >. 
and  not  wewjww/KWjOroonfirmed  by  tbe  Apostolic  28.  Most  Rev.  Joseph   S.  Allemany,  Arcn- 
Constitutions,  or  by  whatsoever  Apostolic  appro-  bishop  of  San'  Francisco,  United  States, 
bation,  by  immemorial  custom,  or  by  what  other  sort  Cardinal  Bilio  was  appointed  chairman. 
^XJ^SU'SSSSi'^^IS.gSxS.p^J  The  comDojtion  of  this  committee  rf^owed 
more  efficacious  ungual  class)  notwiBistandlng.  All  that  all  of  the  nrominent  defenders  of  ttie 
of  which,  as  far  as  necessary,  we  intond  to  revojce  and  question  of  papal  infiEJlibility  (Mannmg,  De- 
do  revoke.  champs,  Spalding,  Martin),  and  none  of  the 
Nevertheless,  We  wm  that  the  fiwmlty  00^^  prominent    opponents    (Dnpanlonp,    Hefele, 
Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  XVIII.  Cap.  fi.                ^«s*Y«^  v^^- ^a«*^i 
VI.  l£ Beform,),  to  absolve  ttom  whatsoever  censuro  Strossmayer),  had  been  elected.            ,^    ^^^ 
reserved  by  this  Our  Constitution  to  the  Apostolic  The  third  congregation  was  held  on  the  21st 
See  (excepting  those  ipe(rial  reserved),  be  retained  of  December,  for  the  election,  in  the  same 
and  remain  hi  force.  manner,  of  twenty-fonr  prelates,  to  constitute 

At  the  second  congregation  a  ballot  was  the  deputation  or   committee  on  discipline, 

taken  for  the  members  of  the  committee  (or  The  number  of  votes  given  was  larger  than  on 

deputation)  on  matters  of  faith,  which  was  the  previous  occasion.    Among  those  elected 

generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  com-  were  the  Archbishops  of  Kew  York,  Mexico, 

mittee  of  the  Council.    Seven  hundred^  and  and  Quebec,  and  the  Bishops  of  La  Crosse,  and 

twenty-one  prelates  voted,  each  voting   for  Puno  in  Peru. 

twenty-four  persons.    The  votes  were  sealed  On  December  28th,  another  general  congre- 

up  as  before  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  gation  was  held,  at  which  twenty-four  prelates 

and  were  afterward  counted.    The  result  was  were  elected,  to  constitute  the  committee  on 

as  follows :  all  questions  relating  to  the  religious  orders. 

1.  Most  Rev.  Emmanuel  Garcia  Gil,  Arch-  Among  the  members  elected  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa,  Spain.  bishop  of  Quito  and  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

2.'Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Francis  Pi6,  Bishop  of  At  this  meeting  the  discussion  of  the  schema 

Poitiers,  France.  or  draft  on  certain  matters  regarding  faith, 

8.  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Leahy,  Archbishop  of  given  to  the  bishops  on  December  10th,  was 

Cashel,  Ireland.  commenced.    The  council-hall  had  been  found 

4.  Most  Rev.  R6n6  Fr.  Regnier,  Archbishop  to  be  unsuited  for  speaking.    Various  halls  in 

of  Cambrai,  France.  the  Vatican  Palace  had  been  measured ;  several 
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ohorolies  liad  been  examined,  and  at  one  time  vice  when  the  enemy  attacked  onr  wagon- 
it  was  almost  decided  to  tiy  a  hall  in  the  distant  train,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  Colonel 
Qnirinal  Palace.  Bnt,  before  doing  bo,  the  Marshall,  in  his  report  of  his  operations  on 
architect  tried  other  plans  in  the  conncil-hall  that  occasion.  He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
itself  and  finally  sucoMded  in  remedying  the  Senate,  four  days  after  his  retam  from  Hexico, 
evils  compluned  o^  so  as  to  enable  the  Gomioil  by  a  heavy  majority  in  a  Democratic  district, 
to  open  tiie  discussion  on  the  appointed  day.  he  having  always  been  a  Whig.  He  removed 
The  presiding  cardinal  annoanced  that  the  dis-  to  LonisviUe  in  1849,  before  his  senatorial  term 
cnssion  on  the  first  MAamawoidd  now  com-,  had  expired;  but  lus  constituents  would  not 
mence,  and  that  fourteen  prelates  had  already  permit  him  to  resign,  and  he  continued  to 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  speak.  Seven  serve  them  for  one  year  after  havij^  resamed 
spoke  that  day,  among  whom  were  Cardinal  his  residence  in  his  native  State.  He  immedi- 
Sansder,  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  ately  took  a  prominent  position  at  the  Lonis- 
St.  Louis,  and  Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Hali-  ville  bar,  strong  as  it  was  in  talents  and  learn- 
fax.  The  discussion  was  continued  on  Decem-  ing.  like  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  lawyers 
her  29th,  on  January  8d,  4th,  8th,  and  11th;  .  who  have  taken  conspicuous  positions  as  sao- 
tbirty-five  speakers,  in  all,  addressing  the  cessftd  commanders  in  the  recent  war,  his  forte 
Council.  was  with  the  jury,  and  in  the  management  of 
ROUSSEAU,  LovELL  H.,  Brigadier-General  difficult  cases  during  the  trial.  In  1861,  when 
U.  S.  A.,  and  late  M^}or-Gheneral  of  Volunteers,  the  storm  of  secession  broke  upon  the  oonntry, 
a  lawyer,  patriot,  soldier,  and  political  leader  he  labored  assiduously  to  prevent  his  native 
of  Kentucky,  born  in  Lincoln  County,  ]^y.,  in  State  fi*om  joining  the  South*  When  he  aaw 
August,  1818;  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan-  that  actual  hostiUties  could  not  be  averted^ 
uary  7, 1869.  He  enjoyed  but  limited  advan-  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
tages  of  education,  and  his  schooling  ceased  once  commenced  the  organization  of  troops  for 
entirely  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  His  the  Union  army.  Recmiting  for  the  ^ivar 
father  died  in  1888,  leaving  a  large  family  of  was  going  on  actively  all  around  him,  and  to 
small  children  in  straitened  circumstances,  such  an  extent  did  Kentuckians  sympathize 
When  about  fourteen,  being  the  oldest  of  the  with  the  secession  movement,  that  a  man  who 
family  at  home,  he  worked  as  a  day-laborer  actively  supported  the  Government  was  in 
at  macadamizing  the  turnpike-road  from  Lex-  hourly  periL  General  Rousseau  was  eventually 
ington  to  Lancaster.  Bemg  engaged  in  the  obliged  to  establish  his  camp  on  the  Indiana 
study  of  the  French  language  at  this  time,  he  side  of  the  river,  and  he  was  notified  that  his 
used  to  write  out  the  coigugations  of  the  verbs  marching  of  his  regiment  through  the  dt  j  of 
at  night,  and,  spreading  the  paper  before  him  Louisville  would  be  a  Afpksl  for  the  rising  of 
as  he  beat  rock  by  day,  with  a  stone  upon  it  the  enemy  and  the  extermmation  of  Union  men. 
to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  it  away,  commit  He  was  at  length  ordered  to  join  in  the  field  the 
the  exercise  to  memory.  When  he  became  of  foroes  he  had  organised,  and^  as  their  comnuoid* 
age  he  relinquished  aU  his  interest  in  his  fa-  er,  did  gallant  service  with  the  armies  of  the 
ther's  few  negroes  to  his  sisters,  to  prevent  their  South  and  Southwest  He  participated  in  nearly 
being  sold  apart.  About  the  same  time  he  re-  all  the  principal  engagements  which  oeoorred  in 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  and  began  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  entirely  without  aid  He  was  early  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  for 
or  instruction,  and  never  was  adced  a  question  his  bravery  and  gallant  services  at  Perryville 
or  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  won  a  m%jor- general's  commission.  He  was  en- 
studies  until  he  went  to  be  examined  for  license,  gaged  in  the  campaign  and  battle  of  BhiMi; 
From  March  to  August,  1840,  he  applied  him-  was  commandant  of  the  district  of  Northern 
self  assiduously  to  preparing  for  his  profession,  Alabama,  succeeding  General  Ormsby  M. 
reading  law  fourteen  hours  and  history  two  Mitchel  in  command  of  the  Third  Divisioa  of 
hours  per  day.  This  close  application  pro-  BueU's  army,  and  followed  Bragg  through  Ken- 
duced  a  dangerous  illness,  which  lasted  some  tucky,  and  fought  him  brttvely  at  Penyville. 
months.  On  his  recovery  he  resolved  to  re-  He  distinguished  himself  at  Stone  River,  and 
move  to  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  where  he  continued  in  the  campaign  of  Tullahoma,  Chickamanga, 
hia  studies  till  February,  1841,  when  he  was  and  Chattanooga.  During  1864,  he  command- 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  though  but  poorly  ed  the  district  of  Tennessee ;  made  his  fiuaoits 
qualified,  soon  attained  to  respectable  success  raid  into  Alabama,  destroying  the  Montgomery 
in  it.  In  1844  and  1846  he  was  elected  to  and  Atlanta  lines  of  railroad,  and  in  Deoember, 
the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  while  there  1864,  held  the  important  position  of  Fort  Bose- 
rose  to  considerable  influence.  In  1846  he  crans,  Nashville,  against  the  siege  of  Hood.  In 
raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  War,  1865  he  was  elected  as  a  Union  man  to  the 
and  entered  the  unfortunate  2d  Indiana  regi-  House  of  Bepresentatives,  where  he  acted  with 
ment,  which  met  with  such  an  untoward  fate  the  Democrats.  During  the  session  he  had  a 
at  Buena  Vista.  Captain  Rousseau,  however,  personal  encounter  with  Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa, 
notwithstanding  a  loss  of  fourteen  men  out  of  for  which  he  received  the  censure  of  the  House, 
fifty-one,  kept  nis  company  together  and  re-  He  immediately  resigned,  but  was  again  re* 
treated  to  the  ranche,  where  he  did  good  ser-  turned  by  his  constituents.    In  1867  he  was 
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appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regolar 
armj,  and  was  dispatohed  to  take  possession, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  of  Alaska. 
He  was  sommoned  to  Washin^n  to  testify  in 
the  imneaohment  trial,  bat  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  J^ot  desiring  to  retom  to  his  command 
in  Alaska,  the  President  assigned  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Golf  Depaitmeat,  where  his 
administration  was  not  remarkably  sncoessfuL 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  better  soldier  than 
administrative  officer  or  legislator.  General 
Boussean  was  a  man  of  commanding  figure, 
and  extraordinary  nersonal  presence,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  H.,  bom  April  17  (new 
style  April  29),  1818;  succeeded  his  father 
Kioholas,  February  18  (itarch  2),  1855 ;  heir- 
^parent^  Grand-dake  Alexander,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 26  (March  10),  18i5;  his  son,  Nich- 
olas, bom  May  18, 1868. 

The  total  area  of  Rnsna  is  about  7,860,000 
square  miles;  of  which  2.050,818  belong  to 
Europe.  The  population  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  empire  was,  in  1865,  as  follows : 

j^  JIAmyf..BoHU  Ftop«r 61,980,000 

Poland 6^880,000 

Fhilcnd 1,840,000 

ImAHa Gancaiiis i,fi00,0Q0 

Siberia  and  Central  AbIo..    ...    6,600,000 

98,800,000 

The  budget  of  the  Rossifln  empire  for  1869 
amounted  to  482,000,000  rubles.  The  revenue 
accounts  show  a  surplus  of  4,000,000  from 
the  budget  of  1867,  and  a  surplus  of  10,000,000 
from  the  budget  of  1868,  and  these  amounts 
cover  the  increase  of  18,000,000  in  the  expen- 
diture. Thirty-one  million  rabies  are  ap- 
propriated from  Bpedal  souroes  for  the  con- 
struction of  railway  lines  and  for  harbor  works 
at  Riga  and  Odessa.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
ascribss  the  increase  in  the  revenue  to  a  more 
than  usually  satisfactory  harvest,  and  to  the 
stimulus  given  to  commerce  by  the  extension 
of  the  railway  system.  He  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  nothing  but  a  peaceful  development 
of  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  Russia 
can  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  country. 

The  debt  of  Russia  amounted  on  January  1, 
1869,  to  2,008,484,160  rabies;  the  debt  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland,  44,201,662. 

The  Russian  army,  in  1866,  consisted  of  697,- 
137  men.  The  fleet^  on  Jannary  1, 1868,  was 
composed  of  267  vessels  (20  iron-clads,  210 
other  steamers,  87  sailing-vessels),  exclusive  of 
the  coasting-vessels.  The  movement  of  com- 
merce in  1867  and  1868  was  as  foDows  (value 
expressed  in  ndllions  of  rabies) : 


rORTB. 


COMMESCX. 

Importi. 

Xzportc. 

WUk  Jffwvpe-  "Baxhuive  of  pre- 
doiu  metals  (^9Ky. 

944,480,000 
88,S80,000 

96,440,000 
840,000 

217.000.000 

Precione  metah  (1890 

19,180,000 
94.680.000 

WUh  .ilia— Bzdutre  of  pre- 
cioaa  metals  (18^f)^ 

Preciona  metals  (inif) 

9,980,000 

BalUcSea 

White  Sea 

Blaek  8ea  and  Bea  of  Aaof. 


Total. 


11,099 


The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1868,  was  as 
follows : 


The  gradual  extinction  of  serfdom  is  still 
in  progress  in  Russia,  Of  the  10,000.000  of 
former  ser&,  two-thirds  have  already  oecome 
landed  proprietors.  The  Government  allotted 
to  each  peasant  a  lot  of  three  hectares  (the 
hectare  being  nearly  2^  acres),  requiring  them 
to  pay  one-fifth  its  appraisea  value  at  once  to 
the  proprietor,  while  the  Government  advanced 
the  remaining  four-fifths  and  charged  the  peas- 
ants six  per  cent  interest  on  the  loan  for  forty- 
nine  years.  The  annual  charge  for  each  lot 
under  this  arrangement  is  nine  rubles ;  other 
taxes  amount  to  nearly  five  rubles;  and,  if 
there  are  children  entitled  to  land  under  the 
emancipation  act,  the  head  of  the  family  must 
nay  for  them  also.  Until  the  purchase  of  the 
land  is  completed^  the  peasant  is  obliged  to 
labor  for  the  proprietor,  tnough  he  is  personally 
free.  It  is  optional  with  the  peasants  to  accept 
a  free  gift  of  one  hectare  instead  of  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  three ;  but  comparatively 
few  content  themselves  with  these  '*  beggars' 
portions."  Besides  the  high  price  of  the  land, 
another  drawback  to  the  Ozar's  plan  is  that 
the  possession  of  the  land  is  vested  not  in  in- 
dividuals but  in  communes,  so  that  the  peasants 
.  continue  to  be  veritable  ackcriptio  qlebm.  They 
cannot  separate  from  the  commumties  without 
the  formal  consent  of  the  communal  assembly, 
except  on  paying  their  share  of  the  interest  on 
the  Government  advances  for  the  whole  period 
of  forty-nine  years.  This  adseriptio  glebm  is 
to  cease,  however,  with  the  year  1870,  when 
the  law  gives  the  peasants  the  option  of  sep- 
arating from  the  community  by  renouncing 
their  right  to  any  portion  of  the  communal 
lands. 

An  important  reform,  effected  in  1869,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
Russian  priesthood,  a  body  numbering,  with 
their  families,  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand,    (pee  Gbeek  Chxtroh.) 

Another  great  reform  was  accomplished  by 
a  ukase  reducing  the  term  of  military  service 
from  seven  years  to  five,  in  the  case  of  young 
men  under  twenty  who  enter  the  army  as  vol- 
unteers. A  further  reduction  of  a  year's  service 
is  promised  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  This 
regulation  is  to  be  followed  by  another  restrict- 
ing marriages  in  the  army.  Hitherto  soldiers 
were  encouraged  to  marry  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  mdce  the  army  their  home,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  maintained  by  the 
Government  This  practice  is  now  regarded 
as  too  expensive  and  not  desirable  even  from 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  from  place  to  place  has 
been  greatly  encumbered  by  their  taking  so 
many  women  and  children  with  them.    It  is 
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found  that  the  number  of  soldiers^  marriages  detonr  bj  way  of  Siberia.    Meanwhile  the 

has  oonsiderabl J  diminished  since  the  intro-  Grovemment  was  still  considering  the  project 

daction,  foar  years  ago,  of  the  present  system  of  a  railway  commnnioation  between  Bnasia 

of  short  military  serWce.    In  1860,  foar  soldiers  and  Central  Asia.     The  trade  oommittee  of 

oat  of  ten  were  married,  whereas  the  propor-  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at  St  Petersburg  re- 

tion  now  is  four  oat  of  seventeen.  ported  in  fiivor  of  the  proposed  line  between 

The  GK>yemment  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
its  military  efficiency  and  power  by  improving  Amon-Baryan,  and  strongly  recommended 
the  railway  communications  between  the  va-  that  the  works  should  be  commenced  as  000m 
rions  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are,  as  yet,  as  possible.  The  railway  is  to  be  connected 
no  railways  connecting  the  interior  of  Rus»a  witn  Moscow  by  a  line  of  steamers  on  the 
with  the  Vistula,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  or  Caspian  and  the  Volga.  Another  plan,  wluch 
Central  Asia ;  there  is  no  safe  and  rapid  means  has  many  advocates,  is,  that  the  proposed  rail- 
of  transferring  troops  from  o]^e  point  on  the  way  should  start  from  Orenburg;  but  the  pro- 
frontier  to  another;  the  communication  be-  ject  recommended  by  the  committee  is  said 
tween  the  provinces  where  the  irregular  cavalry  to  find  the  most  favor  with  the  GK>vemment, 
is  recmited  and  the  frontier  is  very  defective ;  chiefly  because  it  would  facilitate  the  opening 
and  the  important  positions  on  the  coasts  of  of  a  new  channel  for  Russian  commerce  witJk 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  are  not  connected  by  China  via  Kashgar.  Another  committee, 
lines  of  railway.  The  only  line  which  is  really  composed  of  delegates  from  the  departm^its 
important  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  is  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  War,  and  of  the 
that  from  Kharkov  to  Rostov,  which  enables  Navy,  left  St.  Petersburg  under  the  direction 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  be  moved  rapidly  of  General  Skolkoff,  on  a  mission  to  the  Aoioot 
and  at  short  notice  to  the  frontier.  As  against  district  and  the  island  of  Saghalien,  for  the 
Prussia,  Russia  has  only  a  line  running  parallel  purpose  of  investigating  on  the  spot  the  ca^- 
with  her  frontier  and  too  far  distant  from  it  to  bilities  of  those  countries  as  regards  coloniza- 
be  of  any  military  use,  while  Prussia  has  three  tion  and  commercial  enterprise, 
lines  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Poland,  Russia  is,  meanwhile,  colonizing  her  new 
and  two  at  right  angles  to  it  territories.    Several  Czech  settlemoits  have 

Russia  is  steadily  advancing  in  Asia,  and  is  been  made  in  the  Caucasus  on  the  riTera 
already  regarded  by  many  of  the  neighboring  Dschub  and  Tuapse,  and  1,500  Moravian  £uiii- 
rulers  of  Central  Asia  as  the  arbiter  in  Asiatic  lies  were  on  their  .way  to  tbe  same  territory, 
politics.  Thas  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  applied  The  Russian  empire  contains  within  its 
to  her  for  assistance  against  Sheer  Ali,  of  Af-  •  boundaries  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the 
ghanistan,  England's  ally ;  he  accompanied  his  world,  and  has  a  population  remarkable  for 
request  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  and  sent  its  homogeneity  and  number.  With  a  temtorj 
his  son  to  St.  Petersburg  to  secure  his  succes-  extending  from  Finland  to  the  Pacific  Ooeui, 
sion  to  the  throne  through  the  protection  of  and  from  Archangel  to  Monnt  Ararat,  it  nuij 
Russia.  The  administrative  organization  of  be  truly  said  that  Russia  needs  no  more  land. 
Russian  Toorkistan  is  pushed  on  with  great  ac-  The  Caucasus  gives  her  the  command  of  both 
tivity.  However,  opposition,  and  even  rebel-  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia.  Satisfied  with 
lion,  is  not  wanting  in  Asia.  The  Kirgheez  re-  this  immense  territory,  the  Gk>veinment  of 
hellion  spread  in  the  spring  of  1869  to  the  Russia  has  wisely  abstained  as  much  as  pos- 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  seem  to  sible  from  interfering  in  foreign  politics  for 
have  united  with  the  Calmucks  and  the  Elr-  many  years  past,  and  devoted  aJl  its  eneiigies 
gheez  in  their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  Russian  to  the  internal  development  of  the  country, 
rule.  Several  thousands  of  these  Cossacks  Russia's  position,  however,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
crossed  the  Volga  above  Sarepta,  to  Join  She  is  both  a  European  and  an  Asiatic  power ; 
other  rebels  in  their  attack  on  Uralsk,  on  the  not  by  detached  possessions,  as  England,  but 
river  Ural,  and  the  Russiad  garrisons  on  the  by  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  extent  of 
Orenburg  frontier,  together  with  those  of  Ka-  territory  in  both  continents, 
zan,  Simbeersk,  and  Saratov,  were  ordered  to  Industry  is  progressing  in  Russia.  The 
meet  them.  The  insurgents  acquired  strength  Government  issued  a  ukase  for  a  universal  ex- 
enough  to  cut  most  of  the  means  of  communi-  hibition  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  ld70» 
cation  between  Russia  Proper  and  Central  to  open  on  May  15th.  Another  ukase  approTed 
Asia,  thus  almost  paralyzing  the  trade  between  the  formation  of  a  private  company  for  con- 
those  countries.  structing  the  projected  railway  line  from  the 

The  importation  of  cotton  and  silk  into  Toor-  Caspian  Sea  to  Lake  Aral, 

kistan  ceased  in  March,  in  consequence  of  A  Mechanical  School  for  Women  has  been 

the  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier  districts,  opened  at  Warsaw,  under  the  unmediate  sa- 

Two  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Russia,  Sadyk  perintendence  of  Government,  iU  object  being 

and  Atamkoul,  invaded  the  khanate  of  Khiva  to  train  the  young  women  of  the  lower  daaaea 

at  the  head  of  an  insurgent  band.    All  the  in  all  the  lighter  kinds  of  handicraft  which 

pdst-roads  were  abandoned,  and  the  communi-  may  be  pursued  without  injury  to  health, 

cations  so  interrupted,  that  the  only  way  of  RUSSIAN  ORDNANCE.  Some  details  are 

reaching  Tashkend  in  safety  was  to  make  a  giY&iyiDLtk^Eusnan  Artillery  Joumalf  of  the 
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trial  of  an  11-ineb  Xmpp^s  cast-steel  breech-  Behind   the    latter   was   fastened    a   1-inch 

loading  gnn,  fired  against  the  Uercules's  shield  wronght-iron  plate.    The  whole  thickness  of 

last  Angast  at  the  Wolkow  Artillery-ground,  the  backing  was  therefore  89  inches;  the  whole 

near  St.  Petersburg.    Up  to  the  jear  1868,  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  shield  with  9-mch 

regulation  calibres  of  the  breech-loading  guns  plate,  48  inches ;  and  the  whole  thickness  of 

for  coast  defence  were  8-inch  and  9-inch.  the  part  of  the  shield  with  6-inch  plate,  45 

Trials  made  in  Russia,  and  the  oomparatiye  inches.  The  whole  length  of  the  shield  was 
trial  with  guns  of  large  calibre  in  Prussia,  16  feet,  its  height  11  feet.  At  the  back  of  the 
agreed  in  demonstrating  that  the  8-inoh  coast  shield  five  wrought-iron  1-inoh  stays  were 
gon  acts  with  great  effect  on  ships  with  4i«  riveted  on,  and  rested  on  14-inch  timbers, 
inch  armor  plating,  even  at  distances  of  1,866  which  were  connected  together,  and  formed  a 
yards,  and  that  at  the  same  distance  the  9-inch  tnane  to  support  the  shield.  All  three  plates 
gun  can  do  yery  serious  damage  to  diips  with  were  made  at  the  Millwall  Works,  London. 
6-inch  armor-plating.  At  a  distance  of  700  The  Hercules's  shield  is  one  of  the  very  strong- 
yards  the  9-inch  gun  pierces  an  armored  shield  est  armored  shields  designed  up  to  the  present 
with  8-inch  plates.    For  success  in  attacking  time. 

ships  with  8-inch  or  9-inch  plates  at  great  dis-        In  June  and  December,  1865,  at  Shoebury- 

tanoes,  or  ships  with  still  thicker  platee,  even  at  ness,  gunnery  experiments  with  the  Armstrong 

short  distances,  the  9-inch  gun/s  not  of  aufS-  800-pounder  (10.6-inch)  and  600-pounder  n2- 

cient  power.    Having  regaI^d  to  this,  we  have  inch  and  18-inch)  were  made  against  a  similar 

included  the  11 -inch  gun  in  the  regulation  call-  shield.    The  solid  steel  prolectiles,  fired  from 

hres  for  coast  defence.  the  800-pounder,  with  50  lb.,  60  lb.,  and  66 

The  first  trial-gun  of  this  calibre,  made  of  lb.  of  powder,  did  not  pierce  the  shield,  even 
cast  steel  and  strengthened  with  hoops,  was  at  the  shortest  distances.  The  600  lb.  solid 
manufactured  for  the  Government  at  l&mpp's  steel  projectiles,  fired  with  a  charge  of  100  lb., 
factory.  This  gun  differed  somewhat  in  its  at  a  distance  of  700  yards,  with  an  initial 
measurements  from  the  design  to  which  the  velocity  of  1,420  feet  per  second,  went  through 
new  11-inch  guns  are  made.  This  difference,  the  plate,  and  remained  in  the  wood  backing, 
which  arose  from  the  gun  having  been  origi-  when  they  struck  undamaged  portions  of  the 
naUy  intended  for  a  muzzle-loader,  consisted  shield ;  on  the  other  hand,  wnen  they  struck 
principally  in  the  length  of  the  bore,  being  27  places  in  the  shield  which  were  already  weak- 
inches  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  bore  of  ened  by  previous  rounds,  they  went  right 
the  11-inch  gun,  according  to  the  design  finally  through  tne  target.  From  the  results  of  the 
adopted.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  initial  trials  at  ShoebuiTness,  it  appeared  that  the 
velocity  of  projectiles  fired  with  l>attering  Heroules's  shield  is  of  very  great  resisting 
charges  from  the  trial-gun  would  necessarily  power,  and  that  the  capabilities  of  the  600- 
be  about  50  feet  less  than  from  the  new  guns,  pounder  Armstrong  gun  against  it,  even  at 
The  trial-gun  had  been  submitted  last  year  at  small  distances,  were  insufiScient. 
Krupp^s  factory  to  a  trial  of  endurance,  had  The  firing  performed  here,  from  the  11 -inch 
fired  400  rounds  with  battering  charges,  and  cast-steel  breech-loading  gun,  took  place  at  a 
had'then  been  removed  to  the  Wolkow  Artil-  distance  of  466.6  yards  with  cast-steel  shells, 
lery-ground,  near  St.  Petersburg,  to  ascertain  with  thin  lead  Jackets,  which  were  made  at 
its  destructive  effect  against  armored  shidds  Krupp^s  works,  and  brought  up  to  the  weight 
of  very  great  strength.  of  550  lb.  by  filling  the  hollow  with  sand  and 

The  experimental  firing  took  place  in  the  filings.  Five  rounds  were  fired  from  the  gun, 
month  of  August  of  the  year  1869,  against  a  one  with  battering  charge,  1.  e.,  with  91.5  lb. 
shield  representing  a  portion  of  the  broadside  of  prismatic  powder,  and  four  with  diminished 
of  the  iron-dad  English  ship  Hercules.  This  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  de- 
shield  was  built  up  in  the  following  manner :  structive  effect  upon  the  target  at  different  dis- 
Three  wrought-iron  plates,  each  16  feet  long,  tances,  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  move 
S  feet  8  inches  broad,  the  two  lower  9  inches,  the  heavy  guns  to  other  distances.  1\>  this  end 
the  upper  one  6  inches  thick,  were  fa^itened  by  two  rounds  were  fired  with  a  charge  of  85.5 
bolts  with  countersunk  heads  to  a  backing  con-  lb.  of  prismatic  powder,  and  two  rounds  with 
sisting  of  horizontal  teak  balks  12  inches  72  lb.  of  the  same  powder.  With  the  charge 
thick,  between  which,  through  their  whole  of  85.5  lb.  the  trial-gun  produces  tHe  same 
thickness,  seven  1-inch  strips  of  iron  plate  effect  at  466.6  yards  as  with  the  battering 
were  inserted,  strengthened  with  angle-iron.  charge  at  746.6  yards,  and  as  the  new  ll-incli 

Lnmediately  behind  the  teak  balks  were  two  guns  with  battering  charges  at  a  distance  of 

wrought-iron  plates,  one  behind  the  other,  1,108.8  yards.    With  a  72-lb.  charge  the  effect 

each  1  inch  thick.    Behind  these  came  a  row  of  the  trial-gun  is  the  same  at  466  yards  as  at 

of  vertical  oak  balks,  9  inches  thick,^between  a  distance  of  1,610  yards  with  the  battering 

♦  which,  through  the  whole  breadth,  were  in-,  charge,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  new  11- 

serted  nine  1-inch  strips  of  iron  plate,  strength-  inch  gun  at  a  distance  of  1,960  yards.    The 

ened  with  angle-iron.  The  whole  rested  against  effect  of  the  11 -inch  trial-gun  with  battering 

two  rows  of  horizontal  oak  balks,  the  front  row  charge  at  466.6  yards  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

being  6  inches  thick,  and  the  hinder  9  inches,  new  11-inch  gun  at  842  yards. 
Vol*  IX, — 40.    ▲ 
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The  principal  damage  done  to  the  shield  upright  oak  halka.    The  other  damage  TisibU 

during  this  gunnery  trial  was  as  follows :  The  after  this  shot  consisted  in  injury  to  the  etaj, 

first  shot  fired  with  a  battering  charge  of  91.5  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point 

lb.  of  prismatic  powder  struck  the  lower  9-  of  impact,  and  in  carrying  away  some  rivets, 

inch  plate  in  about  the  middle  of  it,  near  the  The  shot  remained  apparently  whole.   After 

upper  edge,  went  through  the  whole  target,  the  termination  of  the  trial,  the  whole  shield 

and  continued  its  flight  into  the  plain.  The  hole  had  been  driven  back  6  inches,  almost  parallel 

produced  in  the  plate  was  of  an  oval  form,  to  its  original  position, 

having  a  horizontal  diameter  of  11  inches,  and  This  gunnery-trial,  in  which  the  plates  of 

a  vertical  diameter  of  13  inches.   By  this  shot  the  shield  had  proved  to  be  very  good,  showed 

a  bolt  was  broken,  carrying  away  a  stay  from  that  our  11-inch  gun,  of  the  new  constraetion, 

the  backing.    The  projectile,  which  was  picked  when  fired  with  good,  steel  projectiles  with  a 

up  after  the  firing,  proved  to  be  quite  whole;  thin  lead  jacket,  is  capable  of  doing  the  fol- 

the  lead  jacket  was  stripped  off;  tne  length  of  lowing  damage  to  armor^plated  walls  of  the 

the  shot  was  lessened  by  ^  inch ;  but,  in  other  strength  of  the  broadside  of  the  British  ship 

respects,  its  dimensions  had  apparently  re-  Hercules. 

marned  unaltered.  At  the  second  round,  which  1.  At  a  distance  of  aboat  842  yards  tiiis 

was  fired  with  a  charge  of  85.5  lb.  prismatic  shield,  both  with  6-inch  and  9-inch  pLites  of 

powder,  the  projectile  did  not  strike  the  shield  good  quality,  is  pierced  with  a  oonsidenble 

direct,  but  grazed  16.8  feet  before  it,  hitting  a  surplus  of  power. 

plate  lying  on  the  ground,  and  then  struck  2.  At  a  distance  of  about  1,166  yards  this 

with  its  side  against  the  lower  9-inch  plate  of  shield  is  also  pierced,  although  with  hut  a 

the  shield.     The  indentation  produced  was  small  surplus  of  power, 

about  2(  feet  long,  np  to  1  foot  broad,  and  up  3.  At  a  distance  of  aboat  1,988  yards  a 

to  4i  inches  deep.    The  plate  was  buckled  in-  shield  of  the  strength  described,  with  6-incb 

ward  2  inches,  and  showed  cracks  on  the  plates,  is  pierced. 

bottom  edge  of  the  hole  made  by  the  first  4.  At  the  same  distance,  when  fired  agahut 

shot.    The  projectile  broke  in  pieces.  the  shield  protected  by  9 -inch  plates,  the  shot 

At  the  third  round,  which  was  fired  with  85.5  pierces  the  plate,  and  sticks  fast  in  the  hack- 
lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  projectile  struck  the  ing,  after  it  has  penetrated  its  whole  length, 
joint  between  the  two  lower  plates,  pierced  the  From  the  results  of  this  experiment,  it  may  be 
whole  shield,  grazing  58  feet  8  inches  behind,  concluded  that  the  11-inch  rifled  catt-iUd 
and  then  continued  its  fiight.  The  dimensions  breech-loading  grm  of  the  new  make,  provided 
of  the  hole  made  by  this  shot  were  almost  the  with  good  steel  projectiles,  is  considerablj 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  first.  By  this  shot,  superior  in  execution  to  the  English  12  and  18 
a  bolt  was  also  broken  and  a  stay  carried  inch  (600-pounder)  wrought-iron  rifled  25'ton 
away ;  the  shot  which  was  picked  up  aftQT  muzzle-loading  guns ;  and  that  it  is  a  verr 
the  trial,  proved  to  be  broken  into  two  equal  efficient  gun  against  fleets  with  armor  plating 
parts,  about  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  of  considerable  thickness,  not  only  at  short 

At  the  fourth  round,  which  was  fired  with  and  medium,  but  even  at  greater  distances^ 
a  charge  of  72  lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  shot  If  we  consider  that,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
struck  the  upper  6-inch  plate  near  the  lower  periment  made,  when  fired  against  the  Her- 
edge,  grazing  the  top  edge  of  the  middle  plate,  cules's  shield,  at  a  distance  of  a^ut  1,983  yards. 
and  went  right  through  the  shield.  The  oval  the  projectiles  of  the  11-inch  gun  penetrated 
hole  made  by  this  shot  was  of  somewhat  their  whole  length,  and,  at  a  shorter  distance 
larger  dimensions  than  the  previous  ones,  the  of  about  1,166  yards,  go  throngh  the  whole 
horizontal  diameter  being  about  13.5  in.,  and  shield,  and  avaU  ourselves  of  the  formulas 
the  vertical  11.9  inches.  derived  from  the  results  of  the  gunnery  ex- 

Of  broken  bolts  there  were  three — ^two  in  periments  of  the  English,  Prussian,  and  other 
the  top  plate  and  one  in  the  middle  plate;  in  artilleries,  against  armor-plates  with  baekiag, 
addition,  a  stay  was  separated  from  the  back-  we  gather  that  the  distance  of  1,899  yards  may 
in^.  The  sho^  which  was  picked  up  after  the  be  regarded  as  the  limit  at  which  our  11-inch 
firing,  proved  to  be  quite  whole;  the  lead  guns,  of  new  make,  may  produce  very  de- 
jacket  was  stripped  off;  its  length  was  dimin-  strnctive  effects  when  fired  against  ships  whose 
ished  by  almost  -,%•  inch,  otherwise  its  dimen-  broadsides  are  of  the  strength  of  the  Hercnles, 
sions  had  apparently  remained  unchanged.  and  are  covered  with  9-inch  plates. 

At  the  fifth  round,  which  was  fired  with  a  Although  at  this  distance  we  cannot  w^on 

charge  of  72  lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  shot  upon  every  shot  fired  piercing  the  broadside 

struck  the  middle  9-inch  plate  near  the  lower  described,  still  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 

edge,  penetrated  so  far  into  tlie  target  that  the  would  stick  fast  in  the  wood  backing,  after 

surface  of  the  end  of  the  shot  was  level  with  having  gone  through  the  9-inch  plate,  and  there 

the  front  surface  of  the  plate,  and  there  re-  produce  the  full  effect  of  their  bursting  charge, 

mained.    In  doing  this  the  head  of  the  shot  At  a  distance  of  about  1,282  yards  all  good  11- 

went  through  the  plates  the  whole  thickness  of  inch  steel  projectiles  must  pierce  a  shield  of  the 

the  teak  backing,  the  two  1 -inch  plates,  behind  strength  of  the  Hercules  broadside,  protected 

the  teak  timbers^  and  about  4  inches  into  the  by  wrbught-iron  plates  of  the  best  quality. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE,  Chables  Auousxra",  a  trious  journalists  being  now  the  objects  of  his 
French  poet  and  critic,  academician  and  Sena-  admiration,  as  they  had  been  in  1831  the  snb- 
tor,  bom  at  Bolongne-snr-Mer,  December  28,  jects  of  his  satire.  Another  volunie  of  his 
1804;  died  in  Paris,  October  13,  1869.  His  poems,  Pensees  cTAadt,  appeared  abont  this 
father,  a  government  officer,  died  two  months  time.  His  "  History  of  Port  Royal,"  in  five 
before  his  birth ;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  volumes,  progressed  slowly,  being  twenty  years 
remarkable  intellectual  abilitieB  and  of  English  (1840-^60)  in  publication.  In  1840  M.  Thiers 
descent,  superintended  his  education,  which  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Mazarin  Li- 
was  conducted  at  first  at  Boulogne,  and  ^er  brary,  and  five  years  later  he  was  admitted 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  Paris,  at  the  institution  to  the  French  Academy  to  fill  the  vacancy 
Landry  and  the  College  of  Charlemagne.  On  caused  by  the  death  of  Casimer  Belavigne. 
leaving  college,  he  was  strongly  attracted  to  a  In  1848  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
literary  life,  but  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  "  French  Literature  at  the  Commencement  of 
some  calling  which  should  afford  him  a  com-  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  at  Li6ge,  which  at- 
petent  livelihood  led  him  to  enter  the  medical  tracted  great  attention,  and  were  afterward 
profession.  He  was  appointed  assistant-sur-  published  in  two  volumes.  • 
geon-to  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  but  his  longings  In  1860  he  joined  the  Comtitutionnely  and 
for  literary  distinction  led  him  to  write  much  contributed  to  that  journal  an  admirable  col- 
for  the  press.  When  Victor  Hugo's  "  Odes  lection  of  literary  biography  and  criticism,  his 
and  Ballads  "  were  published  and  attracted  "  Causeriea  du  Lundi "  (Monday  Literary  Gos- 
tlie  attention  of  the  public,  Sainte-Beuve  could  sip),  which  form  an  improved  continuation  of 
no  longer  endure  his  profession.  Besighing  his  "  Portraits,"  and  fill  a  series  of  volumes, 
his  situation  as  assistant-surgeon,  he  announced  Soon  after  the  eovp  d'itai  of  December,  1851, 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself  tlienceforth  he  was  attached  to  the  MoniUury  and  was 
to  poetry  and  general  literature.  He  formed  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the  College  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  attached  France,  but  the  insubordination  of  the  students 
himself  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  CenacU  in  exhibited  at  his  first  lectures  obliged  him  to 
company  with  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  two  Des-  retire,  and  in  1857  he  ^as  appointed  profess- 
champs,etc.  In  1828  appeared  his  first  volume,  or  at  the  Normal  School.  The  Emperor  sig- 
''  An  Historical  and  Critical  Tableau  of  French  nalized  his  departure  for  Algeria  at  the  end 
Poetry  and  the  French  Theatre  in  the  XVIth  of  1865  by  raising  M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  the 
Century."  This  work  gave  him  a  higli  repu-  dignity  of  Senator ;  and  in  1867  he  was  a 
tation  as  a  critical  writer.  The  "Poems  of  member  of  the  Committee  of  Five  appointed 
Joseph  Delorme  "  followed  the  next  year,  but  by  the  French  Academy  to  superintend  a  new 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1830  **  The  Con-  edition  of  the  "Historical  Dictionary  of  the 
solations,"  a  volume  of  poems  and  aphorisms,  French  Language."  He  possessed  the  charm 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Pascal,  F6nelon,  of  a  remarkable  originality,  an  extraordinary 
and  Madame  Guyon,  whose  Christian  mysti-  tact  in  mingling  biographical  anecdotes  and 
cism  was  at  this  time  exerting  a  powerful  in-  criticism,  and  a  power  of  keen  and  rapid  dis- 
fluenoe  on  his  mind.  The  Cenacle  went  down  section  of  character  and  motive  which,  though 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  Sainte-Beuve,  generally  kindly,  was  always  piquant  and  some- 
drawn  toward  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  for  times  merciless.  His  style  was  as  original  as 
the  time,  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ohhey  his  criticism,  and  mingled  the  idioms  and  ex- 
then  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Leroux.  This  pressions  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of 
connection  did  not  last  long,  and  Sainte-Beuve  the  nineteenth  in  a  conglomerate  as  peculiar 
Lad  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  he  was  offered  and  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the 
a  professorship,  when  M.  Buloz  persuaded  "  Carlylese "  which  has  exerted  such  an  infiu- 
Lim  to  commence  in  the  Recue  des  Veux  Mon-  ence  on  our  English  tongue,  the  new  language, 
de8  a  series  of  literary  portraits,  in  which  he  the  "  Samte-Beuve  dialect "  as  Balzac  terms  it. 
displayed  great  skiU.  He  also  became  a  con-  Besides  the  works  aleady  named,  Sainte-Beuve 
tributor  to  the  National^  where  he  manifested  published  "  Foisies  CompUtes  "  (Complete  Po- 
a  decided  leaningtoward  the  school  of  Diderot  ems),  1  vol.,  12mo,  numerous  editions ;  "  Criti- 
and  Voltaire.  His  religious  views  at  this  pe-  cisms  and  Literary  Portraits,"  6  vols.,  8vo, 
riod  seemed  to  fluctuate  with  the  seasons.  In  1832-'39 ;  "  Literary  Portraits,"  2  vols.,  12mo, 
1832  he  was  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Lamen-  1844;  "  Contemporary  Portraits,"  2  vols., 
n.'iis  and  the  Abb6  Gerbet,  and  his  Volupte,  12rao;  ^^  Causeriet  du  Lundi"  (Monday  Gos- 
which  the  critics  have  called  "a  romance  of  sipings),  15  vols.  (13  12mo,  and  2  18mo), 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,"  was  one  of  the  re-  1851-'62 ;  "  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Women," 
suits  of  their  influence  upon  him.  Five  years  1868 ;  "  New  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Women," 
later  he  visited  Switzerland  and  determined  1864;  ^^  I^ouveaux  Lundis"  (New  Mondays), 
to  write  a  "  History  of  Port  Royal,"  the  iUus-  2  vols.,  18mo,  1863 ;  together  with  a  great 
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number  of  prefaces,  introdactions,   memoirs,  Geeabdo  Bobadiixa,  Secretary. 

aad  biographical  notice,,  for  the  works  of  to,^iTf1^,C^t\'tt^tS^otSl^^^ 

^  «®f  x^'ivJ";^'              TN     ^            J         TT    a  Given  in  St.  Dominffo  the  19th  day  of  June,  1«?. 

SALTER,    WILLIAM  D.,  Commodore   U.   B.  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  independence,  mxth  of  the 

N.,  bom  in  New  York  City,  in  1795 ;  died  in  restoration,  second  of  the  regeneration. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1869.    He  entered  BUENAVENTURA  BAEZ. 

the  Navy  as  midshipman,  November  15,  1809.  Counteraigned--Jo8fi  Hunoria,  Mini»t«r  of  War 

He  was  for  forty-six  years  on  the  active-ser-  "^.Marine;  M.  Ma.  Gautieb,  Minister  of  Foreiga 

vice  list,  winning  each  promotion  by  long  and  *^* 

arduous  service.    He  was  retired  September  Gabral,  whom  President  Baez  had  deposed, 

18,  1855,  having  been  for  sixty  years  in  the  continued,  with  the  aid  of  Luperon,  his  strag* 

service.    When  he  entered  the  Navy  he  was  gle  against  Baez,  with  varied  succeas.    Some 

attached  to  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  San  Do- 

which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  mingo  are  friends  and  supporters  of  Cabral 

during  the  action  against  the  British  frigate  Cabral  became  master  of  all  the  southern  por- 

Guerriere,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1812.    He  tion  of  San  Domingo^  containing  some  40,000 

was  the  last  survivor  of  those  on  board  this  inhabitants. 

vessel  during  that  memorable  event.    He  also  Baez  leased  the  Bay  of  Saman&  to  the  United 

served  with  gallantry  on  various  vessels  which  States,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  the  United 

have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  States  flag  was  planted  on  the  peninsula  bor- 

American  naval  warfare.    Ho  was  appointed  dering  the  Bay.    According  to  some  aocounts, 

commander  at   the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  in  this  lease  caused  great  excitement  among  the 

1856,  and  filled  the  position  until  1859.    In  people  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  revcdntionists 

1868  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  War  De-  were  reported  to  make  new  efforts  to  overthrow 

partment,  and  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  Baez  before,  as  they  feared,  the  American 

of  War  upon  a  commission  to  examine  vessels.  Congress  could  ratify  the  arrangements  for  the 

From  this  duty  he  was  relieved  by  the  Naval  lease.     Generals  Luperon  and  Cabral  issued  a 

Department  in  1866.  •  Since  that  time  he  was  proclamation  protestmg  against  the  sale  of  the 

a  resident   of  Elizabeth.     He  had  suffered  town  and  Bay  of  Saman4  to  the  United  States, 

severely  for  three  or  four  years  past  from  and  declaring  the  act  illegal  and  contrarj  to 

rheumatism  of  the  heart,  which  finally  caused  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  to  the  constitntion, 

his  death.  which  forbids  alienation  of  the  national  terri- 

SAN  DOMINGO,*  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  tory.    Other  accounts,  however,  represented 

lie,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  the  immense  mcyority  of  the  people,  indading 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.    Area,  nearly  all  the  foreigners,  to  be  heartily  in  favor 

17,826  square  miles ;  population,  186,500  (most-  of  the  measure,  which  early  in  1870  was  to  be 

ly  mulattoes  and  whites).    President,  in  1869,  submitted  to  a  popular  vote* 

Buenaventura  Baez.  The  revolutionists  under  Cabral  continaed 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  re-  to  hold  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island, 
public  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  intestine  wars.  SETON,  Samvbl  Wobthington,  an  Amer- 
In  March,  ex-President  Cabral  submitted  to  ican  educator,  bom  in  New  York  City,  Janu- 
President  Baez,  but  soon  he  again  took  part  in  ary  28d,  1789;  died  there,  November  20, 1S69. 
the  insurrectionary  movements.  The  revolu-  After  leaving  school  he  entered  upon  mercan- 
tionary  party  gwned  in  strength  and  impor-  tile  life,  and  made  a  voyage  to  China.  On  bis 
tance  by  the  appearance  of  General  Luperon  return,  he  entered  one  of  the  banks. of  New 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  York,  and  occupied  the  position  of  teller,  when, 
board  the  armed  steamer  Tel^grafo  on  the  Ist  in  1827,  he  was  elected  agent  of  the  late  PubUc 
of  June.  On  the  8th  of  June  Luperon  opened  School  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  was  visitor 
fire  upon  Saman&,  and  effected  a  landing.  In  of  the  schools,  and  had  the  charge  of  their  ex- 
consequence  of  these  events,  the  Government  tensive  system  of  supplies,  libraries^  etc.  In 
published  the. following  decree:  1828  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  society, 

Abtiols  1.  The  steamer  Telegraph,  its  chief,  Ore-  and  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  dis- 

gorio  Luperon^  and  the  people  who  accompany  him,  played  the  peculiar  tact  and  skill  in  manage- 

"l^Tlr^iiii^f^.^  are  folly  authorized  to  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^f^^'y  ^^  ^^^^7  ?(^«^?- 

give  chase  and  pursue  her,  and  to  act  with  respect  to  ^^on,  which  made  him  80  popular  m  the  public 

her  chief,  troops,  and  crew,  according  to  the  invaria-  schools  as  well  as  m  the  Sunday-school  work, 

ble  and  universal  international  law.  These  qualifications,  combined  with  his  gentle 

^^''•'?'  7^i  ^^""^^^  7"i  ^®  ^^S-^  *^  ^f  Executive  and  winning  disposition,  pointed  him  out  as 

foreementf^'      promulgation  and  constitutional  en-  ^  •      peculiarly  fitted  fir  the  office  of  Agent 

Given  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  Council  of  St.  and  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools.    He 

Domingo  on  the  18th  dav  of  June,  in  the  year  1869,  in  remained  in  this  office  until  the  Public  School 

the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  independence,  sixth  year  Society  was  merged  in  the  present  Board  of 

ofthere3to»tion,Mid^8ew>n^^^^^  Education  in  1863,  when  he  was  appointed 

ye       SI  en  j^^jj^^jQ^pg  j^^  CONCHO  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  served  m  that 

The  latest  statistics  of  commerce  and  shippingare  given  ?*P»?^^{  *P  ^^  ^,^^-  .  ^^  ^«  '^''^fT}^'' 

in  the  AJiuaoAir  AifnuAL  ctclofjbdia  for  1898.       .  _  in  his  labors,  and  dunng  a  penoa  ox  forty- 
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eight  years,  in  which  he  held  the  oflSce  of  su-  most  convenient  of  all  for  communicating  with 
perintendent  of  a  Sabhath-school,  he  was  ab-  other  minor  branches;  but,  unless  thelay  of  the 
sent  from  his  post  but  twelve  Sabbaths.  land  coincides  exactly  with  the  fall  required  to 
SEWAGE,  UsB  OF  Town.    The  various  ex-  be  given  to  distributing  channels,  the  eartW 
periments  conducted  by  the  Metropolis  Sewage  ditches  soon  become  very  expensive  in  con- 
Company,  London,  both  at  Barking  Creek  and  struction,  and  wasteful  in  the  space  occupied. 
on    their  experimental  farm  a  little  beyond  And,  in  view  of  the  several  difficulties  and 
Barking,  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  myself,  drawbacks  attending  the  use  of  either  ditches, 
states  Mr.  Wm.  Hope  before  the  Institution  of  or  earthenware  or  iron  pipes,  I  have  devised  a 
Sarveyors,  on  a  smaller  scale  on  my  own  land,  new  method  of  distributing  sewage,  winch,  I 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  think,  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  some  localities, 
knowledge  in  this  particular  branch  of  agricul-  It  is  very  simple — consisting  merely  of  sheet- 
ture,  which,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  no  one  iron  troughs,    with    a    semicircular   section, 
else  has  enjojed ;  and  it  is  only  the  oonsidera-  supported  upon  rough  wooden  legs  of  any  re- 
tion  of  these  exceptional  advantages  which  has  quired  size  and  length.     Such  iron  troughs,  at 
made  me  presume  so  far  as  to  address  the  In-  whatever  elevation  from  the  ground — and  in 
Btitution  of  Surveyors  on  such  a  subject  most  cases  a  very  few  feet  are  quite  sufficient 
In  considering  the  utilization  of  sewage  by  —  occupy  no  more  space  than  a  ditch  would 
irrigation,  we  may  usefiilly  divide  it  into  three  occupy  when  running  with  a  fall  coincident 
heads:  first,  convey ancs  of  the  sewage  from  with  &at  of  the  land  itself.     Therefore,  there 
the  town  to  the  country;  secondly,  distribution  is  no  permanent  waste  of  land  in  a  broad  em- 
throughout  the  district  proposedto  be  irrigated;  bankment,  and  the  outlay  becomes  less  than 
thirdly,  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  actual  the  outlay  in  constructing  a  raised-up  ditch 
soil  or  crops.  when  a  very  few  inches  in  height  are  attainecl. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  question  I  need  If  any  unusual  height  is  necessary,  to  bridge 
say  very  little.    An  experiencea  surveyor  will  over  a  hoUow  for  instance,  the  section  of  the 
naturally  avail  himself  of  the  readiest  means  at  trough  may  be  slightly  altered,  and,  instead  of 
his  command  for  conveying  a  large  body  of  being  semicircular,  the  diameter  may  be  dimin- 
noxious  liouid  from  one  district  to  another.  He  ished,  and  to  the  prolongation  of  the  sides  of 
will  be  guided  by  local  circumstances  and  local  the  smaller  semicircular  trough,  thus  formed, 
materials  in  designing  his  work,  and  the  nature  may  be  riveted  stronger  plates  to  act  as  girders, 
of  the  work  will,  in  some  degree  of  course,  also  and  so  the  original  sectional  area  would  be 
depend  upon  whether  the  levels  of  the  ground  preserved.    With  troughs  so  constructed,  hav- 
permit  of  gravitation  either  by  purely  natural  mg  a  few  angle-irons  bent  all   round  them 
fall,  or  by  means  of  a  short  lift,  or  necessitate  outside,  a  very  strong  and  durable  kind  of 
forcing  by  expensive  machinery.    I  will  merely  semitubular  bridge  would  be  obtained.    I  may 
remark  that  there  is  of  course  a  great  conven-  mention  that  I  have  made  an  experiment  with 
ience  for  distribution  in  what  I  may  term  the  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  semicircular  trough- 
luxury  of  pressure.     If  the  main  culvert  or  ing  far  thinner  than  that  which  would  be  used 
sewer  be  an  iron  pipe  of  any  description,  in  a  permanent  work,  and  that  this  troughing 
through  which  the  sewage  is  forced  by  power-  is  placed  at  an  unusual  height,  being  for  a  great 
ful  engines,  it  becomes  a  very  easy  and  simple  part  of  its  length  from  16  feet  to  22  feet  above 
matter  to  attach  a  pipe  at  any  point  for  supply-  the  ground.  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  most  exposed 
ing  any  land,  no  matter  where  situated ;  but,  if  situation,  and  has,  nevertheless,  stood  aU  the 
the  main  outfall  conveys  the  sewage  by  gravi-  severe  gales  of  last  winter  without  the  very 
tation  only,  then  the  sewage  can  only  be  distrib-  smallest  sign  of  giving  way. 
uted  by  the  same  means,  and,  of  course,  can  Difficulties  for  the  first  few  years  may  arise 
only  be  taken  to  land  on  a  lower  level  than  the  in  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
outfall,  and  this,  in  many  places,  becomes  a  sewage  of  a  large  town  over  a  wide  area  of 
most  serious  difficulty.  land,  if  there  are  a  few  obstructive  people  in 
Tlie  distribution  of  the  sewage  of  a  small  the  area  who  fancy  that  they  could  make  more 
town  of  10,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  is  a  simple  by  standing  out  and  refusing  to  take  the  sew- 
enough  affair,  for  it  is  distributed  on  one  farm  age,  than  by  taking  it,  if  compulsory  powers 
only,  and  that  farm  is,  of  course,  chosen  so  as  have  not  been  obtained.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
to  be  more  or  less  in  a  ring  fence ;  but,  if  it  is  it  would  be  a  pecuniary  rather  than  a  physical 
desired  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  a  great  city,  difficulty.^  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  greater 
much  more  contriving  is  necessary.    For  short  difficulty  in  designing  the  different  channels  by 
distances  and  low  pressures,  earthenware  pipes  which  the  sewage  of  a  large  town  may  be  distrib- 
may  sometimes  be  used  for  the  lateral  channels,  uted  to  any  given  number  of  farms,  than  there  is 
but  they  are  not  satisfactory ;  and  it  must  al-  in  an  analogous  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
ways  be  recollected  tiiat  the  bursting  or  leakage  executed  by  very  many  gentlemen  now  present, 
of  a  sewage-pipe  is  a  somewhat  serious  affair,  namely,  draining  sever^  separate^  estates  into 
even  in  the  country.  Iron  pipes  are,  of  course,  one  common  outfall.  It  is  simply  inverting  the 
always  the  handiest  and  neatest  things  to  deal  process,  and,  instead  of  collecting  the  water 
with,  but  they  are  expensive.    Earth  ditches  from  the  various  estates  into  one  main  channel 
are  perfectly  effectual,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  by  which  it  would  run  away,  bringing  the  water 
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down  the  one  main  channel,  and  then  distrihnt-  and  other  simUar  work  that  may  be  necessarj. 

ing  it  over  the  varioas  estates.  has  heen  got  through,  to  plough  the  land  into 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  purely  agricultural  ridges  approximating  to  the  desired  height, 

^question  of  the  application  of  sewage  to  the  These  ridges  should  then  be  rolled  very  heavily. 

soil  or  crops.    Experience  has  only  served  to  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  their  fil 

confirm  me  in  my  original  opinion,  that  the  is  sufficiently  continuous  to  admit  of  a  carrier 

proper  way  of  laying  out  land  for  sewage  is,  being  dug  in  them  as  they  are ;  and,  if  it  i« 

wherever  the  fall  of  the  land  will  at  all  permit  found  that  any  shifting  of  earth  is  required. 

it,  to  lay  it  out  in  rectangular  "  panes,"  or  lands  the  rolling  of  the  ridge  wiU  have  answered 

thrown  up  to  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  a  small  car-  the  purpose  of  makii\^  the  carting  lighter, 

rier  of  say  8  inches  or  9  inches  wide  being  cut  You  will  observe  that  the  simplicity  of  this 

along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  by  which  to  irrigate  mode  of  laying  out  land,  as  compared  with 

the  land.    This  system  combines  many  ad  van-  attempting  to  alter  the  levels  of  the  entire 

tages,  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  presents  no  draw-  surface  of  a  field,  is  very  great ;  the  labor  is^ 

backs.    First  of  all,  the  rectangular  form  ad-  in  fact,  minimized,  and,  moreover,  for  the  iu- 

mits  of  easy  and  simple  cultivation  by  horse  ture  cultivation  of  each  individual  crop,  the 

and  steam  power,  without  turn-wrest  ploughs,  form  of  lands  which  I  have  described  is,  I  find, 

or  any  other  special  apparatus,  and  this  of  it-  very  convenient.    Of  course,  the  size  of  each 

self  is  so  great  an  advantage  as  ahnost  to  out-  land  is  known  with  accuracy ;  therefore,   all 

weigh  any  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  future  cultivation,  whether  ploughing,  or 

any  other  system.   But  this  is  also  the  cheapest  hoeing,  or  weeding,  or  harvesting,  may  be  done 

way  of  laying  out  land ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  by  piece-work,  and  the  quantities  of  sewage 

from  the  ridge  to  the  furrow  there  will  always  applied  and  the  bulk  of  produce  obtained  can 

be  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  flow  of  the  sewage ;  be  checked  and  ascertained  with   very  great 

therefore  the  actual  watering  of  the  plants  can  ease ;  and  thus  the  farmer  has  a  better  oppor- 

be  done  with  certainty  and  regularity,  and  all  tunity  of  finding  out  the  exact  profit  that  he 

that  requires  to  bo  attended  to  is  the  fall  to  be  makes  upon  any  particular  crop, 

given  to  the  carrier  in  the  ridge,  and  to  regulate  With  regard  to  the  CQst  of  such  laying  out, 

this,  unless  the  land  is  either  very  flat  or  very  this  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  prior 

irregular  in  formation,  very  little  soil  need  be  formation  of  the  ground ;  but  this  part  of  laying 

shifted,  except  along  the  line  of  the  ridge,  out  in  ridges  may  practicallv  be  done  for  the 

Moreover,  if,  during  the  first  year  that  the  land  cost  of,  perhaps,  one  extra  ploughing, 

is  laid  out,  there  may  be  a  little  too  much  fall  There  remains,  then,  the  question  over  what 

from  the  ridge  to  the  farrow  in  one  place,  or  area  and  to  what  crops  to  apply  the  sewage: 

rather  too  little  in  another,  owing  to  the  shift-  and,  clearly,  the  area  on  which  it  is  applied 

ing  of  the  land  to  fill  up  hollows  and  level  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  crops 

rises  in  the  length  of  the  ridge,  this  irregularity  selected.    One  important  crop  must  always  be 

will  be  diminished  every  time  that  the  land  is  grass ;  because  this  is  the  only  crop  that  ift  al- 

worked,  and  so,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ways  on  the  ground,  and  always  more  or  less 

will  gradually  disappear.    Last  year  I  laid  out  in  a  growing  condition.    It  is  the  only  crop, 

a  small  experimented  field,  of  some  nine  acres,  therefore,  to  which  sewi^e  can  be  applied 

on  this  system,  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  more  or  less  usefully  on  all  days  in  the  year ; 

as  the  point  to  which  alone  I  could  bring  the  and,  wherever  any  large  quantity  of  sewage  is 

sewage  was  slightly  lower  than  most  other  to  be  disposed  of,  there  is  always  a  population 

f>arts  of  the  field ;  and  although  there  was  very  to  consume  grass,  whether  in  the  form  of 
ittle  difference  of  level  in  any  part,  yet  such  meat,  or  of  dairy  produce,  or  of  horse-labor, 
difference  as  there  was,  was  against  me.  The  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  sewage  of 
field  was  also  irregularly "  shaped,  one  of  its  any  town  can,  therefore,  always  be  nsed  in  the 
sides  being  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  production  of  grass,  without  any  danger  of 
opposite  side,  and  one  of  its  corner  angles  very  overstocking  the  market.  The  experience  that 
acute,  and  another  very  obtuse ;  but,  as  I  ran  we  have  had,  both  at  the  Lodge  Farm,  in  the 
my  lands  so  as  to  abat  upon  or  tail  off  on  the  occupation  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Com- 
side  between  these  two  angles,  this  difficulty  pany,  and  on  my  own  experimental  field, 
vanished ;  for,  of  course,  it  did  not  the  least  shows  that  sewage  is  equally  applicable  to 
signify  whether  the  end  of  each  land  was  cereal  crops  as  to  grass,  green  crops,  and  vege- 
square  or  not.  I  also  laid  out  the  lands  of  tables ;  but^  no  doubt,  a  greater  return  per 
slightly- varying  breadths  and  of  an  increasing  acre  can  be  obtained  by  the  production  of  the 
slope,  beginning  with  a  very  flat  land  and  latter,  because  a  greater  quantity  of  sewage 
rising  to  very  steep  one — the  last  land  having  can  be  utilized  by  them  than  by  cereals,  and, 
a  fall  of  1  inlO  from  the  ridge  to  the  furrow,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
The  most  convenient  size  of  land  is  40  feet  or  sewage  should  be  applied  to  either  grass,  green 
45  feet  wide  from  furrow  to  furrow,  with  a  crops,  or  market-garden  vegetables.  But,  in 
slope  of  1  in  20  from  furrow  to  ridge.  The  a  case  where  sewage  is  carried  to  a  consider- 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  work  in  laying  able  distance  from  a  town,  into  a  purely  farm- 
out  lands  in  this  way  is,  after  any  small  amount  ing  district,  experience  proves  that  sewage  is 
of  cross-ploughing  or  fiUing-up  old  furrows,  quite  as  applicable  to  cereal  crops  as  to  any 
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other  dnring  tlie  periods  of  the  year  when  it  head  per  diem.    This  would  give  upward  of 

can  be  so  applied ;  and  in  the  early  spring,  be-  48  tons  of  sewage  per  head  in  the  course  of  a 

fore  the  summer  green  crops  are  sown,  prob-  year ;  so  that,  if  we  take  50  tons  as  an  easy 

ably  sewage  may  be  more  nsef\illy  applied  calculation  in  round  numbers  for  the  quantity 

to  winter  wheat  and  oats  than  to  any  thing  of  sewage  per  head  flowing  out  of  any  town, 

else.    The  third  crop  of  wheat,  on  the  same  we  shaU  not  be  very  far  wrong.    In  this  way 

land,  the  third  year  running,  can  now  be  seen  5,000  tons  would  represent  the  sewage  of  100 

growing,  and  apparently  very  healthy,  upon  a  persons;  so  that,  as  the  sewage  of  100  persons 

poor  gravel  at  the  Lodge  Farm ;  and  this  re-  is  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  properly 

suit  has  been  obtained  exclusively  by  the  use  utilized  by  a  crop  of  Italian  rye- grass,  and  as 

of  sewage,  and  of  a  surprisingly  small  quan-  the  rye-grass  can  be  grown  only  once  in  two 

tity.    Last  year  there  was  a  very  fair  crop  in-  years,  we  should  get  fifty  persons  per  acre  as 

deed  of  5^  quarters  to  the  acre,  and  the  sew-  the  maximum  proportion  of  population  which 

age  applied  was  only  about  500  tons — equal,  is  at  all  safe  to  apply.    But,  of  course,  it  never 

in  round  numbers,  at  a  penny  a  ton,  to  about  would  suit  the  convenience  of  any  farmer  to 

a  couple  of  guineas ;  and,  the  first  year  that  we  grow  nothing  but  a  never-ending  see-saw  of 

tried  sewage  upon  wheat,'  it  was  put  to  one  Italian  rye-grasS  and  potatoes. 

portioD  of  the  same  field  which  looked  partic-  With  regard  to  other  crops,  we  have  grown 

nlarly  bad.    Two  portions  of  this  field  were  62 1-  tons  of  mangold-wurzel  per  acre  at  the 

carefully  measured,  and  one  was  left  as  it  was.  Lodge  Farm  from  the  application  of  1,100  tons 

and  the  other  was  se waged  with  about  the  ofsewagetolandwhichwas  completely  worked 

same  quantity  of  sewage  as  mentioned  before,  out  by  white  crops.    Now,  1,100  tons  would  be 

The  result  was  very  remarkable.    The  unsew-  equal,  according  to  the  same  rough  calculation, 

aged  portion  gave  8  loads  of  straw  to  the  acre,  to  the  sewage  of  only  22  persons  per  acre, 

and  8  quarters  5  bushels  of  grain ;  the  se  waged  When  I  talk  of  70  tons  per  acre  as  a  weight 

portion  gave,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  of  mangold  which  ought  to  be  obtained  every 

a  large  increase  of  straw,  4i  loads  to  the  acre,  season  by  the  use  of  sewage,  it  is  not  such  an 

or  50  per  cent,  of  Increase ;  and  the  figures  of  unreasonable  thing  as  it  at  first  appears.    And 

the  groin  were  still  more  satisfactory,  being  if  we  apply  2,000  tons  per  acre  to  a  crop  of 

inverted — ^namely,  5  quarters  and  8  bushels  to  mangold,  it  would  be  equivalent  roughly  to 

the  acre.  one  acre  for  every  40  persons ;  and  my  own 

We  should  now  consider  the  quantity  of  opinion  is,  that  some  such  nroportion  should 

sewage  per  acre  which  may  be  usefully  applied  be  the  very  minimum  of  land  which  should  be 

to  crops  of  grass,  roots,  and  vegetables,  to  laid  out  for  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of 

which  the  main  bulk  of  the  sewage  must  any  town.    And  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 

filways  be  applied.    With  regard  to  grass,  I  advantage,  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  farmer, 

have  frequently  had  controversies  with  various  if  an  increased  area  were  put  under,  at  all 

persons,  including  some  well-known  agricul-  events,  the  possibility  of  irrigation ;  for,  how 

tarists,  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  grass  to  which  often  would  not  the  farmer,  if  his  land  were 

to  apply  sewage,  and  also  as  to  the  proper  laid  out  for  it,  be  only  too  glad  to  give  an 

time  of  sowing  the  proper  quantity  of  sewage  occasional  dressing  to  a  crop  of  wheat  that 

to  be  applied,  and  the  result  to  be  looked  for.  looked  sickly  after  the  March  storms,  to  a  crop 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  sewage  can  of  turnips  that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  from 

be  beneficially  applied   to   ordinary  natural  the  fly,  or  even  to  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  a  dry 

grasses  year  after  year,  and  they  cite  the  summer? 

Craigentinny  meadows  at  Edinburgh  as  an  ex-  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  money 
ample ;  and  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  value  of  town  sewage.  When  used  for  market- 
notice  where  I  myself  have  been  quoted  as  garden  vegetables  its  value  is  exceptionally 
supporting  this  notion ;  but  it  is  an  idea  which  great,  as  the  vegetables  produced  are  of  the 
I  am  altogether  opposed  to.  The  water  and  finest  possible  quality;  being  grown  with 
manure,  which  together  compose  sewage,  stim-  maximum  rapidity,  on  which  the  quality  of 
ulate  the  growth  of  aU  the  hardier  and  ranker  vegetables  specially  depends.  Now,  it  is  well 
kinds  of  natural  grasses  to  such  an  extent  that  known  that  market-gardeners  apply  from  £10 
in  the  course  of  time  they  choke  and  kill  out  to  £20  worth  of  solid  manure  to  the  acre, 
all  the  finer  kinds,  and  the  grass  becomes  the  around  London,  at  all  events ;  while,  to  pro- 
rank,  nasty  stuff  that  we  see  at  Craigentinny.  duce  the  finest  crops  of  cabbages,  caulifiowers, 

Many  persons  imagine  that  sewage  cannot  or  celery,  only  takes  from  500  to  1.000  tons  of 

be  applied  to  any  crop  without  positive  uyury,  sewage,  according  to  the  particular  species  of 

dnring  hard  frosts  or  snow ;  but  this  is  not  the  seed  used,  and  the  particular  age  at  which  it  is 

case.    The  sewage  is  always  above  the  freez-  desired  to  send  the  crop  to  market.    Taking, 

ing-point,  and  more  so  than  ordinary  running  then,  the  highest  of  these  quantities,  or  1,000 

water.    The  actual  contact  with  the  sewage  tons  as  equal  to  the  lowest  value  for  a  gai'den 

must,  therefore,  be  beneficial  to  the  plants  in  dressing  of  ordinary  manure,  or  £10  an  acre, 

protecting  them  from  cold.  we  should  have  a  total  value  of  2,400  pence 

The  water  supply  of  London,  as  proved  by  for  1,000  tons  of  sewage,  or  nearly  2ia.  per 

the  official  returns,  exceeds  thirty  gallons  per  ton ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
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is  at  all  beyond  what  a  market-gardener  could  SMITH,  Toulmik,  an  eminent  En^^Liah  pnb- 
afford  to  pay,  having  regard  to  the  superior  Heist,  constitutional  lawyer,  and  ScandinaTiaB 
result  which  he  obtains.  And  it  is  somewhat  scholar,  bom  in  BirminghanL,  May  29,  1816; 
curious  that  this  value  does  not  differ  very  died  at  Lancing,  Sussex,  England,  April  28, 
considerably  from  the  only  reliable  valuation  1869.  He  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  vid  kon- 
tbat  was  ever  made  of  the  chemical  ingredients  orable  family  of  Birmingham,  his  ancestors 
in  town  sewage.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  having  been  for  five  hundred  years  property- 
have  always  taken  Id.  a  ton  as  the  standard  holders  in  that  town.  His  father  was  an  active 
price  at  which  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Com-  educational  reformer  and  writer.  The  family 
pany  should  sell  the  sewage  to  the  farmer ;  were  Dissenters.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  received 
and  a  very  few  rough  calculations  will  show  a  very  thorough  education  in  the  excelletit 
that  this  is  a  very  safe  estimate  indeed.  schools  of  Birmingham,  and,  possessing  ex- 

To  take  the  case  of  Italian  rye-grass.    We  traordiuary  abilities  and  application,  early  dis- 

have  seen  that  90  to  100  tons  of  grass  ought  tinguished  himself.    In  1835,  when  but  nine- 

to  be  grown  from  6,000  tons  of  sewage  in  the  teen  years  of  age,  he  prepared  an  elaborate 

course  of  one  entire  growing  season.    Now,  **  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language,"  and  in 

5,000  tons  at  Id.  are  equal  to  £20  IGs.  8d.,  to  1886  published  '^  A  Popular  View  of  the  Prog- 

whioh  we  must  add,  say  £4  an  acre  for  rent  ress  of  Philosophy  among  the  Ancients."     At 

and  taxes ;  £1  an  aero  for  application  of  sew-  an  early  age  he  had  commenced  the  study  of 

age,  interest  on  improvement  expenditure,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  literatmre,  history, 

other  small  items ;  the  mowing  of  ten  crops*  a  and  politics,  and,  at  the  age  of  twoity-three 

year  by  machine  (for  which  I  may  mention  the  or  four,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 

rye-grassisparticularlysuitable)at3s.,  £110s. ;  Scandinavian  scholars  in  Great  Britain.    In 

carting  100  tons  to  the  homestead  at  6d.,  £2  1837,  Mr.  Smith  sailed  for  the  United  States, 

10s. ;  or  a  total  of  £29  16s.  8d. — say,  £30.  where  he  remiuned  five  years.    During  his 

If  we  take  such  a  crop  as  mangold- wurzel  residence  there,  he  published  a  volume  of  great 

and  apply  2,000  tons  at  Id.,  we  have  a  charge  labor  and  research,  but  one  which  has  made 

for  sewage  of  £8  6s.  8d.  per  acre ;  taking  the  his  name  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 

same  figures  of  £4  for  rent  and  taxes,  and  £1  **  On  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  North- 

for  application  of  sewage,  etc.,  80s.  for  culti-  men  in  the  Tenth  Century."    The  work  was 

vation,  10s.  for  seed,  10s.  for  hoeing,  and  70s.  accompanied  by  maps  and  plates,  and  haa,  ever 

for  harvesting  70  tons  of  roots,  we  have  a  since  its  publication,  in  1839,  been  conddered 

total  charge  of  £19  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  and  taking  the  standard  authority  on  that  subject.    The 

the  same  price  of  15s.  per  ton  for  the  value  of  most  eminent  American  historians  have  quoted 

the  food  obtained,  we  have  a  total  yield  of  £52  it,  and  it  was  the  ground  of  his  election  as  a 

10s.  per  acre,  or  a  net  balance  to  the  farmer  of  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  of  North- 

£33  8s.  4d.;  and,  as  we  have  produced  621  tons  ern  Antiquaries,  at   Copenhagen,  a  well-de- 

of  mangold  at  the  Lodge  Farm  from  1,100  tons  served  tribute  to  his  ability  and  carefulness  of 

of  sewage,  it  is  not  going  too  far  in  reckoning  research.    On  his  return  to  Europe,  Le  de- 

upon  70  tons  of  mangold  from  2,000  tons  of  voted  himself  very  sedulously  to  the  study  of 

sewage.  constitutional  and  Old  Saxon  law,  and  became 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  am  dealing  with  an  acknowledged  master  of  both.  He  was 
the  sewage  of  a  great  city,  and  not  of  a  small  not  called  to  the  bar  till  1849,  but  the  same 
town ;  but  though  the  rainfall  is  less  in  Lon*  year  published  a  treatise,  in  which,  wiUi  great 
don  in  proportion  to  the  population,  yet  the  leammg  and  power,  he  demonstrated  that 
water  supply  is  greater,  and  the  two  together  "  Government  by  Commissions  was  ille^  and 
give  75  or  80  tons  of  sewage  per  head  per  an-  pernicious,"  and  a  few  months  later,  in  his 
num,  instead  of  50 ;  so  if  this  diluted  sewage  ^^  Parallels  between  the  Constitution  and  Con- 
is  of  the  value  I  have  described,  surely  a  sew-  stitutional  History  of  England  and  Hungary," 
age  equal  to  only  50  tons  per  head  per  annum  enlightened  the  nation  concerning  tlie  political 
cannot  be  worth  less.  K'ow,  50  tons  at  Id.  are  history  of  the  Magyars,  and  evoked  an  earnest 
equal  to  48.  2d. ;  at  2d.  8s.  4d. ;  and  at  2i<l.  sympathy  for  the  great  Hungarian  leader.  In 
10s.  5d. ;  so  that  as  the  urban  population  of  1854,  as  the  result  of  long  and  patient  study 
England!,  living  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  research,  he  published  his  great  work, 
and  upward,  exceeds  ten  millions,  and  as  almost  **  The  Parish :  its  Obligations  and  Powers,  its 
all  these  towns  are  duly  polluting  the  rivers  Officers  and  their  Duties,"  a  masterly  treatise 
in  conformity  with  the  '^  Towns  Improvement  on  the  whole  history  of  organization  and  de- 
Act,  1847,"  they  are  propagating  scarlet  fever  velopment  of  the  parish,  from  the  earliest 
and  typhus  at  a  direct  cost  to  the  towns  of  Saxon  records  to  the  present  time.  This  work, 
£5,000,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  indirect  which  has  passed  through  several  editioms 
loss  to  the  land  and  to  the  working-classes ;  so  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  history 
that  we  may  reckon  the  loss  to  the  country  in  of  local  self-government,  and  of  the  foun- 
gold  exported  to  pay  for  foreign  manure,  grain,  dations  of  English  liberty.  In  1855  he  pre- 
beef,  mutton,  hides,  wool,  bacon,  butter,  and  pared  a  treatise  of  great  practical  value,  '^The 
cheese,  at  not  less  than  £15,000,000  sterling  Law  of  Nuisances  and  Sewerage  Works."  In 
annually.  1859  he  published  "  The  Right  Holding  of  the 
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Coroner's  Court,"  in  which  he  traced  the  his-  case  may  be ; "  and,  to  insure  the  enforcement 

lory  of  this  ancient  institution.     For  eight  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  Congress,  a  bill  was 

years  he  conducted  The  ParliafMnt<i/ry  E&-  passed  proyiding  as  follows : 

membranur^  a  periodical  which  was  not  mere-  SKcnoir  1.  That  from  and  after  the  pwaage  of  this 

Ij  a  record  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  a  bill  it  shall  not  be  lawiVil  for  oommon  carriers  or  any 

hand-book  of  "  bills  *'  in  progress  and  of  votes  P"^y  or  Daities  engaged  in  any  business,  calling,  or 

recorded,  but,  by  its  learned  annotations,  iUud-  P''"'''*'     •  ^5  ^^"'^  ^'^  of  which  a  license  or  cliar- 

4.^^4.^A  \^^*P ^\\         ««»-^  »««vu»«*v«o,      ~7  ter  IS  required  by  law,  municipal,  State,  Federal,  or 

trated  practically  present  legislaUon  by  past  otherwise,  to  disbrimiiate  between  perions  on  ac- 

Farliamentary  action.    Its  essays  and  notes  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  shall 

were  singularly  able  treatises  on  Parliamentary  make  U^fUl  application  for  the  benefit  of  such  busi- 

praotice  and  English  law,  the  growth  of  pub-  »^«"'  <»P^/>  o'  P2"«it.  .     ...       .  ,, . 

t5«  ^r^;^;^*.  Arx  «*«iL4>  y««<.^;^».  ^*^r.w:^  i^*S^^  Sko.  2.  Any  party  so  discriminating  shall  be  con- 

hc  opinion  on  great  questions  of  pubhc  mterest^  .i^ered  as  having  violated  this  act,  Sid,  upon  con- 

etc.    He  was  also  a  very  learned  antiauanan,  yiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  &ss  than 

and  from  childhood  strongly  attached  to  his  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less 

native  town  of  Birmingham.     He  had  pub-  th«i  six  months. 


had  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  600  ^vi,  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
years),  and  had  nearly  completed,  at  the  time  *^  »<^*  »"  ^^^^^  repealed, 
of  his  death,  a  *^  History  of  English  Guilds,*'  a  During  the  session  the  criminal  law  of  the 
work  of  immense  labor,  for  the  Early  English  State  was  amended  by  abolishing  capital  pun- 
Text  Society.  He  had  alsogathered  and  largely  ishment,  except  in  cases  of  wilful  murder, 
annotated  the  materials  for  a  History  of  Bir-  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  rape  ana 
mingham.  He  had  found  time,  in  his  busy  arson,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
life,  for  the  cultivation  of  physical  science,  and  life,  or  for  a  period  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
was  a  skilful  geologist  and  mineralogist.  making  the  penalty  of  manslaughter  and  bur- 
60UTH  CAROLINA.  Since  the  adoption  glary  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
of  the  new  State  constitution,  in  the  year  thirty  years.  The  bill  passed  for  the  reor- 
1866,  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  South  Caro-  ganization  and  government  of  the  militia  pro- 
lina  have  been  directed  toward  securing  vides  for  Uie  enrolment  of  *^all  able-bodied 
order  and  prosperity  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  male  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
State,  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  forty-five  years,  residing  in  this  State,  and  not 
through  well-directed  legislation,  in  improving  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.'^ 
and  perfecting  the  State  government.  The  The  power  to  appoint  officers  is  held  by  the 
condition  of  public  affairs,  consequent  upon  Governor  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  State  govern-  the  Militia.  The  organized  militia  is  to  be 
ment,  suggested  subjects  of  an  important  known  as  the  **  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
nature  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Legisla-  South  Carolina,"  and  the  formation  of  any 
tare.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  other  military  organization  in  the  State  is  pro- 
constitution,  fixing  the  4th  Monday  of  Novem-  hibited.  By  another  bill,  intended  to  "  remain  in 
ber,  in  each  year,  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  fuU  force  and  effect  until  the  militia  of  the  State 
of  the  Legidature,  that  body  was  convened  at  is  organized  and  ready  for  service,"  the  Exeou- 
Colambia  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  con-  tive  was  authorized  to  enlist,  arm,  and  equip 
tinued  in  session  until  the  24th  of  March,  1869,  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  or  more  if 
when  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Novem-  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  quell  any  disturb- 
ber.  The  previous  election  h^  given  to  tJbe  ance,  and  arrest  the  guilty  parties,  **  when  in 
colored  members  a  mcgority  in  the  General  any  county  in  this  State  it  shall  become  im- 
Assembly,  since  they  held  76  of  the  124  seats  possible,  from  any  cause,  to  enforce  the  laws 
in  the  House,  and  0  of  the  88  in  the  Sen-  and  keep  the  peace  by  the  ordinary  civil  pro- 
ate.     Of  the  white  members  there  were  14  cess." 

Democrats  in  the  House  and  7  in  Uie  Senate.  Many  contracts  between  citizens  were  made 
With  this  balance  of  power  in  the  Legislature,  in  South  Carolina  daring  the  late  war,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Confede]:ate  States  were 
State  were  not  overlooked.  The  ratification  used  as  a  basis  of  value.  As  there  were  great 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  these  notes  dur- 
of  the  United  States  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  ing  the  war  and  after  its  close,  payments  of 
18  to  1  In  the  Senate,  and  88, to  3  in  the  debts  and  obligations  were  sought  to  be  en- 
House;  the  law  regulating  the  manner  of  forced  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  TJnited 
drawing  jurors  was  so  amended  that,  on  the  States ;  much  confusion  existed  as  to  the  prop- 
completed  list  of  jurors,  "the  number  of  names  per  equivalent  in  lawfiil  money  for  such  Con- 
of  white  voters  shidl  bear  to  the  number  of  federate  notes.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
names  of  colored  voters,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  for  the  Legislature  to  settle  this  question  by 
same  proportion  as  the  whole  number  of  white  some  specific  enactment.  By  the  act  passed 
voters  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  colored  for  this  purpose,  the  value  of  these  notes  was 
voters  in  the  township,  city,  or  county,  as  the  fixed  for  each   month,  from  January,  1861, 
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when  '^one  dollar  of  lawful  money  was  equal  than  that  growing  oat  of  the  election  facm- 

to  one  dollar  and  five  cents  of  Confederate  nicipal  officers  in  the  citj  of  Charkstoa,  Mi 

States  notes,"  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1865,  when  on  the  10th  of  November,  1868.    Undff  \hi 

"one  dollar  of  lawM  money  was  equal  to  provisions  of  a  law  passed  at  the  specbl  sessca 

$833.83  of  Confederate  States  notes ;"  and  it  of  the  Legislature,  in  September  oi  that  Tes, 

was  provided  "that  the  value  of  all  debts  and .  it  became  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  iJder- 

obligations,  whether  under  seal,  created  or  men,  in  case  of  an  election  in  an  incorponte': 

contracte<l  in  Confederate  States  notes,  or  with  city,  to  publish  the  whole  number  of  votes  (^ 

reference  to  Confederate  States  notes  as  a  for  each  candidate,  and  declare  the  elecdaiiof 

basis  of  value,  issued  by  the  so-called  Con-  those  receiving  the  highest  number.    Intliis 

federate  States  Government,  or  in  or  by  any  case  it  was  ascertained  that  Gilbert  PSUsbarr. 

bills,  bonds,  or   notes  assimilated    or   made  the  Republican  candidate  for  major,  and  tii« 

equivalent    in    value   to  Confederate   States  Republican  candidates  for  aldermen,  had  ti- 

notes,  by  any  law  or  custom  of  trade,  during  ceived  the  largest  number  of  votes,  and  wen 

the  years  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  therefore  elected.    But,  in  compliance  with  tLe 

shall  be  determined  by  the  value  of  said  Con-  protest  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  against  the 

federate  States  notes  in  the  lawful  money  of  validity  of  the  election,  on  the  ground  of  al- 

the  United  States  at  the  time  such  debts  or  leged  irregularities  in  its  conduct,  the  major 

obligations  were  created  or  contracted."  and  aldermen  refused  to  publish  the  retims 

The  sentiments  of  the  Republicans  of  South  as  made  by  the  managers  of  the  election,  or  to 

Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  political  character  declare  the  election  of  the  snooeasfhl  candi- 

of  the  men  appointed  to  office  in  the  State,  dates.    The  Board  of  Aldermen,  after  making 

were  expressed  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions  an  investigation,  in  which  it  appeared  that  tbe 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  members  of  alleged  irregularities  were  merely  technical, 

the  Legislature,  held  before  the  adjournment  and  did  not  affect  the  result,  declared  the  dec- 

of  that  body.    Representations  had  been  re-  tion  void.    The  aid  of  the  Supreme  Coort  was 

ceived  from  Washington  that  the  Representa-  now  sought,  to  compel  the  existing  anthoritie 

tives  from  South  Carolina  were  about  to  urge  to  declare  the  election  as  required  by  law,  and 

upon  the  President  the  appointment  of  certain  for  this  purpose  an  alternative  writ  of  mn- 

persons  to  office  in  the  State,  who  were  and  damns  was  issued.    In  answer  to  this  writ,  a 

nad  been  open  enemies  to  the  State  govern-  return  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Aldenne^ 

ment  and  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  in  which  they  certified  that  the  election  had 

A  meeting  was    at    once   called,    at  which  been  contested,  and  that,  after  an  exanunatioa 

speeches  were  made  by  many  prominent  mem-  of  the  returns,  they  had  declared  the  election 

bersof  the  Legislature,  both  white  and  colored,  void,  on  the  ground  of  certain  irregnlanties. 

remonstrating  against  the  proposed  distribution  The  court  having  decided  that  the  Board  ot 

of  Federal  offices  in  the  State,  and  the  follow-  Aldermen  had  no  authority  thus  to  declare  the 

ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  election  void,  held  the  return  to  be  insofficient, 

Sesolvedj  That  we,  the  Eepublicaa  members  of  the  and  issued  an  order  commanding  them  to  de- 
Legislature,  representing  a  large  majority  of  the  clare  the  election,  as  required  by  law,  m 

Fo^tfllL^^i  w  ^-^  '^Z^^\^^  "^^""^^  °^  S^??*^  make  return  thereof  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
sentatives  m  Waahmgton  that  no  person  shall  be  ap-  .,  ^  o^.,  ^^^  ^^  !««««•«►  i  qaq  TIia  Board  Ot 
pointed  to  office  in  the  civil  aerVioe  of  the  Unitid  the  20th  day  of  January,  1869.  J-'^^^L 
States,  in  this  State,  who  is  not  knotni  to  have  been,  Aldermen  obeyed  this  peremptory  omer  uj 
and  now  is,  the  true  and  tried  friend  of  liberty,  a  free  publicly  declaring  that  the  Bepublican  can- 
ballot,  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  didates  had  received  the  largest  number  of 
SiS''?Sd'S;^S'1SSl^'rnT',flJJ^o^L-  votes,  withont  admittiag,  however.  tbat_theT 


tion  of  the  United  State  Congress,  and  the  mainte-  their  offices, 
nance  of  the  present  State  government,  ahall  not  be        ^s  it  would  have  required  not  less  than* 

allowed  to  hold  office  and  control  the  Federal  patron-  ^^„^  4.^  ««„^v  «  fl«„i   «^:„^«.ATif  nf  the  dm- 

age  in  this  Sute  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who,  in  the  ^^^5  *.<>  ^f^^ch  a  find  adjustment  ot  m  u^ 

dark  hours  of  the  past,  have  been  true  to  the  princi-  culty  m  the  courts,  the  matter  W^s  w>  v 

gles  which  are  the  foundation-stones  of  the  present  brought  before  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  torou^ 

tate  government,  .to  wit :  a  free  ballot,  equal  and  a  Senator  from  Charleston,  who  introduced 

lf^T'?ti^fSStlh}!^Yj?L^^^^^^  ^h  f!?h?!  into  the  Senate  a  "Bill  to  confirm  and  decbw 


ments  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Conffress.  sequently  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

Basoloed,  That,  in  consideration  of  these  things,  a  ^   .             ,  ,      ,      „                ,  «    —  ^f  Repr^ 

special  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  mem-  BeUwatied  by  the  Senate  and  Bou»o  01  ^j^^^ 

hers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representotives,  te  sentatives  of  the  State  of  South  Carolw^»    j^^^. 

draft  a  suitable  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  pd  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  "i"  * 

of  the  sense  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  this  State,  ity  of  the  same :                           ,  , .  .«  thadtrof 

and  to  forward  the  same  to  our  Senators  and  Repre-  ^  Sbctiok  1.  That  the  election  held  inine    .  ^ 

sentatives  at  Washington.  Charleston  on  the  10th  day  of  NoteinDer. 

XT            i.'                 -J             J.       ■.           f      'L  1868,  for  the  several  offices  of  mayor  ana  w<«s , 

No  question  oocuDied  a  greater  share  Of  pub.  of  siid  city,  the  insult  of  which  hw^eenf^ecl^^^^ 

lie  attention  in  the  State  dunng  the  past  year  the  acting  Board  of  Aldermen  of  aaid  cityj  w,  ^ 
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the  same  is  hereby,  oonflnnod  and  decUred  vaUd,  to  Legislature.    The  statute  is  unambiguous,  its 

"^^  ?^^°?-*°lsP?''?!?!IS  "  ^  -ll^u"?®  J"^^  ,^f.®°  language  explicit;  the  law  has  spoken,  and  it 

conducted  in  stnct  flcoordanoe  with  the  technicalities  v         ^*          •       «,  *-!»«  «."  "€»  D^/vn-^u,  «»ii^  lu 

and  provisions  of  existing  kws.  Decomes  my  imperative  duty  so  to  decide."  In 
Seo.  a.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  consequence  of  this  decision,  no  iurther  oppo- 
act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  acting  mayor  and  al-  sition  was  manifested,  and,  on  the  Sd  of  May, 
dermen  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  demand,  to  turn  Mayor  Pillsbury,  and  the  aldermen  elect,  as- 
over  an  the  property,  books,  and  papers  pertaimng  gruied  control  of  the  citv  irovemment 
to  their  several  respective  offices,  to  the  persons  de-  ^"ISt**  ^'^°»^™  ^^  wie  city  government, 
clared  by  them  to  have  received,  on  the  10th  day  of  ^'^^  relations  between  laborers  and  em- 
Koveml>er,  a.  1>.  1866,  the  largest  number  of  votes  ployers  have  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  die- 
for  the  several  offices  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  said  cussion  during  the  past  year,  as  being  closely 

w/eiS? aiJd  JSSS^We  SffiJIs  "^^"^  ^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^®^  ^^®^  ^^^^  *^®  industrial  reconstruction  of  the 

Sec.  8.  That?or  ewh^and  every  day»8  detention  or  ?***?•   ^  ^"^^^  proportion  of  the  laborers,  being 

holdiiu^  of  the  office  of  mayor  or  alderman  of  the  freedmen  employed  upon  farms  and  plantations, 

city  01  Charleston,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  have  had  occasion  to  complain  oi  the  unjust 

act,  the  person  or  persons  so  offen^ng  shaU  be  sub-  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  planters  in 

lect  to  a  penalty  of  flftv  dollars,  the  said  penalty  to  contraota  for  labor   and  of  the  iTisnffiriPn<*v  of 

be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  by  the  person  or  f^^^^acis  lor  laDor,  ana  oi  tne  insumciency  ol 

persons  agjpieved  and  kept  out  of  office  thereby.  "^®  wages,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  prompt 

Sec.  4.  Anylaws  continuing  in  office  persons  elected  collection.   Another  alleged  cause  of  complaint 

or  appointed  to  office  previous  to,  or  during,  or  under  has  been  the  obstacles  encountered  by  thrifty 

the^late  provisional  go vernm^o^outhC^  laborers  in  their  efforts  to  purchase  land  in 

held^no?to  apply'to  or  <inLue  ^offlce^Se'present  P^J^®^«  commensurate  with  their  Ihnited  means, 
acting  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  citv  of  Charleston.  ^^  consequence  of  these  grievances,  a  State 
but  as  to  them  said  laws  shall  be  held  to  be  null  and  Labor  Convention,  composed  chiefly  of  colored 
void.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  delegates,  was  held  in  tide  latter  part  of  No- 
aot  are  hereby  repealed.  '  yember  at  Columbia,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
This  measure  elicited  a  protracted  and  ani-  obtain  from  the  General  Assembly  then  in  ses- 
mated  discussion  in  both  branches  of  the  Gen*  sion  the  legislation  necessary  to  protect  the 
eral  Assembly.  Its  opponents  contended  that  laborer  from  the  alleged  rapacity  and  dis- 
the  settlement  of  the  question  belonged  to  the  honesty  of  his  employer.  In  a  memorial  pre- 
judicial department  of  the  government,  and  was  sented  to  the  Le^slature,  the  position  and  the 
not  a  subject  for  legislative  action;  while  on  wants  of  the  agn cultural  laboring-class  of  the 
the  other  hand  many  precedents  were  cited  to  State  were  defined,  and  a  redress  of  their 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  ^^  upon  grievances  asked  in  the  following  terms : 
the  principle  that  the  law-making  power  has  a  We  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  provide  by 
right  to  dispense  with  the  compliance  with  the  statute : 
formalities  or  requirements  of  its  own  acts."  ^'  T^at  the  claim  of  the  agricultural  laborer  for 

The  bm  ha^ng  become  a  law  on  the  1st  of  JS^I^lrhf^LTrn^  rha^tLf p'JSfti^^o^r  XV^? 

March,  the  refusal  of  the  actmg  mayor  and  »aid  hmd  shall  not  seU  or  alienate  the  same,  untU 

aldermen   to    surrender   possession   of  their  such  claim  is  satisfied, 

offices  rendered  it  necessary  again  to  appeal  to  *•  That  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  discreet  and 

the  courts.    Accordingly  the  claimants  sought  ^^J^^  P®^^^  ^^  ®*^>  *^^^*y.^^°  ^^i  ^®  designated 

♦«  ^v*^: •         i-'iv       JB        «~» ^   ^z  6   "  as  "  commissioner  of  contracts."    Such  persons  shall 

to  obtam  possession  ot  the  offices  and  papers  te  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  attesting 

by  means  of  a  writ  of  mandamus,  which,  how-  all  contracts  between  tne  planter  and  laborer,  ana 

ever,  being  decided  by  the  court  not  to  be  the  shall  act  as  advisory  counsel  of  the  laborer  upon  all 


by  the  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  and  the  names  of  planters  and  laborers  who  ma^r 
of  the  candidates  who  had  received  the  highest  violated  their  contracts,  all  of  which  shall  be  laid  be- 
number  of  votes.  In  rendering  this  decision,  fo^e^the  General  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of 
T«,iJl  n^^^^lll  -^•^  urru  ^  ^  V  "^^*™r»  each  session  thereof,  and  shall  bo  pubhshed  for  gen- 
Judge  Carpenter  said:  "The  act  of  March  1,  end  information. 

1869,  does  not  amend  the  charter.     It  makes  8.  That  the  suits  of  all  classes  of  laborers  and  em- 

an  election  regular  and  valid  which  was  before  ploy&  for  wages  due  them  shall  have  precedence  on 

irregular  and  defective.  The  State  government  ^%  ^^^?l''1*'^i?^^^'^»  J?''  *"  ?*i!^  civil  suits, 

hnrl   oAr«a4ifi^4-x^/i    /*A«f<»;n   ^/^^rv««<i   i*n   »^i:f:^«i  and  shall  be  heard  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  after 

had  constituted  certain  persons  its  pohtical  the  declaration  of  the  phiintiflf  in  the  same  shall  have 

agents  to  conduct  the  election;  they  conducted  i>een  filed. 

it  in  an  irregular  and  illegal  manner.   l*he  con-  4.  That  the  Governor  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint, 

ditions  upon  which  it  should  have  been  held  ^  ^^<^^  county,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 

btate ;  the  same  powers  might  have  neglected  ^Jy  jj^^g  .  f^r  ^presentation  on  the  juries,  a  privi- 

to  require  the  performance  of  those  conditions  lege  which  is  practically  denied  them  in  the  rural 

before  the  election,  had  a  right  to  waive  them  districts,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  system, 

afterward,  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  6.  .pjt,  when  lands  are  sold  under  execution,  the. 

dill  TnoVa  u  tr«ii/i  t^r^A  i^/»oi      tKa  «^r.«r  a  J  <%i^n  shcnff  shall  dividc  them,  ss  ucarly  aspTttcticable,  iHto 

TaA^^^t      ^^*^^,.^^  ^^«^\     ^^^  power  con  ^^^^  ^^^  exceeding  fifty  acres  ciih,  iln  order  thi^t  the 

ceded,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  gmall  capitalists  mav  be  enabled  to  purchase, 

measure,  are  considerations  exclusively  for  the  We  b^eve  that  this  measure  will  greatly  &cilitate 
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the  acquisition  of  Und  by  tlie  landless,  and  that  it  can        The  importance  of  improving  the  extensive 

be  rendered  legally  practicable  bv  providing  that  the  tracts  of  swamp-lands  by  a  thorough  system  of 

decree  of  sale,  in  each  case,  ahaU  declare  that  only  ^rainaffe  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thought- 

BO  much  of  the  debtor's  land,  or  the  subdivisions  «  ,  ^^  .     .7   ^  ;"*   nn.!:«^  ^\JLa^ 

thereof,  shall  be  sold  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  ^^  men  m  the  State.    These  lands  are  chiefly 

the  judgment.  situated  along  the  coast,  and  m  th^ir  present 

6.  That  all  due-bills  given  by  planters  to  laborers  condition  are  not  only  nnprodnctive  and 
shall  specify  in  terms  the  special^  consideration  for  Worthless,  but,  by  their  pestQential  exhak- 
whioh  the  same  shall  have  been  given,  and  shall  be  ..  ^„  ««Jwi^«  +Tk«  «^:«*«rv«f  /1««44-/n««'  i^«%;ni^«KU 
transferable,  at  the  option  of  tht  holier,  and  shall  tions,  render  the  adjacent  territory  Tunnhabit- 
operate  as  a  lien  upon  the  crop  and  land  whenever  able  for  a  considerable  portion  oi  tne  year. 
such  duckbill  is  given,  in  lieu  of  payment  for  agricul-  Yet,  on  account  of  the  great  fertUity  of  the 
tural  labor. ,     *  ,  ,    ,        ,  ^  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  their  im- 

7.  That  mne  hours  shall  be  a  lawfijl  day's  work  for  ppoyement  and  tillage  would  contribute  Lu-gelr 
all  mechanics  and  kborera  engaged  in  manufactures  F'^^^^imoui;  i»u«  i/iixajs^  Vll-  ^^  ♦v^  a^.^^.^  ^«j 
or  in  any  business  requiring  slEiired  labor.  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  and 

8.  Abolish  all  taxes  on  sales  of  cotton  and  rice,  by  render  this  extensive  region  a  Lavonte  one  for 
either  State  or  municipal  authorities.  habitation.    The  great  value  of  this  improve- 

Your  memorialists  are  satisfied  that  the  enactment  mgnt  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 

of  the  laws  herein  prayed  for  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  t  ««;«!«♦«»«  Tx«>  nrv«A*T«/^»  Q/,^ff  in  k;..  i«cf  om 

the  agricultural  laborelrs,  and  wUl  greatly  tend  to  ad-  Legislature  by  Governor  Scott  m  his  last  an- 

vance  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  entire  State.  Hoal  message  to  that  body. 

ThU  action  on  the  part  of  the  laboring-class       Th®  public  schools  of  South  CaroliM  are 

was  not  without  its  effect;  for  a  biU  was  ^^^«?o'!Lf «  ^J^^^^^  ?^  ^^®^a^??°^^  ^"  ^lu 

promptly  introduced  into  the  House,  with  fair  ^^  1«8;819  children  m  the  State  between  the 

prospects  of  becoming  a  law,  embodying  the  ««?»  ^^  ^  f?;?  1?  years,  of  whom  68,108  are 

main  points  of  the  memorial.  ^^*«  and  100,711  colored    Yet,  of  this  aggre- 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  fate  number  only  16  418  (8,265  white  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81,  1869,  were  ^'J^?  colored)  attend  the  public  schools.  The 
$2,084,911.44;  the  total  expenditures  amount-  7^^[%  number  of  public  schools  mtiie  Stote 
ed  to  $2,099,345.44,  of  which  the  sum  of  «  881»  ^  ^l"«h  478  white  and  60  colored 
$995,978.24  was  paid  on  account  of  floating  tejwhers  are  employed.  Of  the  white  tochers, 
debt^  and  expenses  incurred  prior  to  the  405  are  from  the  Southern  States  and  78  from 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus  reducing  the  the  Northern;  of  the  colored  teachers,  44 are 
actual  cost  of  the  State  government  for  this  ^f^^  ^^  6  females.  Of  the  whole  number 
year  te  $1,108,872.20.  Deducting  from  this  of  teachers,  266  are  males  and  2 <3  females, 
sum  the  amount  of  disbursements  ($69,119.80)  ^  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
made  in  fitting  up  the  new  State-house,  and  avorable  condition.  Additional  aocommodar 
in  taking  the  census,  there  remains  as  the  ^^^^  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  apph- 
ordmary  current  expenses  of  the  State  govern-  5^<^-  ,  The  establishment  of  a  separate  insfa- 
ment  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,034,262.40.  t°^\^J*  }^^  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  recomm^ed, 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  ^  ^^^\^  condition  requires  a  different  treat- 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $11,851.07.  The  ^^^^  from  that  of  lunatics.  The  number  of 
funded  debt  of  the  State  is  $6,183,849.17,  boar-  Patients  under  treatment  m  the  asylum  dunng 
ing  an  annual  interest  of  $338,698.86.  Of  this  the  year  wm  298,  of  whom  64  were  discharged, 
debt,  the  sum  of  $304,448.89  falls  due  in  June  leavmg  234  m  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the 
of  1870.  The  total  amount  of  assets  held  by  the  y^^-  ^^  ^®  ^^  discharged,  47  had  been  en- 
State  is  $2,764,660.  The  taxes  paid  into  the  ^^^^7  «"red.  The  number  admitted  dunng 
State  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  *"*  y®*""  ^^  ^^»  ^^  whom  48  were  males  and 
to  $1,028,696.98 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  ^  females.  Of  the  total  number  admitted, 
was  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  for  the  in-  ?7  were  cases  of  more  than  one  year's  stand- 
temal  revenue,  the  sum  of  $2,622,690.68.  J??,  and  were  regarded  as  chronic;  13  were 

The  Land  OommUsion,  established  in  1868  ^ipts  or  imbeciles,  and  14  were   epdepUc. 

by  the  LegUlature  for  the  purpose  of  purchas-  ^^^^  ^  **i?  dose  of  the  war  the  number  of 

ing  lands  to  be  sold  in  smaU  parcels,  on  favora-  «<>J?,''^  paUents  did  not  exceed  5  in  any  year ; 

ble  terras,  to  meet  the  wants  of  purchasers  of  Yr^^      «^  *r!l?  ^^'  7,^^  .  ?  number  admit- 

limited  means,  has  been  productive  of  much  ted  was  29.    The  receipts  mtotiie  Treasurr 

good  to  the  State.    Forty-five  thousand  acres  ^^^^  ***?.  7^^  amounted  to  $48,244.65,  and 

of  land  have  already  been  purchased  m  the  "le  expenditures  were  $48,899.66. 

several  counties,  which  is  now  in  process  of  .   Th«  highest  number  of  convicts  in  the  pai- 

survey  and  division  into  tracts  of  a  size  adapt-  »tentiary  m  1869  was  606,  of  whom  301  were 

ed  to  the  means  of  purchasers.    The  following  received  dunng  the  year.    The  number  dis- 

teble  shows  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lands  charged  during  ^le  year  <m  expiration  of  sea- 

of  the  State  and  their  valuation:  t^^ce  was  61:  8  died;  16  escaped,  and  136 

No.  of  Mm.         vdiM.    ~  were  pardoned ;  leavmg  296  m  confinement  at 

Arable  or  plough  lands....     2,490,445     $23,670,756  the  end  of  the  year.    The  number  of  pardons 

Meadow  and  pasture  lands     2,019,106         7,802,275  granted  is  unusually  large ;  but  in  most  eases 

'^^ih-i^':'!!^.":'!   n,m,m      4^,SS9,m  tbeywe^e  granted  a  few  days  before  the  ex- 

^     '  ^     *  piration  of  the  sentences,  m  order  to  preserve 

Total 16,484,962    $173,362,054  tho  civil  rights  of  those  pardoned.     The  ex- 
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peuditores  of  the  rear  were  |e],622.GO;  the 
amonnt  of  work  performed  by  convicts,  as  esti- 
mated at  coDtract  price,  and  of  materiala  and 
Stores  on  hand,  $93,675, fl9,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $32,153.19  to  the  credit  of  the  iustitntion. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  State  since  1860,  the  eitent 
of  which,  owing  to  the  changes  wrought 
within  that  period,  baa  not  been  accnratelj 
determined.  The  ssseMed  valaation  of  the 
real  property  in  1B60  was  J199, 772,684,  and 
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1869  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  property 
was  tl2S,lTO,060,  while  the  personal  property 
was  valued  at  $38,828,410. 

Tlie  number  and  assessed  value  of  live-stock 
in  the  State  in  1869,  as  compared  with  the 
naraber  and  value  in  1860,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  statement: 
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PnrmiBnt  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
in  March,  1699,  an  euumeratitHi  of  the  inhabit- 
onta  of  South  Carolina  was  made  during  the 
year,  which  presented  the  following  results; 
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A  comparison  of  the  results  above  given 
shows  a  decrease  of  16,427  is  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  State  since  1860,  and  26,183  m  the 
colored,  making  a  total  decrease  in  the  popn- 
lation  of  43,609.  The  decrease  in  the  white 
population  has  been  five  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  in  the  colored  six  and  a  third  per  cent. 

SPAIN'.  Throughout  the  year  1869  the  coun- 
try was  under  a  Provisjoual  Oovemment.  On 
the  18th  of  Jane,  1869,  Ifarshal  F.  Serrano  y 
Domingnee,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  was  appointed 
Regent,  and  formed  the  following  mmistry: 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War, 
Captuu-Oeneral  J.  Prim,  Count  de  Reus,  Mar< 
quis  de  los  Castellejoe;  Minister  of  Btat&  M, 
Silrela;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Rniz  Zonlla; 
Minister  of  finances,  C.  Ardanas;  Minister 
of  the  Navy,  Counter-Admiral  J.  B.  Topete; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  P,  M.  Sagasta;  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  J.  de  Echegaray ;  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  M.  Becerra. 

The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands,  is  196,607  square  miles; 
the  population,  in  1B64,  was  16,802,626.  The 
population  of  the  colonies,  in  1869,  was  as 
follows: 

Ahkbica.— Cnba  and  dependendM  (18^ l.SW.BIl 

Faito  KI»aaddepaiid«icleB  (1864)..     S1SJBH 

AaiA  IHS  OcuNici 4,S48.4B» 

AtdicA.— The  Onbiea  Iiluida B.tM 


The  budget  of  1869-'70  estimat«s  the  n 
at  314,118,800  escndos  (1  e8oudo=48  cents); 
the  expenditures,  at  298,708,491  escndos ;  deficit, 
84,594,691  escndos.  The  pnhlio  debt  on  Maroh 
1, 1869,  amounted  to  2,661,000,000  escudos. 

The  army,  according  to  a  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  amounted,  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  to  80,000  men.  The  fleet  is  to  consist  of  7 
iron-clad  A'igates,  5  large  screw-steamers,  9 
smaller  icrew-steamers,  8  side-wheel  steamers, 
S  transports,  2  sailing-vessels,  2  eohool-veasels. 
For  the  protection  of  the  coast,  there  are  to 
be  employed  8  gunboats,  and  84  sailing-vessels. 

The  bloody  conflict  between  the  republicans 
of  Malaga  and  the  troops  of  the  Government, 
which  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  year 
1868,  was  quelled,  after  severe  fighting,  on  Jan- 
nary  2,  1669.  The  Insurgents  having  reftised 
the  summons  of  General  0.  de  Kodas  to  sur- 
render, the  latter,  supported  by  the  ehlps-of- 
war,  after  a  prolonged  fight  took  possession  of 
dl  their  positions,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  They  lost  400  killed  and  wounded,  and 
more  than  600  taken  prisoners.  The  conflicts 
between  the  republicans  and  the  Government 
gave  new  confidence  to  the  partisans  of  the 
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dethroned  dynaaty.  The  priests  especially  The  moment  has  now  arrived  for  me  to  address 
avowed  themselves  Bourbonists  ahnost  to  yoi^Senoree  Senators  and  l>eputie8  of  the  leghim^ 
tki\7VfM\M.  w«ii*«^*  w  *^v  w  Cortes  of  the  kinffdon[i,  the  entire  nation,  impaseible 
a  man.  There  were  papers,  like  the  Stglo,  ^i^j^^g^^  of  such  a  griat  offence;  the  h^areea  of  Pe* 
the  Bsperanta,  the  mtandarte,  and  the  Fensor  i^yo  and  of  Samt  Ferdinand  cannot  longer  assist  at 
mierUo Espahol^  which  never madea mystery  of  such  a  spectacle  without  raisins  her  voice  in  protest, 
their  hopes  and  desires,  which  advocated  the  Therefore,  let  it  be  known  by  aU: 
caoBc  of  the  throne  as  mdis«>lably  connected  ^  vr^^  SSl'T ^?S  Sit?^°SS 
With  that  of  the  altar,  and  which  fongbt  its  ^^^^  ^^y  transpire ;  I  intend  to  retain  my  rights  in- 
battles  with  a  recklessness  commensurate  tact,  or  which  those,  who  pretend  to  be  invested 
with  their  ability.  The  Epoca  advocated  the  with  powers  which  naught  but  the  demon  of  dark- 
cause  of  the  banished  dynasty  under  the  thin-  ness  who  directo  their  acts,  could  have  grantod^ya 

...               c             i."^     1      1*4.       T>^ v^«  not  been  able  to  dispossess  me.    It  is  universally 

nest  disguise  of  respect  for  legality.   Bourbon-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  meanitSey  have  brought  the  unfor- 

ism,    in    short,    was    militant    and    rampant  tunate  Spsin  to  her  present  painful  posttion.  Thanks 

throughout    Spain — a  foe  sufficiently  to    be  to  a  tumultuous  cry  that  proclaimed  a  universal  and 

dreaded,  even  without  reliance  on  the  aid  of  sovereign  will,  thev  have  been  enabled  to  replace  the 

native  and  foreign  plotters  from  abroad.  supreme  power  of  the  King  united  to  that£  tiie 

iM»MTw  ouu  iviwigii  ^/ivcwvio  xjv***  avw<»^.     ^  Cortes,  the  most  anaent  and  legitimate  reprMenu- 

Sagasta,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  explained  tion  oJ-the  poUtical  right  in  Spain,  by  a  &eoiy  sa 

the  position  and  duty  of  the  Government  regard-  impracticable  as  it  is  deceitfhl  in  its  appeanuioe. 

ing  these  outbreaks,  by  a  circular,  in  which  he  ••»»•• 

says :  ^^  The  Government  has  no  intention  of  Were  it  not  for  the  injustice,  madness,  and  violence 

making  a  coup  ePStat,  or  of  disarming  the  citi-  that  reign  at  present,  you  would  see  me  among  you 

zen  militia.    The  pres<mtagitatbn  tends  ^^^  "'^u^iF^'shortenstheteJofpunl.hmenlifthe 

prevent  the  carrying  out  of  universal  suffrage  ^^^^  leaped  up  by  falsehoods,  rendered  blacker  by 

in  Spam,  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  calumny,  end  bv  being  dispersed,  and  if,  as  I  trust, 

definitive  constitution  of  the  country,  and  has,  I  should  be  recalled  by  those  who  errinj^lv  forced  me 

moreover,   the  effect  of  paralvzing  Spanish  cleave,  without  knowing  how  bitter  it  is  for  a  daugh- 

/..A^Sf      T'krv  r*rv«.A«^.»«T,4'    <»«r«»«.  rv?  ♦Ill  «inA  ter  of  kmgs  to  eat  the  bread  of  ezile,  to  cross  the 

credit.    The  Government,  aware  of  the  m^  threshold  Sf  a  stranger's  house,  to  quiJff  the  cup  of 

noBUvres  which  are  being  employed,  is  resolved  tears  and  bitterness,  if  at  last  truth,  sure  but  slow, 

to  preserve  intact  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  should  rekindle  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  with  which 

national   sovereignty,  and  to  mamtain  order  ni^  people  have  so  often  received  me,  and  which  my 

until  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  whose  de-  grieved  heart  now  more  reqmres  than  njy  ouI^m^ 

.  .       ..             .c  n           •*         1  J            i.  j^  '-^  pnde :  if  the  love  for  my  name,  which  I  do  not  for  a 

cision  It  respectfully  awaite,  and  does  not  desire  Sioment  doubt,  should  awaken  within  vou  and  inapire 

to  influence."                                                 ^  the  respect  by  the  shadow  of  whioh  alone  can  be  de- 

The  election  for  the  Cortes  closed  in  the  velopea,  in  a  monarchy  as  ancient  as  it  ia  Catholicu 

middle  of  January,  and  resulted  in  a  consider-  the  precious  fruits  of  peace,  wise  government,  and 

able  majority  for  the  monarchical  party.    The  t""^  admmistration,  the  fandamental  basis  of  public 

a  JM^  xuiyjvi.  *i,j  *vi  vusj  tuvum  vuiv/tu  ^ot  vj .     a   v  happmcss,  then,  Spaniards,  in  your  midst  I  will  only 

nation  exercised  its  nght  of  general  suffrage  teir  m  mmd  faithfulness  akd  rendered  aervicea. 

for  the  first  time,  and,  though  party  spirit  ran  In  the  mean  time^I  address  myself  to  you,  Sefiores 

very  high,  and  certain  cla.<tses  were  deeply  in-  Senators  and  Deputies  of  the  legitimate  Cortes  of  the 

censed  at  the  duplicity  of  the  Government,  the  kingdom,  and  honorable  men  of  rfl  pwtijji.,  in  order 

rvi«..^*;^«  «.»»<.^wi  /«^-  «,:«.k  ^««Av«*  ««^^«      Tu«.  that  you  may  well  understand,  and,  by  all  the  avul- 

election  passed  over  with  perfect  order.    The  ^^^^  i^^^^  (^                   ^^  kiown  my  protest, 

assassination  of  the  Governor  of  Burgos,  while  which  must  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  relieve 

making  a  new  inventory  of  the  archives  of  the  me  of  the  serious  re8iK>nsibility  nowj^nding  over 

cathedral,  by  some  f       "                -  .   .    ,.  , 
citement,    and,    at 

against  the  apostolic  

visional  Government  to  issue,  on  January  28th,  sentimentaVH^wUnesses  mine,  imid  Imows  that  if  the 

an  address  to  the  nation.    The  Archbishop  of  public  good,  the  security  of  the  Prince  of  AstariasL 

Bureos  was  arrested  and  riven  over  to  the  *nd  other  elevated  considerations  did  not  withhold 

««c*^;i«.  ^f  4.ivo.  *»:i:4.»«*.  ^Ja  7^..ni«  ♦"k^  un^  my  conscience,  I  could  encirele  my  brow  with  the 

custody  of  the  military;  and  Zorilla,  the  Mm-  ^,J^„.  ^^  .^»  ^^  ^^^^  knowledge  God  knows 

ister  01  instruction,  ordered  that  the  archives  that  hitherto  I  have  only  encountered  thorns,  and  if 

of  all  convents  and  religious  edifices  should  be  some  laurels  have  fallen  whose  offshoots  oaa  yield 

seized  some  fruit,  those  I  reserve  all  for  my  son,  or  rather 

The  ex-Qaeen,  Isabella,  atiU  indulging  the  &  iw^^^oCd  lie  S^Sttwith  tt.^  ^S^ 

hope  to  be  restored  to  her  throne,  published,  ^f  g  mother.                                                    ^^ 

February  12th,  the  following  protest :  Let  us,  therefore,  all  unito  together  to  remedy  the 

-,  .,    a      '  i  \T  A'  general  confusion,  and  let  each  in  his  centre  of  action 

To  th€  Spanuh  N<a%on  :  do  his  utmost,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  prevent  the 

The  Cortes,  illegally  convoked  and  elected  to  a  laws  from  bein?  trodden  under  foot,  the  tbetertn^  of 

groat  extent  by  violent  and  criminal  measures,  are  evil  passions,  the  disappearance  of  legitimato  nght, 

about  to  meet  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  four  am-  the  overthrowing  of  the  temples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in 

bitious  men,  who,  by  reducing  the  army,  and  even  short,  let  us  not  oe  reproadied  with  the  act  of 


enlisting  criminals  in  their  cause,  have  succeeded  by  mitting  to  our  grandchildren  that  religion  inherited 

means  of  terror  in  substituting  their  cowardly  and  so  pure  from  our  fathers,  in  a  state  of  pro&nity  and 

fatal  tyranny  for  the  constitution  to  which  they  most-  contempt.  ISABELLA, 

ly  all  swore  fidelity,  to  the  religion,  laws,  habits,  and        rru^-!       i.'i.       xn_x  .j  -ni. 

customs  oftheir  country,  that  they  have  overthrown,        1  he  Constituent  Uortes  organized  on  *eb- 

and  which  they  are  daily  destroymg.  ruary  13th.    Bivero  was  elected  President  on 
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the  20th  of  February,  hj  167  votes  against  47  them  the  country  could  not  do  without  an  army 

given    to  Orense.      Serrano,  Prim,   Sagasta,  of  at  least  80,000  men,  a  new  levy  of  25,000 

Zorilla,  Topete,    Becerra,   and  Rivero,  were  men  was  ordered  for  the  army  on  March  24tb, 

elected  at  Madrid.    Espartero,  who  had  been  by  189  votes  against  48,  but  it  gave  rise  to 

elected  at  Saragossa,  declined  to  accept.    In  fresh  disturbances.    Barricades  were  erected 

the  sitting  of  February  22d,  Rivero  thanked  at  Xeres ;  Seville  and  other  towns  became 

the  deputies  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  agitated.    The  revolt  at  Xeres  was  promptly 

upon  him ;  and,  after  some  routine  business,  a  suppressed  by  the  troops,  who  attacked  the 

proposal  was  made  by  one  of  the  secretaries  barricades  buUt  by  the  revolutionists,  and  routed 

that  the  Cortes  should  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them.    They  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 

the  Provisional  Government,  and  intrust  Mar-  of  the  approach  of  darkness  to  evade  their 

shal  Serrano  with  the  executive  power,  and  pursuers.    On  Marchl  7th,  however,  the  revo- 

the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  Sefior  Martos  lutionists    again   showed   front,   but,  after  a 

strongly  supported   the   motion,  and    Sefior  fierce  struggle,  were  completely  defeated. 

Castellar  i^epublican)  opposed  it  in  a  long  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 

speech.     The  debate  to  which  tiie  proposal  Constitution  made  a  report  to  the  Cortes  on 

gave  rise  was  a  very  protracted  one.    Three  March  80th.    The  preamble  runs  thus :    ^^  The 

sittings  were  occupiea  by  it.    The  Repub-  Spanish  nation,  and  in  its  name  the  Cortes  Con- 

licans,  who  opposed  the  motion,  succeeded  stituentes  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  de- 

in  obtaining  62  votes — ^their  opponents,  180.  siring  to  establish  justice,  to  affiance  liberty 

At   last,  on   February  24th,  it  was   agreed  and  security,  and  to  develop  the  good  and  se- 

that  the  Provisional  Government  should  be  curity  of  so  many  as  live  in  Spain,  decree  and 

thanked,  and  that  Marshal  Serrano  should  be  sanction  the  following :  ^^ 

intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  minis-  Chapterl.,  oontainingthirty-oneartideB,  defines  the 

try.     On  the  foUowmg  day  the  marshal  made  rights  of  Spaniards,  individual  liberty,  inviolabUity  of 

a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  assumed  domicile  and  letters,  universal  suffrage,  liberty  of 

office  fi-om  patriotic  motives,  alone;  that,  had  speech  and  ofthe  press  right  of  assemblvass^^^^ 

««,v.o.»«A  «^aL^.  iv«««  ^^^fir.^.^  »^I«  i^:Z   v«  and  petition.    By  article  20  the  nation  obliges  itself  to 

supreme  power  been  conferred  upon  him,  he  n^^^Sdn  the  woihip  and  the  ministers  ofthe  Koman 

would  have  refused  to  exercise  it  j  and  that  his  Catholic  religion.  By  the  following  article  the  public 

desire  was  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Cham-  and  private  exercise  of  any  other  worship  is^aranteed 

ber,  having  the  minority  for  censor  and  the  *P  f^  foreigners  resident  in  Snain,  without  other 


vnoinfifir  -f^i*  inAt*^  limitations  than  the  universal  rules  of  morals  and  of 

m^oniy  lor  juage.  right.    By  article  22  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  Span- 

Ihe  strength  of  the  parties  represented  in  iards  profess  any  other  religion  than  the  Catholic,  all 

the  Cortes  was  as  follows :  129  Progressists,  the  dispositions  of  the  foregoing  para^ph  are  ap- 


80  Unionists,  18  Bepublicans,  5J4   Ultramon-  plicable  to  them.    The  right  of  establishing  schools 

tanes  and  Isabellists.  without  license  is  guaranteed  by  article  24.    In  the 

An«r^«»<.  ♦!>«  «<.»:.«»4.«  *^   4.V-.   ^^•^s.u^    ♦!,.«.  second  and  third  chapters  the  puolic  and  legislative 

Among  the  aspirants  to  the  royalty,   the  powers  are  defined ;  tL  Congress  to  be  composed  of 

l>nKe  de  Montpensier  was  m  the  begiDnmg  of  ©ne  deputy  at  least  to  each  40,000  souls  of  popula- 

1869  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tion,  elected  according  to  the  electoral  law ;  the  oepu- 

most  opposed.     In  the  Cortes  the  Republican  ty  to  be  a  Spaniard,  twenty-five  years  of  use,  and  in 

members  made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  ministry  Eff !!!;2"«?l'^!i"*^?;  .S^5?«  nf  T^^Vlt^JS  fiSn 

^     i,v  •     n       J               !-•     1         T  "x"        rri.  the  ezccutive  power,  the  relation  of  tne  Kmff  to  tne 

for  their  aUegedmonMxshioalprochvities,  They  gtate  bemg  stJted:  The  person  of  the  King  is  in- 

demanded  that  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  be  violable,  and  ho  is  not  subject  to  responsibility.  The 

divested  of  his  rank  of  Marshal  of  Spain,  and  ministers  are  responsible.    The  King  will  nominate 

accused  the  Provisional  Government  of  en-  ^^  ^^^7  dismiss  his  ministers.   The  power  to  exe- 

A^A-^^-mi-n^  4.0.  fl««%n»»i.a.  \.i-^  i-n4-^  ♦i^A  /iAn«»4-*«<  cutc  the  Uw  rcsidcs  lu  the  King,  and  nis  authority 

deavormg  to  smuggle  him  mto  the  country  ^^^^^^  ^  ^1  ^^^  conduces  to^publio  order  within 

for    the    purpose  of   placmg    him  upon  the  and  public  security  without  the  state.   The  King  dis- 

throne.    General  Prim  replied  that  the  Duke  poses  of  the  sea  and  laud  forces,  declares  war,  makes 

could  not  with  justice  be  deprived  of  his  title  and  ratifies  peace,  giving  afterward  documentary  ac- 

of  marshal.    Admiral  Topete,  the  Minister  of  <»«nt  to  the  Cortes.    Only  once  in  each  legislature 

It-     ?r    •        ^uujuax  xv^vi/^,  uu^  au.xutDi;^A  vx  ^jm  ^h^  gijig  Bugpcncl  the  Cortcs  without  the  couscnt 

the  Marine,  amid  great  excitement  declared  of  the  same.    In  any  case  the  Cortes  must  not  fail  to 

that  a   kingdom   with   Montpensier   on  the  be  reassembled  witnin  the  time  fixed  in  article  43. 

throne  was  preferable  to  a  republic.    Marshal  In  event  of  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  the  rojral  decree 

Serrano  made  a  calm  and  dignified  speech,  de-  will  necessarily  contain  the  convocation  of  new  ones 

r^^Airx^  *^^^  jy^^Tri^x^r^^i  nJvr^«« *».»,« 4^  A.^«»  ♦!*«  withlu  three  months.  Beyond  these  necessary  facul- 

fending  l^e  Provisional  Government  from  the  ^^  f^^  ^y^^  execution  of  the  hiws,  thero  belong  to 

attacks  of  the  Kepublicans,  asserting  the  sov-  the  Kine:    1.  Care  of  the  coining  of  money,  on 

ereign  authority  of- the  Cortes,  and  insisting  which  wUl  be  placed  his  bust  and  name.  2.  Appoint 

that  the  determination  of  a  form  of  govern-  to  civil  and  military  employs,  in  accordance  with  the 

ment  for.  Spain  and  the  choice  of  her  future  ^.y«-  J' ^'^''^^S.r^i^liT^inTa^^ 

1        i^ilviAj.     xT-/^       xji.       i.n_x  distinctions.    4.  Direct  the  diplomatic  and  commer- 

ruler  should  be  left  to  the  Constituent  Cortes  ^^j^  reHtions  with  other  powers.  6.  To  forgive  crimi- 

alone.     He  deprecated  the  violent  pressure  nals,  in  accordance  with  tiie  law,  save  what  belonp 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  Cortes  by  the  Repub-  relatively  to  the  ministers.  The  iing  will  need  to  be 

lican  party  as  impolitic  and  unfair.  authorized  by  a  special  law :   1.  To  iflienate,  cede,  or 

^The  Cortes  rejected  a  b^^  ^cH-ge^-^^^^^^                                          |;  To 

abolition  of  the  capitation  tax,  and  the  military  admit  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.    4.  To  ratify, 

conscription.  General  Prim  having  declared  to  treaties  of  alliance,  especially  of  commerce,  those 
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which  stipulate  for  Bubsidles  to  foreign  powen,  and  all  In  the  sitting  of  the  Constitnent  Cortes  cm 

those  which  individualhr  affect  Spaniards ;  in  no  c^  j£ay  12th,  the  discnsslon  on  the  draft  of  the 

rs/no*SS^^de^UnSftlS,rd7en?^^  Oonstitution   was   renewed.    Article  31    re- 

genoes.    6.  To  contract  matrimony  himself,  and  to  lating  to  the  circnmstancefl  under  wnicntne 

permit  it  to  he  contracted  hy  the  persons  who,  heing  oonstitntional  gaarantees  may  be  suspended, 

nis  suhjects,  have  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  -^as  adopted  by   96  rotes   against   56.     The 

^^lo^hf eiSStiv^^^^^^^  l^'lo'^''  Ste^feSSt^^of  ^^^^  rejected  a  proposition  of  Sellor  Orense 
^^g  rules  fo?th^"fVdllment  and  a??Ucation  oAhe  *?  ^^  »  clause  proclaiming  the  aboUtion  of 
lawspreviouB  to  the  requisites  the  same  supply;.  The  slavery  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Selior  Olo- 
dotation  of  the  King  will  be  fixed  at  the  oeginning  zaga  and  Admiral  Topete  said  that  both  the 
of  each  reign.  On  the  succession  to  the  crown  fChap-  Government  and  the  nation  wished  for  the 
terVOit«prop<Mwdthattheroyjdauthontvb^^  abolition  of  slavery,  but  that  it  must  not  be 
itaiy.  The  succession  to  the  throne  will  follow  the  •^""""^  ^'^  i»i»*w./,  vuv  luav  «•  >»•»«  uyc  »« 
regular  order  of  primogeniture,  always  preferring  the  effected  m  a  manner  prejudicial  to  established 
nearest  lines — ^in  the  same  line  always  preferring  the  interests.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
male  to  the  female,  and  in  the  same  sex  the  oldest  to  -vras  proposed  by  the  Republicans,  to  the  effect 
the  youngest.  Should  the  dynasty  which  is  c^ed  to  the  ^hat  aU  powers  emanate  from  the  nation,  and 
possession  ofthe  crown  become  extinct,  the  Cortes  will  ^n  ,^^il„  x^  „v««.  ^u^^  ^w^  At^4^,^^^^  l««^ 
proceed  to  a  new  choice,  as  may  best  suit  the  nation.  ^  I>ersons  to  whom  they  are  introfited  most 
When  the  King  dies,  the  new  Einff  will  swear  to  guard  be  elected  by  and  held  responsible  to  the  peo- 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  In  the  same  mode  pie,  which  was  agreed  to.  An  amendment 
and  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Cortes  may  decree  for  tendinir  to  the  establishment  of  a  federally 
the  first  occupant  of  the  throne  accordmg  to  the  Con-  nnhlift  wm  rp1<»MAi1  hv  1R«  uvMn^  Ad  A 
stitution.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  will  like  the  same  P«Wio  was  rejectea  by  IBS  against  «4.  A 
oaths  when  he  attains  eighteen  years  of  affe.  The  proposition  was  consequently  made  to  ereate  a 
Cortes  will  exclude  from  the  succession  those  per-  triennial  Directory,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
sons  who  may  be  incapable  of  governing,  or  who  Cortes.  Fearing  that  civil  war  was  imminent, 
may  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  loss  of  the  the  OortAA  wArA  rAndv  tn  nAf^Ant:  avaa  thA 
right  to  the  crown.  WheS  a  female  reigns,  her  hus-  J?®  ^VI???  Znt  ^LJ^  A^2^«IfL  ^T 
hMid  wiU  have  no  part  in  the  govenSnent  of  the  Proposition  for  a  regency,  Amradments  re- 
kingdom.  The  King  is  of  age  at  eighteen.  The  QUinng  the  King  to  be  a  native  of  Spam,  and 
first  articles  refer  totne  powers  exercised  by  minis-  that  he  be  elected  by  a  pUMscitum^  were  re- 
ters,  and  the  pubUo  forces  snd  taxes.  Ministers  not  jected.  The  Oortes  then  passed  the  monarchy 
P«™^"  o(«itherpfthe  Chambers  cannot  ta^^^  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and,  on  May  21st 
in  the  debates.  Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  the  ^*""*^^/'*  i,uw  x^v«ov.v«mv**,  «««,  v«  j«oj -6x0*, 
Lower  House,  and  wUl  be  judged  by  the  Senate,  hereditary  monarchy  was  adopted  by  214  votes 
Trial  by  jury  is  established  alike  for  political  and  or-  against  71.  On  this  occasion,  Castellar  made 
dinary  offences.  a  great  effort  in  favor  of  establishing  a  repub- 

The  document  was  signed  by  Salustiano  de  lie,  eloquently  referring  to  the  example  of  the 

Olozaga,  President,  and   the    Committee  of  United  States,  and  praising  tbeir  form  of  gov- 

Thirteen.  The  ministry,  on  finding  the  chances  emment  with  enthusiasm.    His  declarations 

of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  to  the  throne  very  were  responded  to  by  great  agitation  in  Barce- 

doubtful,  applied  in  April  to  Don  Fernando,  lona  and  Saragossa  in  favor  of  a  republic.    On 

ex-Regent  of  Portugal,  but  be  refused  the  oflfer  May  10th  the  Government  approved  the  bill 

of  the  Spanish  crown.  establishing  religions   liberty,  by   156  vot^ 

On  April  19th,  the  Minister  of  Finances  pre-  against  81,  in  consequence  of  which  vote  the 

sented  his  budget.    He  estimates  the  receipts  Ultramontane  members,  except  one,  dedared 

at  2,141,000,000  reales,  of  which  478,000,000  their  resignation.    On  June  Ist  the  Oonsti- 

are  derived  from  taxes  upon  landed  property,  tuent  Cortes  adopted  the  new  Constitution  by 

120,000,000  from  taxes  upon  articles  of  com->  a  vote  of  214  against  66.    After  the  vote  was 

merce,and46,000,000  from  the  succession  duty,  declared,  Sefior  Figueras,  amid  much  enthu- 

The  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  are  to  be  siasm,  announced  that  the  Republicans,  though 

abolished  in  1870,  and  various  modifications  opposed  to  those  clauses  of  the  Gonstitnticn 

will  be  made  in  the  tariff.    He  proposed  to  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 

effect  a  reform  in  the  system  of  prohibitory  monarchy,  would  support  them.    The  motion 

duties,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  by  gradually  made  by  the  Republicans,  that  the  standing 

reducing  sach  duties.    He  recommends  that  army  in  Spain  be  reduced  from  86,000  to  25,000, 

the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  be  fixed  by  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  178  against  58. 

law  at  600,000,000  reales.  The  Constitution  was  promulgated  with  great 

The  discussion  of  the  Constitution  began  pomp  on  June  6th.  The  members  of  the  Ex- 
April  6th.  In  the  debate  on  April  22d,  the  ecutive  Council  of  the  nation,  together  with 
clausesgranting  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  the  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  went  out  of  ^e 
freedom  of  public  meeting  were  adopted,  after  Chambers  to  a  platform  which  bad  been  erected 
an  amendment  empowering  the  authorities  to  in  front  of  the  halls  of  Congress.  After  the 
inspect  the  contents  of  newspapers  before  deputies  had  taken  their  allotted  places  and 
publication  had  been  suspended.  A  bill  of  silence  was  obtained  the  secretary  commenced 
amnesty  was  passed  by  the  Cortes  on  May  1st.  to  read  the  Constitution,  which  was  received 

On  May  6th  a  Carlist  conspiracy  was  dis-  with  loud  cheers  by  the  great  mass  of  peo- 

cpvered  at  Barcelona.    Its  discovery  led  to  pie  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand.    On  their 

the  arrest  of  thirty-six  persons,  among  whom  return  to  the  Chambers  the  deputies  took  the 

there  were  several  superior  officers.  oath  to  protect  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
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TThen  the  deputies  were  retiring,  a  tmnnlt  cations  could  be  laid  against  generals  and  offi- 
broke  ont,  consequent  on  the^  utterance  of  cers  refusing  to  support  the  Oonstitution,  but 
hisses  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  crowd,  he,  as  Min&ter  of  n  ar,  would  remore  them 
The  disturbance  increased  in  spite  of  the  efforts  from  employ,  and  the  GoTemment  would  re- 
ef the  troops  to  put  down  the  demonstration,  serve  the  right  to  strike  them  off  the  rolls. 
The  trouble  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  The  Minister  Sagasta,  in  reply  to  a  question 
military  governor  of  the  city  appeared,  and  of  figneras  respectmg  the  Governor  of  Tarra- 
with  great  presence  of  mind  rushed  in  among  gona  prohibiting  a  repubHcan  meeting,  said 
the  foremost  of  the  rioters,  shouting,  "  Viva  that  republican  meetings  in  which  were  used 
la  S6beran\a  Naeional!^^  This  changed  the  banners  with  mottoes  against  monarchy  would 
sentiments  of  the  mob,  and  the  crowd  took  be  prohibited,  as  also  ^'  Vita$ !  "  in  favor  of 
up  the  cry  and  joined  in  loud  cheers.  Two  the  republic,  as  being  subversive  of  and  con- 
men,  however,  were  killed  in  the  disturbance,  trary  to  the  Oonstitution.  Figueras  replied 
and  a  good  many  persons  were  seriously  in-  that  the  Republicans  would  sustain  the  rights 
jured.  The  deputies  subsequently  returned  to  gained  by  the  revolution,  cost  what  it  might, 
the  platform,  when  the  troops  outside  the  build-  Prim  demanded  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
ing,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men,  Figneras  replied  that  he  meant  within  legal 
filed  past  in  marching  order.  Great  enthusiasm  grounds,  for  to  appeal  to  force  while  they  re- 
was  manifested  by  the  spectators  who  con-  mained  was  a  crime,  but  when  they  became 
gregated  in  the  streets.  None  of  the  Republi-  useless,  and  individual  rights  were  attacked, 
can  members,  it  was  noticed,  participated  in  mutilated,  or  prohibited,  it  was  not  only  a 
the  ceremonies.  A  salute  of  fifty  guns  was  right  but  a  duty.  In  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes 
fired  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  fireworks  were  on  July  16th,  the  proposal  to  prorogue  the 
discharged  in  the  evening  in  prominent  places  session  until  October  was  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  city,  and  a  great  banquet  was  given,  to.  The  Oortes  thereupon  nominated  a  per- 
which  was  attended  by  the  notables  of  Madrid,  manent  commission  of  eight  members,  in  which 
FuUy  one  hundred  thousand  people  from  the  all  the  different  political  factions  were  repre- 
country  poured  into  the  city  and  participated  sented. 
in  the  demonstration  during  the  day.  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Prim  and 

The  Rct)ublicans  did,  however,  not  fail  to  Serrano  was  discoTered.  Arrests  were  made 
^ve  vent  to  their  disappointment  and  opposi-  at  Madrid,  Yalladolid,  Barcdona,  and  Cordova ; 
tion  to  the  new  Constitution.  Thus,  on  June  and  Don  Carlos  left  Paris  for  the  Spanish  fron- 
10th,  a  great  demonstration  was  held  in  Cor-  tier.  On  July  24th  martial  law  was  set  in 
do vl^  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  as  force  in  reference  to  conspirators  against  the 
protests  against  a  return  to  the  monarchical  public  tranquillity.  On  the  same  day  an  en- 
system  of  government.  Deputies  from  all  the  gagement  occurred  near  Ciudad  Real,  between 
southern  provinces  were  present.  Speeches  a  band  of  five  or  six  hundred  Carlists  under 
of  a  revolutionary  character  were  made.  The  Sarabuge  and  troops  under  Commandant  For- 
stands  from  which  the  speakers  addressed  the  maseti.  The  Carlists  were  defeated  and  dis- 
crowds  were  profusely  decorated  wi^  the  persed,  many  having  been  killed  and  wounded. 
American  and  Spanish  fiags,  which  were  en-  Don  Carlos  then  ordered  a  cessation,  for  the 
twined.  Loud  cheers  were  given  for  the  present,  of  a  movement  in  his  behalf.  The 
United  States  and  President  Grant.  It  is  esti-  people  seemed  to  become  gradually  more  and 
mated  that  there  were  over  fifty  thousand  per-  more  satisfied  with  the  new  order  and  the 
sons  present.  Government.  However,  the  real  state  of  things 

The  army,  judges,  and  magistrates  through-  was  unsatisfactory,  not  merely  to  the  party  of 
out  the  country,  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  reaction,  but  to  many  Spaniards  of  good  posi- 
Constitution.  The  debates  upon  the  regency  tion,  who  were  by  no  means  ill-disposed 
question,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  elect-  toward  the  Government ;  and  the  Captain- 
''  ing  A  king,  terminated  in  the  conferring  of  this  €kneral  of  Madrid,  General^  Izquierdo,  ad- 
dignity  on  Marshal  Serrano,  on  June  15th,  by  dressed  a  long  communication  to  Serrano 
193  votes  against  45.  The  ceremony  of  his  and  Prim,  in  which  he  made  the  following 
swearing-in  took  place  June  18th.  The  motion,  striking  declaration :  '^  I  took  part  in  the  revo- 
bronght  in  by  the  Republicans  in  the  Cortes,  oi:  lution  in  September  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
expressinff  displeasure  at  the  arrival  of  the  morality,  law,  and  Justice,^  succeed  to  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  in  Spain,  was  rejected  former  abuses.  The  revolution  has  now  been 
by  118  against  67.  accomplished  ten  months,  but  my  hopes  have 

GenerS  Pezuela  (Count  Cheste)  was  one  been  aeceived,  and  greater  abuses,  extensive 

of  the  leading  agitators  in  behalf  of  a  restora-  immorality,  and  deplorable  anarchy,  prevail — 

tion  of  the  Bourbons,  who  was  arrested  to  be  disorders  to  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

banidied  to  the  Canary  Islands.  to  put  an  end.    The  Constitution  having  pro- 

The  opposition  of  the  Republicans  did  not  clamied  the  monarchy,  it  is  indispensably  re- 
relax.  There  was  a  stormy  scene  in  the  Cortes  quisite  that  a  sovereign  should  be  chosen 
on  June  ITth  between  the  ministers  and  the  without  loss  of  time.  If  the  Government  does 
Republicans.  General  Prim,  replying  to  a  not  shortly  consider  this  question,  I  shall 
question  from  General  Herrad,  said  no  prose-  abandon  all  illusion  as  to  the  consolidation  of 
Vol.  zz.— 41.   a 
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the  revolation,  and  shall  defiuitivelj  retire  into  protested  against  this  order,  and  refnsed  to  dis- 

private  life."  arm  their  battalions.    Thej  erected  barricsdeg. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  Oonnoil  of  Mm-  and  took  possession  of  the  pablio  buildings  ia 

isters,  and  created  a  profound  impression  as  an  the  iMrroTiaiuement  of  Carmen.    After  bdng 

unmistakable  indication  of  the  undercurrent  legally  summoned  to  disperse,  they  were  ac- 

of  feeling  and  opinion  in  Spain.    To  add  to  tacked  by  the  troops,  who  destroyed  the  bam- 

this  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  difficulties  cades,  and  completely  defeated  the  insorgentfli 

were  increasing  in  Cuba;  the  accounts  re-  Order  was  restored,  and  numerous  prisonen 

ceived  from  thence  were  uniform  as  to  the  bad  were  taken  and  placed  on  board  me  ships 

prospects  of  tiie  Spaniards.     The  execution  in  the  harbor.    There  were  many  killed  and 

of  General  Primes  order,  that  all  rebels  cap-  wounded. 

tured  with,  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  shot  On  September  28,  the  Council  of  Hinisten, 

without  any  kind  of  trial,  created  a  very  bad  under  the  presidency  of  the  Regent,  agreed  to 

impression.    The  revolt  in  favor  of  Don  OarlosL  propose  to  the  Cortes  the  Duke  of  Genoa  as  & 

which  was  considered  abandoned,  was  kindled  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.    His  fanulj, 

afresh.    A  band  of  four  hundred  men  invaded  in  reply  to  the  Spanish  Ck>vemment,  declared 

Catalonia,  other  armed  bodies  showed  them-  that  the  prince  would  only  accept  the  crovo 

selves  in  Valencia  and  the  mountains  of  To-  of  Spun  if  the  Cortes  elected  him  by  a  mt- 

ledo.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  jority  of  two-thirds.    King  Luiz  of  Portngil 

perfected  an  organization  and   published   a  addressed  the  following  characteristic  letter 

manifesto  favoring  a  federative  republic  for  the  to  the  Duke  de  Soul6  relative  to  the  Spssush 

entire  Peninsula.   The  affairs  became  more  per-  throne: 

plexing  than  ever.    The  '*  provisional "  condi-  Palaob  or  Matsa,  SepUmbtr  87, 1M9. 

tion  of  things  continued  wmch  had  begun  since  ^^  dsab  Duxx  :  Oboerving  thai  certain  joarmls 

the  flight  of  the  ex-Queen.    No  step  was  taken  g®"^*  ^  affirming  that  in  oonsequcnoBof  oombiM. 

towarS  any  definite  settlement    Besides  this,  ^ons  made  m  Pans  I  am  about  to  abdicte  the  at>« 
the  Cuban  difficulty  was 
The  idea  of  selling  the  \& 

States,  if  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  given  certain  oonsifltency,  and  that  resolutions  of  Booh  piv- 

up.     The  prospect  of  the  insurgents  being  rty  and  ao  foreign  to  my  ideas  are  attrijjiit^ 

*^ *.  ^j  K:  ItT^TT^l  J  a  A   ""'"o^"'*'   "«j"b  I  request  yon,  my  dear  Duke,  to  oontimdiot  thai  stite- 

recognized  by  the  United  States  was  becommg  ment  as  proiptly  as  possible.    If  Providenoe  hai 

bnghter,  and  Spanish  pnde  threatened  to  drive  reserved  days  of  painAU  trials  for  Poztogal,  I  o»- 

the  Government  into  war  at  any  risk.    Gen-  fidentlv  hope  that  with  the  love  of  the  eonntiy,  and 

eral  Prim  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  ^^^  ™  "^<f  ~  ^^^^  ^^!^^  ^^^^  "^  ^ 
/^f  *hA  i7KnTiA>i  /^Ti  Qanf^m^A*  1  A*>»  i*«*  i¥  AiA  thTone,  I  Shall  bo  able  to  resist  these  temole  evento- 
of  the  French  on  September  16th,  but  it  did  ^^es.'  Honored  in  being  at  the  head  of  yanr  nation, 
not  seem  to  result  in  any  thmg  beyond  advice,  i  shall  know  how  to  accomplish  the  datiM  whick  • 
The  chances  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  regard  for  our  institutions  and  devotednesa  to  nr 
king  of  Portugal  and  his  father  the  ex-Regent  ©oimtiy  impose  upon  me.  Bom  a  Portuguese,  I  desn 
ofPortngal,  having  become  apparently  hopeless,  to  <^«  ^^^e  same.  Your  affectionate  LuiZ. 
the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  for  the  vacant  Formidable  republican  bands  concentrated 
throne  was  favorably  entertained  in  Spaio.  But  in  Catalonia,  and  compelled  the  Government  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  candidate  send  troops  against  th«n.  The  critical  sUte  of 
forthe  throne  imparted  more  and  more  strength  affieiirs  inauced  General  Prim,  as  president  <^ 
to  the  idea  of  prolonging  the  Provisional  Grov-  the  Council  of  Mmisters,  to  dedare  in  the  Oot- 
emment  for  three  years.  Influential  members  tes  on  October  2d  as  follows: 
of  aU  parties  were  in  favor  of  it.  Even  the  r  u  with  pain  that  I  have  to  drew  the  attention  of 
Repubfioans  were  not  opposed  to  it,  as  they  the  Cortes  to  the  state  of  pertobSon  whS^re^ 
would  thereby  gam  time  for  carrymg  out  their  in  the  country.  The  Qovemment  has  no  ^xvoul 
plans.  feelings  a^^ainst  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  to  op- 
While  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  P9S*  P^®  inatitutions  the  nation  has  adoptod ;  but  if 
opinion  l,««uneprevalent  that  Spain  oonld  not  Tlltt  ^^^tSTZX,  t'^^^Z^. 
suppress  the  insurrection  m  Cuba  by  force.  The  Government  finds  itself  imder  the  neoeasity  of 
she  grew  more  and  more  determined  to  re-  having  recoone,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Coites,  to 
tjun  the  colony  at  any  price.  Prim  telegraphed  extraordinary  measures,  for  the  ordinAiy  means  a 
from  Paris  to  the  Ministry  of  War  that  no  }&  disposal  are,  at  this  moment,  inanfficient.  Tlie 
Bacrifico  Bhonld  b.  BpareZ  to  maintain  tl.e  .tSmWS^t'n^ff  ^^^SS 
nonor  of  Spain,  and  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  war  shall  exist.    The  people  who  have  taken  aims 


right  of  establishing  independent  in-  T-     ^«"F~y«^  ^^ ^^f^X'^^  teiegr^ns^Ti* 

-♦:<.«4^^^-  !Sf^««;i:*  *  u*^oi»«ii«ouu  lu  pnme  minister  mentioned  the  hnea  intercepted  and 

Stitutions  of  credit.  added  that  the  damage  committed  would  entaU  great 

The  volunteers  of  Tarragona  having  mani-  sacrifices  on  the  country.    He  then  proceeded  as  fol- 

fested  republican  tendencies,  and  assumed  an  lows:   I  can  g^ve  the  Cortes  and  the  country  the 

attitude  hostile  to  the  Government,  the  author-  "8«nf  <»  that  the  rebels  shall  not  triumph,  for  they 

Uma   nrrlAKA/i   fhnm  fy^  v.a,  A\at,^^A      o^^^^^i  caunot,  and,  if  the  Chamber  accords  what  thfi  Goveni- 

l^^I^f    ?'  ^^®"t*^  ^®  disarmed.     Several  ment  aiks,  irder  will  be  speedily  refistabliahed.  The 

commandants  of  the  volunteers  at  Barcelona  Government  declares  that  it  will  not  enter  upon  any 
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reactio; 
count 


ionanr  course,  and  it  promises  to  render  an  ao-  the  capital  to  perform  active  service  in  the 

t  to  tie  Cortes,  of  what  it  has  done,  imme^^^  field,   ^^e  connection  between  Madrid  and 

after  the  cessation  of  the  circumstances  which  oblige    -d^^^^i^^^   ^«„  i«*«w«««4.«;i       Tu^m^» Z!* 

it  to  soUcit  extraordinaiy  power.  Barcelona  was  intermpted.     Thefasurgents 

evacuated  Keuss,  however,  at  the  advance  of 

On  October  2d,  the  republican  volunteers  of  the  troops,  and  were  sabseqnentl j  defeated  bj 

the  town  of  Reoss  declared  their  adhesion  to  General  jBaldrick  with  a  loss  of  80  dead,  800 

the  movement  in  Catalonia,  oat  the  telegraph*  wonndedf  and  many  prisoners.    Fights  took 

wires,  and  stcmped  the  trains.     Great  alarm  place  between  the  national  troops  and  the  re- 

prevailed  on  October  Ist,  at  Bejar,  where  the  pablioan   insnrgents  in  Catalonia,  Aragonia, 

populace  endeavored  to  set  a  prisoner  named  Old  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  the  troops  coming 

Pec  and  his  accomplices  at  Hbertj,  but  the  off  victorious. 

civil  governor,  aided  by  the  respectable  classes,  In  October,  the  Government  took  still  more 

succeeded  in  restoring  order.    The  Bepublican  decided  measures  against  the  republicans.    The 

deputj-  Noguera  had  organized  a  bana  in  the  *  police-inspectors  of  tibe  different  quarters  of 

province  of  Huesoa,  cut  up  the  railway  lines,  Madrid  received  instructions  to  warn  the  in- 

and  freed  the  prisoners  injail.    A  band,  com-  habitants  to  arm  their  servants  in  order  to 

mauded   by  the  deputy  Joaritzto,  had  been  defend  their  houses.    The  jsivil  governor  or- 

defeated  in  the  vicmity  of  MartarelU  by  an  dered  the  republican  clubs  to  be  closed  in 

armed  column  of  troops.    Agitation  continued  Madrid.    Several   batteries   of  artillery  and 

to  prevail  at  Xeres  and  other  towns  of  Anda-  regiments  of  infantry  started  from  Madrid  in 

lusia.    Serious  events  were  apprehended,  but  pursuit  of  the  insurgents  in  the  neighborhood 

affairs  at  Madrid  were  tranquil.  of  Alcala  de  Henares^  the  garrison  being  re^n- 

The  Cortes  opened  on  October  2d,  and  the  forced  by  some  chasseurs  of  the  Military  School 

Government  presented  a  bill  suspending  indi-  of  Toledo.    A  grand  review  was  held  by  Gen- 

vidual  rights  until  the  insurrection,  which  was  eral  Prim  of  the  troops  in  the  city,  mustering 

increasing,  should  be  quelled.    On  October  4th  8,000  to  10,000  in  number,  evidently  with  the 

the  ministry  was  charged  with  concealing  the  intention  of  showing  his  real  military  strength 

truth  with  regard  to  tiie  situation  of  affairs  tn  and  to  disprove  the  current  rumor  that  the 

the  provinces.    At  Beuss — an  important  man-  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  detachments  to 

ufacturing  town  in  Catalonia — ^the  insurgents  8,000.    The  insurrection  was  declining  in  Cata- 

were  said  to  number  10.000.    The  town,  how-  Ionia,  Granada,  and  AndiJusia.    About  6,000 

ever,  was  soon  reUevea  of  their  presence,  as  rebels  submitted  themselves  in  the  provinces 

their  leaders  were  anxious  to  avoid  ain  engage-  of  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Barcelona, 

ment  with  the  troops.    Santander  had  estab-  The  movement,  however,  continued  in  Yalen- 

lished  an  imderstanaing  with  Torrelavega,  La-  cia,  but  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  expected 

redo,  and  Castro,  to  cause  a  risiug  in  those  to  make  the  attack.    Madrid  was  still  quiet, 

towns  on  a  given  day.    A  rising  was  feared  The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  recommended 

throughout  Castile,  and  it  was  said  that  the  the  passing  of  a  formal  vote  of  censure  on  the 

city  of  YaUadoHd  had  pronounced.    On  Octo-  Bepublican  minority,  and  the  authorization  of 

ber  5th  the  ministerial  papers  asserted  tiiat  legal  proceedings  against  those  deputies  who 

Sefior  Paul,  the  deputy,  had  threatened  with  have  joined  the  insurrection.   On  October  14th, 

deaUi  all  those  persons  who  did  not  join  ^e  official  intelligence  was  received,  stating  that 

insurrection.    Acts  of  vandalism  and  pillage  the  insurgents  of  Valencia  and  the  greater  part 

and   assassination  were   perpetrated   by  the  of  those  from  the  country  had  retired  to  a  part 

insurgents.     The    situation    was    oonndered  of  the  city  which  they  were  fortifying.  Eighteen 

bad,  but  not  desperate,  if  the  army  remained  battalions  of  Government  troops  had  occupied 

faithful  to  the  Government.    The  plan  of  the  the  greater  portion  of  the  town.    The  repnb- 

republicans  was  to  raise  all  the  provinces,  and  Mean  movement  was  now  reduced  to  Valencia, 

afterward  to  attempt  a  eovp  de  main  upon  and  to  a  few  small  bands  of  insurgents  in  Cata- 

Madrid  from  various  points  at  once.    On  Oc-  Ionia  and  Aragon,  but  they  were  daily  sur- 

tober  6th  the  Bepublican  mmority  retired  from  rendering.    On  October  16th,  the  insurgents 

the  Chamber  before  the  vote  upon  the  bill  for  at  Valencia  proposed  to  capitulate,  but  the 

suspension  of  individual  liberties.     General  authorities  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 

Prim  urged  them  to  remain,  in  a  speech  partly  In  Bcnar,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Salamanca, 

of  entreaty  and  partly  angry,  intimating  that  a  revolt  broke  out  and  many  inhabitants  fled, 

he  should  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  that  he  A  detachment  of  troops  were  ordered  there  to 

would  meet  iron  with  iron,  force  with  force,  restore  order.    The  republican  leaders,  Paul 

Sefior  Castellar  said  they  might   reconsider  and  Salvochea,  were  abandoned  by  their  ad- 

their  determination  in  deference  to  Judicious  herents  and  fled  to  Gibraltar.    Their  adhereRs 

counsels,  but  they  would  never  yield  to  threats,  were  defeated  on  their  retreat  through  Anda- 

Meanwhile  the  republican  risings  spread  all  lusia,  70  being  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed, 

over  Spain;  their  headquarters  were  in  Man-  A  number  of  republican  provincial  papers  were 

resa,  80  miles  north  of  Barcelona ;    several  suppressed.    The  deputies  forming  the  Bepub- 

bands  were  roving  through  Andalusia.    The  lican  minority  did  not  attend  the  sessions  of  the 

volunteers  in  MAcuid  offered  their  assistance  Cortes.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Cortes 

to  the  Government,  and  several  battalions  left  to  investigate  tibe  attitude  of  the  Bepublican  dep- 
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uties  in  tlie  insurrection,  recommended  in  their  Topete  resigned,  owing  to  disagreement  with 

report  a  vote  of  censure  against  them  for  leaving  General  Prim,  and  was  elected  Vice-F^esideDi 

their  seadl,  and  a  judicial  proceeding  against  of  the  Cortes.    The  situation  became  again 

those  deputies  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  criticaL    The  Unionists  and  Progressists  dis- 

the  rebellion.  One  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  per-  agreed  more  than  ever,  not  only  regarding  the 

sons  were  arrested  in  Barcelona.    The  militia  dioice  of  a  king,  but  also  concerning  the  con- 

of  Villafranca  laid  down  their  arms.    In  the  stitntional  oath  and  the  election  of  deputies  for 

middle  of  October  there  were  still  about  20,000  the  vacated  seats  in  the  Cortes.   In  the  middle 

insurgents  in  the  field.    The  national  troops  of  November,  161  deputies  were  in  favor  of 

defeated  the  insurgents  in  Catalonia  and  Gra-  the  Duke  of  Genoa.    The  conatitational  guar- 

nada.    Rdlroads  and  telegraphs  around  Madrid  antees  suspended  on  account  of  public  securitj 

were  destroyed.    The  session  of  the  Cortes  was  were  reestablished  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 

suspended  on  October  16th,  after  the  Govern-  ber.    In  the  middle  of  December,  the  Carlists 

ment  had  been  authorized  to  prosecute  seven-  recommenced  their  movements  on  the  French 

teen  Republican  deputies  who  had  taken  part  and  Portuguese  frontiers.    The  Cortes  having 

in  the  insurrection.    The  insurgents  in  Yaten-  adopted  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  theft  of 

cia  surrendered  unconditionally,  after  a  fight  the  crown  jewels  by  120  votes  againat  5,  ex- 

of  several  hours.    Their  leaders  disappeared.  Queen  Isabella  replied  that  she  had  not  taken 

and  the  troops  of  the  Government  occupied  them  away.    On  December  17th  the  Cortes 

the  city.    Many  houses  were  consumed  by  fire,  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  Gonstitn- 

and  a  large  number  of  rebels  captured  with  tional  Committee  to  prepare  a  bill  concemittg 

arms  in  their  hands.    In  many  streets  where  the  election  of  a  king.    The  Government  or- 

barricades  had  been  erected,  or  the  advancing  dered  that  the  parliamentary  elections  to  fill 

troops  were  resisted,  the  walls  bore  the  inscrip-  the  seats  remaining  vacant  in  the  Cortes  should 

tlon,  "  Here  stood  Valencia  I "  Order  was  now  be  held  on  January  20, 1870.    The  press  of  the 

pretty  well  established  tluroughout  the  prov-  opposition  demanded  that  elections  should  be 

ihoes.    The    Cortes   resumed   their   sittings,  first  held  for  the  different  municipal  coundla, 

General  Prim  worked  hard  in  consolidating  S(»  as  to  thus  terminate  the  existing  nnconsd- 

the  disjointed  state  of  affairs,  and  paid  a  tribute  tutional  situation,  the  present  municipal  officers 

to  the  bearing  of  the  army  and  navy  in  defence  having  been  illegally  appointed  by  the  Govern- 

of  the  Government  and  the  people.    The  revolt  ment.    In  the  Cortes  the  Republican  minority 

in  Bejar  was  suppressed.    The  troops  had  a  made  an  energetic  protest  against  these  elec- 

fight  with  the  remnants  of  Salvochea^s  force  tions  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 

and  routed  them.    Among  the  killed  was  Guil-  former  ayuntamientos.     They  declared  that 

leu,  a  deputy.  they  would  carry  the  matter  before  the  \epl 

The  prospects  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  tribunals,  but  counsel  the  people  in  the  mean 

Genoa  to  the  throne  of  Spain  continued  to  time  to  keep  the  peace  and  make  vigorous 

improve.    By  the  end  of  October,  110  mem-  efforts  at  the  new  elections  to  return  their  tnie 

bers  had  openly  pronounced  for  him ;  but  the  Mends.    The  popular  opposition  to  the  Duke 

m^ority  of  the  people  seemed  opposed  to  him.  of  G^noa  increased.    Even  the  Minister  of  Jns- 

On  October  80th  General  Prim  declared  in  the  tice,  Zorilla,  declared  in  a  public  speech  that, 

Cortes  that  the  Government  hoped  to  withdraw  if  the  Government  could  not  find  a  king,  ther 

at  an  early  day  the  decree  establishing  martial  would  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 

law ;  but  that  at  present  such  a  step  could  not  republic,  although   he  spoke  everywhere  in 

be  taken,  because  conspirators  still  remained  favor  of  monarchy.    On  December  29th,  Cas- 

at  large,  and  the  cases  of  several  rebel  leaders  tellar,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  at* 

were  pending  before  the  councils  of  war.  Sellor  tacked  the  ministry,  because  they  were  ready 

Ardanaz,  in  his  budget  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  to  throw  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  a  mere  boj- 

announced  that  the  financial  deficit  for  the  king.    On  December  81st  it  was  announced 

current  year  amounted  to  620,000,000  reals,  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  absolutely  refused 

He  said  he  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  Lis  consent  to  the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of 

ensuing  fiscal  year,  extending  from  January,  Genoa.    The  Spanish  Cabinet  offered  its  resig- 

1870,  to  January,  1871,  his  estimates  for  which  nation  in  consequence  of  this  refhsal. 
showed  a  surplus  in  favor  of  the  Treasury.  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY,  Edwabd  Job:?, 

On  November  1st,  the  Cabinet  was  partly  second  Lord,  an  English  liberal  statesman  and 
reconstituted  by  the  appointment  of  Martos  as  cabinet  officer,  bom  at  Alderley  Park,  Novem- 
Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  flgnerola  ber  18, 1802;  died  in  London,  June  16, 1869.  He 
as  Finance  Minister.  According  to  Genersd  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
nm^s  explanation,  the  question  of  a  candi-  ford,  graduating  B.  A.  in  1828.  He  entered 
date  for  the  throne  was  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  for  Hendon,  in  1831,  and  was  a 
ministerial  crisis.  He  added  that  the  attitude  representative  of  the  northern  division  of 
of  the  Unionists  hindered  a  solution  of  the  Cheshire  from  1882  to  1841,  and  again  from 
question,  and  declared  that  the  Government  1847  to  1848,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
would  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  age  as  Lord  Eddesbury.  He  succeeded  to  his 
resolution.  The  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  father *s  title,  as  Lord  Stanley  of  Ald^ley,  in 
Genoa  became   more  determined.     Admiral  1850.     In  1833-34  he  was  Under-Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  in  1834-^85,  under  ride  or  the  other.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
Lord  Melbourne,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  powers  of  application,  and  a  remarkable  in- 
Department.  Late  in  1885  he  was  made  Pa-  tuition.  His  business  before  the  Supreme  Court 
tronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  con-  ofthe  United  States  became  so  large  that  in  1857 
tinned  in  this  office  till  1841,  when  he  was  he  was  compelled  to  remove  to  Washington  to 
promoted  to  be  Paymaster-General  of  the  attend  to  it.  In  1858,  he  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
Forces,  but  went  out  with  the  ministry  three  emment  to  California,  to  attend  to  some  land 
months  later.  In ^1846,  in  Lord  John  Bus-  cases  of  importance.  He  was  successful  in 
sell's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanley  was  made  Under-  these,  and  returned  in  1859,  and  was  em- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  ployed  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  Many 
1852  and  again  from  1858  to  1855  he  was  Pay-  and  Mc  Cormick  reaper  case,  where  for 
master  of  the  Forces  and  vice-president- of  the  the  first  time  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1855  he  became  presi-  associated  with  him  in  the  case.  In  Decem- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  position  he  her,  1860,  while  still  engaged  in  a  later  stage 
held  for  three  years.  In  September,  1860,  he  of  this  same  case,  he  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
was  Paymaster- General  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Buchanan  Attorney-General,  as  the  successor 
administration,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  of  Judge  Black.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
and  continued  in  that  office  under  Earl  Bus-  ment,  though  aware  of  its  difficulties.  Gen- 
sell^s  second  administration,  retiring  from  offi-  eral  Cass,  Howell  Cobb,  and  John  B.  Floyd, 
cial  life  in  1866.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  had  resigned,  the  two  latter  with  the  pur- 
Cabinet  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  1868,  pose  of  going  into  the  secession  movement ; 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  failing  health.  Judge  Black,  now  Secretary  of  Stat«,  and  Mr. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  good  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Judge  Holt,  General 
sense,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  politi-  Dix,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  were  the  members  of  the 
cal  movements  and  measures  of  the  last  hun-  Cabinet,  and  all  Democrats.  On  the  4th  of 
dred  years.  In  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Stanton  retired  from  the  Cabi- 
genial  temper,  ready  wit,  and  great  kindliness  net,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
of  heart  but  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  national 
STANTON,  Enwnr  M.,  LL.  D.,  an  American  cause.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1862,  on  the 
statesman,  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  in  Steu-  resignation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
benviUe,  Ohio,  December  19,  1814 ;  died  in  nominated  by  President  Lincoln  as  Secretary  of 
Waslungton,  D.  C,  December  24,  1869.  At  War.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  18th  of  January,  and  immediately  entered 
book-store  in  Steubenville,  and  in  1881  a  stu-  upon  his  duties.  The  position  was  one  of 
dent  in  Eenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  where  responsibility  and  overwhelming  labor.  Dur- 
he  graduated  in  1888.  After  a  fbw  months  ing  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  he  had 
more  as  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Columbus,  he  two  or  three  assistant  secretaries,  men  chosen 
commenced  the  study  of  law  early  in  1884  in  for  their  executive  ability  and  energy,  as  well 
the  office  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  S.  Collins,  in  as  for  other  good  qualities,  but  one  after 
Steubenville,  and  subsequently  in  the  office  another  they  broke  down  in  attempting  to 
of  Bei^amin  Tappan,  an  eminent  Jurist  of  keep  up  with  their  chief.  He  never  seemed 
Ohio.  In  1886  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  know  the  need  of  rest,  and  for  months, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Cadiz,  in  Harrison  we  might  almost  say  years,  he  slept  at  the 
County,  where  he  was  very  soon  elected  coun-  office,  working  on  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
ty  prosecuting  attorney.  He  speedily  attained  in  the  morning,  and  rising  before  the  sun  to 
to  a  large  practice,  especially  in  the  Circuit  renew  his  toil.  The  burden  of  the  war 
Ooxn*t8.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Steubenville,  was  upon  him,  and  manfully  and  skilfully  did 
and  was  a  partner  for  some  years  of  his  old  he  sustain  it.  That  some  of  his  measures  were 
preceptor.  Judge  Tappan.  In  1843  he  was  not  judicious,  that  amid  the^  pressure  of 
elected  reporter  of  tne  decisions  of  the  Su-  care  and  anxiety  he  was  at  times  brusque, 
preme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  prepared  volumes  xi.,  harsh,  and  overbearing,  must  be  admitted. 
xiL,  and  xiii.,  of  the  Ohio  State  Reports.  He  Even  his  errors  of  judgment  were  prompted 
liad  by  this  time  attained  a  "^ery  high  position  by  his  intense  zeal  for  the  national  cause, 
at  the  Ohio  bar,  and  was  regaraed  as  the  and  his  anxiety  to  have  the  war  brought 
ablest  lawyer  of  the  State  in  fdl  questions  of  to  a  sucoessM  close.  That  his  course  should 
lond-tities  and  commercial  law.  In  1847,  bring  down  upon  him  the  most  intense  hatred, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Shaler  and  the  roost  violent  maledictions,  was  to  be 
and  Theodore  Umbstratter,  of  Pittsburg,  expected,  but  even  his  bitterest  enemies  never 
Pa.,  and,  though  retaining  an  office  in  Steu-  accused  him  of  perverting  the  public  funds  to 
benville,  removed  with  his  family  to  Pitts-  his  own  purposes,  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  his 
burg.  The  firm  devoted  their  attention  friends.  He  was  believed  to  be  quite  in- 
almost  entirely  to  civil  causes  of  the  highest  corruptible.  After  Mr.  linooln^s  death  he 
character  in  the  higher  courts  of  Pennsyl-  was  retained  in  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Johnson ; 
vania,  and  in  the  United  States  District,  Circuit,  but  ere  long  his  stanch  fidelity  to  the  princi- 
and  Supreme  Courts.  In  aU  the  important  cases  pies  for  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted 
Mr.  Stanton's  services  were  secured  on  the  one  made  hira  obnoxious  to  the  President,  who. 
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fearing  while  he  disliked  him,  sought  to  drive  he  had  the  opportnnity  of  another  intenrieTr. 
him  to  resign.    Mr.  Stanton,  however,  believ-  as  the  representative  of  Captun  Barrx,  of  tki 
ing  that  his  remaining  in  office  would  better  Navy,  with  Washington, 
strengthen  the  aims  of  his  partj,  refused  to       At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Charles  Stewart  mad^ 
resign,  although  heartily  sick  of  his  position.  The  his  first  voyage  as  a  cabin-boy  in  the  mercfaaiu 
President,  at  length,  in.  August,  1867,  suspend-  service,  and  passing  through  many  and  great 
cd  him  from  office,  and  made  General  Grant  perils  (for,  in  those  days  of  revolution,  bacca- 
Secretary  0(2  m^im;  but  when  Congress  came  neering,  and  piracy,  a  sailor's  life  was  fall  of 
together  in  December,  1867,  they  decided  that  dangers),  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  till. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  still  Secretary,  and  General  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  the  conmumder 
Grant  promptly  vacated  the  office  in  his  favor,  of  an  Indiaman,  a  position  only  attained  at  his 
The  President,  thereupon,  removed  Jiir.  Stan-  age  by  nautical  skill  and  consummate  oonrage, 
ton  on  the  21st  of  February  and  appointed  But  his  ambition  led  him  to  seek  a  higher  and 
General  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  o^tnferm/  more  honorable  position,  and  the  same  year 
and  a  day  or  two  later  sent  a  nomination  for  (1798)   he  abandoned  the  merchant  service 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  Senate.    These  meaa-  and   took  a  lieutenant's  commisnon  In  the 
ures  being  regarded  as  violations  of  the  Tenure-  navy  of  the  United  States.    He  was  at  first 
of-office  Act,  led  to  the  President's  impeachment  with  Commodore  Barry  on  the  West  India 
and  trid,  Mr.  Stanton  remaining  in  office  till  station,  but  in  July,  1800,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  when,   in  May,  the  command  of  &e  United  States  schooner 
1868,  the  articles  of  impeachment  failing  to  Experiment,  mounting  twelve  guns,  in  which 
receive  the  constitutional  msjority,  he  regard-  he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  capturing  French 
ed  himself  as  rebuked  from  any  further  con-  privateers,  demanding  and  obtaining  the  release 
tinuance  in  a  position  which  for  more  than  a  of  American  sailors  who  had  been  impressed 
year  had  been  exceedingly  tenacious.    After  on  English  vessels,  and  protecting  the  napless 
leaving    the    Cabinet,    Mr.    Stanton   sought  inhabitants  of  the  islanos  who  were  ,ihe  prey 
to  regain  his  health,  which  had  been  seriously  of  some  of  the  insurgents  and  revolutionists. 
impaired   by   his   labors  ;    but   it   was   too  He  was  next  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
thoroughly  broken  to  be  frilly  restored,  and,  employed  in  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Tripoli, 
though  he  appeared  in  a  few  cases  before  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  there,  he  re- 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  manifested  much  of  turned  to  New  York  to  superintend,  in  IdOG-T, 
his  old  ability,  each  effort  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  President  Jefferson's  gun- 
great  prostration.    In  December,  1869,  Presi-  boats.    Subsequently,  for  several  years,  with 
dent  Grant  nominated  him  for  an  Associate  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  he  and  several 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  other  of  the  naval  officers  were  engaged  in  the 
Grier,  resigned,  and  he  was  promptly  con-  prosecution  of  mercantile  enterprises  in  the  Med- 
firmed  by  the  Senate.    His  commission  had  iterranean,theArctic,theAdriatio,  and  the  East 
not  been  made  out,  however,  when  he  died  Indies.  In  1812,  as  soon  as  war  had  been  declared 
after  two  or  three  days*  illness.    His  property  with  Great  Britain,  Stewart,  who  already  held 
being  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  a  captain^s  commission  in  the  navy,  and  Gaptaiii 
Congress  ordered  a  year's  salary  as  Justice  of  (afterward  Commodore)  Bainbridge,  hastened 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  to  Washington  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
his  friends  throughout  the  country  made  up  a  Government.    They  were  met  there  with  the 
memorial  fund  for  them.  announcement  that  the  Cabinet,  in  view  of  the 
STEWART,  Chablks,  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  great  superiority  of  the  British  Navy,  had  de- 
N.,  and  senior  flag-officer  in  the  service,  bom  oided  to  place  all  the  ships-of-war  belonging 
iu  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1778 ;  died  at  Bor-  to  our  navy  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  for 
dentown,  N.  J.,  November  6, 1869.    He  was  of  the  defence  of  that  city.    Such  a  decision  seema 
Irish  parentage,  and  his  father,  a  captain  in  the  now  so  absurd,  that  we  can  hardly  realize  that 
merchant  service,  died  when  he  was  but  two  it  could  ever  have  been  made ;  but  the  evidaioe 
years  old.    His  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  is  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  a  doubt.    Against 
talent  and  energy,  superintended  his  education,  this    preposterous    determination,    Captams 
and  guided  as  carefully  as  she  could  the  fan-  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  protested  so  earnestly 
loving  and  somewhat  erratic  tendencies  of  her  and  indignantly,  that  the  President  (Madison) 
son.    When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  reversed  the  Cabinet's  decision,  and  directed 
mother  was  married  a  second  time  to  Captain  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send  the  veasels- 
Britton,  a  former  shipping-master,  and  then  a  of-war  to  sea,  to  seek  their  enemy,  and  he 
prosperous  shipping-merchant  of  Philadelphia,  would  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself 
who  had  atone  time  commanded  Washington's  Rqjoioed  at  thus  gaining  permission  to  meet 
body-guard.    At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  accom-  the  enemy,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  harbor 
panied  his  step-father  in  a  formal  visit  to  Gen-  awaiting  his  onset,  the  two  heroes  returned  to 
erol  Washington,  whom  he  had  often  seen,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Stewart  was  assigned  to  the 
for  whom  he  felt  a  great  reverence.    The  gen-  command  of  the  Constellation,  and  assisted  in 
eral  spoke  to  him  very  kindly  and  showed  him  defending  Norfolk  and  Craney  Island.  In  1818 
considerable  attention,  an   honor  which  he  he  assumed  conmiand  of  the  Constitutaon,  of 
remembered  to  his  last  day.    Some  years  later  49  guns,  and  during  a  year's  cruise  succeeded 
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in  d&ptaring  several  British  veBsels.    On  the  den  blow  had  an  excellent  effect.    There  was 
19th  of  February,  1816,  he  fell  in  with  the  no  more  insobordination,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Britishshipa-of-war  C7ane,of  84gnn8,aDd  the  squadron,  from  being  the  worst,  became  the 
Levant,  of  21  gnns,  and  captured  them  after  a  best  disciplined  and  most  orderly  squadron  of 
sharp  combat  of  40  minutes^  having  three  men  the  navy.  The  President  and  Oabinet  approved 
killed  and  18  wounded,  while  the  British  ves-  Commodore  Stewart^s  course,  but,  as  the  offi- 
sels  lost  85  killed  and  42  wounded.    The  Le-  cers  were  deeply  humbled  and  penitent,  they 
vant  was  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  British  were  let  off  from  any  farther  punishment  with 
squadron,  but  the  Constitution  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  the  commodore  nimself  interced- 
her  other  prize.    On  his  return  he  was  received  ing  i;i  behalf  of  one  or  more  of  them.  *  In  1821 
Mrith  the  highest  honors.    The  Legislature  of  Commodore  Stewart  was  transferred  to  the 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  a  sword,  and  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  another 
a  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  the  capture  position  of  great  difSculty,  owing  to  the  revo- 
of  the  Levant  and  Cyane,  was  ordered  to  be  lutions  in  prog^ress  in  the  South  American 
struck  by  Congress.    The  skill  with  which  states,  the  Spanish  blockades,  and  the  frightfol 
Captain  Stewart  had  managed  his  ship,  so  as  piraciej  of  the  buccaneers.   His  administration 
to  rake  both  his  antagonists  without  giving  of  affairs,  and  defence  of  our  rights  on  this 
them  the  opportunity  of  damaging  him,  was  coast,  were  able  and  satisfactory  to  all  right- 
indeed  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.    In  minded  men.    There  were,  nevertheless,  some 
1817,  Stewart,  by  this  time  a  commodore,  of  those  whose  selfish  and  nefarious  projects 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Mediter-  had  been  thwarted  by  his  straightforward  man- 
ranean  squadron,  which  was  almost  in  a  state  agement,  who  filled  tiie  ears  of  the  Government 
of  mutiny,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  ves*  with  their  clamors  against  him,  and  on  his 
sels  composing  the  squadron  manifesting  a  return  home,  in  1824,  the  Naval  Department 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  was  exceedingly  thought  it  best  tiiiat  these  accusations  should 
alarming.    On  his  taking  command,  there  was,  be  submitted  to  a  court-martial.    The  result 
for  a  time,  a  somewhat  better  spirit  manifested,  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  commodore, 
though  there  were  still  occasional  evidences  of  The  court,  not  content  with  acquitting  him  from 
a  mutinous  disposition*    In  June,  1819,  how-  all  charges  of  mismanagement  or  dereliction  of 
ever,  these  officers  were  guUty  of  an  act  of  duty,  felt  itself  compelled  to  make  this  dedara- 
gross  insubordination  which  could  not  be  over-  tion  to  the  world :  *^  So  far  from  having  vio- 
looked.    A  court-martial  had  been  ordered  to  lated  the  high  duties  of  neutrality  and  respect 
meet  on  the  Guerri^re  to  try  a  marine  for  some  for  the  laws  of  nations — so  far  from  having 
offence;  but  the  officers  preferred  to  meet  on  sacrificed  the  honor  of  the  American  fiag,  or 
shore  at  the  comfortable  oun  Tavern  in  Naples,  tarnished  his  own  fair  fame,  by  acting  upon 
and  there  tried  the  culprit  and  found  him  any  motive  of  a  mercenary  or  sordid  kind— so 
guilty.    The  papers  were  sent  to  tbe  commo-  far  from  having  neglected  his  duty,  or  betrayed 
dore,  and,  as  their  proceedings  had  been  en-  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  by  refdsing  proper 
tirely  illegal,  he  disapproved  them,  released  protection  to  American  citizens  and  property, 
the  prisoner,  and  callea  the  court  together  to  or  rendering  such  protection  subservient  to 
inform  them  of  his  decision.    When  they  were  individual  interests,  no  one  circumstance  has 
assembled,  he  addressed  a  communication  to  been  developed,  throughout  the  whole  course 
tiliem,  stating  what  he  had  done,  attributing  of  this  minute  investigation  into  the  various 
their  conduct   to  inadvertence,  saying  that  occurrences  of  a  three-years^  cruise,  calculated 
therefore  he  should  take  no  further  notice  of  to  impair  the  confidence  which  the  members 
it,  and  recommending  greater  carefulness  in  of  this  court,  the  navy,  and  the  nation,  have 
the  future.    The  officers,  ready  for  a  mutiny,  long  reposed  in  the  honor,  the  talents,  and  the 
took  offence  at  this  very  mild  rebuke,  and  a  patriotism,  of  this  distinguished  officer,  or  to 
series  of  resolutions  were  offered  which  were  weaken  in  any  manner  the  opinion  which  all 
grossly  insulting  to  the  commodore;  and,  as  who  know  him  entertain  of  his  humanity  and 
their  vessels  were  getting  under  weigh  for  disinterestedness.     These  virtues  only  glow 
another  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  ad-  with  brighter  lustre  from  this  ordeal  of  trial, 
joumed  to  meet  at  the  caU  of  their  president,  like  the  stars  he  triumphantly  displayed,  when 
At  their  next  meeting,  the  resolutions  were  valor  and  skill  achieved  a  new  victory  to  adorn 
passed,  and  the  commodore  immediately  sus-  the  annals  of  our  naval  glory.*'    From  1826  to 
pended  from  command,  and  sent  lu^me  under  1887,  Commodore  Stewart  was  almost  con- 
arrest,  Captain  Thomas  KcDonough,  of  the  stantly  employed  on  naval  boards  and  corn- 
frigate  Guerri^re,  Master-Commandant  Henry  missions,  naval  courts-martial,  etc.    In  1887 
£.  BaUard,  of  the  ship  Erie,  Master-Command-  he  succeeded  Commodore  Barron  as  command- 
ant L  L  Nicholson,  of  the  brig  Spark,  Lieu-  er  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
tenant-Commandant  John  GaUagher,  of  the  mained  there  until  1861,  when  he  was  relieved 
ship  Franklin,  and  Lieutenant  Bex\}amin  Page,  at  his  own  request.   In  1855  the  retiring  board, 
Jr.,  executive  officer  of  the  same  ship.    Lieu-  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  that  year,  placed 
tenant  (afterward  Commodore)  Stockton  com-  him  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  at  this  time  sev- 
manded  the  vessel  in  which  these  officers  made  enty-seven  years  of  age,  but  he  appealed  in  elo- 
their  unwilling  voyage  homeward.    This  sud-  quent  terms  to  Congress  against  this  indignity. 
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feeling  that  he  possessed  as  jet  the  vigor  and  the  Secretary,  but  in  each  case  declined.  Mm  a 
intellectaal  ability  to  do  bis  beloved  country  preference  for  pastoral  work.  Dr.  Stow  also 
service.  On  the  death  of  Oommodore  Barron  served  as  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
he  became  the  senior  officer  of  the  service,  and  New  ton  Theological  Institution,  and  was  a 
when  a  special  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Browa 
1861,  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  senior  University  and  of  the  Board  of  Oversj^en  of 
flag-officer  on  the  active  list,  he  refused  the  Harvard.  His  published  works,  apart  from 
commission,  claiming  that  he  already  held  tbat  occasional  sermons,  •numerous  articles  in  re- 
rank.  In  July,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as  views  and  periodicals,  eta,  were-:  ^^  DaQy 
the  firstf  rear-admiral  under  the  new  law.  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims,''  "Ohrisdan 
In  1841  a  resolute  effort  was  made  by  some  Brotherhood,"  ".The Psalmist,"  ''First  Things. 
of  his  friends  to  place  him  in  nomination  for  or  Development  of  Church  life,"  "  The  Whole 
the  presidency,  but,  failing  to  receive  his  sane-  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth,"  "History  of 
tion  or  approbation,  nothi^  came  of  it.  Hesym-  the  Danish  Mission  on  the  Coast  of  Coroman- 
pathized  most  heartily  with  the  Union  cause  in  del,"  "Memoir  of  Harriet  Dow,"  '^Qnesdon 
the  late  war,  and,  though  eighty-three  jiears  of  Book  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  and  "  History  of 
age  at  its  commencement,  pleaded  most  earnest-  the  English  Baptist  Mission  to  India."  In 
ly  to  be  allowed  an  active  conmiand.  His  coun-  184:0-'41  Dr.  Stow  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
sels,  clear,  and  wise  as  ever,  were  of  great  ser-  and  in  1859  he  spent  some  time  in  Great 
vice  to  the  Administration.   He  had  purchased  Britain. 

a  home  in  Bordentown,  in  1816,  but  hb  long  STRANGFORD,  Pebcy  Ells27  Algkkxo^ 
absences  and  official  duties  had  prevented  his  .  Fbedebiok  William  Smyths,  eighth  Yisoount, 
occupying  it  very  constantly  until  after  1855.  Baron  Penshurst,  F,  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  A. 
His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  attended  S.,  etc.,  a  British  Orientalist,  philologist,  geog- 
with  intense  suffering,  but  it  was  endured  with  rapher,  and  diplomatist,  born  in  St.  Peters- 
tbe  most  heroic  patience,  burg,  November  26,  1825 ;  died  In  London, 
STOW,  Babon,  D.  D.,  an  American  Baptist  January  9,  1869.  His  father  was,  at  the  time 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Croydon,  SaUi-  of  his  birth,  and  had  been  for  some  years, 
van  County,  I^.  H^.,  Jane  16, 1801 ;  died  in  Bos-  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  though 
ton,  Mass.,  December  2T,  1869.  In  his  childhood  Percy  was  removed  to  England  when  bnt  a 
his  parents  removed  to  Kewport,  N.  H.,  where  few  months  old,  the  Russian  tongue  was  tiiat 
his  youth  was  passed.  He  was  fitted  for  col-  which  he  first  spoke.  He  was  educated  at 
lege  at  Newport,  and  entered  Columbian  Col-  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  at  Harrow,  being  un- 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1821,  graduating  able,  from  extreme  near-sightedness,  to  join  in 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1825.  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  he  occupied 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  his  out-of-school  hours  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
Oolumbian  Sta/r^  a  religious  paper  published  edge  of  Persian,  while  he  was  foremost  in  his 
in  Washington,  and  meanwhile  was  prosecuting  classical  studies.  At  Oxford  he  mastered 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Arabic,  and  when  appointed,  in  1845,  one  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Staughton.  On  the  24th  of  October,  the  student  attaches  of  the  Constantinople 
1827,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  embassy,  he  speedily  made  himself  thoroughly 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  K  H.  Here  he  re-  familiar  with  the  structure,  idioms,  and  history 
mained  five  years,  and,  in  1832^  accepted  the  of  all  the  Asiatic  languages  except  the  Chinese, 
call  of  the  Baldwin-Place  Baptist  Church  of  beginning  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  acquiring 
Boston,  to  become  their  pastor.  He  remained  such  a  thorough  command  of  all  of  them  that 
with  them  until  1848,  and  then  became  pastor  he  spoke  them  with  the  fluency  of  a  native, 
of  the  Rowe  Street  (now  the  Clarendon  Street)  distinguished  the  different  dialects  and  the  place 
Church.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  he  resigned  of  their  origin  whenever  he  encountered  them, 
his  pastorate,  and  since  that  time  had  been  and  habitually  thought  in  Persian.  He  was 
without  a  charge,  but  had  been  one  of  the  not,  however,  simply  a  linguist,  though  few 
editorial  corps  of  the  Watchman  and  E^flector,  living  men  are  masters  of  so  many  lan^ages  as 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  an  excellent  exec-  he  was;  but  he  was  a  philologist  and  etiinologiat 
utive  officer,  and  a  faithful  and  affectionate  in  his  thorough  study  of  the  structure,  prog- 
pastor.  At  all  times,  and  under  all  ciroum-  ress^  and  history,  of  all  these  languages,  and  dT 
stances,  he  sought  the  things  that  make  for  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  liiem  of 
peace,  shrinking  sensitively  from  strife  and  the  migra^ons  of  the  tribes  to  whom  they 
debate,  and  ever  ready  for  any  service  in  the  were  native.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
cause  of  Christian  love  and  duty.  He  had,  physical  geography,  and  hod  made  his  linguistic 
from  his  first  entering  upon  the  ministry,  man-  studies  contribute  to  his  acquirements  in  that 
ifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  fascinating  study,  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
He  was  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  ability  for  careful  and  extended  generalization 
the  General  Missionary  Convention,  afterward  of  the  great  mass  of  facts  so  patiently  and  la- 
merged  in  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  boriou^y  gathered.  He  remained  in  Constan- 
Uniou,  from  1838  to  1846.  He  served  thirty  tinople  until  1858,  a  paid  attach^  of  the  em- 
years  or  more  on  its  Executive  Committee,  bassy  from  1849  to  1851,  and  thenceforward 
and  was  several  times  elected  Corresponding  Oriental  Secretary,  till  his  succession  to  the 
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title  and  estates  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  vated  ont  of  the  tufa  granulare,  which  mate- 
failing  health,  made  a  change  necessary.  He  rial  was  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  showing 
continued  to  prosecute  his  favorite  studies,  that  it  must  have  been  selected  by  the  early 
however,  tiU  his  death;  but,  with  nngular  Christians  as  suitable  for  graves,  and  not 
modesty,  he  seldompublished  any  thing,  though  adapted  by  them  because  it  was  already  hol- 
he  wrote  much.  His  few  papers  in  the  Trans-  lowed  out  to  their  hand.  Again,  the  Ian- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Geo-  guage  of  the  old  criticism  of  the  worth  and 
graphical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci-  date  of  the  art-work  no  longer  applies.  Speci- 
ety,  of  which  last  he  was  president,  gave  evi-  mens  that  were  inaccessible  and  scarcely  to  be 
dence  of  vast  learning,  and  careftt^  almost  made  out  have  in  these  latter  days  been 
painful,  research.  His  death  occurred  from  opened  out ;  many  others  have  been  found,  and 
apoplexy.  In  the  summer  of  1869  his  widow,  a  certain  degradation  from  simplicity  and  ez- 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  Admiral  Beau-  cellence,  to  be  noted  in  those  examples  that 
fort,  editea  and  published  two  8vo  volumes  of  are  clearly  the  first  steps  of  mediaeval  effort. 
Lord  Strangford^s  "  Selected  Writings  on  So-  points  out  that  many  works  of  much  richness, 
cial,  Political,  and  Geographical  Subjects,''  freedom,  and  variety,  must  be  of  earlier  date 
which  contain  many  very  valuable  papers.  than  those  of  this  stiff  and  meaner  type.  And 
.  SUBTERRANEAN  ROME.  Although  most  when  this  poorer  style  of  art  is  known  to  he- 
educated  people  have  a  tolerably  well-defined  long  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  it  follows 
impression  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  that  the  earlier  specimens  must  have  been 
the  subterranean  primitive  Ohristian  ceme-  painted  in  days  that  were  close  upon  those  we 
teries  of  Rome,  there  are  yet  many  facts  con-  term  Apostolic. 

cerning  them  of  which  they  must  necessarily  Who  is  it  that  makes  these  discoveries,  asks 
be  in  ignorance,  because  as  time  goes  on  fresh  the  English  Journal  of  Engineering^  and  comes 
discoveries  are  made  which  frimish  new  in-  to  these  conclusions?  As  is  well  known,  a 
formation.  Most  people,  for  instance,  will  be  Commission  of  Sacred  Archaeology  has  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  tne  extent  of  galleries  directing  excavations  for  some  years,  and 
now  found,  would,  if  drawn  out  in  a  straight  among  the  members  was  -the  late  Padre 
line,  stretch  from  the  northernmost  part  of  Marchi,  who  published  a  work  upon  the  mon- 
Italy  to  its  southernmost  shores.  In  many  uments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  gave 
particulars,  too,  the  newest  information  re-  great  inipulse  to  the  interest  felt  about  them ; 
quires  us  to  throw  away  opinions  that  were  and  the  Commendatorede  Rossi,  who  has  given 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  facts.  Thus  it  is  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  a  minute  ex- 
now  ascertained,  and  demonstrated  too,  that  amination  and  classification  of  the  same  relics 
the  subterranean  galleries  and  chambers  are  of  early  Christian  art.  For  the  last  few  yeai's 
not  adaptations  of  old  sand-pits,  or  arenoHce^  all  eyes  in  Rome  have  been  directed  to  the  ap- 
but  were  originally  made  by  the  early  Chris-  pearance  of  a  rumored  work  by  this  last- 
tians  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  put  them,  mentioned  authority,  which  was  expected  not 
It  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that  the  only  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  the  society, 
pozzolana  so  largely  used  in  building  opera-  or  the  results  of  them,  but  to  give  to  the  world 
tions  in  Rome  was  found  here,  and  that  the  a  narrative  of  surpassing  interest,  which  his 
workings,  when  abandoned  because  exhausted,  discoveries  would  enable  him  to  relate.  Padre 
were  thus  utilized.  Ordinary  visitors  to  the  Marchi's  work  was  published  in  1841.  The 
dim,  narrow  labyrinthine  passages,  and  the  twenty-nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
crypts  opening  out  of  them,  looked  into  their  date  have  proved  more  fruitful  than  the  two 
guide-book,  and  read:  "The  origin  of  these  centuries  that  preceded  it ;  and  De  Rossi^s  in- 
subterranean  cemeteries  was  evidently  for  the  dustry  has  been  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
purpose  of  extracting  that  peculiar  species  of  six  or  seven  historical  monuments  of  great  in- 
volcanic  ashes  called  pozzolana,  so  extensively  terest,  to  the  position  of  which,  owing  to  his  in- 
used  by  tiie  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  in  timate  acquaintance  with  all  the  old  records, 
their  constructions.  Nearly  idl  the  catacombs  and,  specially,  two  ancient  itineraries,  he  was 
can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  Originally  able  to  point  beforehand  with  sufficient  pre- 
ar^noria,  the  classical  designation  of  these  cision  to  lead  to  a  successful  search, 
sand-pits,  they  were  arranged  by  the  primitive  To  study  these  ancient  catacombs,  where  not 
Christians  for  their  new  destinations  of  dwell-  "  cooked,"  is  to  take  up  the  history  of  Chris- 
ings,  places  of  worship,  and  retirement ;"  and,  tianity  from  the  time  and  place  where  the  New 
having  read,  they  believed.  More  earnest  Testament  breaks  off  the  wondrous  thread, 
students  consulted  buttiier  volumes,  but  found  Immediately  we  approach  them  we  are  trans- 
the  same  opinion  expressed.  Looked  at  from  ported  back  to  those  old  times  when  the 
an  artistical  point  of  view,  too,  the  paintings  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  but 
with  which  they  are  decorated  were  formerly  newly  buried ;  and  when  many,  who  had  lis- 
described  as  poor,  meagre,  and  feeble.  To  en-  tened  to  their  stirring  words  entranced,  were 
tertain  these  opinions  to-day,  however,  is  to  still  living.  De  Rossi  speaks  positively  On  this 
have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  grand  head :  "  Precisely  in  those  cemeteries  to  which 
march  of  progress,  to  be  behind  the  time,  and  history  or  tradition  assigns  apostolic  origin,  I 
of  the  old  school.    The  catacombs  were  exca-  see,  in  the  light  of  the  most  searching  arch©- 
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ologicol  criticism,  the  cradle  of  Ohristiaii  art  origin  in  apostolic  times :  and  in  ererj  one  of  these 

and  Christian  inscriptions;  there  I  find  me-  iMtances,  so  fSur  aa  we  We  an  opportunity  of  ei- 

morials  of  persons  who  appear  to  belong  to  "T^  ^®°'»  something  peculiar  has  been  «tter 

tv    *.  J  vr  ^,     ..    "rr^«r  Xc  .'*""»  *y  noted  oy  our  predeoessoni,  or  seen  by  oonelv^, 

tiie  times  of  the  Flavn  and  of  Tr^an ;  and,  which  gives  countenance  to  the  tradifion.    Wiiea 

finally,  I  discover  precise  dates  of  those  times."  these  peculiuities  are  brought  U^gether,  tber  are 

There  is  one  inscription  known  bearing  date  fQund  to  be  in  perfect  harmony,  not  only  witu  one 

the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  i.  e.,  a.  d.  V2,  but  f^^other,  but  also  with  what  we  sTiould  have  been  kd 

««  .^^^.^  v«-  iv«««  Tt^^*  rip  *v^  \.u^ .u*  1.  to  expect  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  penod 

no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  site  on  which  to  wfcch  they  aro  supposed  to  belong.    The  peeu- 

it  was  found.    In  the  catacomb  of  St.  Lucma,  liarities  are  such  as  these :  Paintings  in  the  mo«t 

however,  scratched  on  the  mortar  of  one  of  elassical  style^  and  scarcely  inferior  m  execatkn  to 

the  locuU,  was  found  by  Boldetti  a  record  of  *^  best  specimens  of  contemporary  pagan  art;  a 

the  time  of  the  consulate  of^ura  et  Sergio,  iryTbr^^^T^  SSJilSTi^^^^ 

which  marks  the  year  a.  d.  107 ;  and  another  work  later  than  the  second  century ;  crypu  of  ooo- 

on  marble  m  the  same  place  recording  Piso  €t  slderable  dimensions,  not  hewn  out  of  the  bare  nx^ 

Bolano^  consuls,  a.d.  110;  as  well  as  a  third  but  carefViIly,  and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters 

inscription  which  De  Rossi  considers  marks  "d  cornice  of  bri As  or  teiro-wtu;  no  narrow  pi- 

the  burial  of  a  Christian  w^^^^  -^SSib^t'^^ilL'^^i^ 

ttie^  time  tnat  the  boay  ot  ot.  Faul  was  deposit-  recesses  provided  only  for  the  reception  of  aarco- 

ed  in  the  same  place.    This  interesting  record  pha^ ;  whole  famUies  of  inscriptions,  with  daaaicsl 

runs  thus :  names,  and  without  any  distinctly  Christijai  forms 

"  DOBSflTIONI  ^^  speech  ;  and,  lastly,  actual  dates  of  the  first  cr 

T .  FLA .  EVTY  second  century.    It  is  impossible  that  such  a  msr- 

CHIO .  QVI .  VI  vellous  uniformity  of  phenomena,  ooUeoted   with 

XIT.ANN  'xVnU  most  patient  accuracy  irom   different  and   distant 

MES*.  XI .  I) .  Ill  cemeteries  on  all  sides  of  the  cit^,  and  ftom  authors 

HVNC .  LOC VM  writing  at  so  many  different  periods,  should  be  the 

DON  ABIT .  M  result  of  accident  or  of  preconceived  opinion. 

VS^AMI ™8^  Two  of  the  itineraries  mentioned  as  having 

KABISSIMVS  conveyed  useflil  information  to  the  archieolo- 

KASEBALE^'  gist,  were  discovered  only  about  a  hundred 

**  As  a  resting-place  for  Titus  Flavins  Eutychius,  who  y®*"  Ago  ^  ***«  library  of  Sakburg,  and  were 

lived  nineteen  years,  eleven  months,  three  days,  his  therefore  unknown  to  Boaio  and  other  writers 

dearest  friend,  Marcus  Orbius,  gave  this  spot.  Fare-  on  the  Christian  remains  after  their  discovery 

well,  beloved."  -^  ^  ^  jgi^g^     q^^  ^^  ^^^  importont  guides 

The  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  on  the  Via  was  written  between  the  years  625-63S,  and 
Salaria  ITova,  always  said  to  have  been  dug  on  the  other  within  a  few  years  of  the  same  date. 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Pudens,  convert-  The  first  starts  from  the  centre  of  Rome,  pass- 
ed by  the  Apostles,  also  presents  evidences  lug  out  through  the  Flaminian  Gate,  and 
that  confirm  the  statement  of  this  antiquity,  passes  to  the  principal  roads  from  one  to  the 
The  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  is  supposed  to  be  other  by  by-paths,  some  of  which  can  be  sdil 
no  other  than  the  cemetery  of  Ostrianus,  de-  pointed  out;  the  other  follows  a  simUar  plan, 
scribed  by  Pauvinus,  the  Augustinian  friar,  as  but  is  second  to  it  in  interest,  because  the 
the  oldest  of  all,  "  because  it  was  in  use  when  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  actually  made  the 
St.  Peter  preached  the  faith  of  the  Romans ;"  survey  himself^  but  rather  to  have  compressed 
and,  again,  the  sepulchre  at  Tor  Marancia  is  the  descriptions  he  ^ves  from  some  larger 
now  identified  as  that  cemetery  which  was  work ;  but  both  of  them  are  useful  in  contain- 
formerly  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Domitilla,  iug  mention  of  topo^aphical  details  Con- 
or by  that  of  her  chamberlains,  Sts.  Nereus  oeming  the  cemeteries  before  the  great 
and  Achilles,  for  two  inscriptions  found  there  work  of  emptying  them  of  their  choiceet  con- 
clearly  state  that  the  ground  formerly  belonged  tents  was  commenced.  A  third  docmnent  that 
to  this  member  of  the  imperial  famUy.  After  has  been  useftd  in  pointing  out  the  locality  of 
glancing  in  succession  at  the  principal  cata-  particular  tombs  is  a  list  of  relics  collected 
combs  supposed  to  be  of  apostolic  antiquity,  by  Abbot  John  from  the  various  shrines  in  the 
the  authors  of  a  summary  of  De  Rossi^s  work  catacombs,  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the 
(Korthcote  &  Brownlow's  "Roma  Sotterra-  Great,  for  Theolinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombarda« 
nea  ")  thus  draw  up  the  facts  of  the  position :  which  list  is  written  on  papyrus,  and  preserved 

The  local  traditions  of  ancient  Christian  Borne  '^^th  some  of  the  relics  in  the  Cathedral  of 

have  come  down  to  us,  partly  embodied  in  the  acts  Mouza.     But  the  chief  clew  to  the  sucoess  of 

of  the  martyrs  j  partly  In  the  stories  that  were  told  De  Rossi's  labors  was  the  tact  which  enabled 

to  foreigners  visiting  the  city  in  the  seventh  and  him    infltAfti^  oP  rAiAAtincr  fhASA  Ani-1iA«4fiAe  «« 

eighth  centuries,  anTby  them  committed  to  writing  '""^1  Jf^8^a<l  or  r^eoting  tbese  Mthonti^  as 

in  itineraries;  partly  in  the  »*  Books  of  Indulgences,"  worthless,  to  accept  their  help.     He  saw  that, 

and  in  the  *^  Book  of  the  Wonders  of  Bome  "  com-  where  St.  Damasus  and  other  earl^  popes  had 

piled  hothfor  the  use  of  strangers  and  of  citizens;  been  at  the  trouble  to  build  spacious  stair- 

comparison  of  all  these  various  authoritiesTT  U  ^^'^^  ^  fpund  the  tombs  of  mar^  that 

gathered  that  some  five  or  six  of  the  subterranean  w®*^  0^0©  visited  by  pilgnms,  for  whose  ac- 

cemeteries  of  Bome  were  believed  to  have  had  their  commodation  these  means  of  access  had  been 
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made.    Whereas  Padre  MarcM  avoided  such  tached  to  cemeteries;    and  by  the  fifteenth 

places  as  bore  evidence  of  having  been  tarn-  there  was  onljr  one  cemetery  that  was  left 

pered  with  in  later  times,  and  was  always  on  open  and  frequented  by  pilgrims,  which  was 

the  lookont  for  chambers  and  galleries  in  their  that  beneath  the  Church  of  8t.  Sebastian, 

primitive  condition  as  when  first  hewn  out  of  called,  in  old  documents,  Cameterium  ad  Cator 

rock,  De  Rossi  judged  that  where  the  crypts  eufnbtu.    This  title,  applying  only  to  the  part 

had  been  changed  into  sanctuaries,  lumitutria  of  the  Campagna  in  which  the  church  was 

opened  out  for  light  and  air,  galleries  widened,  built,  just  as  the  circus  built  in  the  same  neigh- 

and  any  other  structural  arrangements  made  borhood  by  Maxentius  was  called  the  Circus 

for  the  accommodation  of  numbers,  then  he  ad  Catacumlmi,  has  since  been  indiscriminately 

stood  upon  a  site  of  the  utmost  value.    Pope  ^ven  to  all  subterranean  cemeteries  over  the 

Damasus,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked  for  the  globe.     Except  as  belonging  to  that  of  St.  Se- 

large  share  he  has  borne  in  handing  down  a  bastian,  the  term  is  not  mentioned  in  old  times, 

true  history  of  the  contents  of  the  catacombs  the  names  in  riaehemghypogcBUfnj  eameterivm, 

in  his  custom  of  renewing  old  inscriptions,  and  martyriumy  or  e4M\fes»io, 
placing  others  to  mark  important  sites.    His        A  set  of  terms,  new,  yet  very  old,  has  to  be 

assistance,  rendered  1,500  years  ago,  has  been  mastered  by  those  who  would  understand  any 

invaluable.  The  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  thing  of  these  ancient  burial-places.  The  little 

when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  ended  chambers  opening  out  of  the  narrow  passages 

the  history  of  the  catacombs  as  cemeteries ;  are  known  as  eubieula.    An  ordinary  grave — 

and  for  the  next  400  years  they  were  used  only  that  is,  a  fiat  oblong  compartment  lArge  enough 

as  shrines  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  except  in  to  receive  a  body,  hollowed  in  the  sides  of  the 

rare  instances,  when  they  have  been  chosen  as  passages,  generdly  in  tiers  one  above  another 

E laces  of  reftige,  as  when  Boniface  I.  concealed  —  is  called  a  locus  or  locfdvs.    When  a  grave 

imself  for  a  time  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Feli-  was  made  large  enough  to  contain  two,  three, 

citas.    The  popes  during  these  centuries  kept  or  four  persons,  it  was  called  hisomum^  triso- 

the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  beautified  and  re-  mum^  or  quadrisomtiinj  accordingly.     There 

paired,  as  we  may  see  from  entries  in  the  Liber  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cuhteula  graves 

JPontifiealis.    Even  after  Totila  had  desolated  of  a  more  ornamental  type.    These  consist  of 

Rome  these  were  restored,  and  the  services  a  semicircular  arch  recessed  in  the  wall,  below 

renewed,  John  III.  ordering  that  oblations,  the  straight  base  line  of  which  is  sunk  the 

cruets,  and  candles,  should  be  sent  from  the  space  for  the  body ;  they  are  called  arcosolia, 

Lateran  Palace  for  the  ceremonies  every  Sun-  solium  being  the  term  in  use  among  the  pagans 

day.    But  after  the  siege  by  the  Lombards,  for  their  fttneral-ums.    Sometimes  the  recess 

mnder  Astolphus,  when  some  *of  the  graves  is  found  sguare-headed  instead  of  semicircular : 

were  broken  open  and  the  bodies  carried  off,  when  De  Kossi,  for  the  sake  of  distinc^n,  calls 

Paul  I.  resolved  to  remove  "  the  bodies  of  the  it  sepolero  a  mensck  Burial  was  called  deposition 

martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  virgins  of  Christ "  and  those  who  dug  the  gr&yesy  fossores,  in  old 

into  Rome,  and  place  them  in  a  diurch  he  built  writings. 

to  receive  them,  dedicated  to  Sts.  Stephen  and       Prominence  is  given  to  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Sylvester,  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Oalixtus.    This^  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that 
lie  was  bom  and  bred,  and  which  he  had  then  which  De  Rossi  discovered  on  the  Via  Appia, 
inherited.     On  this  occasion  more  than  a  hun-  after  having  seen  only  a  fragment  of  a  marble 
dred  saints  were  removed,  and  their  names  slab,  bearing  part'  of  the  letter  R  and  the  syl- 
duly  chronicled  in  a  list  still  extant.    The  sue-  lables  NELIUS  MARTYR,  in  the  cellar  of  a 
ceeding  popes  endeavored,  however,  to  rehabil-  vineyard,  1849.    He  induced  Pope  Pius  IX. 
itate  the  ancient  cemeteries  with  their  ancient  to  purchase  this  and  the  actjoining  vineyard, 
glories,  but  without  much  popular  support;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  excavations 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  crypts  of  the  ma^yrs  found  the  other  portion  of  this  slab,  with  the 
being  destroyed  and   abandoned,  Paschal  I.  missing  piece  of  the  letter  R  and  the  letters 
translated  2,800  bodies  in  July,  817 ;  and  this  0  0  upon  it,  which  showed  him  that  the  con- 
new  feature  in  the  history  of  early  Christian  jecture  he  formed,  that  the  tomb  of  Cornelius, 
relics  remained  in  great  favor  for  some  time,  pope  and  martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
the  succeeding  popes  not  only  translating  more,  century,  was  before  him,  was  correct.     This 
l)ut  retranslating  those  already  deposited  in  tomb  he  knew  from  the  old  writings  was  close 
Rome.     Thus  rifled,  ruined,  and  abandoned,  •  to  the  cemetery  of  St  Calixtus,  in  which  there 
the  cemeteries  that  were  not  near  monasteries  was  a  chapel  more  famous  than  most  other& 
were  one  by  one  forgotten.    In  those  tiiat  as  the  bodies  of  the  popes  in  the  third  and 
were  so  fortunately  situated,  lamps  were  kept  fourth  centuries  were  deposited  in  it,  to  which 
burning  as  late  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  adjoined  another  chapel  in  which  St.  Cecilia 
centuries.    A  pilgrim  of  the  eleventh  century  was  laid.    The  author  of  the  earliest  itinerary 
noticed  the  cemetery  of  St.  Valentine,  on  the  we   have   mentioned,   specially  notices   this 
Via  Elaminia,  and  another  writer  mentioned  cemetery  as  containing  *^  an  innumerable  mul- 
it  again  in  the  twelfth  century.    In  the  four-  titude  of  martyrs;  first,  Sixtus,  pone  and  mar- 
teenth  century,  a  statistical  account  of  Roman  tyr ;  Dionysius,  pope  and  martyr;  Julian,  pope 
churches  mentions  only  three  that  were  at-  and  martyr;  Flavianus,  martyr;  St.  Cecilia, 
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virgin  and  martjr.    Eighty  martyrs  rest  here  scribbled  over  with  such  classical  appellation 

below.''    Further  excavations  were  made,  in  as  Rufina^  Felix,  Polynices,  Leo:    and  tho<« 

the  course  of  which  121  fra^ents  of  one  of  higher  up  with  more  medisBval  deng:natioD^ 

the  Latin  inscriptions  Pope  Damasus  put  up  such  as  Udebrand,  Bonizo,  Joannes,  Presb.,  etc. 

were  found.  The  ejaculations  correspond  with  the  sixnplicif  j 

This  decided  De  Rossi  that  he  was  in  the  of  the  earliest  epitaphs.  They  repeat  '^  TI- 
papal  vault  mentioned,  ruined  indeed,  with  its  V AS,  VIVAS  IN"  DEO  0RI8T0,  VIVAS  IS' 
approaches  blocked  up,  probably  to  preserve  ETERNO,"  and  similar  aspirations,  over  and 
it  from  depredators,  but  still  containing  among  over  again.  This  custom  is  referred  to  cue 
its  dibris  fragments  of  monuments  of  great  among  the  heathens,  that  prompted  them  to 
interest.  In  one  comer  of  this  crypt,  to  which  write  the  names  of  those  they  loved  on  sacred 
access  was  at  first  obtained,  it  appears,  down  places  they  visited,  in  the  hope  they  mig^t 
the  luminardy  though  one  of  the  ancient  stair-  then  partake  of  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
cases  has  now  been  restored,  is  a  narrow  door-  from  the  attention.  An  inscription  in  th« 
way  cut  irregularly  in  the  rock,  which  opens  island  of  Phyle,  Egypt,  is  quoted  as  an  iDus- 
into  a  large  chamber  about  20  feet  square,  far-  tration,  where  Serapbion,  son  of  Aristo- 
nished  with  a  wide  luminarey  which  enables  maohus  wrote,  '^  Having  come  to  the  gre^ 
it  to  be  well  seen  now.  When  first  found  it  Isis,  Goddess  of  Phyle,  he  makes  a  re> 
was  filled  with  earth,  which  had  to  be  removed,  membrance  there  of  his  parents,  for  th^^ir 
as  in  other  instances,  to  the  surface  through  good."  One  Christian  pilgrim  can  be  traced, 
this  lumindre  or  shaft  from  above.  As  this  from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary,  by  this  niean>. 
work  proceeded,  and  the  luminare,  also  full  of  On  the  vestibule  of  the  principal  sanctuar? 
earth,  was  emptied,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  he  wrote^  what  was  evidently  the  wish  near- 
the  attitude  of  prayer  was  deciphered  on  the  est  to  his  heart,  which  we  translate,  ^*  So- 
wall;  below  this  a  Latin  cross  between  two  fronia,  mayest  thou  live  with  thine  own;^ 
sheep ;  and  below  this  again,  though  stiU  in  and  when  he  approached  the  entrance  he 
the  luminare^  the  figures  of  three  saints.  On  wrote  and  prayed,  "  Sofronia,  mayest  thou 
the  wall  of  the  chamber,  close  to  the  entrance-  live  in  the  Lord ;  ^'  again,  when  he  came  to  nn 
way  from  the  burial-place  of  the  popes,  was  altar  tomb  in  another  chapel  he  scratched, 
found  a  painting  of  a  woman,  "  ricnly  attired,  "  Sweet  Sofronia,  thou  shalt  ever  live  in  God ;" 
and  ornamented  with  bracelets  and  necklaces  and  before  he  left  he  added,  "  Sofronia,  thou 
such  as  migh  be  looked  for  in  a  high-born  and  shalt  live."  Other  gr<Mti^  calling  upon  the 
wealthy  Roman  bride,  and  might  well  be  in-  martyrs,  take  the  following  forms  among 
tended  to  represent  St.  Oecma."  But  this  others:  "Holy  souls  have  in  remembrance 
painting,  which  appeared  of  seventh-century  Marcianus,  Successus  Severus,  and  all  our* 
date,  wige  found  to  be  executed  on  the  surface  brethren.  Holy  souls,  ask  that  Verecondus 
of  ruined  mosaic- work;  and  a  niche  close  by,  and  his  friends  may  have  a  prosperous  voyajre. 
decorated  with  a  Byzantine  head  of  our  Lord,  Ask  for  rest,  both  for  my  parent  and  his 
was  also  noticed  to  have  been  previously  en-  brethren ;  may  they  live  with  God.  Holy  Six- 
cased  with  marble,  indicating  there  had  been  tus,  have  ye  in  remembrance  in  your  prayers 
a  renewal  of  ornamentation^  marking  a  site  of  Auretius  Repentinus.  Have  ye  in  remem- 
high  religious  interest.  This  fact,  taken  in  brance  Dionysius."  We  have  selected  these 
connection  with  the  circumstance  that  close  to  as  extremely  ancient  examples.  Sometimes 
these  paintings  was  a  recess  large  enough  to  they  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
hold  a  sarcopnagus,  and  which  left  but  an  inch  by  some  alteration  or  renovation  that  has  been 
of  rock  between  it  and  the  back  of  a  similar  made  since  they  were  written.  As  such  works 
recess  in  the  papal  crypt,  and  compared  with  were  executed  chiefly  by  St.  Fabian  abont  the 
the  statements  in  the  documents  we  have  men-  year  245,  or  by  St.  Damasus  in  870,  we  get  a 
tioned,  led  De  Rossi  to  the  conclusion  that  it  tolerably  precise  clew  to  their  date.  One  of 
was  in  this  chamber  that  the  beautiful  Chris-  them,  De  Kossi  states,  must  have  been  written 
tianbrideof  the  martyr  Valerius  was  laid,  after  while  the  plaster  was  wet.  This  is  an  apo$- 
three  strokes  of  the  executioner  had  left  her  to  trophe  to  Pontianus,  who  was  probably  an 
bleed  slowly  to  death  on  the  pavement  of  her  exiled  pope  of  that  name,  brought  home  after 
own  palace.  his  death  in  Sardinia,  and  buried  here  by  St 

We  would  mention  the  care  with  which  the  Fabian, 
rude  scribblings,  or  gra(ffiti^  of  ancient  visitors  Of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs,  De  Rossi 
are  now  scanned.  De  Rossi  calls  them  "  the  ascribes  two  to  the  first  century.  These  are 
faithful  echo  of  history  and  infallible  guides  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  prophet  Isaias, 
through  the  labyrinth  of  subterranean  gal-  in  the  catacomb  of  Sta.  PrisciUa ;  and  the  free 
leries."  Sometimes  the  writing  is  a  mere  and  flowing  vine  covering  the  roof  of  the  en- 
name,  with  or  without  a  title ;  others  are  ex-  trance  to  St.  Domitilla.  The  decoration  of 
clamations  connected  with  distiant  or  departed  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Januarius,  in 
friends ;  and  others  are  invocations  addressed  the  catacomb  of  .St.  Pnetextatus,  witi^  the 
to  the  martyrs  upon  whose  tombs  they  are  paintings  of  the  fish  carrying  a  basket,  and 
inscribed.  The  names  are  of  two  kinds,  the  the  lambs  on  either  side  of  a  milk-paU  on  an 
modt  convenient   parts   of  the  walls  being  altar,  on  the  walls  of  a  cubieulum  in  the  crypt 
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of  St.  Lacina,  he  ascribes  to  the  second ;  while  mentionedf  and  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
t;he  great  bulk  of  the  Biblical  paintings  he  second  century.  Baptism  and  the  Oonsecra- 
considers  the  work  of  the  third  century.  He  tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  tiie  subjects 
diyides  the  paintings,  generally,  into  six  of  representation — the  first  mixed  up  with 
classes,  those  that  are  symbolical  being  the  Biblical  stories  and  allegories,  and  the  second 
earliest  and  largest;  the  next,  allegorical ;  the  still  farther  veiled  and  complicated  by  the 
third,  Biblical,  depicting  histories  from  both  sign  of  the  fish,  and  both  associated  with  fuU- 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  fourth,  pic-  length  fieures  of  fawyn  about  to  hew  with 
tares  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints ;  their  pickaxes  fragments  of  rock.  A  man 
the  fifth,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  these  latter,  fishing,  another  baptizing  a  youtii  in  the  same 
or  from  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  scenes  water,  and  a  paralytic  carrying  away  his  bed, 
from  the  Liturgnr  being  the  sixth.  There  d(^  are  painted  on  one  wall.  On  that  which  faces 
not  appear  to  be  any  addition  to  the  known  the  doorway  is  a  three-legged  table  with  bread 
circle  of  symbols  recently  discovered,  but  the  and  fish  upon  it,  with  a  woman  on  one  side  of 
instances  in  which  they  are  associated  with  it  and  a  man  on  the  other.  The  first  is  stand- 
one  another,  interchangeably,  and  sometimes  ing  with  arms  thrown  up  and  hands  extended, 
livith  the  names  of  the  deceased  on  whose  which  is  called  an  attitude  of  prayer;  and  the 
^avestones  they  occur,  make  the  array  large,  second,  partially  draped  only  in  the  pallium, 
One  gravestone  is  illustrated,  which  the  fouor  extends  Doth  hands  toward  the  table,  which 
inserted  in  the  wall  with  the  name  upside  he  actually  touches  with  his  right.  This  at- 
down,  but  upon  which  the  artist  sculptured  titude  has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  indi- 
liis  dove  correctly,  showing  it  must  have  been  cate  the  act  of  consecration.  Again,  seven 
executed  after  the  stone  was  fixed  in  its  place,  men  sit  at  a  table  with  two  dishes  of  fish  be- 
The  sulgects  of  the  Biblical  paintings  are  lim-  fore  them,  and  eight  baskets  of  loaves  upon 
ited  in  number,  and  are  also  treated  in  a  sym-  the  floor ;  and  close  to  them  Abraham  is  pfe- 
bolical  manner.  We  have  Noah  in  the  ark,  paring  to  offer  up  his  son.  These  last  three 
typical  of  baptism — the  ark  a  small  box,  with  scenes,  which  are  painted  side  by  side  between 
a  man  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  woman,  as  in  the  two  graves,  have  the  figure  of  a  bareheaded, 
instance  in  which  a  dead  person^s  name  is  bare-legged  fonor  on  either  side  of  them. . 
painted  on  it,  Juliana ;  Jonas  and  the  fish,  a  The  same  series  of  subjects  is  introduced, 
type  of  the  resurrection  —  the  fish  being  a  slightly  varied  in  details,  m  the  other  cubicula 
large-headed  dragon  with  a  long  neck,  per-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papal  orypt,  which 
haps,  it  is  supposed,  to  keep  the  representation  persistence  again  suggests  some  familiar  hom- 
distinct  from  the  fish,  which  was  so  often  em-  uj  or  teachiag.  TertuUian^s  explanation  of 
ployed  as  a  symbol  of  the  Saviour;  Daniel  in  their  meaning  is  referred  to  as  sufficient  for 
the  lions^  den,  intended  either  to  encourage  their  complete  interpretation, 
the  persecuted,  or  as  an  emblem  of  the  res-  Gilded  glasses  were  also  found  in  the  cata- 
urrection,  and  used  for  both  purposes  by  the  combs ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  some 
Fathers ;  upward  of  twenty  examples  of  the  examples  of  them  on  loan  in  the  South  Ken- 
adoration  of  the  Magi;  Moses  striking  the  sington  Museum.  There  are  about  thirty 
rock,  whence  issued  the  livins  water,  which  specimens  also  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a 
was  Ohrist ;  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  few  others  in  the  museums  of  Paris,  Florence, 
or  the  Victory  over  Death ;  and  Moses  taking  and  Naples;  but  the  largest  collection  is  in  the 
ofif  his  shoes  as  he  approaches  the  burning  Vatican  library.  Mr.  Wilshere,  the  owner 
bush,  typical  of  the  renunciation  of  the  worl<L  of  the  specimens  at  South  Kensington,  pos- 
the  flesh,  and  the  deviL  This  limited  range  of  sesses  about  twenty.  In  all  not  more  than 
subjects  occurs  over  and  over  again,  as  though  840  examples  are  known ;  and  De  Bossies 
they  were  current  Ulustrations  of  the  thought  twenty-three  years  of  labor  in  the  catacombs 
of  those  old  times.  No  real  portraits  of  Ohrist  have  only  yielded  two  fragments.  They  are, 
or  of  the  Virgin  have  been  found,  though  it  is  we  need  scarcely  add,  generally  the  bottoms 
shown  that  &ere  is  always  an  adherence  to  of  drinking-cups,  with  designs  executed  in 
certain  leading  characteristics  in  the  faces  of  gold-leaf  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  so 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  glasses  found  in  the  arranged  that  the  figures  and  letters  were 
catacombs,  as  though  from  an  attempt  to  seen  from  the  inside.  The  cups  of  which 
maintain  a  likeness.  There  are  representa-  they  were  the  base  were  stuck  in  the  cement 
tions  of  Christ,  however,  one  of  which  is  round  newly-made  graves  before  it  hai^^^^^^^  7 
quoted  by  Kugler  as  the  oldest  portrait  in  ex-  but,  as  they  were  thinner  than  the  double 
istence,  and,  in  consequence^  is  eagerly  in-  glass  enclosing  the  gold-leaf  and  more  ex- 
quired  for  by  visitors  to  the  catacombs.  This  posed,  they  have  in  nearly  every  instance  got 
is  a  head  and  bust  in  a  medallion,  occupying  destroyed.  The  subjects  depicted  upon  them 
the  centre  of  a  roof  in  a  eubieulwn  in  the  are  more  numerous  than  those  painted  on  the 
cemetery  of  Saints  Kereus  and  Achilles.  Its  walls  of  the  catacombs;  and  are  minutely 
claim  to  the  highest  antiquity  is  not  allowed  described  by  the  authors  of  the  work  from 
by  all.  The  liturgical  puntings  are  very  rare  which  this  summary  is  prepared.  One  of 
—quite,  in  fact,  exceptional;  they  are  found  those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  "Wilshere  has 
in  the  eubieula  near  uie  papal  crypt  we  have  the  Apostles  reter  and  Paul  in  the  centre, 
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with  six  compartments  round  them,  each  hav-       The  mode  of  constraction,  and  the  gmdiul 

ing  a  distinct  subject.    Another,  belonging  to  development  of  a  cemetery  is  the  next  deput- 

the  same  gentleman,  has  Ohiist  with  the  rod  of  ment  broached.    It  is  illustrated  with  seVoil 

power,  changing  water  into  wine;  and,  again,  plans,  which  make  it  extremely  dear  notwitii- 

enabling  the  paralytic  to  carry  his  bed,  'and  also  standing  its  intricacy.  Taking  the  catacomb  of 

protecting  the  **  three  children "  in  the  fiery  San  Oalixtas  as  an  example,  it  is  shown  thit 

famace ;  as  well  as  Tobias  with  the  monster  after  the  Christian  proprietor  had  aecored  t 

fish.  Oar  Lord  is  frequently  represented  as  the  site  250  feet  along  a  road,  with  a  depth  of  IdD 

Good  Shepherd  upon  them.    The  Virgin  also  feet,  he  caused  a  staircase  to  be  dag  down  to  a 

occurs  very  frequently,  and  in  various  combi-  certedn  level,  and  then  a  gallery  to  be  jnckec 

nations.    There  are  inscriptions  upon  them,  out  which  extended  round  three  mdea  of  the 

too,  such  as  ^^  JoyAiUy  mayst  thou  live  with  all  afea,  and  was  famished  at  the  extreme  end 

thine;  happy  mayst  thou  live  forever  in  the  with  a  second  staircase  to  the  sorfisoe.    The 

peace  of  Qod"  Eighty  of  the  known  examples  second  side,  of  course,  connected  the  two  others, 

have  figures  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  upon  but  at  intervals  down  the  length  of  frontage 

them ;  and  some  of  these  have  inscriptions  there  were  two  other  galleries  that  extended 

which  are  of  a  convivial  character,  as  though  and  also  communicated  right  through  the  ate 

they  were  intended  for  use  at  feasts,  or  espe-  with  both.  Besides  these,  there  were  also  fosr 

cifiJly  at  the  feasts  of  those  Apostles.    The  ex-  other  galleries  crossing  the  depth,  but  not 

amples  of  these  quoted  are,  when  translated,  quite  extending  to  the  opposite  side.    One  of 

as  follows:  "A  mark  of  friendship,  drink,  and  tnese  shorter  galleries  led  to  the  papal  crypt 

flong]  life  to  thee,  with  all  thine.  ICayest  thou  and  its  accessories ;  and  opening  out  of  the  nuiD 
ive  pong].    A  mark  of  friendship,  drink,  and  passage  close  to  the  approach  to  this  oelehrat^d 
[long]  life  to  thee,  with  all  thine,  dnnk  [or,  live],  centre  were  formed  three  evMcvla,    Thus  the 
aifd  propose  a  toast.    Hayst  thou  live  happily  plan  is  three  eides  of  an  oblong,  with  passages 
with  thine  own.  Life  and  happiness  to  thee  and  crossing  frt>m  one  side  to  the  odier,  and  others 
thine.''  beginning  to  cross,  but  not  completing  the 
The  Christian  sarcophagi  are  another  distinct  undertakmg;  and  one  of  these  shortened  gal- 
department  in  the  antiquities  of  the  catacombs,  leries  widening  out  and  opening  into  crypts, 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  these  have  been  all  alike  being  filled  with  graves.    Afterward 
transported  to  the  great  hall  of  the  I^teran  fresh  excavations,  on  a  lower  level  gained  by 
palace,  where  they  were  arranged  by  Padre  steps,  formed  more  galleries  Btretcning  across 
Marchi,  and   have  since   been   increased  in  the  area;  and  additional  ct(&km2awere  made 
number  by  De  Bossi.  They  are  not  so  early  as  to  open  oat  of  the  first  main  gallery,  nnifonn 
the  paintings.    Only  eighteen  can  be  ident&Sed  with  the  first  set,  only,  iustead  of  aacendbig  a 
by  their  inscriptious  as  belonging  to  the  first  few  steps  into  them  as  in  their  case,  a  descent 
four  centuries,  and  of  these  only  four  are  con-  of  several  was  made.  A  third  extenaon  of  the 
sidered  as  anterior  to  the  time  of  Oonstantine.  cemetery   is   visible   when    the  fomon  en- 
The  earliest,  with  a  definite  Christian  subject  deavored  to  penetrate  to  a  still  lower  levd; 
depicted  upon  it,  the  nativity,  has  a  consular  but  when  they  had  made  thirty-three  st<|i3 
date,  which  determines  it  as  tne  work  of  a.  d.  down  they  found  themselves  through  the  stra- 
843.    The  cause  of  this  tardy  use  of  sculpture  tum  of  tufa  granulare  in  which   they  hsd 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  painter  could  hitherto  been  working,  and  in  one  of  a  friable 
prosecute  his  work  underground  safe  from  ob-  pozzolana.   They  strengthened  their  waU  with 
servation,  while  there  would  be  not  only  the  brickwork,  and  made  some  loeuli  with  bricks, 
danger  of  drawing  attention  to  any  sculpture  and   pushed   on,  probably  thinking    to  set 
executed  in  a  workshop,  but  the  difficulty  of  through  this  unsuitable  stratum,  bat  eventu^lf 
getting  it  conveyed  to  the  catacombs.    But,  abandoned  the  plan  of  obtaining  space  by  this 
directly  the   Christian  religion  became  pro-  means.    The  tiles  and  bricks  used  by  them  are 
tected  by  the  conversion  and  profession  of  Con-  found  to  be  all  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
stantine,  the  sculptor  was  freely  employed,  imperial  brick-kiln  of  Ifarous  Anrelius,  and 
Sometimes,  we  know,  a  Christian,  desirous  of  must  therefore  have  been  manufactured  be- 
placing  some  beloved  object  in  a  sarcophagus  tween  the  years  a.  d.  161  and  180.    The/osi^n 
in  preference  to  depositing  the  remains  in  an  enlarged  the  crypt  of  the  popes  at  this  time, 
ordinary  recess  in  the  wall  oi  a  catacomb,  By-and-by  we  find  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
bought  a  sculptured  stone  of  a  pagan  artist,  approach  to  the  cemetery  by  conoealmg  the 
and  then  effaced  his  work  with  a  chisel,  or  entrances  and  blocking  up  the  staircases.  About 
turned  the  ornamentation  to  the  waU  that  it  vix  feet  of  the  base  of  one  staircase  was  re- 
might  not  offend  Christian  eyes  when  fixed,  moved,  and  several  entrances  were  made  from      i 
On  the  reverse  of  a  tomb  slab  inscribed  Irene,  an  adjacent  Band*pit,  so  that,  in  case  of  ^ir^^^       ! 
fdkr  example,  was  found  a  Bacchanalian  scene;  escape  was  facilitated.    Finally,  this  cemt^iy       ] 
and  a  representation  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  was  enlarged  by  communications  made   iV^ 
found  with  signs  of  plaster  upon  it  buried  be-  others,  into  the  history  of  which  we  oaniiL 
neath  the  fioor,  as  though  it  had  been  likewise  enter.   And,  after  all,  in  the  days  of  the  perse-  , 
hidden  from  devout  eyes.    This  branch  of  the  cution  under  Diocletian,  the  gaUeries  that  had  ^ 
subject  is  also  ably  treated.  been  made  with  so  much  care^  and  lined  with 
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the  pious  dead  from  the  floor-lines  to  the  head-  April,  discussed  the  ro jal  proposition  relative 
ways,  were  purposely  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to  to  the  revision  of  the  Act  of  Union  between 
baffle  the  tyrant^s  attempts  to  dishonor  them.  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  suggestion  was  in- 
SWEDEN  AJSD  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  tended  to  realize  the  idea,  constantly  pursued 
in  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king;  by  King  Charles,  of  drawing  closer  the  ties 
present  King,  Charles  XV.,  bom  May  8,  1826;  which  unite  the  two  Scandinavian  Jdngdoms, 
succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1869.  Area  of  and  to  assimilate  their  legislation,  the  differ- 
Sweden  and  Norwayj  292,929  square  miles.  Pop-  ences  of  which  are  essential,  fi'om  a  political 
nlation  of  Sweden,  m  1868,  4,178,000,  against  point  of  view.  Norway,  emoying  democratic 
4,195,681  in  1867,a  decrease  of  22,681,  partly,  mstitutions  and  an  almost  absolute  autonomy, 
to  the  increase  of  emigration,  which  amounted  experiences,  as  may  be  conceived,  the  greatest 
in  1867,  to  9,884 ;  in  1869,  from  the  beginning  repugnance  to  sacnfice  the  slightest  portion  of 
of  the  year  to  June,  to  17,878.  The  popula-  her  privileges  for  a  union  the  advantages  of 
tion  of  Norway,  in  1867,  amounted  to  1,701,756.  which  do  not  appear  very  dear.  In  Sweden, 
The  Swedish  islanH  of  St  Bartholomew  in  the  for  other  reasons,  the  proposition  also  ^coun- 
West  Indies  had,  in  1866, 2,898  inhabitants.  In  ters  a  persistent  opposition.  In  the  Upper 
the  Swedish  budget  for  1870,  the  revenue  was  Chamber  the  committee  charged  with  the  ex- 
42,966,800  rix-doUars;  the  expenditures  44,*  amination  of  the  i^air  advocated  the  post- 
969,250;  deficit,  2,002,950.  The  public  debt  ponement  of  the  question  as  involving  a  reform 
amounted,  in  1868,  to  120,206,642  rix-dollars.  of  the  fiondamental  law,  and  that  course,  in 
The  imports  in  1867  were  valued  at  184,200-  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  was 
000  rix-dollars;  the  exports  at  128,600,000.  (April  28th)  adopted  by  a  large  majority  (89 
Number  of  vessels  entering  the  Swedish  ports  to  21).  the  Lower  Chamber  voted  still 
in  1867,  6,711,  together  of  188,670  lasts;  num>  more  emphatically  on  the  same  side.  The 
ber  of  clearances.  10,877,  together  of  604,019  matter  is,  therefore,  put  off  till  the  Diet  of 
lasts  (1  Swedish  last=4.7  EngHsh  tons).  The  1870,  but  it  will  certainly  be  affain  postponed, 
merchant  navy  consbted,  in  1867,  of  8,801  because  it  cannot  be  considered  by  the  I^orwe- 
vessels,  together  of  94,842  lasts.  In  the  Nor-  gian  Storthing'  till  1871  (the  annual  meeting  of 
wegian  budget  for  the  period  1869-'72,  the  that  Assembly  then  commencing),  and  the  de- 
annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  fixed  at  cision  has  been  made  to  treat  the  question 
5,092,000^  specie  thalers  each.  The  public  debt,  simultaneous^  in  both  countries, 
in  1867,  amounted  to  8,164,200  specie  dollars ;  In  May,  a  royal  proposition  for  the  estab- 
but,  deducting  assets,  only  to  750,800  dollars,  lishment  of  more  enlarged  religious  freedom 
The  imports,  in  1867,  were  valued  at  24,600,-  was  adopted  by  both  Chambers. 
000  thalers ;  the  exports,  at  17,400,000.  The  The  Norwegian  Storthing  rejected  a  royal 
number  of  vessels  entering  Norwegian  ports  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
in  1867  was  11,881,  together  of  676,191  lasts;  stadtholder  (the  highest  executive  office  of  the 
the  number  of  clearances,  11,915,  together  of  kingdom).  The  Grovemment  intended,  by  its 
683,946  lasts.  The  merchant  navy,  in  1867,  proposition,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Swede  to 
numbered  6,457  vessels,  together  of  418,294  hola  that  office. 

commercial  lasts  (1  commercial  last=2Ei^lish  SWEDENBORGIANS.  The  fifteenth  an- 
ions), nual  session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
A  Swedish  newspaper  describes  the  large  NewJerusaleminthe  United  States  was  opened 
export  trade  in  ice  carried  on  in  Norway.  It  in  New  York  City,  June  16th.  The  most 
appears  that  a  company  has  purchased  an  ex-  prominent  subject  of  discussion,  besides  the  con- 
tensive  lake,  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  the  sideration  of  the  reports,  was  whether  the  use 
neighborhoc^  of  Droebak,  on  the  Gulf  of  Chris-  of  the  words  '^  parish  "  and  '^  diocese,"  to  de- 
tiania,  and,  to  insure  the  perfect  purity  of  the  scribe  the  societies  and  associations  of  the 
water  from  sewage,  has  even  bought  aJl  the  Church,  should  be  tolerated.  No  decision  was 
houses  that  stand  on  its  shores.  "Eaidh  winter  arrived  at,  but  the  question  was  recommitted, 
the  ice,  which  frequently  attains  a  thickness  The  sales  of  the  publishing-house  during  the 
of  two  or  three  feet,  is  cut  by  a  kind  of  plough  year  were  about  $12,000,  being  an  increase  of 
into  long  strips,  and  subsequently  sawn  into  fifty  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 
blocks  weighing  fh>m  three  to  five  hundred-  The  capitaLpf  the  establishment  is  $14,807.84. 
weight  In  this  form  it  is  shipped  for  export,  Three  peri  Aicals,  a  monthly  magazine,  a  week- 
and,  in  properly-constructed  cellars,  can  be  ly  paper,  and  a  child's  paper,  are  published, 
preserved  for  so  long  a  period  that  a  large  Six  new  books  have  been  stereotyped.  The 
portion  of  the  ice  now  sold  in  London  aotuafly  theological  school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  was 
arrived  there  in  1866.  Besides  H^e  regular  ships  taught  four  months  during  the  preceding  year, 
belonging  to  the  company,  many  vessels  aoci-  Six  students  attended.  The  committee  of  mis- 
dentally  frozen  up  in  the  Norwegian  fiords  sions.  consisting  of  six  members,  had  charge 
leave  in  the  spring  with  cargoes  of  ice.  By  of  missionary  work  only  in  those  parts  of  the 
far  the  largest  trade  is  carried  on  with  England,  country  which  were  not  within  the  limits  of 
which  in  1866  took  44,055  tons  out  of  a  total  the  associations.  But  little  missionary  work 
•'iud  V  of  45,598  exported.  had  been  done  by  the  committee  as  a  board 
f^i  The  two  ChambeA  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  in  under  the  auspices  of  the  convention,  but  much 
i 
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by  indiyidnal  members,  and  on  behalf  of  tbe 
different  associationB.  A  book  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  German,  which  is  designed  to 
aid  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  among  the  Germans  in  the  United 
States.  Prof.  R.  L.  Safel  has  been  engaged, 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  London,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  oonyention,  in 
examining  the  condition  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Swedenborg,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
copied  by  photolithographic  or  other  process. 
This  work  was  attended  with  interesting  re- 
sults in  the  discovery  of  new  manuscripts,  and 
writings  which  had  been  before  inaccessible. 
The  idea  of  photolithographing  the  manuscripts 
was,  however,  abandoned,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  work  that 
were  obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  be* 
cause  the  Swedenborg  Society  of  England  de- 
clined to  codperate  in  the  enterprise.  The 
thanks  of  the  convention  were  voted  to  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
courtesies  and  assistance  which  it  had  ren- 
dered Prof.  Safel.  A  complete  copy  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  convention  was  or- 
dered to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stockholm. 

The  Tract  Society  have  pnblbtfed  three  tracts, 
printing  82,000  copies  in  all.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  68,  89  life-members  and  29  members.* 
Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,258.97. 

The  numerical  statistics  of  the  New  Church 
are  imperfect  in  shape  and  incomplete.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  the  associations  aud 
societies : 


ASSOCIATIOXS. 


Dllnols 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

Maryland 

MaBsachneetts 

Michl£^n  and  Northern  Indiana 

Miflsonri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania 


MlnUton. 

SoddtlM. 

9 

10 

% 

5 

6 

6 

16 

16 

7 

6 

•  • 

6 

11 

10 

9 

IS 

4 

4 

656 

240 

893 

1S04 

•  •  •  ■ 

SOS 
858 
859 
166 


The  title  ^^  ministers ''  includes  licentiates. 

In  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciation, there  is  a  New  Church  Union,  which 
has  a  f^ee  library,  and  supports  a  missionary. 
Sunday-school  unions  are  connected  with  sev- 
eral of  the  associations.  Besides  the  theologi- 
cal school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  there  is  a  chil- 
dren's school  at  the  same  place,  which  has 
given  instruction,  since  its  estabUshment,  to 
nearly  three  hundred  children.  The  churdi 
school  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  had  sixty  to  seventy 
pupils.  It  reports  the  receipt  of  legacies  and 
donations  amounting  to  $80,000.  A  school  at 
Foster  Hill,  near  Glendale,  Ohio,  had  twenty- 
one  pupils.  Lay  teaching  has  been  tried  by 
the  New  York  Association  with  successful  re- 
sults. Isolated  societies  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  from  Philadelphia,  Edenfield, 
Pa.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  There  is  a  society 
at  Laporte,  Indiana!,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  association. 


SWITZERLAISTD, »  a  federal  republic  in 
Europe.  Area,  15,722  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, in  1860,  2,510,494.  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  from  July  5, 1869,  to  the  close 
of  the  legislative  session  ending  in  1869,  L 
Ruchonnet,  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud.  The  bud- 
get, for  1869,  estimates  the  revenue  at  20,812,- 
700  francs;  the  expenditures  at  20,740,003 
francs ;  the  surplus  at  72,700  francs. 

On  April  18th,  the  electors  of  the  Canton  of 
Zurich  adopted,  by  84,000  votes  agunst  22,000, 
the  new  Constitution  submitted  to  them.  It 
is  assumed  that  this  vote  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  internal  pohtica  oi 
Switzerland.  Taken  by  itttl^  it  is  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  most  advanced,  the  best  educated, 
and  richest  oallton  of  the  Confederation  to  & 
system  of  government  in  which  the  people  are 
called  upon  to  play  a  more  immediate  and 
more  important  part  in  the  management  of 
what  most  nearly  affects  themselves  than  they 
have  ever  yet  done.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  sprang  from  this  vote^  devoted  tiie 
greater  part  of  last  year  to  a  revision  of  the 
cantonal  constitution,  and  the  changes  'which 
it  has  introduced  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  henceforth  to  be  com- 
plete; no  special  legislation  with  regard  to 
press  offences  will  be  recognized;  editors, 
like  otber  citizens^  will  be  subject  to  common 
law  alone.  Public  functionaries  are  to  liave 
no  special  privileges.  The  whole  penal  code  is 
modified,  and  the  punishments  are  made  less 
severe.  Capital  punishment  is  abolished ;  any 
citizen  illegally  arrested  is  to  be  indemnified 
by  the  state;  a  haibeas  eormu  act  similar  to 
our  own  is  introduced ;  civu  marriage  is  aano- 
tioned,  but  compliance  with  it  Is  purely  volun- 
tary ;  at  the  same  time,  all  services  necessary  to 
constitute  a  marriage,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
are  to  be  wholly  gratuitous.  Some  of  the  other 
enactments  are  interesting  to  foreigners  as  in- 
dicative of  the  x>eculiar  customs  of  the  people. 
That  important  person  in  a  Continental  town, 
the  notary,  is  to  be  elected  in  each  district  by 
the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  from  a  list  of 
candidates,  none  of  whom  shall  present  them- 
selves without  proper  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion. All  actions  for  debt  are  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  district 
Such  are  the  law  reforms.  The  financial  are 
scarcely  of  less  importance.  The  aliding-«calo 
of  income-tax  is  introduced,  applicable,  how- 
ever, only  to  moneys  raised  for  the  purposes 
of  the  whole  canton.  Legacy  and  succession 
duties,  in  imitation  of  our  own,  will  be  raised. 
All  monopolies  are  abolished.  No  taxes  npon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  imposed ;  thoee 
already  exbtina  are  to  be  reduced  or  removed 
with  all  possiole  dispateh.  The  care  cf  the 
poor  is  to  be  left  to  each  district  or  township, 
but  the  state  will  aid  any  district  overburdened 
with  poor,  as  well  as  make  grants  to  all  aaso- 

*  For  an  aoconnt  of  the  Ckmncll  of  Stote,  the  N«- 
tlonal  CoancU,  and  the  AnarmfKe  Asaxvja,  Ctclofjbdia 
for  1808.  ^^ 
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ciations  for  the  relief  of  panperism.  It  will  dens  of  war,  we  are  told,  have  become  intol- 
also  assist  private  efforts  which  have  for  their  erable.  Millions  of  soldiers  are  being  main- 
objects  the  education  of  pauper  children  or  the  tained,  and  mast  be  sapported  by  the  indus- 
care  of  the  sick  and  helpless.  The  railroads  trions  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  whose 
are  to  be  worked  nnder  the  inspection  of  strongest  helpers  are  withdrawn  b j  conscrip- 
the  state,  and,  should  fresh  lines  be  judged  tion  or  enlistment.  Hence  the  weight  of  tax- 
necessary,  the  canton  is  to  bear  part  of  ation  and  hard  labor  is  falling  heavSy  even  on 
the  expense  of  their  construction  in  districts  weak  women  and  poor  girls.  For  example, 
too  poor  to  support  the  total  outlay.  A  one  of  the  complaints  latterly'  raised  against 
cantonal  bank  is  to  be  established  under  the  present'  system  has  come  from  the  female 
Government  auspices,  and  lastly  the  contin-  spinners  of  Lyons  and  Anduze.  These  wretched 
gent  of  recruits  furnished  to  the  federal  army  women  have  been  compelled  to  earn  their  live- 
is  to  be  whoUy  equipped  and  armed  at  the  lihood  by  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  (and 
expense  of  the  canton.  What  are  called  for  the  pittance  of  one  shilling).  They  have 
^''the  rights  of  the  people"  are  carefully  de-  at  length  struck  for  a  change;  but,  with  a 
fined  and  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitu-  remarkable  patience  and  moderation,  only  de- 
tion.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  of  peti-  mand  that  their  working-hours  should  begin 
tioning  the  Grand  Council  to  promulgate,  at  five  and  end  at  seven.  Of  course  the  women 
modify,  or  abrogate  any  law.  If  one-third  or  of  France  must  work  (and  exceedingly  hard) 
the  Grand  Council  approves  the  petition,  it  is  as  long  as  the  present  law  continues,  which 
to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  canton.  In  renders  every  man  above  twenty-one  years  of 
the  same  manner,  any  demand  emanating  from  age  liable  to  conscription,  and  enacts  a  mini- 
5,000  citizens  is  to  be  at  once  submitted  to  mum  annual  draft  of  160,000  soldiers.  Further, 
the  popular  vote,  unless  the  Grand  Council  these  are  prohibited  from  marriage.  The  con- 
adopts  it  of  its  own  free  will.  By  the  side  of  sequent  vice  and  distress  brought  upon  the 
the  right  of  petition  the  old  right  of  the  ref^  cities  and  families* of  France  are  incalculable. 
rendum  is  revived  and  reinvigorated.  Twice  The  first  act  of  the  Labor  Congress  of  Basle 
a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn — and  oftener  was  to  elect  a  president  and  to  nominate  the 
if  necessary — the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  various  bureaux,  to  each  of  which  was  con- 
to  be  convoked  to  approve  or  annul  any  funda-  fided  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  general  report, 
mental  changes  in  the  Constitution,  any  new  framed  upon  the  instructions  given  to  the  del- 
laws  or  concordats,  agreed  upon  by  the  Grand  egates,  on  each  of  the  five  questions  set  down 
Council.  No  decision  of  this  executive  body  for  discussion.  These  questions  were — ^landed 
on  such  matters  is  valid  until  ratified  by  the  property  and  land  tenure ;  the  rights  of  in- 
people.  Thirty  days  before  each  Generd  As-  nentance ;  mutual  credit,  and  how  far  it  can 
sembly  every  citizen  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  be  employed  by  the  working-classes  in  their 
copy  of  all  the  laws  to  be  voted.  The  people  struggle  for  emancipation ;  compulsory  and 
are  to  vote  yea  or  nay,  and  the  absolute  ma-  thorough  education ;  the  use  of  trade  unions 
jority  decides.  The  people  have  further  the  in  defending  the  workman's  interests.  The 
right  of  a  limited  veto  upon  the  minor  acts  of  president  chosen  by  the  Congress  was  M. 
the  Grand  Council — for  example,  in  deciding  Jung,  a  Swiss  watchmaker,  residing  in  London, 
upon  any  work  or  undertaking  the  cost  of  who  speaks  each  of  the  three  languages  in  use 
which  will  exceed  250,000  francs  (£10,000),  or  at  the  meetings  with  equal  facility.  The  task 
create  an  annual  charge  on  the  budget  of  more  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  president  was  not 
than  20,000  francs  (£800).  Last  of  all,  the  ex-  of  the  lightest,  and  M.  Jung  displayed  a  tact 
ecutive  body  in  the  State  is  to  consist  of  seven  and  firmness  which  entered  largely  into  the 
members,  directly  chosen  by  the  entire  canton  success  of  the  proceedings.  Among  the  most 
voting  as  a  single  electoral  college.  In  like  notable  of  the  reports  were  those  of  Marseilles, 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  where  the  sailors  have  formed  themselves  into 
same  term  of  three  years,  the  two  deputies  a  trade  union;  and  from  Lyons,  where  the 
who  shall  represent  the  canton  in  the  Federal  women  have  adopted  a  similar  course.  In 
IHet  are  to  be  elected.  Such  is  the  constitu-  Spain,  the  progress  of  trade-unionism  has  been 
tion  adopted  by  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Already  more  rapid  than  elsewhere — upward  of.  196 
Thurgau  has  adopted  an  almost  identical  con-  unions,  with  26,000  members,  exist.  The  Span- 
stitution  by  11,681  votes  against  6,741 ;  Lucerne,  ish  workmen  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  a  federal 
by  8,600  against  4,200 ;  and  Saint  Gall,  which  republic,  including  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain, 
stands  in  many  respects  next  to  Zurich  in  im-  and  they  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  property 
portance,  by  a  still  larger  minority.  in  the  soil  by  individuals,  and  gratuitous  and 
Two  international  Congresses  were  held,  in  complete  education  for  all.  The  committee 
1869,  in  Switzerland — ^the  International  Labor  appointed  to  consider  the  land  question  was  un- 
Congress  at  Basle,  and  the  Peace  Congress  able  to  agree  on  a  report,  and  two  were  there- 
at Lausanne.  These  bodies  almost  invaria-  fore  presented — one  advocating  that  the  soil 
bly  unite  in  denouncing  the  present  system  of  should  be  vested  in  individuals  or  associations, 
*^  bloated  armaments  ^'  and  crushing  war  taxa-  and  the  other  that  the  land  should  be  the  in- 
tion,  whioli  is  producing  so  much  misery  and  alienable  property  of  the  village  or  parish,  to 
poverty  throughout  Christendom.  The  bur-  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Vol.  xz.— 42.    ▲ 
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The  Oongress  of  the  Internatianal  Peace  and  l.  The  only  means  to  Beooie  peaoe  in  Europe  ii  to 

Liberty  League  assembled  on  September  16th,  on^^uSdted's^^^                  peopleg,  by  the  nane 

at  Lausanne.    Upward  of  400  members  were  ^  ^f  Thl^govemSentof  tlS'imioa  nmst  be  wpaV 

present,  among  them  V  lotor  Hugo,  the  bon-  Uoan  and  federal— that  is,  it  moat  he  baaed  opeo  tilie 

orary  president,  Gombetta,  Terrier,  and  Lau-  prindple  of  the  soTereignty  of  the  people,  inxk  a 

rier,  from  France ;  Louis  Simon  and  Venedey  proper  regard  to  Oie  autonomy  and  ind«4Kjndeii£e  cf 

from    Germany.      The  foUowing  resolutions  T  ThTfomt  oV'^go^^e^^^ 

were  adopted:  provement. 

Whereof,  The  material  and  permanent  oanae  of  the  4.  Tlie  European  Con&daiation  has  to  gnanolee 

warlike  condition  in  Europe  is  the  entire  vant  of  to  all  nations  belonging  to  it — 

judicial  internadonal  institutions ;  (a)  Sovereignty  and  autonomy. 

Whereaty  It  is  the  first  condition  that  an  interna-  [hS  Individual  freedom, 

tional  tribunal  to  decide  upon  questions,  to  solve  [tS  Liberty  of  the  ballot, 

which  war  and  diplomacy  tiy  in  vain  by  foroe  and  la)  Liberty  of  the  press, 

deceit,  should  be  chosen  and  appointed  directly  by  le)  Liberty  of  assembling  and  forming  aa80ciaUoi&. 

the  will  of  the  nations  and  eovemed  in  its  decisions  Ij)  Liberty  of  conscience, 

by  international  laws  voted  by  these  same  nations ;  \g)  Liberty  to  labor  without  taldng  undae  adran- 

Wlierem,  The  moral  weight  of  such  tribunal  re-  tafc  of  operatives, 

quires  that  to  effectuate  its  decisions  it  should  he  Ih)  Actual  personal  reeponslbiiity  of  all  flsecntzre 

secured  by  an  executive  vested  with  sufficient  power ;  officers. 

WherMt,  Such  executive  power  can  legfUly  exist  6.  No  peoples  can  be  aduutted  to  join  the  Europe^ 

only  if  regulated  and  countenanced  by  the  direct  will  Confederation  if  not  in  the  full  possession  of— 

of  the  peoples ;  and     ^  (a\  The  general  franchise. 

W?iere<u,  The  three  InstitutionB  together,  namely,  (hS  The  right  of  voting  or  reftisinff  taxies. 

an  international  statute,  a  tribunal  to  apply  it  and  a  IcS  The  right  of  ms^iag  peace  and  diwlaring  vir. 

power  to  execute  its  decisions,  constitute  a  govern-  (a)  The  nght  of  entering  into  a^d  mtilyuig  pol>&- 

ment :  cal  and  commercial  treaties. 

The  assembled  Congress  declares  that —  {e)  The  right  to  amend  its  constitution. 
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TALLMADGE,  Fsbderioe  Auoustus,  a  po*  leader  in  the  Native  Amerioan  mov^nent,  s&d 

litical  leader  and  jurist  of  New  York  City,  was  attempting  to  obtain  a  nomination  aid 

bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  August  29,  1792 ;  election  to  Congress  through  it.    He  was  a: 

died  there,  September  17, 1869.    He  was  a  son  the  same  time  vaunting  himself  as  the  gres: 

of  Colonel  Bei\jaminTallmadge,  a  distinguished  American  tragedian.     William  O.  Macresdj. 

officer  of  the  Kevolutionary  War.     He  was  a  well-^own  and  able  "Rngliali  tragedian,  baL 

educated  at  Tale  Cc^lege,  where  he  graduated  at  the  time,  an  engagement  at  the  Astor  FU:t 

in  1811,  studied  law  under  Judge  Reeve,  at  the  Opera-House.     Certain  partisans  of  Foit^h. 

Litchfield  Law  School,  commanded  a  tro^  of  led  by  £.  Z.  C.  Judson  (Ned  Bnntline),  ii^ 

volunteer  cavalry  for  the  defence  of  New  York  secreUy  suj^orted,  it  was  said, by  Captain Bpi- 

in  1812,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  ers,  Mike  Walsh,  and  others,  determined  tc 

and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  mob  Macready,  and  assaulted  the  Opera-HoiSsc. 

in  New  York  City  in  1813,  and  for  more  than  during  his  performance,  with  a  shower  of  ps^- 

half  a  century  was  identified  with  the  prosper-  ing-stones.    The  Seventh  Begiment  ¥rere  called 

itj  of  New  York.    He  had  attained  hjgh  rank  out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  were  assailed  I: 

in  his  profession  before  he  intermingled  in  the  rioters  and  thrown  into  disord^-.    T:^- 

politics  at  all.    In  1884  he  was  chosen  Assbt-  Sheriff  (Westervelt)  was  urged  bj  proimi^s: 

ant  Alderman  for  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  in  citizens  to  order   the  military  to    dear  u. 

1836  Alderman  for  the  same  ward.    In  1887  streets,  but  he  had  not  the  nerva  to  do  : . 

he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  at  the  end  They 'Uien  appealed  to  the  Mayor  (C  S.  Wo>>: 

of  his  term  was  reelected.    la  1841  he  was  hull),  but  he  was  even  more  timid  than  :  - 

appointed  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York,  sheriff.    Meantime  the  riot  was  increasing,  t 

a  jadicial  office,  analogous  to  that  of  city  judge,  police  were  usdiess,  and  the  military  powerlc^ 

which  position  he  held  tiU  1846,  when,  the  re-  for  want  of  orders.   At  this  juncture,  Recos-i  - 

cordership  under  the  new  constitution  becom-  Tallmadge  came  upon  the  ground,  and,  ha^ti: 

ing  an  elective  office,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  nom-  commanded  the  mob  to  duperse,  ordered  i- 

inated,  as  a  Whig,  for  Congress  from  the  Fifth  military  to  fire  over  their  heads, '  Tbej  dU  •-• 

District,  and  Elected  by  about  400  mtuority  over  but,  as  no  one  was  hurt^  the  rioters  ra?-- 

his  Democratic  competitor,  David  Broderick,  upon  them,  hurling  paving-stones   and  oc  ' 

subsequently  a  California  Senator  in  Congress,  missiles  at  them  with  great  violenoeL     T:- 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  he  was  again  chosen  soldiers  held  their  lines  without   ^vravei^ 

Recorder.    In  May,  1849,  occurred  the  Astor  though  a  number  of  their  men  were  iiys:^'- 

Place  Biots,  which  were  effectually  put  down  Becorder  Tallmadge  immediately  g&ve  hi»  ^ 

by  Becorder  Tallmadge^s  decision  and  energy,  ond  order  to  fire,  and  aim  low,  and  wcil- 

The  history  of  these  riots  was  briefly  this:  three  minutes  nearly  twenty  of  the  rio^es^*^^ 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragic  actor,  had  become  a  killed,  more  than  thirty  seriously  woi         '    * 
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the  remainder  in  Ml  flight    His  action  re-  tained.    On  the  22d  of  Jnne,  the  Great  Eaat- 

ceived  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens.    It  em,  oarr7ing2,725  miles  of  cable,  departed  from 

vras  eight  years  before  another  riot  was  at-  Brest,  and  on  the  13th  of  Jvlj  reached  St. 

tempted  in  New  York.     Mr.  Tallmadge  con-  Pierre,   when  snccessM  commnnication  be- 

tinued  in  office  as  Recorder  tiU  the  close  of  tween  these  two  points  was  established,  as 

1851.      When  the   Metropolitan   Police  was  proved  bj  the  transmission  of  a  message  to  the 

establiabed  in  1857,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  its  flrst  Emperor  Napoleon.    The  remaining  section  of 

Superintendent,  remaining  in  that  position,  and  the   cable    was  soon  laid  to  Ihizbnry,  the 

doing  much  to  perfect  its  organization,  until  American  terminns. 

1859.     In  1861  he  was  the  Union  candidate  for  The  physical   character  of  the  ocean-bed 

Canal   Commissioner,  but  was  defeated.     In  along  tibte  roate  chosen  is  such  as  to  afford 

1862  be  was  candidate  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  complete  protection  to  the  cable  from  anchor- 

of  Appeals,  and  was  elected  hj  8,669  mijoritj.  ages  and  dangers  from  icebergs.    The  main 

He  served  from  1862  to  1865,  and  then  returned  cable,  extending  from  deep  water  off  Brest  to 

to  N'e  w  York  City  and  to  the  practice  of  his  the  junction  with  the  shore  end  at  St.  Pierre, 

profession.  lies  on  one  of  the  great  plateaus  known  to  ez- 

TELEGRAPHIO  CABLE.    The  laj^ing  of  ist  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  on  one  of 

the  telegraphic  cable  from  Brest,  France,  to  which  the  cable  between  Newfoundland  and 

the  island  of  St,  Kerre,  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Valentia  was  laid.    The  path  of  the  cable 

Lawrence,  and  thence  to  Duxburj  on  the  coast  from  Minou  Baj  is  in  water  gradually  increas- 

of  Massachusetts,  was  successfully  accomplished  ing  in  de'^th  from  shallow  to  ninety  fathoms, 

in  July  of  the  year  1869.   The  8oci6t6  du  C&ble  until  in  a  line  with  the  most  westerly  part  of 

Transatlantique  Franks  was  organized  under  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where,  taking  a  noi'therly 

a    charter  granted  by  the   French  Govern-  course,  it  passes  down  a  gentle  slope  of  sand, 

ment  in  the  summer  of  1867  to  Emile  d'£r-  and  in  a  short  distance  a  depth  of  1,700  fath- 

langer,  of  Paris,  and  Julius  Renter,  of  London,  oms  was  reached.    Tbe  course  then  continues 

who  were  empowered  to  lay  the  cable  and  in  a  uniform  depth  of  2,000  and  2,200  fathoms 

control  its  operation  for  a  period  of  twenty  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  shells,  and  sand.    The 

years  from  the  1st  of  September,  1869.    It  was  line  is  taken  in  an  arc  of  a  large  circle,  the 

provided  in  the  charter  that  no  soil  foreign  to  most  southerly  point  of  the  cable  being  in  lati- 

the  United  States  or  France  should  be  touched  tude  42*  N.,   and  the    most  northerly  48**. 

in  the  transit  of  the  cable,  and  that  the  price  Along  the  southern  end  of  the  Newfoundland 

for  transmitting  messages  should  not  exceed  Bank  it  is  sunk  in  a  depth  of  from  150  to  200 

$20  for  twenty  words.    The  capital  stock  of  fathoms,  the  water  on  the  bank  itself  varying 

the  company  was  fixed  at  $6,000,000  in  60,000  from  00  to  90  fathoms.    From  this  point  to 

shares  of  $100  each,  the  whole  of  which  was  the  western  terminus  of  the  line  the  water 

?>eedily  taken  by  cin>italists  in  London  and  varies  in  depth  from  100  to  500  fathoms, 

aris.     The  contract  for  constructing  and  lay-  Before  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  the 

ing  the  cable  was  given  to  the  Telegraph  Con-  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  a  foreign  com- 

struction  and  Maintenance  Company,  of  Eng-  pany  to  land  a  cable  upon  territory  of  the 

land,  who  were  to  receive  £920,000  for  sue-  United  States  without  first  having  obtained  the 

ceasftilly  performing  the  work.    The  entire  consent  of  Congress.    The   position    of  the 

length  of  the  cable  is  about  8,047  miles,  which  United  States  Government  on  this  subject  may 

is  upward  of  1,000  miles  longer  than  the  English  be  considered  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  relating 

cable:  it  consists  of  two  main  sections,  one  to    telegraphic  communication  between  the 

from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  2,825  miles,  and  the  United  States   and   foreign   countries  which 

other  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  American  termi-  passed  tJie  Senate  in  February,  but  was  not 

nus,  722  miles.    The  cable  was  so  manufac-  acted  upon  by  the  House,  for  want  of  time, 

tured  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  strength  and  The  bill  provides  that,  whenever  communica- 

the  greatest  conductive  capacity.    The  central  tion  shall  hereafter  be  established  between  a 

copper  wire  is  larger  than  that  in  the  English  foreign  country  and  any  point  within  the  juris- 

cable,  the  former  weighing  400  lbs.,  and  the  diction  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be 

latter  800  lbs.  to  the  mile.    To  render  insula-  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  stipu- 

tion  more  perfect,  the  wire  is  covered  with  lations: 

Chatterton's  compound,  and  over  that  are  four  ^^  q^yie  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

layers  of  gutta-percha.     Around  these  is  bound  entitled  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same  or  similar 

a  spiral  net  of  steel  wires,  each  wire  being  sur-  privileges  with  regard  to  tiie  control  and  use  of  any 

rounded  with  five  strands  of  Russian  hemp,  sat-  juch  line  or  cable,  and  the  lines  «r  cables  ooimected 

urated  with  a  pr^ervative  compound.  \he  £--^3^^^ e^^^^^^^^ 

actual  strength  of  this  hemp  and  steel  cable  is  -whatever.                                                   ' 

74  tons,   while  the  strain  required  for  sub-  2.  The  United  States  Government  sha7      all  times 

mersion  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  Ucwt,  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  any  such  line,    .cable,  and 

The  conductive  capacity  of  the  French  cable  ^^rop^^rSS^of^n^^^ 

was  estimated  at  twelve  words  per  mmute,  ^/messJgesto  and  from  its  military,  naval,  diplo- 

which  represented  a  gain  of  four  words  per  matio  and  consular  agents ;  and  such  messages  snail 

minute  over  what  had   previously   been  at-  be  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  messages. 
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8.  The  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  tranflmiaBion  of  any  and  a  most  effioieiit  instnunent  of  commercial 

such  message  or  messages,  when  not  otherwise  fixed  interconrse,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  one  does 

bv  agreement,  shaU  be  established  by  the  Postmaster-  j^^.  ^         mdgment,  present  ihe  application 

"T'The^'otoes^ft?^^^^  to  it  of  the 'conatitational  proYiiiion^     I  am  of 

kept  open  to  the  pnbiic  for  transmission  for  daily  the   opmion  that  the  control  of  tele^raplue 

pnolication  of  mancet  and  oommercial  reports  and  commnnication  with  foreign  nations,  so  tar  as 

mtelligenoe,  and  all  messages,  diapatohes,  and  oom-  j^  [^  exercised  by  means  of  cables  leading  from 

manications,  shall  be  forwarded  m  the  order  in  .^    -!»««»«  /kf  i-KA  TTnifAH  fttjdMi  ia  within  th# 

which   they  are  received,  except  as  hereinbefore  ^^  ^^^  of  the  Umted  ^^J^J"^^^ 

provided.  constitntional  authority  of  Oongress — to  per- 

6.-  It  shall  at  all  times  be  within  the  power  of  Con-  mit,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  in  soch   cases  and 

gross  to  determine  the  rates  to  be  onaiged  for  the  nnder  such  circumstances  as  their  jad^ment 

transmjBsipn  of  messages  and  commraucations  over  ^^  direct:  and  that  consequently  there  can 

any  such  Ime  or  cable,  and  to  fix  and  establish  such  ,  o<^«„  J*«.  a^„  «.«!»  ^il^riJL  wKiIa  nn 

rules  and  regulations  in  relation  thereto  as  it  may  ^^^o  security  for  such  enterpnaes  while  no 

judge  necessary.  authority  or  protection  for  them  has  been  de- 

6.  Before  eztendingor  establishing  anv  such  line  or  rived  from  the  acts  of  Ck>ngre8S.      In  oth^ 

cable  in  or  over  any  waters,  reefs,  i^tmds,  shore,  and  ^ords,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

land,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umted  States,  a  Qovemment  to  regulate  commerce  witli  fat&aji 

written  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  im-  vxv¥oiuuiwi|wxw5«A»v«  w*««.j  */«  *      ^^ 

gosed  by  this  act  shidl  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  nations,  mdudmg  every  land  of  commercial 

ecretary  of  State  by  the  company,  corporation^  or  intercourse,  is  complete  and  supreme;    that 

party,  proposing  to  establish  telegraphic  commumoa-  it  can  be  exercised  and  asserted   whenever 

*^^'  o  ^  J  X  -^  ^  ^1  .  -w-v  rru«*  -  u'  ^*  4^  and  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  think 
Seo.  2.  And  be  ti  further  enaOedf  That,  subject  to  « .  ^^ ,  .^.  ^^  «««<,«.  .n./*k^  «^«^^.«.m^T«f 
the  foregomg  conditions,  stipuUtiins,  aid  r^serva-  ^^  «^^  ^^^  no  action  of  the^  gOTcmment 
tions,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  of  any  ex  parte  State  of  the  Umon  can  con- 
laying  and  maintaining  of  telegrapMc  or  magnetic  fer  any  rights  upon  any  person  or  corpora- 
lines  or  cables,  between  the  United  Sutes  and  foreign  tion  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  fordgn 
countries,  in  and  over  the  waters,  reefe,  islands,  nations  by  a  telegraphic  cable,  which  will  af- 
shores,  and  lands,  .withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  """^'^^  "J  "  toxv6*»4/**.w  ^^^^'^  ^jTyr  r^ 
United  States,  subject,  however,  to  any  and  all  rights  lord  any  permanent  security  for  their  value  or 
of  property  and  State  jurisdiction  over  the  same;  their  continuous  eigoyment,  unless  the  previous 
provided  that  the  privilege  conferred  by  this  act  assent  of  Congress  has  been  obtained.  The 
Bl^  not  be  eiyoyed  by  any  company  or  persons  separate  States  may  grant  the  eiyoyment  of 
whose  hne  or  cable,  by  its  connections  or  otherwise,  xr,* .  ^„^  •:«i»*o  j!*  „^;i  «« j  «?  ^*;«;i<mm^ 
terminates  or  extends  to  any  foreign  country  in  ani  ^^^^,  own  rights  of  soil  Mid  of  pnvUeges 
by  which  simUar  privileges  are  not  conferred  upon  withm  their  control,  but  they  cannot  grant 
companies  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  rights  which  interfere  with  or  limit  the  exer- 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  in  this  Union.  ^ise  of  the  authority  of  the  national  legisla- 
Before  the  connection  of  the  French  cable  tnre  so  far  as  that  authority  is  derived  from 
with  this  country  had  been  effected,  Mr.  Fish,  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States."  It  i» 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  United  further  held  that,  aside  from  the  question  of 
States  Government,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  the  power  of  Oongress  to  regulate  commerce, 
French  minister  at  Washington,  and  also  the  the  ^*  connection  of  this  country,  with  a  foringn 
British  minister,  informing  them  of  the  action  nation  by  means  of  a  telegraphic  cable  is  a 
of  the  Senate  and  the  disposition  of  the  Govern-  means  of  national  communication  so  vital  and 
ment,  so  far  as  the  same  had  been  developed,  important,  both  ia  peace  and  in  war,  to  the 
It  was  thought,  however,  by  many  that  the  national  hiterests,  and  under  some  circum- 
difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  the  action  of  stances  possibly  even  to  the  national  existence, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  A  bill  was  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  a  subject  for  na- 
passed  by  that  body  and  approved  on  the  SOth  tional  control,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
of  March,  incorporating  the  "Ocean  Tele-  for  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
graph  Company,"  who  were  authorized  to  United  States  to  allow  to  exist  nnder  the 
"  lay  and  maintain  a  telegraph  cable  in  and  separate  control  of  a  single  State,  or  to  depend 
over  the  waters,  shores,  and  lands,  of  this  Com-  upon  the  arrangements  made  by  one  of  the 
monwealth,  from  some  point  or  points  on  the  States  with  a  foreign  power,  its  citizens  w 
shore  of  the  county  of  Jrlymouth  to  the  open  subjects,  acting  either  in  a  private  or  corporate 
sea,  and  to  connect  the  same  with  any  foreign  capacity."  The  discusdon  of  this  suhject  did 
telegraph  cable."  The  validity  of  such  legis-  not  lead  to  any  actual  interference  on  the  part 
lation  on  the  part  of  a  State  was  subsequently  of  the  American  Government  to  prevent  the 
considered  in  an  opinion  given  by  Attorney-  connection  of  the  foreign  line  with  this  coun- 
General  Hoar^  who  regarded  it  as  a  violation  try.  The  fYench  cable  proper,  however,  was 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  vesting  in  not  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce  United  States;  but  connection  with  the  shore 
with  foreijm  nations  and  among  the  several  at  Duxbury  was  effldcted  by  means  of  a  cable 
States."  The  views  of  the  Attorney-General  laid  by  the  "  Ocean  Telegraph  Company," 
upon  this  point  are  clearly  stated  in  the  which  had  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
opinion :  "  Telegraph  communication  is  a  new  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  A  com- 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  which  the  plete  communication  having  been  thus  secured, 
discoveries  of  modem  science  have  supplied,  the  offices  of  the  company  were  at  once  opened 
Being,  however,  an  instrument  of  commerce,  to  the  public  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
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which  has  smoe  oontinaed  without  inteimp-  The    teleiconograph   insures    certitude   in 

tion.                              drawing,  but  it  does  not  draw.    It  is  an  aid  to 

TELEIOONOGBAPHY,  os  the  Drawing  the  artist,  not  a  self-acting  substitute  for  his 

OF  Distant  Objsoib.  •  M.  Revoil,  an  architect  eye  and  hand.     The  sharp,  bold  touch  of  a 

well  known  in  France,  from  haying  had  charge  master  of  the  art  of  drawing  will  be  as  distinct 

of  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  remiuns  at  from  the  feeble  peddling  of  an  inferior  work- 

Montpellier,  Toulon,  and  Ntmes,  has  recently  man,  when  the  refracting  prism  is  used,  as 

been  engaged  in  a  special  study  of  the  early  when  free-hand  sketching  is  resorted  to.    The 

architecture  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  division  of  attention  between  the  object  and 

ancient  kingdom.     In  the  course  of  his  at-  the  copy,  which  is  often  so  painAil,  will  be 

tempts  to  arrive  at  exactitude  of  definition,  by  entirely  avoided  by  the  use  of  this  instrument. 

the  aid  at  one  time  of  the  camera  lucida,  and  In  the  hands  of  a  true  artist  the  result  will  be 

at  another  of  the  telescope,  he  has  been  in-  every  way  admirable — exact  as  a  photograph, 

duced  to  make  experiments  as  to  the  combina-  without  the  distortion  of  all  those  parts  of  the 

tion  of  the  principles  of  the  two  instruments,  field  which  are  distant  from  the  centre,  and  at 

The  result  of  this  efibrt  M.  Revoil  has  called  the  same  time  marked  by  all  the  peculiarity  of 

the  T^lSieonographe,  touch  proper  to  the  master. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  TENNESSEE.  The  disorders  which  were 
allowing  the  image  transmitted  by  the  object-  prevalent  in  several  localities  in  the  State  of 
glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  Tennessee  at  the  close  of  1868  continued  to  dis- 
connected with  the  eye-niece.  The  rays  of  turb  the  tranquillity  of  the  community  during 
light,  that  would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  tele-  the  early  part  of  the  past  year.  Popular  senti- 
scope  be  transmitted  dkect  to  the  eye,  are  re-  ment  throughout  the  State  condemned  these 
fracted  by  this  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  outrages  as  the  acts  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  armed 
a  table  placed  below  the  eye-piece.  The  and  £sguised,  whose  deeds  of  violence  were 
distance  between  the  prism  and  the  table  productive  of  excitement  among  the  people, 
determines  the  size  of  the  image  projected  on  and  a  source  of  great  damage  to  the  com- 
the  latter,  and  it  is  easy  for  Sie  observer  to  mercial  interests  of  the  State.  In  several 
trace,  on  a  paper  placed  on  this  sketching-  counties  meetings  were  held,  composed  of  men 
table,  the  aotniu  outlines  indicated  by  the  re-  of  all  parties,  and  resolutions  deprecating  the 
fracted  light.  prevalent  spirit  of  violence  were  passed,  of 

The  idea  once  grasped,  it  is  easy  to  work  out  which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a 

the  details.    The  telescope  is^fixed  on  a  stand  specimen : 

with  screws  and  clamps,  allowmg  of  both  hori-  whereoi.  The  people  of  Bedford  County,  without 

xontal  and  vertical  motion,  as  it  may  often  be  distincdon  of  party,  deaire  the  repose  and  safety 

necessary  to  give  traverse  to  the  instrument,  of  society,  and  the  security  of  property  and  life,  and 

in  Older  to  make  a  connected  drawing  of  a  the  maintenance  of  civU  law;  therefore  be  it 

i**«»A*  a.AA  4^i««Tt  /.A*,  v.^  Si^^in^/v^  i^  ♦i»Iak«««*  Betohed,  That  we  most  earnestly  condemn,  and 

larger  area  than  can  be  included  in  the  object-  ,^  p^rsistentiy  oppose,  all  secret  or  open  organiza- 

glass  at  one  view.  In  fact,  an  entire  panorama  tions,  in  resistance  to  the  dvil  law ;  and  we  condemn 

can  be  traced,  if  the  relative  positions  of  the  in  unmeasured  terms  the  praotioe  of  an  omnization 

axis  of  the  telescope  and  the  surface  of  the  known  as  the  Eu-klux  Kian,  or  any  set  of  men  who 

sketching-table  are  undisturbed.  mxxmt  disguUe  and  prowl  over  the  country,  creating 

^K^^z^-^    T^^ !T^^\^'  \^  \.     ^A     X  J  J.  terror  and  excitement,  orwho  wnte  anonymous  let- 

M.  KevoU's  eye-piece  might  be  adapted  to  ters,  or  who  are  threatening  innocent  parties  with  re- 

the  ordinary  theodolite,  so  that  any  x>er8on  taliation;  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use 

who  possesses  one  of  these  instruments  may,  everv  persuasive  and  peaceable  effort  in  our  power  to 

at  a  small  expense,  obtain  a  good  sketchinir-  P^'  ^^^^  ^  lawlessness  of  whatever  character,  no 

apparatus.       '^       ^                   ^                       ®  matter  who  may  be  the  perpetrators. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  the  teleicono-  As  the  efforts  of  the  civil  authorities  for  the 
gr<^h  over  the  camera  lucida  is  manifest,  preservation  of  peace  seemed  to  be  ineffectual, 
The  size  of  Ihe  image  may  be  determined  at  Gk>vemor  Brownlow  deemed  a  resort  to  ex- 
will  by  the  person  who  uses  the  former,  with-  treme  measures  necessary,  and  on  the  20th  of 
ont  any  dimmution  of  accuracy.  The  croquis  January  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
for  a  lithograph  of  the  summit  of  one  of  the  stating  that  "there  exist,  in  the  middle  and 
towers  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  was  taken,  by  western  divisions  of  this  State,  lawless  bands 
means  of  the  instrument  of  M.  Revoil,  at  the  of  desperadoes,  who  are  setting  at  defiance 
distance  of  about  800  metres.  It  is  twelve  civil  law,  and  who,  by  threats  and  acts  of  vio- 
inches  long.  A  dcetch  taken  by  the  aid  of  a  lence,  are  forohig  many  of  our  citizens  to 
camera  lucida  is  drawn  alongside,  and  is  only  leave  their  homes  ;"^  and  that  "in  certain  lo- 
one  inch  in  length,  or  one-twelfth  part  of  the  calities  in  those  divisions  of  tne  State  named, 
linear  measure  of  the  bold  ontliue  of  the  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  the  civil  officers  of 
teleiconogram.  Two  mountain-peaks,  in  Pro-  the  State  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof,"  he  calls 
vence,  sketched  by  aid  of  the  same  apparatus,  upon  "  all  good  and  loyal  citizens  to  enter  the 
show  how  admirably  it  can  be  applied  to  the  ranks  of  the  State  Guards,  and  be  mustered 
sketching  of  country.  For  the  purpose  of  into  service,  and  assist  in  putting  down  these 
military  surveying,  its  services  promise  to  be  lawless  combinations  and  proceedings,  and 
of  the  utmost  value.  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  so  aiding  to 
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praMire  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth.^^  genend  in  oommsnd  shall  cnfiMce  the  most  ngi«i  du* 

Thow  enrolled  nnder  thk  call  in  Eaat  Tennes-  cipUne  among  his  troop*,  rwjmring  them  in  e^cry 

•^ j^."  ^  1^^^"^  ""''h  '^^^i^^  r:^no^aS;£.'s^th^^s^^ 

to  KaafaTille,  and  there  anoed^  equipped,  and  ^hjOl  be  fomid  goiltj  of  habitual  dmnkeiuMaa. 

distributed,  nnder  comnumd  of  (General  Joaeph  In  teatimonj  whered;  I  have  caoced  the  greet  seal 

A.  Cooper.    The  Goremor  farther  adda:  of  die  State  to  be  attodied  herniDtoL  thia  aoth  dsj 

m. .           1      _x.          '11    •      J     ^        <L    « n       J  of  Febmarr,  1869,  and  I  order  that  the  same  be  zor 

This  procl«natioii  will,  m  doe  time,  he  foBowed  ^^ed  three  times'in  each  of  the  newspapm  entiU^ 

br  another,  deaignating  the  eowities  OTer  which  I  ^  mibliah  ieni  adTertisements.          *^^^ 

saaU  declare  martial  law,  the  effect  of  which  will  he  (^imed)                    W  Q  BBOWNLOW 

to  set  aside  civil  law,  and  torn  offenders  over  to  the  \  •«"    ^                        'Governor  of  TesmMee. 

militaxT,  who  will  try  them,  and,  npon  their  oonvic-  »pu         «         i.                  i.    i? 

tion,  dispose  of  them  in  summary  manner.  The  policy  choaen  by  the  Execotire  to  se- 

Tneee  outrages  have  been  loiup  borne  with,  in  the  care  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  canaed  no 

hope  that  they  would  be  abated >y  the  pnblk  saiti-  Kttle  alarm  among  the  drizena  in  the  connties 

SSi^^hL'no*^^  ^^  thereby,  who  made  efforta  to  free 

tive  is  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  cajoled,  nor  terrified  themaelvea  from  the  moonTenieneea  of  nuurtaal 

oat  of  the  discharge  of  the  duties  demanded  by  exist-  law,  by  the  adoption  of  reaolatMHda  pledging 

ing  exigencies.  the  codperation  of  all  good  citizena  to  aid  the 

All  crtiaena  who  mar  not.  enroU  under  thia  call  ^i^  authoritiea  in  a  feariesa  ezeentioa  of  the 

ore  hereby  requested  and  enjomed  to  use  their  utmost  i.^.  ^^a  ^^^«..«.i«  -  *.k^  v^i:^^  «u^*  t*^  -^v 

endeavors,  inwiuunctiouVith  the  SUte  Guaixis,  and  ^'^^.  «^f  expressing  the  behef  that  '*  neither 

otherwisoj  to  restore  and  preserve  the  peace  and:  dig-  martuu  law  nor  troops  is  neoeasary  to  pre- 

nity  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  all  citizens  are  also  serve  the  peace  or  protect  the  lireB  of  citi- 

hereby  warned  against  h»boiing  thoee    masked  ^ens."     The   Ezecntire,   however,    was  de- 

^»radmamad^u-Uux Elans,  or  giving  termined  not  to  withdraw  the  miHtift  nntil 

The  Governor  is  determined  to  make  the  Bute  wder  was  fully  restored,  and  the  dvil  anthori- 

Guards  sufficiently  numerous  and  effective,  and  to  ties  were  able  to  preserve  the  peace.     Daring 

continue  them  in  the  field  luffldently  long,  until  the  spring  tiie  attention  of  the  people  was 

Middle  and  West  Tennessee  are  as  orderly  and  se-  gradually  diverted  fi-om  the  subject  of  maitial 

cure  as,  happily.  East  Temics.ee  i.  toniay.  f^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  excitement  of  the  poliri- 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  procla*  cal  canvass,  which  during  the  summer  became 

mation,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  unusually  spirited,  and  attracted  the  atten- 

General  Cooper:  tion  of  the  country  at  large.    The  contest  was 

Gmeral  Order^  No.  1.  waged  not  by  the  usual  rival  partiea,  but  by 

HiADQiTABraBs  TaHirassaB  Statb  GuAUDs, )  SPP^^!i^  factions  of  the  RepubKcan  party. 

Nashvilli,  Taw.,  January  2S,  186».     J  These  factions  were  unable  to  agree  npon  any 

In  obedience  to  instractions  fh>m  his  Excellency  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  Republican  State 

the  Governor,  Convention  held  at  Nashville  on  the  20th  of 

T^nw^M'stotTf^rSX^fieW^                    ^"^  ^*^'  ^^  ^  irreconcilable  was  the  difference 

AU^nons  applji^^or  peraiision  to  raise  com-  ^etween  them  that  the  Convention  abruptly 

panioB  must  be  ox  good  mona  character  and  must  be  terminated  in  disoraer  before  even  a  permanent 

m  sympathy  with  the  State  and  Federal  Govern-  organization  had  been  effected.    Subsequently 

°^S?u'     _fti ,-               ...       , .  ,.      ^  the  delegates    representing   the  two  nostil'e 

the  commission  represenu ;  eighty-four  men  will  be  *^d  respectively  nommatea  De  Witt  U.  Senter 

entitled  to  a  captain,  first  and  second  lieutenant ;  and  William  B.  Stokes  as  candidates  for  Gov- 

forty-four  to  one  first-lieutenant,  and  will  be  consoli-  emor,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  regular 

dated  with  some  other  organization  if  they  faU  to  fill  nominee  of  the  Republican  party.    Both  of 

up  a  nunimjmi^company.  these  candidates  were  prominent  Republicans, 

JOSEPH  A.  COOPER,  Brig-Gen»l.,  Commander,  aad  claimed  to  *' stand  fully  and  fhmkly  upon 

L.  B.  Gaxbiji,  Captain,  A.  D.  C.  the  platform  of  the  National  Republican  par- 

On  the  20th  of  February,  martial  law  was  I^.'"    .^l*  ^^!j^,  represented  the  third  dis- 

declared  in  nine  counties  of  the  State  by  the  {"^  ?i  *^^  ft^  *"*  Congress,  and  Mr  Sent^, 

foUowing  proclamation  of  Governor  Brown-  ^  ^^^^  f  his  position  as  presidwit  of  the 

low:  Senate,  had,  m  the  latter  part  of  February, 

m..^    rm.                    1  *       1.    J    J  a. .  succecded  to  the  ofl9oe  of  €k>veni<M',  made 

WMrm$y  There  are  now  sixteen  hundred  State  «*rtiiwfi*v  ♦Via -../»«;««.*««« /*^Tir;n;*.«./i  n..,^.* 

Guards  at  NashviUe,  armed  and  equipped,  under  vacant  by ^herem^atiOT  of  WilhimG.^^ 

command  of  GeneralJoseph  A.  Cooper;  and  ^^^  to  enter  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

WK«na8y  These  troops  are  intended  to  preserve  No  nominations  fbr  Governor  were  made  by 


inff-name(£  counties,  to  wit:  Overton,  Jackson,  Maury,  hls  views  Oh  the  franchise  question,  while  Mr. 

Giles,  Marshall,  Lawrence,  Gibson,  Madison,  and  Stokes  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of 

5"rTi?^.^l^'*^l?I?'^^*^/^"^'^^*^!?*~l?''^P?'  the  more  radical  element  of  the  State.    On 

distribute  these  troops  at  once,  and  continue  them  m  «a*%/v««*.  ^f  *Ka  a\,«^,^^^'»^  ^-e  -frUA  m^-m.w^w^^i^^ 

service  until  we  have  unmistilkable  evidence  of  the  «»0]»°t  of  the  dwruption  of  the  convention. 

purpose  of  all  parties  to  keep  the  peace.  '^^  aeolaration  01  principles  in  the  fonn  ot 

It  is  farther  ordered  in  this  prockmation  that  the  resolutions  had  been  made  by  either  party; 
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bnt  the  views  of  both  sides  were  presented  to  sonant  with  the  theory  and  principles  of  our  reptib- 
the  people  br  the  joint  discussion  of  the  two  ^^  ^^^  ^  government,  and  with  the  decfared 
leading  candidates  in  various  parts  of  the  Pohey  and  pnxpoee  of  the  party  now  in  power." 
State.  The  most  important  question  at  issue  Hr.  Senter  then  declares  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
had  reference  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  system  of  common  schools  and  a  reduction  of 
large  portion  of  the  population  still  subject  to  **  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consist- 
political  disabilities.  .  mr.  Stokes  was  opposed  ent  with  the  punctual  payment "  of  the  obli- 
to  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  disfranchised  gations  of  the  State.  In  advocating  the  rati- 
class  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  in*  ncation  by  the  Legislature  of  the  fifteenth 
dorsed  the  policy  announced  in  the  National  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  he 
Hepnblican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  says: 

1868,  favoring  "  the  removal  of  the  disqualifi-       Its  practical  adoption  and  recognition  are  the  nlli- 

cations  and  restrictions  impoeed  upon  the  late  mate  iact  and  necessity  of  the  Qovemment^  and  its 

rebels  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  dis-  adoption  now  wiU  remove  much  of^e  division,  diV 

i^^aT*^  x«m  Ai«.  ^•^4-  o«.^   aa  •»<.<«-  k1  y.^,«.io4-/.»*  cord,  and  danger,  which  will  otherwise  disturb  the 

loyalty  will  die  ontw  and  as  may  be  consistent  f^^^^    Fear?have  been  expressed  that,  if  the  dis- 

with  the   safety  of  the  loyal  people."     His  ftanohlsed  oitiiens  of  Tennessee  shonld  be  again  ad- 

vlews  were  expressed  in  a  letter  bearing  date  mitted  to  the  baUot4K>x,  and  to  the  possession  of 

January  81st,  as  follows :  political  power,  they  would  endeavor  to  use  it  so  as 

-art.      *!.    1-I11'-      «  TT-t^ J.V    V  11  to  deprive  our  colored  fellow-citizens  of  the  political 

When  the  killing  of  Union  men  wases  the  hell-  pHvifeges  which  they  now  possess.  ^ 

ish  organization  of  tlie  Ku-klux  is  disbimded,  and  the  ^  j  am^^aasnred  and  satisfied  that  such  would  not  be 

laws  are  observed,  then  I  imi  wiOing  to  entertam  a  ^^  ^^^.  ^^  ^y^  t^^n  the  position  I  now  occupy, 

proposition  to  wn^d  the  State  constitution  so  as  to  ^^  j^^ve  said  what  I  have  inSeir  behalf,  upon  tte 

allow  the  disfirano^sed  to  come  in  gradually,  by  aasumotion  that  thev  would  bo  wilUnff  to  im^ntee 
providing  that  the  Le| 
vote,  remove  the  dlsa 

and  come  wcU  recommended    ^  _  _  ^^^    v******  *v*  vax«u<»wt«.o    .^^^.^iuov  cu«.«  »u«;    ytix* 

bora.  This  would  let  m  well-disposed  ex-rebels,  wid  ^J^J  ^  expreMSmselVw'i^the  indori^e"^^^^^^  tiSa 

keep  out  bad  ones.    This  would  not  endanger  tiie  amendment,  that  aU  doubto  and  fears  in  reference  to 

Kepubhcan  party,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require  ^^j.  position  may  be  removed, 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  remove  their  dis-         _-'^  '  i-,,^-i,.,,, 

abilities,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  be  some  time        The  canvass  was  ended  by  the  election  held 

before  the  Conservative  Democracy  wHl  have  such  on  the  5th  of  August,  which  resulted  in  the 

» ?l?3^'J5''     .  ,.      ^,  ^.^ ,,  ^  Qhoice  of  Mr.  Senter  for  Governor,  by  a  ma- 

pl^t.j/^;rS'^££<^of"ai^SSw*?«''oS  i-frot^^W     The  whde  number  of  ypt^ 

Sjean  sweep,  and  at  the  present  time,  would  be  cruel  <»st  was  175,869,  of  which  Mr.  Senter  received 

to  the  Union  men.  120,833,  and  Mn  Stokes  55,086.    At  the  presi- 
The  sentiments  of  those  opposing  the  dee-  .  ^ential  election  of  the  precedmg  year,  82,767 

tion  of  Mr.  Stokes  may  be  regarded  as  ex-  jo^^  ^\~  P^^o^f'^on  7^^  ^^'^^®  ^^""^  ^^* 
pressed  in  the  address  issued  by  Governor  for  Grant,  and  26,129  for  Seymour. 
Senter  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass,  the  ,  The  resulte  of  thie  election  were  influenced 
foUowing  passage  of  which  has  reference  to  ^^^  ^^  ^««^®®  by  the  important  decision 
the  imp^rtont  topic  of  franchise :  of  t^®  Supreme  Court,  delivered  m  May,  de^ 
„,,  "^  ^.  i5  1.  *  s  *^..  *.  *v  1  «  daring  nnconstitutionai  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
T,^^:rS"i."^?^e*nSnS3..'r?^  kt^y  anthonzteg  the  Exocutive  ^  set  a^e 
is,  perhaps,  more  pressing  and  important  than  any  registrations  of  voters  m  cases  of  fraud  and 
oUier,  is  the  elective  firan^ise.  On  this  subject  I  am  irregularities.  This  question  arose  on  an  in- 
free  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come,  dictment  in  the  Circuit  Court  agamst  William 

as  the  result  of  the  war  should  be  abolished  and  votmg.     On  the  10th  of  December,  1867,  the 

removed,  and  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  name  of  Staten  had  been  registered  as  a  quali- 

restored,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  mast  of  fied  voter  in  Gibson  County,  and  a  certincate 

the  adult  population  of  the  State.    In  other  words,  ^o  that  effect  issued  to  him.    But  on  the  26th 

I  am  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  oonstitunon  and  ^*  T?«k*r.«,rtr  iqaa  {»  AA/w>i.iio-n/»/k  w^tK  ^'h^  nni^ 

laws  of  the  State  that. the  present  disfranohismg  ^i  f  ®*>V^«7j  i®^'  *^  accordance  witti  the  iwt 

clause  and  provisions  shall  be  made  to  disappear  of  the  Lepslature  empowermg  the  jLxecutive 

from  the  same,  and  the  privilege  of  the  elective  to  set  aside  the  registration  of  any  coxinty 

franchise  made  to  rest  upon  the  facts  and  conditions  (t  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  his  satis- 

of  the  wesent  instead  o?^  past^  and  upon  pnn«-  f^^^^^j^  that  frauds  and  irregukrities  have  in^ 

^XwC^S'^Ate^  iSr-  a  te^p:.  tervened  in  the  registrati^  of  the  voters  of 
rary  necessity  growing  out  of  the  needs  and  situa-  such  counties,"  Governor  Brownlow  issued  a 
tion  of  the  time,  and  with  no  expectation  that  it  proclamation  declaring  the  registration  in  Gib- 
would  be  long  continued ;  and  there  can  be  no  rear-  g^^jj  ^^  other  counties  nidi  and  void.     Subse- 

IS?  ';2;S;.S^iiCtTu»~ffli':Tr'  ?:;.Sih  q-^nay,  on  theVth,  of  March,  staten,  by  virtue 

partisan  fear  of  losing  it.    Disfranchisement  neoes-  of  the  certUScate  issued  to  him  m  December, 

sarily  produces  restlessness  and  discontent,  and,  and  sfill  in  his  possession,  voted  at  an  election 

as  we  nave  all  seen,  engenders  animosities,  dis*  for  county  officers,  whereupon  he  was  arraigned 

cord,  and  strife.^  Enfranchisement  will,  in  my  opiiH  f^^  iHegal  voting.    The  counsel  for  the  defend- 

l^%^^lt.„'a"r^"^n^^tlS;^r.^W  «.t  demurred  tS  the  u.dictm<«t  in  the  Circuit 

to  tiie  State,  while,  at  the  same  tune,  it  is  most  con-  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature,  . 
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neither  by  direct  legialatioiL  nor  by  conferring  government  among  the  leTenl  depaitmenu  and 

power  upon  the  Governor,  conld  deprive  a  ^^'^l^^J^^^^^'l'^^^^,^^ 

citizen  of  hU  right  to  vote  after  the  franchiae  ^^^  ^^  SSsuring  th^^Ub^ea  ml  lighta  of  the  peopk; 

had  once  vested  it  in  him.     The  indictment  and  a  popular,  elective,  and  lepabucan  form  of  goi- 

having  been  qaashed  in  the  Cirooit  Oonrt,  the  emment. 

qaestion  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ,.The  statute  which  ompowera  the  Governor,  in  Us 

the  action  of  the  court  below  was  sustained.  diaowtion,pra^callyanaeffeotuallT  to  abPogrteth* 

w  «,  <^..>vAi  VI  i|.*w  «"***  "  Y^  X  *v      1  o"«»««""«^»  i^ht  tQ  y^,^  Qf  any  f^^  evcFy  qualined  citizen  of  tai 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  elective  fran-  gg^te,  and  at  any  time  and  all  electiona,  is  repngruia 

chise  was  a  **  right  which  the  law  protects  and  to  that  portion  of  the  Conatitation  which  is  ezpreafih 

enforces  as  jecdously  as  it  does  property  in  ordained  to  secore  to  the  people  the  light  to  elut 

chattels  or  lands,"  and  that  "  the  rules  of  law  <>^^  ^^  *^  ^hSf™?2^oall       d  effoctnall 

which  guard  against  deprivation  or  injury  the  power.'the'oo^mor  K^rmLrwho  of  the  aiS 

rights  of  persons  m  corporeal  property,  are  ied  dtizena  shall  vote  and  who  shall  not,  and  vbo 

alike  and  equally  applicable  to  the  elective  shall  elect  and  who  ahall  not  elect  the  oflloen  of  the 

franchise,  and  alike  and  equidly  guard  persons  government,  himself  induded,  ia  repugnant  to  that 

invested  with  it  against  depriTation  of;  or  Sitrwi^^:fS°.5SlAliUSS^ 

mjury  to,  it.    Persons  invested  with  it  cannot  publican  form  of  government, 
be  deprived  of  it  otherwise  than  by  due  pro-        The  statute  wluch  empowers  the  Governor  prsc^ 

cess  of  law."     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  tically  and  elFectually  to   divest   any   and   ererr 

that  "  due  process  of  law,"  by  which  a  person  jpaiiflod  voter  his  right  to  vote,  not  only  onee,  b« 

«v.A^  'K/i  A^J^r.i-»^A  «.-  ;i;«.Aal/^^  t.fi  1.;-  ^^mr^JL^i^^  fro™  time  to  tmie  and  without  end-  is  repognaat 

inay  be  deprived  or  divested  of  his  properties,  ^  ^^ose  provisions  of  the  organic  law  whicfi  SHr- 

rights,  privileges,  or  franchises,  was  not  "  an  dained  to  invest  the  courts  ^th  judicial  power,  and 

act  of  the  Legislature,  or  an  act  of  Executive  to  exclude  the  Executive  Department  of  the  govern- 

power,  or  a  proceeding  in  court,  other  than  a  nient  from  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
nrnr«AAdinf7  wherAin  thA  r\artv  whoaA  rii^ht  ia        ^OT  these  reasons  the  court  ia  constrained  to  hc4d 

L  ^f!S^  wnerem  tne  pmy  wnose  rignt  is  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Governor  the 

involved  can  have,  or  is  authorized  to  have,  a  power  to  set  aside  and  annul  the  registration  of  a 

hearing,  and  to  make  a  defence,"  and  that  the  county,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ia  unconstitutional  and 

act  of  the  Governor,  in  setting  aside  and  an-  void. 

nidling  the  registration  of  a  county,  was  not        g^  t^is  decision  the  elective  franchise  was 

'  due  process  of  law."    In  deciding  that  the  restored  to  many  thousands  of  citizens,  whose 

functions  and  powers  of  the  commissioners  of  registration  and  privilege  of  voting  had  been 

registration  were  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  not  annulled  by  Executive  proclamation, 
properly  subjwt  to  legisktive  or  Executive        xhe  Legislature  assembled  at  Nashville  on 

control,  the  chief  justice  said :  the  4th  of  October,  and  proceeded  without 

The  act,  and  dedsion,  and  judgment  of  the  com-  delay  to  the  consideration  of  important  meas* 

?htirhTu"'tbVS^!i£5fS?bn^td*JSe^;  «;«f-    ™«  ^yj."  ^?'^.'>'  ?o  ^F"- 

tribunal,  empowered  to  ascertain  and  decide  what  ^^*^  ^^  ^  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  66 

persons  possess  the  qualifications  which  entitie  to  the  Democrats  and  17  Republicans  in  the  House, 

privilege  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  to  award  to  showing  a  Democratic  mi\Jority  of  15  in  the 

them  the  evidenos  of  their  right  to  vote,  and  authon-  Senate  and  49  in  the  House.    Intimatioiis  hav- 

fcToS^ro^io^n^^tl^SfiSthir^^^^^^  J?g  been  made  that  there  waa  a  P«rty Jnthe 

tarn  the  evidence  of  the  ri«ht  and  authority  to  exer-  vjreneral  Assembly  that  favored  repudiation  of 

else  and  ei\joy  it.  And,  with  his  abjudication,  persons  a   portion   of   the   State  debt,   the  following 

are  invested  with  the  privilege  of  the  franchise,  and  resolutions,  intended  to  restore  full  confidence 

the  right  to  exercise  «id  eiyoy  it.    It  is  an  a^judica-  j^  the  public  faith,  were  introduced  into  the 

tion  upon  a  right,  and  a  decision  declanng  Its  exist-  c  «  *    *^  ;i  •    '     i      j     *  j  ^'»^."»»'"  **•« 

ence.  and  awwding  its  eiyoyment.    Without,  and  ^enaU  and  unanimously  adopted  under  a  sua- 

until  such  adjudication,  the  privilege  of  the  fhmchiae  pension  of  the  rules : 


pUcant  ia  an  adjudication  of  a  right ;  and  the  oertifl-  ,  '^  '**^'*'»  ^,  P^J? ,,.'''  "*  "*    •  T  '^TZU'    ♦ " 

Site  issued  to  tfie  applixSmt  is  iS  thUature  of  a  iu-  ^^,1?  JTSh W«^^^^ 

**^®  ^^^  6f  the  State :  therefore,                                   ^ 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  Hetolv^d  bv  th*  Gmeral  AmtMjf  ^  lA^  StaUvf 

in  all  its  bearings,  the  conclusions  reached  by  5^««^»  That  the  people  of  Tenneaaee  wiU  never 

♦u^  «^r.^  ^r^^riJr^^^i.^  2L  A^n^wo .  Signalize  their  restoration  te  the  control  of  public 

the  court  were  expressed  as  follows :  affairs  by  sanctioning  in  any  manner  indifference  to 

The  form  and  plan  of  the  constitution  of  the  pubho  obligationa. 

State,  expressed  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts,  de-  BetoUttd.  That  expediency,  together  with  the  honor 

clare,  organize,  and  establiah  a  system  and  form  of  and  food  laith  of  the  State,  demanda  that  the  interest 

government,  popular,  elective,  republican,  wherein  on  the  public  debt  be  ^aid  at  the  earliest  practicable 

sovereignty  is  in  the  electoral  body  of  the  people,  moment,  and  its  principal  securely  provided  for  at 

This  is  expressed  in  and  by  the  dauses  which  dele-  maturity ;  and  to  these  ends,  under  a  careful  retrend^ 

gate,  reserve,  restrain,  and  distribute  the  powers  of  ment  and  rigid  economy  in  all  other  reapeota,  the  en- 
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tire  ETailable  reyennes  and  resouroes  of  the  State  reqairing  test  oaths  in  order  to  procnre  cer- 

DlSJ2<L  *  ^'^""^  applied,  as  they  in  honor  are  tificates  to  constitute  persons  electors,  and  to 

P  eagea.  enable  them  to  become  candidates  for  oflSce, 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  requesting  and  hj  ^*  making  such  amendments  to  the  con- 
Congress  to  remove  from  the  citizens  of  the  stitution  of  tihe  State  as  will  secure  equal  tax- 
State  the  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  ation  to  all  the  people— the  last  provision  hav- 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti-  ing  reference  to  levying  a  poll-tax  upon  colored 
tution.  "When  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  citizens."  In  lien  of  aU  other  bills  and  resolu- 
Constitution  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  tions  a  bill  was  reported  by  tiie  Judiciary 
House,  the  proposition  to  ratify  it  was  rejected  Comniittee  of  the  House,  the  leading  features 
by  a  vote  of  67  to  12.  of  which  were  the  following : 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  in  the  majority  ,  ^...         ^  _.     .^         ,   x      »    « 

report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  ReStions  ^  ^Sr^SthJr  pn^^*  ^~^             *  CkmyenUon,  and 

for  its  r^ection  were  the  following :  Whereat,  According  to  section  one,  article  one,  of 

''It  IS  class  legisuttion  of  the  most  odious  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  all  power  is  mherent  in 

character.     It  singles  out  the  colored  race  as  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 

its  special  wards  and  favorit^  and  upon  them  their  authority  andinstituted  for  their  peace,  safety, 

it  confers  ite  immunity,  bestows  its  bounty,  "^VA^^Ttl.'di.lan.d  that,  for  the  advancement 

comers  its  atiection,  and  seals  its  love.  of  these  ends,  the  people  have  at  all  times  an  in- 

''  It  is  inexpedient,  because  it  will  become  a  alienable  and  indefeasiDle  right  to  alter,  reform,  or 

bone  of  contention  in  all  ftiture  time,  and  the  abolish  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 

subject  of  ceaseless  agitation  in  the  halls  of  *'^;^^''fn"^e  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly 

Congress  and  before  the  people.  One  Congress  ^i^^  ^^^^^q  Exigencies  do  now  demand  the  exercise  oi 

will  think  our  mode  of  legislation  'appropriate,'  these  inherent  and  reserved  powers  on  the  part  of 

and  another  Congress  will  think  a  different  the  people  of  the  State :  therefore 

mode  '  appropriate '  to  enforce  said  fifteenth  „^  ^  ^'^<^  hj^  .?«»^^  ^^^  f  ^^.^  ^/ 
«n«/kn;i«n/rif  T*  i^«;ia  ;nA«4^«i.i«.  4-^  ^  ^^*>r.^c,o;^»  TenfU9»u.  That  the  citizens  of  the  State,  entitled  to 
amendment.  It  leads  ine^tably  to  a  concession  ^^^  ^^  Members  of  the  General  Assembfy,  are  here- 
of all  sovereign  power  to  the  legislative  branch    |,y  athoriaed  to  assemble  on  the day  of , 

of  the  Federal  Government,  and  consequently  1869,  at  the  several  places  of  holding  elections  in 

is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  States,  and  tends  their  several  counties,  and  vote  for  or  against  calling 

to  consolidation  and  despotism."  Jew^'coMtitStl^nX*^  Ftlte  '  ""^  ^^™  ^^  ""'^^  * 

Considerable  attention  was  attracted  by  IJe  "^sL^oV  2!  A  UfuHlnit  enkcted.  That,  in  submit- 

contest  which  occurred  at  this  session  for  the  ting  the  question  of  a  convention  to  the  people,  they 

election  of  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  fih^  have  written  or  printed  on  their  ballots  the 

of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1871,  for  ^orci*  ^'ConverUion,'^  or  "iVo  ConvmUion,''  and  if  the 

whidi  position  ex-President, Johnson  jas  a  r'^°^°1^'t'^';i~a:?,^„«SSri£S 

candidate.     His  successnil  rival  was  Henry  be  a  convention! 

Cooper,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  who,  Sxc.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  an  election  for 

though  a  young  man,  had  for  many  years  held  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the  jjeople  of  the  State 

a  prominent  position  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Bhall  be  held  in  the  severel  counties  thereof,  at  the 

fi/«f  A  00  an  J^A  Mr%^  "Whi,*    «  af on/»v.  <,»^.v^»4-^«  BOBie  umc  aud  plsoes,  and  that  said  election  shall  he 

State  as  an  old-line  Whig,  a  stMich  supporter  j^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^le  pVecincis  and  voting-places  established 

of  the  Union  aurmg  the  war,  and  subsequently  w  i^w  and  shall  be  managed  and  conducted  by  the 

a  conservative  in  politics.      Hr.  Cooper  had  dommissioners  of  Begistration  and  other  proper 

been  appointed  to  the  judiciary  of  the  State  officers  of  the  counties  respectively,  in  the  same 

by  Ani-ew  Johnson  when  Governor  of  Ten-  "^*2?:2  """^  ♦w^'  *^t/"Tr  Illl®^/«f JS"  A^^S^nlw 

«l-o^>^   «T»;i  «r»«  fV^  fii.o*  *^  •v«A-k«*.  +1,^  ««^«  restnctions,  that  members  of  the  General  Assemhly 

nessee,  and  was  the  first  to  present  the  name  „e  now  dieted.    And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  ho 

of  the  ex-President  for  the  senatorial  honors  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  nis  proclamation 

which  were  subsequently  conferred  upon  him-  to  the  several  CommisBioners  of  Begistration  of  the 

self.    The  claims  of  Mr,  Johnson  were  at  first  State,  at  least  thirty  days  hefore  the  time  appointed 

contestgdbytheWendsofEmeraonEtheri^^^^^  ^^^^SitX^tSlI^^^^^ 

who,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  that  Commissioners  of  Begistration  shall  advertise  the 

gentleman,   supported  Mr.  Cooper.     The  bal-  time  and  places  as  in  cases  of  members  of  the  Gen- 

lotings  continued  during  four  days,  when  on  eral  Assembly.                         •,    ««.       ^       i.  1 

the  last  ballot  56  votes  having  been  cast  for  8=f •  *•  .^  ,^  •^'^V!l*!?5^f.^^T^!ltiffn7iJln 

TT»M««.  r<^^,vA.  <.»/!  K1    «««   k^A^^^  T^i.««^«  nmnber  of  delegates  elected  to  said  convention  Shall 

Henry  Cooper,  and  51  for  Andrew  Johnson,  ^e  one  hundred  and  that  each  one  of  the  twenty-flve 

the  former  was  declared  elected*  senatorial  districts  shall  each  compose  a  district  and 

The  most  prominent  question  considered  by  elect  each  one  delegate  to  said  convention, 

the  General  Assembly  at  this  session  had  ref-  Sec.  6.  A  UfuHAer  enacted^  That  each  one  of  the 

erence  to  the  calling  of  a  constitntionid  con-  ^^^T^lf^mrirr^^^f.^Si'^rZZ; 

vention,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  or-  ,  district,  and  elect  and  send  to  said  convention  ex- 

ganio  law  of  the  State.     Various  bills  were  actly  the  same  number  of  delegates  that  they  have 

introduced  early  in  the  session,   having  for  representatives  hi  the  General  Assembly  by  said  act 

their  object  certain  changes  in  the  constitu-  ^^*PP*^?^°5?i;^*-_^T         ^  ^  mv.f  ^«^v  ^„^  ^#  ^v^ 

tion,b/«striking  out  th%  present  franchise  ^i^Toi^- ^^^llTes'SSl^^ J'^^^d ^ 

law,"  by  repealmg  the  law  requirmg  the  test  portionment,  shall  constitute  a  district,  and  elect  and 

oath,  passed  May  8,  1866,  and  aU  other  laws  send  to  said  convention  each  one  delegate. 
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Sbo.  7.  B$  U/urtktr  tnaeUd^  That  the  votds  of  the  class,  the  following  amendments  to  the  consti- 

Beveiml  senatorial,  reprosentative,  and  electoral  dia«  tntion : 

triots  shall  be  compared  at  the  several  places  whore         A-To^mvi.  ^  ^ 

the  votes  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  ,  ^^V^  ]•»  ^'  \  ,^*  ^^V^  °?r®  P®7??'  "^ 

compared  in  the  last  August  election.  indicted  and  rendered  inftmous  for  crime,  of  them 

Swj.  8.  B6  U/wther  maetsd,  That  no  pemon  shall  gf  twenty-one  years,  heinff  a  atuen  of  the  Uiixtoi 

bo  eUffible  to  a  seat  in  said  convention  who  is  not  8>»*e»»  ^ST  ^^  *i®  ^^^-      .^  ¥  ™*7  ?^  "^  T!^ 

twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been  a  P  °*21i  5  ?®^  preceding  ^e  day  of  elwjtion,  ahaU 

citizen  of  the  State  fo?  twelve  months,  and  of  the  ^«  entitied  to  vote  for  members  of  the  QeneralAs- 

county  and  district  from  which  he  is  elected  six  fombly  and  other  dvilofllcerB  for  the  county  or  dismct 

months  unmediately  preceding  the  election.  ^  Y°^^  he  resides. 

Sao.  9.  30  4i/MHk£'4naMl;ThaX  aU  laws  tequir-  o.^^^^ ^'  ^'  \  S^S  Qe^nlMtoBaWj  <A  the 


der  this  act.  therein. 

The  first  section  of  this  bUl,  which  excluded  This  proposition  not  meeting  with  the  ap- 

from  a  participation  in  the  oonvention  that  proval  of  the  Senate,  the  following  amendment 

class  of  citizens  who  were  disfranchised,  was  to  the  House  bill  was  adopted,  out  on  a  snb- 

the  snbject  of  a  protracted  and  animated  dis-  sequent  reconsideration  of  the  vote  was  re- 

cnssion.    It  was  contended,  by  tliose  opposing  Jected : 

this  feature  of  the  bill,  that  the  call  for  a  con-  A  U  further  enacUd^  That  said  delegatea  when  a»- 
vention  should  come  from  the  people,  who  sembled  in  convention  shall  only  amend  the  oonatitii- 
were  the  true  source  of  power,  and  that  there  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  •«  ^  ^^^f^^  in  so  Ikr  as  the  aame 
i,  BO  power  either  to  the  Legldatare  or  tto  5SiS^7~dtS,£',^£SS^^"u^.^ 
constitution,  to  prescribe  as  to  who  shall  vote,  and  formation  of  new  ooundee,  and  on  thaee  and  cog- 
when  it  is  agreed  that  a  convention  of  the  nate  subjects  they  are  elothed  with  foil  power  ;bat^ 
people  shall  be  held.    This  inherent  right  of  the  other  articles  and  provisions  of  the  conatitoticm 

the  people  to  call  a  oonvention  was  guaranteed  °^^®  »**?»  ••  'T^^t\  ^*5j  ^^^^""^^^  ^^ 

Tx»  A.^  ^^...»Un^^«   ««/!  \.^A  «A«.A-  Ka««  -««  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  former  cwidition  of 

by  the  constitution,  and  had  never  been  sur-  BUveVy,BhaU  be  piwerved,  and  not  amended,  altered, 

rendered ;  nor  was  it  subject  to  legislative  con-  or  changed  in  any  way  whatever  by  said  delegatae. 

trol.   It  was  further  claimed  that  the  franchise  _^ 

law  had  never  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  -^^  convention  bill,  having  been  amended 
constitution  by  any  legal  tribunal,  and  that  J^  ^"^^  t^®  number  of  delegates  at  seventy- 
the  Legislature  had  fUl  power  to  repeal  any  of  V®*  V^sAfiA  both  branches  of  the  General 
its  provisions.  Assembly.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor, 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  ^^  *  miyority  of  those  voting  be  hi  favor  of  a 
franchise  law  was  part  of  the  constitution,  and  convention,  "  immediately  to  issue  hia  proc- 
could  not  be  changed  by  mere  legislative  lamation  annonnomg  the  result,  and  said  con- 
action  ;  that  "  the  people  had  a  right  to  as-  mention  shall  convene  m  the  city  of  l«asdivTHe, 
semble  and  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  for  ?^  Y^^  second  Monday  in  January,  ISTO.**  It 
the  purpose  of  altering,  or  abolishing,  the  ^J^^  provided  that  the  constitution  or  fonn 
State  government  only  by  and  with  the  assent  ^\  government  which  said  convention  may 
of  the  existing  State  government,  given  by  the  *2pP*  shall  not  be  of  any  bmdmg  force  or 
Legislature;  '^  and  that  only  those  were  com-  efficacy  untilthe  same  has  been  mibmitted  to 
petent  to  unite  in  the  call  for  such  a  conven-  *^^  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  such 
tion,  who  were  vested  by  the  constitution  manner  and  in  such  time  as  the  convention 
with  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  prevailing  sMl  provide.  ..  ,_^  ^^ 
sentiment  of  the  House  was  in  favor  of  al-  ^^  *^®  election  held  on  the  18th  of  December, 
lowing  the  disfranchised  class  to  vote  on  the  ^^^^0  votes  were  cast  for.  and  10,(y20  against 
caU  for  the  convention,  and  the  first  section  the  convention;  accordingly,  that  body  as- 
of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  semWed  on  the  10th  of  Jannary,  1^0. 
]Q^g .  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  year 

Tennmee,  That  every  male  person  nS  cionvicted  an!  B43,209.06,  and  the  expenditures  to  $2,854,848.- 

rendered  infamous  for  crime,  of  the  affe  of  twenty-  64,  leaving  a  balance  of  $29,209.54  in  the 

one  years,  being  a  oitiaen  of  the  United  States  and  a  Treasury  on  the  Ist  of  October, 

citizen  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  The  total  debt  of  Tennessee  is  stated  at 

ru^h?^Tt?i3e  f^^I^'^^jttl  $89,264,244.65,  and  is  classified  as  follows : 

comber,  1869,  at  the  several  places  of  holdmg  elec-  ctatb  pxbt  sbopsb: 

tions  in  their  several  counties,  and  vote  for  or  against  T««»T.siri%                                       '  *i  ooq  »ica  ^ 

calling  a  convention  to  amend,  revise,  or  forS  and       Slv^S  t;;«V;«V; I'^'SS  SS 

make  a  new  oonstitution  for  the  Stoto,  'and  no  oertifi-        5?S2,^7        "    ^2?^'2S  S2 

cate  or  other. qualification  than  the  foregomg  shall  bo        w^^'p.V^k*.'.L" ±J^  iSs 

required  by  tSe  judges  holding  said  ele?tio5.  StTSfitd?:?!?^::::::::^                ^1^  S 

When  the  biU  came  before  the  Senate  for  t     i 

consideration,  a  minority  report  of  the  Judiciary       x..,„  J^T;;:; '  V ^•Jt^fK  SS 


Committee  was  presented  in  favor  of  submitting 


Funded  interest 785,5U  00 


to  a  popular  vote,  including  the  disfranchised  Total $4,080,169  ee 
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BAiLBOAD  DDT :  Afuofia, — ^This  Territory  lies  between  the 

State  boBdB  loaned $26,413,000  Slst  and  87tli  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  82d 

Bonds  indorsed  by  the  State. M?5»S?2  «nd  88th  meridians  west  from  Washington.    It 

funded mterest........ 2»?1*»?JS  has  Utah  on  the  north.  New  Mexico  on  the 

Interest  to  July  a,  1866 -    ^^^^^^^  east,  Mexico  on  the  sonth,  and  California  and 

Total |S4,127,623  Nevada  on  the  west.    Its  area  is  estimated  at 

In  addition  to  which  the  State  has  loaned  to  180,800  square  miles.  The  Colorado  River  and 
turnpike-roads  $545,000  in  bonds,  and  has  ^*s  affluents  drain  the  northern  and  north- 
assumed  claims  of  the  United  States  against  western  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  the  main 
the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad,  and  the  stream  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  western 
Memphis  and  Clarksville  Railroad,  amounting  boundary.  The  southern  and  southeastern 
in  the  aggregate  to  $611,560.24.  The  estimated  portions  are  drained  by  the  Gik  and  its  tribu- 
receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  taries.  The  greater  part  of  the  Territory  is  an 
ending  October  1,  1870,  are  stated  at  $1,666,-  elevated  plateaUj  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
382,  and  the  expenditures,  including  the  inter-  *^e  sea-level,  with  occasional  bluflfs,  and  vol- 
est  on  $18,099,000  bonds,  at  $1,600,000,  in-  e^^o  cones,  rising  from  500  to  2,600  feet  above 
dicating  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  ^e  plateau.  These  lofty  table-lands  are  riven 
amounting  to  $55,882,  In  referring  to  the  almost  to  the  sea-level  by  the  canons  of  the 
finances  of  the  State  in  his  last  message  to  the  Colorado,  and  its  affluents,  the  Grand,  Qreen, 
Legifliature,  Governor  Senter  said :  Colorado,  Chiquito,  and  Ban  Juan  Rivers,  and 
With  a  retom,  under  economy,  to  our  average  in  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  more  open 
annual  expenditures  preceding  the  war,  in  State  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  its  branches.  Much  of 
eovernment  proper,  sasavii^  about  $400,000;  with  it  is  dry  and  parched  for  the  want  of  water,  rain 

te'SrS^X'S  SS^e.^^s'S..^^  »eW«a  felling,  and  being  driuned  r.pidly  into 

and  other  extraordinaiy  expenfies  by  the  State  for-  *he  river  cafions.  There  are,  however,  abundant 

ever  removed,  I  trust ;  and  with  conndence  and  aatis-  evidences  that  it  was,  five  or  six  hundred  years 

faction  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  each  results,  I  ago,  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  with  nu- 

feel  thoroughly  oonvineed  the  smiOl  deildt  in  ouj  serous  walled  towns,  and  a  considerable  de- 


by  undue  taxation.  wealth  is  very  great,  and  during  the  year  1869 
TERRITORIES  OFTHE  UNITED  STATES,  many  rich  lodes  were  opened.  In  those  portions 
The  number  of  organized  Territories  is  nine,  of  the  Territory  where  irrigation  can  be  prac- 
viz.,  Arizona.  Colorado,  DsJcota,  Idaho,  Mon-  tised,  or  where,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila, 
tana,  New  Mexico,  Uti^  Washington,  and  there  is  sufflcient  moisture,  the  crops  are  ex- 
Wyoming.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Un-  cellent,  and  the  cereals  yield  abundantly.  The 
organized  Indian  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Territory  had  raised  nearly  all  the  grain  con- 
Columbia.  Thevast  tract  purchased  from  Rus-  sumed  there,  including  a  supply  for  the  half- 
Bia,  known  as  Alaska,  has  been  annexed  as  a  dozen  United  States  forts  within  its  limits, 
county  to  Washington  Territory,  by  the  Forty-  Fruit-raising  has  been  very  successful  wherever 
first  Congress,  at  ite  session  1869-^70.  The  open-  it  was  tried.  The  Apache  Indians  are  trouble- 
ing  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  some,  but  the  other  tribes  are  generally  friendly, 
in  1869,  the  energetic  prosecution  of  work  on  lliere  was  during  the  year  a  considerable  in- 
the  Northern  Padfic,  and  the  progress  made  on  crease  in  the  number  of  new  settlements,  and 
the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  have  the  value  of  taxable  property  was  increased 
greatly  stimulated  emigration  to  the  Territories,  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  As  no  portion  of 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  three  or  four  of  the  Territory  has  yet  been  surveyed  by  the 
them  will  be  asldng  admission  to  the  sisterhood  Government,  the  settlers  can  only  preempt 
of  States.    The  exploration  of  the  Colorado  their  land. 

River  by  Captain  Powell  and  his  party  in  the  Colorado,— Aret^  105,675  square  miles.  Pop- 
summer  of  1869,  elsewhere  described  ($ee  Geo-  ulation  estimated  at  110,000  in  1869.  Capital, 
oBAPHioAL  Explorations),  has  thrown  much  Central  City.  Governor,  General  Edw.McCook. 
light  on  the  geological  structure,  climate,  soil.  The  Territory  has  nineteen  counties,  viz. :  Lar- 
and  capabilities,  of  the  extraordinary  region  imer,  Weld,  Boulder,  Arapahoe,  Douglas,  Jeffer- 
through  which  that  river  cuts  its  way.  The  son,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  Summit,  Park,  Lake, 
agriculture  and  mineral  productions,  especially  Saguache,  Conejos,  CostiUa,  Huerfano,  Las 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  of  the  Ter-  Animas,  Fremont,  Puebla,  and  El  Paso.  The 
ritories,  are  in  process  of  rapid  development,  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division,  is  in 
and  although  in  Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  rapid  progress  to  Denver,  and  arrangements 
Arizona,  and  some  sections  of  Idaho  and  Wyo-  have  been  entered  into  between  that  road  and 
ming,  there  are  some  Indian  troubles,  the  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  by  which  they  are 
measures  Uken  by  the  Government,  and  the  to  prosecute  their  enterprises  together,  and 
progress  of  the  railroads,  will  speedily  remove  unite  their  rolling-stock  for  the  working  of 
these.  their  several  roads.  They  have  also  in  progress 
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a  railroad   to   Georgetown,  in  Olear  Creek  150,981  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
County,  and  others  surrejed  from  Denrer  to  60.000  whites  and  civilized  Indiana,  and  noc 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  to  South  Park,  and  the  far  from  25,000  Indians  of  the  Si<Nix  aad  other 
Rio  Grande,  with  a  branch  to  the  head  of  the  wild  tribes.  Capital,  Yankton.  GoTeriMR',  J.  A. 
Arkansas  River,  to  Paeblo  and  the  south  line  of  Bnrbank.    The  snrfiioe  of  Dakota  is  gepersHr 
Colorado,  with  a  branch  to  Cafion  City,  and  a  elevated,  but  not  monntainons.  Trav^rasng  the 
branch  road  to  Boulder.    The  yield  of  bullion  eastern  portion  for  several  hundred  mfles  is  & 
in  1869  was  a  little  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  plateau  called  the  Couteau  des  Prairies^  having 
gold  and  silver  ores  of  Colorado  are  more  re-  an  average  elevation  of  1,500  feet  alM>ve  the 
fractory  than  most  of  the  ores  of  the  Pacific  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  16  to  20  miles. 
coast,  but  when  the  precious  metals  are  ez-  while  a  similar  table-land  of  lees  height,  the 
tracted  the  yield  is  very  large,  averaging  from  Couteau  du  Missouri,  extends  ttom  the  aouth- 
$300  to  $600  per  ton.    New  processes  have  eastern  to  the  northwestern  portion,  and  west- 
been  devised  for  reducing  the  ores  more  readi-  ward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  Kiver.    The  basn 
ly,  and  less  expensively,  and  the  remits  are  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  that  portion 
idready  very  encouraging.    Coal  is  abundant  east  of  the  Dakota  River,  are  oovered  with 
and  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  is  no  reason  grassy  plains,  with  but  slight  irregularities  to 
to  fear  any  future  scarcity.    Iron,  copper,  and  break  tiie  uniformity  of  their  appearance.  The 
lead,  abound,  and  the  mines  of  each  are  be-  remauiingportionof  the  Territory,  mostly  west 
coming  better  known  and  developed.     In  its  of  the  Missouri  River,  consists  of  high-rolMog 
agriculturi^  productions  Colorado  is  happily  prairie.    The  soil  of  the  eastern  and  aonthern 
dbappointing  those  who  have  regarded  it  as  a  parts  is  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  the  oolti- 
part  of  the  Great  American  Desert.   It  has  not  vation  of  the  cereals,  and  root  oropsi,  and  to 
less  than  6,000,000  acres  which  can  be  supplied  stock-raising.    Almost  the  entire  Territory  is 
with  water  by  irrigation,  and  thus  irrigated  well  watered,  and  the  western  and  north- 
yield  enormous  crops.  Of  course  with  its  pres-  western  parts  contain  fine  grazing-Iands,  as 
ent  sparse  population  bat  a  small  portion  of  well  as  some  adapted  to  the  growUi  of  the 
these  arable  lands  is  yet  under  cultivation,  smaller  trains.    The  ^^  Bad  Lands '^  (JVocivatMi 
but  the  crops  of  1869  were  stated  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Terre$)  m  the  southwest,  and  the  hi^  gravel- 
Thomas,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Colorado  ly  land   between  the  Ifissouri  and    Dakota 
Agricultural  Society,  to  have  been  in  round  Rivers,  are  the  only  poor  soils  iu  the  Territory. 
numbers  675,000  bushels  of  wheat,   600,000  The  Missouri,  with  it  numerous  affluenta,  trar- 
bushels  of  com,  550,000  bushels  of  oats  and  erses  the  Territory  almost  centrally,  and  the 
barley,  850,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  Red  River  of  the  North,  with  its  aontberc 
root  crops,  and,  adding  to  these  the  hay  and  tributaries,  drains  the  northern  portion.    The 
dairy  products,  the  aggregate  market  value  of  Missouri  has  eight  large,  and  numerous  emalkr, 
the  agricultural  crops  of  the  year  was  above  affluents  within  the  Territory.    In  the  eastern 
$8,500,000.    Wheat  averages  28  to  80  bushels  part  are  many  lakes,  six  or  seven  of  them  of 
per  acre ;  oats  and  barley  35  bushels,  com  40  considerable  size.    The  Territory  abounds  in 
bushels,  and  potatoes  100  bushels.    Colorado  mineral  wealth.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  grazing  country  in  the  coal,  are  known  to  exist  in  considerable  qoan- 
United  States.     Neat-cattle  can  be  raised  to  titles  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  aonthwest,  and 
the  age  of  five  years  at  a  total  cost  not  exceed-  in  1868  and  1869  valuable  lodes  of  both  gold 
ing  $10,  or  $2  per  annum.    The  natural  grass  and  silver  were  discovered  in  that  section,  and 
of  the  Territory  is  remarkably  nutritious  and  considerable    immigration   ensued.      In  the 
fattening,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  housing  southeast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big  Sioux 
the  cattle,  as  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  they  River,  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  discovered, 
can  graze  the  year  round.    All  the  expense  of  while  the  southern  portion  has  quarries  of 
stock-raising  consists  in  the  hiring  of  a  few  building-stone,  and  limestone,  and  beds  of  ex- 
herdsmen,  and  the  gathering  of  a  small  quan-  cellent  clay  for  brick.     In  the  north,  near 
tity  of  hay  for  occasional  feeding  during  the  Devil^s  Lake,  there  are  rich  deposita  <^  salt, 
extreme  cold  which  occurs  in  some  winters.  The  Territory  would  be  rapidly  settled,  if 
Wool-growing  is  equally  profitable  and  easy,  immigrants  could  be  satisfied  that  the  wily  and 
The  natural  increase  of  sheep  and  goats  in  treacherous  Sioux  would  remain  quiet;   bat 
these  pasture-lauds  is  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  their  presence  and  their  hostile  disporition  are 
and  of  neat-cattle  about  80  per  cent.     Over  serious  drawbacks  on  its  growth  and  prosperitj. 
1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  shipped  from  Idaho, — Area,  86,294  square  nules  (a  small 
Colorado  to  the  East  in  1869.    Dairy  products  tract  having  been  set  off  to  Wyoming  in  1868). 
are  also  becoming  abundant,  and  are  of  excel-  Population,  about  80,000.  Capital,  Boiae  City. 
lent  quality.     The  Territory  supplies  the  de-  Gtovemor,  D.  W.  Ballard.  The  whole  Territofr 
mand  of  its  own  population  for  them  and  is  is  highland,  and  portions  of  it  monntainons, 
beginning  to  export  them  to  some  extent.  varying  in  elevation  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet 
])ahota. — ^This  Territory  has  on  the  north  above  the  sea.    The  climate  on  the  uplands  is 
the  British  possessions,  on  the  east  Minnesota  severer  than  that  of  Utah  or  Nevada,  but  the 
and  Iowa,  on  the  south  Nebraska,  and  on  the  sheltered  valleys  of  its  numerous  streama  have 
west   Montana  and  Wyoming.     Its   area  is  a  mild,  equable,  .^md  delightful  dimate.    The 
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Territory  is  copiously  watered,  the  Clear-  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
water,  Salmon,  Snake,  and  Boise  Rivers,  and  the  highlands  west  of  the  water-shed  are 
their  numerous  tributaries,  furnishing  an  abun-  drained  bj  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  Kootenay 
dant  supply  of  pure  water,  JCrom  their  sources  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  into  the  Columbia 
in  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Bitter-Root  and  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Territory  is 
Kocky  Mountain  sxmimits.  Yet,  except  on  its  therefore  well  watered,  and  has  a  much  greater 
northeast  and  east  border,  where  the  rain  and  rainfall  than  Idaho.  Its  climate  is  diversified, 
snow  fall,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  In  the  more  protected  valleys,  and  in  the  basin 
Mountdns,  is  considerable,  Idaho  belongs  to  of  Clarke's  Fork,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
the  dry  r^ons,  the  annual  rainfall  not  being  portion  generally,  it  is  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
more  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  Atlantic  snow  seldom  falling,  and  cattle  grazing  through- 
States.  Yet,  such  is  the  depth  of  the  soil  in  out  the  year.  On  the  more  elevated  lands  it  is 
the  valleys,  and  such  its  faculties  for  success-  colder,  and  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of 
ftil  irrigation,  that  the  crops  can  be  depended  Northern  New  England.  The  mineral  wealth 
upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  countries  of  the  Territory  is  very  great.  From  1862  to 
of  greater  rainfall.  The  cereals,  fruits,  and  1867,  both  inclusive,  the  aggregate  product  of 
root  crops,  do  well  in  the  volleys,  and  the  re-  sold  and  silver  from  its  mines  and  placers  was 
xnaLuder  of  the  Territory  is  well  adapted  to  $72,100,000.  In  1868  there  was  $8,640,000 
fprazing,  and  wool-growing  is  likely  to  be  of  gold  and  silver  refined  and  run  into  bars  in 
largely  profitable.  It  is  estimated  that  there  the  Territory,  besides  the  ores  and  crude  gold 
are  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres  of  land  so  and  dust  sent  out.  The  product  in  1869  is 
situated  that  irrigation  is  practicable,  a  con-  estimated  at  over  $9,000,000.  The  principal 
siderable  district  where  it  is  not  generally  gold-bearing  regions  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
uecessary,  and  at  least  80,000,000  acres  of  good  ber,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
^azing-lands.  In  mineral  wealth  it  is  proba-  on  the  Hell-Gate  River,  the  Big-Hole  Creek, 
bly  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  Territories,  with  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Madison  and  Jef- 
the  possible  exception  of  Arizona.  Its  yield  ferson  rivers,  on  the  Missouri,  from  the  junc- 
of  gold  in  1869  exceeded  $8,000,000,  mostly  tionof  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's 
from  quartz  lodes,  the  placers  which  first  or  Deep  River,  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
attracted  attention  having,  in  many  cases,  be-  Yellowstone  east  of  Helena.  Silver  is  found 
come  exhausted.  The  Northern  Pacific  R«l-  in  most  of  these  localities,  and  also  in  four 
road,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  prove  Or  ^ye  others,  where  it  is  not  combined 
of  immense  benefit  to  Northern  Ididio,  while  with  either  gold  or  copper.  There  are  also 
the  branch  railroad  from  Ogden,  on  the  Union  extensive  deposits  of  copper  and  lead.  Bitu- 
Pacific,  whidi  is  to  connect  with  the  Northern  minous  coal  is  abundantand  lignite  exists  in 
Pacific  in  Oregon,  will  pass  through  the  Boise  great  quantities  on  the  i  ellowstone  and  Mis- 
Basin,  the  rich  mining-district  of  Southern  souri,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  lat- 
Idaho.  Iron-ore  of  superior  quality,  and  ex-  ter.  Iron,  gypsum,  plumbago,  arsenic,  anti- 
cellent  coal,  are  found  in  close  proximity,  and  mony,  tellurium,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  have  been 
Idaho  will  probably  eventually  fhmish  much  met  with.  There  are  hot  springs  and  geysers 
of  the  iron  for  rails,  machinery,  and  building,  in  numerous  localities,  but  principally  about 
which  will  be  required  in  the  States  on  the  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison. 
Pacific  slope.  As  yet  the  lands  of  l^e  Territory,  The  Surveyor-General  estimates  that  more 
over  65,000,000  acres,  have  not  been  brought  than  80,000,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  area 
into  market,  the  surveys  not  having  been  com-  of  the  Territory,  is  susceptible  of  profitable 
pleted.  The  settlers  have  generally  preempt-  cultivation,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  irriga- 
ed  their  claims.  tion.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
Jfontona.— Area,  148,776  square  miles.  Pop-  property  in  1868  was  $9,400,000.  The  Indiana 
ulation  in  1869,  50,000.  CapitaLYu*ginia  City,  are  troublesome  in  the  eastern  section,  but 
Governor,  James  M.  Ashley.  The  territory  is  have  done  little  mischief  in  the  southern  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Posses-  western  part  of  the  Territory.  At  the  election 
sious,  on  the  east  by  Dakota,  on  the  south  in  1869,  James  M.  Cavanagh,  Democrat,  was 
mainly  by  Wyoming,  on  the  west  by  Idaho,  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  receiving  1,860 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  with  their  numerous  mtgority  in  a  total  vote  of  9,850.  The  Coun- 
spurs  and  ranges,  occupy  a  tract  in  the  west-  cil  was  entirely  Democratic ;  the  House  had 
em  part  of  Montana  200  miles  in  width  and  twenty-one  Democrats  to  three  Republicans. 
320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  There  are  eleven  organized  counties  in  the 
summits  rising  firom  2,000  to  14,000  feet  in  Territory. 

height,  many  of  them  covered  with  perpetual  Ifete  Mexico, — Area,  121,201  square  miles, 

snow.    The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  con-  Population  in  1869,  about  100,000,  of  which 

sists  chiefly  of  rolling  and  elevated  table-lands,  about  25,000  are  Indians.    Capital,  Santa  F6. 

while  the  western  has,  nestling  among  its  moun-  Governor,  William  A.  Pile.     There  are  18 

tains,  many  beantifhl  and  fertile  vaUeys.    The  counties,  viz. :  Bernalillo,  Colfax,  Dona  Ana, 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  their  numerous  Grant,  Lincoln,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  Santa  Ana, 

affluents,  drain  the  portion  east  of  the  water-  Santa  F6,  San  Miguel,  Socorro,  Taos,  and  Ya- 

shed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  discharge  lencia.    At  the  election  in  1869,  J.  Francisco 
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Ohavea,  of  Santa  F6,  Bepublioan,  was  elected  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  numn- 

delegate  to  Congress  by  a  mcyoritj  of  1,921,  tain-ranges  traversmg its  surface  rise  from  2,000 

in  a  total  vote  of  14^467.    The  Council  con-  to  7,000  feet  above  the  valleys,  tho  highest 

sisted  of  ten  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  peaks  being  perpetually  snow-clad.    The  lands 

and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty  of  the  "  Great  Basin  "  are  generally  sterile,  for 

Republicans  and  six  Democrats.  want  of  moisture,  though  when  irrigated  ibey 

The  surface  of  New  Mexico,  like  that  of  yield  very  large  cro^  The  region  east  of  tb€ 
Arizona,  consists  of  immense  elevated  plateaus^  W  asatch  Mountains  is  a  better  soil,  fomlahin^ 
from  which  rise  occasional  bluffs  and  rounded  excellent  graadng-lands,  and  where  irrigated 
mountain-summits,  often  giving  evidence  of  yielding  large  crops  of  cereals.  Fruits  gen- 
past  volcanic  action.  Through  these  plateaus  erally  succeed  remarkably  well.  There  are 
the  rivers  and  streams  have,  during  long  numerous  mineral  springs,  of  various  kinds, 
periods  of  time,  worn  deep  channels  and  fur-  There  are,  probably,  gold  and  silver  in  the  foot- 
rowed  out  valleys,  often  of  picturesque  beauty  hills  of  the  Wasatch  range,  and  lodes  have 
and  great  fertility.  The  rivers  of  New  Mexico  been  discovered  near  Great  Salt  Lake  City ; 
have  not  generally  such  deep  and  dark  cafions  but  the  policy  9f  the  Mormon  leader  has  been 
as  those  of  Arizona ;  the  river  valleys  are  to  discourage  mining,  and  henoe  it  has  received 
generally  narrow,  but  very  fertile.  The  prin-  no  development.  During  the  past  year  a  branch 
cipal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Rio  Grande,  of  the  Union  Pacific  R^ way  has  been  in  prog- 
a  river  strongly  resembling  the  Nile  in  many  ress  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the 
narticulars;  the  Pecos,  the  Canadian,  an  af-  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
nuent  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  San  Juan  and  ±*acific  has  been  effected  within  the  bounds  of 
Gila,  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  The  clunate  Utah,  at  Ogden.  The  great  influx  of  people 
is  dry,  rather  warm,  but  exceedingly  health-  from  all  quarters  into  the  Territory,  consequent 
ful,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  upon  the  completion  of  the  great  rulwa7.  and 
the  cereals,  which,  under  the  thorough  irriga-  an  uprising  of  a  considerable  body  of  malcon- 
tion  practised  there,  yield  immense  crops.  It  tents  against  Brigham  Young,  the  head  of  the 
is  also  an  excellent  country  for  stock-raising,  Mormon  Church,  have  creat^  considerable  ex- 
its grama-ffrass  and  mesqnit-grass  fornishing  citement  among  the  people  pf  Utah,  and  may 
nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  fatten-  eventually  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  ex- 
ing  them  rapidly.  The  infrequency  of  rain  and  traordinary  community,  or  to  the  departure  of 
the  mildness  of  the  temperature  are  great  ad-  its  leader  to  some  other  secluded  and  desert 
vantages,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  house  the  region. 

stock  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Experienced  Washington. — Area,  69,994  square  miles, 
viniculturists  pronounce  it  the  best  region  in  Population,  in  1869,  estimated  40,000.  Capital, 
the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  Olympia.  Governor,  £.  S.  Salomon.  At  the 
wine.  The  Apache  and  Camanche  Indians,  election  for  delegate  to  Congress  in  1869, 
by  their  constant  depredations  upon  stocky  Selucius  Garfield,  Republican,  was  chosen,  re- 
render  the  business  of  stock-raising  more  pre-  ceiving  148  m^^ority  in  a  total  vote  of  5,3Ss 
carious ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bin-  The  Legislature  had  5  Republicans  to  4  Demo- 
derance  to  the  growth  of  the  Territory  wUl  ere  crats  in  the  Council,  and  16  Republicans  to  H 
long  be  obviated.  The  Pueblo  or  village  In-  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  Territory  is 
dians  are  a  quiet,  peaceful  race,  of  considerable  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Cascade 
civilization.  The  Navijos,  though  nomadic,  range  of  mountains,  the  eastern  division,  in- 
are  not  troublesome.  The  mineral  Wealth  of  eluding  the  great  basin  of  the  Columbia,  em- 
tbe  Territory  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  de-  bracing  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  and  a 
veloped ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  generd  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores,  which  above  the  sea.  It  is  drained  by  tho  Colombia 
can  be  easUy  and  cheaply  reduced.  There  are  River  and  its  tributaries,  these  tributari^  often 
also  copper,  iron,  coal,  cinnabar,  and  zinc.  flowing  through  cafions  with  perpendicular 

Utah, — Area,  84,476  square  miles.    Popula-  walls  from  500  to  2,000  feet  in  height    The 

tion,  in  1869, 120,000.  Capital,  Great  Salt  Lake  western  portion,  extending  f^omthe  summit  of 

City.    Governor,  J.Wilson  Shaffer,    TheTer-  the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  divided 

ritory  is  intersected  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  into  three  basins,  the  Columbia,  the  Cheballis, 

which  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  and  Puget  Sound,  and  embraces  an  aggr^ate 

west  of  the  range  being  the  smaller,  and  in-  area  of  28,000  square  miles.    The  climate  of 

eluded  within  the  "Great  Basin,"  while  the  the  eastern  section  is  generally  dear  and  cold 

eastern  division  forms  part  of  the  basin  drained  in  winter,  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  resembling  is 

by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.    The  "  Great  temperature  that  of  Southern  Ohio  and  Penn- 

Basin"  has  no  known  outlet  for  the  waters  sylvania.    It  is  chiefly  a  grazing  region,  the 

which  flow  down  the  mountains,  and  its  lakes,  bunch-grass  affording  exceQent  food  for  cattle, 

which  are  numerous,  are  mostly  either  brackish  Much  of  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  growth 

or  salt.    Lake  Utah,  having  the  river  Jordan  of  cereals  and  root  crops.    The  snow  foil* 

for  its  outlet,  is  an  exception,  its  waters  being  early,  and  usually  lies  till  spring.      In  the 

pure,  sweet,  and  abounding  in  fish.    The  gen-  western  section  there  are  two  seasons — ^the 

eral  elevation  of  the  valleys  and  lakes  is  from  wet  and  dry.    The  temperature  is  very  mild 
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for  so  high  a  latituddy  the  difference  in  mean  in  the  administi^ition  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

temperatore  between  summer  and  winter  in  ernment 

Paget  Somid  being  only  24  degrees.  The  rivers  An  election  having  previoaaly  been  held  and 

of  the  west  coast  abound  in  fine  salmon,  cod,  delegates  chosen  to  sit  in  a  convention,  for  the 

and  halibut.    The  real  and  personal  property  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State  constitution, 

of  the  Territory  is  assessed  at  a  little  more  the  Assembly  met  at  Austin  on  Uie  15th  of 

than  ten  million  dollars.     Gold  is  found  in  June,   1868,  and  the  session   was  long  and 

Stevena  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stormy,  though  the  delegates  were  almost  all 

Territory,  on  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  Bepublicans,  the  Democrats  numbering  only 

its  tributaries,  and  silver  near  the  coast  in  about   ten.      But  tiie  Bepublioan   members 

Pacific  County,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  themselves  composing  that  body  were  not  of 

Territory.    Coal  is  found,  of  excellent  quality  one  mind.    A  great,  seemingly  irreconcilable, 

and  in  large  quantities,  at  several  points.    Iron  contrariety  of  sentiments  on  substantial  points 

and  other  minerals  abound.    The  leading  ex-  manifested  itself  among  them  from  the  begin- 

ports  of  Eastern  Washington  are  live  stock,  ning,  and  time  served  only  to  increase  it. 

gold,  wheat,  and  fioor;  of  Western  Washing-  The  chief  subjects  of  discord  between  these 

ton,  lumber,  coal,  salmon  and  other  fish,  piles  two  sections  were  the  white  citizens  of  tiie 

and  spars.  State  who  had  favored  secession,  and  the  ex- 

Wyoming. — Area,  97,888  square  miles.  Pop-  tent  of  the  State.  Texas  now  measures  about 
Illation,  in  1869,  estimated  at  60,000.  Capital,  220,000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
Cheyenne.  Governor,  J.  A.  Campbell.  The  five  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Territory  was  organized  in  1868,  and  held  its  The  *^  Radicals'' insisted  on  disfranchising  some 
first  election  September  2, 1869.  For  delegate  thirty  thousand  whites — all  those,  in  fact,  who 
to  Congress,  S.  F.  Nuckolls,  Democrat,  was  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  secession ; 
elected,  having  1.336  m^oiity  in  a  total  vote  they  insisted  also  upon  dismembering  Texas, 
of  5,266.  The  Legislative  Council  has  nine  and  dividing  it  into  several  States,  so  that  the 
members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  organic  law,  in  course  of  formation,  should 
thirteen.  Both  are  unanimously  Democratic,  be  moulded  for  the  use  of  that  one  only  among 
The  Territory  had  five  counties — ^Albany,  the  projected  States  within  whose  boundary 
Carbon,  Carter,  Laramie^  and  one  not  named  they  would  continue  to  reside.  On  both 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  To  Wyoming  these  subjects  the  Conservatives  met  and 
more  than  to  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  firmly  opposed  the  '^  Radicals,"  contending 
theUnionthetitleof*' The  Heart  of  the  Con-  that  the  white  citizens  who  had  taken  part 
tinent"  may  be  appropriately  applied.  Situated  in  the  secession  movement  should  now  be 
between  the  41st  and  the  45th  parallels  of  enfranchised,  and  that  the  State  should  re- 
nortii  latitude,  and  between  the  27th  and  84th  main,  in  regard  to  its  area,  as  at  present,  and 
degrees  of  west  longitude  from  Washington,  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
traversed  in  its  whole  breadth  by  the  Union  stitution. 

Pacific  Railway,  and  soon  to  be  connected  by  These  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party 
railroad  lines  with  Ididio,  Montana,  and  Colo-  had  about  an  equal  number  of  adherents 
rado,  wi^  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  well  among  the  delegates  in  the  convention,  and, 
adapted  to  all  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  as  neither  would  yield  to  the  other,  the  result 
and  to  tiie  rearing  of  stock  with  the  great-  was  an  open  disruption,  when  they  formed  them- 
est  facility,  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  selves  into  two  opposite  parties.  Each  division 
which  only  require  development  to  equal  the  had  also  its  leader,  the  Kadicals  being  headed 
abundant  yield  of  the  Territories  north  and  by  Edmund  E.  Davis,  who  was  also  the  presi- 
Bouth  of  it,  and  still  more  rich  in  its  vast  coal-  dent  of  the  convention  ,*  the  Conservatives  by 
beds,  its  excellent  iron-ores,  its  silver,  copper,  A.  J.  Hamilton,  formerly  Governor  of  the  State, 
lead,  and  its  petroleum-wells,  with  a  market  at  in  1865-1866,  and  now  one  of  the  Associate 
hand  for  idl  it  can  produce  from  its  mines,  its  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  exercised, 
fields,  its  herds,  the  new  Territory  enters  ud-  perhaps,  a  greater  influence  on  a  large  portion 
on  its  organized  existence  under  favorable  of  the  assembly  than  the  president, 
auspices.  There  were  in  May,  1869,  in  the  This  split,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  strength 
norUiempartof  the  Territory  (the  Wind  River  and  importance  to  the  few  Democratic  dele- 
Valley)  some  troubles  with  the  Indians,  but  gates,  who,  on  account  of  their  number,  must 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  as  the  have  otherwise  been  quite  insignificant.  They 
United  States  troops  are  specisuly  watchful  in  could,  indeed,  neither  originate  nor  carry  a 
that  region,  and  the  locality  is  not  so  favorable  measure  calculated  to  give  expression  to  their 
as  some  others  for  Indian  raids.  principles  or  promote  their  interests ;  but  they 

TEXAS.    The  great  event  of  1869  in  Texas  were  enabled  to  hinder  the  passage  of  extreme 

was  tiie  work  of  reconstruction  in  accordance  measures  proposed  against  them  by  adding 

with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  their  weight  to  that  portion  of  theu-  adver- 

known  as  the  "  Reconstruction  Acts,'^  to  the  saries  who  were  less  inimical, 

end  that  she  might  be  recognized  and  admit-  By  a  letter  dated  February  4, 1869,  Mi^for- 

ted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  again,  and,  as  General  Canby,  commanding  the  Fifth  Mili- 

such,  participate,  through  her  representatives,  tary  District,  informed  the  Secretary  of  War 
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at    Washington   that    "  the    convention    had       Boohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  oonvention, 

completed  the  work  of  forming  a  constitution  ^^^^^^^^.y^S^j^'^^^^  ^  subdivided  into  Scats 

for  Texas,"  and  that  this  instrument^ "  would  °  ,S^^,''Th»t7he"p?;»ident  of  this  convention  is 

be  snomitted  to  the  people  some  time  m  July. '  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  preambls 

This  time  had  been  suggested  by  himself,  be-  and  resolutions  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  B0p- 

cause  of  the  somewhat  unsettled  condition  of  reaenutives  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

the  State,  which  he  describes  as  follows :    "  In  °'*^*'     ,  mu  *  /•    av  *  •  •      -.i.   #^ 

xu-^r^^     1"       jV  ^'^'^y^  ""  *v«^v«o .     ^  ***        Jietolved.  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Co»- 

thirty  counties    there    is  no   ciTil    organiza-  gress  of  the  United  States  a  oorroctieportbf  the  coa- 

tion    that    is    in    relation    with    the   Execu-  dltion  of  the  State,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

tive   department  of  the  State ;    in  some  of  that  body  all  such  matters  relating  to  the  oondltien 

the    counties    there    is    none    whatever;    in  of  the  State,  and  the  wsnts  of  her  loyal  people,  si 

^fi«A»o   u   la   Tvo..4-:«i     '^\^n^    «n     ^*\^^^  ;V    {«  may  require  the  consideration  and  action  of  Canerws, 

others  it  IS  partial,   while    m    others  it    is  the  convention  shaU  proceed  to  elect  by  biSJSTfor 

unaerstood  to  be  complete,  but  the   county  commissioners,  members  of  this  convention,  one  of 

officers  have  refused  to  recognize  the  Secretary  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  Texas 

of  State  or  to  make  any  reports  to  him.  Some  lying  >iorth  of  the  thirty-second  panllel  of  latitude^ 

counties  are  so  remote,  and  so  difficult  are  the  J?^,^'S?H.1?i  ^JJ^iJS"^i^if^t3t^wJ^  **5 
_  jf  ,  .1  i.i.^i.  •*  i.^1  ^  is-  of  the  Tnmty  river,  and  south  of  said  thirty-second 
means  of  communication,  that  it  takes  from  pandiel,  one  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  State 
twenty-five  to  forty  days  to  send  to  them  and  lymg  between  the  Trinity  and  Colorado  Siveia,  and 
to  receive  an  answer.  In  many  other  counties  south  of  said  thirty-second  parallel,  and  one  a  resi- 
the  county  organization  is  still  very  imperfect,  dent  of  that  portion  of  the  ^tate  lyinjweat  of  the 
and  in  my  judgment  it  wiU  take  .tlesst  ninety  S°KXiSi*l?.Sri^S»:^^^ 
days  to  complete  the  civil  organization  through-  wants  of  their  respective  sections  of  the  State,  shall 
out  the  State.  The  registrars  of  election  hav-  proceed  to  Washington  City  to  bring  to  the  attention 
ing  been  discharged  last  fall,  there  are  no  ori-  of  the  United  States  all  such  matters  relating  to  the 
gmal  lists  on  file.  Measures  have  been  taken,  condition  of  tWs  Stote,  and  the  wants  of  her  loyri 
^^»>A,,A»  4-^  ^rAi^^4^  ♦v^vv  ^^/^»«i  ^^^^^Ar.  ««;i  *^  people,  as  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention  or  of 
however,  to  collect  the  ongmal  records,  and  to  Jaicf  commissioned  rSiuiie  the  consideration  of  Con- 
reorganize  the  perMunel  of  the  registration,  gress. 
Although  the  condition  of  the  State  has  ma- 
terially improved  since  the  November  election,  They  also  caused  these  commissioners  to  be 
and  appears  to  be  improving  constantly,  there  voted  for  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
are  still  some  sections  in  which  the  authority  and  sent  to  Washington,  at  an  expenditure  of 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  is  openly  $1,000  of  State  money  for  each  commisdoner, 
defied,  if  not  resisted,  and  the  civil  authority  the  president  of  the  convention  being  one 
is  indifferent  or  powerless,  while  the  military  among  the  chosen  six. 

force  stationed  there  is  too  small  to  make  itself        At  the  time  when  General  Canby  wrote  the 

respected.*'      He  concludes :   "  The  arrange-  above  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  work 

ment  of  the  troops  now  being  made  will,  I  of  forming  a  constitution  for  Texas  seems  not 

hope,  cure  the  evil ;  but,  until  that  be  done,  to  have  been  completed,  since,  upon  the  con- 

and  the  machinery  for   the   registration  of  vention  being  adjourned,  which  was  snbse- 

voters  and  holding  elections  be  established,  a  quently  done  in  disorder,  he  sought  to  take 

fair  and  firee  election,  as  contemplated  by  the  possession  of  its  di^oined  records  and  papers, 

fifth  section  of  the  law  of  March  23, 186T,  can-  and  assumed  to  himself,  with  the  cooperation 

not  be  secured."  of  his  assistants,  military  and  civil,  the  task  of 

To  his  letter  the  general  appends  one  ad-  examining  what  the  convention  had  done,  and 

dressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  constitution.    The 

Constitutional  Convention,  who  stated  that  Weekly  Texas  State  GazettSy  of  Febrruuy  13, 

"  the  convention  had  passed  a  resolve  for  the  1869,  published  the  following  account  of  the 

division  of  the  State,"  and  that  **  the  division  time  and  manner  in  which  the  convention  was 

was  supported  by  nine-tenths  of  the  loyal  adtjoumed,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its  proceed- 

people."  concluding:   **We  earnestly  believe  ings;  and  its  statements  have  been  confirmed 

that  tois  measure  will  finally  disperse  and  by  subsequent  events,  even  by  the  confesaon 

demoralize  the  disloyal  element,  and  give  us  of  the  actors  themselves.    It  says :  "  The  re- 

a  separation  of  the  State  which  will  bring  construction  convention  was  ad[}oumed  $ine 

us  the  rest,  peace,  and  prosperity,  which  we  die  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  about  8  o'clock, 

have  for  so  many  years  been  striving  to  se-  by  its  president,  General  Davis,  a  quorum  of 

cure."  its  members  not  being  present    Its  records. 

Those  who  were  for  dividing  the  State  had  such  as  they  were,  went  into  the  possession 

previously  held  the  **  Republican  State  Con-  and  care  of  the  military  commander,  through 

vention  of  Texas,"  in  which  tliey  adopted  the  his  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  was  presf*^ 

following  preamble  and  resolutions :  and  received  them.    The  closing  hours  of  U 

Whersoi,  The  extent  of  territory  of  the  State  of  convention   were    worthy  of  its   long   aov 

Texas,'  the  conflietlmi^  interests  or  the  widely-sepa-  stormy  existence,  and  were  distinguished  by 

rated  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  disormnization  so  go  much  and  varied  wranelinir  and  cross-pur- 

widely  prevalent,  render  a  division  of  the  State  es-  -.^a^o  xi.^4.  •*.  --.^«i^  K/»  i^Z^t^ui^  if  ^.i^^-iki^ 

sentiii  U>  the  proper  weU-being  of  the  people  there-  Y     ?'    *u*  1  7  m  Tv     ™P^*^®»  rf  demrable, 

of,  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  order :  therefore,  ^^  P^®  *°®  details  thereof.    A  brief  statement 

bo  it  of  general  causes  which  have,  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  led  to  confusion  and  disorder,  may  not  and  upward,  not  laboring  under  the  disabili- 

be  amiss."  *  ♦  ♦  It  further  says :  ties  named  by  this  constitution,  without  dis- 

After  the  diyisionlBts  had  snooeeded  bo  far  as  to  tinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 

appoint  fax  of  their  number  to  go  on  to  Waehington  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State  at  the 

ana.repreaent  their  Tlewa  at  an  expense  of  $6,000  to  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or 

the  State,  a  majority  of  the  convention  proceeded  to  „i,^  «v«n  ♦i^^.^^a-,.-  Z^ia^  ««  ^t!:!  o*  *  ' 

complete  a  ^oSistitition  for  the  whole*^Stete.    Not  ^^^  ^'^^  thereafter  reside  in  this  State  one 

liking  the  proTision  on  anffiiige,  which  was  Anally  J^OT,  And  m  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to 

adopted,  the  a6ifi«^  and  division  portion  commenced  vote  sixty  days  next  preceding  any  election, 

doin^  their  utmost  to  break  up  the  convention,  he-  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  etc.   Persons  disfran- 

SS?^.£,'Xi.*ter5°f  f  J2r*2^^~^    cMsed,  of  un«,and  nund,  and  eriminals,  are 

was  over  the  printing,  the  president's  fection  being  ®^£?P  ®^*       «    i«      . 

detennined  to  prevent  its  being  given  to  the  Bepuln  The  oath  of  office  is  to  be  as  follows : 

lican  office,  in 'which  they  succeeded  by  breakmg  up  SKcnoir  1.   Members  of  Ae  Legislature,  and  all  offl- 

»  quorum.    Their  pUn  was  to  give  the  control  of  the  cem,  before  they  enterupon  the  duties  of  their  offices, 

pnntmg  to  the  Washington  committee,  who  were  to  shall  take  the  foUowhigwrthomfflrmation:  "I(A.B.5 

take  eveiything  on  to  the  North,  and  have  the  print-  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithMiy  and 

ing  done  there,  which  would  have  been  a  disgraceful  impartially  dischanre  and  perform  all  duties  incum- 

proceedmg  for  themselvM  and  the  State.    Finally,  bent  on  me  as  — — ,  according  to  the  best  of  my 

the  whole  matter  ended  by  the  mihtery  takfaig;  pos-  skill  and  abiUty,  and  that  I  wfll  support  the  Consti- 

session,  and  we  believe  that  General  Canby  will  fix  tution  and  laws  of  the  United  Btates  and  of  this 

up  matters  aa  weU  as  they  can  be  airaMred  under  the  State.    And  I  do  ftirthcr  swear  (or  affirm)  that  since 

steto  of  confusion  and  disorder  in  which  the  conven-    *»- -^ ^  -^•- ^'^  -^      "  -    '     '- 

tion  left  them.    We  have  heard  it  reported  that  the 
ffeneral  will  appoint  one  of  each  wing  of  the  Bepub- 

licans,  together  with  amilitary  officer,  to  inspect  and  „..,^  ^  ««««.   «^««  «,,   v~o""  «*"*  «c«uit 

detemune  what  the  convention  really  did  do;  and  weapons,  or  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  to  flght  a 

thus,  after  a  while,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  know  what  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  or  acted  as  second  in 

has  been  done,  and  then  the  people  of  Texas  can  fighting  a  duel,  or  knowmgly  aided  or  assisted  any 

begin  to  consider  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  one  thus  ofTending,  either  within  this  Stete  or  out  of 

premises.    General  Canbv,  an  unprejudiced  party,  it;  that  I  am  not  disqualified  fW)m  holdmg  office 

will  be  able  to  perform  all  the  mmistenal  duties  left  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

undone  by  the  turbulent  body  which  has,  at  last,,  of  the  United  States  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  my 

dispersed.  We  have  fiill  confidence  that  the  mihtary  disability  to  hold  office  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 

commander  will  act  for  the  best  under  all  the  circum-  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 

stances.  been  removed  by  act  of  Congress);  and  farther, 

In  its  issue  of  February  20th,  the  same  paper  ^^^^^  <i^^^^^  el««to'  ^  "ds  State. 
says:  "We  understand,  through  the  energy  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  made  by  the 
of  General  Oanby  and  his  assistants,  military  State  of  Texas  in  1861,  and  all  her  subsequent 
and  civil,  the  constitution  has  been  put  in  acts  relating  thereto,  the  new  constitution  ex- 
proper  shape,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  presaly  declares,  in  Article  XII.,  to  have  been 
n  e  trust,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  found  such  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  with  some 
a  one  as  the  people  of  Texas  may  accept  with  limitations,  especially  as  they  may  afifect  claims 
honor  and  safety."  acquired  by  private  parties. 

Some  two  weeks  later,  the  constitution  was  ^  The  new  constitution  makes  important  pro- 

published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  vision  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Texas, 

among  the  citizens.    It  was  also   generally  Having  created  the  office  of  a  Superintendent 

printed,  or  commented  upon,  in  the  newspa-  of  Public  Instruction,  and  defined  the  duties 

pers  throughout  the  State,  so  that  the  people  of  that  officer,  it  earnestly  ei]joins  the  Legisla- 

at  large  might  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ture  to  establish  and  perfect  a  general  system 

its  contents.    Ita  preamble  and  first  section  of  public  schools,  and  enforce  strict  compli- 

were  as  foUows :                                                -  ance  with  its  regulations ;  it  also  provides,  for 

pRKAicBiJE.— We,  the  people  of  Texas,  acknowl-  t^©ir  maintenance  and  progress,  ample  means 

edging  with  gratitude  the  grace  of  God,  in  permitting  from  various  sources. 

ti8  to  make  a  choice  of  our  form  of  government,  do  The  State  being  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited, 

hereV  ordain  and  estamsh  this  w^^^^^                   ^  |.^g  Iramers  of  the  new  constitution,  with  a 

AancLB  L-^BUl  of  mghU,  That  the  heresies  of  .^„  x^  ?«««a««,«  i,«»  Tv^«xi^i«f;^^  ^^a  ♦t.^a  ^./^ 
nullification  and  sec^siod,  which  brought  the  coun-  ^^^ w  to  mcrease  her  population  and  thus  pro- 
try  to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  fW)m  future  political  mote  the  development  of  her  vast  resources, 
discussion ;  that  public  order  may  bo  restored,  pri-  made  provisions  which  seem  weli  calculated  to 
vate  propertv  and  human  Itfe  protected;  and  the  jnvite  and  draw  settlers  from  abroad,  as  fol- 
great  pnnciples  of  liberty  and  equality  secured  to  ua  Y^^a  nAmelv  • 
and  our  posterity :  we  declare  that—  \  xi»mcijf . 

SxcTiOH  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Bureau,  known  as  the 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  made,  and  to  be  made,  in  "  Bureau  of  Immigration,"  which  shkll  have  super- 
pursuance  thereof,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  su-  vision  and  control  of  all  matters  connected  with  im- 
preme  law ;  that  this  constitution  is  framed  in  har-  migration.  The  head  of  this  Bureau  shall  be  etvledP 
monv  with,  and  in  subordination  thereto ;  and  that  the  "  Superintendent  of  Immigration."  He  shall  be 
the  lundamental  principles  embodied  herein  can  only  appointed  by  the  Oovemor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
bo  changed,  subject  to  federal  authority.  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    He  shall  hold  his  office 

Conoerningtherightof8nfia^,Article^.  l^r£1SiA^.^5^TfV2:^f "fe'Sfl} 

ordains  thus:    "Every  male  citizen  of   the  have  such  ftirther  powers  and  duties,  connected  with 

United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  immigration,  as  may  be  given  by  law. 
Vol.  IX. -43.    a 
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8»c.  2.  The  LcgiBlatnre  sliiill  have  power  to  ap-  pligh  the  chief  purpose  of  their  miasioii,  they 

Fo?th^u^"le°  of'^o^r^  J^d*'' rot^'^*  bSS^  ^^  ^  ^^  succeed  as  to  render  the  o<mservatiTe 

mtion^^ch  approp^Sti^  b^  ^devSIl  todJi  Bepublicans  suspected  of  having  entered  into  a 

nrajinff  the  expenses  of  this  Bureau,  to  the  support  of  coahtion  with  the  Democrats  and  secesston- 

agencies  in  foreign  seaports,  or  seaports  of  the  United  ists  of  Texas,  and  get  themselves  the  credit  of 

States,  and  to  the  payment,  in  part,  or  in  toto,  of  the  representinir  the  only  Bepnblican  partr  exist- 

t^imng  the  postponement  of  the  general  elec- 

Powerful  inducements  to  settlers  are  also  the  tion  for  the  ratification  or  r^ection  of  the  new 

ordinances  set  down  in  Article  X.,  reserving  constitution,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  first 

the  lands  of  the  State  with  whatever  minerals  )[onday  in  July.    It  was  postponed  by  the 

found  beneath  their  surface,  for  gratuitous  dis-  President  on  the  SOth  day  of  November,  as  ap- 

tribution  among  them,  as  follows :  pears  from  the  following  prodamadon  : 

SscnoK  6.  The  Legislature  shall  not  hereafter  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
grant  Unda  to  any  person  or  pereons,  nor  shaUany  gress  approved  April  10,  1869,  I  hereby  dengnssa 
certificates  for  hindTbe  sold  at  the  Land-Office,  ex-  ^^uesday,  the  SOth  day  of  November,  im.  m  the 
cept  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  same,  and  m  lots  not  time  for  submitting  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
exceeding  160  acres.  convention  which  met  in  Austin,  Texas,  on  the  15tk 

Sao.  8.  To  every  head  of  a  femUv,  who  has  not  day  of  June,  1868,  to  the  votersof  said  State,  Rgis- 

a  homestead,  there  shaU  be  donated  160  acres  of  tered  at  the  date  of  such  submission,  via. : 

knd,  out  of  the  public  domain,  upon  the  condition  i  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  said  oonsti- 

that  he  will  select,  locate,  and  occupy  the  same  for  tation  in  the  foUowmg  manner,  via. :  Each  voter  fe- 

three  years,  and  pay  the  office  fees  on  the  same.    To  yoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  aa  adopted 

aU  single  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  there  shaU  by  the  convention  of  the  16th  of  June,  1868,  ahidiex- 

be  donated  80  acres  of  hmd,out  of  thepubhcdomam.  presshis  judgment  by  voting  "For  the  CanstifaiUon.»' 

upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  imposed  fcach  voter  favoring  the  rejecdon  of  the  eonstitntion 

upon  *he  head  of  a  fiimily.  ghaU  express  his^dgment  by  voting  "Against  tiu 

But  more,  perhaps,  than  other  inducements,  Constitution." 

thft  flftption  whirh  Rfi«iirfi«»  to  thft  o\t\7M\    tvl  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

ine  section  ^  men  secures  to  tne  citizen  tne  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  to  be  ^^ffixed. 

possession  and  use  of  lus  property,  by  exempt-  Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 

ing  it  to  a  liberal  amount  from  attachment  and  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

sale  'for  all  common  debts,  will  both  attract  hundred  and  sixty-nine^  and  of  the  independenoe  of 

people  from  abroad,  and  fix  them  there.  *^®  ^^^  States  the  mnety-fouith         ™^™ 

The  convention  appended  two  acts  to  the  gy  the  President :                             '  vutAJi  i. 

constitution :  the  one  distributing  the  counties  Hajoltoit  Fish,  Secretary  of  Stote. 
of  the  States  into  four  Congressional  districts, 

the  other  assigning  the  first  Monday  and  next  Meantime,  the  Radicals,  having  failed  ui  the 

following  days  of  July.  1869,  as  the  time  in  attempt  to  prevent  the  new  constitution  from 

which  the  people  should  be  called  out  to  vote  |>eing  framed  and  adopted  by  the  conyention 

for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  new  con-  P  Texas,  and  in  the  further  attempt  of  causing 

stitution,  as  well  as  for  the  election  of  Sen-  ^^  to  be  repudiated  in  Washington,  reaolved 

ators  and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  pol)licly  to  announce  their  acceptance  of  it  and 

of  all  State,  district,  and  county  oflacers,  and  run  candidates  for  State  officers  to  be  elected 

of  members  of  the  TJnited  States  Congress;  nnder  its  provisions,  with  Edmund  J.  Davis  for 

and  the  second  Monday  of  September,  1869,  Governor.    The  Conservatives,  to  whose  eier- 

in  which  "  the  members  of  tlie  Legislature  ^^^^^  ^^at  instrument  in  its  present  form  owes 

elected  under  this  act  should  assemble  at  the  ^^  existence,  naturally  oflfered  their  candidates 

capitol  in  the  city  of  Austin.  ^or  State  officers  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 

Soon  after  the  Constitutional  Convention  ©lection,  with  A.  J.  Hamilton  for  Governor; 
had  been  adjourned,  its  president,  Edmund  'whereupon  the  two  Republican  sections  en- 
J.  Davis,  with  the  other  five  commissioners,  gog©^  in  a  hot  contest,  which  found  its  ex- 
representing  the  State-division  and  white-dis-  pression  in  meetings,  conventions,  and  speeches, 
franchisement  party,  proceeded  to  Washing-  throughout  the  State. 

ton,  where  they  endeavored  to  persuade  Con-  ^V  ^^^^^  ^^  the  Army   Headquarters  at 

gress  and  the  Administration  that  the    new  Washington,  issued  on  April  10,  1869,  Brevet 

constitution  should  be  set  aside,  and  they  them-  Major-General  J.  J.  Reynolds  had  been  ap- 

selves,  with  their  adherents  in  Texas,  empow-  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military 

ered  to  mould  another,  embodying  the  realiza-  I^istrict  again,  and  returned  to  Texas.    In  a 

tion  of  those  views.    In  this  they  failed,  Jiow-  ^^tter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

ever.     A.  J.  Hamilton,  with  other  Republi-  ^^ted  September  4,  1869,  the  general  repre- 

cans,  followed  them  and  showed  the  character  ^^^^ts   the  relative  positions    and  doings  of 

«nd  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  be  just  those  two  Republican  sections  from  the  begin- 

and  expedient;  so  that  the  conflict  which  had  ^ft  ^  follows : 

been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time  between  these  HxADQUABrms  Futh  MtuTiLRT  Distbiot,  ) 

two  Republican  sections  at  the  convention-hall  S^^"  °'  Texas,  8y>tember  4, 1S69.    f 

in  Texas  was  in  a  manner  fought  over  again  in  ^^J^  Pfetid^nt  of  the  UhiUd  StaUt  : 

Washington  withnol^^  .^-.^v^,  ,^--- •  ^"^iZ/Z^^^^l 

suit.    15ut,  though  the  radicals  failed  to  accom-  few  words  on  the  political  situation  in  Texas. 
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Ton  will  remember  that  about  the  4th  of  March 
last  there  were  preaent  in  WaBhington  two  delega- 
tions of  Texans,  ooth  claiminff  to  be  rejpresentatives 
of  the  Bepublican  party  of  Texas.     One  of  these 


dele^tions.  headed  by  General  "E,  J.  Davis,  was 
appomted  d^  the  Constitutional  Convention  j  the 
other  delegation,  headed  by  Qeneral  A.  J.  Hamilton, 
was  self-appointed. 

Pursuing  the  policy  which  I  had  decided  upon  in 
October,  1867,  upon  my  arrival  in  Austin,  of  always 
endeavoring  to  produce  harmony  among  all  classes 
of  Bepublioans,  I  declined  to  pennit  mvself  to  be 
identined  specincally  with  either  faction,  out  fhrnkly 
told  their  leaders  (£.  J.  Davis  and  A.  JT.  Hamilton) 
that  I  would  recommend  for  office  men  of  both  fac- 
tions, who,  I  was  satisfied,  would  make  good  officers. 
The  Federal  appointments  were  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  finctions,  much  to  my  gratifica- 
tion, as  I  still  hoped  to  see  harmony  brought  about. 

The  Eadicals  (E.  J.  Davis  win/|^)  charged^  while  in 
Washington,  that  the  Conservative  Bepubhcans  (A. 
J.  Hamuton  winff)  had  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
the  Democrats  oi  the  State  to  support  A.  J.  Hamil- 
ton for  Governor,  and  in  turn  to  be  pennitted  by 
him,  if  elected,  to  exert  their  infiuenoe  with  the  new 
State  government.  I  then  offered  to  denounce  this 
coalition  to  y^ou  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  existed.  The  evidence  was  not  pro- 
duced. I  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  returned  to 
Texas,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  myself  woU 
informed  on  all  ouestions  of  public  interest,  and 
especially  those  affecting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State. 

I  travelled  from  New  Orleans  to  Galvestion  with 
Judge  J.  H.  Bell,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  A.  J.  Hamilton  faction.  He  is  an  ex-Confederate 
judge.  In  conversation  about  Texas  politics,  I  urged 
upon  Judge  Bell  that  all  Bepublicans  should  attend 
the  convention  that  had  been  called  by  the  Badicals 
to  meet  at  Gslveston  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  there 
to  harmonize,  bring  out  their  candidates,  and  cement 
the  party  in  the  State.  He  emphatically  opposed 
such  action*  The  same  course  of  conduct  was  pur- 
sued by  A.  J.  Hamilton,  Governor  Pease,  Colonel 
Haynes,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  that  wing. 

The  convention  met  in  Galveston  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and,  without  transacting  much  business,  ad- 
joximed  to  meet  in  Houston  on  the  7th  of  June. 

At  this  last  convention,  £.  J.  Davis  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  Pease,  Bell, 
Haynes,  Langley,  and  many  other  Conservative  Be- 
publioans, were  in  Houston  at  this  time,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  I  am 
assured  by  parties  in  whom  I  place  reliance,  that 
overtures  were  made  at  this  convention  by  the  Badi- 
cals, and  r^ected  by  the  Conservatives. 

A  ticket,  with  A.  J.  Hamilton  for  Governor  and 
£.  J.  Davis  for  laeutenant-Govemor,  might  have 
been  nominated  then  and  there,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced harmony  in  the  Bepublican  party,  but  for  the 
persistent  op{>08ition  of  tne  A.  J.  Hamilton  (Con- 
servative) faction. 

This  convention  might  have  been  larger,  or  another 
one  held,  but  for  the  same  opposition,  and  to^ay 
the  only  oi^ganized  Bepublican  party  in  Texas  is  that 
headed  by  £.  J.  Davis. 

The  Conservative  faction  have  opposed  all  organ- 
ized concert  of  action  in  the  Bepubli<»m  I>arU^.  It  is 
believed  that  the  reason  for  this  action  is  round  in 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Democrats  will  not 
openly  affiliate  with  the  Conservative  Bepublicans, 
manr  Democratic  papers  advocate  the  election  of 
A.  J.  Hamilton  for  Governor.  Some  of  them  place 
his  name  at  the  head  of  their  papers,  others  do  not 
announce  his  name,  but  support  him. 

The  Conservative  Bepubhcans  who  pretend,  espe- 
cially when  in  Washihgton,  to  stand  on  the  recon- 
struction laws  of  Confess,  nevertheless  come  light 
to  Texas,  and,  in  their  disCHct  conventions,  nomi- 
nate men  for  office  who  cannot  qualiiy  according  to 


these  very  laws.  (Examples  are  Stribling.  of  San 
Antonio,  for  Congress,  and  McFarland,  of  Austin, 
for  the  State  Senate.) 

They  denounce  such  men  as  General  William  T. 
Clarke,  who  was  nominated  to  Congress  by  a  conven- 
tion, but  not  by  A.  J.  Hamilton  men. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  such  men  as  William 
T.  Clarke,  whose  military  and  dvil  record  is  without 
blemish.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  any  Bepublican 
to  oppose  such  men  as  Clarke,  unless,  to  oe  sure, 
they  are  included  in  the  class  that  A.  J.  Hamilton 
has  denounced  from  the  stump  and  called  carpet- 
biurgers  and  scallawags. 

The  circumstances  all  considered,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  coalition  which  has  been  charged 
as  existing  between  the  Conservative,  or  A.  J.  Ham- 
ilton Bepublicans,  and  the  Democrats  (generally  ex- 
rebels),  does  actually  exist. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Bepublican 
party  are  precisely  the  same.  Tne  Badical  wing  act 
out  their  professions  of  adherence  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion laws  of  Congress,  and  present  for  office  men 
who  are  qualified  \mder  these  laws. 

The  Conservative  wing  frequently  nominate  men 
for  office  who  are  known  to  be  disqualified  under  the 
reconstruction  laws,  but  who  are  also  known  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Democrats. 

The  success  of  the  A.  J.  Hamilton  fi&ction,  as  it 
will  be  produced  by  Democratic  votes,  will  be  the 
defeat  of  Bepublicanism  in  Texas,  and  will  put  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who,  dunng  the 
entire  period  of  the  rebellion,  exerted  every  nerve  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  who  have  uniformly  opposed 
the  reconstruction  laws  with  a  persistency  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

This  letter  is  already  too  long.  Use  it  as  you  please. 
Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  BEYNOLDS, 
Brevet  Mjgor-General,  U.  S.  A. 

On  publication,  this  letter  was  charged  with 
partiality  and  untruth  by  both  Democrats  and 
republicans.  The  Democrats  disclaimed  all 
intention  to  favor  the  election  of  such  as  could 
not  take  the  test-oath,  or  were  for  any  reason 
disqualified  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  reconstruction  law;  they  also  disclaimed 
their  connection  with  Bepublicans  of  any  sort, 
though  they  would  support  those  among  their 
adversaries  who  cherished  sentiments  of  mod- 
eration and  impartiality  to  all.  Nor  was  a 
large  portion  of  the  Bepublican  party  better 
satisfied  with  General  Beynolds^s  letter.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  made  by 
him  to  the  President,  that  "  the  only  organized 
Bepublican  party  in  Texas  was  that  headed  by 
E.  J.  Davis^^  and  of  his  belief  that  the  A.  J. 
Hamilton  Bepublicans  had  actually  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  the  Democrats,  and  that 
their  success  "  would  be  the  defeat  of  Bepub- 
licanism in  Texas,  and  put  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  the  very  men  who,  during  the  entire 
period  of  secession,  exerted  every  nerve  to 
destroy  the  Union, ^^  the  Administration  at 
Washington  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  sys- 
tem of  removing  from  Federal  oflSces  the  sup- 
porters of  A.  J.  Hamilton,  and  filling  them 
with  favorers  of  E.  J.  Davis.  ^  This  was  gen- 
erally complained  of,  as  depriving  the  people 
of  the  freedom  of  suffrage,  and  forcing  them 
to  vote  at  dictation.  On  this  account,  and  to 
clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  this  seeming  persecution  of  Be- 
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publicans,  Governor  Pease  sent  his  resignation  new  constitation  sbonld  be  sabmitted  to  the 

to  the  military  commander.  people  for  ratification  or  r^ection^  when  State 

Among  other  removals,  two  seem  .worthy  and  county  officers,  members  of  Congress  and 

of  special  mention.    In  the  latter  part  of  Go-  State  Lef^slatnre,  should  also  be  elected,  the 

tober.  1869,  William  B.  Fayle,  Judge  of  the  military  commander  issued   two  months  in 

Crimmal  Court  of  Harris  and  Galveston  Coun-  advance  the  following  order : 

ties,  was  removed  by  order  No.  249  of  the  g^^^^  q^,^  y^,  1^^ 

military  commander,  on  the  ground  that  the  tt,,«^„^„.,„.  tiw«  \r«,*.«^  Tk*.*»r^  \ 

judge  had  ordered  the  sher&  to  summon  a  Hkadquabtkbs  Fo™  Mn^^^r^TMcr,  1 

white  jury  for  the  trial  of  a  particular  case  Atjwnr,  Texas,  October  1, 1869.  '  } 

some  time  standing,  in  which  the  criminal  was  in  compliance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 

^^  accused    of   two    of   the    gravest    offences  dent  of  tne  United  States,  of  the  16th  day  of  Jnlr, 

known  to  the  law,"  but  who  appears  to  have  ^*^j  •'^d  the  reconstraetion  laws  of  Congress,  it  is 

-     -    -                       »....-  ^^r     .,             ,.  ordered: 


judge  was  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  and  sud  to  continue  donn^  the  ih«t,  second,  and  Uuri 

based  on  the  mere  personal  representation  of  ^7%^^  December,  IS6§:  ^  wlu<^  election  all  rjgj*- 

♦1,*  ^^^i^^i  \.i^«Jffi   »«^A^^^  «**♦  */v  Ka  *^^a  tered  voters  may  vote  by  ballot  "For  the  Cooatitu- 

the  cnmmal  hmiself,  iwkmg  not  to  be  tried,  ^ion,"  or « Against  tiie  Oonstitotion.** 
before  Judge  Fayle,  with  other  rather  strange       An  election  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place, 

circumstances  concurring  in  this  affair,  are  set  for—  ' 

down  hi  detwl  by  the  judge  in  his  letter  to       FourmembcrsofHouseof  EepreaentativeaofFni- 
General  Reynolds  on  the  subject  dated  Gcto-  tod  States  CongTesa ; 

iT      ofl    Zlxf       i:      'i.      r      Iv  ^aTT^  ^  vX         Also,  for  the  following  "  elective  oflBoers,  provided 

ber  26,  where  he  cites,  for  the  truth  of  his  for  by  the  said  constitution,"  viz. : 
statements,  the  authentic  records  of  the  court,       Governor, 
and  other  facts,  concluding  thus :  "But,  gen-       Lieutenant-Ctovemor. 
eral,  will  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  under       ComptroUer  of  Public  Accounts. 

which  that  order  was  issued    *    ♦    ^  ^^'^^       ^'SrawSffteneral Land-Office. 

the  conviction  m  the  mmds  of  all  unprejudiced       Thirty  Senators. 

and  thinking  men  that  the  real  ground  of  inter-       Ninety  Bepresentatives. 

ference  in  thU  certain  ease,  by  you,  is  not  that  ^  And  for  each  county,  one  Clerk  of  the  District 

tliArA  wft*  ATiv  Ai»fnn.1  or  intATiHrmAl  vinlAHon  Court,  one  Shenff,  and  five  Jostioes  of  the  Peace. 

tnere  was  any  actual  or  mientional  violation       j,^  registered  voter,  besides  his  vote  on  the  con- 

of  the  law  on  my  part,  but  that  there  was  an  stitution,  may  vote  fo^  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 

essential  necessity  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  emor.  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Land-Offloe  Oommis- 

the  mouth-piece  of  E.  J.  Davis*s  faction,  lest  sioner,  one  member  of  the  United  States  Congress, 

his  fair  and  rightM  conviction  should  prove  <>^«  ?*?*«  Senator  and  the  number  of  Bepreeentativea 

desb^ctive  to  their  pr«,p«,ts  in  the  Jming  SirAtt<fc?^»^'it'^^^ 

election,  and  very  largely  tend  to  undeceive  county,  and  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  pr«cinct 

the  authorities  at  Washington  as  to  the  true  in  which  he  rcBides. 

condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  of  Texas?"  ,'^^«".*1»?  ?oJ»<»  Court  of  any  oounty  has  not 

mralTnTrerre?tf  t?^^^^^^^^  S^aSf^rd^iS^^^^S^nr^O^ 

movaliustreferred  to,  IS  that  relating  to  Judge  headquarters,  it  will  be  done  immediately.     The 

D.  J.  Baldwin,  suspended  from  the  office  of  Clerk  of  each  County  Court  will  fhmish  to  the  Board 

District  Attorney  of  the  Federal  Court,  be-  of  BeeiBtrars.  on  or  before  the  day  of  election,  the 

cause  he  was  a  supporter  of  A.  J.  Hamilton,  bounc&ries  of  the  Justicea*  predncto  for  the  county. 
—          -----      -  '^«^-                 -  There  can  be  no  election  of  District  Attomevs  until 


in  com- 


This  elicited  loud  cries  of  indignation  even  ♦vf?®^.??^®  Tn  ^"''^- ♦IJ'^^^v  ^ 

A*i*o  ^viv^,^  *v        .    r"  r"-   "*^  6**aMwu  V* ^ix  ^jjQ  Legialature  shall  have diatncted  the  State  i 

from  the  judge's  political  adversaries,  it  being  pUance  with  the  new  constitution. 

well   known    that  he    condemned    secession  Bcaidents  of  unomnlzed  counties  may  register  and 

from  the  beginning,  and  maintained  his  invio-  vote  in  the  counties  by  whose  Boards  ti^ey  were  regis- 

late  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union  by  word  *®^^c?mmlAclnff  fourteen  da     before  the  dav  of 

and  deed  ever  afterward.    Cn  this  account,  he  election,  viz?"°on  Tuesday!the i^tii  Aiy"f  NovomW, 

was  arrested  by  General  Magruder's  orders,  and  the  Board  of  B^trars  wUl,  for  a  period  of  ten  days, 

confined,  with  others,  in  the  Jail  at  Anderson  not  including  Sunday,  revise j  at  the  county  seat' of 

for  many  months,  in  continnd  apprehension  ssch  county,  the  registration  hat  of  the  county,  being 

of  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Confed-  «*'S.'l^^  ^^  *&!  ^construction  laws  of  Congress,  a« 

*        » ,       /       ":  •'"w  «»"»*o  V*  w«^  vvli|c^x  pubiighed  m  (General  Orders,  No.  92,  current  senes, 

erate  mob,  who  attempted  to  storm  the  place  from  this  Headquarters. 

for  that  purpose,   but  were    hindered  from  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  during  the 

accomplishing  it  only  by   the  firmness  and  revision  of  registration,  upon  the  application  of  any 


and,  perhaps,  to  employ  in  other  ^  service  the  was  so  registered,  and  to  note  the  fact  and  erase  the 

many  men  posted  to  g^ard  the  jail,  General  applicant's  name  from  the  original  list,  fbrwarding  a 

Magruder  finally  sent  Mr.  Bcddwin  and  the  duplicate  of  the  certificate  to  the  Board  for  the  county 

other  prisoners  out  of  the  Confederacy.  ^  T^.^^  *^/  "Q'^'^i  ^  V'it »  "f"^'  'T^''  ^l^ 

Vn     F*  *«'""«*  ^v""^*  ^  ^v  ij«  ji  sentation  of  said  certificate  at  the  place  Of  reffista«tion 

To  provide  for  the  maimer  of  holding  and  of  tiie  county  in  which  Ha  new  residence  is  situated, 

conducting  the  general  election  at  which  the  the  Board  of  Begistration  for  that  county  will  enter 
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his  name  upon  tbeur  rolls,  indorsing  the  fact  upon  18.  The  sheriff  of  each  county,  with  two  deputies, 

the  certificate  of  the  fq>plicant.  will  be  required  to  he  present  at  the  revision  of  the 

4.  All  registrars,  belore  entering  upon  the  duties  registration-lists  and  during  the  period  of  holding  the 
of  their  office,  if  ther  have  not  already  done  so,  will  election,  and  they  are  required  to  obey  in  good  laith 
take  and  subscribe  tne  oath  of  office  of  July  2, 1862 :  all  instructions  aom  registrars  relative  to  preserving 
and  no  payments  will  be  made  for  services  rendered  order^  and  to  see  that  paragraph  ttpelve  of  this  order 
until  this  oath  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  is  strictly  enforced. 

for  Civil  Affairs  for  this  military  district  14.  Boards  of  Registration  will  see  that  a  fhll  and 

5.  To  prevent  the  registration  of  any  person  not  fair  opportunity  is  given  for  every  man  entitled  to 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  vote  to  have  his  name  registered ;  and  managers  of 
Boards  may  select  two  white  and  two  colored  persons  election  will  in  like  manner  do  every  thing  that  is  re- 
to  challenj|[e  the  riffht  of  any  person  to  be  registered  quired  to  secure  a  full  and  impartial  expression  of  the 
at  the  revision,  wno,  in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  registered  voters, 
challenging,  is  disquislifled  as  a  voter  by  reason  of  15.  In  case  of  disturbance  at  the  polls,  such  as  to  , 
any  of  the  causes  set  forth  in  said  acts  of  Congress,  obstruct  the  Aree  and  fhll  exercise  oi  Uie  privilege  of 
and  the  Board  shall  examine  and  determine  upon  the  voting  to  anv  registered  voters  whatever,  the  Board 
right  of  such  challenged  person  to  register.  will  at  once  close  the  polls  and  make  full  report  in 

6.  An  applicant  for  registratiouj  who  is  rejected  by  the  premises  to  the  nearest  post  commander,  who 
the  Boara,  mav  appeal  to  Uie  district  commander,  will  take  immediate  action  to  arrest  the  offenders, 
The  Boards  will  not  enter  the  name  of  such  applicant,  and  hold  them  in  military  custody  until  further  orders, 
but  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  appeal  will  be  This  election  will  not  be  resumed  until  so  ordered 
made  out.  with  the  reasons  for  rejection  stated  in  full,  from  district  headquarters. 

and  will  oe  forwarded  by  mail,  or  in  the  most  expe-  16.  Immediately  upon  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the 

ditious  manner  practicable,  to  district  headquarters,  managers  and  clerks  of  election  shall   count  the 

A  duplicate  of  this  list  will  be  retained  with  the  number  of  votes  polled,  and  compare  them  with  the 

registration  records,  to  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  separate  poll-lists,  and  correct  ii  possible  any  error 

paragraph  sixteen  or  this  order.  that  may  exist.    (The  ballot-boxes  -niU  not,  under 

7.  boards  of  Begistralion  are  invested,  while  in  any  circumstances,  be  opened  during  *the  holding  of 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  with  the  the  election.)  The  managers  will  then  enter  upon 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  compel  their  blanks,  to  be  furnished,  the  summair  of  votes  ^*  for*' 
attendance  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  cnallenge,  and  ** against"  the  constitution,  ana  the  number  of 
and  to  suppress  disbrder  and  preserve  the  peace,  votes  polled  for  each  candidate  for  election  to  office, 
They  are  authorized  to  call  upon  the  civil  or  military  together  with  the  desi^ation  of  the  office.  This  list 
authorities  for  such  aid  as  may  be  necessaiy.  wul  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  will  be  certified  to, 

8.  The  registrars  for  each  county  shidl  be  manaffers  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  all 
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the  ballot-box ;  but  no  other  marks  win  be  permitted  taken  by  the  president  of  the  Board  to  the  post  com- 

to  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  Board  of  Beffistrars.  £ach  mander  in  whose  post  his  county  is  situated,  and 

person,  on  presenting  his  ballot,  will  anounee  his  turned  over  to  him  for  safe-keeping, 

name,  and,  if  upon  examination  his  name  should  be  17.  The  compensation  for  registrars,  mana^rs  of 

fonnd  on  Uie  list  of  registered  voters  for  that  county,  election,  and  sheriffs,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  six  aoUars 

his  ballot  will  be  received  and  his  name  will  be  per  day  for  each  day  actually  employed ;  they  will 

entered  upon  the  poll-list  with  a  remark,  showing  also  be  allowed  ten  cents  per  mile  in  going  f^om  their 

whether  he  is  white  or  colored.    Blanks  for  poll-lists  homes  to  their  stations,  and  in  returmng  therefrom, 

will  be  furnished,  upon  which  the  names  ot  all  per-  The  clerks  and  deputy-sheriffs  will  be  allowed  five 

sons  voting  will  be  entered.  dollarsper  day. 

10.  Yfh&a,  a  person  offers  to  vote  whose  name  ap«  18.  The  sessions  of  the  Boards  of  Begistration  and 

pears  on  the  registir,  and  who  is  without  a  certificate  election  shall  be  from  8  o'clock  a.  ir.  to  5  o'clock  p.  u. 

of  registration,  or  when  the  par^  tendering  the  ballot  daily,  excepting  one  hour,  from  12  o'clock  h.  to  1 

presents  a  certificate  of  registration  unsupported  by  o'clock  p.  ic 

the  registry,  or  when  the  certificate  shows  upon  its  19.  The  revision  and  election  shall  be  held  in  the 

face  that  it  was  issued  in  another  county,  he  snail  be  court-house  of  each  county,  if  practicable, 

subject  to  challenge  on  the  ground  of  identity,  or  resi-  20.  If  ft-om  any  cause  any  of  the  registrars  of  a 


voters  to  act  as  challengers  at  the  polling-place,  period,  the  vacancy  will  be  supplied  by  the  remain- 
Challenges  shall  be  received  by  the  managers  oi  elec-  ing  registrars.  The  person  selected  must  be  able  to 
tion  onfy  through  the  appointed  challengers,  or  a  qualify  according  to  tnia  order, 
member  of  the  Board,  u  the  person  challenged  is  21.  All  communications  regarding  questions  aris- 
known  to  either  of  the  managers  of  election  or  one  ing  ttom  registration  should  be  addressed  to  the 
of  the  clerks,  his  vote  shaUoe  admitted  at  once.  "  Secretary  for  Civil  Affairs  "  at  this  headquarters. 
If  he  is  not  known,  he  must  produce  satisfactory  By  command  of  Bv'tMiy  .-General  BEYNOLDS. 
evidence.                                                                             H.  Clay  Wood,  Assistant-Adjutant-General. 

11.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  at  said        The  persons  whom  the  commander  subse- 
decuonsiiall  be  a  registrar,  manager  of  elecuon,  or  g^ently  selected    to  compose  the  Board  of 

12.  AU  places  where  intoxicating  Uquors  are  sold,  Begistrars  were  pointed  to  as  calculated  to  se- 
at and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  scata,  will  be  cure  the  election  of  the  "Radical"  ticket,  they 
closed  from  sunset  on  the  evening  of'^tho  29th  of  No-  being  well  known  as  most  declared  partisans 
vember,  and  wiU  remain  closed  until  sunrUe  on  the  ^f  p^^-  whereas  the  practice  had  always  been 
mormng  of  the  4th  of  December :  and  the  sale  of  m-  .  ,  ^.,  ^  j»«*l  ^««a4«-  ««„„iiJ^,«««^ 
toxicatiBg  liquors  at  or  near  th'e  poUing-places  U  *<>  have  the  contending  parties  equally  repre- 
prohibited.  sented  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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The  Democrats,  as  a  party,  took  no  direct  price  would  bring  |52,600,(>00.  ^  This,  how- 
action  in  regard  to  this  election.  Thej  held  no  ever,  may  be  rather  a  large  estimate."  The 
State  Convention,  nor  offered  candidates  for  cotton  crop  set  down  by  its  correspondent  at 
office.  Thei»  leading  men  and  papers,  how-  $20,000,000,  actually  amounted  to  more  than 
ever,  earnestly  urged  every  one  to  vote  for  the  $80,000,000. 

new  constitution  and  for  the  election  of  those  Railway  communication  is  now  much  at- 

among  the  Republican  candidates  who  pro-  tended  to,  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  money 

fessed  sentiments  of  impartiality  toward  bH  being  generally  invested  in  that  interests   Sev- 

citizens.  eral  important  lines  are  at  present  under  con- 

The  result  of  the  election  appears  from  an  struction  within  the  State,  which  will  he  a 

order  issued  by  the  military  commander  on  great  addition  to  those  in  actual  operation. 

January  11,  1870,  as  follows :  "  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rulroad  will 

be  running  from  Houston  to  Calvert  on  the 

VOTE  ozr  THE  coxBTiTUTioir.  ^^^  ^^  September,  1869.    This  wiU  extend  com- 

Number  of  votes;;  For »;..    72,866  munication  by  raU  one  hundred  and  eighty 

Number  of  votes    Agamst    J^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^  interior.     The 

M^ority  for  Constitution 67,488  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  Pacific,  and  the  Vicks- 

m,      ,.  n      .              J                  V     •  burg,  Shreveport,  and  El  Paso  Railroads,  as 

The  fol lowing-named   persons   havmg  re-  ^J^^  ^^^  r^^  ^^  ^^^  OrleansTand  the 

ceived  a  P  ^r^lity  of  the  votes  cast,  were  de-  ^    .       ^^  ^  g^  ^^onio  Railroads,  are 

clared  elected  to  the  positions  designated:  ^^^  .^    ^^^^^  ^^  construction;  whUe  there 

Memierio/Conff>^--Yi^^  three  Imes  of  steamships  in  sucoesaful 

more;  Second  Pistnct,  J.  C.  Connor ;  Third  District,  ^^^      i.^*.««^«  xr^«,  v^-v  ««^  r««i«r^<^»« 

W.  t:  Clarke ;  Fourth  DUtrict,  E.  iJegener.  operation  between  New  York  and  Galveston, 

iSte^e  6>^r».— Governor.  Edmund  JV  Davis :  Lieu-  besides  a  number  of-sail-vessel8.y    A  branch 

tenant-Governor,  J.  W.  Flanigan ;  Comptroller,  A.  of  the  Central  Railroad  is  now  being  laid  from 

Bledsoe ;   Treasurer,    G.  W.   Honey ;   Land-Office  Brenham  te  Austin,  and  the  work  is  vigorously 

Commissioner,  Jacob  Knechler.  prosecuted,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  hands 

The  Legislature  elected  under  the  provisions  being  employed  on  it,  over  two  hundred  con- 

of  the  new  constitution  seems  to  have  a  fair  victs  among  the  number, 

representation  of  all  parties,  ^*  Democratic,"  A  great  calamity  befell  portions  of  Texas 

^*  Conservative,"    and    *^  Radical,"    the    last-  in  July,  caused  by  tiie  freshet  in  consequence 

named  apparently  preponderating.    They  have  of  extraordinary  rains  of  three  days'  continn- 

been  so  classified  in  some  papers  as  to  make  ance.     The  Guad^upe.  Comal,  Nevada,  San 

seventeen  ^^  Radical "  and  thirteen  "  Conserva-  Marcos,  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  Peach  Creek, 

tive "  senators ;    though  others  contend  that  rose  higher  above  their  usuaI  level  than  ever 

^'  several  of  those  marked  Radical  were  elected  known  before--^ven  to  the  height  of  forty* 

by  Conservative  votes ;  "  in  the  Lower  House,  seven  feet  eight  inches.    The  adjacent  lands 

forty  "  Democrats  "  and  "  Conservatives,"  and  on  each  side,  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and 

fifty  "Radicals."    Among  the  members  of  the  more,  were  completely  submerged,  the  crops 

legislative  body  there  are  ten  negroes ;  two  in  and  stores  destroyed,  and  not  only  all  the 

the  Senate,  eight  in  the  House  of  Representa-  bridges  and  mills  on  the  banks  were  swept 

tives.                •  away,  but  the  cabins  of  the  negroes  and  farm- 

With  regard  to  the  natural  and  social  condi-  houses,  situated  far  inland,  were  overtopped 

tion  of  Texas,  it  might  be  described  as  an  im-  and  carried  off  by  the  fiood.    In  the  city  of 

niense   country  with  vast   resources   of  all  San  Antonio  itself,  both  of  its  bridges  lay  deep 

sorts,  and  witli  very  few  inhabitants  to  render  under  water,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  houses 

them  available.    The  amount  of  her  live-stock,  forming  the  town  of  La  Grange,  not  to  men- 

especially  of  homed  cattle,  has  become  prover-  tion  other  places,  when  the  waters  had  retired, 

bial,  it  being  almost  countless ;  although  the  was  seen  no  more.    Not  a  few  human  lives 

Indians  and  the  Mexicans,  separately  or  joint-  were  lost  by  drowning.    With  regard  to  prop- 

ly,  make  their  efforts  to  diminish  it  by  stealing  erty  of  all  kinds,  the  loss  was  incalculable.     A 

as  much,  and  as  frequently,  as  they  dare.  few  days  after  the  high  flood,  when  the  waters 

Among  the  products  raised  upon  its  soil,  subsided,  the  damage  on  the  Colorado  alone 

including    wheat  and   other   cereals,  cotton  was  estimated  at  three  million  dollars.      A 

seems  the  principal.    A  correspondent,  not  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  workmen  were 

Texan,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  letter  dated  thus  reduced  to  absolute  destitution. 

Houston,  August  26,  1869,  says:  "Lands  can  On  the  general  condition  of  Texas,  a  sam- 

be  bought  in  Texas  to-day  at  from  $8  to  $5  per  mary  of  General  Reynolds^s  report  for  the  year 

acre,  upon  which  can  be  annually  raised  a  500-  ending  Septetnber  80, 1869,  has  been  published, 

pound  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.    The  cotton  as  follows : 

crop  last  year  brought  about  $20,000,000 ;  the  The  length  of  fVontier  lino  in  this  district  to  be 

beeves  and  hides  about  $10,000,000;  and  the  protected  agunst  Indian  incursions  extends  ftom 

wool  grown  and  exported  amounted  to  about  the  Bed  River  to  the  Bio  Grande,  about  490  miles, 

$6  000.000.    It  is  thought  by  some  that  fte  ^."^rV^J^.                            '"       "^ 

cotton  crop  this  year  will  amount  to  800,000  Indian  raids  during  the  year  have  been  unusually 

bales,  of  600  pounds  each,  which  at  to-day's  bold,  and,  it  is  beUeved,  commanded  in  most  in- 
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Btanccs  by  white  men.    Heavy  damages  to  the  citi-  a  course  of  legal  study  under  Judge  Chapman 

zeDt,  in  live-B^^  ^^  property,  have  resulted,  but  ^f  the  S^preme  Court  who  resided  in  his  na- 

the  loss  of  life  has  been  small,  amounting  to  about  I*     "^  ►^^fF*^       :     Voio  v    *^*'*"^^*"  ""*  "" 

twenty-six  persons.  ^^"^^  town ;  and,  m  1818,  he  was  admitted  to 

It  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  Indian  raids  as  the  bar,  at  Hartford,  which  thenceforward  be- 
long as  there  are  wild  Indians  not  assimed  to  any  came  his  home.  He  soon  attained  a  high  rank 
defined  ^mtory,  and  protection  to  the  frontier  can-  in  his  profession,  though  surrounded  by  some 
not  be  afforded  With  the  force  m  the  distnct,  owmcr  ^^  ♦ii/v  «ki^o4.  iA«r«-A«a  ;«  "vr«™.  v-^^i^-^a  t« 
to  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  it  in  tie  ex^  ?L?l  *^^®®*  lawyers  m  New  England.  In 
cation  ofthereconstructioii  laws.  lo23  he  was  appomted  btate  Attorney  for 

Voluntary  county  organizations  of  citizens  have  Hartford  County,  and  retained  the  position  till 

in  some  cases  been  authorized  and  proved  effective  1886.    In  the  spring  of  1885  he  was  elected  to 

L'^nf?!!^?  Jj?Jt^ii?Jui'l^°i«^^^^  ^  Congress  from  the  Fh-st  Connecticut  District, 

not  met  with  cordial  response  irom  the  people.  «^,i  u.  "ioo»r-»^   -^«i.v  t.  a-u    ^\^      i  -^•' 

ItU  recommended  by  General  EeySolSs  that  a  and  in  1887  was  reelected  by  a  handsome  mjg  on- 
line of  telegraph  be  buut  connecting  the  posts  be-  ty.  His  two  terms  of  service  covered  the  pe- 
tween BedSiver  and  the  Bio  Grande  at  some  con-  riod  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837,  and, 
venient  ppmt,  with  Austm,  San  Antonio,  or  Waco,  true  to  his  earliest  convictions,  Mr.  Toucey  sus- 
Such  a  bne  will  afford  prompt  commumcation  with  foin^wi  ♦>»/*  «viao«-.i.^.  ^^  fT^^  i?-v^^n4^vA  /r>^^ 
frontierposts,  and  will  effect  concert  of  action.  The  Gained  the  measures  of  the  Execuhve  (Gen- 
cxpenses  will  be  trifling  compared  with  the  advan-  ©ral  JacKson  durmg  nis  first  term  and  Mr.  Van 
tages^hat  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Buren  during  his  second).    A  man  of  calm, 

I)epredations  in  the  country  between  the  Nueces  thoughtful,  judicial  cast  of  mind,  he  wielded 

l^tTl^H^^V.^^'f^^J'^^^  iT^^  ""1^®"  a  powerful  influence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
voted  chiefly  to  the  raismsr  of  cattle,  have  been  xj.*  -rr  -l*  t*  ^.x.  »  ^ 

numerous.    The  offenders,  Indians  and  Mexicans,  sentatives.    He  was  chairman  of  the  special 

generally  come  from  the  south  side  of  the  Bio  committee  on  the  Graves  and  Cilley  duel,  and 

Grande,  and  the  stolen  cattle  are  conveyed  there  for  his  report  on  the  subject,  concluding  with  a 

f?^t\u^"^®".^^®i?*^?^^°?^?,*??®'^.^*."®?  directin/f  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Graves  and  the . 

fi^JtriS?i  tS&Se'h^nofett'^  Jf^r."^  "^^  T#  ""Z^^^  "fri"^  ^^ 

which  to  test  the  eiJiciency  of  this  regulation.    The  ^^^  ^^^  ™®^  oi  both  parties  in  the  House, 

ovil  threatens  to  become  one  of  such  magnitude  as  In  1839  Mr.  Toucey  returned  to  the  practice 

to  demand  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  of  his  profession ;  was  again  appointed  State 

in  opexit^r^ded^  whlSev^  necessf  ^*lnd*  ^i^  Attorney  in  1842,  and  held  the  office  till  1844. 

ticaBle,  by  tke^miUtary  fore? o?the*uS^tld  Stote^  Jf  1®^.  ^«  ^^f  nominated  for  Governor  of 

Improvement  is  apparent  in  the  disposition  of  juries  Connecticut;    there  was  no  election  by  the 

to  punish  for  murder  and  other  high  crimes.  Military  people,  and  the  Whigs,  having  a  migority  in  the 

aid  has  been  furnished  to  clvU  authorities  to  sup-  Legislature,  elected  their  candidate.    The  next 

^"'rr^A^^fJ^^^'^Al''  '^?\'  '*"*  ^1^^'      ^  year  he  was  again  put  in  nomination,  and,  as  be- 

under  the  provisions  of  the  lomt  resolution  of  i         .^         «»f5«*A"  f"**  ***  "v'*"*"»«*v"j  <*^^y  «o^v 

February  18. 1869,  many  county  offices  were  vacated,  lore,  there  was  no  election  by  the  people,  but, 

£fforts  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  have^  in  the  Democrats  having  a  minority  in  the  Legis- 

many  cases,  been  unsucoessfVil.    Laxity  in  execution  lature,  Mr.  Toucey  was  chosen.    His  course  in 

of  laws  and  interference  with  the  collection  of  State  regard  to  a  proposed  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and 

taxes  have  been  caused  by  persons  qualified  being  4.v^  «„^o4.:^5  ^/„  i...;A^A^«^«*k«  ri^««««f;««+  «<- 

unwillmg  to  accept  office  bn  account  of  the  short  JJe  question  of  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at 

duration  of  the  term,  and  the  fact  that  "appointees"  Midaietown,  was  used  to  prevept  his  nomma- 

are  in  most  cases  unpopular..  The  number  of^sasas  tion  the  next  year,  as  he  had  foreseen  would 

tried  by  militarv  commission,  under  section  8  of  the  be  the  case.     In  1848  President  Polk  nomi- 

5^.  ftA  iSa^'-  fl^^'  ^"^  ^"'r^'^t'  l»  ^^^^V*""  S«P*®°^-  nated  him  for  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

ber  80, 1869,  is  fifty-nine,  of  wluch  twenty-one  were  o?  .  tt       -'^•"'Y*  "^/  x^  %=**«*  cwvx  «uv  «^uii<vu 

convicted,  and  thirty-eight  acouitted.  btates.    He  accepted  and  served  in  this  capa- 

The  number  of  murders  in  the  State  fW>m  January  city  till  the  dose  of  Mr.  Polkas  Administration, 

1, 1869,  to  September  80,  1869,  was  three  hundred  being  also,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  acting-Secre- 

and  eifi;hty-f^,  and  the  number  of  crimes  of  thU  tary  of  State.    He  added,  while  in  this  position, 

^qZ^Lo  regulSJ!^  hJe  been  established,  and  ^^,^^8  ^^^^^^  ^S^  reputation  as  a  jurist.     In 

an  officer  of  the  medical  department  detailed  to  super-  1860,  a  year  after  his  return  home,  he  was 

vise  their  observance.    The  State  has  been  exempt  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  in  1852  a  member 

from  aU  epidemic  disease.  of  the  Assembly  from  Hartford.    There  was  an 

TOUC£¥,  IsAA.0,  LL.  D.,  an  American  jurist,  unfilled  United  States  senatorship  at  this  time, 

political  leader,  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  in  and  Mr.  Toucey  was  elected  to  serve  out  the 

l^ewtown,  Fairfield  County,  Conn,,  November  five  years  of  it    He  took  his  seat  immediately 

5,  1796;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  80,  after  receiving  his    credentials,   and    though 

1869.    He  was  of  a  family  distinguished  for  in-  during  that  period  he  was  for  but  little  of  the 

tellectual  culture  and  refinement,  and  was  early  time  the  representative  of  a  m^ority  of  the 

destined  for  the  bar.    His  education  was  most-  people  of  his  State,  yet  his  course  in  the  Sen- 

ly  a  private  one,  though  pursuing  the  full  aite  was  dignified,  and  never  specially  offensive 

colle^ate  course  of  study.    From  1810  to  1814  to  his  political  opponents.    His  term  expired 

he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  with  a  very  ac-  March  4,   1857,   and  Mr.  Buchanan  at  once 

complished  teacher  at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 

for  nearly  three  years  more  he  was  engaged  of  the  Navy,  which  he  accepted,  and  held  till 

in  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  March  4,  1861.    As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

thus  fixing  indelibly  in  his  mind  what  he  had  and    one    of    the    constitutional    counsellors 

previously  acquired.    In  1817  he  commenced  of  the  President,  his  opinions  were  always 
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characterized  by  a  judicial  deliberation  and  dropped  the  Secretary,  bnt  clothed  the  Auditor 

coolness,  and  usually  by  sound  judgment.    He  with  his  powers.    On  the  7th  of  Febraary, 

was  never  impetuous  or  violent,  never  rash  or  1781,  it  was  resolved  ^*  that  there  be  a  Saper- 

hasty.     It  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  his  intendent  of  Finance,  a  Secretary  of  War,  and 

memory,  that  the  two  charges  persistently  a  Secretary  of  Marine."    In  the  September 

made  against  him  while  in  this  position,  that  following,  **  the  functions  and  appointments  of 

he  deliberately  sent  away  the  vessels  of  the  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Chamber 

Navy  to  distant  seas,  to  prevent  their  nse  in  of  Accounts,  Anditor-General,  auditors,  and 

suppressing  secession  at  its  commencement,  extra  commissioners  of  accounts,  their  asast- 

and  that  he  favored  and  aided  it,  had  very  ants,  nnder'K>fficers,  and  clerks"  were  ended, 

little   foundation  in  truth.     It  was  proved  and  a  Comptroller,  a  Treasurer,  a  Begiater, 

before  the  *^  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  auditors  and  clerks  were  appointed  in  th^ 

the  War,"  that  in  the  summer  and  autumn  place.    On  the  28th  of  May,  1784^  it  was  or- 

of  1860  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  Home  dered  "  that  a  board,  consisting  of  three  com- 

Squadron  was  larger  than  for  many  years,  and  missioners  to  be  appointed  by  Congress^  be 

that  the  dispatch  of  some  of  the  best  ships  of  instituted  to  superintend  the  Treasnry,  and 

that  squadron  to  foreign  stations,  late  in  1860,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  which 

was  only  a  necessary  change,  in  accordance  shall  be  styled  *' The  Board  of  Treasury."  And 

with  fdl  previous  precedent.   We  have  his  own  here  ended  the- efforts  to  organize  the  Treasoiy 

distinct  avowal  that  in  the  Cabinet  from  first  to  during  the  Confederation, 
last  he  opposed  secession,  believing  that  it  was       In  the  first  session  of  Congress  imder  the 

entirely  inadmissible  under  the  Constitution.  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed  dated  Septem- 

But,  though  as  a  jurist  he  held  this  view,  it  her  2,  1789,  '^  to  establish  the  Treasory  De- 

cannot  be  denied  that  his  personal  sympathies  partment,"  which  was  thus  organized :   *^  There 

were  with  the  South,  and  opposed  to  the  war.  shall  be  a  Department  of  Treasury,  in  which 

He  returned  to  Hartford  in  March,  1861,  and  shall  be  the  following  officers,  namely,  a  Secre- 

thenceforward  seldom  appeared  in  public,  de-  tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  deemed  the  head 

voting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  of  the  department,  a  Comptroller,  an  Auditor, 

and  to  literary  studies,  in  which  he  always  took  a  Treasurer,  a  Kegister,  and  an  Assistant  te 

delight.    In  private  life  Mr.  Toucey  was  re-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."    That  law  has 

inarkable  for  his  dignified  courtesy,  his  hospi-  met  with  various  modifications  in  the  eighty 

tality,  and  his  general  amiability.    His  manners  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  passage;  it 

were  refined,  and  no  political  strife  or  contro-  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

versy  ever  caused  him  to  neglect  those  social  a  growing  nation ;  but  so  perfect  is  its  theory, 

amenities  which  give  so  much  of  its  charm  to  that  its  general  provisions  still  remain  the  law 

private  life.  of  the  land.    Under  it  the  following  persons 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  UNITED  have  been  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury : 
STATES. — ^In  the  early  part  of  the  third  ses-  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  appointed 
sion  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  a  resolve  was  in  1789 ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
passed,  dated.  February  17,  1776,  *'that  a  1795;  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  1800; 
standing  committee  of  ^ye  be  appointed  for  Albert  Gallatin,  from  Pennsylvania^  1801 ;  O. 
superintending  the  Treasury.^*  On  the  first  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  1814 ;  A.  J.  Dal- 
of  April  subsequent,  it  was  resolved  that  las,  of  Pennsylvania,  1814 ;  W.  H.  Crawfi>rd, 
"a  Treasury  Office  of  Accounts  be  instituted  Georgia,  1816;  Richard  Rush,  Pennsyh-anla, 
and  establi^ed,  and  that  such  office  be  kept  1825 ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pennsylvania,  1829 ; 
in  the  city  or  place  where  Congress  shaU  Louis  McLane,  Delaware,  1881 ;  W.  J.  Dnane, 
from  time  to  time  be  assembled  and  hold  Pennsylvania,  1888;  RogerB.  Taney,  Maryland, 
their  sessions,  and  that  the  said  office  of  ac-  1888 ;  Levi  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire,  1884; 
counts  be  under  the  direction  and  superin-  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio,  1841 ;  Walter  Forward, 
tendence  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania,  1841;  John  0.  Spenoer,  New 
Treasury."  On  the  26th  of  September,  1778,  York,  1848 ;  George  M.  Bibb,  Kentucky,  1844; 
Congress  established  the  offices  of  Comptroller,  R.  J.  Walker,  Mississippi,  1845 ;  W.  M.  Mere- 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  two  Chambers  of  dith,  Pennsylvania,  1849;  Thomas  Oonrin, 
Accounts,  to  consist  of  three  commissioners  Ohio,  1850 ;  James  Guthrie,  Kentucky,  1853 ; 
each,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  annually  ap-  Howell  Cobb,  Georgia,  1857 ;  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
pointed  by  Congress.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  Maryland,  1860 ;  John  A.  Dix,  New  York,  1 861 ; 
1779,  the  office  of  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio,  1861 ;  W.  P.  Feasen- 
was  established,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000,  but  den,  Maine,  1864 ;  Hugh  MoCuUoch,  Indiana, 
without  any  designation  of  the  duties  of  the  1865 ;  and  George  S.  Bout  well,  of  Massachu- 
office ;  this  law  lasted  but  a  few  months.   July  setts,  1869, 

80,  1779,  an  ordinance  was  passed  '*  establish-       The  office  of  Assistant-Secretary,  established 

ing  a  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  proper  offices  in  1789,  was  abolished  as  early  as  May,  1792, 

for  managing  the  finances  of  the  United  States,"  Tench  Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  the 

consisting    of  ^ve  commissioners   for    '*  the  only  incumbent.    The  law  was  renewed  sixty 

Board, ^'  an  Auditor-General,  and  six  (tempo-  years  later,  and  the  following  persons  appointed 

rary)  auditors  of  the  army;  this  ordinance  under  it:  Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania, 
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1849;  A,  A.  Hall,  Tennesseo,  1849;  W.  L.  1850;  Samuel  Casey,  1853;  W.  C.  Price,  1860; 

Hodge,  Louisiana,  1850 ;  Peter  G.  Washington,  and  Francis  £.  Spinner,  1861. 

District  of  Columbia,  1853 ;  Philip  Clayton,  The  First  Comptroller  revises  the  accounts 

Georgia^  1857 ;  George  Harrington,  District  of  settled  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors,  and 

Columbia,  1861;  and  J.  F.  Hartley,  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office;  these 

1865.    In  1864  an  additional  Assistant  Secre-  include  all  the  civil  accounts  except  those  re- 

tary  was  authorized,  and  the  place  has  been  lating  to  customs  and  the  postal  service.    Hie 

filled  by  MaunseU  B.  Field,  of  New  York,  1864 ;  Second  Comptroller  revises  the  accounts  settled 

'William  Eaton   Chandler,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors, 

1865 ;  Edmund  Cooper  (for  six  months).  Ten-  which  are  exclusively  naval  and  military.   The 

Jiessee,  1867 ;  and  W.  A.  Bichardson,  1869.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  charged  with 

The  Treasury  Department,  as  now  organized,  the  execution  of  all  laws  concerning  the  issue 
is  divided  into  eighteen  Bureaus,  of  which  ten  and  regulation  of  the  national  currency, 
have  to  do  with  the  collection,  safe-keeping.  The  First  Auditor  examines  all  accounts  ac- 
and  dbtribntion  of  the  public  moneys ;  eight  cruing  in  the  Treasury  Department^  and  the 
with  the  Mint,  statistics,  coast  survey,  light-  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  all  tj^e  de- 
houses,  etc.  The  Secretary  has  the  appoint-  partments,  including  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
inent  of  about  sixteen  thousand  employ^  of  list,  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  the 
whom  over  three  thousand  are  in  the  Bureaus  contingent  expenses  of  Congress,  the  Varies 
at  Washington,  five  thousand  in  the  various  of  Government  clerks,  etc.,  etc.  The  Second 
custom-houses  and  sub-Treasuries,  and  over  Auditor,  whose  Bureau  is  the  largest  at  Wash- 
seven  thousand  in  the  internal  revenue  ser-  ington,  audits  all  accounts  relating  to  the  pay 
vice.  About  two-fifths  of  the  officers  of  Gov-  of  the  army,  the  recruiting,  hospital,  and 
ernment  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre-  medical  service,  and  the  property  account  of 
tary.  The  collection  of  moneys  is  chiefiy  made  officers.  The  Third  Auditor  examines  the 
through  the  Customs  and  Internal  Bevenue  Quartermasters'  accounts,  and  all  such  as  re- 
Bureaus  ;  the  distribution  of  them  is  under  the  late  to  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  pension- 
charge  of  the  two  Comptrollers  and  the  six  agents*  accounts,  and  the  claims  of  States  and 
Auditors.  All  claims  for  money  must  first  pass  Territories  for  national  military  services.  The 
the  decision  of  an  Auditor,  then  of  a  Comp-  Fourth  Auditor  supervises  the  expenses  of  the 
troUer.  The  Comptrollers  decide  all  legal  naval  service  exclusively.  The  Fifth  Auditor 
questions ;  their  decisions  overule  the  opinion  examines  and  adjusts  accounts  connected  with 
of  the  Secretary  himself;  no  moneys  can  be  the  diplomatic  and  internal  revenue  service ; 
paid  out,  unless,  in  their  judgment^  authorized  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
Dy  law.  They  instruct  the  Auditors  how  to  Office  Department,  commonly  called  the  Sixth 
state  accounts  and  correct  the  settlements ;  Auditor,  is  both  auditor  and  comptroller  for 
with  l^em  lies  the  ultimate  power  of  control  all  post-office  work. 

in  the  settlement  of  accounts.  The  Auditors  The  Internal  Bevenue  Bureau,  established 
examine  and  adjust  all  claims  for  payment,  and  July  1,  1862,  collects  the  moneys  assessed  for 
certify  their  correctness  to  the  Comptroller,  internal  duties,  stamps,  licenses,  etc.  The 
The  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  set-  Commissioner  pays  over  daily  to  the  Treasurer 
tlementof  accounts  and  management  of  moneys  all  public  moneys  which  come  into  his  posses- 
in  the  Treasury  Department  is  as  perfect  as  sion.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  ex- 
eighty  years  offinancial  experience  can  make  it.  tensive  revenues,  the  country  is  divided  into 

The  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  two  hundred  and  forty  districts,  each  having 

States  is  the  highest  in  the  Treasury  under  the  its  assessor  and  collector.    In  the  fiscal  year 

Secretary.     During  the  current  year  he  has  1866,  this  Bureau  collected  and  paid  over  more 

had  at  all  times  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  than  three  hundred  and  nine  million  dollars, 

million  dollars  in  his  hands  for  safe-keeping,  a  sum  that  considerably  exceeded  the  entire 

It  is  his  duty  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  that  year,  includ- 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  ing  customs,  excise,  stamps,  property-tax,  and 

upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary,  ex-  postal  receipts.    By  the  acts  of  1867  and  1868 

amined  by  the  Auditor,  countersigned  by  the  considerable  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 

Comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the  Register,  collections  of  this  Bureau,  but'during  the  pres- 

Seven   Assistant-Treasurers,    at   New   York,  ent  year  (1869)  there  have  been  paid  into  the 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Treasury  from  this  source  nearly  one  hundred 

St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  are  his  deputies  and  sixty  million  dollars, 

to  aid  in  the  charge  of  the  public  funds.    Dur-  The  National  Currency  Bureau,  established 

ing  the  six  years  from  1862  to  1868  the  Treasury  March  25,  1868,  is  charged  with  the  execution 

has  annually  received  and  expended  six  billion  of  all  laws  respecting  the  issue  and  regulation 

five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.    The  fol-  of  the  national  currency.    The  head  of  the 

lowing  persons  have  been  Treasurers  of  the  Bureau  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

United  States :  Samuel  Meredith,  1789 ;  Thomas  By  this  act,  banking  associations  may  be  formed 

T.  Tucker,  1801 ;  Michael  Nourse  (ad  interim),  by  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five, 

1828;  William  Clark,  1828;  John  Campbell,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  $100,000;  in  cities 

1830 ;  William  Selden,  1840 ;    John  Sloane,  containmg  over  50,000  inhabitants,  the  cap- 
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ital  must  be  at  least  $200,000,  and  in  smaller  Showing  receipts  in  excess  of,  expenditures 

places,  hy  the  approval  of  tha  Secretary  of  to  the  amount  of  $49,458,149.46. 

the  Treasury,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  When  the  saocessM  termination  of  theRev- 

$50,000.    Before  commencing  basiness,  each  olntionary  War  made  the  United  States  one 

association  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  Treas-  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  our  domestic  debt 

urer  of  the  United  States  registered  bonds  amounted  to  $42,000,000;   our  foreign  debt, 

for  not  less  than  $80,000,  nor  less  than  one-  principally  due  to  France  and   Holland,  to 

third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in.  These  bonds  nearly  $12,000,000  more.    Although  this  debt 

are  held  in  security  for  notes  to  be  issued  by  had  mostly  passed  at  a  great  sacrifice  from  the 

the  bank,  which  must  not  exceed  either  the  original  owners  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 

capital  stock,  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  Hamilton  advised  its  payment  in  full,  and  the 

so  transferred.    By  this  law,  all  State  banks  further  assumption  of  $25,000,000  of  war  debts 

were  suspended,  a  currency  provided  that  is  incurred  by  the  States.    The  proposition  was 

equally  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  at  first  defeated,  but,  by  uniting  this  measure 

entire  control  of  the  currency  of  the  nation  with  one  for  establishing  the  capital  of  the 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  both  were 

The  first  bank  authorized  under  this  act  was  passed.  Accordingly  the  Congress  that  as- 
established  in  July,  1863.  In  July,  1869,  there  sembled  in  New  Yorkj  in  January,  1790,  funded 
were  1,619  banks  in  existence,  with  a  capital  the  domestic  debt,  including  $21,500,000  of 
of  $422,000,000,  with  $295,000,000  of  notes  State  indebtedness,  weighmg  the  young  nation 
outstanding,  and  $587,000,000  of  deposits.  down  with  a  debt  of  $75,000,000.    The  out- 

The  Registrar  of  the  Treasury  records  the  re-  standing  continental  money  was  redeemed  at 

ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  each  hundred 

the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  United  States ;  in  paper.    To  meet  the  interest  of  this  debt,  a 

and  superintends  the  issue  of  national  bonds,  duty  was  laid,  in  1790,  on  imported  wines, 

and  the  examination  and  destruction  of  Treas-  spirits,  and  coffee,  and  subsequently  on  stills 

ury-notes  and  fractional  currency.  Transcripts  and  domestic  spirits.    A  duty  of  five  per  cent, 

from  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  certified  by  was  laid  on  sundry  woollen  manufactures,  seven 

him,  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  de-  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  those  of  silk,  cotton, 

partment,  are  received  as  evidence  in  all  courts,  and  iron,  ten  per  cent,  on  articles  composed  of 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  supervises  the  gold,  silver,  pearls,  or  other  precious  stones; 

receipts  from  customs,  and  the  accounts  of  moderate  duties  were  also  lud  on  moat  other 

collectors.    The  erection  and  repair  of  custom-  imported  commodities. 

houses,  and  the  support  of  marine  hospitals  The  Frenph  Revolution  began  in  the  year  of 

and  light-houses,  and  the  prevention  of  smug-  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitntion. 

gling,  are  under  his  superintendence.  The  consequent  disturbance  in  Enrope  greatly 

The  Statistical  Bureau  is  the  youngest  branch  increased  the  price  of  American  productions, 

of  the  Treasury.    It  prepares  monthly  exhibits  more  than  doubled  our  exports  in  seven  years, 

of  statistics  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  raised  our  tonnage  from  490,000  tons  to 

and  publishes  tabular  statements  in  regard  to  1,088,000. 

trade  and  industry,  especially  those  connected  In  February,  1791,  a  United  States  Bank  was 
with  railroad  returns,  manufactures,  and  the  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  four- 
material  interests  of  the  nation.  fifths  to  be  taken  by  the  people,  one-fifth  by 

The  Light-house  Board,  the  Mint,  the  Coast-  the  United  States.  Jn  his  next  message.  Wash- 
survey  Office,  the  Supervising  Architect's  Of-  ington  congratulated  the  country  on  the  ra- 
fice,  and  the  Solicitors  Office,  are  Bureaus  of  pidity  with  which  its  stock  had  been  taken : 
tlie  Treasury  Department,  but  have  no  charge  ^^  The  rapid  subscription  to  the  United  States 
of  the  financial  interests  of  the  nation.  Their  Bank,  which  completed  the  sum  allowed  to  be 
sphere  is  indicated  by  their  name.  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the  strik- 

Of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  thus  organ-  ing  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  them- 

ized,  the  folio  wing  were  the  receipts  and  expend,  selves,  not  only  of  confidence  in  the  Govem- 

itures  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1869.  mcnt,  but  of  resources  in  the  community." 

RECEIPTS.  In  April,  1792,  a  national  mint  was  estab- 

Customs $180,048,426  63  lished  at  Philadelphia;  the  original  act  directed 

Internal  revenue 158,356,460  86  it  to  be  kept  wherever  the  seat  of  government 

Dife^'tkv::::;:;;::;::;;;::::;    *'?65;^  It  ^^^^i]?.^ir?*???  but  it  has  never  been  moved 

Miscelhineous 27,752,829  77  "^™  I'hiladelphia. 

rr  *  1      1    .       /.,               ^-:— ,^,,  ^,  In  July,  1798,  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000  was 

Totid  exclusive  of  loans $870,948,747  21  j^j^  upon  the  people,  the  only  tax  of  the  kind 

n-  -1                 ^"^''n"^''"'    •,«  .H,  A«,  K.  prior  to  1812.    In  1799  a  valuable  tarifiT  act 

Civil  servioo  and  miscellaneous    $56,474,061  68  '  „„  a.«««;i  i^*,  +t,^  c».^v4>»«^  rM;«w-  iir^i^^*-, 

Pensions  and  Indians 85,519,544  84  ^^  ^^*™®^  by  the  Secretary,  Ohver  Wolcott, 

War  Department 78,501 ,990  61  J  '■»  ^^^^  passed  by  Uongress. 

Navy  Department 20,000,757  97  November  17,  1800,  the  Treasury  Bepart- 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 180,694,242  80  ment,  with  its  full  corps  of  ^tty  clorks,  was 

Premium  on  Treasury-notes ....          800,000  00  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 

$321,490,597  75  and  commenced  its  operations  in  a  plain  brick 
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bnilding  on  the  same  spot  the  present  Treasurj 
building  occapies. 

In  1608  LooiBiftoa  was  purchased  from 
France  for  $15,000,000;  jM  bo  rapid  was 
our  financial  growth,  owing  to  the  wars 
then  pervading  Enrope,  that  thia  increase  to 
onr   debt  was  wholly  ptud  off  within  three 

The  War  of  1812  necesmtated  loans  to  the 
nmonnt  of  $70,478,209.73,  and  iisnea  of  Treas- 
nrj-notes  to  the  amonnt  of  $36,(180,764.  War 
t&xes  were  Impoaed  on  sngar  reflued  in  this 
country,  on  distilled  spirits,  sales  at  auction, 
retailing  wines  and  spirits,  on  pleasore-car- 
riages,  t>ank-note3,  bills  of  exchange,  imported 
salt,  farnitnre,  watches,  and  mannfactnTes. 
Postal  rates  were  increased  fifty  per  cent.  In 
1814,  two  loans  were  advertised — one  of  them 
for  $20,000,000 — bnt  the  rate  of  discount  was 
BO  great -that  the  Qoverament  declined  to  ne- 
gotiate. In  August,  1814,  the  Treosary  was 
burnt  to  the  ^onud  by  the  British,  bat  most 
of  the  papers  were  saved. 

In  April,  1616,  a  new  national  hank  w'as 
chartered  fbr  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of 
$35,000,000. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  a  new  tans'  act  was  passed  in  1816, 
fixing  duties  at  from  "li  to  80  per  cent  ad 
•caloTem.  Thia  act  remained  in  force  till  1824. 
In  1828,  a  bill  was  enacted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protection,  increasing  the  dnttes  on 
cottons,  woollens,  etc.  In  Jnly,  1932,  the  na- 
tional debt  being  comparatively  puid  off,  a  low- 
scaled  tariff  was  adopted.  But  in  March,  168S, 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill  was  enacted,  pro- 
viding a  graduated  scale  for  redocing,  till  1841, 
all  daties  over  20  per  cent. 

April  1,  1838,"the  Treasnrj  bDilding  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  with  many  of  its 
records  and  papers. 

In  December,  1836,  the  President's  message 
announced  that  the  national  debt  would  be 
paid  off  at  the  cloBe  of  that  year,  and  a  surplus 
of  $19,000,000  would  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
A  bill  was  accordingly  passed  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  with  the 
States,  for  safe  keeping,  dl  surplus  funds  over 
$5,000,000. 

In  July,  1840,  the  Treasury  was  divorced 
from  the  bonks,  and  its  fnnds  were  retained 
in  its  own  keeping.  Receivers  of  the  public 
moneys  were  appointed  in  New  York,  Boston,, 
Charleston,  and  Et.  Louis.  In  Aognst,  1942, 
a  strongly  protective  tariff  was  passed,  riddng 
the  ad  valorem  duties  30,  60,  and  more,  per 
cent.  In  1846,  three  important  acts  were 
passed;  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  ware- 
lionsing,  and  a  free-trade  tariff,  constructed 
by  Robert  J.  Walker.  The  war  with  Mexico 
increased  the  national  debt  from  $16,000,000 
to  $64,000,000. 

In  July,  1862  the  Internal  Revenue  Bnrean 
was  created.  In  February,  18G3,  a  national 
currency  bill  was  passed,  making  banks  Na- 
tional, and  not  State. 


Prior  to  1663,  onr  national  receipts  mainly 
arose  from  customs.  The  sums  received  from 
the  sole  of  lands  varied  greatly,  tram  $21,877,- 
179  in  18S6,  to  $126,046  in  18S2.  Since  1868, 
large  sums  have  been  realized  from  internal 
revenue;  hut  the  history  of  onr  , national 
finances  may  be  best  traced  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  our  exports,  imports, 
expenditures,  and  debt,  for  each  year  since 
the    commencement  of  Washington's   presi- 
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UABBISOir  AND  TTLEB^S  ADSCINlSTBATIOir. 


Ywr. 


1841. 

1842 

1848» 

1844. 

1815. 


Exporta. 


$121,851,808 

104,681,681 

84,846,4B0 

111,800,046 

11|)M6,606 


Import*. 


$187,946,177 

100,168,067 

64,768,799 

108,485,085 

117,854,664 


£spauUtai«. 


$81,787,680 
82,936,876 
12,118,106 
83,812,010 
80,490,408 


I  Debt. 


$6,737,896 
16,028,486 
87.203,450 
94,748,188 
17,098,794 


poia'8  ▲DXnrXSTBA.TXOir. 


1846. 
1847. 
18 18. 
1819. 


$113,488,516  $121,691,797 
158,848,622    146,545,688 


151.082,131 
145,755,820 


154,996,928 
147,857,439 


$27,(^2,282 
60,520,851 
60,655,143 
56,386,422 


$16,760,926 
88.926,628 
48,526,879 
64,704,093 


TATLOB  AND  FXLLMOBB'8  ADMDnSTBATIONI 


1860. 
1851. 
1853. 
1868. 


$151,898,700 
818,388,011 
809,6.58,866 
880,976,157 


$178,188,818 
816,324,932 
212,945,412 
367,978,647 


$44,604,718 
48,476,104 
46,712.608 
64,577,061 


$64,288,838 
62,560,895 
65,130,698 
67,840,628 


PXEBOB^S  ADinirXBTBATIOK. 


18M.  $278,241,064 


1855 

1856. 

1857. 


875.156,816 
826,984,906 
862,960,608 


$804,562,381 
261,468,620 
814.639,948 
860,890,141 


$75,473,119 
66,164.775 
72,786,841 
71,274,587 


$47,848,306 

89,969,731 
80,968,900 
29.060,886 


BUCHANAN'S  ADIONISTBATION. 


1856. 
1839. 
1860. 
1861. 


$824,844,421  $282,613,150 


856,789,461 
400,122,296 
»43,971,2n 


838,768,180 
862,162.511 
286,598,1.35 


$32,002,186 
83»678.(n3 
77,056,125 
85.887.313 


$44,910,777 
58,754,699 
64,769,708 
90,867,828 


Lincoln's  adionistbation. 


1862. 
1863. 
1R64. 
1866. 


$229,938,985 
322.359,251 
801,984,561 
8S6,697,123 


$275,857,061 
252,919.920 
329,662,895 
284,889,810 


$570,841,700 

806,796,630 

1,898,144.656 

1.897,674,224 


$514,211,871 
1,096,796,181 
1,740,600,489 
8,688,598,026 


JOHNSON*8  ADSnNISTBATION. 


1860.  $550,684,299 

1867.  488,577,312 

1868.  454,801,713 

1869.  413,954,615 


$445,512,158,  $1,141,072,666 


411,788,309 
873,409,448 
437,314,255 


1,098,079,655 
1,069,889,970 
684,777,966 


$2,783,426,879 
8,092,199,215 
8,688,880,904 
8,489,800,484 


Tho  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  let 
day  of  January,  1870,  was  as  follows: 

Bearing  interest  in  coin  at  6  per  cent $381,689,800 

6       "        1,886,849,800 

''             in  lawful  money 69,646,000 

On  which  interest  has  ceased 4,140,986 

Demand  and  legal-tender  notes 856,1 18,098 

Fractional  currency 89,763,664 

Gold  certificates 40,170,380 

Interest  accrued 60,468,490 

Total 8,658,184,668 

Coin $109,169,476 

Currency 18,778,968 

Sinking  fund 32,545,927 

Bonds  purchased 64,906,860 

809,897,716 

Debt,  less  amount  in  Treasury $2,448,746,963 

TROPLOXG,  Raymond  Theodore,  a  French 
jurist,  statesman,  and  publicist,  bom  at  St. 
Gaudens  (Haute-Garonne),  October  8,  1795 ; 
died  in  Paris,  February  28,  1869.  Of  liis 
cbildhood  and  youth  we  have  no  information, 
but  shortly  after  the  second  Restoration  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1819  entered 
the  magistracy  as  a  substitute  in  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  Alen9on.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Eing^s  Attorney,  at  Sart^ne,  and 
about  a  year  later  deputy  Attorney-General  at 

•  To  June  80. 


Bastia.  Here  he  married,  and  became  after  a 
time  Advocate-General.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  at  Nancy.  Here 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  learned 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  territori;il 
rights  appertaining  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lornune.  In  1833  M.  Troplong  was 
made  President  of  the  Court  of  Nancy; 
in  1834  he  received  the  decoration  of  thd 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1835  was  called  to 
occupy  a  seat  as  Councillor  in  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  This  rapid  promotion  was  daa 
mainly  to  his  very  able  treatises  on  legal 
topics,  which  had  given  him  a  high  reputation 
throughout  France.  On  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1846, 
he  was  made  a  Peer  of  France,  and  two  years 
later,  on  the  death  of  Baron  Segoier,  Fir^t 
President  of  the  Court  of  Paris ;  he  was  called 
to  that  high  position  by  a  decree  dated  Decem- 
ber 22,  1848. .  His  great  abilities  as  a  jurist 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
and  a  month  after  the  coup  cTetaty  January  2o, 
1852,  he  was  made  Senator.  He  was  soon 
elected  Vice-President,  and,  in  1854,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  80th  December,  1854, 
the  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1852  he 
succeeded  M.  Pourtales  as  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  in  1858  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  OounciL  As  early  as 
1840  he  had  been  elected  (as  successor  to  M. 
Dannou)  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  the  section  of 
legislation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  the  management  of  the  Opera, 
and  President  of  the  Council-General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Sure.  M.  Troplong's  greatest 
work  is  "  The  Civil  Code  Explwned,"  in  2S 
vols.,  8vo  (1833-^58),  a  continuation  of  '^The 
Commentary  on  the  Civil  Code "  of  Toullier. 
Several  of  the  treatises  in  this  great  work  have 
been  published  separately,  and  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  particularly  the 
following :  "  On  Privileges  ohd  Mortgages,"'  4 
vols.,  8vo;  "  Of  Sales,"  2  vols. ;  *'0f  Ptescrip- 
tive  Rights,"  2  vols. ;  "  Of  the  Marriage  Con- 
tract," 4  vols. ;  "Of  Donations,"  4  vols.  Be- 
sides this  great  work,  M.  Troplong  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Civil 
Law  of  the  Romans,"  8vo,  1843 ;  "  Of  the 
Power  of  the  State  over  Education, ^^  1844; 
"On  Property,"  1848;  "The  Armida  of 
jGluck,"  8vo,  1859 ;  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  reviews. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Area,  1,917,472  square  miles.  The 
monarch  of  the  Ottomans  is  usually  known 
abroad  as  the  Grand  Sultan,  and  at  home  as 
the  Padishah,  but  his  true  title  is  Khan,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  pachas,  beys,  agas^  and  effen- 
dis,  is  appended  to  the  name.  The  present 
sovereign  is  Abd-ul-Aziz-Khan,  bom  Febru- 
ary 9,  1830  (according  to  Turkish  chronology, 
15th  of  Chabaun,  a.  h.  1245).  He  is  the  thir- 
ty-second of  the  house  of  Osman,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  who  since  the  capture  of  Con- 
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etantinople  Las  held  the  throne.  He  sncoeeded 
Ilia  broUier,  Abd-ul-Me^id-Khan — ^the  eldest 
male  of  the  family  taking  snccession,  whether 
in  a  direct  line  or  not---Jmie  25,  1861.  His 
children  are  Yonssoff  Izz-ed-Deen  Effendi,  bom 
October  9, 1857,  colonel  in  the  army ;  Sultana 
S<dih6,  bom  Angnst  10, 1862 ;  Mahmoud-Lje- 
mil-ed-Deen,  bom  November  20,  1862;  Mech- 
med  Belim,  bom  October  8,  1866,  and  Abd- 
nl-Mecyid,  bom  Jnne  27, 1868.  His  only  sister, 
the  Soltana  Adile,  bom  May  28,  1826,  was 
married  to  the  late  Mehemet  All  racha,  June 
12,  1845;  so  that  the  present  rassa]  ruler  of 
Egypt  is  connected  by  flunily  ties  with  his 
Buzeram. 

The  high  ministers  of  state  are— 1.  All 
Pacha  (March,  1868),  Grand-Vizier,  who  has 
the  title  of  Highness,  and  presides  over  the 
Council  of  State.  2.  Hassan,  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
or  Mufti,  who  is  chief  of  the  IJlema,  or  legal 
and  religious  Council,  and  is  the  chief  inter- 
preter of  the  law.  The  Council  of  State  is 
further  made  up  of  the  following  ministers, 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  Grand- Vizier : 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ali  Pacha ;  War,  Hussein  Pa- 
cha (1869);  Finance,  Sadyk  Pacha  (1869);  Ma- 
rine, Mahmoud Pacha;  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Public  Hygiene,  CabouU  Pacha;  Police, 
Houssny  Pacha;  Justice,  MumtazEffendl;  Pub- 
lic Instmction,  Safret  Pacha;  Intendant  of 
Mosques,  Tefvid  Effendi;  Interior,  Mehem- 
ed  Kuchdi  Pacha;  Postmaster-GeneraL  Ya- 
ver  Pacha;  Comptroller  of  Public  Debt,  Kiani 
Pacha ;  Grand  Marshal  (vacant) ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Serdar-ekrem,  Abd-ul-Eerim ; 
and  ministers  without  portfolio,  Riza  Pacha, 
Kybryslu  Mehemed  Pacha,  Kiamil  Pacha, 
and  Mustapha  Fazyl  Pacha. 

The  Divan,  or  Council  of  State,  comprises 
the  superior  and  inferior  clerical  force,  and 
embraces  six  ranks  of  functionaries.  Besides 
the  Divan  there  are  special  councils,  such  as 
Justice,  War,  Admiralty,  etc.  Since  1868, 
there  has  been  a  Council  of  State  (Chourai- 
Devlet),  charged  with  the  preparation  of  laws, 
the  discussion  of  the  budget,  etc.,  and  di- 
vided into  five  sections — ^Administration,  Fi- 
nance, Justice,  Instruction,  and  Commerce. 
It  is  composed  of  f  fty  members.  Christians 
and  Mussmraen,  chosen  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
president  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  general 
governments  (eyaleU)^  under  the  administra- 
tion of  governors-general  {zalU),  These  are 
again  divided  into  provinces  (livcu)  under  lieu- 
tenant-governors QcaimoTiolcanB)'^  these  into 
districts  {eaza8\  and  tliese  into  villages  and 
hamlets  {neJiozes),  Since  1865  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  new  system  of  provincial 
administration,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
decentralization,  which  has  been  extended 
gradually  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  gen- 
eral governments  in  the  European  and  Afri- 
can dominions  of  Turkey,  including  the  semi- 
independent  countries,  giving  the  names  best 
known  to  Americans,  are  as  follows : 


IYALXT8. 


Thnce 

Touxui 

Koamania. .. 
8er?ia 


Bovnia 

Xpini8 

Macedonia... 
Crete 


Archipelago.. 

Faphlagonla. 

BythiiA 

Lrdia 

PfatTgla....  i 
Famphylia.  f 

Angora 

Cappadoda.. 
Tarabeaoran. 
BnEeronm.  .. 
KoordlBtan.. 
Cbarbront... 
Aleppo 


SjrU. 


Lebanon 

Babylonia.  .. 

Mecca 

Habech....  ) 

Hec^aa f 

Yemen 


Egypt. 


Tripoli.. 
Tunis... 


ooYXBiroBa-eiinEBAi.. 


Turkey  in  Europe, 

Eonrchld  Pacba 

SobriFacba 

Charles  I.,  Pilnco 

Michael  Obrenovltch,  Prince, 
Woiwo0e,with  rank  of  Vizier. 

Osman  Pacha 

Ahmed  Basslm  Pacha 

Arlf  Pacha,  Vizier 

Aariffffendl 

Turkey  in  Atia, 
Kalsserln  Ahmed  Pacha,  VI- 

cier 

Teylik  Pacha 

Hnsni  Pacha,  Field-Marshal 
Ismael  Pacha 


CAPITAL. 


Veli-od-Deen  Pacha,  Vizier. . 

Ah  med  Terttk  Pacha 

Ali  Biza  Pacha 

MoQchlis  Pacha 

Mehmed  Bachid  Ptdia 

Mastapha  Pacha 

Izzet  Pacha 

Nechad  Pacha 


Bachid  Fftcha. 


Franco  Bffendl.... 
Takieden  Pacha... 
Scherif  Abd-nl-lah 


Pacha.... 


Adrianople. 

BoQBtchook. 

Bncharest. 

Belgrade. 

Bosna-seraL 

Janina. 

Salonica. 

Caudia. 


Bhodes. 
Eastamoreni 
BroQBBa. 
Smyrna. 

EoDia. 

Angora. 

Sivas. 

Trebizonde. 

Erzeronm. 

Diarbekir. 

Cbarbront. 

Aleppo. 

i  Damascus 
and 
Beiront. 
eir-elEamr 
Bagdad. 
Mecca. 


Moammer  Pacha DJidda. 

Ahmed  Pacha 'Mecca. 

Turkey  in  Africa. 

Ismail  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier, 
Eedewi Cairo. 

Mahmoud  Kedim  Pacha Tripoli. 

Mehmed  Sadik  Pacha,  Field- 
Marshal. 


Besides  the  princes  of  Roumania  and  Ser- 
via,  also  the  Governor-General  of  the  Lebanon, 
in  Asia  (Franco  Effendi),  is  a  Christian. 

The  population  amounts  to  42,060,510,  of 
which  24,876,000  are  Mussulmans,  15,260,000 
Christians  of  the  Greek,  Armenian^  Syrian, 
and  other  Oriental  rites,  160,000  Israelites, 
214,000  Zingaries  or  Gypsies,  and  the  rest 
mainly  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  (Roman 
CathoUcs),  with  a  sprinkling  of  Protestants. 
The  Mussulmans  are  under  the  religious  control 
of  tiie  Sheik-ul-Islam,  and  their  own  religious 
functionaries,  the  Mohammedan  being  the 
state  faith ;  but,  as  all  other  religions  are  toler- 
ated, the  other  denominations  have  their  hier- 
archy. Throughout  the  empire  there  are  two 
patriarchs  and  eleven  archbishops  and  vicars 
apostolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  eighteen 
archbishops  of  the  Greek,  Melchite,  Syrian, 
Armenian,  and  Chaldean  rites,  with  a  •numer- 
ous body  of  bishops  and  minor  ecclesiastics. 
For  the  purpose  of  official  communication  with 
it  the  Sublime  Porte  recognizes  the  following 
chiefs  of  the  different  religious  communities : 
Gregory,  Patriarch  of  the  separated  Greek 
Church  (resigned  in  1869) ;  Boghos,  Patriarch 
of  the  seceding  Armenians  (resigned  in  1869) ; 
O.  Varthalites,  Civil  Chief  of  the  Latins ;  Clem- 
ents, Civil  Patriarch  of  the  Greeks ;  Uassoun, 
Patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  and  Takir,  Grand 
Rabbi  of  tiie  Israelites. 

The  army  is  divided  into  six  grand  corps, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  field-marshal 
(mouchir).  The  first  of  these  is  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Constantinople,  commanded  by  Omer 
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Pacha.    The  standing  armj  is  composed  o^  General  Ignatieff  aaked  the  Porte  to  recall 

first,  the  active  force  (nizamX  each  corps  of  Hohart  Paoha  from  Syra,  bnt  his  demand  was 

which  is  made  up  as  follows :  Infantry,  12,000 ;  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Hobart  Pacha  was 

cavalry,  2,880;  artillery,  1,536 ;  pioneers,  1,500;  only  blockading  the  Enosis,  and  not  the  port 

sappers  and  miners,  500.    These  last  two  are  of  Syra.    As  the  resolt  of  their  deliberations, 

taken  from  the  sarplos  force  of  the  Imperial  all   the   plenipotentiaries,    Turkey   induded, 

Guard.    The  sum  total  of  all  these  corps  brings  agreed  to  a  protocol,  which  was  sent  to  Greece 

the  active  force  up  to  100,496  men.    Second,  through  the  president,  the  Marquis  do  la  Va- 

the  reserve  (redif),  containing  the  same  num-  lette.    Turkey  agreed  to  withdraw  her  nlti- 

ber  of  men.     Third,  auxiliary  troops  from  matum  if  Greece  would  accept  the  conditions 

Egypt   and   other   provinces,   100,000   men.  proposed.    With  no  single  power  to  fiiipp<Mt 

Fourth,  forces  detached  in  Tripoli,  Crete,  etc.,  Greece,  no  other  course  seemed  open  to  her 

and  in  garrisons,  21,200  effective  men.    Irreg-  but  to  accept  the  settlement  proposed,  as  she 

ular  troops,  bashi-bazouks,  Tartars  of  the  Do-  would  have  had  no  chance  in  a  war  against 

broutcha,  etc.,  90,000.    Total  available  force,  Turkey.    The  declaration  of  the  Oonference 

442,192 ;  which  could  be  swelled  in  case  of  a  (see  Gbebos)  was  delivered  to  the  Goremment 

popular  war  to  a  half  or  even  three-quarters  at  Athens,  on  January  28th,  by  Count  Wa- 

of  a  million.    Thus,  in  the  present  exigency,  lewski,  who  was  also  the  bearer  of  an  aato- 

the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  whose  contingent  included  graph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 

in  the  above  amount  is  only  20,000,  has  already  Xing  George,  recommendmg   a  ooncUiatory 

placed  50,000  troops  and  all  his  fleet  at  the  policy  as  the  wisest   course   for  Greece  to 

disposal  of  the  Porte.  adopt.                                              % 

The  fleet,  without  counting  that  of  the  prov-  Under  the  pressure  of  the  concerted  action 

inces,  consists  of  185  vessels,  among  which  are  of  ail  the  great  powers  in  favor  of  Turkey,  the 

several  heavy  iron-clads,  carrying  2,370  gans.  Cretan  revolution  died  away.    All  the  insnr- 

The  fleet  is  manned  by  40,000  men,  including  gent  chiefs  submitted,  in  February,  to  the 

4^000  marines,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  disci-  Turkish  authority,  and  the  island  becWe  tran- 

pline  and  effectiveness.  quiL    The  Greek  Patriarch  addressed  a  pas- 

The  financial  affairs  of  Turkey,  under  the  toral  to  the  Christians  in  Crete,  mrgiiig  them 

present  administration,  are  in  a  satisfactory  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.    In  March,'  the 

state.    Hitherto  the  rule  has  been  an  annual  Porte  reopened  all  the  ports  of  Crete, 

deficit  of  from  one  to  fourteen  millions.    The  A  dispute  arising  between  Turkey  and  Persia 

result  has  been  a  national  debt,  which,  at  the  about  the  frontier  question,,  began  to  look 

commencement  of  1867,  since  which  it  has  threatening.    Midhat  Pftcha.  one  of  the  ablest 

been   slightly   diminished,  was   as   follows :  and  most  energetic  of  the  Turkish  govemors. 

Foreign  debt,  $167,448,508.80 ;  domestic  debt,  was  dispatched  to  Bagdad  with  full  powers 

$167,199,978.    Total,  $334,648,486.80,  or  $7.95  and  instructions  to  settle  the  difllcnlty  by  force 

per  capita.    The  annual  expenses  of  the  Gov-  of  arms,  if  necessary.    Numerous  reinforce- 

ernment,  by  the  latest  budget,  were  8,266,981  ments  of  troops  and  artillery  were  sent  to  the 

purses^  or   $68,247,784.16,  being  $1.51  per  frontier. 

eapita.  The  approaching  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  difficulties  gave  rise  to  animosity  between  the  Sultan  and 
between  Turkey  and  Greece,  on  account  of  the  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  latter  having  sent 
insurrection  in  Crete,  had  assumed  so  threat-  invitations  on  his  own  account  to  the  Euro- 
ening  an  appearance,  that  the  great  powers  pean  sovereigns.  In  June,  the  Porte  sent 
hastened  to  settle  it  by  a  conference.  This  instructions  to  its  ministers  abroad,  to  protest 
conference  met  in  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  on  against  those  invitations  by  the  Viceroy,  saying 
January  9th.  Turkey  had  asked  for  a  postpone-  that  such  invitations  should  emanate  from  the 
ment  of  nine  days,  but,  in  consequence  of  com-  Saltan,  as  the  suzerain  of  the  Viceroj.  The 
munications  received  from  the  French  Govern-  Sultan,  at  the  same  time,  declined,  through  his 
ment,  the  Porte  consented  to  waive  objections.  Grand- Vizier,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
The  conference  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Mustapha  Fazil  Pacha,  the 
the  Marquis  de  la  Valette,  the  members  con-  -  Viceroy's  brother  and  bitter  enemy,  was  ap- 
stituting  it  being  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  pointed  to  the  ministry,  and  two  refiigee  pachas 
plenipotentiary  of  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  from  Egypt  were  made  members  of  the  Grand 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The  points  Council  of  the  Sultan.  The  Saltan  addressed 
agreed  on  as  the  bases  of  discussion  were — 1.  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy.  Its  tone  was  decidedly 
The  Ottoman  ultimatum.  2.  The  limita|;ion  of  dictatorial,  and  the  Viceroy  was  very  sharply 
the  debates  to  the  special  difference  between  and  peremptorily  reminded  of  his  powers  and 
Turkey  and  Greece.  The  plenipotentiaries  functions.  The  Khedive  returned  a  most  con- 
agreed  on  one  point,  that,  if  they  could  not  ciliatory  and  satisfactory  reply, 
come  to  a  settlement,  the  courts  they  represent  On  August  81st,  the  Sultanas  reply  was  sent 
would  engage  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  from  Constantinople.  It  was  conciliatory,  and 
between  Turkey  and  Greece ;  so  that,  should  reciprocated  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
war  take  place  between  those  powers,  Europe  Khedive,  but,  while  ffiving  full  credit  to  the 
would  be  simply  a  spectator.  latter's  assurances  of  loyalty,  it  reiterates  that 
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the  viceregal  privileges,  as  regards  the  main-  Vizier  had  sent  70a  by  my  sovereign  order  on  the 

tenance  of  land  and  sea  forces,  must  be  kept  ^^^J^  Kebuil-Akhir,  of  the  same  year. 

vrithin  the  l^ita  preaonbed  by  the  Bn.c<^y6  e,^^cJ,^U?K  l"ZtTf  «J'if  ^o^ 

iirmans  granted  by  the  Huitan  to  Ismail  racna  the  means  of  those  called  on  to  pay  them,  or  if  the 

and  his  family.    Among  the  stipulations  of  the  prodace  of  these  imposts,  insteaa  of  being  applied  to 

Grand-Vizier's  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  is  one  the  real  neoessities  of  tlie  state,  are  absorbed  by 

that  his  Highness  shall  not  contract  any  farther  l^^^ll  i^Pf^^^S'®'  !?®  i"ki^  J"  i'^^^^jJt^^y  ^l 

i^««  5«  v^y.^^^  ^ui,««*  ♦T.^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  *^.^  curred  of  losses  and  incalculable  dangers.  The  result 

loan  in  Europe  without  the  sanction  of  the  u  that  the  sovereign  has  the  sacred^d  imprescrip- 

Impenal  Government.  tible  right  to  wat<3i  over  that  important  object  with 

The  Empress  Eugenie  arrived,  on  her  way  to  solicitude ;  and,  in  order  that  no  aoubt  or  misunder- 

the  Suez  Oanal,  at  Constantinople,  on  October  Jtanding  should  any  longer  exist  in  this  regard,  I 

13th     m  imperial  y«,htAi/e^prec^ed.by  ^^'SS'^ewUbrb-^^SrArS^^^'^J 

the  Sultan's  yacht,  and  attended  by  Enghsh,  ^11  the  Egyptians : 

French,  Italian,  and  Russian  dispatch-boats,  Thus,  according  to  the  fundamental  conditions 

conveying  the  ambassadors,  and  Turkish  iron-  which  serve  as  the  base  of  the  present  administra- 

dad  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  ^^J  ^f  the^*i^*"n^"f  ^  I^'^nno^*' thtr^^^ 
Pacha,  foUowmg  in  the  rear,  rounded  the  Se-  Jent  m  any  w^  that^the  smns^roceedinglr^m  t^^^ 
raguo  Point  mto  the  Bosporus,  and  proceeded  imposts  should  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  meet- 
to  the  Palace  of  Beglerbey,  situated  on  the  inf  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  nor  that  its  in- 
Asiatic  shore,  where  tlie  Empress  stayed.  The  habitants  should  be  charged  wi^  fresh  burdens 
Sult^i  wnited  there  to  receive  hiBimperi^  S^,-*  '4S5?Tb'^C'.  S^o'u^lSit  c^ 
guest,  balutes  were  nrea  from  tne  lorts  and  ^ud  ^eal  may  be  directed  toward  these  two  impor- 
from  the  men-of-war,  and  all  ships  in  the  har-  tant  objects,  as  also  to  the  necessity  that  my  Egyptian 
hor  were  gayly  decorated.    On  the  arrival  of  •iibiects  be  treated  always  with  justice  and  equity. 

the  Empress  in  the  Bosporus,  the  girls  from  ^^  ^»Hu  "°"^«^  ^^""S^??  ^<>"^».  engaging  for  many 

Tu     ri^v  V        u     1  -"yijr'"*^     J^^  i7      1  years  the  revenues  of  the  provmce  I  cannot  allow, 

the  Oathohc  schools  of  Oonstantmople,  who  ^^i^g  ^11  the  reasons  requiring  to  have  recourse  to 

were  on  board  a  French  steamer,  sang  a  hymn  them  should  have  been  laid  in  detail  before  my  Gov- 

of  welcome,  and  the  Empress  warmly  bowed  emment,  and  unless  my  authority  should  have  been 

her  acknowledirments.    On  landing,  the  Sultan  obtained  beforehand,  lest  the  sums  previously  raised 

gave  hU  arm  tftije  Empress  «jd  escorted  her  ^^^^^Z^^'^X  ^C^r^"^""^''  "' 

up  the  avenue  to  the  palace,  while  royal  salutes  My  w&l  is,  therefore,  that  at  no  time  can  a  loan  bo 

from  the  Asiatic  and  European  sides  of  the  negotiated  until  after  tne  absolute  necessity  of  it  has 

Bosporus  were  fired.     The  yards  of  the  squad-  been  well  established  and  my  authorization  obtained. 

ron  were  manned.    The  Sultan  then  returned  J[^H,r?i,i?^S^i^^ 

▲    1.1     T»"i          i?T\i            -ux'u^ 1 ^>.-^i  to  the  terms  of  this  imperial  firman,  wnicn  IS  entirely 

to  the  Palace  of  Dalmagachtiche,  and  a  general  i^  accordance  with  respective  rigllts  and  duties  u 
holiday  was  held.  After  sunset  the  vessels  at  well  as  with  precedents, 
the  Golden  Horn  and  in  the  Bosporus,  and  ►  ^  1.  . 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  were  lighted  up.  While  the  language  of  this  imperial  message 
and  a  general  illumination  took  place,  and  fire-  ^^  ^"Oj  ^^^^  admitted  of  no  discussion  regard- 
works  were  displayed  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ing  the  army,  navy,  and  the  foreign  loans,  it 
to  die  Black  Sea.  '^^  worded  in  a  manner  which  allowed  the 

A  like  imperial  reception  was  given  to  the  Vicerojr  to  accept  the  orders  sent  him  without 

Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  on  October  24th.  appearing  to  be  forced  to  it  by  extraordinary 

Prince  Asmodeus,  of  Italy,  also  arrived  at  Con-  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.    But  the 

stantinople,  as  also  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  Khedive  did  not  abandon  his  iron-clad  fl^et, 

whose  honor  a  grand  parade  was  held.  ^or  answer  the  communication  of  the  Sultan. 

As  soon  as  the  grand  festivals  of  November  The  Porte,  therefore,  forwarded  a  violent  mes- 
17,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  sage  to  the  Viceroy  at  the  end  of  the  year  re- 
Canal,  were  fairly  over,  the  Saltan  resumed  garding  the  fleet  ^  .  .  ^  ^.  ,^  ^  , .  ^ 
his  quarrel  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  send-  As  to  its  home  administration,  the  Turkish 
ing.  him  the  following  firman  (the  great  Government  has  begun  to  show  an  energy  and 
powers  having  given  up  the  idea  of  an  inter-  activity  which  have  hitherto  been  very  un- 
vention  in  the  Egyptian  quekion) :  ?sual   among  Turkish  functionaries.     Strict 

,                           ,.  .    ^  instructions   have  been  issued   to  the  local 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  how  great  18  my  solicitude  authorities  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  revo- 

for  the  prospehty  of  the   important  province   of    J;,..  „^ ;*«*j^t»   ««^  ;«  -««,^  ;i ?!♦•;«♦- ♦!,«««> 

Egypt,  md  for  tfio  increase  of  the  welT-bemg  and  Jitionary  agitation,  and  m  some  distncts  these 
secimty  of  its  inhabitants.  While  I  devote  serious  mstructions  have  been  earned  out  with  ex- 
attention  to  mmntaining  intact  the  interior  privi-  treme  severity.  At  Toultcha,  in  Bulgaria,  the 
leges  accorded  to  the  Egyptian  administration,  my  police,  having  found  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 

t^crs^V^^e^lu^:o^;:^^^^^  powder  m  a  shop,  arrested  the  proprietors, 

either  toward  my  crown  or  toward  the  people  of  that  two  youngmen  twenty  years  of  age,  for  con- 

oountiT.    In  consequence,  I  have  accepted  the  ex-  spiracy.    They  were  condemned  to  four  years' 

planations  which  you  have  ramished,  and  the  engage-  hard  labor,  and,  though  the  French    consul 

ments  you  have  taken  rektiye  to  arms  and  war-  warmly  interceded  in  their  behalf,  the  sentence 

vessels,  as  well  as  withremird  to  the  foreun  relations  •'  «      ^  j  t.„  *u^  «^„«««^«      ai^^w^i^r  ««■«» 

of  the  province  by  your  leSr  dated  the  loWDjemazl-  "^^  confirmed  by  the  governor.     Shortly  dter 

el-cvvel,  1286,  in  answer  to  one  which  my  Grand-  one  of  the  young  men  became  ill,  ana  aiea  m 
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irons  on  the  day  he  was  taken  to  the  hos-  to  criticism,  are  marks  of  enlightened  liberalitj 

pital.  that  few  could  have  foreseen  or  believed  in. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  announced  This  important  and  highlj-interesting  speech 

by  the  Torkish  Government  is  the  establishment  was  as  follows : 

of  a  civil  code,  which  will  be  binding  on  all  the  A  very  fortunate  drcnmstance,  npon  which  we 

Buyects  of  the  Sultan,     -^^    ^  ..  ..   ^.-. ^    . *..i->* 1-^-  *^-  v:-ui„  v..  w„ 

creed.    A  le^slative  ( 

pointed  for  this  purpose,  »^^w^  v**«  ^.*^*.«*w-  »,*  powers,  my  mends  ana  amea.    xms  is  tne  nappy 

All  Pacha.    This  commission  will  be  mstructea  result  of  tbo  respect  shown  by  my  GovenimeBt  to 

to  commence  its  labors  by  a  careful  examina*  the  treaties  and  nghtsof  titLosepowezs,  aa  also  of  our 

tion  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  relating  moderation,  and  our  efforts,  based  npon  onr  own 

to  the  civU.orJanizitioa  of  society,  with  the  -^^XdT^ lS^i?e' iStST^a^. SX^' 

object  of  usmg  them  as  a  basis  for  the  new  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  onr  legitiinata 

code.    The  Koran  will  then  no  longer  be,  as  rights,  and  also  most  assiduously  to  seek  to  aroose 

hitherto,  the  official  text-book  for  courts  of  and  develop  the  friendly  sentiments  so   happily 

justice,  but  only  be  recognized  as  an  authority  established  >y  treaties  w^h  friendly  Powers,  our 

r         ^..      \/a  ^ J^A  «^is^^„-  ^«««4.:«Jv  foreign  relations  will  m  future  bo  as  much  in  aooord- 

m  questions  of  dogma  and  religious  practice,  ance  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  every  one  as  with 

This  reform  will  doubtless  be  violently  opposed  the  demands  of  civilization, 

by  the  clergy  and  the  Turks  of  the  old  school,  Another  benefit  of  Providence  has  been  th«  com- 

but  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Sultan  and  his  Plet®  repression  of  the  deplorable  troubles  which  for 

T»i'««;<,f/^^a   «Ti/l   of^na  ni*A  aWaaAv  V>Ain<»  tn1r<iTi  »o™e  time,  and  from  various  causes,  have  distorbed 

minister^  and  steps  are  already  being  taken  ^^^    ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  its  inhahitants  m 

for  mtroducmg  it    Another  question  wmch  is  entirely  tranqml,  and  perfect  security  prevails.  This 

now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Oouncil  fortunate  result  we  owe  as  much  to  the  good  and 

of  State  is  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  mode  numerous  services  of  the  army  and  the  devoted  seal 

of  collecting  the  taxes.    At  present  aU  taxes  in  ^  ^}'^  Z^^^  ^^.A'f'Z^S^VJSJt  ^^J^titf^ 

♦!.«  ««,^:«r^«^  ^«.,»A^  /^«+  ^  .»»»»i»4^^«<i  -nrii^  Crete  who  ^mamed  faithnil.  I  rejoice  here  to  record 

the  empire  are  farmed  out  to  speculators,  who  ^^  ^^tire  satisfaction.    I  ahw  repeat  that  I  have 

pay  fixed  sums  to  the  Crovemment,  which  in  giyen  the  neoessaiy  orden  that  without  negligence 

certain  provinces  amount  to  barely  one-half  or  partiality  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 

of  the  contributions  imposed  on  the  inhabi-  <»rry  out  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 

tant,.    The  Government  wUl  in  fatnre  receive  ^^^.^^IT^^o^ iV^'^X^'^^'iL^^; 

the  taxes  through  its  own  offiouOs,  as  in  other  Jf  ^tJ  inhabitants  of  the  island,  both  aa  r«gimJs 

European  countries.  their  persons  and  property. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Sultan  to  go  As  m  the  case  of  individuals,  the  necessities  of  a 

to  the  Porte  at  the  commencement  of  each  state  advance  equally  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

w««-  4.^  !,««-  •!>;-  ^:n{<.f».<,   •»^rv..f  «»%/v«  ♦>»/%  If  one  were  to  say  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 

year  to  hear  his  mimsters  report  upon  the  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^y^  ^,  et-en  ten,  years  ago 

events  of  the  past  year  and.  the  state  oi  tne  aid  not  represent  one-tenth  i»art  of  the  ezpenaea  of 

country.    These  reports  are  never  published,  to-day,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration.    The  progress 

and  the  public  is  consequently  unable  to  judge  of  science  and  art  has  produced  such  numerous  dis- 

if  the  information  given  to  his  Migesty  is  borne  X^Z^fh!t'^?Il^\^^^^!^^'^^ 

.  ,     J.    .        «,!     a  li.     »      ^1  _JL«4.  x^  xt^  therewith,  that  a  state  anxious  to  preserve  its  raoK, 

out  by  facts.    The  Saltan's  annual  visit  to  the  ^^  ^o  phie  itself  in  a  position  to  Sefend  its  righSs 

Forte  has,  hitherto,  possessed  no  interest.    It  must,  according  to  its  position  and  reflouroes,  aasore 

has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  formality,  and  its  possQ9sion  of  the  means  of  defence.  Tho  present 

allowed  to  pass  with  the  mere  record  of  its  expenses  of  empires  are  in  fact  so  much  inCTessed 

liavfn^    ffiVari    r^^ai^a        T  oaf    iraAi.    fr^r»    f>ia    fii-o*  that  thcy  CSnUOt  bC  COmpaTOd  With  thOSC  Of  foimcr 

havmg  taken  place.    Last  year,  for  the  first  ^^^^^    \^  ^^^  ^^^^  civilization  and  progress  mean 

timo  m  the  history  of   lurkey,  the  Sultan,  ^^  advancement  of  the  constituent  prindples  of  a 

after  receiving  the  customary  report,  made  a  state  in  all  its  parts.    Public  credit  depends  on  the 

speech,  in  which  he  expressed  sentiments  and  richness  of  the  people,  that  is,  on  the  aevelopment 

made  promises  which,  for  good,  sound  com-  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  Mfriculture^  and 

w.        il  «  ««^  i:k^««i:I«-  .v,:!.!,*  «rvr«T.«**  ™^«*  commerce  mcreaifc  by  the  propagation  of  acienod 

mon-sense  and  liberality,  might  compare  most  ^^^  ^^                    '         *^   '^^ 

favorably  with  the  royal  declarations  of  his  The  facilitation  oftrade  depends  upon  tho  number 

European  fellow-sovereigns.     This  speech  was  of  the  railroads  and  routes,  ui>on  the  emoloyment  of 

much  commented  upon  at  the  time,  and  has  capital  and  productive  materials,  and,  lastly,  upon 

been  quoted  and  referred  to  contlnnaUy  ever  *^,«,Sro?il,LrKL^^wriSI*k^ 

Since  as  a  mark  of  progress  on  one  hand,  and  ^s  ^jth  justice  will  see  that  our  Govemmoit  has 

sA  a  species  of  text-book  against  oppression  already  made  areat  advances  on  this«path,  nor  shall 

and  iigustice  on  the  other.  "we  stand  still,  out  rather  that  which  we  have  already 

The  speech,  delivered  on  May  6,  1869,  to  tho  performed  wUl  excite  us  on  to  fresh  eflforts.    We  do 

fi— ♦  T»5ir;aii  'P<>i.i;«^A«4-  5-  «/♦  iLa  ;».^o.«f  a,.4-  ^^ot  look  back  upon  the  road  we  have  traversed,  but 

first  Turkish  Parhament,  is  not  less  important  ^^^         ^^  flxeTupon  the  path  before  us,  unUl  we 

as  a  mark  of  progress  in  civilization,  and,  as  attahi  that  rank  amonisj  those  civilized  nations  whoso 

such,  a  "  sign  of  the  times,"  and  a  matter  of  works  we  see  in  all  things.    Our  efforts  must  strive 

hearty  congratulation  to  the  Government  and  to  reach  that  goaL 

the  country.    The  speech,  though  delivered  by  Another  important  step  to  reform  is  the  em- 

the  8ultan,  must,  of  course,  in  accordance  ployment  of  Christians  in  the  army.   Hitherto 

with  usage,  be  considered  as  the  mere  dictum  all  non-Mussulmans  in  Turkey  have  purchased 

of  the  Divan ;  but,  even  so,  its  publication  in  their  exemption  from  militMy  service.    The 

the  public  journals,  and  its  submission  thereby  result  has  been  that  the  Mussulman  population 
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was  drained  from  the  provinces  to  fill  the  a  prospect  of  securing  the  free  navigation  of 

ranks  of  the  army,  and  greatly  diminished  the  the  Dardanelles  for  the  merchant  marine  of 

number  of  agriculturists  of  the  interior.    The  all  nations. 

objection  of  the  Christians  has  been  the  dis<  The  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  as  well  as 
respect  shown  them  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  European,  would  offer  a  great  field  for  set- 
even  by  the  Government  and  their  treatment  tleraents,  if  necessary  protection  could  be  af- 
as  an  ii^ferior  people.  Now,  that  some  of  the  forded  to  the  Immigrants.  Since  the  Christian 
Sultanas  ministers  of  state  and  other  superior  Lebanon  stands  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
functionaries  are  Christians,  the  latter  feel  that  land  and  France,  it  has  become  a  garden,  this 
full  justice  will  be  done  to  them,  and  that  they  little  tract  of  land  producing  in  1868  a  silk 
may  also  serve  as  defenders  of  their  country,  crop  to  the  value  of  some  twenty  million  francs, 
as  well  as  the  Mussulmans.  Military  law,  and  Roumania. — ^The  most  important  event  with 
what  is  called  etprit  de  corps  among  the  new  regard  to  industry  was  the  opening  of  the 
soldiers,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Sultan's  railroad  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo  on  Oc- 
Government  in  a  political  point  of  view,  inas-  tober  81  st.  On  November  24th,  Prince  Charles 
much  as  it  will  check  any  future  attempt  by  and  his  spouse  solenmly  entered  the  capital, 
the  Russian  Government  to  create  dissensions  Triumphal  arches  had  been  erected ;  all  the 
among  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects.  In  no  houses  were  adorned  with  flags,  and  the  streets 
country  is  there  a  more  loyal  and  patriotic  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  people.  The  mayor 
people  than  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  performed  the  civil  act  of  marrying  the  princely 
Turkey,  if  let  alone,  and  treated  by  their  own  couple,  to  whom  forty  simultaneously  married 
Government  with  justice  and  ordinary  respect.  Roumanian  couples  were  introduced.  The 
A  new  epoch  is  now  opening  before  them,  prince  pardoned  on  this  occasion  seventy-two 
which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  have  the  crimintds. 
happiest  results.  The  prince  opened  tlie  Chamber  on  Novem- 

The  prejudices  which  heretofore  prevented  her  27tn.  His  speech  alluded  to  the  satisfactory 
the  Ottoman  Government  from  welcoming  relations  to  other  countries,  the  almost  settled 
foreign  capital,  industry,  and  immigration,  are  frontier  question,  and  the  improvement  of  navi- 
also  giving  way  before  the  new  system  on  gation;  promised  the  regulation  of  common 
which  it  has  entered.  This  "prejudice,"  how-  interests  by  international  treaties,  laws  for  reg- 
ever,  has  had  a  basis  or  cause  which  must  be  ulating  the  floating  debt,  organizing  the  army, 
removed  by  foreign  governments.  Formerly  improving  instruction,  and  a  speedy  completion 
certain  "  capitulations  "  gave  to  all  foreigners  in  of  the  projected  railroad  lines. 
Turkey  almost  a  perfect  exteritoriality,  which  Servia, — Servia  has,  up  to  this  time,  derived 
means  a  position  of  independence  of  the  laws  hardly  any  benefit  from  her  position  on  the 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  All  con-  banks  of  her  great  thoroughfares,  the  Danube 
cessions  made  by  the  Ottoman  Government  to  and  the  Save.  One  of  the  chief  national  re- 
foreigners  placed  the  latter  in  a  position  of  an-  sources  of  Servia  is  its  forests ;  but,  from  want 
tagonism  to  the  government  which  conceded  it,  of  means  of  transport,  little  is  yielded  but  fire- 
and  involved  it  in  continual  conflicts  with  the  wood  and  charcoal ;  the  pine-wood  used  for 
governments  of  the  countries  to  which  the  said  building  at  Belgrade  is  brought  by  water-car- 
foreigners  belonged.  The  result  was,  that  the  riage  from  Styria  and  Bosnia.  Such  is  the 
Govenmient  could  rarely  be  induced  to  al-  waste  of  this  natural  wealth,  that  whole  forests 
low  any  enterprises,  however  useftd,  on  the  of  fir  are  cut  down  to  procure  small  quantities 
part  of  such  as  .were  its  own  subjects.  To  of  pitch,  resin,  and  potash;  and. custom  has 
grant  the  exploration  of  a  min^  to  a  French-  assigned  a  full-grown  oak  to  every  peasant  for 
man,  or  a  French  company,  was  sure  to  render  his  coffin.  A  law  has  been  proposed  against 
the  mine  a  part  of  France,  and,  sooner  or  this  last  abuse.  Coal,  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
later,  to  involve  the  Porte  in  a  series  of  suits  tion,  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts,  and  it  is 
for  losses  and  damages  of  an  unpleasant  char-  highly  probable  that  a  scientific  exploration 
acter.  Diplomacy  was  brought  to  bear,  with  would  bring  to  light  coal  of  a  superior  quality, 
fearful  threats  upon  the  eovemment  which  The  mining  resources  of  the  country  in  copper, 
made  the  concession,  and  the  result  was  that  iron,  and  graphite,  have  also  yet  to  be  properly 
very  many  advantageous  enterprises  remained  dealt  with.  Some  zinc-mines  are  being  worked 
imexplored,  solely  because  the  Porte  feared  at  a  profit.  There  are  also  swd  to  be,  but 
such  complications  as  soured  its  relations  with  hitherto  imperfectly  explored,  gold  wasnings 
foreign  powers.  Laws  and  codes  have  now  at  Zachar,  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier ;  fire-clay 
been  made — based  mostiy  upon  those  of  Europe  and  lithographic  stone  at  Valjevo;  and  mag- 
— which  wOl  define  tlie  rights  of  foreign  ex-  netic  stone,  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  in  ihe 
plorers  of  enterprises  in  Turkey,  and,  if  the  Copanic  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the  frontier 
obselete  and  now  senseless  "  ancient  capitula-  of  I^orthem  Albania,  The  comparative  state 
tions  "  be  revised,  a  wide  field  of  public  and  of  agriculture  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
private  industry  will  be  opened  in  Turkey  to  pire  may  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
the  people  of.  all  other  nations.  the  proportion  which  the  cultivation  of  maize 

Owing  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  British,  holds  to  that  of  com  in  general ;  and  in  Servia 

French,  and  Austrian  ministers,  there  is  now  maize  is  the  chief  corn- food  of  the  people,  pre- 
*    Vol.  ix.^-U,    A 
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fcrred,  becaase  it  costs  little  labor  and  expense,  Assembly)  was  opened  by  the  members  of  tbe 
and,  therefore,  suits  the  habits  of  an  indolent  regency  on  June  25th.  The  presiding  member, 
people.  The  population,  about  1,100,000,  in-  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  said :  **  It  would 
creases  by  only  4,000  a  year.  This  unsatisfac-  be  incumbent  upon  the  Skuptschina  to  decide 
tory  progress  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  pub-  whether  a  new  constitution  was  a  neeesnty  for 
lie  health  having  become  extensively  under-  the  country.  The  charter  of  WSS,  being  merely 
mined  by  syphilitic  disease,  and  to  epidemics  a  grant  imposed  by  the  sov^reign^  had  long 
generated  by  malaria,  but  still  more,  to  the  cus-  since  failed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  tbe  people, 
tom  of  marrying  youths  of  immature  age  to  In  case  the  Skuptschina  should  resolve  upon 
women  much  older,  and  who  have  passed  their  introducing  a  constitutional  regime,  the  latter 
best  years,  the  motive  being  an  unwillingness  would  come  into  force  after  being  duly  sanc- 
to  dispense  earlier  with  the  labor  of  a  daughter  tioned  by  the  regency.  This  legislative  body 
in  the  household  and  the  field.  The  Servians  discussed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  adopt^ 
have  much  degenerated  in  forty  years,  passed  in  August.  It  proclaims  equality  of  all  citirens 
under  a  political  guarantee  which  inspires  reck-  before  the  law,  the  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
lessness ;  in  some  districts,  the  debasement,  sponsibility,  liberty  of  the  press,  indep^idence 
both  moral  and  physieal,  is  visible  in  the  looks  of  the  judges,  and  autonomy  of  the  commnni- 
of  the  people.  Their  martial  and  independent  ties.  The  Prince  and  the  Sknptschina  consti- 
spirit  still  exists  to  a  great  extent ;  but  it  may  tute  together  the  legislative  power,  The  dep- 
be  doubted  if  Servia  could  now  muster  the  utics  are  chosen  every  three  years.  The  Sen- 
number  of  fighting-men  she  did  during  the  war  ate  continues  as  a  consultative  body.  The 
of  independence.  The  proportion  of  town  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
population  was  but  86,841  at  the  census  of  dynasty  Obrenowitsch. 

1869.  It  is  a  nation  of  herdsmen.  Society  TYNDALL  ON  HAZE  AND  DUST.  One 
furnishes  few  of  the  elements  of  a  town-life,  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  one  of 
there  being  no  manufactures,  little  traflSo,  and  the  most  prolific  discoveries  of  modem  science, 
trades  in  their  infancy.  One  of  the  chief  aims  was  announced  and  described  by  Prof.  Tyn- 
of  the  Government  has  been,  for  some  time  dall  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the 
past,  a  municipal  reform,  which,  with  a  view  Royal  Institution,  London,  briefly  noticed  in 
chiefly  to  military  organization,  will  have  a  cen-  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  The  subject  of  the 
tralizing  effect,  withdrawing  the  inhabitants  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
from  the  forests  and  mountains,  in  which,  as  very  beautiful  experiments  or  demonstrations, 
retreats  from  tyranny,  there  was  a  tendency  was  the  very  familiar  one  of  "  Dust  and  Dis- 
to  gathe^  or  disperse  in  former  times.  Pigs  ease,"  and  its  object  was  to  show  tbe  proba- 
are  the  great  product  of  the  nation ;  about  bility  of  an  intimate  connection  between  at- 
200,000  are  exported  every  year  to  Hungary,  mospheric  dust  and  epidemic  diseases.  Every- 
but  it  is  a  precarious  trade.  The  breed  of  oxen  body  knows  that  whenever  a  direct  ray  of 
and  sheep  requires  much  improvement.  The  sunshine  crosses  a  shaded  room  its  direction 
amount  of  litigation  about  land  is  enormous ;  is  made  manifest  by  a  line  of  apparent  vapor, 
but  gradually,  through  the  operation  of  mort-  Looking  at  this  vapor,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
gages  and  then  sales  of  the  land,  the  class  of  innumerable  particles  of  dust,  which  float  in 
squatters  is  giving  place  to  that  of  day  labor-  the  atmosphere,  and,  catching  and  reflecting 
ers.  It  is  very  important  to  give  this  people  the  sunshine,  are  rendered  visible, 
a  taste  for  labor.  Such  is  their  inertness,  that  In  the  course  of  some  beautiful  experiments 
their  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  and  on  the  decomposition  of  vapors  by  light,  Dr. 
repaired  for  them  by  itinerant  masons  and  car-  Tyndall  found  it  to  be  essential  that  be  should 
penters  from  Macedonia  and  Albania,  about  get  rid  of  this  floating  dust.  He  strained  the 
6,000  of  whom  pass  and  repass  the  frontier  air  through  a  tube  filled  with  bits  of  glass 
every  year,  levymg  a  heavy  self-imposed  tax  wetted  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
(for  their,  savings  are  computed  at  £50,000  a  through  another  tube  filled  with  bits  of  mar- 
year)  on  a  poor  but  indolent  population.  The  ble  wetted  with  caustic  potash ;  he  even  made 
foreign  trade  appears  to  be  almost  stationary,  it  bubble  through  the  liquid  acid  and  potash 
little  more  than  about  £500,000  on  each  side ;  solution,  but  still  the  dust  particles  remained 
the  exports  higher  than  the  imports.  The  re-  in  it.  He  tried  various  other  ways  of  strain- 
sources  of  the  people  have  been  taxed  by  mili-  ing  out  this  dust,  but  none  of  them  succeeded, 
tary  preparations  and  armaments,  interfering  At  length  he  passed  the  air  on  its  way  to  the 
with  and  discouraging  industry.  The  immi-  tube  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  at 
gration  has  consisted  chiefly  of  Turkish  and  once  every  particle  of  dust  disappeard.  It 
Austrian  refugees  and  outcasts.  The  principal  was,  therefore,  organic  matter,  and  tlie  flame 
inducement   to   European   settlers   generally  had  burned  it. 

would  be  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  the  Passing  the  air  a  little  more  quickly  over 
soil;  but  they  would  have  to  provide  themselves  the  flame,  a  fine  blue  cloud  appeared  in  the 
with  labor ;  they  would  find  markets  not  easily  tube — the  smoke  of  the  dust-particles.  The 
accessible,  and  they  could  only  hold  in  their  organic  and  combustible  nature  of  these  par- 
own  right  as  naturalized  Servians.  ticles  was  a  discovery,  for  they  had  hitherto 
The  session  of  the  Skuptschina  (Legislative  been  taken  to  be  inorganic  and  incombustible. 
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Air  was  tlien  passed  througli  a  tube  which  focus  of  the  electric  beam  and  inhale  the  dirt 
contained  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze;  and  it  was  revealed  tbere.  Yet  we  are  inhiding  it  every 
found  that,  when  the  platinum  was  cold,  the  moment,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so  small  a 
dnst-particles  all  passed  through  with  the  air,  portion  of  it  should  be  iiyurious  to  health, 
but,  when  it  was  made  red-hot,  the  dust-par-  What  is  the  portion  of  this  ever-present  and 
tides  were  all  consumed.  In  this  case,  too,  all-pervading  dust  which  is  injurious  to  life? 
when  the  air  was  forced  quickly  through,  a  Now,  it  was  long  believed  that  epidemic  dis- 
fine  blue  cloud  of  smoke  appeared,  just  as  in  eases  were  propagated  by  malaria,  which  con- 
the  experiment  with  the  spirit-lamp.  An  at-  sisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  motor- 
tempt  was  then  made  to  Dum  the  dust-par-  decay ;  that,  when  such  matter  wa3  taken  into 
tides  by  the  concentrated  rays  of  a  convergent  the  body  through  the  lungs  or  the  skin,  it  had 
mirror,  but  it  failed ;  the  particles  flitted  too  the  power  of  spreading  in  it  a  similar  decay — 
quickly  through  the  focus  of  the  burning  ray  yeast  was  a  case  in  point.  Why  should  not  a 
to  be  consumed  by  it.  bit  of  malarious  matter  operate  in  the  body  as 

The  next  experiment  was  to  put  the  flame  a  little  leaven,   leavening  the  whole  lump? 

of  a  spirit-lamp  in  the  ray  of  light  which  was  But,  in  1836,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered 

revealing  the  floating  dust.   At  once  the  flame  the    yeast-plant,  which,   when    placed  in  a 

was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  dark-  proper  medium,  grows  and  spreads,  an4  pro- 

ncss,  resembling  intensely-black  smoke.    On  duces  what  we  call  fermentation.    In  the  next 

lowering  the  flame  beneath  the  beam  of  light,  year  Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  plant 

the  same  dark  masses  were  seen  wreathing  independently.    He  also  proved,  that  when  a 

upward.     "  They  were,   at  times,"  said  Dr.  decoction  of  meat  is  eflfectually  excluded  from 

Tyndall,   "blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke  common  air,   and    supplied  solely    with  air 

that  I  have  seen  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a  which  has  been  raised  to  high  temperature,  it 

steamer,  and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  never  putrefies.     Putrefaction,  therefore,  he 

so  perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practiced  oh-  said,  came  from  the  air,  and  could  be  destroyed 

server  to  conclude  that  the  apparently  pure  by  a  suflBciently  high  temperature.   Helmholtz 

flame  of  the  alcohol  required  but  a  beam  of  and  Ure  repeated  and  confirmed  his  experi- 

sufficient  intensity  to  reveal  its  clouds  of  lib-  ments ;  but  the  high  authority  of  6ay-Lussac, 

crated  carbon."    But,  when  a  red-hot  poker  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  oxygen,  drove 

was  placed  under  the  beam,  the  same  black  chemists  back  on  the  old  notion.    That  notion 

wreaths  came  floating  through.    A  hydrogen  was  flnally  exploded  by  Pasteur,  who  proved 

flame  was  next  put  under  it,  and  the  whtrhng  that  ferments  are  organized  beings  which  find 

masses  of  darkness  wreathed  upward  more  in  what  we  call  ferments  their  necessary  food, 
copiously  than   ever.     The   blackness   was,  •      Side  by  side  with  these  discoveries  grew  up 

therefore,  nothing  but  air  from  which  all  dast-  the  germ-theory  of  epidemic  disease.   Kircher 

particles  had  been  burned  out,  and  which,  expressed  the  idea,  and  Linnaeus  favored  it, 

consequently,  contained  nothing  to  catch  the  that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to  germs  which, 

light  and  reflect  it  to  the  eye,  as  the  dust-par-  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the  body 

tides  do.  and  produce  disease  by  the  development  of 

Here,  however,  a  diflBculty  came  in.  The  parasitic  life.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  favored 
same  effect  was  produced  by  a  copper  ball  not  this  theory,  which  derives  its  strength  from 
hot  enough  to  bum  the  dust,  and  by  a  flask  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  phenomena 
filled  with  hot  water.  In  this  case  it  was  of  contagious  disease  and  those  of  life.  As  an 
found  that  the  air  was  rarefied  with  the  acorn  planted  in  the  soil  gives  birth  to  an  oak 
warmth,  and,  as  the  dust-particles  were  not  which  produces  a  whole  crop  of  acorns,  each 
heated  to  the  same  extent,  it  dropped  them  of  which  has  power  to  reproduce  its  parent 
and  floated  upward  without  them.  Other  tree,  and  thus,  from  a  single  seed,  a  whole 
gases,  even  common  coal-gas,  careftilly  pre-  forest  may  spring,  so  a  germ  of  disease,  planted 
pared  so  as  to  exclude  the  dust-particles,  have  in  the  human  body,  grows  and  shakes  abroad 
the  same  black  appearance  when  they  cross  a  new  germs,  which,  meeting  in  other  human 
ray,  which  the  dust-laden  air  renders  visible,  bodies  with  their  proper  food  and  tempera- 
and  if  coal-gas  or  hydrogen  be  let  into  the  top  ture,  finally  take  possession  of  whole  popula- 
part  of  a  glass  shade,  which  has  been  placed  tions.  Thus,  Asiatic  cholera,  beginning  in  a 
in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  of  the  electric  light,  small  way  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  spread 
the  line  between  the  dust -laden  air  and  the  gas  itself,  in  seventeen  years,  over  nearly  the 
is  rendered  visible — where  the  air  is,  the  shade  whole  habitable  world, 
will  seem  full  of  the  illuminated  particles;  An  infinitesimal  speck  of  small-pox  virus 
where  the  gas  is,  it  will  appear  absolutely  will  develop  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  charged 
empty.  **  The  air  of  London  rooms  is  filled  with  the  original  poison.  The  reappearance 
with  this  organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  of  this  scourge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dread- 
air  free  from  its  pollution.  It  only  needs  a  nou^t,  at  Greenwich,  so  ably  reported  on  by 
suflBciently  powerful  beam  to  make  the  air  Dr.^udd  and  Mr.  Busk,  is  explained  by  the 
appear  as  a  semi-solid  rather  than  a  gas."  theory  which  ascribes  it  to  the  lingering  of 

Nobody  could,  in  the  first  instance,  without  germs  about  the  infected  place.      Surgeons 

repugnance,  place  the  mouth  at  the  illuminated  have  long  known  the  danger  of  admitting  air 
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to  an  open  abscess,  and  abscesses  are  always  coarse  of  the  breath,  and,  bj  il )  tl<t^^ 
opened  by  an  instrument  which  carefully  ex-  have  completed  your  expiration,  the  e-..^  •  • 
eludes  the  air  from  contact  with  the  wound,  air  cuts  a  sharp  black  line  through  the  motes 
The  instrument  should,  of  course,  be  scrupu-  in  the  sunbeam.  The  air  has  left  its  dirt  in 
lously  clean ;  but  it  can  be  made  perfectly  the  lungs,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  expired 
clean  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust  only  by  being  breath  are  free  from  floating  dust^  But  empty 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear.  This  is  the  lungs  as  far  a&  possible,  and  then  inhale  a 
not  done,  and  therefore  inflammation  often  deep  breath  through  a  handful  of  cottoa-woo], 
sets  in  after  the  flrst  operation ;  rapid  putre-  and,  on  expiring  the  air  the  same  way,  it  cnt^ 
faction  accompanies  it,  and  the  pus,  which  at  a  black  line  through  the  sunbeam  at  once, 
first  showed  no  traces  of  animal  life,  is  now  Place  the  tube  below  the  beam  and  blow  up- 
found  to  be  full  of  active  little  organisms  w^ard,  and  the  air  rises  through  the  dancing 
called  vibrios.  Prof.  Lister,  from  whose  particles  like  black  smoke,  just  as  it  did  from 
letter  this  fact  is  derived,  contends  that  this  the  heated  surfaces  on  which  the  dust  was 
astounding  development  of  animal  life  is  due  burned.  The  cotton-wool  haa  completely  in- 
to the  entry  of  germs  into  the  abscess  during  tercepted  the  floating  matter  on  its  way  to 
the  flrst  operation,  and  their  subsequent  de-  the  lungs,  and,  as  no  dust  was  inhaled^  none 
velopment'  by  favorable  circumstances.  Hay  is  exhaled, 
fever  is  another  case  in  point.  Here,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  an  instinc- 

The  celebrated  physiologist  Helmholtz  suf-  tive  habit  of  medical  men.  In  a  contagious 
fers  from  the  20th  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  atmosphere  the  physician  puts  his  handker- 
from  a  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-passages,  and  chief  to  his  mouth,  and  inhales  through  it ;  in 
he  has  found  that,  during  this  period,  and  at  bo  doing  he  keeps  back  the  floating  germs.  If 
no  other,  his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled  by  the  poison  were  a  gas,  it  could  not  thus  be  in- 
these  vibrios.  They  nestle  in  the  cavities  of  tercepted.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  repeated  Dr.  Tyn- 
the  nose,  and  a  sneeze  is  necessary  to  dislodge  dalPs  experiment  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
them.  These  are  uncomfortable  statements,  with  a  similar  but  less-marked  result.  Cotton- 
but,  if  tbe  germ-theory  is  found  to  be  true,  it  wool  is,  in  fact,  the  best  and  surest  filter,  and 
will  give  definiteness  to  our  efforts  to  stamp  a  physician  who  wants  to  hold  back  from  the 
out  disease :  and  it  is  only  by  some  definite  lungs  of  his  patient,  or  from  his  own  lunga,  the 
efforts  under  its  guidance  that  its  truth  or  germs  by  which  contagious  disease  is  said  to 
falsehood  can  be  established.  Dr.  Tyndall  be  propagated,  will  employ  a  cotton-wool  respi- 
drew  certain  practical  conclusions  from  the  rator.  ^'After  the  revelations  of  this  evening/^ 
survey  of  these  two  classes  of  facts.  The  dust  concluded  Dr.  Tyndall,  "  such  respirators  mnst^ 
cannot  be  blown  away  by  ordinary  bellows,  I  think,  come  into  general  use  as  a  defence 
since  the  air  they  send  out  is  equally  full  of  against  contagion.  In  the  crowded  dwellings 
the  particles.  But  fill  the  nozzle  with  cotton-  of  the  London  poor,  where  the  Elation  of  the 
wool,  not  too  tightly  pressed,  and  the  air  is  sick  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  the  noxious 
filtered,  and,  being  then  blown  across  the  beam  air  around  the  patient  may,  by  this  simple 
of  light,  forms  a  clean  band  of  darkness,  like  means,  be  restored  to  practical  purity.  Thus 
the  air  from  the  spirit-lamp,  or  from  the  heated  filtered,  the  attendants  may  breathe  the  air  un- 
platinum  wire.  This  was  the  filter  Schroeder  harmed.  In  all  probability,  the  protection  of 
used  in  his  experiments  on  spontaneous  gener-  the  lungs  will  be  the  protection  of  the  en  tiro 
ation ;  it  was  also  turned  to  account  in  the  ex-  system.  For  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
oellent  researches  of  Pasteur.  Since  1868,  Pro£  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the  air-passages,  and 
Tyndall  has  constantly  employed  it  himself.  which,  at  their  leisure,  can  work  their  way 

The  most  interesting  of  all  illustrations  of  across  the  mucous  membrane,  are  those  which 
this  filtering  process  is  furnished  by  the  human  sow  in  the  body  epidemic  diseases.  If  this  be 
breath.  Fill  the  lungs  with  ordinary  air,  and  so,  then  disease  can  certdnly  be  warded  off  by 
breathe  through  a  warm  tube — warmed  to  pre-  filters  of  cotton-wool.  I  should  be  most  will- 
vent  the  condensation  of  the  watery  particles  ing  to  test  their  efficacy  in  my  own  pcri^on ; 
— across  the  beam  of  light  which  is  revealing  and  time  will  decide  whether,  in  lung-disease, 
the  dust-particles  in  the  air.  The  particles  also,  the  woollen  respirator  cannot  abate  irrit^- 
move  with  the  moving  air,  but  the  current  tion,  if  not  arrest  decay.  By  its  means,  so  far 
from  the  lungs  shows,  at  first,  as  many  particles  as  the  germs  are  concerned,  the  air  of  the 
as  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  Gradually,  how*  highest  Alps  may  be  brought  into  the  cham- 
ever,  the  dust-particles  clear  away  from  the  her  of  the  m valid. 

• 

U 

UNDERGROUND  TEMPERATURE.    The  on  his  experiments  at  Hampstead.    A  well 

temperature  inside  the  earth  has  often  been  a  was  sunk  there  many  years  ago  into  the  ch^k 

matter  of  speculation.    Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  the  to  the  depth  of  between  500  ft.  and  600  ft.  for 

well-known  authority  on  rain  and  rain-fall,  has  tbe  water-supply,  and  the  demand  exceeding 

been  investigating  the  subject.    He  has  carried  the  supply,  an  Artesian  boro  was  made  through 
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the  centre  of  the  well  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  ber  20th.    Artemas  Carter,  of  Chicago,  waa 

of  a  mile,  in  expectation  of  finding  water  in  chosen  president  for  the  coming   year.     A 

abundance   in   tlie    lower    greensand.      The  prominent  feature  of  the    session    was    the 

Waterworks  Company,  1858,  reached  the  depth  almost  unanimous  determination  to  unify  the 

of  1,302  ft.,  sunk  nearly  £8,000  in  two  years,  action  of  the  denomination, 

found  no  lower  greensand,  unfortunately,  no  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are,  ac- 

water,   and    became'  ruined.      The  property  cording  to  the  "English  Unitarian  Al7nan€te,Sd5 

passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Unitarian  places  of  worship  (against  882  in  the 

Kiver  Company,  who  accorded  to  Mr.  Symons  previous  year),  and  811  ministers,  of  whom 

the  permission  he  sought  to  conduct  a  series  274  are  settled.    The  Almunao  also  mentions 

of  thermometrio   experiments    on  the  aban-  the  names  of  15  Unitarian  societies  and  asso- 

doned  site.    Mr.  Symons  erected  a  hut  over  ciations,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 

the  well,  and  fitted  up  a  little  observing-house.  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  es- 

At  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Dundee  tablished  in  1825.    The  number  of  Unitarian 

a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  periodicals  is  seven,  of  which  one  is  published 

temperature  of  the  earth  at  great  depths.    Mr.  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Symons  is  a  member  of  that  committee,  also  The  Unitarians  in  Hungary*  number  106 

Sir  W.  Thompson,  who  moved  for  its  appoint-  congregations,  with  50,000  worshippers.    The 

ment.    Upon  the  solution  hang  certain  matters  congregations  are  under  the  care  of  a  bishop, 

of  contention  between  Sir  William  and  Prof,  J.  Kriza,  who  resides  at  Clausenburg. 

Huxley,   as   to  how   far  underground    tem-  The  following  letter  from  the  Unitarians  in 

perature  may  be  made  to  test  the  age  of  the  Hungary  was  submitted,  and  was  recommend- 

world.  -  Mr.  Symons^s  experiments  are  not  yet  ed  for  publication,  along  with  the  proceedings 

concluded.    The  results  so  far  he  regards  as  of  this  meeting : 

decisive.    He  has  made  gradual  observations  jrrxm  tk6  Ckmeittory  qf  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  to  the 

down  to  a  depth  of  1,100  ft.,  and  has  ascer-  Unitarian  ChritUans  qf  the  united  states  qf  Ameriea, 

tained  that  the  temperature  there  is  20*»  higher  .  ^^"^g*  '**  ^fnericanUnitaHan  AMoetaOon, 

than  aboveground :  that  is  to'say,  the  thermom-  Ke^^l^^A^lS^^coSm^^^^ 

eter  showed  70  ,  whereas  the  mean  tempera-  letter  which  he  had  some  davs  ago  the  j^leasure  of 

tnre  of  London  is  50^.     If  this  rate  of  increase  receiving  from  the  secretory  of  your  AssociatioD,  and 

continues,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  ^  having  read  it  we  found  a  great  delight  in  beinflr 

would  be  the  case,  boiling-point  (212**)  would  ponvinceTl  and  assured  of  your  cordial  sympathy  anH 

V            -Lii-     1.         •!         T    1    iif  J               Aj.  mterest  m  US  and  m  our  common  faith, 

be  reached  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down.     At  your  secretary  relates  us  in  this  letter  that,  on  the 

present,  however,  Mr.  Symons  is  at  a  stand-  one   hand,   a  letter  from   our   friend,  the  Eev. 

still ;  he  has  literally  stuck  in  the  mud.     About  Dominik  cimen,  convinced  you  that  German  tracts 

200  ft.  of  blue-black  deposit  has  accumulated  would  not  well  answer  the  purpose  here:  ^d  that, 

at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  into  this  the  L^hSv^iSj^ou'^w^^^^^ 

thermometers  cannot  penetrate.                            •  garian~therefore  your  Association  ofiers  to  our  Con- 

UNITAKIANS.   The  Tear-booh  of  the  Uni-  sistory  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  order 

tarian  Congregational  Churches  for  1870  gives  to  cause  to  be  translated  and  printed  a  selection 

lists  of  834  societies  in    the  United  States  *~°It^u^  writmgs  of  the  most  celebrated  Ameri- 

/„««;«-*  Qir  :^  fT,^  ^•^o^^i,,.,  ^«>««^   ««ri  qqa  can  Unitarian  authors  as  would  best  answer  out  pur- 

(agamst  816  m  the  precedmg  year),  and  896  ^^^    He  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  you  were 

ministers,  of  whom,  however,  a  large  number  ready  to  send  us  the  money  as  soon  as  you  hear  from 

(157)  are  not  settled.    In  1869,  five  periodicals  us. 

were  published  by  the  denomination :    tWo  0\a  Consistoir  accepts  this  offer  with  the  greatest 
monthlies  (Old  and  Kew\  established  in  Janu-  V^^^^^.  «nd  takes  it  as  a  token  of  your  love  m  our 
io»rrt  ^  *^    T*  vlv     ^    .  t.       i,     vci^i*  common  cause,  the  Umtanan  Christianity,  and  of 
ary,  1870,  with  which  the  Chrutian  Examiner  your  sympathy  and  interest  in  us. 
and  the  Monthly  Journal  were  consolidated,  We  confess  that  now,  when  the  mizids  of  men  in 
and  the  Monthly  Heligious  Magaaine^   semi-  our  own  country  are  more  and  more  directed  to  re- 
monthly  Sunday -School  Gazette,   two  week-  ^"^^  matters,  so  that  people  of  different  denomi- 
i;«-  +!,«   rrk^ia*i»^    T>^»x^*^^   -D^Jf^^    ««/i  +1./^  nations,  from  every  quarter,  make  mquines  about 
r  .!'  *^?   ChTutian  Beguter,  ^os\^n,  and  the  ^ur  rolfgious  writhis  and  piblications,  nay,  in  fact, 
ii&drat  CArwiiaw,  New  York.                 ^      ^  freely  declare  their  love  toward  Unitarianism,  and  wo 
The  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  have  good  prospects  that  in  a  short  time  Unitarian 
Churches  meets  biennially.      The  third  con-  congregations  will  be  formed  in  Hungary  itself— now, 

ference  was  held  in  1868,  and  the  fourth  will  ^"^^F  ^uch  aspects,  your  kind  offer  seems  to  our 

i^xcuvo  w««  lAcxvA  XXX  x«u*j,  axx«.  vtx^  xv/uxbxx  wixx  Consistory  to  be  the  best  Chnstmas-present ;  fortius 

meet  in  lo7U.  ^ill  enable  us  to  excite  at  this  time  a  greater  interest 

The  number  of  Unitarian  associations  was  toward  Unitarianism,  and  to  make   an  important 

increased  in  1869  by  the  establishment  of  the  turning  in  the  views  of  our  countrymen  by  the  ijub- 

Westem  Illinois  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  location  of  the  writings  of  such  eminent  American 

^4.i»^«  r«i,«:«*;««  ni.«««i.^«  ^v:»i^  «►««  ^.»««4.rwi  Umtanans  as  Dr.  Channing,  whose  single  sermons, 

other  Chnsti^  Churches,  which  waa  organized  ^^^   pubUshed,  havTcoSVinced  many  individuals 

at  Sheffield  111.,  January  28,   1869;  and  the  of  the  truthfulness  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

Liberal  Christian  Conference  of  Michigan,  or-  "We,  dear  brethren,  will^  as  soon  as  the  money  you 

ganized  at  Kalamazoo,  November  3,  1869.  b?  kindly  offered  in  the  aid  of  our  common  cause  ar 

The  Conference  of  the  Western  Unitarian  nves,  commence  the  publication  of  the  writings  of 

Churches  held  its  sixteenth  annual  session  at  .  ^^^  j^,,„  BtaUstlcs,  ete  Amemcan  Axkual  Ctclop^- 

Qumcy,  111.,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Octo-  dia  for  1868. 
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your  most  colebratod  Unitariliiis,  the  more  because  whole  field,   as  In  the  Methodist   Episcopal 

we  have  some  pfthemah-eadjr  in  translation.  It  will  Church,  but    it  failed.      Superintendeats  of 

inve  us  great  pleasure  to  send  in  time,  to  your  Associ-  a„«n«„'  „i.^^i«  ^«««  «^/,«;«i^  4-^  i^«  o.i.^»-j 

ation,  copies  of  our  publication.    We  wiU  even  not  Sunday-schools  were  required  to  be  selected 

nefflect  to  send  you  a  statement  of  in  what  measure  from  members  of  the  churcn,  and  to  be  made 

and  to  what  purpose  your  offer  was  applied.  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conferences,  exoep: 

At  last  we  are  glad  to  express  that,  as,  up  to  this  when  suitable  persons  cannot  be  obtained  from 

time,  we  have  gamed  a  sreat  spiritual  enjoyment  from  ^j^    members.     Steps  were  taken  look- 

the  books  you  so  kindly  sent  tons,  we  shall  after-  ;«"v"e  •*  «         jt  i-        r^    b-uv     it     *•*  *   / 

ward,  too,  be  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  le-  ^^S  to  the  foundation  of  a  Biblical  Institute  for 

ceiving  some  of  your  tracts  from  time  to  time.  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  mmibtrr. 

Accept,  dear  orethren,  our  best  thanks  for  your  The  growth  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  interesii, 

very  kind  offers,  m  the  name  of  UnitarianUm.  And,  j^^d  been  very  rapid  since  the  preceding  Gcn- 

TXliiolI^r^^^^^^^  eral  Conference.  "^                            ^ 

Your  brethren  in  Christ,  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  sustains 

ALEXIUS  NAGY  DE  EAL,  177  home  missions,  95  frontier  missions,  and 

Bupremus  Curator,  Consiatorii  a  parte  seculari  pnuses.  one  foreign  mission.     There  were  paid,  doriii;; 

o       •  *    J      t:.   1    •        "1?^,^?^^  KRIZA,  ^^    f                 ending  May,  1869,  $188,638.4« 

SupormtendensEcclesiarumUmtanaruminHungana.  ;       ,         ^«»^o  v«  "*o^^''»          »/'       • 

MOSES  PAP,  Qeneralis  Notarius.  ^r  ^ome  missions;    $81,800.53   for    frontier 

Cljjjbkkbvro,  th4  2Zd of  December,  1869.  missions;  and  $6,183.45  for  foreign  mission?. 

Id  India,  the  Unitarians  have  missions  at  The  receipts  of  the  mission  fund  for  1868  were 

Calcutta,  Salem,  Secunderabad,  and  Madras,  $U,079,92.    One  hundred  rfnd  seventy-seven 

with  schools  at  the  three  first-named  places,  missionaries  were  employed  in  the  home  work. 

In  Australia  there  are  Unitarian  associatious  ninety-three  in  the  frontier  work,  and  three  on 

at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  ^^o  foreign  work.    The  foreign  mission,  which 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  The  Fifteenth  is  at  Shengay,  Africa,  has  made  but  little  prog- 
Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the  United  '®ss,  on  account  of  the  sickuess  of  the  laborers. 
Brethren  in  Christ  met  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  the  The  chief  missionary,  the  Rev.  O.  Hadley,  re- 
20th  of  May.  A  proposition  to  abrogate  the  turned  to  the  United  States  and  died.  The 
rule  against  secret  societies  was  the  subject  of  Missionary  Visitor  has  a  circulation  of  14,i>30 
a  debate  of  considerable  length.  The  foUow-  copies.  «  ,  , 
ing  rule  was  adopted  on  tlie  subject  by  a  vote  UNITED  STATES.  The  fifteenth  amend- 
of  71  to  26.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from  ^^^^  ^^  *h«  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  old  rule :  which  provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 

We  beUeve'that  secret  societies  are  evQ  in  their  ^^'f  d  States  to  vote  flhall  not  be  denied  or 

nature  and  tendency  (a  secret  society  is  one  whose  ftbnagea   by  any  btate,  was  introaucea  ana 

initiatory  ceremony  is  a  secret) ;  and  any  member  or  passed  by  Congress  during  the  session  which 

preacher  of  our  Church,  who  shall  be  found  connect-  closed  on  March  4, 1869  (see  Co^osEsa,  Untkd 

fsildrse'SlSd^eStior^^^^  S^"').   It  was  then  submitted  to  the  Stat^ 

lay  member,  he  shaU  bo  so  admonished  by  the  ^^  ratified  by  a  large  number  previous  to  the 

preacher  in  charge ;  if  a  preacher  or  ezhorter.  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  there  were  not,  however,  the 

presiding  elder ;  if  a  presiding  elder,  by  the  bishop ;  three-fourths  required  by  the  Constitation. 

If  a  bishop,  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the  distrirt  in  The    Administration   of  Andrew    Johnson 

;t^n'^  ^"cXr^itrit  JL"o"ntof  ^^SS  closed  on  the  4th  of  March^and  the  ex-Pr^- 

six  months  after  it  is  given,  his  name  shall  be  erased  dent  went  to  Tennessee.     There  he  became  a 

from  the  record,  and  he  bo  no  longer  considered  a  candidate  before  the  Legislature  of  the  StAte 

member  of  our  Church.    Provided,  further,  that,  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  failed 

should  the  accused  deny  said  connection,  the  case  ^f        election  by  two  votes.    The  members  of 

Bhall  be  tned  according  to  sections  nineteen  and  Y.  >r  v-     *  w      it  a          V  a  *"^  "■^"*^:^ 

twenty  of  Discipline,  respectively.  ^^  Cabinet,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

nn.     r  n      •       -.      *!.                 •         r  xv  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 

The  foUowmg  was  the  expression  of  the  jj.  Schofleld,  Secretary  of  War,  Hugh  McCol- 

Conference  on  the  subject  of  lay  representa-  j^^^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  OrviUe  E 

^^^ '  Browning,  Secretary  of  tJie  Interior,  William 

I^hed,  That  while  we  do  not  consider  lay  repre-  m.  Evarts,  Attomey-GenerAl,  and  Alexander 

T^^^  ir^^^^^T^^^'TtZIUll  ^  Rand4  PostmasWOener'al,  resigned  their 

funeral  desire  expressed  in  favor  of  lay  representa-  offices  at  the  same  time. 

tion,  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  at  present  to  take  After  the  canvass  of  the  votes  of  the  States 

action  in  regard  to  it.  for  President  by  Congress,  Senator  Morton^  of 

The  law  prohibiting   the  introduction  of  Indiana,  and  Representatives  Pruyn,  of  Xev 

choirs  and   instruments  of  music   into   the  York,  and  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  were  appointed  a 

churches  was  so  modified  as  to  be  a  rule  of  committea^  to  present  to  General  Grant  the 

advice.  certificate  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 

A  rule  was^  adopted  which  prohibits  bishops  United  States.     In  discharge  of  this  duty,  Sen- 

from  remaining  more  than  four  consecutive  ator  Morton  addressed  the  President-elect  at 

years  in  the  same  district.   An  efifbrt  was  made  his  ofiSce  as  General  of  the  Army,  announcing 

to  abolish  the  district  system  of  the  Episco-  that  with  his  companions  they  were  the  com- 

pacy  by  a  rule  allowing  the  bishops  to  make  mittee  appointed  by  Congress  to  present  him 

a  division  of  their  work  annually  over  the  with  his  commission  as  President  of  the  United 
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States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  public  declaration  of  this  to  the  committee,  so 
of  March  next,  and  in  a  few  remarks  assured  that  my  intentions  may  be  known." 
the  General  that  the  great  racgority  of  his  Mr.  Pruyn,  of  the  House  Committee,  then 
countrymen  hailed  his  election  with  delight,  addressed  General  Grant  as  follows : 
while  even  those  who  did  not  support  him  at  in  the  great  principles  which  you  have  marked  out 
the  polls  entertained  for  him  the  highest  con-  for  the  conduct  of  your  Administration  you  will  have 
fidence  and  respect.     "  The  friends  of  liberty  the  political  support  of  those  with  whom  I  am  as- 
throughont  the  world,"  continued  Morton,  "  re-  «o«"»t®<*»  ««*y  ^  ^  ^i^  yo"- 
joice  at  your  election,  and  all  believe  that  you  The  members  of  the  staff  of  General  Grant 
will  bring  to  the  performance  of  "your  duty  were  present,  about  twenty  gentlemen  alto- 
unalloyed  patriotism,  inflexible  integrity,  great  gether,   including   the    committee    and   staff 
powers  of  intellect,  and  all  the  high  qualities  officers. 

that  enabled  you  to  achieve  such  distinguished  The  committee  subsequently  waited  upon 

success  in  another  sphere  of  duty.  They  cherish  Mr.  Colfax,  who,  in  response  to  the  notification 

full  faith  in  your  ability  and  virtues,  entertain  by  the  committee  of  hiis  election  as  Yice-Presi- 

the  highest  hopes  of  your  success,  and  that  dent  of  the  United  States,  said : 

during  your  Administration  the  work  of  re-  Gentlemen :  Please  convey  to  the  two  Houses  of 

construction  will  be  completed,  the  wounds  Congress  mv  acceptance  of  the  ofHce  to  which  I  have 

of  civil  war  healed,  and  that  our  country  will  ^^^  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 

♦«i-«.  «  «««r  ^y^«x«w4-«*A  {»   *^.^/»r^»a  Anyi   .v^rva  assuTe  thom  that  I  sliall  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of 

take  a  new  departure  m  progress  and  pros-  ^liis  mark  of  confidence  by  fidelity  to  prmciple  and 

penty."  duty. 

Generd  Grant  replied  to  Senator  Morton  as  j^^  inauguration,  as  usual,  took  place  on 

follows:  "I  compromise  the  committee  that  It  ^^^ch  4th;    (For  the  Inaugural  Address,  see 

will  be  my  endeavor  to  call  around  me  as  as-  PruLio  Documents.)    On  the  next  day  the 

sistants  such  men  only  as  I  think  will  carry  president  sent  to  the  Senate  the  following 

out  the  principles  which  you  have  said  the  ^ames  of  persons  whom  he  had  selected  as 

country  desires  to  be  successftil--economy,  re-  ^^ads  of  the  departments:  E.  B.  Washbume, 


hesitate  to  make  a  second  or  even  a  third  tnal,  e.  Borie,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  tlie 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  who  have  j^^^y  j^^^^  ^  Schofield,  of  Illinois,  Secretary 
the  confirming  power.  I  should  just  as  soon  ^f  ^^^  j  ^  j  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  Post- 
remove  one  of  my  own  appointees  as  the  ap-  master-General;  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Mas- 
pointee  of  my  predecessor.    It  would  make  no  aachusetts,  Attomey-General.    These  nomina- 

t^^^^' .  XX  XV  x  T  •  1 4.  1  *ioQ8  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
There  is  one  matter  that  I  might  properly  ^^^  Subsequently  objections  were  advanced  in 
speak  of  here,  and  that  i.s  the  selection  of  a  the  public  press  against  the  legality  of  the 
Cabinet  I  taye  always  felt  that  it  would  be  appointment  of  A.  T.  Stewart  as  Secretary  of 
rather  mdelicate  to  announce  or  even  consult  tj,e  Treasury.  An  act  of  Congress  of  1789  pro- 
with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  thought  of  myit-  y-^^^  ti^^t  no  person  should  hold  the  office  of 
^"J  .*?  positions  m  my  Cabinet  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  was  engaged  in 
ofticial  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  election  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  com- 
was  made,  although  I  presumed  there  was  no  j^^rce.  Mr.  Stewart  was  largely  engaged  in 
doubt  about  what  that  declaration  would  be.  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  thus  be- 
But,  after  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  ^ame  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  business, 
conclusion  that  there  18  not  a  man  in  the  or  to  decline  the  appointment.  While  the  sub- 
country  who  could  be  myited  to  a  place  m  the  j^^t  was  under  consideration,  the  President 
Cabinet  without  the  friends  of  some  other  g^^^  ^^  ^he  Senate  the  following  message : 
gentleman  making  the  effort  to  secure  the  .  WA8HiyG«>ir,  B.  C,  JTorcA  6, 1869. 
position  ;  not  that  there  would  be  any  objec-  2b  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee: 
tion  to  the  party  named,  but  that  there  would  Since  tho  nomination  and  oonflrmation  of  Alezan- 
be  others  whom  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  der  T.  Stewart  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
having  in  the  place,   I  can  say  that  much  from  Treasury,  I  find  that  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 

the  g?eat  number  of  requests  which  come  to  ?[der^7o7fotTC''4?tf ''^^^^  '  '  ""  ^"^ 
me,  in  writing  and  otherwise,  for  this  particu-        Sko.  8.  And  fti  U  further  enucted.  That  no  person 

lar  person,  or  that  one,  from  different  sets  and  appointed  to  any  office  instituted  b^  this  act  shall, 

delegations.     If  announced  in  advance,  efforts  directly  or  indirectly,  he  concerned  or  tntereeted  in  ear- 

would  be  made  to  change  my  determination;  rf^'%'^^^^''f^fJ!^.Z'^'!!S''^r^J^nh^^^ 

J  XI  jf  TV  X  xv  1  .  '  m  whole  or  m  part,  of  any  sei^vessel,  or  purchase  by 
and,  therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  himself,  or  another  in  trust  for  him,  any  pblic  lands 
not  to  announce  whom  I  am  going  to  invite  to  or  other  public  property,  or  be  conoemea  in  the  pur- 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  until  I  send  in  their  names  chase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  of  any  state 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.    If  I  say  any  or  of  the  United  8tot«8,  or  take  or  apply  to  hisown 

thing  to  them  about  it,  it  will  certainly  not  be  rinT-rbrnT^L^e'^sLidX^^^        ^e" 

more  .than  two  or  three  days  previous  to  send-  than  what  shall  be  allowed  by  law ;  and.  if  any  per- 

ing  in  their  names.     I  think  it  well  to  make  a  son  shall  offend  against  any  of  the  prohibitions  of 
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this  act,  he  shall  bo  deemed  (jruilty  of  a  high  mlsde-  yon  -will  have  my  earnest  efforts  to  sustain  yonr  Ad- 

meanor,  and  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  penalty  ministration  in  carrying  out  the  wise  and  Balotary 

of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  shall,  upon  convic-  measures  indicated  by  you  on  entering  upon  your 

tion,  be  removed  from  office,  and  forever  tnereaftcr  in-  offlc6.    Sincerely  your  friend, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States :  ALEXANDER  T.  STEWART. 

Provided^  That  if  any  other  person  than  a  publio  ^       ^  j  .         . 

prosecutor  shalLgive  information  of  any  such  offence,         The  declination  of  the  office  tendered  in  this 

upon  which  a  prosecution  and  conviction  shall  be  letter  was  accepted  by  the  President.     Sabsc- 

had,  one-half  of  said  penalty  of  three  thousand  dol-  q^jently  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  re- 

lars,  when  recovered,  shall  be  for  the  use  ot  the  pei^  „„^„4.  f^  „:i.v^««™.  !,:„  «.^««„««  ^f^u^  at\>     /  c.- 

son  giving  such  information.  ^^^8^  *o  withdraw  his  message  of  the  6th.   {^s 

In  view  of  these  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Congress,  U.  S.)  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned 

Stewart  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  was  filled  by  the  nomination  of  George  S. 

Senate^  I  would  ask  that  he  be  exempted,  by  joint  Boutwell,    of   Massachusetts.      At  the   same 

j;rrl'}fn'If«'!!f \^^^^  ^^L^"""^^  ""*'  ^  u^?'?>'rant  time  Mr.  Washburne  retired  from  the  office  of 

operations  01  tne  same.  U.  b.  trKADil.  f.        ,  ao^^i*         i.  -..^ 

'^  Secretary  of  State,    having   been  appointed 

After  the  message  had  been  read  in  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.     The  va- 

Senatd,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  at  once  rose  «ancy  thus  made  was  filled  by  the  appointment 

and  presented  a  bill,  in  effect  repealing  the  of  Hamilton  Fish,  of  Kew  York.    About  the 

section  quoted.   Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  same  time  General  Schofield  retired  from  the 

objected  to  its  present  consideration,  remark-  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  succeeded 

ing  that  it  was  a  matter  which  demanded  the  by  John  A.  Rawlins,  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Bawlins 

most  profound  consideration.    It  was  then  laid  died  on  September  6,  and  was  succeeded  as 

over.    As  no  further  action  was  taken,  on  the  Secretary  of  War  by  William  W.  Belknap,  of 

request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  Iowa.    Mr.  Borie  retired  from  the  office  of 

9th  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Presi-  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  was  succeeded  by 

dent :  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wasoinoton,  March  9, 18G9.  The  subject  of  reconstructing  the  Southern 
To  the  Prendent,  th  h*  h  h  f  d  b  States,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  political  con- 
youy\iomffio^aS5the^uninimou8confSSi^S^n,by  ^^^^  ^f  tjiein  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  of  myself  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  persons  designated  as  Joyal  by  the^  authorities 
Treasury,  I  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  our  at  Washington,  was  the  most  prominent  at  the 
control  compel  me  to  decline.  Could  the  difficulties  time  of  the  inauguration.  Virginia,  Missisnppi, 
presented  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1789,  which,  ^  ^  ^^  j^  j^  |  ^^  command 
m  orgamzmg  the  Department  of  the  Treasuir,  pro-  %r;  tJ;'  ^*^  "•'*"  "^*2,  j .  ^  . "  ^v"***-«***a 
hibit  the  Secretary  from  being  "  directly  or  indirectly  o^  ^^^,  military  officer  of  the  district,  supported 
concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  business  by  his  troops.  The  President,  as  early  as 
of  trade  or  commerce,"  be  overcome  by  any  reason-  April  7th,  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  then  in 
able  sacrifice  personal  to  myself.  I  would  willingly  session  (see  page  1 98),  ui'ging  that  body  to  re- 
make It.  I  would  promptly  transfer,  to  the  hands  of  „i.^„^  f^ Vi^^iV^.^^^-  l«i«f  ;rv«a  «,;*!,  +1,^  ir.»^^*^i 
gentlemen  in  whom  the  puke  have  felt  confidence,  s^^"^®  ^  **^®"^  proper  relations  wit^  the  Federal 
every  interest  in  the  gains  and  profits  that  could  pos-  Uovemment  the  btates  stul  exciuaea,  and  sag- 


proposed  and  sought,  by  the  execution  of  appropriate  "^»^"  "«^»f«^'"  "!**»* *^**«      -^«*             P    ci**v«  -»  m»« 

instruments,  to  accomplish  that  end ;  but  senous  dif-  ^^^^  suggestion.  Congress  passed  an  act,  whi6h 

ferences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  was  approved  on  April  10th,  providing  that  tho 

that  course  would  satisfv  the  requirements  of  the  law.  President  might,  at  such  time  as  he  deemed 

Although  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  this  appro-  ^est  for  the  public  interest,  submit  the  consti- 


economy,  honesty,  and  strict  frugality  in  the  admin-  ratification  or  rejection.     He  was  further  an- 

istration  of  the  Government,  and  lilt,  as  rapidly  as  thorized  to  submit,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  sep- 

practicable,  for  the  people,  the  great  burdens  of  taxa-  ^^^e  vote  of  the  people,  such  provisions  of  the 

tion,  debt,  and  extravagance,  restmg  upon  them ;  yet,  "  *•*  !•               p^v^/ic,  miui*  ^i  vtwivi»  v&  m%7 

the  tusiness  relations  of  my  firm,  ii  fts  oonnectioni  constitutions  as  he  might  deem  best     It  was 

with  others  largely  interested  in  their  continuance,  further  specified  that,  before  these  States  were 

are  such  that  the;^  cannot  be  severed  summarily ;  nor  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  their 

can  my  interest  in  it  be  whollv  and  absolutely  dis-  several  Legislatures,  when  legally  organized, 

posed  of  without  producing  fresh  embarrassment  and  -i^^,,!,!  -«+;p„  4.1,^  ^^^^^^^.y,  «■«*; ^i^    «,v:»i.  i*«3i 

toss  to  those  with*  whom  1  have  been  so  long  con-  ?*^"^^  ratify  the  fifteenth  article,  which  had 

nectcd.  hQGn  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 

I  cannot  consent  to  enter  upon  the  administration  Constitution.     A  stiU  further  stipulation  was 

of  laws  by  any  act  or  course  that  may  be  construed  made,  that  the  proceedings  in  either  of  the 

into  »  disregard  or  violatwn  of  b^^^^^^  three  States  should  not  be  deemed  final,  or 

fore,  I  reirret  that  the  plan  proposed  is  deemed  mad-    ^^^     . ^        ^.^       .       . .       .,      ^^^    '  , ., 

equite  to  relieve  me  ^rom^legal,  and,  as  it  seems  to  operate  as  a  complete  restoration  thereof,  until 

me,  technical  disabilities,  I  yield  to  the  better  judg-  their  action  respectively  should  be  approveil 

mont  of  others,  rather  tmin  seem  to  be  willing  to  ao-  by  Congress.  The  President  accordingly  issued 

cent  the  position  in  diarespect  of  law.  his  proclamations  designating  the  day  for  a 

^hlTir^Z^^^l.'^'X^:^:^^'^  ^'^'^  T  »^--f  nr.'-d  for  SUte  offic.« 

you,  Mr.  President,  my  thanks  for  the  honor  done  ^^  ^^C"  of  the  three  States  respectively.     Tho 

me  m  offering  this  high  position,  and  assure  you  that  elections  were  held,  tho  constitutions  ratified. 
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State  and  Federal  officers  elected,  and  the  Btitute  a  Christian  government,  form  a  more  perfect 
fifteenth  article,  above  mentioned,  ratified  in  imion,  eBtablish  justice,  et<i. 
Virginia.  The  work  advanced  no  farther  diir-  On  May  19th  the  President  issned  a  proclama- 
in^  the  year.  (For  det^ls  the  reader  is  re-  tion,  directing  that  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
ferred  to  Yibgikia,  Misbibbiffi,  and  Texas,  re-  tion  in  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  by 
spectively.)  the  day  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
The  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  of  labor  by  an  act  of  Congress.  This  act 
Federal  Constitution,  the  ratification  of  which  was  passed  in  June,  1868.  and  fixed  the  time, 
TV  as  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  restora-  constituting  a  day^s  work  of  laborers  in  the 
tion  of  these  States  to  the  Fnion,  was  brought  employment  of  the  United  States,  at  eight 
forward  by  Congress  at  its  session  during  the  hours.  A  question  was  raised  by  the  Secretary 
first  months  of  the  year.  It  was  adopted  as  of  the  Navy,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act  on 
a  joint  resolution  on  February  25th  {we  page  the  wages  to  be  paid.  The  Attorney-General 
171).  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  session  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  act  had  nothing 
Tvas  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  do  with  compensations  to  be  paid  to  work- 
and  the  arguments  and  objections  wiU  be  found  men  in  navy-yards.  The  rate  of  compensation 
ftilly  stated  under  the  title  Conobbbs,  in  the  was  left  to  be  determined  under  the  rule  pre- 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume.  The  object  scribed  in  the  statute  of  July  16,  1862.  This 
of  this  amendment  was  to  secure  the  right  and  provides  that  "  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
the  privilege  of  sufifrage  in  every  State  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  employes  in  navy-yards  shall 
Union  to  each  person  who  had  been  heretofore  conform,  as  nearly  as  consistent  with  the  pub- 
excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  lie  interests,  with  those  of  private  establish- 
condition  of  servitude.  This  was  intended  to  ments  in  the  immediate  vicinity.^^ 
give  a  free  ballot  to  all  persons  of  the  African  An  important  case  came  up  for  decision  be- 
race.  The  regulation  of  suffrage  in  a  State  had  fore  the  Supreme  Court,  which  involved  the 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of  its  Legisla-  question  of  '^the  status- of  the  State  of  Texos.^' 
tnre.  This  amendment  so  far  limits  that  con-  The  State  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
trol  as  to  forbid  that  it  should  be  withheld  as  tJie  complainant  in  a  bill  of  equity  relative  to 
from  any  one  on  account  of  race,  color,  etc.  certain  bonds  formerly  issned  to  the  State  by 
This  amendment  was  ratified  in  nearly  all  the  the  United  States.  An  objection  taken  by  the 
States  in  which  the  Republican  party  held  the  opposite  party  was,  that  the  recent  hostile  pro- 
ascendency,  and  whose  Legislatures  assembled  ceedings  in  the  State  had  disabled  her  from 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  number,  prosecuting  suits  in  the  national,  courts.  The 
however,  did  not  reach  twenty-eight,  which  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief- 
was  required  by  the  Constitution,  until  it  was  Justice  Chase,  and  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr. 
completed  by  Mississippi  and  Texas,  early  in  Justice  Grier.    The  Chief  Justice  said : 

the  ensuinc  year.  It  ig  needless  to  discuss  at  length  the  question 

Some  other  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con-  whether  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 

stitation  were  unoflicially  brought  before  the  Union,  for  any  cause  regarded  by  herself  as  sufficient. 

public  during  the  year.    A  sixteenth  amend-  "  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

ment  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representa-  ^^  jj^^^  ^^  t^^  gt^t^a  never  was  a  purely  arti- 

tives,  on  March  16th,  by  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  ficial  and  arbitrary  relation.     It  began  among  the 

in  the  following  words :  colonies,  and  ^rew  out  of  common  origin^,  mutual 

The  right  of  suflVage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sympathies,   kindred  principles,  similar   mterests. 

based  on  citizenshipTand  shall  be  regulated  by  Con-  ^^  5?^^S^,J*^}u'^^^^''°?:.  ^'  7"^  "'""""^/"J^lw,!!^ 

greas,  and  all  citizeis  of  the  United^tates.  whether  Btrengthened  by  the  necessities  of  J^'ar  and  received 

Sative  or  naturalized,  shall  eiyoy  thin  righf  equally,  ^ejjpte  form,  and  c^^f^c^er,  and  sanction,  fro^ 

without  any  distinction  or  ^cHmmation  w^atevw  Articles  of  Confederation.    Bythese  the  tiuon  ^as 

founded  on  sex.  solemnly^  declared  to  "be  nerpetual."    And   when 

these  articles  were  found  to  be  madequate  to  the  cxi- 
The  design  of  this  amendment 
to  females  in  all  the  States  the  right 

During  the  year  an  incessant  discussion  of  the    ^°nYy' 

subject  was  maintained  by  a  number  of  men  perpotuaiTjnlon  made  more  perfect  is  not  i 

and  women  who  devoted  their  efforts  to  ac-  But  the  peipetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union 

complish  this  object.     Through  their  exertions  by  no  means  imply  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individ- 

r^nnvAnfiAna  wArfl  Tiftld  in  miHiv  of  thft  Stftt^a.  ^*1  existence,  or  of  the  right  of  self-government,  by 

con  ventions  were  neld  m  mwiy  oi  tne  oiates,  ^^^  g^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  Articles  of  CoSfederation  each 

and  also  a  National  Convention,  the  proceed-  g^^^  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  indcpen- 

ings  of  which  are  mentioned  hereafter.  dence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  not 

Another  amendment,  proposed  by  religious  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States.    Under  the 

bodies,  was  so  to  change  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  tWh  the  powers  of  the  States  were 

Cons^tution  as  to  conLn  a  recognition  of  a  ?,"l£a"St^^^^^^                                       t 

(Supreme  Being,  and  to  read  as  follows :  served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


among  nations,  and  His  will,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy     functions  essential  to  separate  and  independent  cxist- 
Scriptures,  as  of  supreme  authority,  in  order  to  con-    ence ;"  and  that  *'  without  the  States  m  union  there 
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could  bo  no  such  political  body  as  tbo  CTnited  States."*  obligations,  assumed  the  cbaracter  of  enemies  andxn- 

Not  only,  tbererore,  can  there  be  no  loss  of  separate  eurred  the  eonseqnenoes  of  rebellion, 

and  independent  autonomy  to  the  States,  through  These  new  relations  imposed  new  duties  upon  the 

their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  United  States.    The  first  was  that  of  suppreaMn^  the 

unreasonably  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States  rebellion.    The  next  was  that  of  retetabHsfali;^  ths 

and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as  much  broken  relations  oi  the  State  with  the  Union.    The 

within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  first  of  these  duties  having  been  perfonned,  the  next 

preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  the  national  Gor- 

national  Government.     The  Constitution,  in  all  its  emment. 

provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union,  com-  The  authority  for  the  performance  of  the  first  had 

posed  of  indestructible  States.  been  found  in  tne  power  to  suppress  insurrection  and 

When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the  United  carry  on  war ;  for  the  performance  of  the  second. 

States,  she  entered  into  an  indissoluble  relation.    All  authority  was  derived  from  the  obligation  of  the 

the  obligations  of  perpetual  union,  and  all  the  guar-  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union 

antees  of  republican  government  in  the  Union,  at-  a  republioan  form  of  government.    The  latter,  in- 

tached  at  once  to  the  State.    The  act  which  consum-  deed,  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion,  which  inyolves  the 

mated  her  admission  into  the  Union  was  something  government  of  a  State,  and,  for  the  time,  excludtj 

more  than  a  compact — it  was  the  incorporation  of  a  the  national  authority  from  its  limits,  seems  to  be  a 

new  member  into  thepolitical  body,  and  it  was  final,  necessary  complement  to  the  former. 
The  union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States  was 

as  complete,  as  perpetual,  and  as  indissoluble,  as  the  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  the  dissffliting  opinion, 

union  oetween  the  original  States.    There  was  no  gaid : 


place  for  reconsideration  or  revocation,  Qxcept  through        t- rr.. ^^  *t.^      tt  •*  i  ot  i.     »    /^  t 

evolution  or  through  consent  of  the  fetates.  ^  .  \  ^jxas  one  of  these  Umted  States  ?    Or  was  she 

Considered,  therefore,  as  transactions  under  the  »^^^^ **  .'H  ^'T  5*"®  ^3  '""  "^  •'^^"?*!S  *      . 

Constitution,  the  ordinance  of  secession  adopted  by  ,  ^^^i*.  *<>  ^, 4®<^^«:J  ."f  po^J^  /«*,  jot  as  a 

the  convention  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  tkuB  citf.  f  J^^^  ^.*^-.  Thw  court  is  bound  to  know  and  notice 


The  obligations  oftheStite  as  amemW  of  the  Union,  *^t-     ^^"^-^{f^^^*'    ^  ^^  ?<>«  tmnK  ii  necessap- to 

and  of  every  citizen  of  tlfe  State  as  a  citizen  of  the  ?2ir.^7£.?l  ""^7  "f *"*®  wgumente  which  havo 

United  States,  remained  perfect  and  unimpaired.    It  }^^^  ?^/J^5®^  ^l  t^^^e^^^f  c^^^^^  ^  *|^  <=^' 

certainly  follows  that  the  State  did  not  cewe  to  be  a  *?,^^^^,  J^«  ^f  °'^'°''i  ""^  *  5^^'  ^^^"^  ^®  ^""^  ^^ 

State  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union.    If  J^^ject  treated  m  a  cleiu-  and  common-sense  manner, 

this  were  otherwise,  the  State  must  have  become  for-  J,"f4  7}"^*^?."*  ajy  ^tote  juduaal   abetrapdons,   bv 

eign  and  her  citizens  foreigners ;  the  war  must  have  S^'^^h*^^ **^  J^*^*^^^  ^u^"^  i  Hepbom  & 

ceised  to  be  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  rebelUon,  ^.'^\  ''*  ^^^i^  ^  VT*"^  ^^^'a  ^  ^^^^  !! 

and  must  have  become  a  war  f??conquest  and  subjul  J^^tKe^^'iltfc^^^^^^^^                         "^^t 

*^  Our'conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  Texas  continued  2?J'^/fl'''  ^T.;iiSn^^;v.^*T^ifIi^                 l^^ 

to  be  a  State,  and'  a  State  of 'the  Union,  notwithstand-  5i^^^'!??:,i?„  "^'^^J^  °^.  *^l  ^A^^  ?f  ^^T^?* 

ing  the  transactions  to  which  we  have  referred.  And  SK.Sf  r^^?«  St  fT^  n-  f •f'^^x™"'-*  ^'^^^  ?' 

thfs  conclusion,  m  our  judgment,  is  not  in  conflict  E^S!^1*^*£?  ^Z^^S  p '**"^  f^^^ '"^v.*-  ♦?^-'  ^^ 

with  any  act  or'declaratfon  of  any' department  of  the  ^^^^„Z  Jw  15  ^^^^l  describing  5?iJ°"f 

nationaf  Government,  but  entirety  in  Accordance  with  Sf  ^fJL^:)^^i5^-?;  J^!  y^J^^\^'^'!^^V'.l'' 

the  whole  series  of  such  acts  ani  declarations  since  Slf  ^"dSS^Hl  «J^^  w«m^?  Lf^^-  ""^  ^ 

the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebelUon.  ^^^  "?  ^^}2     t^  !S.Ut.^T^^^*•'?•l.?  ^**^«i,^ 

But,  in  order  to  the  exercise  by  a  State  of  the  right  ^f^^^'^i'tJ^'    T^.  ?2?f r.in^U'i^fR??''  n  ',^jf 

to  sue'in  this  court,  there  needs  to  be  a  State  govern-  JStJ'nf  S«  iit?Jf1ff  •^^'^t^K '^^"IL'/^w  n'  i^*"  v* 

m6nt  competent  to  'represent  the  State  in  its  relations  Pf  ^  of  the  plamtiff  it  Ijas  been  ur^d  that  Columbu 

with  the  national  Government,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  {1.,^? ^^^l^^L'l*?^V^''J^'^^.^^^       therefore,  a 

institution  and  prosecution  of  i.suit  aie  concerned.  11V^!:«^M^^^^^^^ 


iothattenn 
necessary  to 

remainecf  ukalt^i'"  ObU^^  ol^^^maTn  uSra-  J2\*^l™  whether  Columbia  is  a  State  in  the  sense  of 

paired,  while  relations  are  greatly  changed.  The  obli-  i^**  P5*™?v®^*V.  ^^^  "^^^^  °V?i?  ^"^^.•'^o'},^  » 

gations  of  allegiance  to  the  State^  and  of  obedience  to  ^^^'^'S''  *^*  ^}^  members  of  the  fmen^n  Con- 

Lr  laws,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^f^^  only  btb^c  States  wntemplated  m  the  C<m- 

States.  a^e  bidding  upon  all  citizens,  whether  faithful  ?**SSlti  .f  ^  SkT  f  ^P^«»«"^^^w  «  ^^}^ 

or  un/aithful  to  t£em ;  but  the  relations  which  sub-  2«^P?|^  f  '^^^^^^^!'a?^f''  K^^''  ^?\^^  ""t  ^^^ 

sist  while  these  obligations  are  perfonned  are  essen-  ^I^r^JJ^^Sl^^^U?:''^i^^t  ^^^u^'n  ''K^T^.  ?' 

tially  different  from  those  which*^arise  when  they  are  555^^^^?^:^?;  J  letJ?^.^  SfJ'^^t?^.^/'' 

disregarded  and  set  at  naught.    And  the  same  must  ^^l  ^!  ^^^Tfi®'*  ""  v^""/*"^??^!^?^  "^K^^ 

necessarily  be  true  of  the  obligations  and  relations  5.^1?^^.?^^ /??TL^!I  I?*^  f^^'"''  f  ,^  ^- 

of  States  and  citizens  to  the  Union.    No  one  has  ecutive  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  ito  whole  num- 

been  bold  enough  to  contend  that,  while  Texas  was  fc^^.v^rt^^f  w^^  ^SF^^^'^^T^'.J.h^  ""^^^^ 

controUed  by  a  government  hostife  to  the  United  ?^r«i^  1]^^L^?^«  !*?i!^K«J^^^^^ 

States,  and,''in  affiliation  with  a  hostUe  confedera-  i*fS„5!.l2!'n?S  *!^  ?iff^I,;flL^^«  Y^^'^k'J'I*^ 

tion,  waging  war  upon  the  United  States,  Senators  f/'l"t®l^^**lli',™ .^^?  «Sn»^J ""    attached  to 

chosen  by  herLegUIature,  or  Keprcsentatives  elected  »*  ^^Z^Jf  °?.l^® .     "i  ^^  ^^'a^:u  ^  «   ^  ♦    .^. 

by  her  citizens,  were  entitled  to*^  seats  in  Congress ;  ^^""^iJ^  ^'*'^  ^^.'^^ ""  ?^^'  *"^  well-defined  test  by 

o?  that  any  suit  instituted  in  her  name  could  Ee  enl  7^'±Zf;^lUT:!.\'L\^i^^^A^^^  ^^^  ^ 

tertained  ii  this  court.    All  admit  that,  during  this  ^'^I.^Sf^'i^^^lliSf*  «nw  l««?««f^  W  «..«>«.« 

condition  of  civU  war,  the  rights  of  tlJe  Stat^  as  a  ,d*  J®v^f*,ii  J^\J^Z^^^^^a^L.^^^ 

member,  and  of  her  people  as^citizens  of  the  Union,  f^^^Sl?/  S^^^pL*^.?^  ^J^l  ^t  received  on 

were  suspended.    The  government  and  the  citizens  t!^^^^,  wrf^^^Js^^.  Q^Lfl^.f^l*^".^ 

of  the  StEte,  refusing  to  f  ecognize  their  constitutional  rtSt'e^Tni^^t^'ol^^^^^^ 

*  County  of  Lane  w.  The  State  of  Oregon.  of  President  Y    Is  she  not  now  held  and  governed 
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OS  a  conquered  province  by  military  force!    The  act  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  GoTernment,  when 

of  Congress  of  March  28, 1867,  declares  Texas  to  be  re€stabliBhed,  to  decide  how  far  this  obedience 

a  "rebel  State,"  and  provides  for  its  government  x^  ^-l^  «^„«J.  *u«*  v^  ;«  ^^«:*j   ^     ^*       c  v. 

until  a  legal  and  republican  State  government  could  *?J  ^^®  powers  that  be,  in  positive  acts  of  hos- 

be  legally  established.    It  constituted  Louisiana  and  tuity  to  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States, 

Texas  the  Fifth  Military  District,  and  made  it  sub-  can  be  excused  by  circumstances, 

ject,  not  to  the  civil  auUiority,  but  to  the  "  military  In  other  respects,  the  court  ruled  that  the 

authorities  of  the  Umted  States."  people  in  the  insurgent  States,  under  the  Con- 
It  IS  true  that  no  organized  rebellion  now  exists  j  i      x              *«ot**gv«t.  k^v<»v»^  ua^t^v.^  t.*iv  v^vu 

there,  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  now  exer-  ie<lerate  government,  were,  in  leg^l  contempla- 

cise  jurisdiction  oyer  the  people  of  that  province,  tion,  substantially  in  the  same  condition  as  in- 

But  this  is  no  test  of  the  Staters  being  in  the  Union :  habitants  of  districts  of  country  occupied  and 

Dakota  b  no  State,  and  yet  the  courts  of  the  United  controUed  by  an  invading  beUigeront. 

States  administer  justice  there  as  they  do  in  Texas.  _,      ,,        ^ ,             ,   ,  °        ,     .,        .,     . 

The  Indian  tribes,  who  are  governed  by  military  ,,  They  "  must  be  regarded  as  under  the  authority  of 

force,   cannot   claim   to   be  States  of  the  Union,  the  msuigent  belligerent  power  actually  estabUshed 

Wherein  docs  the  condition  of  Texas  differ  from  as  the  government  of  the  country;  and  contTact*  made 

^Q^fg  I  With  them  must  be  interpreted  and  inferred  with  ref- 

Now,  by  assuming  or  admitting  as  a  faa  the  ejpnce  to  the  condition  of  things  created  by  the  acts 

present  status  of  Texas  as  a  State  not  in  the  Union  ^^the  govermng  power." 

polUieallf/^  I  beg  leave  to  nrotest  a^rainst  any  charge  As  to  the  amount  which  the  plaintiff  could 

of  inconsistency  as  to  judicial  opinions  heretofore  recover,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  could  only 

^^iS?.li"l^rr^„.fdo?Sv^no^Stt  ?*<'«!,- "'V^f^^f  the  Confederate  notes  at 

press  any  opinion  judicially  as  to  the  constitutional  ^"^  date  oi  the  transaction,  m  lawtul  money 

right  of  Texas  to  exereise  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  the  United  States. 

of  a  State  of  this  Union,  or  the  power  of  Congress  The  question  whether  the  obligations  of  the 

to  govern  her  as  a  conquered  province,  to  subiect  her  United  States,  known  as  certificates  of  indebt- 

to  mmtarv  domination,  and  keep  her  in  pupilage.    I  ^  j                  ^  v  vi    j.    v^  *        i  u     oa  j.     i     • 

can  only  Submit  to  the' fact  as  decided  by  tlie  politi-  f^ness,  were  liable  to  be  taxed  by  State  legis- 

cal  position  of  the  Govemment :  and  I  am  not  dis-  iation,  was  also  decided  by  the  same  court, 

posed  to  join  in  any  essay  of  judicial  subtletv  to  The  Chief  Justice,  on  deliverlDg  the  opinion  of 

prove  Texas  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union^  when  Con-  tbe  court,  said : 

gress  have  decided  that  she  is  not.    It  is  a  question  »,,        .     .  i     *^           *..      .    *i,  *  *-l    «*.  ^ 
of  fact,  I  repeat,  and  of  fact  only.    PotUicallv,  Texas  The  pnnciple  of  exemption  is,  that  the  States  can- 
is  not  a  StaU  in  this  Union.    Whether  rightKlly  out  not  control  the  national  (Jovemment  wiAin  the  sphere 
of  it  or  fiot  is  a  question  not  before  the  court,  ind  I  ^^ ^^  constitutional  power,  for  there  it  is  supreme, 
am  not  called  on  to  confute  a  fact  with  syllogisms.  ^^^  cannot  tax  its  dbligation.j  for  the  payment  of 

*'     '^  money  issued  for  purposes  within  that  range  of  pow- 

An  important  decision  to  the  Southern  States  «"» j>«<»«»  V"<^^  taxation  necessarily  implies  Uie 

A     ^A  iv«  ♦!.«  «««,«.  ^^^^  A»^^^  ♦i^A  assertion  of  the  nght  to  exereise  such  control.    The 

was  rendered  by  the  same  court  dunng  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  the  case  before  us  are 

year,  on  the  subject  of  the  paper-money  issued  completely  within  the  protection  of  this  principle. 

bytheConfederateStates.  Thesuitwasbrought  ^he  question  whether  United  States  notes 

for  the  recovery  of  a  mortgage-note  with  ven-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^    ^^^.  ^^  4^^. 

dor's  hen  given  for  the  purchase  of  lands  m  ^j       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^li^3  to  certificates  of 

Alabama  m  1864     The  defence  was,  that  the  indebtedness,  was  also  considered  by  the  court, 

contract  wm  made  within  the  msurgent  States,-  rphe  Chief  Justice  said : 

dunng  a  rebelhon,  and  for  Confederate  treas-  w   *!.•  i  •*  1     ^      •*!.•    *x.    j-      *•       ^  n 

^^x      ««i«„,A,n«?«««^;i  i.^«  nor..,^:^..  ««-«.  Wo  think  it  clearly  within  the  discretion  of  Con- 

ury  notes,  unlawfiiUy  issued  by  a  usurpmg  gov-  ^^  determine  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 

emment,  and  that  no  such  contract  can  be  stances  attending  the  issue  of  the  notes,  their  useful- 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  ness  as  a  means  of  canyingon  the  Govemment  would 
The  court  examined  these  questions  at  length,  ^e  enhanced  by  exemption  from  taxation,  and  within 
on/1 /lAnirlArl  •  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress,  hsvmg  resolvcd 

ritTi  xv      r«     ^  ;i      *^      ^ ««  I -   ^  ^e  question  of  usefulness  afllnnatively,  to  provide 

That  the   Confederate    govemment  wm  a  ^^  j^^  fo^  ^^^^i  exempUon.    There  remains,  then, 

de  facto  govemment  of  the  second  degree.   The  only  this   question :   Has  Congress   exercised  the 

first  degree  represents  such  governments  as  power  of  exemption  ?   A  careful  examination  of  the 

that  of  England  raider  the  Commonwealth,  acts  under  whic^  they  were  issued  has  left  no  doubt 

and  France  under  the  Republic,  which  are  m  om:  mmds  upon  that  point.                 ^.       ,^  , 

denied  by  other  governments  to  exist  dejure,  Another  important  national  que^ion  that 

but  are  dealt  with  as  existing  facts.  came  before  the  courts  was,  whether  the  clause. 

The  Confederate  government  was  never  so  makmg  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender,  had 

recognized  by  the  United  States  Govemment.  ^^Sr^^^t.^.^^*^  *^®®l  ,.      ^      .^ 

It  was  held  to  be  a  temporary  military  domin-  ^Th«  Chief  Justice,  on  delivenng  the  opinion 

ion  over  territory  in  which  the  lawful  author-  o^  ^^  court,  concludes  thus : 

ity  was  entirely  suspended.     On  this  ground.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  consider  this  ques- 

the  rights  of  belligerency  were  conceded  to  its  tion,  whether  in  the  Ught  of  the  conflict  between  the 

t«-o  iigiiiB  ui  uoiiigoiv  ^v               «,^«««„^^  ^p  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  taxing-power  of  the 

military  character.     The  lawful  supremacy  of  g^^es.  to  which  ^e  interpretation  insisted  on  in  be- 

the  United  States  being  excluded  by  military  half  ©f  the  plaintiff  in  error  would  give  occasion,  or 

combinations,  the  substituted  supremacy,  while  in  l^e  light  of  the  language  of  the  acts  themselves, 

it  existed,  must  be  conceded  to  be  that  of  a  orin  thelightofthe  decisTons  to  whichwe  have  re- 

«r*«.^«^,-™*  A»  ^«-*^  r»^  *>»:-  <iA/,y^n;1o*«-  ^tinao  fJarred,  WO  flud  oursclvcs  bTOUght  to  tfac  ssmc  couclu- 

govemment  de  M^o  of  this  flecondary  class,  g.      ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  makingnJnited  States  notes  a 

Civil  obedience  to  its  authority,  while  it  lasted,  i^^  tender  for  debts  has  no  reference  to  taxes  im- 

"  was  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  duty."    It  posed  by  State  authority,  but  relates  only  to  debts, 
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in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  arifling  out  of  sim-     am  older,  and  not  at  all  lati&fied  tliat,  if  in  a  higher 


expressly  made  payable,  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  in  It  amuses  me  to  hear  of  Chase  movements  here 

coin,  has  been  argued  in  another  case.  and  there.    I  don't  believe  there  are  any  such.    As 

Tn  f hA  r^MA  >iArA  rpfprrAd  to  hv  the  Chief  ^  "  locality  is  given  to  them  in  Maryland^  I  know 

in  the  case  nere  reierrea  to  oy  tne  ^^niei  ^^^^  ^^  ^       ^^^  j  ^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^      .^^  j.^. 

Justice,  he  said :     It  seems  to  ns  clear,  beyond  ^rick  this  week,  and  should  have  heard  of  them  if 

controversy,'that  the  act  mnst  receive  the  rea-  any  existed.    I  don't  believe  a  bit  in  them  elsewhere, 

sonable  construction  not  only  warranted,  but  If  I  can  only  perform  with  reasonable  satlsfacUon  to 

required,  by  the  comparison  of  its  provisions  my  ovm wMdence,andtotheopmionBof tiiosebest 

•lu   AiT      -^  '^'^^^  K.^  «4.i,^«  -«♦«    *«^  «rUk  qualifled  to  judge,  the  duties  of  my  present  position, 

with  the  provisions   of  other  acts,  and  with  JghaUflu  tte  fargest  measure  of  my  prewSTambi- 

each  other;  and  that,  upon  such  reasonable  tion.    I  want  nothing  whatever  of  a  political  charac* 

construction,  it  must  be  held  to  sustain  the  ter,  and  desire  that  my  name  may  be  disassociated 

proposition  that  express  contracts  to  pay  coined  hereafter  in  men's  minds  with  all  political  action.    If 

dollars  can  oaly  b«  satisfied  by  the  payment  Si^fil^rof^^e'^afl^k'^riXl^^'^^ 

of  coined  dollars.     Iney  are  not  deOts  which  absurd  nonsense  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred, 

may  be  satisfied  by  the  tender  of  United  States  Sincerely  your  friend,       8.  P.  CHASE, 

notes.''  Jaxss  A.  Bbioob,  Esq. 

An  important  decision  on  the  operation  of  A  large  number  of  conventions,  aspiring  to 

the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con-  possess  somewhat  of  a -national  character,,  as- 

stitution  was  rendered  on  a  case  which  came  sembled  during  the  year.    The  earliest  of  these 

up  in  Virginia.    (See  Virginia.)  convened  at   Washington,   on  January  13th, 

On  a  visit  to  the  South  during  the  month  of  and  was  known  as  the  **  Colored  National  Con- 
May,  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Chase,  was  very  vention."  Its  object  was  to  take  into  consider- 
flatteringly  received.  While  at  Charleston,  an  ation  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  him  to  attend  the  United  States.  The  convention  was  organized 
memorial  decoration  of  the  graves  of  Federal  by  the  election  of  Frederick  Douglass  as  presi- 
soldiers  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  Pressing  en-  dent,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted^ 
gagements  prevented  his  attendance,  but  he  and  addresses  issued  to  the  colored  people.  A 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  commit-  National  Executive  Committee  was  appointed 
tee  on  the  occasion :  of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Territory. 

Chablbston,  6.  C,  May  29,  1869.  A  motion  to  admit  President  Eoberts,  of  Libe- 

Deab  Sm :  Your  note,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  ria,  as  an  honorar/  member  of  the  convention, 

ceremony  of  decorating  at  MasrnolU  Cemetery  the  ^^g   ^^ted   down.     Some   of  the  resolutions 

craves  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  m  defence  of  the  „j^„*^j  «-«««  «„  <un^«,«. 

Union  during  the  recent  civil  war,  only  reached  mo  adopted  were  as  follows: 

this  morning.    I  am  very  sorry  tliat  I  cannot  be  with  Heaolvedf  That  it  is  with  special  satiafaction  as  col- 

you  on  the  interesting  occasion,  but  it  is  now  too  ored  men,  and  with  a  general  satisfaction  as  Ameii- 

late  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  cans,  that  we  notice  the  favorable  reception  of  the 

The  nation  cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  mem-  proposition  to  alter  the  Constitution  on  tno  subject  of 
orj^  of  her  dead  heroes,  or  too  watchfully  guard  the  Ihmchise,  not  only  by  both  branches  of  Congress,  by 
wcll-bcinff  of  those  who  survive.  And  mav  we  not  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  press  of  the  land,  but  brtLe 
indulge  the  hope  that  ere  long  we,  who  aahered  to  people  thereof;  and  that  we  beUeve  that  in  Tj.  §. 
the  nationol  cause,  will  be  prompt  fdso  to  join  in  com-  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  who,  we  are  conlldeet, 
memorating  the  heroism  of  our  countrymen  who  fell  represent  the  progressive  spirit  so  happily  ri{>e  intbe 
on  the  other  side,  and  those  who  now  specially  mourn  land,  ^e  have  two  honest  personages  who  will  exer- 
their  loss,  consenting  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  cise  their  utmost  influence,  so  far  aa  they  may  cc<i- 
resumlng  all  their  oM  love  for  their  countiy  and  our  sistently.  to  place  all  American  citizens,  without  re- 
country,  one  and  indivisible,  will  join  with  us  in  like  gard  to  tneir  complexion,  on  an  eaual  political  ba^is. 
commemoration  of  the  fallen  brave  of  the  army  of  the  Resolved,  That  the  original  aDolitionists — thi»e 
Union  ?  who  were  not  ashamed  or  afhdd  to  declare  oncoc:- 

The  dead  are  not  dead.    They  have  only  gone  be-  promisingly,  when  they  endangered  their  lives  tr>  do 

fore,  and  now  see  eye  to  eye.    Why  may  not  we  all  so,  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that 

borrow  from  their  sacred  graves  oblivion  of  past  dif-  the  colored  man  should  eigoy  aU  the  political,  cdnca- 

fcrenccs,  and  henceforth  unite  in  noble  and  generous  tionol,  and  religious  rights  that  any  other  class  of  <^ti- 

cndcavor  to  assure  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  zens  mi^ht  dami — have  a  large  and  abiding  shai«  of 

whole  country,  of  all  her  States,  and  of  all  her  citi-  our  gratitude  for  their  heroic,  self-sacrificing  adT>>- 

zens  ?                  Very  respectfully  yours,  cacy  and  defence  of  the  right,  out  of  which  has  grown 

S.  P.  CHASE.  the  present  advanced  public  sentiment. 

Captain  B.  II.  MjomnsQ.  Kesolved,  That  whatever  shortcomings  may  be  lail 

Still  later  in  the  year  the  following  letter  the%hte  f^I^swJS'dU'^e  S^^ 
appeared :  his  country  were  secured ;  that  it  has  our  gnaitiid« 
KAEBAGAirBBTT,  B.  I.,  Avgutt  14. 1869.  and^hall  receive  our  support;  that  no  other  party 
Mt  deab  Mb.  Bbiogs  :   Your  note  of  the  29th,  need  hope  to  alienate  us  therefrom  unless  by  out- 
after  a  rather  long  journey,  reached  me  here  yester-  stripping  it  in  consistency  and  in  an  honest  ad\'ocai<n' 
day.    I  should  be  veiy  glad  to  seejou^and  talk  with  of  genuine  democratic  pnnoiples. 

1^.  -.  »—^  _-*•..—         _  «••             ,.  ,.«,,.        ''         T  Executive  C-omniitt«e. 

with  its  headquarters  ai 
^      ,  .^  to  i»i^  the  necessity '.f 

younger,  and  thought  that  if  largely  trusted  by  the  lending  their  immediate  influence  to  secure  hoix>e« 

people  I  could  do  good  service  to  the  country,  I  for  the  homeless  of  the  South,  and  that  said  ooniKilt- 

should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  trusted.    Now  I  tee  be  empowered  to  add  to  its  number  and  act  wiLli 
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nny  organization  tliat  shall  desire  the  fortheranco  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  stand  by  the 

the  end  contemplated ;  wbioh  committee  be  farther-  only  free  government  on  earth,  and  to  preserve  and 

more  empowered  to  urge  before  Congress  the  ex-  defend  it  against  the  attacks  and  machinations  of  all 

pressed  wishes  of  this  convention.            ^  its  enemies  is  the  first  political  duty  wliich  the  Irish 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  pulpit  is  a  mighty  citizens  of  this  country  are  called  u^on  to  discharge. 

|>ower  in  controlling  minds  on  the  question  of  re-  Sesolvedy  That  to  spread  the  principles  of  freedom 

form :  therefore,  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  oppressed 

Boohed  J  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  committee  people  of  the  earth,  and  one  which,  by  all  means 

that  it  is  the  dutv  of  eveiy  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  consistent  with   international    obligations,  wo   are 

urge  from  the  pulpit  the  reform  now  going  forward  bound  to  disohaige. 

in  favor  of  universal  liberty  and  equu  rignts  to  all  JSesolvidy  That  we  ask  for  the  oppressed  people  of 

men.  our  native  land,  for  Cuba,  and  the  down-trodden  of 

Jiesolpedy  That,  while  we  must  cheerf\illv  acknowl-  all  enslaved  lands,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 

edge  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  labored  and  voted  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States, 

for  the  removal  of  the  mguat  disabilities  against  our  JRetohed,  That  we  protest  against  the  presence  of 

people  in  regard  to  voting,  we  are  under  special  obli-  the  armed  despotism  of  Europe  on  this  continent,  and 

gations  to  the  radical  press  and  people  of  the  distin-  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  to  any  plan  adopted 

guished  State  of  Iowa,  and  also  of  Minnesota,  for  for  tneir  removal. 

their  able  advocacy  of  impartial  suffrage,  and  their  Hesohed,  That  free  trade,  falsely  so  called,  is  a  cun- 

late  great  victory  at  the  poilft.  niug  and  selfish  device  of  the  enslavers  of  mankind, 

Buolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  and  saps  the  very  foundation  of  American  prosperity 

success  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  in  and  independence ;  and  that  we,  in  the  interests  of 

the  restoration  of  so  many  of  the  States  lately  in  re-  the  entire  American  people,  claim  frill  and  adequate 

bellion  to  their  normal  relation  with  the  f'cdoral  legislative  protection  to  American  industry,  and  for 

(Jnion^  despite  the  determination  and  desperate  oppo-  those  only  who  maintaip  the  principle  of  protection, 

sition  of  Southern  rebels  and  their  Northern  sympa-  and  who  will  make  honest  efrorts  to  embody  it  in  a 

thizers,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  Congress  to  com-  protective  tariff,  should  the  votes  of  Irislmien  in 

plote  the  work  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  by  estab-  America  be  given.  . 

fishing  governments  in  those  States  vet  unrecon-  Beeolved,  That  the  tendency  which  induces  so  many 
Btructed,  at  the  very  earliest  time  possible,  in  conso-  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  congregate 
nance  with  the  wishes  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  said  in  £^at  cities,  we  mark  as  an  evil,  and  one  which  con- 
States,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  lo^al  to  the  Govern-  signs  man^jr  of  the  Irish  people  of  this  country  to 
ment  of  the  United  States,  who  will  administer  the  life-long  imseiy ;  we  therefore  declare  our  dctermma- 
laws  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  equality  tion  to  take  measures  to  afford  facilities  to  our  fellow- 
to  all.  countrymen  to  settle  down  in  the  fhse  %nd  fertile 

Jieeolved,  That  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  lands  of  this  great  and  g^lorious  country, 

country  can  never  be  safe  or  uniform  while  the  States  Seeolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  trium{>hant  success 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  power  to  regulate  of  the  Sepublican  cause  at  the  late  presidential  elec- 

the  suffrage.  tion,  and  pledge  to  President  Grant  our  cordial  and 

Whereas.  By  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all  earnest  support  in  preserving  and  defending  the  great 

persons,  without  regard  to  caste  or  color,  are  required  principles  of  human  libertjr  at  home  and  abroad, 

to  aid  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  all  Jiesolved,  That  the  existing  neutrality  laws  being 

should  be  admitted  to  a  full  eigoyment  of  its  bless-  instrumental  only  in  aiding  the  monarchies  of  the 

in^s ;  and  whereas,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  earth  in  sustaining  their  oppressive  system  of  gov- 

Raid  JDistrict,  our  people  are  excluded  from  the  jury-  cmment,  and  having  on  vanous  occasions  placca  the 

box :  therefore,  be  it  American  Government   in  the  anomalous  position 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  of  using  their  power  for  the  support  of  said  govem- 

the  Chair  to  memorialize  Congress  in  this  matter,  ment,  and  receiving  onlj  in  return  active  and  open 

ivitb  a  view  of  securing  the  righta  of  our  race  in  this  hostility  from  the  British  Government,  we  hereby 

respect  and  in  every^  other.  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  for  their  entire  repeal. 

liesolved.  That  it  is  proper  and  opportune  that  we  -,,     i>aia«                         iv            xi» 

should  now  reaffirm  the  sentiments  of  our  fathers  The  first  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 

with  reference  to  African  colonization,  as  expressed  49  to  41,  the  words  ^^or  sex''  being  the  chief 

by  them  in  1816,  and  give  such  other  testimony  objection  to  it.     There  was  also  a  division  on 

gainst  it  as  is  justified  by  its  history  to  the  present  ^j^^  geyenth.     A  resolution  was  adopted,  after 

"^B^ved,  That  while  we  desire.  Indeed  would  aid  considerable  debate,  requesting  Congress  to  pass 

in  the  success  of  our  cause,  to  the  extent  of  our  op-  a  law  making  foreigners  to  be  citizens  after 

portunities,  any  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  one  yetfr's  residence  in  the  country.     A  reso- 

improvement  of  mankind  in  any  part  of  the  world,  lution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  the  forma- 

t^cS^ra^iy'^JT^^^^^^^^^  tion  of  immigratfon  societies;  also,  one  against 

mise  our  popular  status  by  asserting  that  our  duty  to  any  distinction  as  to  race  or  color  m  the  mem- 

AfHca  is  more  binding  upon  us  than  upon  other  citi-  bership  of  .trades -union  associations, 

zens  of  our  oountiy.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  failed  to 

Another  convention,  designated  as  the  "Irish  attract  any  snecid  public  attention. 

National  Republican  Convention,"  composed  ^  National  lAbor  Convention,  or  Congress, 

of  221  delegates,  assembled  in  Chicago,  on  July  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  August  16th, 

4th.    Its  object  was  to  effect  an  organization  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  vanous  labor 

among  Irishmen  belonging  to  the  Republican  unious  organized  throughout  the  country.   The 

party.     The  views  of  the  convention  were  foDowing  resolution*,  expressmg  the  views  of 

expressed  in  the  following  resolutions :  the  congress,  were  adopted : 

Jieeohed.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people  in  Jiesolvsd,  That  laborers  in  all  departments  of  useful 

this  republic,  and  of  all  men  over  the  world,  to  give  industry  are  sufTerinff  from  a  system  of  monetary  laws 

their  support  to  those  who  on  principle  contend  for  the  which  were  enacted  during  the  late  war  as  measures, 

right  of  all  to  perfect  liberty,  without  regard  to  race,  it  was  assumed,  "  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation," 

color,  creed^or  sex.  and  which  is  now  sought  to  be  peipetuatcd  in  the  in- 

Besolved,  That  loyalty  to  the  American  Bepublio  is  terest  of  bondholders  and  bankers,  as  a  means  to 
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subvert  the  government  of  our  fathers,  and  establish  of  Government  to  foster  and  protect  it.    Its  impor- 

on  its  ruins  an  empire,  in  which  all  political  power  tance,  therefore,  demands  the  creation  of  an  execative 

shall  bo  centr^ized  to  restrain  and  oppress  the  rights  department  of  the  Grovemment  at  Washington,  to  he 

of  labor,  and  subordinate  its  votaries  to  the  mercQess  denominated  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  sh^ 

demands  of  aggregated  capital  and  supercilious  au-  aid  in  protecting  it  above  all  other  interests, 

thorlty.  Besotved^  That  the  protection  of  life^  libet^,  and 

Besolvedy  That  the  national  banking  system,  being  property,  are  the  three  cardinal  principles  of  gov- 

inimicol  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  emment,  and  the  first  two  more  sacred  than  the  Ux- 

principles  of  justice,  and  without  warrant  in  the  Con-  ter ;  therefore  monej[  necessary  for  prosiecutinff  wars 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  wrongfully  in-  should,  as  it  is  required,  be  assessed  and  collected 

creasing  the  burdens  of  the  wealth  producing  classes  f^om  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  not  be  entailed  as 

millions  of  dollars  annually,  justice,  the  aspirations  a  burden  on  posterity. 

of  honest  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  imperilled  lib-  Hesolvedy  That  the  National  Labor  Congress  ear- 

erty,  demand  its  immediate  repeal,  and  tne  substitu-  nestly  recommends  the  adoption  of  such  measures 

tion  of  lef^l-tender  notes  as  the  exclusive  currency  among  all  classes  of  workmen,  in  all  sections  of  the 

of  the  nation.  oountiy,  as  will  secure  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 

Besolvedj  That  the  "  National  Labor  Union"  is  op-  system,  and  calls  upon  the  respective  State  jLegisla- 

poscd  to  the  continuanoe  and  creation  of  banks  by  tures  to  follow  the  example  of  the  national  Congress 

acts  of  incorporation  by  either  State  or  national  au-  in  recognizing  eight  hours  as  a  le^  day's  work. 

thority,  with  the  privilege  of  making,  issuing,  or  put-  Betolved,  Tnat  voluntary  associations  of  working 

ting  in  circulation  an^  notes,  bills,  or  other  paper  of  men  and  women  are  entitled,  at  the  hands  of  le^la- 

any  other  bank,  to  circulate  as  money,  except  the  tlon,  State  and  national,  to  tne  same  chartered  nzhts 

*^  legal-tender  or  Treasury  notes "  therein  contem-  and  privileges  granted  to  associated  capital,  ana  wc 

plated.  demand  their  practical  recognition  and  enforcement. 

Besolved^  That  the  present  rate  of  interest  is  in  ex-  Hetolved,  That  political  equality  being  one  of  the 

cess  and  disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  national  cardinal  principles  of  this  oiganization.  we  therefore 

wealth,  and,  being  the  governing  power  in  the  distri-  uige  full  restoration  of  civil  and  political  rights  to 

bution  of  the  proauots  of  capital  and  labor,  is  oppres-  evei^^  American  citizen,  except  such  as  have  been 

sive  to  the  producing  classes.  convicted  of  felony. 

Retolved.  That  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  r\    a     i.      i_      <-j.avvta2       i^n 

States  should  be  altered,  so  that,  instead  of  subordi-  ^^  oeptember  l8t  the  JNatiopal  Icmperanoe 

nating  labor  to  capital,  they  may  f^ord  just  protec-  Oonvention  assembled  in  Chicago.     It  con- 

tion  to  Uibor  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  sisted  of  about  five  hundred  members,  and  had 

oomitrv.                          wj             ..uijv  ^©en  called  for  the  purpose  of  onranizinir  a  nar- 

SesolveS,  That  the  legal-tender  money  should  be  +.  „„|  ^^lu;^^!  •»««*«.  t->^««  ♦vS.  «v^i.:iu*:»«. 

made  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  pub-  *»j>?.al  political  party,  haying  the  prohibitum 

lie  and  private,  and  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  of  hquor-selling  for  its  distinct  object     Mnch 

holder,  into  Government  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  opposition  was  manifested  to  the  design  of  em- 

the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  privilege  bodyini?  the  movement  in  a  distinct  political 

to  the  holder  to  reconvert  the  bonds  into  money,  or  ^y  organization,  but  it  was  generally  con- 

the  money  into  bonds,  at  pleasure.  *^  i  j  ^v^^rr,  .          '  7C      \           evu^itwij  wu 

Resolved,  That  the  claim  of  the  bondholders,  that  ceded  that  this  Was  the  only  course  open  to  the 
the  bonds  which  were  bought  with  menbacks,  and  advocates  of  prohibition,  both  on  the  score  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  by  law  payable  in  currency,  principle  and  policy.  The  views  of  the  con- 
should  nevertheless  be  pwd  in  gold,  is  uigust  and  yention  were  expressed  in  the  foDowing  reso- 
extortionate.  i  i.»_      , 

Resolved,  Thot  the  exemption  from  tax  of  bonds  1""0118 : 

and  securities  is  a  violation  of  the  just  principle  of  Whertaty  Protection  and  allegUuioe  ore  redproeal 

revenue  laws.  duties,  and  every  citizen  who  yields  obedience  to  the 

Resolv^i,  That  land  monopolies  are  at  variance  with  iust  demands  of  his  Government  is  entitled  to  the 
the  doctrine  that  **  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  so-  full,  free  and  perfect  protection  of  that  Government 
dtd  compact,  are  equal  in  rights.*^  and,  if  persisted  in,  in  the  eigo^ment  of  personal  security,  personal  lib- 
must  ultimately  result  in  the  suoversion  of  free  insti-  ertv,  and  private  property ;  and, 
tutions,  as  also  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  Whereat,  The  tramc  in  intoxicating  drinks  greatly 
the  laboring  masses.  To  prevent  tins  calamity,  the  impairs  the  personal  security  and  personal  liberty  o? 
public  lands  adapted  to  agriculture  should  be  given,  a  laige  mass  of  citizens,  and  rendMV  private  property 
in  reasonable  quantities,  to  none  but  American  dti-  insecure ;  and 

zens  and  such  as  have  declared  their  intention  to  be-  WJiereat,  The  existing  parties  are  ho|)elessly  on- 
come  citizens.  Individual  owners  of  extensive  tracts  willing  to  adopt  an  adequate  policy  on  this  question, 
of  land  should  be  encouraged  to  dispose  of  the  same  thereiore,  we,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  as 
in  small  parcels,  at  reasonable  prices,  to  actual  set-  citizens  of  this  free  republic,  sluuing  in  the  duties 
tiers,  that  they  may  thus  become  identified  with  the  and  responsibilities  of  its  government,  in  dischoii^ 
soil  as  responsible,  intelligent  citizens.  of  a  solemn  duty  wo  owe  to  our  countnr  and  our  race, 

Resohea,  That  it  is  a  duty  which  should  be  exer-  unite  in  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 
cised  with  pleasure  to  guard  with  vigilant  care  the  1.  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  pure  patriotism 
delicate  and  sacred  rights  of  the  daughters  of  toil  and  profound  statesmanship  of  those  patriots  who  laid 
who  are  engaged  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  securing  at  onoa 
solicit  their  hearty  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  vin-  the  rights  of  the  States,  severally,  and  their  insepora- 
dicate  the  rights  of  tue  laboring  classes,  while  we  ble  union  b^  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  would  not 
pledge  them  in  retun  our  indiviauol  and  undivided  merely  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  our  repablloon  fore- 
support,  fathers ;  but  we  do  hereby  renew  our  solemn  (dodges 

JSuolved;  That  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  of  fealty  to  the  imperishable  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
being  neccssarv  to  success,  schools  and  other  moons  ligious  liberty  emoodiedin  the  Deelaration  of  Ameri- 
of  education  snould  be  encouraged,  such  as  the  for-  can  Indepenaenco,  and  our  Federal  Constitution. 
mation  of  labor  unions,  mechanics*  institutes,  lyce-  2.  That  the  tramo  in  intoxicating  beverages  is  a 
ums,  reading-rooms,  and.  whatever  additional  agencies  dishonor  to  Christian  civilization,  inimical  to  the  best 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  oonducive  to  the  cause  o^  interests  of  society,  a  politioal  wrong  of  unequalled 
morality  and  intelligence.  enormity,  subversive  or  the  ordinary  objects  of  ffov- 

Resoli>ed,  That  as  labor  is  the  foundation  and  cause  emment,  not  capable  of  being  regulated  or  restouied 

of  national  prosperity,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  by  any  system  of  license  wh^ver,  but  imperatively 
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demanding  for  its  suppression  effective  le^al  proM*    heart  of  this  valley^  lehcretlio  centre  of  population. 


^reat  and  paramount  Question,  and  absolutely  refuse  safe  ag^unst  foreign  foes  or  sectional  seditions,  and 

to  do  any  tbin^  toward  the  suppression  of  tne  rum-  where  it  would  need  neither  armaments  nor  standing 

traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  of  its  brightest  armies  for  its  protection. 

intellects,  destroying  internal  prosperity,  and  rapidly  lUtolved,  That,  while  advocating  the  removal  of  the 
undermining  its  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  seat  of  government  to  the  Mississippi  Yallev,  we  do 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection  not  mean  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  particular  local- 
with  these  political  parties,  and  organize  ourselves  ity,  but  that  we  urge  Congress  to  appoint  a  commis- 
into  a  National  Temperance  party,  having  for  its  sion  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  convenient  site  for 
prlmaiy  object  the  entire  sappressiou  of  the  traffic  in  the  national  capital  in  this  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
intoxicating  drinks.  Bippi,  pledging  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  with  and  to 

•i.  That  while  we  adopt  the  name  of  the  National  abide  by  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  national 

Temperance  party,  as  expressive  of  our  primary  ob-  Legislature. 

jeot,  and  whue  we  denounce  all  renudiation  o'f  the  JSlMo^Ai,  That  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  national 
public  debt,  and  pledge  fidelity  to  tne  principles  of  capital  from  its  present  inconvenient,  out-of-the-way, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  f'ederal  and  exposed  location  In  the  far  East,  we  are  in  ear- 
Constitution,  we  deem  it  mexpedient  to  give  promi-  nest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  in  our  efforts  until 
nence  to  other  political  issues.  that  end  is  accomplished,  firmly  believing  that  the 

5.  That  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  of  one  firom  absolute  necessity  for  the  removal  will  become  more 

each  State  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Colum-  and  more  apparent  every  day,  and  the  miyority  of  tbo 

bin,  be  appointed  b^  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  American  people  will  not  long  permit  their  interests 

be  to  take  such  action  aa,  in  their  judgment,  will  and  convenience  to  be  disreguaedL 

best  promote  the  interests  of  the  party.  Betolv^d^  That,  the  removal  of  the  national  capital 

The  action  of  this  convention  was  not  gen-  ^a'loSdJi^Sn  e°'*e°^^^ 

erally  heeded  by  temperance  advocates  in  the  menrof  G^ermneSTbuUdi^s  and'tSe  erecSon*of 

several  States.        ^  new  ones  at  the  present  seat  of  the  nationai  Govern- 

A  National  Capital  Convention  assembled  at  ment,  as  a  useless  and  wanton  waste  of  the  property 

St.  Louis,  on  October  2l8t    Its  object  was  by  ^^^^^  people. 

political  agitation  to  efifect  a  removal  of  the  A  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  as- 
national  capital  fr<Hn  Washington  to  some  sembled  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  24th. 
city  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fol-  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  delegates  were 
lowing  were  among  the  resolations  adopted :  present  from  sixteen  States.   The  object  of  the 

Wh«r«u^  The  present  site  of  the  national  capitol  convention  was  to  form  a  national  organiza- 

was  selected  as  the  most  central  point,  when  the  peo-  tion  as  a  consummation  of  the  work  which  bad 

pie  of  this  republic,  only  a  few  millions  in  number,  been  undertaken  during  the  year  to  form  an 

ASanlifcoMt^  anf"'''^  "^""^  ""^  '^''''^'^  '^''"^  ^^*  association  in  each  State.    A  constitution  was 

Wh4r^,  Tlie  popuUtion  of  this  republic  has  in-  Prepared  and  adopted,  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward 

ereaaed  thirteen-fold  since  then,  and  spread  over  a  Beecher  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  new 

vast  continent,  of  whidi  the  States  in  existence  when  organization, 

the  seat  of  government  was  located  form  only  the  ^  convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 

^flrwffhf  present  location  of  the  national  cap-  importation  of  Chinese  labor  was  held  at  Mem- 

ital  is  notoriously  inconvenient  in  times  of  peace,  and,  pnis>  Tennessee,  on  J  uly  1 8tn,  at  which  a  large 

as  the, darkest  pages  of  our  national  history  demon-  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  was  pre- 

strate^  in  times  of  war  or  domestio  turbulence  is  so  sented 

^^S'A'5?fmo'Se^r?^.;Sl'Sr Sd  \ff?^'%p'^'^  Labor  Convention  ja- 

FI'X^wM,  All  the  reasons  which  caused  the  location  Bfmbled  m  Washington  on  December  10th. 

of  the  seat  of  government  where  it  now  is,  have,  by  Dnnng  the  session  a  delegation  was  sent  to 

the  enormous  development  of  the  country,  and  a  oor-  the  President  of  the  United  States,  headed  by 

responding  change  m  the  wants  of  the  people,  be-  James  H.  Harris,  of  North  Carolina. 

''S^Whatt^^  ^A^r  each  member  had  been  introduced, 

illy-locatea  capital  for  three-quarters  of  a  centurVt  -***"*  -"^ms  said : 

patiently  waiting  for  the  Western  territory  of  the  Mr.  Piwdmvt :  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed 
Union  to  be  peopled  and  organized  into  States,  and  at  the  National  Labor  Convention  that  has  been  in 
until  the  centre  of  population,  area,  and  wealthy  could  aession  in  this  city  for  the  last  five  days,  we  are 
be  determined,  when  a  permanent  place  of  residence  here  to  tender  the  tnanks  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
for  the  government  could  be  selected.  That  time  has  United  States  for  your  recognition  of  tneir  right  to 
now  come.  All  sectional  issues  are  settled ;  all  dan-  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  several  depart- 
gerous  domestic  variances  disposed  of ;  a  new  era  has  ments  of  the  Government;  the  colored  mechanics 
been  entered  upon,  and  a  new  departure  taken.  are  especi^ly  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  their 
Buolved,  That,  in  the  language  of  James  Madison,  right  to  work  in  the  navy-yards  and  other  depart- 
in  the  Congress  of  1789,  ♦*  an  equal  attention  to  the  ments  where  skilled  labor  is  employed.  I  am  in- 
rights  of  the  community  is  the  basis  of  republics.  If  structed  topledge  the  support  of  the  colored  men  of 
we  consider  the  effects  of  legislative  power  on  the  the  East,  West/North,  and  South,  to  your  Adminis- 
aggregate  community  we  must  feel  equal  inducement  tration,  because  they  believe  that  in  the  position 
to  look  to  the  centre  in  order  to  find  the  proper  seat  you  have  taken  you  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental 
of  government."  This  equal  attention  has  not  been  principles  of  the  Bepublican  party, 
anil  cannot  be  given  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  mi  ^  T>««„:;i««i.  «««is«^  . 
people  so  long  is  the  capital  is  located  hi  an  inconven-  The  President  rephed : 

lent  portion  of  the  Union.  I  think  vour  movement  in  oii^nixtng  your  labor  is 

£«olvtd,  That  the  natural-,  convenient,  and  inevi-  in  the  right  direction.    I  am  willing  to  do  anj  thing 

table  place  for  the  capital  of  the  republic  is  in  the  in  my  power  to  protect  and  advance  the  condition  or 
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tho  workinff-men  of  the  country.    Your  orsranizatioii  powered  to  survey  a  route  and  oonstmct  a  caiud 

wiU  force  all  to  recognize  your  rights  to  labor  and  ^t  any  point  across  the  isthmns,  except  that  it 

^!;^^^eL''^A^^  shall  nSt  be  constructed  across  the  We  of 

a  test  of  citizenstdp.   I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  auccess.  the  Jranama  Kailroad  without  the  consent  of 

Rev.  Stella  Martin,  speaking  for  the  delega-  ^^f  company.    The  United  States  shaU  have 

tion  said  •                -7   ^          o                     o  ^^  control  of  the  canal,  shall  pay  all  expenses 

Mr.PrJdefU:  One  ^at  subject  of  inte^at  during  ^^^^j^^S  SS^^If  nn'1L%^^^^ 
our  deliberations  was  the  securmg  of  land  for  the  1«^  ^^^  exceeding  500  men  on  the  canal  after  it^ 
borers  of  the  South,  so  that  they  may  become  perma*  completion.  The  Government  of  Colombia 
nent  settlers  and  independent  citizens.  There  are  stipulates  not  to  undertake  or  permit  the  con- 
eight  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  may  be  used  by  gtruction  of  any  other  oceanic  canal  or  nul- 
Congress  to  secure  these  results,  and  we  desire  to  ^j^/  isthmus  without  the  consent 
secure  your  mfluence  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  the  /Tiv  tt^  w*^  lowunuo  »» *t«vi*«  u**^  ir~r^ 
lapsed  land  grants  to  railways  and  other  corporations,  Of  the  United  States,  and  appropriates  all  the 
to  the  detriment  of  actual  settlers.  territory,  including  land,  ocean,  and  tribatary 

The  President  replied  that  he  could  only  aid  waters,  besides  ten  miles  of  waste  and  nnim- 

the  matter  by  suggestion  and  recommendation,  proved  lands  on  each  side  of  the  canal  throngh- 

and  that  he  would  give  the  matter  his  attention,  out  its  entire  length.   Each  Government,  how- 

Sinee  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  project  «ver,  is  to  be  entitled  to  alternate  water-fronts 

of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  not  exceeding  8,300  yards.    After  the  canal 

by  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  shall  have  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years, 

been  favorably  considered  by  the  United  States  Colombia  shall  receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  net 

Government,  and  active  measures  have  been  proceeds  annually,  after  the  capital  expended 

taken  in  behalf  of  that  great  work.    Within  ^^^^  1>©  reimbursed  to  the  United  States,  such 

the  last  few  years  various  routes  have*  been  payment  to  be  made  semi-annually  in  New 

explored  and  recommended  as  practicable  by  York.    Colombia  shall  retain  political  control 

surveying  parties  sent  by  the  United  States  over  the  canal  and  adjacent  territory,  but  the 

and  foreign  Governments.    The  most  promi-  United    States  shall    have  free   passage   for 

nent  of  these,  with  their  distances,  are  as  fol-  troops,  munitions,  and  vessels,  except  when 

lows:  engaged  in  war,  when  the  use  of  the  c-anal 

Koarm.                                                     m!Im.  shall  bc  dcuicd  to  all  nations.    The  grant  is  to 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. . . . . . . , 198  continue  for  100  years  from  the  time  the  canal 

cq^^^,pra'r(tebL^°:!!.*".^"!?::::  'It  R^  «»<>  oi>«™«on.  when.it  shsa  r.r^  to 

Chepo  to  SanBlas 80  Colombia. 

San  Mi^cl  to  Port  Escoces  (Caledonia  Bay). . .    89  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  act 

Atrato  valley,  by  Napipi  and  Cupica 172  upon  this  treaty  at  the  session  of  1869,  but 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Isthmus  awaited  the  action  of  the  Government  of  Go- 
of Darien  presents  less  formidable  difficulties  lombia.  The  treaty  having  been  submitted  to 
to  the  achievement  of  such  a  work  than  any  the  Senate  of  that  country,  was  rejected  on  the 
other  region  which  has  been  explored.  In  an  1st  of  March  by  a  large  minority.  This  result 
exhaustive  report  upon  this  subject,  submitted  has  been  attributed  to  the  condition  of  politi- 
to  the  Government  in  July,  1866,  Admiral  cal  parties  in  Colombia,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Davis  says :  ^^  It  is  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  a  large  minority  of  the  new  Congress,  snbse- 
that  we  are  first  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  quently  elected,  will  favor  the  treaty.  Chi  the 
great  problem  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  We  15th  of  October  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
know  enough  of  the  interior  topography  to  the  Legislature  of  Panama  requesting  the 
adopt  the  view  of  Dr.  GuUen,  that  if  we  leave  national  Senate  to  reconsider  their  r^ection, 
the  Indian  trail,  which  always  passes  over  the  and  accept  the  treaty.  September,  1870,  is 
highest  ground,  and  explore  the  country  be-  the  limit  of  time  prescribed  in  the  treaty  in 
yond  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  we  shall  which  a  ratification  may  be  made,  and  it  is  ex* 
probably  find  a  valley  transversely  dividing  pected  that  within  that  period  this  important 
the  Cordilleras,  or  at  least  a  lower  ridge  than  treaty  will  be  duly  ratified  by  both  Govern- 
any  yet  surveyed.  Our  most  trustworthy  ments.  In  the  mean  time  the  Colombian  Gov- 
engineers  in  these  regions,  Trautwine,  Michler,  emment  has  given  permission  to  the  United 
Prevost,  McDougall,  and  others,  tell  us  that  it  States  to  explore  the  isthmus,  with  a  view  of 
is  impossible,  from  the  very  limited  inspection  determining  upon  the  most  practicable  route, 
of  the  country  taken  on  the  Indian  line  of  An  exploring  expedition,  comprising  a  compe- 
travel,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  nature  tent  force  of  scientific  men  and  engineers,  and 
of  the  ground,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity."  fully  supplied  with  all  necessaries  requisite  for 

In  order  to  gain  control  of  the  isthmus  for  the  undertaking,  has  been  fitted  out  by  the 

the  purpose  of  constructing  the  canal,  over-  Government,  and  ordered  to  survey  ^'  the  most 

tures  were  made  by  the  American  Government  direct  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  the 

in  the  latter  part  of  1868  to  the  United  States  proposed  ship-canal  provided  for  by  tho  treaty 

of  Colombia,  which  led  to  the  negotiation  of  between  the  United  States  and  the  Colombian 

a  treaty  between  the  two  Governments.    By  Government."   The  expedition  having  proceed- 

this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the  14th  ed  to  its  destination,  the  work  is  now  progress- 

of  January,  1869,  the  United  States  is  em-  ing  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Bear* 
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Admiral  Davis,  who,  by  his  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  isthmns,  and  the  different  routes 
heretofore  sarrejed,  is  specially  qualified  for 
the  duties  assigned  him. 

The  commerce  that  will  pass  through  the 
Darien  Ship-canal  has  been  estimated  to  em- 
brace the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Butch  East  Indies,  British  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  British  East  Indies,  French 
East  Indies,  half  of  Mexico,  half  of  New 
Granada,  Central  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Ecua^ 
dor.  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  other  ports  in 
Asia  and  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
ports  above  mentioned,  in  1867,  was  $193,168,- 
937,  including  ships  aggregating  1,857,485 
tons,  and  the  saving  in  money  on  this  amount 
that  would  result  from  the  use  of  the  canal 
has  been  estimated  at  $35^95,930.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  trade  of  England  and  France 
"will  pass  over  the  new  route,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $260,000,000  annually, 
on  which  the  saving  in  money  will  amount  to 
about  $12,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
commerce  that  will  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
the  canal  is  estimated  at  $467,881,180,  and  the 
savings  at  $49,680,208.  The  number  of  miles 
saved  in  distances  by  the  route  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Trom  K«ir  York  to 


Calcntta 

Canton 

Shanghae 

Valparaiso 

Callao 

Guayaqail 

Panama 

8anB]aa 

Mazatlan 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Wellington,  N.Z... 
Melbonrae.  Anet^la. 


eg- 

•pi 

88 


17,600 
19,600 
20,000 


15,740 
18,240 


s 

h 


28.000 
21,600 
22,000 
12,900 
18,600 
14,800 
16,000 
17,800 
18.000 
18,600 
19,000 
11,100 
12,720 


13,400 
10,600 
10,400 
4,800 
8,600 
8,800 
2,000 
8,800 
4.000 
4,600 
6,000 
8.480 
9,890 


■o  SO  ^ 


4.100 
8,900 
9,600 


5,260 
8,840 


lit 


9.600 
10,900 
11,600 

8,100 
10,000 
11,600 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14.000 

8,620 

2,880 


For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  see  the  article  Fixaxoes,  etc.  The 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  presented 
under  the  title  Diplomatio  Corkespoitoence, 
and  in  the  President's  Message  for  December, 
1869,  for  which  see  Prnuo  Doofments.  For 
the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  country, 
see  Army  and  Navy  respectively;  and  for  the 
progress  of  the  restoration  of  the  States,  and 
the  general  condition  of  internal  alfairs,  see 
Congress  and  the  States  respectively. 

TJOTVERSALI8TS.  The  General  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  incorporated  in  1866.  It  is  em- 
powered to  hold  property  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,  "to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge,  by  means  of 
missionaries,  publications,  and  other  agencies." 
Vol.  IX.- 


ThiB  meeting  of  the  convention  for  1869  was 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. Two  new  State  Conventions,  those  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  were  recognized  and 
admitted  by  their  delegates.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  previous  convention,  they 
had  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  from  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  North- 
western Convention,  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  convention  in  the  West.  The  new  commit- 
tee are  entitled  "  The  Northwestern  Board  of 
the  General  Convention." 

The  financial  receipts,  including  cash  on 
hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $8,- 
620.47;  expenditures,  $6,801.12.  TVith  this 
sum  two  churches  (at  Washington  and  at  Wil- 
mington) were  partially  sustained,  and  four- 
teen theological  students  aided.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
first  preaching  of  Universalism  in  the  United 
States,  which  would  occur  in  1870.  Among 
the  features  of  the  plan  were !  that  all  church 
debts  should  be  paid;  that  new  churches 
should  be  erected ;  that  liberal  aid  should  be 
given  to  education,  missions,  Sunday-schools, 
and  publications;  that  $200,000  should  be 
raised,  to  be  known  as  the  Murray  Centennial 
Fnnd,  to  be  controlled  by  the  trustees,  and 
used  in  the  education  of  theological  students, 
and  other  appropriate  purposes;  that  com- 
memoration services  be  held  in  all  Universalist 
churches  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1870;  that 
general  Sunday-school  reunions  be  held  on  the 
second  Sunday ;  that  there  be  special  gather- 
ings in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  that  reports  be  made  at  the  Centen- 
nial Convention,  which  should  be  held  next 
September  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  the  Murray 
Universalist  Church,  the  first  of  the  denomi- 
nation established  in  the  country. 

The  Northwestern  Conference  of  Universal- 
ist Churches  is  declared,  by  resolution  of  both 
bodies,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  makes  annual  reports  of  its  doings  to 
the  trustees  of  the  latter  body.  It  has  labored 
in  missionary  work,  has  furnished  nine  students 
to  the  theological  institution  at  Canton,  N.  Y.^ 
and  completed  the  raising  of  $100,000  for  the 
endowment  of  Lombard  University,  at  Gales- 
burg,  HI.  It  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a 
theological  department  of  this  institution.  It 
has  received  bequests  of  large  amounts  in 
trust,  for  the  establishment  of  theological 
schools.  It  has  not  yet  completed  its  recon- 
struction as  an  element  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. 

No  statistics  have  been  compiled  of  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Universalist 
churches.  The  statistics  in  other  respects,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  reported,  are  as  follows : 
conventions,  17;  associations,  81;  societies, 
844;  ministers,  520. 

Thirteen  periodicals  are  reported  in  the  va- 
rious States.  Several  of  the  State  Conventions 
have  also  missionary  societies,  Sunday-school 
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unions,  etc.,  connected  with  them.  In  "Sew 
York  there  is  a  State  Relief  Fond  of  $30,000. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Universalists 
are  steadilj  improving.  The  principal  one  is 
Tafts  College,  at  Medford^  Mass.  The  total 
valae  of  its  property  is  $805,000.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  students  is  63.  The  Dinnitj- 
school  at  this  institution  was  opened  in  July, 
1869. 

Lombard  Uniyersitj,  Galesbnrg,  HL,  has 
property  valned  at  $16o,000,  and  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Canton,  N*. 
Y.,  has  classical,  theological,  and  law  depart- 
ments. 

Smithson  College  will  be  located  at  Logans- 


port,  Ind.  The  buildings  will  be  comnieneed 
in  1870. 

There  are  also  seven  aeademieB  and  insti- 
tutes in  Maine,  Vermont,  MassachiiaettB,  Kew 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  with  inH  boards  of  in- 
struction. 

The  total  number  of  atadents  in  all  the 
schools  was  1,450.  The  number  of  collegiate 
students,  including  28  young  women,  a&d  tl 
in  scientific  and  partial  oonrses,  was  21.  The 
number  of  divinity  students  was  33. 

Universalists  in  the  British  Provinces:  Xora 
Scotia,  two  societies,  one  minister;  New 
Brunswick,  two  societies,  one  minister;  Can- 
ada West,  one  association,  three  societies,  two 
ministers ;  Canada  East,  one  minister. 


V 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  necessary  combustibles  for  the  said  vessels,  are 
Area,  about  368,000  square  miles;  population,  to  be  exempt  from  duty, 
in  1858,  about  1,565,000.  The  revenue,  wholly  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
derived  from  customs,  amounted,  during  the  coming  tired  of  the  machinations  constantly 
year  from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  30,  1867,  to  practised  by  Venezuela  to  thwart  the  pressing 
4,390,054  pesos.  The  internal  debt  amounted  demands  on  her  by  the  American  ministers, 
on  June  80, 1868,  to  $18,297,311 ;  the  external  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  to  origan- 
debt  to  $53,612,601.  The  most  important  ar-  ize  a  mixed  commission  for  the  decision  of  all 
tide  of  export  is  coffee,  of  which,  Porto  Ca-  the  claims  pending  between  the  two  Govem- 
bello,  in  the  year  1867-'68,  exported  18,800,000  ments,  and  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  made 
pounds.  payable  to  the  United  States  Govemmeot  by 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  provisional  Venezuela,  in  ten  annual  instalments,  with  in- 

Admlnistration  issued  a  decree,  setting  aside  terest  at  five  per  cent. 

fifty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  In  June,  another  civil  war  commenced. 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  of  this  fifteen  Pulgar,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Zulia,  made 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  international  Vigorous  preparations  for  an  armed  conflict 
claims,  such  as  American,  French,  British,  with  the  General  Government  He  added 
Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  probably  German,  several  rifled  guns  of  heavy  calibre  to  the  ar- 
as  a  minister  from  the  North-German  Con-  mament  of  the  Fort  of  San  Carlos,  command- 
federation  was  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  The  ing  the  channel  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo ; 
gross  revenue  of  the  country  being  estimated  erected  a  number  of  batteries  on  the  island  of 
at  $4,000,000  (Venezuelan  currency),  would  Biyi  Seco,  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  lake ;  and 
therefore  leave  the  sum  of  $800,000  for  this  fortified  strongly  every  point  at  which  an  ene- 
purpose.  my  might  attempt  to  force  a  passage.    Do- 

The  Venezuelan  Congress  provisionally  in-  mingo  and  Gregorito  Monagas  were  in  his 

trusted,  in  February,  the  executive  powers  to  favor ;  the  adherents  of  Falcon  were  generally 

Generals  Jos6  Ruperto  Monagas  and  Guillermo  also  on  his  side.    The  country  again  was  in  a 

Villegos,  until  an  election  for  President  of  the  wretched  condition.    On  October  2d,  General 

republic  should  take  place.  The  factions  of  the  Monagas  left  with  4,000  men,  four  steamers,  and 

ambitious  leaders  seemed  bent,  however,  upon  sever^  sailing-vessels,  to  operate  against  Gen- 

X)lunging  Venezuela  again  into  the  troubles  of  eral  Pulgar,  at  Maracaibo,  but  he  was  defeated 

revolution.     While  ex-President  Falcon  re-  by  the  latter  near  Coro.  On  October  21at,  how- 

mained  at  Cura^oa,  his  adherents  in  Venezuela  ever,  President  Monagas  entered,  idter  a  bloody 

actively  conspired  for  his  restoration  to  power,  action  for  seven  hours,  Maracaibo,  and  on  the 

In  June,  the  ministers  resigned,  being  dissatis-  26th  of  October  General  Pulgar  and  many  of 

fied  with  the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  his  officers  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Fort 

the  acting-President,  Monagas.  San  Carlos.    A  large  number  of  troops  were 

Congress  enacted  only  one  important  meas-  sent  in  December  to  operate  against  the  guer- 

nre.    On  May  11th  it  decreed  that  the  naviga-  rUIas  in  tiie   State  of  Valencia.    President 

tion  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Lakes  of  Valen-  Monagas  appointed  a  new  ministry,  and  was 

cia  and  Maracaibo,  shall  be  thrown  open  from  making,  according  to  the  l&st  accounts,  edfforts 

that  date  to  merchant  steam-vessels  owned  by  to  unite  the  different  political  parties, 

ibreignors,    and  sailing  under  foreign   fiags.  VERMONT.   The  system  of  government  of 

During  ten  years,  all  machinery,  fixtures,  and  the  State  of  Vermont  contains  a  provision  for 
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an  alteration  of  tlie  State  constitution  of  an  the  two  Houses,  and  referred  to  the  General  Assem^ 

unusual  nature.     A  Council  of  Censora  is  elect-  ^^7  ^¥^,  ^^^^  ^  ^®  chosen,  and  be  published  in  the 

ed^  .who  are  required  to  meet  ani  consider  the  SJTh?lXTrfT/^^,^'fn'd'Sf''the''5^rl^ 

subjects  proposed  for  the  amendments,  to  draft  Bepresentatives  of  the  next  following  General  As- 

the  articles,  and  to  ^x  the  time  for  the  con-  sembly  shall  respectively  ooncur  in  the  same  pro- 

vention  to  be  held.     On  the  last  Wednesday  posals  of  amendment,  or  any  of  them,  it  shall  be  the 

of  March,  such  a  Council  of  Censors  was  elect-  ^"^y,  ^V^«  ^^'^^^l  Assembly  to^  submit  the  pro- 

^^1      TUil  ^^r.A^  a»i^o../^..^»4.w  ».^4.  ^^A  ^««-«  posals  01  ameudmcnt  SO  concuTrcd  m  to  a  duTect  votc 

od.    This  body  subsequently  met  and  organ-  Jf  the  freemen  of  the  State;  and  such  of  said  pro- 

ized,  and  called  a  convention  to  assemble  on  posals  of  amendment  aa  shall  receive  a  minority  of 

June   8,   1870.      Certain  amendments  to  the  the  votes  of  the  freemen  voting  therein  shall  become 

constitution  were  prepared  by  them  and  pub-  *  P^^  ^?  '*^®  constitution  of  tJie  State.    Sm.  2.  The 

liahed,  as  follows:  *^    *^            ''                     ^  General  Assembly  shall  direct  the  manner  of  votmj 

*«  VI*,  c»xv*A^/n0.  by  the  people  upon  the  proposed  amendments,  and 

Abticli  I.    Corporations  shall  not  bo  created,  nor  ^^^^  *^i  »??^  ^*T'  "*  ^^^  ^?  necessary  to  procure  a 

their  powers  increased  or  diminished,  by  special  laws,  *''«?  J^^  "^.  l^^J^^^J^'^  amendment  proposed, 

except  for  municipal  purposes.  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  oJ  the  pre- 

aIt.  n.  See.  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  ceding  section.    See.  8.  The  House  of  Kepresento- 

on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  biennially ;  the  S^®^  ^T^.***^®  "^^  *^«  powers  now  possessed  by  the 

first  election  shall  be  on  the  first  Tuisday  of  Septem-  Council  of  Censors  to  order  impeachments,  which 

ber,  A.  D.  1870 ;  the  first  session  of  the  Generi  As-  ^^  ^^^  ?*Sf>^^?J:^.^.°5  two-thirda  of  its  mem- 

eembly  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  a.  d.  »'®"-  -^^-  *•  The  forty-third  section  of  the  second 

IbTO.    See.  2.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  V^^^  t^«  oonsUtution  of  this  State  is  hereby  abro- 

Treasurer  of  the  State,  Senators,  Town  Representi^  gated. 

*^'**^^?'l^t''^'i^",  ^^^®  ^^'^V  f  o»irt,  Sher-  The  Democrats  of  the  State  held  a  conven- 

i^t'e,3-rti^  »  ^'X^'^I^'^eULr^.  tion  on  June  17th,  to  nominate  State  officers, 

ennially  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  in  the  Homer  W.  Ileaton  was  selected  as  the  candi- 

luanner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Uio  State,  date  for  Governor,  and  Morrell  Noyes  for  Lieu- 

Sec.  8.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Lieuten-  tenant-Governor.   The  following  platform  was 

ant-Govemor,  and  Treasurer,  of  the  State,  respective-  ojonted  • 

ly,  shall  commence  when  they  shall  be  chosen  and  ^^  ,    *,   «,       ,             .    ,        , .        -  ,      ^ 

qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  the  term  of  two  Seaolved,  That  the  practical  workmff  of  the  Gen- 

vears.  or  until  their  successoni  shall  be  chosen  and  eral  Government,  as  administered  by  the  opnosition 

qualified,  or  to  the  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  to  the  Democratic  party,  renew  our  zeal  and  love  for 

Legislature,  at  which,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  principles  of  our  party. 

their  successors  are  required  to  be  chosen,  and  not  Hesohed,  That  we  are  still  in  »vor  of  a  strict  ad- 

nfler  such  adjournment.    See.  i.    The  term  of  office  herence  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 

of  Senators  and  town  representatives  shall  be  two  the  safeguard  of  the  States. 

years,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Octo-  Betoleed^  That  the  Democracy  now,  as  ever,  make 
Ler  following  their  election.  See.^.  The  term  of  no  distinction  between  citizens,  whether  of  native  or 
office  of  the  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County  Court,  foreign  birth;  and  that  we  sympathize  now,  as 
Sheriffs,  High-Bailiffs,  State's  Attorneys,  Judges  of  «ver,  with  men  of  all  nationalities  striving  for  self- 
Probate,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  be  two  government. 

vears,  and  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Do-  '  BMolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  un- 

cember  next  after  their  election.  equal  system  of  taxation  of  the  General  Government, 

Art.  III.  Whenever  the  office  of  Senator  or  town  *nd  to  the  corrupt  and  wasteftil  expenditure  of  the 

representative  shall  become  vacant  from  any  cause,  proceeds  of  such  taxation. 

the  Legiskture  may  provide  by  law  for  filling  such  Beeolved,  That  we  prefer  a  svstem  of  government 

vacancy.  u^  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 

Art.  V.  See.  1.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  P^ty,  rather  than  the  present  system  of  radical  rule. 

Fhall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  mi.      t»       n.          r^            x-                   t^t  ^ 

fidvico  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    Sec.  2.  The  term  The  Kepublican  Convention  assembled  on 

of  office  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  June  16th,  and  nominated  P.  T.  Washburn  for 

he  six  years,  provided  that,  under  the  first  ap-  Governor,  and  George  W.  Hendee  for  Lieuten- 

office  for  thfl  period  of  four  years ;   and  one-third  ftOoptea : 

thereof  last  in  the  order  of  appointment  shall  hold  JUaolved.  That  thoKepublican-Union  party  of  Ver- 

their  offices  for  a  period  of  two  years.    Sec,  8.  The  mont  herebv  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  cardinal 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  at  stated  times,  principles  of  the  party,  and  especially  the  exclusion 

receive  a  reasonable  compensation  lor  their  services,  of  traitors  from  the  positions  of  public  trust,  the 

which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  terms  or  right  of  impartial  sunrnge,  and  the  integrity  of  the 

their  offices.  public  credit. 

Art.  — .  (Proposed  for  adoption  if  Article  H.  is  Resolved^  That  we  have  confidence  that  the  Ad- 
adopted,  and  Article  IV.  is  rejected.}  The  Judges  ministration  will  wisely  and  firmly  protect  the  inter- 
of  tue  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  oiennially,  and  ests  and  dignity  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  our  just 
their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  claims  against  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  our  judg- 

Art.  V.    Hereafter,  women  shall  be  entitled  to  ment,  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  her  Majesty's  Gov- 

vote,  and  with  no  other  restrictions  than  the  law  shall  ernment  finds  it  for  her  interest  to  make  settlement, 

impose  on  men.  Resolved^  That  we  wholly  approve  the  principles 

Art.  YI.  See,  1.  At  the  session  of  the  General  As-  and  policy  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

sembly  of  this  State,  ▲.  d.  1880.  and  at  the  session  and  we  particularly  commend  that  point  of  his  inau- 

thereof  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  the  Senate  may,  gurol  address  wherein  he  declares,  "  I  would  protect 

by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  make  pro-  the  law-abiding  citizen,  whether  of  native  or  foreign 

posals  of  amendment  to  the   constitution  of  the  birth,  wheresoever  his  rights  are  jeopardized,  or  the 

fcJtate,  which  proposals  of  amendment,  if  concurred  fiag  of  our  country  floats,  and  would  protect  the 

in  by  a  mi^'ority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  rights  of  all  nations,  demanding  equal  respect  for  our 

Bepresentatives,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  own. 
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Ss8olP6d,  That  we  cordially  commend  the  State  forcement  by  ordinary  officers  tf  the  law,  aod 

ticket  thia  day  nomimited,  and  pledge  to  its  support  ^^s  without  reference  to  any  supposed  interest 

such  a  majority  «*  ^J^'^l  »^fj.  ^Jf  J^^          ^«»  "^^  of  either  borrower  or  lender,  but  only  for  the 

Btep  backward  in  her  BepubUcan  course.  promotion  of  a  sound  morality  and  r^pect  for 

The  election  was  held  on  September  Tth,  and  law. 

resulted  in  the  entire  success  of  the  Republi-  The  people  of  this  State  must  ever  remain, 

can  ticket.    The  total  vote  was  43,289,  of  essentially,  an  agricultural   community;    al- 

which  P.  T.  Washburn  received  31,834,  and  though  the  progress  made  in  the  developmet: 

H.  W.  Heaton  11,455.    "Washburn's  mtgority  of  its  mineral  resources — ^marble,  slate,  and 

was  20,379.    The  Legislature  elect  consisted  iron,  found  in  large  quantities — ^has  modifle»l 

in  the  Senate  of  all  Republicans,  30  in  num-  the  character  of  the  State  in  this  respect.  The 

ber ;    in  the  House  there  were  211  Repub-  result  is,  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  men, 

licans,  and  24  Democrats.  trained  to  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 

The  regular  session  of  this  body  commenced  fruits  of  patient  toil  upon  the  farm,  attracted 
on  October  14th.  The  Governor,  in  his  mes-  by  the  rich  soil,  easy  cultivation,  and  large  re- 
sage  to  that  body,  stated  the  total  funded  debt  turns  of  the  alluvial  regions  of  Western  States, 
of  the  State  to  be  $1,075,000,  which  included  leave  yearly,  thus  preventing  any  considerable 
$27,000  of  bonds  due  in  1876,  and  $8,000  that  increase  in  the  population,  and  enriching  the 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Treasurer.  States  to  which  they  remove.    Every  consid- 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  amounted  to  erable  stream  in  the  State  aflTords  water-power 

$1,096,108.    To  be  deducted  from  this  is  the  which  has  not  yet  been  put  to  use,  and  Islt^^ 

amount  of  the   sinking-fund,   $75,000,  with  amounts  of  lumber,  iron,  and  other  materiaik 

bonds  above-mentioned  held  by  the  Treasurer,  are  yearly  sent  away  to  other  States,  and  re- 

The  Governor  further  remarked  that  the  turned  in  their  manufactured  form,  to  be  con- 
amount  required  to  be  paid  during  the  year  for  sumed,  thus  paying  the  profits  upon  the  mann- 
ezpenses  of  the  State,  allotment  claims.  State  facture  to  otner  communities,  which  shonld  be 
pay  due  to  soldiers,  and  other  matters,  besides  enjoyed  at  home.  As  means  by  which  the  re- 
payment of  interest  on  bonds  and  loans,  had  sources  of  the  State  may  be  put  to  use  within 
largely  exceeded  the  estimated  amount,  on  its  limits,  the  Governor  recommended  a  modl- 
which  the  tax  levied  in  1868  was  based.  It  fication  of  the  interest  laws  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  or  absolute  exemption  from  taxation,  for  a 
the  necessary  and  current  expenses,  with  pro-  limited  time,  of  capital  invested  in  new  mann- 
vision  for  redeeming  1871  bonds,  a  larger  tax  facturing  or  mechanical  establishments,  instead 
must  be  imposed  than  was  levied  in  1868.  of  leaving  it  as  at  present  to  the  uncertain 

The  great  number  of  small  school-districts  action  of  towns, 

in  the  State  is   a   drawback    to  education,  In  alluding  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  of 

for,  in  some  districts  containing  but  few  fam-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Gor- 

ilies,  as  compared  with  a  large  district  with  emor  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  it  will, 

many  families,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  two  re-  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 

suits  must  follow :   if  good  teachers  are  em-  give  reality  to  the  truth  enunciated  in  the 

ployed,  the  expense  of  each  pupil  must  be  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  incorporated 

above  the  average  of  the  larger  district ;  and  into  this  Constitution,  that "  all  men  are  created 

if  the  expense  for  each  scholar  is  kept  within  equal,"  and  will  preserve  inviolate  the  faith 

the  average,  only  poor  teachers  can  be  em-  pledged  to  the  national  freedmen.    The  sense 

ployed.  The  Board  of  Education  recommended,  of  the  people  of  Vermont  upon  this  subject 

as  a  remedy,  that  all  school-districts  be  abol-  has  been  too  often    expressed,  through  the 

ished,  and  the  sujiport  and  supervision  of  the  ballot-box  and  by  their   representatives,  to 

schools  be  committed  directly  to  towns.    The  leave  its  adoption  for  a  moment  in  doubt, 

expenditure  in  each  year  for  supporting  schools  In  the  Agricultural  College  it  has  been  found 

in  the  State  is  about  $500,000.    The  State  has  necessary  to  increase  the  space  hitherto  allot- 

a  right  to  require,  for  its  own  protection  against  ted    for   scientific    works.     The    attendance 

anarchy  and  misrule,  which  are  the  handmaids  during  the  past  sessions  has  been  largely  in- 

of  ignorance  and  idleness,  that  the  children  creased. 

shall  be  educated,  and  yet  a  very  large  number  The  academic  department  has  been  condnoted 

of  both  native  and  foreign-born  do  not  attend  with  satisfactory  results.    In  addition  to  the 

any  school,  and  the  present  law  is  insuflicient  usual  course  of  instructions,  lectures  on  physi- 

to  compel  them.  ology  and  geology  have  been  given  by  some 

The  law  of  the  State  prescribing  the  legal  of  the  most  prominent  professors  of  the  State, 

rate  of  interest  for  money  loaned,  and  posi-  A  gymnasium   has   lately  been   introduced, 

tively  prohibiting  the  taking,  directly  or  indi-  which  has  been  found  to  confer  essential  bene- 

rectly,  of  a  greater  rate,  is  daUy  and  openly  fit  upon  the  pupils,  not  alone  in  health,  but 

violated  by  banks  and  individuals,  and  its  vio-  in  morality. 

lation  disregarded.    It  is  thus  a  direct  element  By  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  it 

of  moral  and  practical  mischief.  The  Governor  appears  that  a  settlement  has  been  effected 

recommended  that  the  law  should  be  essen-  with  the  United  States  for  outstanding  war- 

tially  modified,  or  provision  made  for  its  en-  claims;    $108,056.81    having   been   received 
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However,  $108,821.17,  of  claims  presented,  are  same  authority  there  be  an  election  for  the 

still  unpaid,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  more  officers  provided  imder  such  constitution,  and 

than  $34,000  of  this  claim  will  be  allowed  hj  that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts  thereof  as 

the  Government.  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  people,  be  sub- 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Insane  report  the  mitted  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
institution  in  a  favorable  condition.  There  cember  next  for  its  consideration,  so  that,  if 
were  187  State  beneficiaries  to  August  1st.  the  same  is  then  approved,  the  necessary  steps 
Admitted  during  the  past  twelve  months,  46 ;  will  have  been  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the 
discharged  cured,  11;  discharged  uncured,  8;  State  of  Virginia  to  its  proper  relations  to  the 
died,  18.    Total  number  (at  report),  89.  Union.  *  ♦  I  am  led  to  make  this  representa- 

There  are  81  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  an  tion,'^  he  said,  "from  the  confident  hope  and 

excess  of  five  over  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  belief  that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now 

is  gratifying  to  learn  that  of  the  former  num-  ready  to  coGperate  with  the  national  Govem- 

ber  only  three  are  "Vfr'omen.  ment  in  bringing  it  again  into  such  relations  to 

YIKGINIA.  No  provision  was  made,  in  the  the  Union  as  it  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to 
year  1868,  for  submitting  the  constitution  of  establish  and  maintain,  and  to  give  to  all  its 
Virginia  to  a  vote  of  her  people,  although  that  people  those  e^ual  rights  under  the  law  which 
instrument  was  completed  in  April  of  that  year,  were  asserted  m  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
The  provbions  of  the  constitution  regarding  dence,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
tbe  elective  franchise  were  quite  restrictive,  trious  of  its  sons."  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect 
and  would  exclude  from  the  exercise  of  that  these  recommendations  was  immediately  in- 
privilege  a  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  troduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  best-educated  citizens  of  that  State  on  and  rapidly  passed  through  that  body  and  the 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  late  civil  Senate,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
war  on  behalf  or  the  ISouthern  Confederacy,  dent  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  provides  that 
A  movement  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1868,  the  President  may,  at  such  time  as  he  may 
among  the  more  moderate  Eepublicans  and  all  deem  best,  "  submit  the  constitution  which 
the  conservative  men  of  the  State,  for  a  modifi-  was  framed  by  the  convention  which  met  in 
cation  of  these  clauses,  or  their  entire  omission  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  day  of  De- 
from  the  new  organic  law.  This  question  was  cember,  1867,  to  the  registered  voters  of  said 
destined  to  create  a  new  division  of  political  State,  registered  at  the  date  of  said  submission, 
parties  throughout  the  campaign  of  the  year,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  may  also  sub- 
Xot  only  was  the  subject  discussed  by  the  mit  to  a  separate  vote  such  provisions  of  said 
newspapers  and  public  men  in  the  early  part  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best,  such  vote  to 
of  the  year,  but  a  delegation  of  prominent  citi-  be  taken  either  upon  each  of  said  provisions 
zens  visited  Washington  to  urge  upon  Congress  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  other  portions 
the  expediency  of  submitting  the  constitution  of  the  constitution,  as  the  President  may  direct.^' 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  with  important  changes  After  aathorizing  the  election  of  officers  at 
in  its  provisions.  A  bill  providing  for  the  sub-  the  same  time,  and  making  similar  provisions 
mission  of  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote  with  regard  to  the  States  of  Texas  and  Missis- 
had  originated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sippi,  the  act  closes  by  requiring  the  Legislature 
and  was,  at  that  time,  occupying  the  attention  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  dele-  ments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a  condi- 
gation  from  Virginia  addressed  a  letter  to  that  tion  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the  State 
committee,  setting  forth  the  views  generally  to  the  Union,  and  declaring  that  these  pro- 
entertained  in  the  State,  and  the  feelings  which  ceedings  shall  not  be  final,  or  operate  as  a  com- 
prevailed  among  all  liberal  citizens,  and  asking,  plete  restoration  of  the  State  until  approved 
as  a  fit  embodiment  of  those  views  and  feelings,  by  Congress.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
that  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  be  of  this  act,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
adopted,  providing  that  the  constitution  should  tion  on  the  14th  of  May,  designating  the  6th 
never  be  so  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  July  as  the  time  for  the  election  and  sub- 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  disqualifying  mitting  the  following  clauses  to  a  separate 
sections  should  be  stricken  out.    The  discus-  vote: 

sion  of  this  subject,  both  in  Virginia  and  at        .  ttt  « -r*     «i   ^r       ^    -c    -,  ^— ^ u* 

Vashin^on,  conUed  until  the  /ecommenda-  ^.^^^^^^^^^B^^JZu^^r^^^X 

tion  of  President  Grant  m  his  message  of  the  ©lector  of  President  or  Vioe-President,  or  who  held 

7th  of  April,  and  the  consequent  action  of  Con-  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 

gress,  put  the  substantial  object  aimed  at  in  the  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 

way  of  accomplishment.    The  President,  in  his  ?f  *^,  *«  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 

J  A  j,\,  i.          •••ul       J  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legis- 

message,  recommended  that  provision  be  made  j^ture,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  ofiicer  of  any 

for  holding  an  election  under  the  direction  of  State,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 

the  military  commander,  at  which  the  question  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 

of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  should  be  ^11^8  thereof.   This  clause  shall  include  the  followhiff 

«..i.«,u+^^  l^  ♦ix^  ^u:..v»«  ««^  i(4>i.«.«.  «  «^^»««4-/^  officers:  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  or 

submitted  to  the  citizens,  and     that  a  separate  g^^^    Auditor  of  Wblio  Accounts,  SeccJnd  Auditor, 

vote  be  taken  upon  such  parts  as  may  be  thought  Begister  of  the  Land-office,  State  Treasurer,  Attomej- 

espedient,  and  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  General,  sheriffs,  sergeant  of  a  city  or  town,  commis- 
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Bioner  of  tho  revenue^  coantj  snrvcjors,  constables,  were  5,446  offices  in  the  State,  532  of  wbich 

overeeers  of  the  j)oor,  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  i^g^^  ly^Qjy^  fiUed  by  General  Schofield  and  1,972 

S'r cl^uu  fc&jSd^o 'rr^^'o?  h-JS^  }y  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^e  incnmbenta,  S29  were  .H. 

justices  of  the  county  courts,  mayor,  recorder,  alder-  to  take  the  oath,  Mid  there  were  ^lU  2,^lo 

man,  coundlmen  of  a  city  or  town,  coroners,  escheat-  vacancies  to  he  filled.    In  speaking  of  the  du- 

ors,  inspectors  of  tobacco,  flour,  etc.,  clerks  of  the  ficnlty  of  obtaining  competent  men  to  fill  tLe 

supreme,  district,  circuit,  and  counpr  courts  and  of  ^f^^^^  ^^  ^he  State,  who  were  at  the  same  time 

I'^hT^i^J^iSt^rL^^^^^  able  to  take  the;testK>ath,  the  commanding 

vote  of  three-fifths  of  both  Houses,  remove  the  disa-  general  said:    "In  accounting  for  the   very 

bilities  incurred  by  this  clause  from  anv  person  in-  small  number  of  persons  in  the  State  who  can 

eluded  therein,  by  a  separate  vote  in  eacn  case.  take  the  test-oath  of  office,  it  most  bo  taken 

offl''^-r<^;LS?=^t^^?Sl^r^i'  If  ^,T^n"?^  *^.t*  Virginia  w«  one  gre« 

of  the  General  Assembly^ecretary  of  State,  Auditor  hattle-field  dunng  the  war;  that  there  wa^ 

of  Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer,  Attomey-Gener-  small  chance  for  escape  from  the  ngors  of  the 

al,  and  all  persons  elected  to  any  convention  to  frame  conscript  laws;  that  nearly  every  man  Wfis 

a  constitution  for  thisState,  orto  amend  or  revise  this  directly  under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  Con- 

constitution  in  any  manner,  and  mayor  and  council  a^j^^/^  ^/^^At^^/^^f    an^  +i»o*  o/vm^  4^n%A  #^» 

of  any  city  or  town,  shaU,  iefore  they  enter  on  the  ^derate  government,  and  that  some  tmie  or 

duties  of  their  respective  offices,  take  and  subscribe  other  nearly  every  one  gave   aid,  countenance, 

the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  Provided.  The  dls-  counsel,  or  encouragement,  to  persons  engaged 

abDities  therein  contained  may  be  individually  re-  in  armed  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the 

movedbyathree-flf^votooftfieG^^^^^^  United  States;  and  besides,  once  having  en- 

"  I,         ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  amrm),  that  I  j  •     xt  v  vi    -.    .  ,   i» ^  ^« 

have  never  voluntorily  borne  arms  against  the  United  gag^d  m  the  war,  prohably  no  portion  of  tie 

States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof ;  that  I  have  Southern  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 

voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  male,  were  more  earnest  in  its  proeecation. 

encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  The  conclusion  will  force  itself  upon  every  in- 

thereto ;  that  I  have  never  sought  nor  accepted,  nor  telligent  mind,  that,  if,  with  all  the  efforts  that 

attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  what-  •'«'"»e«"»'  "*"*"^  uhou,  u,  w  »**"«"  ""^  ^»*^»  «  w«»i, 

over,  under  any  authority,  or  pretended  authority,  in  have  been  made  and  the  latitude  that  has  been 

hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  I  have  not  yielded  allowed,  the  offices  in  the  State  have  not  been 

a  voluntary  support  to  any  i^retended  government,  filled  by  competent  persons,  they  oertainlv 

authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  cannot  be  fiUed  when  the  restrictions  of  anV 

States  hostile  or  mimical  thereto.    And  I  do  further  ^ ^.     .^  v^  ^v«« ^;i    ^^a   -^-«^i;^'i 

swear  (or  affirm),  tha^  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  one  party  are  to  be  observed  and  complied 

and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu-  With,  as  Will  he  the  case  upon  the  adoption  of 


witnouc  any  menial  reservation  or  purpose  oi  evasion,  -     ,  .  ,  ',                     '     ^  j  x              *  a  i 

and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  Of  which  they  are  expected  to  consent 

of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter :  So  help  On  the  27th  of  March,  Provisional-Governor 

me  God."  H.  H.  Wells  was  removed  from  office  by  an 

The  above  oath  shall  be  taken  by  all  city  and  ^rder  of  the  miUtary  commander,  declaring 

r/SlVtS^^ta'T/^^^^^^^^  that  "all  the  powers  conferred  upon  the.chi.f 

provision.  executive  officer  of  the  State  of  Virginia  by 

its  constitution  and  laws,  and  heretofore  exer- 

In  the  mean  time  the  State  remained  under  cised  hy  the  Provisional  Grovemor  thereof  un- 

the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  der  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Oongrees.  are 

On  the  6th  of  February  Congress  passed  a  joint  hereby  devolved  upon  the  commanding  officer 

resolution,  providing  that  "  the  persons  now  of  the  First  Military  District,  and  will,  until 

holding  civil  offices  in  the  provisional  govern-  further  orders,  by  him  be  assumed  and  per- 

ments  of  Yirginia  and  Texas,  who  cannot  take  formed." 

and  subscribe  to  the  test-oath  prescribed  by  Already,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  general 
the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  order  had  issued  from  the  headquartors  of  the 
of  office,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  Array  at  Washington,  removing  Brevet-Major 
July  2,  1862,  shall,  by  the  passage  of  this  reso-  General  George  Stoneman  from  the  command 
tion,  be  removed  therefrom ;  and  it  shall  be  of  the  First  Military  District,  and  assigning 
the  duty  of  the  district  commanders  to  fill  the  Brevet  Mijor-General  E.  R.  S.  Oanhy,  the 
vacancies  so  created  by  the  appointment  of  commander  of  the  Fifth  District,  to  the  posi- 
persons  who  can  take  said  oath."  Persons,  tion.  On  the  Slst  of  March  another  order 
whose  disabilities  had  heen  removed,  were  issued,  assigning  General  Alexander  8.  Webb 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  resolution,  to  the  commana  of  the  First  District  until  the 
and  it  was  not  to  take  effect  in  any  case  until  arrival  of  Oanby,  thus  relieving  General  Stone- 
thirty  days  after  its  passage.  General  Stone-  man  from  the  position  which  he  had  held  for 
man  issued  an  order  on  the  15th  of  March,  nine  months,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  tho 
promulgating  this  resolution,  and  making  the  people  of  the  State.  General  Webb  assumed 
removals  from  office  which  it  required.  On  the  command  on  tho  2d  of  April,  and  his  first 
the  21st  of  March  the  same  officer  made  a  act  was  to  restore  Mr.  Wells  to  the  position  of 
report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  at  Provisional  Governor.  On  the  3d  of  April  an 
Washington,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  order  was  issued  appointing  military  officers  to 
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£11  vacancies  in  varions  civil  offices,  owing  to  tion  acts.      Among  the  persons  specified  as 

the  impossibility  of  finding  citizens  who  were  "  disfranchised  "  were  the  following : 

qualifiedfor  the  positions  under  the  laws  of  the  e.  All  persons  who  voluntarily  joined  the  rebel 

United  States.  army,  and  all  persons  in  that  army,  whether  volun- 

General  Oanby  assumed  the  command  of  the  *««"  or  conscripts,  who  committed  voluntarily  any 

V\rRt  MilitArv  lli«tript  nn  thA  ^Mh  of  Ariril  hostile  act,  thereby  engaged  in   insurrection  and 

jirst  JMJluary  Xiistnoii  on  tne  iSUin  ol  Apni.  rebellion.    Any  person,  however,  who  was  forced 

Vn  the  22d  he  issued  an  order,  declarmg  that  into  the  rebel  army,  but  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 

all    ofiScers    of   the    provisional   government  doing  hostile  acts,  and  escaped  from  that  army  as 

would  be  required  to  take  the  test-oath,  which  •oon  as  nossiblo,  cannot  be  said  to  have  engaged  in 

JwJ^t"^Zl^l^lf.^^^^^  "^riil  whi  exercised  the  functions  of  any  office 
directing  tiiat"aU  persons  elected  or  appointed  ^^g,  th^  Confederate  government,  or  the  govern- 
to  civil  omce,  who  have  subsonbed  the  oath  of  mcnt  of  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  func- 
ofi&ce  of  July  2,  1862,  and  filed  the  same  with  tions  were  of  a  nature  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
the  county  clerks,  or  with  other  civil  oflScers,  or  maintiuning  the  hostile  character  of  those  govern- 
as  required  by  law,  will  cause  duly-certified  SSJf^^ttn^t^S'li^i^*  rebeUion,  or  gave  aid  and 

.  ^    •      .,*'      it  X     v^          1         J  xsi  ji     i  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

copies  of  said  oath  to  be  made  and  filed  at  lo.  Voting,  in  convention,  for  the  ordinance  of 

these  headquarters,  that  their  ability  to  qualify  secession,  or,  at  the  election,  for  its  ratification,  like 

tinder  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  any  other  act  of  engaging  in  rebellion  or  adhering  to 

February  6,                      -----  ^^               .^  ^         ,    ._  .,         »__ 

tained."    A 


in  any  case,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  mdica-  voluntarily,  through  fear  or  force,  it  does  not  work 

tion  that  the  ofiSce  was  vacated.  disfhmchisement.    Any  act  is  assumed  to  have  been 

By  an  order  of  April  30th,  the  military  divi-  voluntiuy  unless  the  contrary  is  shown  by  satis- 

Bions  of  the  State  were  reorganized  and  a  new  ^^,tt?onsr^^^^^^^^^^^  o?the  pe«o"  a%  wTor  r%t 

assignment   of  mihtary   commissioners    was  tration  is  to  be  given  such  weight  as,  m  the  opimon 

made.     The  districts  were  twenty-seven  m  of  the  board,  it  is  entitled  to. 

number,  and  the  commissioners  were  at  the  11.  Those  who  voluntarily  tpTmBhed.  supplies  of 

same  time  appointed  superintendents  of  regis-  ^^^i  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  horses  or  mulea, 

tration  and  election.    On  the  2l8t  of  May  the  ^^  ^?  ^J^f'  .?*  n^  i  ^f '  %-l^^'''  ^'  iV}"^  ""^ 

i>«  ai;iyu  au^A^««7v»ivu.     v«  mio  «aou  v*  ju.»j  wio  ^^    Jund,  to  thc  Confederate  mihtary  or  naval  forces, 

election  order  was  issued.    It  named  the  day  ©r  money,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  to  the  Confederate 

of  election,  gave  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  government,  or  aided  in  any  way  the  raising,  organi- 

which  were  to  be  separately  voted  upon,  and  zation,  or  equipment  of  troops,  yave  aid  ana  comfort 

Bet  forth  in  detail  the  duties  of  registrars  and  *?  S^^  «»«"»y.»  *?iP^V^^?]PS*|?  i^  ^*^  rebellion  and 

judges  of  elections.     Directions  were  given  ^^i^ifrirL^viKoK' food  or  clothing 

for  the  registration  of  all  qualified  electors,  the  enough  to  relieve  present  suffering,  or  to  minister  to 

revision  of  the  lists,  and  the  final  casting  of  the  the  sick  or  wounded,  are  simple  acts  of  charitv  or 

ballots*     To  prevent  the  registration  of  any  humanity,  Mid  do  not  constitute  giving  "aid  or 

person  not  entiUed  to  vote,  two  white  and  two  comfort  to  the  enemy  »>    A  parent  may  give  his  son 

^«  ovru  uvv  ^Mv  «*v      ^  ^^jt  *'":'  ""*»^"«**  "Y"  -^i^Q  belongs  to  the  hostile  army  food  and  clothing 

colored  persons,  registered  voters  of  the  dis-  for  hia  own  use ;  but  if  he  give  him  a  gun,  horse,  or 

trict  or  ward,  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  other  thing,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  he 

of  Registrars,  to  challenge  the  right  of  any  per-  thereby  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Bon  to  be  registered,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Meantime  the  political  parties  were  engaged 

the  person  challenging,  is  disqualified  as  a  ^^  an  active  canvas  of  the  State.    They  were 

voter  by  reason  of  any  of  the  causes  set  forth  ^^^^^  ^  ^he  Radical  and  Conservative  parties, 

in  said  acts  of  Congress.    Upon  said  chaUenge  ^^^  consisted  mainly  of  two  discordant  sec- 

bemg  made,  the  board  shaU  examine  the  per-  tions  of  the  Republican  organization,  which 

Bon  presenting  himself  for  registration,  with  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^j^  ^^  qnestion  of  incorporating 

reference  to  each   cause   of  disqualification  ^^  ^he  constitution  the  proscriptive  features 

aUeged,  and  evidence  shall  be  taken,  if  offered,  already  mentionad.     About  120  RepubUcan. 

to  sustain  or  disprove  the  challenge."      ^  delegates  assembled  in  convention  atPeters- 

Provision  was  also  made  for  challenging  at  y,^^   ^^  ^he  9th  of  March,  and,  after  a  some- 

the  polls,  "to  prevent  repeating  or  fraudi^ent  ^h^.  turbulent  session  of  two  days,  nominated 

personations  of  duly-registered  voters."    Reg-  ^   h.  Wells  for  Governor,  J.  D.  Harris  (col- 

ulations  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  ^^^^^   f^j.   Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  R. 

order  maU  respects  similar  to  those  prescribed  Bowden  Attorney-General,  and  A.  M.  Crane 

at  other  elections  for  the  consummation  of  for  Congressman  at  large.    The  State  Central 

reconstruction  m  the  Southern  States.    {See  Committee  was  reorganized,  and  resolutions 

Mississippi,  and  Ctolop^ia.  of  1868,  Ala-  ^^^e  adopted  to  the  foUowing  eflfect . 

^^tkISi^oWI-    ^p   •D^«;-f««+:^«    ««,^    «^«*  1.  Favoring  the  early  restorataon  of  Virgipia  under 

Ihe   IJoards    of   Registration    were    com-  ^he  new  constitution  w'thout  changes  or  amend- 

posed  of  persons  selected  by  the  military  com-  ment,  and  an  early  election,  without  which  there  is 

missioners,    and    special   instructions  to  tho  danger  of  final  disaster. 

registrars  were  issued  by  the  commander  of  2.  That  the  election  of  General  Grant  has  awak- 

thft   diatri^fr       ThAgA   initrnptinnq   dftftiimfltfli^  •"^^  confidence  in,  and  given  a  new  guarantee  for, 

tne  aistnct.      inese  mstructions  aesignatea  ^he  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  made 

the  classes  of  persons  who  were  disqualified  aublmie  the  truth  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 

from  voting  by  the  terms  of  the  reconstmo-  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizeud. 
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8.  noldin^  witb  ffratltade  6rant*s  Inaugural,  and  The  nnderaigned,  cidzena  of  yirg^nia,  asd 

thanking;  liim  for  declaring  that  until  there  ia  uni-  frienda  of  the  restoration  of  our  State  to  the  Unkm, 

ver»al  suffrage  there  cannot  bo  peace.  under  the  reconstruction  acta  of  Congress^  beSiere 

4.  Expresses  the  hoi>6  that  hereafter  no  State  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  a  detemuned  and 
can  deny  the  right  to  citixena  to  vote  and  be  voted  zealous  effort  should  be  made  to  rescue  thA  Be- 
for.  publican  Part^  of  Yiiglnla  from  the  management  and 

5.  Thanking  the  President  for  restoring  Bheri-  control  or  designing  and  selflah  politicians. 

dan  and  Beynolds  to  the  commands  from  which  the^  We  are  satisfied  that  the  convention  which  as- 
had  been  removed  for  the  faithful  dischai^  of  their  sembled  at  Petersbuig  on  the  9th  inat.  did  not  reilect 
duties,  and  also  pledging  the  President  the  support  the  feelinga  and  wiahes  of  the  Bepublieana  o£  xht 
of  Virginia.  State,  and  that  the  means  used  to  secors  the  noouna- 

6.  Asserting  equality  of  rights  for  all  citizens ;  tion  of  the  persona  who  are  placed  upon  the  StaLe 
urging  a  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  ticket  were»such  as  cannot  secure  the  sanction  or  ap- 
the  public  schools,  open  to  all ;  a  more  equal  system  proval  of  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  wel&re  ci 
of  taxation;  a  reasonable  provision  to  preserve  a  our  people.  We  feel  that  there  has  never  been  a 
home  exempt  from  levy  and  sale ;  the  payment  of  period  in  our  hiatory  when  the  counsel  and  directioQ 
the  honest  aebts  of  the  State ;  to  secure  an  im[>artial  of  wise,  experienced,  and  patriotic  men,  whoae  nn- 
jury  trial  by  opening  the  jurv-box  to  all  male  citizens,  selfish  rentra  for  the  public  weal  oommenda  them  to 
witnout  regard  to  race  or  color.  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  were  mon 

7.  Asserting  the  right  of  the  real  Bepubllcan  eminently  needed.  The  men  who  are  put  forward  for 
party  of  reconstruction  to  determine  the  manner,  the  highest  honors  of  our  restored  Comin<Miwealth 
as  well  as  the  constitution  and  laws,  under  which  are  not  sufficiently  identified  with  our  people  to 
the  State  shall  be  restored.  secure  that  confidence,  and  we  fear  that  defeat  awaits 

8.  Asserting  that  no  republican  form  of  gov-  the  party,  because  many  of  the  best  of  oar  dtixens 
emment  can  long  exiat  or  be  wisely  administered  who  are  now  identified  with  it  antidpate  the  worst 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  dis-  conse<)uenoes  to  our  material  interests  in  the  event 
franchised,  and  that  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  State  of  their  election,  and  are  disposed  to  resent  and  re- 
is  not  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  permanent  disabil-  sist  the  dictation  of  the  arrogant  and  presumptnaas 
ities,  but  pledge  its  effort  and  influence  to  secure  the  clique  of  political  adventurera  by  whom  the  late  con- 
removal  of  the  disabilities  of  those  who  accept  in  ventlon  was  controlled. 

good  faith  the  results  of  the  war,  and  cooperate  in  We  believe  that  a  huge  majority  of  the  intelli^nt 

earnest  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  under  and  reflecting  people  of  Virginia  who  have  a  per- 

the  reconstruction  laws ;  but  such  removal  should  manent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  are  be- 

be  claimed  on  superior  daims  for  amnesty,  which  are  coming  convinced   that  wisdom  and  sound  policy 

not  possessed  by  the  great  body  of  (usfranchiaed  alike  demand  that  they  shall  accept  and  cany  ont,^ 

persons.  good  faith,  the  measures  proposed  bv  Congress  for 

9.  Asserting  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  real  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  and  are 
party  of  reconstruction,  and  that  there  can  be  no  eameatly  desirous  of  adopting  the  great  prindplea 
permanent  restoration  of  the  State  except  through  enunciated  by  the  Bepubuoan  party  of  the  eountry. 
Its  instrumentality.  We  believe  that  they  will  cheerrally  support  true  and 

A  number  of  influential  delegates,  who  were  7!?'!?*'^  Republicans  for  State  officers ;  and  to  tf- 

dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  convention  J^^^^e'Sd-  ^PP^''^*^  ^^  ^°  ^  ^"^  respectfully 

met  on  the  day  following  its  adjournment,  and  For  Governor:  G.  C.  Walker,  of  Norfolk  citv. 

prepared  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  For  Lieutenant-Governor:  John  F.Lewis,  of  Bock- 

they  declared  that  the  nominations  already  ingham  County.            ,      •    ^    m    i       ^  ^ 

made  were  of  "  such  a  character  as  to  render  -omiy  C^ty              '        ^'            '            "'^ 

it  utterly  impossible  to  make  the  party  success-  •     ^          ^' 

ful  in  the  State  and  thereby  secure  the  best  On  the  28th  of  April  the  Conservative  party, 

interest  of  the  country,"  and  recommended  which  was  organized  in  1868,  held  its  conven- 

that  another  convention  be  held  on  the  15th  tion  at  Richmond.    About  sixty-five  delegates 

of  AprU,  "  with  a  view  to  the  very  best  inter-  were  present,  composed  of  the  State  Central 

ests  of  the  Republican  party  and  our  Com-  Committee  and  the  county  superintendenta. 

monwealth,  ana  to  the  more  permanent  estab-  The  candidates  nominated  on  the  State  ticket 

lishment  of  this  political  organization  in  the  in  May,  1868,  withdrew  their  names,  but  no 

State  of  Virginia,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  new  nominations  were  made.    The  Committee 

true  republicanUmy  and  with  a  further  view  on.  Business  made  two  reports,  one  of  which 

to  the  reconstruction  of  our  State,  and  its  was  signed  by  nine  merahers,  and  the  other  by 

restoration  to  the  Federal  Union,  upon  the  three.  After  considerable  debate,  the  miyoiity 

terms  prescribed  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  report  was  adopted.    It  was  as  follows: 

Congress ;  and  in  the  solemn  belief  that  the  Rrnlvedr-l,  That  this  meeting  accepts  the  said 

existing  dissensions  which  have  resulted  from  fesipiations  of  said  candidates,  and  hereby  expresses 

the  action  of  the  Petersburg  Convention  will  ^^^J^  T^^"^^  ^'d^'ofVefr^'^'in'd  dWlitJlS 

mditate  fatally  against  all  these  objects,  impair  the  discharge  of  those  d&ties  which  their  candicUey 

the  efficiency  of  the  existing  Administration  imposed  on  them. 

of  the  national  Government,  and  finally  culmi-  2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  accepted  resignation 

nate  in  the  disintegration  of  our  Republican  of  our  nommoes,  the  Conservative  voters  of  the  State 

T^ftrfv  in  tliA  SfAt«  of  Virinnifl '»  are  UTffed  to  oiganiie  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 

party  in  the  state  oi  y  irgmia.  ,^^1^  obnoxions  provisions  of  the  constitudon  fnm^ 

At  about  the  same  time  another  address  was  by  the  late  convention  in  Biohmond  aa  may  be  aepa- 


who  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the    organuawons  aire 

■o^».«=u« n^«^««*:««      Tk^  «  1 1..  creased  activity,  and  in  those  locahties  where  no  or- 

Fetorsburg  Convention.    The  address  was  as    ininiaitions  have 


ganizations  have  been  formed,  the  people  are . 

folioTS  :  ly  requested  to  meet  together  and  adopt  measuxes  for 
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the  purpose  of  prerrentlng  the  incorporation  of  such  Radicals,  of  whom  18  were  negroes,  while  one 

iniquities  m  the  organic  law  of  the  State.^  seat  was  contested. 

S.  Tliat  this  convention,  while  expressing  its  ho8-  mv^T^*"^  a     n  lAi-i.           •!•      r     xi,      i 

tility  to  the  leadmg  and  general  features  of  the  said  .  ^^^  *®*  of  April  10th,  providing  for  the  elec- 

constitution,  and  while  urffln^  the  necessity  of  or-  tion,  declared  that  the  Legislatare  chosen  at 

(^anizationforthepurposeoideteatin^  such  provisions  that  election  should  assemble  at  the  oapitol 

aa  may  be  submitted  separately,  declines  to  niake  any  of  the  State  on  the  fourth* Tuesday  after  the 

recommendation  to  the  Conservativo  voters  of  the  ^ffl«i«i  r»,./^«»«i«.«»f;.^«  r.4f  *\.^  •«+;fi««i;^  «^  4.1.1 

State,  as  to  their  suffrages  upon  the  constitution  ex-  <^™°15i  Promulgation  of  the  ratification  of  the 

purgated  of  said  provisions,  or  as  to  the  oandidiO^os  constitution,   wliicn  day  fell  on  the  0th   of 

that  ma^  be  before  the  people^  feeling  well  assured  October.   Before  that  body  came  together,  the 

that  their  good  sense  and  patriotism  will  lead  them  question  was  brought  up  as  to  whether  its 

to  such  results  as  ^U  best  subserve  the  true  and  sub-  niembers  would  be  required  to  take  the  "  test- 

Btantial  mterests  of  the  Commonwealth*  ^.^  „     ^  .T^    i  rt     i?  i.  j       -IL         i  i.i. 

n,,        .      ..             .              ,  ,,            ^.^  oath."    General  Oanby  had  written  a  letter  as 

The  minority  report  opposed  the  oonstitu-  ^arly  as  the  26th  of  June,  in  reply  to  inquiries 

tion  and  the  plan  of  reconstruction  altogether,  on  that.point,  in  which  he  took  the  position 

declanng:  that  they  would  have  to  take  that  oato,  "un- 

8.  That  tiiedauses  of  the  Underwood  constitution  less  the  constitution  should  first  be  approved 
proposed  to  be  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  are  im-  >._  n/%T»«^^o«  /v»  *\^^  ««+i»  V/^  «+T.^«™i«^  Ai« 
material  and  insignificant  oompa^d  to  tiie  leadmg  ^^  Oongress,  or  the  oath  be  otherwise  dis- 
features of  that  instrument:  universal  negro  suffrage,  pensea  witn  bylaw."  He  also  undertook  to 
negro  eligibility  to  office.  That  the  sfune  number  of  show  that  ^^  this  decision  is  in  conformity  with 
votes  that  will  strike  out  the  clauses  to  be  submitted  the  action  heretofore  taken  upon  the  same  sub- 

JhA*i^?Sr^JJ?;?,UljS^'  ^^^^  ^  *^*  *^^'  ^'^^  j®ct  in  another  district,  and  was  based  upon  a 

tne  wnoie  constitution.  *.      «  ,           . ,       .,         /»    n  xi.     i          -l       • 

4.  That  the  military  rule  of  one  of  our  own  race,  CM"®""  consideration  Of  all  the  laws  beanng 

responsible  to  his  superiors,  is  far  preferable  to  the  upon  the  question  now  presented."    The  ques- 

domination  of  an  irresponsible  multitude  of  ignorant  tion  was,  however,  brought  before  the  Attor- 

negroes ;  and  that,  impeUed  by  these  considerations.  ney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  he  de- 

we  call  upon  all  white  men,  whether  native  or  adopted    j^xa^a   /vr»  +v»a  ocfV.  ^^  Ar.»r.<>4-  ^vL*.  ♦i»«.  «, 

citizens,  to  vote  down  the  constitution,  and  thereby  J^ded,  on  the  28th  of  August,  that  the  mem- 
save  themselves  and  their  posterity  from  negro  suf-  oers  01  tne  Legislature  might  meet  and  trans- 
froge,  negro  office-holding,  and  its  legitimate  con-  act  any  business  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
aequ^ce— negro  social  equality.  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  without 

An  address  to  the  people  was  subsequently  taking  the  test-oath,  but  could  not  go  into 

published  by  the  Conservative  State  Oentral  any  ^*  general  legislation."    The  question  then 

Committee,  in  which  they  urged  the  defeat  of  arose,  whether  the  election  of  Senators  was 

the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  were  to  included  in  business  "  necessary  to  facilitate 

be  separately  submitted,  and  favored  the  dec-  the  restoration  of  the  State ; "  and  this^^^o, 

tion  of  Walker  and  his  associates  on  thegen-  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,     >o 

eral  State  ticket  suggested  bj  the  anti-Wells  expressed  himself  ^^  of  opinion  that  the  (x 

Hepublioans.    A  Colored  Convention  was  held  tion  of  Senators,  like  voting  upon  the  fo 

at  Richmond  on  the  28th  of  May,  which  in-  teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Co^, 

dorsed  the  platform  and  nominations  of  the  stitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  part  of  tli 

radical  party  adopted  at  Petersburg  on  the  action  contemplated  by  Congress  as  prelimi- 

10th  of  March.  nary  to  a  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  full  re- 

The  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  lation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
l)ut  the  official  promulgation  of  the  result  was  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 
not  made  until  the  9th  of  September.  The  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Pro- 
nvhole  number  of  names  registered  was  269,-  visional-Governor  H.  H.  Wells  resigned,  and 
884.  The  vote  on  the  constitution  was  as  fol-  the  Governor-elect  was  installed  in  his  place 
lows:  Total  vote  cast  on  the  question  of  rati-  on  the  21  st  of  September.  The  Legislature, 
£cation,  215,422 ;  for  the  constitution,  206,238 ;  which  assembled  at  Eichmond  on  the  6th  of 
against  the  constitution,  9,189;  minority  in  October,  was  the  first  deliberative  assembly 
favor,  197,044;  total  vote  on  the  disfranchising  which  had  occupied  the  halls  of  the  capitol  for 
clause,  208,765 ;  in  favor  of  the  same,  84,404 ;  three  years,  and  the  first  regularly-constituted 
Against  it,  124,861 ;  majority  against  it,  89,957;  Legislature  which  had  sat  in  the  Common- 
total  vote  on  the  test-oath  clause,  207,220 ;  in  wealth  for  ten  years.  It  effected  a  permanent 
favor  of  the  same,  83,114;  against  it,  124,106;  organization,  and  proceeded  to  the  business 
mi^jority  agMnst  it,  40,992,  Gilbert  0.  Walker  of  the  session,  but  not  until  an  attempt  had 
was  elected  Governor  by  avi^ority  of  18,317  been  made  by  some  extreme  members  to  have 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  220,753,  he  having  re-  the  test-oath  exacted,  followed  by  a  protest 
ceived  119,535  votes,  and  H.  H.  Wells  101,204.  against  the  loyalty  and  legality  of  tiie  body. 
The  other  Conservative  candidates  for  State  On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  a  message  was 
ofiSceswere  chosen  by  large  majorities.  The  received  from  the  Governor,  submitting  the 
Legislature,  which  was  elected  at  the  same  time,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and 
consisted  of  43  Senators  and  138  Represent-  recommending  the  election  of  United  States 
atives.  In  the  Senate  there  were  30  Conser-  Senators,  and  the  appointment  of  standing  com- 
vatives  and  13  Radicals,  6  of  the  latter  being  mittees,  for  the  "  consideration  of  finance,  edu- 
negroes.  In  the  Lower  House  there  were  95  cation,  internal  improvements,  and  the  Judi- 
Conservatives,  3  of  them   negroes,  and   42  ciary.^'    This  latter  suggestion  was  made  ^^  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  constitution  achieved  by  artifice,  intimidation,  and  £ratid.'* 
inaugurates  many  radical  changes  in  the  State  **  We  believe,"  it  continues,  "that  the  secret 
government,  and  necessitates  prompt  and  of  our  defeat  can  be  found  in  the  unfortunate 
thorough  legislation  upon  almost  every  sub-  submission  to  a  separate  vote  of  the  test-oatli 
ject  within  the  scope  "  of  the  powers  of  the  and  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  State  consti- 
Legislature."  "  In*  conclusion,  *'  the  Governor  tution,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  action  of  our 
says,  "permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  opposition 
the  progress  already  made  toward  the  restora-  to  the  deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
tion  of  the  State  to  civil  government  Its  good  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  of  Yir- 
effects  are  already  visible  everywhere  within  ginia."  What  was  asked  of  Congress  was: 
the  State.  Confidence  is  being  restored;  com-  "That  your  honorable  body  guaranty  a  re- 
merce  is  reviving ;  mining  and  manufacturing  publican  form  of  government  to  Virginia,  either 
enterprises  are  being  organized;  capital  is  seek-  by  ordering  a  new  election,  and  by  submitting 
ing  investment  in  our  public  improvements,  the  whole  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
and  in  our  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  lands ;  or  by  requiring  the  test-oath  of  the  members 
and,  above  and  more  gratifying  than  all,  joy  of  the  Legislature,  and  awarding  the  seats  of 
and  hope  are  taking  the  place  of  gloom  and  those  who  cannot  take  it  to  those  eligible  op- 
despondency.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  once  ponents  who  received  the  next  highest  vote, 
more  dawning  upon  our  desolated  land.  Con-  where  the  circumstances  show  that  the  elec- 
soious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  own  acts,  mo-  tors  must  have  known  that  they  were  casting 
tives,  and  intentions,  and  relying  upon  the  their  votes  for  ineligible  candidates.  In  the 
continued  favor  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  event  of  a  new  election,  we  would  ask  for  a 
human  events,  let  us  all  manfully  grapple  with  military  force  sufficient  to  protect  ns  in  our 
the  living  present,  and  confidently  hope  for  a  political  and  civil  rights." 
glorious  future  for  the  Commonwealth."  They  further  dumed  that  every  thing  done 

The  two  amendments  to  the  Federal  Const!-  by  the  Legislature  at  its  late  session  was  illegal 

tution  were  ratified  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  void,  and  that  there  was  but  one  coui^ 

The  fourteenth  amendment  received  36  votes  for  Congress  to  adopt.    "This,"  they  say,  "is 

in  its  favor  in  the  Senate,  and  4  votes  were  perhaps  our  last  contest.    On  yonr  dectaicHi, 

cast  against  it.    In  the  House  of  Delegates  it  loyalty  in  Virginia  lives  or  dies.    If  yon  deciJa 

was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  126  to  6.     The  against  us,  no  one  will  dare  to  avow  his  BepuK 

fifbeenth  amendment  passed  the  House  unani-  licanism,  the  pernicious  example  set  here  will 

mously,  and  received  40  votes  in  the  Senate  extend  to  other  Southern  States,  the  colored 

to  2  cast  against  it.    The  election  of  United  people  will  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 

States  Senators    occupied  several  days,   and  former  m(isters,  the  national  debt  will  be  rep^ 

finally  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  F.  Lewis,  diated,  and  the  rebel  Democratic  yoke  mar 

the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  John  W.  John-  probably  be  placed  on  the  necks  of  the  Ameii- 

ston,  who  had  formerly  been  a  judge  in  the  can  people  in  1872. 

State,  and  had  participated  in  the  cause  of  The  minority  report  admitted  that  ^'  a  cost- 

the  Southern  confederacy,  but  whose  political  stitution  thoroughly  republican  in  fbrm  waa 

disabilities  had  been  removed  by  Congress,  ratified  by  a  large  mcgority  of  tlie  quaHfie<! 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  nearly  three  voters  of  Virginia,  at  the  election  held  <«i 

weeks.  July  6,  1869,"  but,  in  view  of  the  "unwUliB^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Radical  Republican  party,  support  given  that  instrument  by  many  wh-j 

being  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  late  voted  for  it,"  it  asked  attention  to  *' probable 

election,  called  a  convention,  to  meet  at  Rich-  dangers  of  readmission  without  security  ft^ 

mond  on  the  24th  of  November.    Delegates,  the  future."    The  minority,  nevertheless,  r«s 

selected  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  ognized  "  as  a  fact  of  perhaps  graver  import. 

Accordingly  gathered  in  an  old  theatre  at  the  that  prolonged  exclusion  will  certainly  ent^ 

capital  on  the  day  appointed,  and  organized  as  loss  and  suffering  to  party  and  individuals.*'' 

a  convention ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  and  declare  that  they  desire  rather  *'  to  remove 

their  counsels  would  be  far  from  harmonious,  than  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  real- 

There  appeared  to  be  two  factions,  one  of  mission  of  the  State  to  her  fiill  Federal  reU- 

which  favored  the  plan  of  calling  upon  Con-  tions."    They  further  say : 

gress  to  repudiate  and  r^'ect  the  whole  action  .  p^^^  5^  .^^^  improvement,  public  and  pn- 

of  the  State  thus  far  m  the  work  of  reconstruc-  yato ;  condition  of  the  people  as  to  enti-war  indck- 

tion,  while  the  other  displayed  a  much  more  edness;  postponement  of  the  operation  of  ho^:^• 

moderate  spirit.     A  committee  was  appointed  stead  and  school  provisions  of  the  constitution,  in 

to  frame  an  address  to  Congress,  and  two  re-  perfect  civil  machinery  for  prompt  administration  ^ 

-^r^^^   ««   4-v.A   ^T.ui^^t-   «,««f  +1.^   ■.rv»,-.u    ^««  justice,  and  rapid  emigration  from  the  8tat«  of  htihi* 

ports  on  the  subject  were  the  result,  one,  iborerl-all  warn  that  we  must  do  whatever  lie*  i 

signed  by  amsgority  of  the  committee,  ana  the  our  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  fnDy  »i- 

other  by  a  minority.     The  majority  report,  speedily. 

which  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  declared  1^  ^^^  ^f  the  election  of  the  State  and  cotbst 

that  "the  election  held  in  this  State  on  the  ^^stal^^^^^e^afflra^M  olj"^^^ 

6th  of  Jnly  last  resulted  in  a  Confederate  tri-  i^  national  jpolitics,  the  uSion,  the  C^nstTfe-* 

umpli,  which   we   unhesitatmgly   assert  was  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws;  in  State  y^'-^ 
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ticSf  faithful  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  4.  The  Judge  Advocate  of  the  district  will  fixmish 

of  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  as  adopted  Julj  6,  the  Attomej-General,  for  such  action  as  may  bo  neces- 

1869.  aary  and  proper,  a  histoxy  of  each  of  the  cases  now 

Beijing  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  repos-  undergoing  inyestigation,  together  with  the  deposi- 

ing  uDolicit  conildenoe  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  tions  or  other  evidence  in  relation  thereto.    In  like 

be  it,  therefore,  manner,  for  the  likb  purpose,  all  affidavits,  evidence. 

Btfolvedj  That  we  do  hereb;^  respectfully  ask  that  or  other  information  m  relation  to  persons  accused  or 

the  State  of  Virginia  be  admitted  to  representation  crime,  who  have  escaped  from  oonfinement  or  have 

in  the  Con^ss  of  the  United  States,  sucn  admission  evaded  airest,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Attomey- 

to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  General, 

the  reconstruction  acts.  5.  All  prisoners  (citizens),  who^  when  the  afore-cited 

-^..            .               fxa        jixi-31       X  law  of  March  2, 1867,  becomes  moperative  by  reason 

1  his  report  wa8  rejeotea,  and  the  delegates  of  the  conditions  And  limitations  of  the  reconstruction 

who  favored  it  withdrew  from  the  convention  laws,  majr  be  in  confinement  or  custody  by  virtue  of 

and  held  a  separate  meeting,  at  which  a  com-  *^e  final  judgment  and  sentence  of  a  military  com- 

mittee  of  sbrteen  was  appointed  to  call  a  Re-  S'STSri.^m  ^U^'??1i.SlL^  re^pSi- 

pnbhcan  Convention,  at  such  time  as  it  might  tion  of  sentence,  or  the  case  is  otherwise  disposed  of 

seem  proper,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  by  proper  authority.    V^n  Amii  of  hdbea$  eortmt  or 

party.  *ny  other  nroeoss  issuing  from  a  court  of  the  United 


at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  December.  riSi  facts  of  the  case.    If  the  writ  be  issued  from  a 

An  address,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  nine  State  oourt^  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  such 

appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  urge  the  claims  prisoner  wiU  make  a  respeotftd  return  to  the  writ, 

of  the  State  to  immediate  readmission,  was  "ftting  forth  the  Actthat  the  j^^ 

V  "i^  k^voTO   w  uuMu^^iavv,  A^auxj^c»<vix,  T. cw  ^^  of  thc  final  judgment  and  sentence  of  a  court  of 

submitted  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  competent  jurisdicSon,  held  under  the  authority  of 

This  address  recounted  the  action  of  the  State  the  laws  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  that  the  jurisdic- 

in  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  tion  is  exdusivelj  in  the  oourte  of  the  United  Stetes. 

claimed  that  every  thing  required  by  the  law  J.^f.  di^«i<>^  between  United  Sutes  and  Stete  juris- 

Vo/1  iv^^«.  A^^^     Tu^  ^^,S«.u?««  4^v.aJLa^*a  »^  dictions  is  not  always  distinctly  marked,  but  officers 

had  been  done.   The  committee,  therefore,  re-  ^^  ^  mided  in  their  action  by  the  principles  laid 

Fpectfully  asked  that  "  Virginians  Senators  and  down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  in 

Kepresentatives  be  promptly  admitted  to  their  the  case  of  Ableman  vi.  Booth  (SI  Howa^,  p.  606). 

Beats,  and  that  she  be  restored  to  her  place  in  <^-  At  dl  forte,  arsenals,  light-houses,  custom-houses, 

the  family  of  States."    A  bill  was  soon  intro-  ^'f/^^^^f  and  other  pubhcestebhshments,  whether 

,       J     ^  V*  k^wii^o.       ^  V***  Y  •«  "r^u    Oi  *  *ioW  by  original  cession  or  by  recent  occupation  un- 

duced,  providmg  for  the  admission  of  the  btate  der  the  Utws  of  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction  will 

without  further  condition,  and  after  consider-  be  held  to  be  exclusively  in  the  United  Stetes  until 

ahle  debate  it  passed  both  Houses  and  received  otherwise  directed  by  law  or  other  proper  authority. 

the  approval  of  the  President  on  'the  26th  of  ^-  ^K<^^"»:'*S'?'";J^S:H***''?^VS^''^^^^ 
T«««  ^H.  1  Q»rn  ru,  ♦!,  A  A>ii  ^«,i«  ^  A^^  n^^  «««!  several  elections  held  in  the  State  under  the  authonty 
J anuary,  1870.  On  the  following  day  General  ^f  ^iie  laws  of  the  United  Stetea  will,  as  soon  as  prac- 
Canby  issued  a  military  order  turning  the  gov-  ticable,  be  arranged  and  inventoried  aocoidinff  to  the 
emment  of  the  State  over  to  the  civil  authori-  several  election  aistriote,  and  turned  over  to  me  Sec- 
ties.  After  stating  the  action  which  had  been  «>tary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  deposit  and  safe- 
taken  by  Congress,  the  order  proceeds  in  the  ^^lf'l«^  authenticated  copy  of  the  final  reguitnition 
lOilowmg  terms :  of  yoters,  arranged  by  counties  and  cities  naving  a 
Second^-^The  followmg  instructions  are  given  for  ffP"2f  ®  ™S?i®*?,'^  oiyaniiation,  will  be  deposited  in 
the  information  and  guidance  of  all  officers  or  other  ™  ^?^u"  i-  Secretaij  of  tiie  Commonwealth, 
persons  invested  with,  or  exercising  authority  under  J-  Authenticated  copies  of  all  general  or  special 
ind  by  virt;ue  of  the  liw  of  March  2, 1867,  to  provide  ^^^^i  regulations  or  decisions,  by  the  district  com- 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  *^^^»  «*^«r>2«L?.'"  modifying  the  provisional  laws 
and  the  several  hiws  supplementary  thereto  or  amend-  ^l}*^^  ^-^^  ^'  affa^g  any  rights  of  persons  or  prop- 
atory  thereof*  ^^y>  '^^  ^  prepared ;  one  set  for  the  office  of  the 

1.  All  militiiry  commissioners  will  at  once  cease  to  governor  of  tte  Stote^  and  the  oAer  for  the  office  of 

exercbe  any  and  all  authority  under  the  above-cited  ^t°^S^^  ^^  T  S?°^S^?^    «L^  ^r  ♦%. 

laws,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  close  up  the  ,  10-  The  term  of  office  of  aU  officers  of  the  provi- 

unfliJiahe/business  of  their  offices :  they  will  at  once  •1<>^»1  government  of  the  Stete  of  Vimma,  wEether 

transmit  to  these  headquarters  all  Wki  and  reoorda  ^^^^  H.V^'^  ^^^^"^  ""^  »PPo^tment  under 

that  reh^te  to  their  duties  as  miUtery  commission-  J.^^^  iwl'^b^n'i^^^^ 

2.  All  citizens  who  may  be  held  by  mnitair  author-  their  successore,  elected  or  apnointed  under  the  new 
ity  for  trial,  either  in  custody  or  upon  bail,  fbr  act*  in  ooMtihition.  shall  have  been  duly  q«»»>fled. 
violation  o^the  above-cited  laws,  will  be  released  from  ^'  Tlie  derka  of  the  several  distnct  oourte  of  ap- 
cufltody  or  discharged  of  their'baU  bonds,  and  the  pe^J  will  retain  the  nossession  and  be  responsible 

militaiy  prosecution  dismissed.                    '  :m\*^®  t*^^  wP^*l?:l?^fl^^'K^f  ^^^              ^i?! 

8.  All  citizens,  held  by  military  authority  for  trial  til  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  provide  for  the 

for  crimes  or  offences  cognizable  under  the  laws  of     ^^?5^°  ^Sl  ***  ™*?«  ^^  them.  

the  provisional  government  of  the  Stete  of  Virginia,  .,.?*r^— ^^^  '^UTTfS'e  ""^^^  "^^*f  "^I'-^J.'iS.rl" 

Tvill*be  turned  o?er  to  the  custody  of  the  propw  civil  »titutionare  republished  for  more  general  information 

authorities  of  the  county  or  corporation  l5  which  the  *^^  oonvemence  of  reference : 

crime  or  offence  was  committed,  and  all  bonds,  recog-        --   ^       .  •         ->       _t     ^ *v     v    i 

of  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  offences,  or  for  the  ^^^^  ^^^  complete  operation,  it  is  hereby  dectored  that : 

ap]tearance  of  witnesses,  will  be  turned  over  m  like  Sectioit  1.  The  common  law  and  the  stetute  law  now 

manner  to  the  proper  civil  authorities.  In  force,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  shall  remain 
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in  force  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitAtion,  or  are  The  COSt  of  reconstruction  during  the  Tear 

'''iS^i'jSf:^Mt'^r^S^Tica>m,vro^a«n,  ending  September  80,  1869,  wm  $146,902.86. 

and  rights  of  individaals  and  of  bodies  corporate  and  of  and  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  %^Mi 

^Sj^ty^l^i^^lT^i^^^^i^^  ^^  ^ouli  be  required  to  complete  the  wort 

or  which  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offence  Xne  general  nnanciai  condition  of  the  State  is 

committed  before  the  adoption  of  Uiis  oonstitntlon,  may  represented  to  be  "  as  Stood  as  could  be  expect- 

l>e  proceeded  npon  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.    The     ^j  »  i t, ^os  :  i     x  <*.  j.    r  **.  . 

sGveialcoarU,  except  as  herein  otherwiseproTided,  shall  ®^     ^^^  ^^  Otncial  Statement  01  Its  accounts 

continue  with  the  luce  powers  and  Jarisddction,  both  in  has  been  made. 

Xt2i%^dT!yih"o'4SLuS»jJSidMt5Su  ^>  judicial  decision  was  pronounced  bth, 

ment  of  this  constitution.  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  t^e  Bis- 

.«?™±2?5.*«*SS;'iPvl^^  *"ct  of  Virginia  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  the 

accruing  to  the  State  of  Yimnia  under  the  present  con-  ^^.t.     j»  -ir           i.*  i:   •        i      ^  j.i. 

st1tnti(m  and  laws,  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  ue  State  an-  ^^tn  of  May,  which  mvolrea  the  proper  con* 

der  this  constitution.                 ^    ^     ..«    ..          :.  struction  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

.ii^'Se'^iXman'SfSSteSSrto'STSi^Srii^^^^^  Federal  Constitution.    It  appears  thatC»«: 

adoption  of  this  constitution,  to  the  people  of  the  State  Griffin,  a  colored  man,  had  been  tried  and  con* 

5^te^*i^iiiry:S^ai2',^±?i.%d"S£'Sj  ^t^  in  a  state  court  in  Roclcbridge  OooDty. 

executed,  under  existing  laws,  **  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment  or 

of  Virginia,"  to  any  soS  officer  or  Mb%  body  before  the  Hugh  W.  Sheffey,  the  Circuit  Jadge  of  that 

complete  organization  ofthe  departments  of  government  ^^„«*^      iin^n^  iv.^  ««:«^«^- «,««  7«  a^ -«» 

under  this  wnstitntlon,  shall  remain  binding  and  valid;  COUnty.      Wnue  tlie  pnsoner  was  m  the  cns- 

and  rights  and  liabilities  npon  the  same  shall  continue,  tody  of  the   sheriff,   a  writ  of  haheoi  eorput 

Sii.rJi.S'JiaSS.I^o  "i£~l!?2i'Stft;i  .tS  S  Z'^l^'i  <"'*  "^  ^^t  ^-^it^d  states  Comi« 

tried,  punished,  and  prosecuted,  as  though  no  cliange  had  his  discharge,  on  the  ground  that  the  jadge 

''lrc5SSi^?'.5"^""Si^TilUS?.S,!S5.  CANBT.  was  disaualifled^  at  the  time  his  dedsion  w« 

Louis  V.  Cabajbo,  A.  D.  C,  Acting Aaslst-Aiy't-General.  rendered,  to  hold  any  office  under  the  Initwl 

ir    ITT  it_         V    -L  a  v           X.      '    .^  States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  his  having 

Mr.  Walker,  who  had  been  acting  m  the  ca-  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitntion  of 

nacity  of  Provisional  Governor  since  Septem-  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  become  a 

ber,  was  formally  installed  m  the  position  of  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  dnring 

TT«^^  *^®  Comnaonwealth,  and  took  the  the  civU  war,  and  as  such  voted  for  measnw 

oath  of  office  as  such.    His  first  act  was  to  issue  to  sustain  the  so-caUed  Confederate  Stetesin 

the  foUowmg  proclamation,  which  may  be  re-  the  contest  agwnst  the  Union.   It  was  claimed 

garded  as  an  official  announcement  of  the  final  that  the  disqualification  of  persons  belonging 

consummation  of  reconstruction  m  Virginia :  to  this  category  to  hold  office,  by  the  terms  of 

WhereoB,  A  My-authentioated  copv  of  an  aft  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  rendered  the  act 

States,"  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  J^^ge,  John  C.  Underwood,  took  this  view  of 

States  on  the  26th  day  of  January^  1870,  has  been  re-  the  case,  and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  pris- 

ceived  by  me  ft-om  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  oner,  but  the  matter  was  carried  to  the  Circuit 

^^I^IJ}^""^  action  of  Conjjress  the  constitution  Qourt,  and  this  decision  reversed  by  the  Chief 

S'u^Wanir^^^^^^^^^^^  J-tpe     The  grounds  for  the  reversal  were 

glnia  thereunder,  have  been  approved  and  ratified  by  s^^  forth  at  considerable  length  m  the  opmioa 

Con^ss,  and  the  State  of  Vumnia  restored  in  her  rendered  on  the  occasion,  but  the  general  con- 

political  reUtions  to  the  Federal  Union :  elusion  arrived  at  is  briefly  expressed  in  the 

Atfd,  whereas.  There  w  no  day  appointed  by  the  sud  foUowiuff  DaraffraDh  • 

act  of  Congress  for  the  convemng  of  the  General  uxT  5  V  T^^  V-             .     *•      ♦k-f «-. 

Assembly:  "  It  results  from  this  examination  that  per- 

Therefore,  I.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  Governor  of  the  sons  in  office  by  lawful  appointment  or  dec- 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  do  hereby  make  known  tion  before  the  promulgation  of  the  fourteenth 
*!.«  A..*-  _^..-j  -v        „j  j_  A.^1.         ._,  ^  .                                     therefrom  by  the 

>f  the  prohibition 

^           the  third  section; 

discharge  of  its  Ainctions'under  said  constitution.  but  that  legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  to  give  effect  to  the  prohibition  by  providmg 

XSrSf  EthS^ni'  SS.^^^t^ro^?**^d^  ^^  "-oJ*  ^«»oyf  •  .  And  it  r^«lts.fcrth«r  W 

of  January,  1870.       61LBEBT  C.  WALKER.  *"®  exercise  of  their  several  functions  by  these 

By  the  Governor :  officers,  until  removed,  in  pursuance  of  sncn 

'Garbiok  Malloby,  Seo'y  of  the  Commonwealth.  legislation,  is  not  unlawful." 
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WALKER,  RoBEBT  James,   an   American  ton  constitution  was  shortly  afterward  promul- 
statesman  and  publicist,  bom  at  Northumber-  gated,  against  his  remonstrance,  and  he  imme- 
land.  Pa.,  July  19, 1801;  died  in  Washington^  diately  resigned  (December,  1867),  because,  in 
D.  0.,  November  11,  1869.    He  was  educated  his  own  language,  he  "would  not  aid  in  forcing 
at  the, University  of  Pennsylvania,  ^aduating  slavery  on  Kansas  by  fraud  and  forgery."    In 
in  1819 ;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and,  on  the  three  years  which  followed,  Mr.  Walker  ap- 
his admission  to  the  bar  in  1821,  settled  at  proximated  gradually  in  his  views  to  those  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.    Here  he  commenced  the  prao-  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1860  advocated 
tice  of  his  profession,  taking  from  the  first  with  zeal  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    At  the 
an  active  Interest  in  politics,  and  bringing  for-  beginning  of  the  war  (in  April,  1861)  he  made 
ward  the  name  of  General  Jackson  for  the  a  very  able  speech  in  New  York  City  in  de- 
presidency  before  it  had  been  elsewhere  men-  fence  of  the  course  of  the  Union  party.    In 
tioned.    He  removed   to  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  March,  1868,  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
1826,  where  he  speedily  acquired  an  extensive  Chase  financial  agent  of  the  United  States 
practice,  and  was  nominated  Judge  of  the  Su-  Government  in  Europe,  and  returned  in  No- 
preme  Court  of  Mississippi  in  1828  (which  vember,  1864,  having  effected  the   sale   of 
honor  he  declined),  and  where,  in  1885,  he  de-  $250,000,000  of  5-20  United  States  bonds,  and 
feated  the  Hon.  George  Poindexter  as  candi-  defeated  the  second  Confederate  loan  of  $75,- 
date  for  the  United  States  Senate.    Soon  after  000,000.     After  his  return  he  was  in  Gov- 
entering  upon  his   duties  in  that  body  (in  emment  employ  for  one  or  two  years,  mak- 
January,  1886),  he  made  a  spirited  reply  to  ing  investigations  in  financial   matters,   and 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  question  of  public  lands,  by  contributing  articles  to  influential  periodicals 
which  he  acquired  great  popularity  through-  on  revenue,  tariff,  and  other  financial  topics ; 
out  the  West.    When  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and^  at  the  Instance  of  Mr.  Seward,  moving 
and  California  became  a  serious  consideration,  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  annexation  pro- 
a  secret  agent  was  sent  to  the  former  country  Jects.    Later  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
to  inquire  into  its  resources,  and  the  party  tion  to  literature,  editing,  in  connection  with 
movement  was  inaugurated  which  led  to  their  his  law-partner,  Mr.  F.  P.  Stanton,  a  monthly 
conquest.    In  this  matter  Mr.  Widker  was  the  magazine  of  considerable  literary  merit,  but 
personal  adviser  of  the  President.    He  sup-  which  did  not  prove  a  financial  success.    He 
ported  the  principal  measures  of  President  finally  settled  at  Washington  and  engaged  in 
Van  Buren^s  Admmistration,  especially  on  the  the  prosecution  of  claims  and  specific  measures 
bank  question,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  of  legislation.    In  the  latter  capacity  he  was 
influence  that  President  Tyler  vetoed  the  banJc  influential  in  procuring  the  ratification  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clay.  Alaska  Treaty,  and  was  uiyustly  accused  of 
He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  March  10, 1845.  dispensing  bribes  to  procure  congressional  ac- 
Friend  as  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  tion.   He  had  been  for  years  an  able  and  effec- 
the  President  announced  his  opposition  to  the  tive  advocate  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad.    Mr. 
annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walker  took  grounds  Walker  possessed  an  able  and  comprehensive 
against  him,  and  secured  the  nomination  of  intellect,  and  his  written  essays  and  documents 
James  K.  Polk,  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  were  very  infiuential  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
in  1844,  and  was  by  him  appointed  Secretary  jects  he  sought ;  but  his  personal  appearance 
of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  he  resigned  was  not  commanding,  and  his  voice  and  man- 
March  6,  1849.    Mr.  Walker  was  a  strong  ad-  ner  were  unattractive. 

vocateoffree  trade,  and  his  report  on  the  sub-  WATER-WORKS.  Just  before  the  close 
ject  was  reprinted  by  order  of  the  British  of  the  year  there  was  completed  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  urged  the  strongest  Nassau  water-works,  Brooklyn,  a  pumping-en- 
measures  during  the  Mexican  War,  proving  gine  of  the  largest  capacity  of  any  in  this 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  sustain  its  country.  It  is  a  beam  rotative  engine,  with 
finances  Without  the  aid  of  banks.  In  June,  steam-cylinder  86  inches  diameter,  10  feet 
1863,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  China,  stroke,  with  an  adjustable  cut-off  and  double 
but  resigned  because  a  steamer  could  not  be  poppet-valves;  the  fiy-wheel,  26  feet  diameter, 
furnished  him,  according  to  promise.  At  the  The  pump  is  of  the  Thames-Ditton  variety, 
close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  Mr.  Walker  placed  directly  beneath  the  cylinder,  and 
returned  to  his  practice,  but  was  appointed  by  worked  by  a  continuation  of  the  main  piston- 
Buchanan  Governor  of  Kansas  in  April,  1857,  rod  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The 
during  the  great  excitement.  He  became  unpop-  bore  of  the  pump-cylinder  is  61i  inches,  diam- 
nlar  by  refusing  to  admit  an  election  return  from  eter  of  plunger  88  inches.  The  general  ar- 
Oxford,  in  Johnson  County,  where  the  names  rangement  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
on  the  register  were  said  to  have  been  copied  lowing  diagram  (see  page  718).  The  engine 
from  a  Cincinnati  Directory.     The  Lecomp-  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Whittaker, 
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of  Brooklyn,  and  tested  by  Messrs.  Copeland 
&  Worthen,  engineers.  The  maximum  ca- 
pacity was  833,000  United  States  gallons  per 
hour,  and  the  duty  for  forty-eight  consecutive 
hours  of  720,000  lbs.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal,  and 
delivering  at  the  same  time  into  the  reservoir 
85,500,000  gallons  (of  water).  The  static  lift 
was  about  163  feet. 

WATTS,  Thomas,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  an  English 
linguist,  bibliographer,  and  author,  bom  in 
London  in  1811 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  September  9, 1869. 
He  received  an  excellent  early  education,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  was  familiar  with  the 
Russian,  Hungarian,  and  other  Slavonic  Ian- 
languages,  as  well  as  with  the  Scandinavian 
tongues ;  and,  on  visiting  the  British  Museum 


to  prosecute  his  linguistic  researches,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  were  no  Russian  or 
Hungarian,  and  but  few  Scandinavian,  works 
in  that  great  library.  He  wrote,  not  long  aft-er, 
some  articles  mtheMeeJianica'  Magazine,  mak- 
ing suggestions  for  the  remedying  of  this  de- 
ficiency. In  1838  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Museum,  and 
under  his  careful  labors  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge the  library  soon  became  as  remarkable 
for  the  completeness  of  its  collection  of  Sla- 
vonic and  Scandinavian  literature  as  it  had 
been  before  for  their  absence.  In  1857  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  new  reading-room, 
and  in  1866,  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Panizzi, 
keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books. 
He  contributed  numerous  very  able  philological 
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articles  to  the  Quarterly  JReeiew^  Gentleman' a  withdrew  from  the  Parliament.    In  1850  he 

Jklagaaine^  AthencBum^  and  other  periodicals,  a  was  elected  again  to  the  Lower  Chamher  of 

very  able  **  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Language  and  the  Baden  Legislature.  After  the  failure  of  the 

Literature "  to  the  Penny  MagaaiTie^  and  bio-  revolution   he  returned  to   Heidelberg,  and 

graphical  memoirs  of  over  one  hundred  foreign  retired  into  private  life,  whence  nothing  was 

authors,  chiefly  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Rns-  afterward  able  to  draw  him.     Though  ear- 

sian  nations,  to  the  English  Oyelopadia,    His  nestly  and  decidedly  liberal  in  his  views,  Welck- 

^^  Essay  on  the  Hungarian  Language"  led  to  er  was  so  cautious  in  his  expression  of  them, 

liis  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  that  every  effort  of  the  reactionary  party  to 

Academy ;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  sev-  iijnre  or  punish  him  recoiled  on  their  own 

cral  of  the  learned  societies  of  Continental  heads.    He  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  many 

iEurope.    His  death  was  the  result  of  an  acci-  of  the  principles  he  had  advocated,  and  the 

dent,  which  occurred  about  three  weeks  pre-  partial  union  of  the  Fatherland  he  had  so 

vions,  while  he  was  travelling  in  Shropshire.  earnestly  sought 

WELOKER,  Kabl  Theodob,  a  German  pub-  WEST  VIRGINIA.  Many  of  the  citizens 
licist,  professor,  and  political  leader,  born  in  of  this  State  are  still  subject  to  the  political 
Oberoneiden,  TJpper-Hesse,  March  29,  1790 ;  disabilities  imposed  by  the  amendment  to  the 
died  at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  April  10,  1869.  State  constitution  ratified  by  the  people  in  the 
He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Geissen  month  of  May,  1866,  which  disfranchises  those 
and  Heidelberg,  studying  law  at  the  latter,  who  gave  voluntary  aid  to  the  Confederates, 
and,  while  yet  a  student,  wrote  and  published  The  registration  law  which  is  intended  to  se- 
a  treatise  entilded  '^The  ultimate  Ground  of  cure  the  enforcement  of  this  constitutional 
Law,  Government,  and  Penalty."  He  also  provision  occasioned  during  the  past  year  much 
formed  a  student  league.  In  1814  he  was  ap«  discussion  and  some  bitter  feeling.  There  was 
pointed  professor  extraordinary  at  Geissen,  no  general  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
but  soon  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Sub-  law,  but  in  a  few  localities  a  very  excited  state 
sequently  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  of  feeling  was  displayed,  and  in  Nicholas 
Kiel,  where  he  also  itssisted  in  editing  a  lib-  County  the  Board  of  Registration  was  pre- 
eral  journal.  A  year  or  two  later  he  obtained  vented  by  a  mob  from  performing  its  duties, 
a  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  re-  In  nine  of  the  fifty-three  counties  of  the  State 
mained  till  1819,  when  he  accepted  a  position  complaints  were  made  against  the  Boards  of 
at  Bonn,  where  his  brother,  F.  G.  Welcker,  Registration  for  r€}jecting  the  applications  of 
the  philologist  (see  Weloksb,  Askuaij  Cyolo-  certain  persons  who  were  entitled  to  vote,  and 
PvBDiA,  1868)  was  already  professor  of  philol-  for  registering  the  names  of  others  who  were 
ogy.  The  liberal  views  of  the  two  brothers,  disqualified.  As  soon  as  this  official  miscon- 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  government,  led  to  duct  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive, 
their  being  accused  and  tried  for  sedition,  but  prompt  measures  were  taken  for  correcting 
both  were  acquitted.  In  1828  he  was  ap-  the  abuses.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
pointed  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  ion  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Freiburg.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free-  expediency  of  removing  the  political  disabili- 
dom  of  the  press,  and  in  1880  sent  to  the  Ger-  ties.  This  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  has 
man  Diet  a  petition  for  it,  which  excited  much  reference  only  to  the  mode  and  time  of  restor- 
feeling  throughout  Germany.  In  1881  he  had  ing  all  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  but 
been  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Upper  Chamber  few  think  that  these  disabilities  were  intended 
or  Senate  of  Baden ;  in  that  body  he  brought  to  be  perpetual.  The  Democratic  party,  and 
in  severed  motions  for  greater  freedom  of  the  some  few  Republicans,  favor  an  immediate  res- 
press,  and  was  associated  with  some  others  in  toration  of  all  those  now  disfranchised  to  full 
founding  Der  Freisinnige  (a  journal  of  free  political  privileges ;  while  a  great  mtyority  of 
thought),  and  for  articles  in  this,  of  a  liberal  the  Republicans  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
character,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  these  restric- 
but  eventually  acquitted.  After  his  release  tions  can  be  entirely  removed  without  detri- 
he  was  suspended  from  his  professorship,  but  ment  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
at  once,  in  connection  with  Rotteok,  under-  In  regard,  however,  to  the  acts  imposing 
took  the  editing  of  the  Stadts  Lexikon  (a  Cy-  the  test-oaths,  known  as  the  "  attorney's  oath," 
clopaedia  of  Political  Science),  which  was  pub-  and  the  "teacher's  oath,"  there  seems  to  be  a 
lished  at  Altona,  in  12  vols,,  in  1834,  and  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
second  edition  in  1846-'48.  In  1840  he  was  that  the  further  continuance  of  these  laws 
reinstated  in  his  professorship,  but  in  October,  upon  the  statute-book  is  inexpedient,  and  their 
1841,  was  again  suspended,  after  a  journey  in-  repeal  has  been  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
to  Northern  Germany,  where  he  was  received  ture  by  the  Executive. 

with  great  triumph  by  the  liberals.    He  then  The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  a 

went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  again  tried  satisfactory  condition.    The  receipts  from  all 

for  sedition,  but  was  acquitted.    In  1848  he  sources  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  Parlia-  1869  were  $611,411.29  and  the  disbursements 

ment  in  Frankfort,  and  was  appointed  ambas-  $653,654.26 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $66,167.10 

sador  of  Baden  to  the  same  city.    In  1849  he  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  October,  1869. 
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The  military  claims  of  the  State  against  the  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmh,  and  Blind,  at  Staunton, 
General  Government  for  expenditures  incurred  Virginia.  Great'need  is  felt  for  a  reformatory 
in  supplying  military  forces  during  the  war  school  for  juvenile  offenders  against  the  Ut, 
have  heen  nnally  settled,  and  the  balance  of  who  are,  at  present,  sent  to  the  connty  jails  or 
$127,679.28  due  the  State  has  been  paid  into  the  penitentiary,  and  are  thus  subjected  to  the 
the  treasury.  bad  influence  resulting  from  contact  with  hard- 
West  Virginia  has  not  yet  contracted  any  ened  criminals.  The  attention  of  the  Le^sla- 
State  debt,  but  is  liable  for  a  portion  of  the  ture  has  recently  been  called  to  the  nece^itj 
State  debt  of  Virginia  under  a  provision  .of  the  of  providing  institutions  for  these  classes,  and 
constitution  that  *'  an  equitable  proportion  of  for  the  destitute  families  of  soldiers  who  fell 
the  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir-  in  the  late  war.  Owing  to  a  want  of  fimds, 
ginia,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1861,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
shall  be  assumed  by  this  State ;  and  the  Leg:isla-  past  year  in  the  work  upon  the  main  hQilding 
ture  shall  ascertain  the  same  as  soon  as  may  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  althongh  there 
be  practicable,  and  provide  for  the  liquidation  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  additional  acooinzDo- 
thereof  by  a  sinking-fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  dations  in  tiiis  institution.  The  number  ex- 
accruing  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  eluded,  for  want  of  proper  provision  for  their 
within  thirty-four  years.''  The  amount  of  this  maintenance,  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
debt  is  still  undetermined,  its  ac^ustment  hav-  150  persons.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the 
ing  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  pend-  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  S^iS, 
ency  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  showing  an  increase  of  22  over  the  number  at 
of  a  suit  brought  by  Vir^nia  against  West  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  average 
Virginia  to  recover  jurisdiction  over  the  conn-  number  for  1869  was  149 ;  for  1868, 132.  The 
ties  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson.  cost  of  supporting  the  Hospital  for  the  year 
The  free  schools  of  the  State  attained  a  was  $29,239.59,  which  is  estimated  to  be  an 
greater  prosperity  last  year  than  at  any  former  average  cost  of  $2.64  per  week  for  each  ps- 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  State.  Their  tient.  Since  the  hospital  was  opened,  in  1S64, 
condition  in  1869,  as  compared  with  that  of  530  have  applied  for  admission,  of  whom  303 
1868,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  have  been  admitted  and  227  refused  admission. 

^,     ^      ,    ^    ,  .   *v  a*  *  i®Jlg'       ^Sfh  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  at 

Nnmber  of  schools  In  tbe  State 1,7B9    ■      2,164  xt^  ix«^««:««  ^f  *•!>«  «xv„«  i  aaa  waa  M  •  i\nnM 

"      teachers  employed 1,810        s^sss  *^i®  beginning  of  the  year  1869 WM  78,  aunng 

"      persons  between  the  ages  the  year  52  were  received,  27  digcaargea,  ( 

of  6  and  21 162,081       154,864  i^orilon aiI    ia\(\   20  Aftpnnpd    of  whom  11  vere 

"       children  attending  school,     64,784         78,848  Paraoneo,  ana  ZU  escapCG,  01  ^5"^  J^*   , 

Amount  expended  for  building  pur-  recaptured.    The  number  confined  at  tne  oi&se 

^      ,         RJfes •Sd'^^     'Si'?S  of  the  year  was  87.     The  law  enacted  at  the 

p2SS'nVn?^hoo?fSnd^^^^^^  m!^  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  aUowing  COB- 

Value  of  school  property 717,846      056,116  victs  credit  for  "  good  time,"  is  reported  to  m 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  producing  favorable  results,  and  further  reforms 

1,708,  of  which  866  were  erected  during  the  m  prison  discipline  are  under  consideratioiL 

year  1869.  "Work  upon  the  penitentiary  building  has  prt^- 

The  number  of  pupils  attending,  the  State  gressed  satisfactorily  during  the  year.   In  the 

Normal  School,  at  Marshall  College,  at  its  last  south  wing  three  tiers  of  cells  have  ^^^f'JJ^' 

session  was  96 ;    the  attendance   upon  this  56  cells  in  the  lower  tier  have  been  completeo, 

school  will  be  largely  increased  when  the  new  and  the  convicts  placed  in  them.  , 

building,  now  in  process  of  construction,  is        The  Legislature  which  assembled  m  tie 

completed.    The  branch  of  tbe  State  Normal  early  part  of  January  continued  in  s^^^^"^^ 

School,  at  Fairmont,  held  its  first  session  dur-  til  the  4th  of  March ;  the  measures  pas9«J 

ing  the  past  year,  when  about  100  pupils  were  were  mostly  of  a  local  nature.    The  "^^^"^ 

in  attendance.    Both  of  these  schools,  as  well  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tKe  tnitw 

as  others  in  the  State,  have  received  donations  States  was  ratified  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  o 

from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund.    The  10  to  6,  and  22  to  19  in  the  House.    Byan««i 

West  Virginia  University  is  said  to  be  exert-  of  the  Legislature,  to  take  effect  on  the  6m 

ing  a  wide  influence  for  good  throughout  the  of  April,  1870,  the  town  of  Charleston,  m  m 

State.    The  attendance  is  larger  than  at  any  county  of  Kanawha,  was  selected  as  the  K - 

previous  time,  and  comprises  pupils  from  nine  manent  seat  of  government.  The  constructi 

differentStates  and  Territories.  Theaccommo-  of  the   State-house  at  Charleston  has  d^^d 

dations  of  this  institution  will  be  greatly  in-  carried  rapidly  forward,  and  it  will  be  co  • 

creased  by  the  completion  of  the  University  pleted  about  May,  1870.    The  building  viu  p« 

Hall,  the  construction  of  which  is  now  rapidly  constructed  of  stone,  at  a  total  cost  (incinu 

progressing.  land)  of  $62,750,  and  will  be  138  feet  long,  oj 

On  account  of  the  recent  organization  of  the  feet  wide,  and  140  feet  high.    The  "'^^^  j. 

State,  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  will  be  devoted  to  oflBces  and  coramittee-roo  ^^ 

adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community  have  the  hall  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  "^^V^jj^ 

not  as  yet  been  established.    For  want  of  ao-  Delegates  will  be  on  the  second  ^^^^'n^^-fOjA 

comraodations  at  home,  many  proper  subjects  third  story  will  be  occupied  by  the  oop 

for  public  maintenance  are  sent  to  the  Asylum  Court  and  the  Federal  Court. 
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There  was  no  general  State  election  held  executive  ability  in  the  management  of  rail- 
daring  the  year,  except  for. members  of  the  ways.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected, 
Liegislaturo.  The  political  complexion  of  this  although  his  health  had  for  many  years  been 
body  for  1870  is  18  Republicans  and  4  Demo-  delicate,  and  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  phy- 
crats  in  the  Senate,  and  82  Republicans  a^d  slcian  to  Germany  for  a  more  genial  climate. 
24  Democrats  in  the  House.  WICKLIFFE,  Charles  A.,  a  Kentuckian, 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of  political  leader,  and  Oabinet  officer,  bom  in 
TVest  Virginia  are  reported  to  be  in-  a  more  Bardstown,  Ky.,  June  8, 1788 ;  died  in  Howard 
flourishing  condition  than  at  any  previous  County,  Maryland,  October  31,  1869.  He  re- 
time since  the  organization  of  the  State.  Dur-  ceived  such  education  as  was  possible  at  that 
ing  the  year  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  time  in  the  newly-settled  country,  in  the  Bards- 
many  localities  in  the  production  of  salt,  coal,  town  grammar-school,  studied  law,  and  was 
and  lumber.  The  amount  of  6alt  produced  in  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.  He  soon  achieved 
the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  the  past  year  ex-  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  During  the  War 
ceoded  the  amount  in  1864  by  about  half  a  of  1812,  he  became  an  aid.  to  General  Winlock, 
million  of  bushels,  the  shipments  for  1869  and,  after  serving  in  the  Legislature,  appeared 
amounting  to  about  160,000  bushels  per  month,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
The  amount  of  coal  obtained  in  the  same  re-  eral  Caldwell,  after  whioR  he  was  reelected  to 
gion  during  the  year  was  about  4,000,000  bush-  the  Legislature,  where  he  remained  until  chosen 
els,  showing  an  increase  of  800  per  cent,  since  to  Congress  in  1828,  to  which  body  he  was 
1864.  The  amount  of  gas-coal  transported  reelected  for  four  terms  in  succession.  As 
from  points  in  the  State  west  of  the  moun-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
tains,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohip  Railroad,  was  he  was  perhaps  best  known  as  a  legislative 
269,000  tons  in  1869,  which  exhibits  an  increase  worker.  After  quitting  Congress  in  1833,  he 
of  more  than  100,000  tons  over  the  shipments  became  once  more  a  legislator,  in  which  capa- 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  coal-region  on  city  he  was  made  Speaker  in  1834^  and  in  1836 
the  Ohio  River,  in  Mason  County,  the  number  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky, 
of  coal-mines  before  the  organization  of  the  On  the  death,  in  1839,  of  Governor  Clark,  he 
State  was  three,  producing  an  aggregate  of  succeeded  to  the  actual  governorship,  and  in 
60,000  bushels  per  annum.  In  1869  the  num-  1841  his  influence  and  leadership  were  recog- 
ber  of  mines  had  increased  to  16,  which  pro-  nized  by  President  Tyler,  in  appointing  him 
duced  during  the  year  600,000  bushels  of  coal,  to  the  office  of  Postmaster-Gener^,  which  he 
The  production  of  salt  in  this  locality  has  in-  held  till  March,  1845,  President  Polk,  in  1846, 
creased  nearly  500  per  cent,  since  the  organiza-  sent  him  on  a  delicate  and  private  mission  to 
tion  of  the  State,  the  number  of  bushels  manu-  Texas  in  the  interest  of  annexation.  In  1849 
factured  in  1869  being  850,000.  he  was  a  member  of  a  Constitutional  Conven- 

The  Executive  recommends  that  a  geological  tion  of  Kentucky;  in  1861,  once  more  a  Con- 
survey  of  the  State  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  gressman,  having  previously  (January  and  Feb- 
obtaining  and  disseminating  information. in  re-  ruary,  1861)  held  a  place  in  the  Peace  Con- 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  coal-fields,  iron-  vention,  and  seryed  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty-sev- 
ore,  and  other  minerals  abounding  in  the  State,  enth  Congress  (March  4, 1863) ;  in  1866  he  was  a 

WHISTLER,    Geobob    William,    died    at  '  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention.   Governor 

Brighton,  England,  December  24.    He  was  a  Wickliffe  was  a  brother-in-law  of  David  L. 

son  of  the  late  Major  George  W.  Whistler,  and  Yulee,  of  Florida,  one  of  the  seceding  Senators, 

was  bom  at  New  London,  Ct.,  ia  1822.    Under  and  his  family  was  among  the  most  powerful 

his  father,  he  commenced  the  profession  of  in  the  South  through  its  social  and  political 

civil  engineer  in  1840.     He  was  connected  connections.    Governor  Wickliffe  (as  he  was 

with  various  railroads  in  this  country,  both  often  called)  was  one  of  the  stateliest  and 

in  the  laying  out  and  construction,  and  had  most  aristocratic  of  Kentuckians  in  his  manner 

charge  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  and  New  and  bearing;  and  this  stateliness,  together  with 

Haven  Railroad  as   assistant  superintendent  his  large  landed  possessions,  and  his  hardly 

and  superintendent.     In  the  foil  of  1856  he  concealed  contempt  for  the  poorer  classes,  led 

went  to  Russia,  to  take  charge  of  the  run-  to  his  receiving  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Duke," 

ning  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Rail-  by  which  he  was  generally  known  throughout 

road  under  the  Winans  contract,  a  road  of  the  Southwest    He  had  a  very  extensive  es- 

wbich  his  father  had  been  the  chief  engineer,  tate,  and  leaves  an  ample  fortune  to  his  family. 

At  the  completion  of  this  contract,  he   re-  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  almost  blind, 

tired  for  a  while  to  Frankfort  and  Brighton ;  and  had  recently  gone  to  the  residence  of  his 

but,  on  the  resumption  of  the   contract  by  son-in-law  near  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 

the  Winans  Brothers,   returned    to  St.   Pe-  submitting  to  an  operation  upon  his  eyes, 

torsburg,  where   he  continued  till  the  spring  WIRE  TRAMWAYS.    There  is  a  mode  of 

of  1869,  when  he  retired  entirely  from  ao-  transit  which  has  been  practised  in  India  and 

tive  duties,  to  recover  his  health  by  quiet  Australia  by  means  of  a  rope  stretched  from 

and  literary  pursuits.     As  an  engineer  Mr.  point  to  point,  but  which  as  yet  has  been  only 

Whistler  was  well  known,  especially  for  his  what  may  be  balled  a  local  arrangement  used 

knowledge   of  railway  machinery,  and   his  principally  for  bridging  rivers  or  ravines.   The 
Vol.  IX. — 46.    a 
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system  known  as  the  wire  tramway  is  an  at-  when  qnite  below,  it  bends  in  horiionUly. 
tempt  to  convey  goods  over  natural  obstacles  and  supports  the  box  which  thus  h&ngs  belJ. 
at  so  moderate  an  expense  as  to  render  it  pos-  the  wheel,  its  centre  of  gravity  coinciding  wii 
Bible  to  profitably  work  collieries,  mines,  quar-  the  centre  of  the  rope.  When  the  rope  moTc 
ries,  etc.,  situated  in  wild  or  mountainous  the  box  moves,  and  the  depth  of  the  grooTe  it 
places.  The  invention  is  already  in  actual  the  supporting  wheel  being  bat  little  in  eict?- 
practical  operation,  a  line  of  three  miles  being  of  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  and  the  mKi 
successfully  worked  in  Leicestershire  at  this  liners  of  the  hooks  being  suitably  cnired,  tLfj 
time.  It  runs  from  some  granite  quarries —  pass  gently  up  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel  is<l 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Everard — at  down  the  other  side  to  the  rope  again,  witLcci 
Markfield  to  Bardon,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  perceptible  jerk  of  any  kind.  So  long  as  (li 
the  Midland  Railway.  The  line  is  conveying  supports  and  rope  are  of  sufficient  strength  to 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  a  powerfiil  crushing-  sustain  the  load  and  the  hauling  power  tti- 
machine  at  Bardon,  to  be  broken  for  road-  quate,  any  given  load  may  be  transported  frcm 
metal.  The  line  has  been  constructed  to  carry  place  to  place  without  difficulty.  The  box6 
100  tons  a  day,  but  has  never  as  yet  been  will  hang  true,  irrespective  of  the  shape  of  thi 
worked  to  its  fiill  powers.  It  is  actuated  by  a  hangers  connecting  them  with  the  rope,  so  lon^ 
double-cylinder  portable  engine  of  sixteen-  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  in  a  proper  lioe. 
horse  power,  but  which,  like  the  tramway,  is  The  plan  for  curves  is  a  series  of  wheels  set  wiih 
not  nearly  fully  worked.  To  suspend  a  weight  their  axes  at  an  angle  both  with  the  horiion 
from  a  rope  supported  by  a  post  at  either  end  and  also  with  each  other,  so  that  they  wodU 
would  seem  simple  enough ;  to  move  the  rope  if  produced,  meet  in  one  common  point,  vhm 
with  such  load  would  likewise  appear  easy  to  distance  from  the  wheels  would  he  propor- 
accomplish ;  but  to  cause  the  load  to  pass  the  tionate'  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cnrve.  Tb« 
post  is  another  matter,  but  yet  one  that  a  little  number  of  wheels  varies  with  the  amount  of 
reflection  will  show  can  be  managed  without  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  rope  that  L« 
difficulty.  The  rope  passes  twice  over  the  found  necessary.  The  arrangement  at  the  in- 
ground  in  one  of  the  modes  of  arrangement,  loading  end  of  the  Bardon  line  is  simply  a  U 
being,  in  fact,  an  endless  belt  passing  at  one  angle-iron,  curved  round  the  same  centre  ss 
end  of  the  line  round  a  Fowler's  clip-drum,  that  of  the  clip-drum,  save  that  it  is  farther 
and  at  the  other  round  a  large  pulley,  or  wheel,  away  from  the  latter,  in  the  oppoate  direction 
with  a  deep  groove  in  the  rim.  The  rope  be-  to  the  line  of  rope.  This  angle  nms  |aralld 
tween  the  termini  is  supported  on  posts  of  any  with  the  rope  for  two  or  three  feet,  and  at  the 
reasonable  height,  resting  at  these  pointa  on  incoming  side  curves  gently  up  higher  for  a 
small  wheels  grooved  in  the  rims,  to  prevent  short  distance,  and  then  inclines  all  ronnd  ^ 
the  rope  slipping  from  them.  On  motion  being  its  other  extremity,  which  is  a  little  below  the 
communicated  to  the  clip-drum,  the  rope  moves  rope-level.  The  hangers  of  the  boxes  are  each 
also  at  the  same  speed  as  the  periphery  of  the  fitted  with  a  little  grooved  tronnion,  and,  as 
drum,  of  course.  Any  weight  hung  on  the  rope  each  box  comes  to  fiie  angle-iron,  these  tru)- 
will  move  with  it,  and  supposing  the  weight  to  nions  pass  on  to  it,  and  the  impetns  of  the  bM 
be  able  to  clear  the  posts  it  will  move  from  causes  it  to  run  the  trunAions  up  the  angw- 
end  to  end  of  the  line,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  iron,  thereby  lifting  the  hooks  from  the  rope, 
drums  at  the  ends,  would  move  continuously ;  and  it  then  has  the  falling  incline,  down  which 
indeed,  by  proper  arrangement  and  formation  it  runs  to  an  attendant,  who  upsets  the  m 
of  the  hooks,  they  would  pass  round  these,  and  over  a  railway  truck  standing  beneath,  m 
then  the  load  would  move  continuously  if  re-  when  empty  allows  it  to  pursue  its  coiir« 
quired.  The  posts  which  support  the  rope  are  along  the  angle-iron  till  it  rolls  gently  on  to 
placed  midway  between  the  up  and  the  down  the  rope,  to  pursue  its  way  back  to  the  qnarrj 
line  of  rope,  and  have  at  their  upper  ex-  at  Markfield,  where  a  somewhat  similtf^; 
tremities  cross-bars,  at  whose  ends  the  grooved  rangement  is  provided,  the  boxes  being  there 
wheels  are  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  shunted  by  hand  to  be  loaded.  . 
upright  as  to  bring  them  in  a  line  with  the  The  general  dimensions  of  the  details  of  tfl 
rope;  these  wheels  act  as  friction-rollers,  and  Bardon  line  are  as  foUow:  The  posts  are  trom 
rotate  as  the  rope  moves.  10  ft,  to  12  ft.  high;  the  carrying-whee^  ^ 
The  rolling-stock  consists  of  a  number  of  16  inches  diameter  on  the  bottom  of  tn 
boxes,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  two  groove ;  the  posts  are  about  150  ft  *P*^ '^^ 
iron  hooks,  lined,  where  they  rest  on  the  rope,  one  exception,  where  it  was  found  necesaur 
with  wood;  the  shape  of  these  hooks  is  the  to  place  them  600  ft.  apart;  t^®*^^,?||C 
method  whereby  the  boxes  pass  the  posts.  At  here  are  about  12  ft.  in  height  The  C"P"*"? 
the  place  where  they  hang  on  the  rope  they  is  4  ft.  8  inches  diameter;  the  distance 
are  simply  hooks ;  a  little  below  the  rope,  how-  tween  the  up  and  the  down  line  ^®"^^.*K  ^ 
ever,  they  spring  back  with  a  curve,  ^milar  to  ft.  6  inches.  The  rope  is  a  wire  onej  f^L  ]s 
that  of  the  bar  which  suspends  the  flat  pto  or  in  circumference.  The  speed  of  the  boie?^^ 
plate  used  for  weighing  butter,  etc.,  by  cheese-  about  four  miles  an  hour,  though  this  roay^^^ 
mongers.  This  curve  leads  the  hook,  or  hanger,  considerably  exceeded.  The  boxes  carry 
clear  of  the  wheel  supporting  the  rope,  and,  1  cwt.  of  stone,  when  loaded. 
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WISCONSIN.    The  public  affairs  of  Wis-  of  the  Normal  School  Fund  income  for  the 

consin  during  the  past  year  have  been  managed  fiscal  year  were  $52,212.50. 

Tvith  such  efficiency  as  to  secure  general  pros-  The  prosperity  of  the  State  University  during 

perity  to  the  people.    The  reports  of  the  va-  the  past  year  has  given  groat  satisfaction  to  its 

rious  educational,  reformatory,  and  charitable  friends  and  the  generd  public.    The  whole 

Institutions  show  a  successful  and  enlightened  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the 

management  of  the  interests  of  the  State  in  year  was  495,  while  many  other  applicants 

these  departments.    The  common  schools  have  were  rejected  for  want  of  adequate  accommo- 

been  liberally  sustcuned,  and  there  has  been  a  dations  in    the   university.      The  increasing 

marked  improvement  in  the  educational  work  number  of  the  students  of  this  institution  has 

during  the  year  just  closed ;  the  standard  of  proved  the  necessity  of  enlarging  its  facilities ; 

instruction  has  been  raised,  and  a  wider  range  in  view  of  which,  the  Executive  in  his  message 

of  studies  pursued.    Although  there  has  been  to  the  Legislature  recommended  an  appropria- 

a  gradual  advance  in  the  wages  paid  to  teach-  tion  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection 

ers,  the  total  amount  expended  for  public  edu-  of  a  college-building  for  the  use  of  females, 

cational  purposes  does  not  exceed  eight  dollars  The  prosperous  financial  condition  of  this  in- 

foT  each  pupil  registered.  stitution  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State,     Total  productive  UniversHy  Fund $903,698  14 

and  the  proportion  of  the  children  attending  Total  prodnctiveA^ricHltnral  College  Fund..     88,528  40 

4-^.^-,^    «*/  «<,^rxii^^<> .  RecelptB  of  the  UiiiTerelty  Fond  income 80.018  08" 

tnem,  are  as  tOllOWS  .  DlsburBemcnts  of  University  Fund  income. . .     28,086  8a 


Xumber  of  •chool-dlatrlcts  in  the  State 4,785     g»8bure«me°t8of  Bxperlmental  Farm  Fund. .       7,058  TO 

Xumber  of  Sildren  over  four  and  under  twentj?     ^         ^w^^Sn2^iH^'^  "*'  tfniveraity  landa  remain- 

▼ears  of  aff«  8M  747  ^v  uneoia ll,Too 


Xumber  of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty  ^^  ^^^  ing  uneold,                                                             XI  788 

Number  of  acrea  of  Ag'rlcaitural  College  land 
year 7.'. T 864,088        remaining  unsold : 

Xnmber  of  public  achool-houBes 4,748  The  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 

Value  of  Bcfiool-houaes  and  Bitea 18,483.186  71  ^^d  Dumb,  at  Delavan,  and  that  for  the  edu- 

Although  the  public-school  facilities  afford  cation  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  are  in  a  pros- 
ample  accommodations  for  the  whole  school  perous  condition,  and  afford  excellent  aavan- 
population  of  the  State,  yet  a  very  large  pro-  tages  for  the  unfortunate  subjects  for  whose 
portion  of  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  benefit  they  are  Intended.  During  the  past 
twenty  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ad  van-  year  112  students  received  instruction  at  the 
tages  afforded  for  education.  former  institution,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State, 

To  prevent,  this  large  number  from  growing  for  current  expenses,  of  $29,819.14.  The  num- 
np  in  ignorance,  the  Executive  has  recom-  ber  receiving  instruction  at  the  Institute  for 
mended  the  enactment  of  "  such  a  law  as  wiD  the  Blind  was  95,  and  the  tot^  cost  of  sup- 
compel  each  child  in  the  State  of  proper  age,  porting  the  school  for  the  year  was  $21,437.98. 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  attena  school  Improvements  are  now  in  progress,  which, 
a  given  number  of  months  in  each  year,  for  a  when  completed,  will  afford  ample  accommo- 
reasonable  number  of  years."  dations  for  all  who   may  wish  to  enter  this 

The  productive  School  Fund  at  the  end  of  school  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 

the  fiscal   year   amounted   to  $2,887,414.87,  The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  in  Madison,  has 

which  shows  an  increase  of  $81,927.54  in  the  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  past 

fund  during  the  year.    The  total  receipts  of  year,  having  given  support  and  instruction  to 

the  school  ^nd  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $178,- ,  278  children,  at  a  total  cost  of  $82,645.22 ;  but 

896.75 ;  while  the  disbursements  apportioned  its  accommodations  are  not  sufficient  for  more 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  than  one-third  of  those  in  the  State  needing 

amounted  to  $177,118.49.  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  to  which 

The  Normal  Schools,   at  Whitewater  and  fact  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been 

PlatteviUe,  are  in  successful  operation,  and  good  called,  as  showing  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 

results  have  followed  from  raising  the  standard  establishment  of  another  home, 

of  qualification  for  teachers.    To  accommodate  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  under 

the  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  this  the  most  efficient  management,  and  will  com- 

j^ade  of  instruction,  a  new  school-building  is  pare  favorably  with  any  similar  institution  in 

in  process  of  erection  at  Oshkosh,  and  will  be  the  United  States.    The  present  number  of 

ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  during  the  inmates  is  864,  jjf  whom  209  were  admitted 

coming  fall ;  and  the  erection  of  another  will  during  the  year.    The  current  expenses  of  the 

be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  Hospital  for  1869  were  $71,820.08.    During 

Normal  School  Fimd  will  warrant  the  outlay,  the  year,  51  inmates  were  discharged  who  had 

This  Amd  arises  f^om  the  proceeds  of  the  entirelyrecovered,  and  14  whose  condition  had 

sale  of  lands  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Nor-  been  much  improved ;  the  deaths  amounted  to 

mal  schools  by  the  laws  of  the  State ;  there  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 

are  now  792,842  acres  of  this  land  held  by  the  of  patients. 

State.    The  amount  of  the  productive  Normal  Although  this  institution  has  been  filled  to 

Scliool  Fund  on  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  its  utmost  capacity,  there  are  still  about  500 

was  $688,941.99,  which  represents  an  increase  in.sane  persons  in  the  State  without  proper 

during  the  year  of  $18,647.88.    The  receipts  care  and  treatment.    To  meet  the  wants  ot 
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thcffe,  the  Legislature  has  been  urged  to  provide 
for  the  erection,  at  an  early  day,  of  another 
hospital.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
State  from  the  present  institution ;  since  it  was 
opened  July  1^  1860,  1,165  patients  have  been 
admitted  and  cared  for,  of  whom  482  were 
bom  in  the  United  States ;  575  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  the  nationality  of  the  remainder  is 
unknown.  The  assigned  causes  of  the  insanity 
of  those  treated  during  this  period  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


CAUSES. 

Intempennce 

ReUgioas  excitement 

UDKnoivn 

Self-abnse 

DomeBtic  troablee 

DiMippofnted  affection 

Spirftnalinn 

Suppressed  mensee 

PueipenU 

Exposnre  to  cold 

Over-Btady 

Hereditary 

Jealoiuy 

Overwork 

Loss  of  property. 

Ill-health 

NostaUfla 

Mortified  p4de 

Epilepsy 

Excessive  sexoal  Indnlgence 

Injnry  (traumatic) 

Ill-treatment 

Disappointed  ambition 

Bplnal  disease 

Turn  of  life 

Business  perplexities 

Cerebral  congestion 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Fright 

Exposure 

Use  or  quack  medicine 

Army  prison  iiare... 

Fear  of  poverty 

Slander 

Sunstroke 

Prolapsus  uteri 

Or<2;anic  disease  of  brain  .... 

Uterine  disease 

Death  of  husbuid 

Hysteria 

Total 


MalM. 

FeniUM. 

1 

40 

1 

33 

26 

281 

197 

18 

3 

10 

25 

»4 

19 

.  Oi 

8 

•  •  • 

14 

•  «  • 

44 

6 

1 

20 

6 

28 

22 

1 

14 

80 

13 

83 

4 

43 

72 

1 

1 

•  ■  ■ 

2 

83 

8 

1 

•  '  • 

17 

8 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

2 

6 

25 

•  •  • 

1 

•  ■  ■ 

6 

5 

•  •  •   ■ 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  t 

5 

11 

8 

8 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

•  •  ■ 

1 

•  «  • 

■  •  • 

8 

6 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 

603 

662 

TotaL 

41 

69 

438 

21 

85 

43 

12 

14 

44 

6 

25 

44 

15 

43 

37 

115 

1 

2 

41 

1 

25 
4 
4* 
81 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 

16 
11 
1 
2 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1,156 


The  report  on  the  condition  of  the  State 
Prison,  atWaupun,  represents  the  "most  perfect 
system  and  order  existing  in  every  department " 
of  that  institution.  The  current  expenses  of 
the  prison  for  the  past  year  were  $43,722.68. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  earnings  of 
the  190  convicts,  the  total  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  State  was  $22,093.64. 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  State  institutions,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  some  system  be  adopted 
which  shall  place  all  of  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  one  board,  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons, assisted  by  a  local  board  for  each  institu- 
tion, to  consist  of  three  persons  resident  in 
its  vicinity.  The  State  charities  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  management  of  42  persons,  besides 
the  superintendents  of  the  different  institutions. 

The  following  comparative  statement  will 
show  the  annual  current  expenses  and  cost  of 


subsistence,  fuel,  and  lights,  per  inmate,  in  tlv 
several  benevolent  and  penal  establishmente  of 
the  State : 

tTATK  PSUOX. 

Current  expense,  per  inmate, |£9S 

Subsistence,  "         CJJ 

Fuel  and  lights,  ^        flOO 

BKFOBX  SCHOOL. 

Current  expense,  per  inmate |149  TC 

Subsistence,  "        *:? 

Fuel  and  lights,  ''        eo: 

BUKD  IB8T1TUTI. 

Current  exi>eDfe,  per  inmate (343  7i 

Subsistence,  '*        W>* 

Fuel  and  lights,  "        266 

DEAV  A1II>  JUXm  IKSTITL'TJL 

Current  expense,  per  inmate $3S<S  !6 

Subsistence,  "        ©« 

Fuel  and  lighte,  "        83J3  . 

OBFHAm*  HOMI. 

Current  expense,  per  inmate V^^'' 

Subsistence.  "        ^fis^ 

Fuel  and  lights,  "        «» 

HOSPITAL  TOn  TBI  EfSAltl. 

Current  expense,  per  inmate (SMJ 

Subsistence.  **        ^^ 

Fuel  and  lights,  "        85® 

The  National  Military  AsylTim,  for  disabled 
volunteer  soldiers,  was  formally  dedicated  is 
the  early  part  gf  October,  18C9,  and  is  now 
in  successM  operation.  This  is  one  of  lirw 
national  institutions  intended  as  8  home  fur 
soldiers  disabled  in  the  late  war.  The  other 
two  are  situated,  one  at  Augusta,  Maine,  an'^ 
the  other  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  site  of  the  present  institution  was  selecieti 
near  Milwaukee,  and  comprises  425  acre?. 
Temporary  buildings  were  provided  in  the  jear 
1864,  and  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  erection  oi 
a  commodious  permanent  edifice,  with  con- 
venient accommodations  for  600  persoiR^^ 
begun,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  wing?. 
is  now  completed.  The  whole  amount  cJ- 
pended  on  the  asylum  to  September  1,  l^^;- 
including  the  cost  of  the  land,  was  $291,851.^' 
a  portion  of  which  was  contributed  by  eitiitjis 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  balance  appropnated  ij 
Congress.  ,. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  represented  w 
be  in  a  sound  condition.  The  receipts  of  tM 
General  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  J?ep- 
tember  30, 1869,  were  $874,995.70,  ^hich,  wi  R 
the  balance  of  $44,946.38  in  the  Treasnjr^s. 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  amounted  to  5vk. 
942.08.  The  amount  of  the  disbnrsonent^ ju 
the  same  period  was  $919,872.88;  leann? 
balance  of  $569.75  in  the  GenerdFnnd.^^ 
tember  80, 1869.  Of  the  above  disbnrsein  nu. 
$314,405.86  were  for  the  ordinary  cnrrcnui- 
penditures  of  the  State.  „  ,  •., 

The  State  debt  is  considered  small,  w% 
about  $200  ^<fr  capita  for  each  inhabitant  oi  i» 
State ;  and,  excepting  a  smaD  propprtwDr  ^. , 
the  form  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  roi 
Trust  Fund  of  the  State.  P^^jl.  M 
year  there  was  no  decrease  in  this  de  • 
merely  a  change  in  the  form  of  mvesm  • 
which  is  now  classified  as  follows: 
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state  bonds  nnpald $104,800 

Certificates  of  indebtednoes 2,147,2^30 

Currency  certiflcates 57 

Total $2,252,057 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State,  as  returned  by  the 
assessors,  for  the  year  1869,  was  $427,627,356, 
Avhich  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  any 
previous  assessment.  Had  the  State  tax  for 
1869  been  levied  upon  the  assessed  valuation 
of  this  year,  instead  of  that  of  1868,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  ratio  of  taxation  would  havp 
l>oen  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  mill  on  the 
dollar.  The  State  taxes  for  the  last  four  years, 
together  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  State  upon  which 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  based,  are  given  in 
the  following  statement: 


1866..  . 
1867.... 
1H63.... 


Valuation. 


$102,820,153 
196^1,161 
244.140,774 
242,641,124 


State  Tax. 


Rata  per  cent. 


$812,816  84 
649,958  86 
644,389  12 
615,961  18 


1  926-1,000  mills. 
8^ 

2  21-100  " 
2J 


The  number  of  acres  of  land  sold  by  the 
State  during  the  past  year  was  183,960;  while 
tlio  sales  of  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
212,662  acres,  and  those  of  1867  to  163,451. 
The  number  of  acres  held  by  the  State  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1869,  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Schoollands 429,847.53 

UnivcrBity  lands 11,783.15 

Swamplands 2,100,742.15 

A£TiciiUnral  College  lands 152,887.12 

Military  road  lands 12,382.71 

Marathon  County  lands 89,448.85 

Total  acres 2,746,542.04 

The  political  campaign  of  this  year  was  in- 
augurated by  the  assembling  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Madison  on  the  first  of 
September.  The  convention  nominated  Lucius 
Pairchild  for  Governor,  Thaddeus  0.  Pound 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Eli  A.  Spencer  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Baetz  for  State  Treas- 
urer, S.  S.  Barlow  for  Attorney-General,  G.  F. 
Wheeler  for  State  Prison  Commissioner,  and 
A.  J.  Craig  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Mr.  Breese  subsequently  became 
the  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  principles  of  the  party  were  ftilly  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
nnanimously  adopted : 

Heaolved^  That  we  acknowledge,  with  gratitude, 
the  care  of  that  superintending  Providence,  which, 
having  built  us  up  a  ^eat  and  firee  nation,  and  having 
preserved  us  amid  ute  perilB  of  revolution  and  war, 
lias  now  crowned  the  labors  of  the  year  with  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  filled  the  land  with  plenty. 

jResolved,  That  this  convention,  representing  the 
Union  Bepublican  party  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  same 
]splrit  which  has  made  tnat  party  the  uncompromising 
foe  of  iigustice  and  oppression,  and  the  steadfast 
supporter  and  defender  of  liberty  and  Union,  renews 
the  pledge  it  has  heretofore  given,  and  reamrms  aa 
cardinal  tenets  of  its  political  fdth  the  following : 

1.  The  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

2.  Aa  enunciated  in  that  wise  provision  known  as 
the  ^^  fifteenth  amendment,''  no  aiscrimination  at  the 


ballot-box,  founded  on  property,  birthplace,  creed, 
or  color. 

8.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  as  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  repubucan  inntitutions. 

4.  Free  schools  and  the  difi'usion  of  education 
amonff  all  classes  of  the  people. 

5.  The  just  subordination  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  interests  to  the  authorities  and  inter- 
ests of  the  nation. 

6.  Prompt  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
people  at  the  ballot-box. 

•    7.  Maintenance  inviolate  of  the  national  faith  as 
pledged  to  its  creditors. 

8.  Such  adiustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  by 
revisions  ana  modifications  from  time  to  time  of  the 
revenue  laws,  as  will  cause  them  to  fall  equitably 
upon  all  classes  of  the  people. 

9.  Eetrenchment  and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  Oovemment. 

Besoloed^  That  it  is  the  well-known  aim  of  the  Be- 
publican pai-^  more  clearly  to  define,  and  to  establish 
nrmly,  and  forever,  that  perfect  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  is  now  guaranteed  by  our  State  and 
national  Constitutions,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
the  largest  measure  of  individual  liberty  consistent 
with  the  pubUc  good,  and  opposed  to  any  legislation 
in  derogation  thereof,  except  to  prevent  acts  which 
infringe  the  equal  liberty  01  others. 

Besolved^  That,  while  the  necessary  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion are  js^reat,  we  require  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  both  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  State ;  yet  we  also  know  that  the  strength  of 
the  nation  is  in  tlie  national  faith;  that  the  loyal 
millions  of  this  land  were  in  earnest  when  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  put  down  the  rebellion  at 
whatever  cost :  and  that  they  will  never  consent  to 
repudiate  the  aebt  which  was  incurred  to  meet  that 
cost. . 

Jiesolvedj  That  we  renew  the  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Bepublic,  by 
whose  patriotism,  fortitude,  and  valor,  the  nation's 
life  was  defended,  and  the  supremacy  of  its  fia£  tri- 
umphantly asserted,  and  we  again  pledge  to  tnem, 
and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  our  sympathies  and  sub- 
stantial support. 

Besohedf  That  the  upholders,  in  the  reconstructed 
States,  at  the  late  elections,  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  country  struggled  and  suffered  in  the  re- 
cent great  conflict,  have  our  hearty  sympathy  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  in  their  midst,  inviolate,  through 
defeat  as  well  as  success,  the  regular  organization  of 
the  National  Bepublican  party  ot  the  Union. 

Beaolved^  That  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  the 
countrv  upon  the  increased  revenues  arisinff  from  a 
faithful  emorcement  of  the  laws,  and  upon  the  great 
economy  and  saving  to  the  Government,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  same,  by  the  present  national  Admin- 
istration, and  that  we  point  with  pride  to  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  by  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  our  national  finances,  at  the  hands  of  a 
Bepublican  President  and  his  constitutional  advisers ; 
and  that,  in  view  of  this  fulfilment  of  his  pledges  to 
the  people,  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bepublican  party,  the  Administration  of 
General  Grant  meets  with  our  cordial  indorsement. 

Betolved^  That  the  State  administration,  in  its 
general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  has  realized 
the  best  expectation  of  its  friends,  and  has  earned 
the  approval  of  all. 

B^olv€d^  That  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Fox  andWisconsm  Bivers^  and  the  canal  con- 
necting the  same,  is  a  great  national  work ;  that,  if 
completedj  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  not 
only  of  this  State,  but  of  the  entire  iNorthwost,  by 
increasing  and  cheapening  the  facilities  for  marketing 
our  vast  afipricultural,  mineral,  and  lumber  products, 
and  that  we  therefore  favor  the  early  completion  of 
said  improvement  by  the  General  Government. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Democratic 
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Convention    assembled    at    Milwaukee,    and  addition,  will  unite  with  our  sister  States  of  the  "West, 

nominated  a  fuU  State  ticket,  with  Charles  D.  55^»l^y  t?  >  benefited  with  Wisconsin  in  Mcmisj 

'P^Vxtr.a^n  oa  ^»*-^AiAr.4>^   Av«  r'^,,^^^..-    ««;i  XT  tho  complction  of  the  same,  as  a  matter  of  State  ea- 

Robinson  as  candidate,  for  Governor,  and  H.  terprise,  should  the  Geneni  Government  fail  to  tii 

H.  Crraj  for  Lieutenant-Governor.     The  fol-  us  therein ;  and  that  the  continuous  failure  of  ti- 

lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  plat-  party  in  power,  after  manj  vears  of  ample  oppc<rr> 

form  of  the  State  Democracy :  nity,  to  contribute  eflfective  legislative  aid  to  this  f l- 

terprise,  leads  us  to  doubt  its  sincerity,  or  its  cij<i- 

i2c«)fe«?.  That  the  unity  ofthe  nation  and  the  per-  city  to  f^ilfilite  professions, 

manence  of  Republican  institutions  depend  upon  the  J2«»^«<«,  That  we  protest  agamst  the  djutow  par^ 

subordination  of  the  Government  to  the  popular  will,  •  »«»8bip  and  pervading  greed  /or  spoil  which  cLara- 

upon  the  cheerful  and  impUcit  obedience  of  rulers  •-«"*«»  ^  *^®  "^jences  surroundmg  our  State  ^'T- 

and  people  to  law,  upon  the  reservation  to  the  sev-  PP'Sf^^  i^^^  *^?  exacUon  of  exorbitant  fe«  2: 

cral  States  of  the  sacred  and  imperishable  right  to  tl»e  State  departments,  and  agMnst  that  mdiffei*»c^ 

local  self-government,  upon  the  inalienable  ri|ht  of  ^  **»®  burdena  of  Oie  people  which  compela  ihe  ui- 

citizens  to  life  and  litcrty,  upon  freedom  of  ipecch  P»y«"  *?  contribute  the  enormous  sum  of  nearlv  03* 

and  of  the  press,  and  upon  a  rigidly  honest  and  mahon  dollars  jerannmn  for  the  8m>portof  tht  S'^ 

economical  application  of  the  pubfio  revenues ;  and  government  and  its  partisan  dependij^ts. 

that  we  solemlnly  protest  agaiSst-  those  acts  oV  the  /aswZcerf,  That  the  Democratic  paity^  of  Wi«»es=i 

Republican  party  by  which  these  fundamental  condi-  ^2^^<i^^  »n  the  extmction  of  slavery ;  in  the  prniLf : 

tions  of  national  freedom  and  prosperity  have  been  f?^  ««°«™1  wquiescenoe,  of  the  Southjni  jpeo^U  11 

repeatedly  and  ruthlessly  violated.  *^e  results  of  the  war ;  m  every  well-directed  effrr. 

Jie9ohed,  That  we  entertain  the  most  grateful  re-  f^'  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  opprc^w-i 

membrance  of  those  true  and  noble  men  who  laid  humanity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  eveiy  measnrt. 


Beaolved,  That  the  financial  disorder  and  depres-    Patriotism,  we  deplore  the  many  and  inexcusable  3- 

sion  apparent  to  all  business-men,  the  corruption    n?^TA''^.?^*'"^l*I£'^iuSS?^*5*^^^ 
which  confessedly  attends  the  administration  of  the     ^^7  ^*  1^«  <^*^>*«».  *nd  the  freedom  of  the  baUot :  la 


an/consumed,  are  evils  which  demand  less  of  parti-  Prescribed  by  the  Democratic  constitution  of  ^:*- 

sanship,  more  of  statesmanship,  a  purer  morality  in  ^onsm ;  its  constant  effort  to  burden  labor  and  er- 

our  rulers,  and  a  radical  reform  ill  the  admmistraUon  courage  monopoly,  and  its  covert  purpose  to  ccntrabz. 

of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  *^*^  enkrge  the  powere  of  the  Federal  GoverniLi^t. 

Jietohed,  That  the  continued  and  persistent  impo-        -o      1  i..         „^  «  ^i»^  •  i^^x^j  i i.  *i. 

sition  upon  the  people  of  the  tarifT  kws,  avowedly  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  both  coe- 

designed  to  tax  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  ventions,  recommending  that   some   plan  U 

benefit  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  tne  Eastern  devised  for  the  promotion  of  European  mau- 

States,  whereby  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ab-  gration  to  the  States  of  the  Northwest 

P^^t^=•Gr,;^^a^~^rn'a'SI  l  The  lection  was  held  on  the  2d  of  No.«n- 

intolerable  abuse  of  Federal  power,  for  which  the  ^er,  and  resnUed  m  the  success  of  the  entiry? 

only  effective  remedy  is  the  complete  union  of  the  Republican    ticket.      The  whole   nnmber  of 

friends  of  firee  labor  and  our  domestic  industry  at  the  votes  cast  was  180,866,  of  which  Lncins  Fair- 

IJSiiw  Ti,nf  ^.  io^.«f  *!,  f  «T,  .  •    •  4«     •*  c^ild  received  69,682,  and  Charles  D.  Robir- 

Jieiolved,  That  we  lament  that  chronic  infirmity     ^^„  ^^  ooo  «»«u: ««  ♦i>V  ^««^«j4^«.  Av.  4.1 ^ 

["the  domhiant  party,  bv  which  the  exercise  of  ite  ^^n  61,289,  makmg  the  m^ontj^  for  the  former 

8,848.    Of  the  total  number  of  votes  (148.51*) 
cast  at  the  preceding  State  electioD,  in  IS*^?, 

1       »i  •    v   J..  J  X-        X    ^.            ^    .         -  ,  Governor  Fairchild  received  a  majority  of  4. 7<r4 

!:^:?i;il„r^f'i^"  onSae;°.S^"S"'p°^rifdf^!  -o^  whUeaUhe  presidential  election  m  1S,> 

resolutions  deploring  the  evils  which  it  persistently  *"«re  were  103,584  votes  cast,  Of  which  Grfi- 

refuses  to  abofish.  eral  Grant  received  a  minority  of  24,150. 

Besolved^  That  we  believe  the  honor  and  welfare  The  Legislature  for    1870  is  composed  of 

^vflnnfi^^'-S?*^!*.®  f^^?.'il''l?i\™?K'^  fn  ^^"'P^^^;  18  Republicans,  12  Democrats,   and   3  Indc- 

cxtmction  of  the  national  debt  by  the  full  payment  ^««  j^ifx^    •„  +v^  q^«««.^   ««ii  ka  i^^,v«ki:^,,. 

of  the  principal  and  interest  thereof,  in  exact  accord-  Pendents,  m  the  Senate,  Mid  54  Repiibhcan>, 

ance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  89  Democrats,   and   7  Independents,   in   tiit: 


emment  and  its  creditors ;  but  that  we  oppose,  with  House. 

*li  !?®  yl^^'^^i  **.  ^^^  command,  the  ill-disguised  During  the  past  year  active  efforts  have  bcrii 

efforts  of  the  partv  in  power  to  convert  the  debt  mto  _,^^-  v  °  ^i^    pitizens  of  this  State  in  fevor  o' 

a  permanent  burden  for  the  aggrandizement  of  spe-  1?^**?  "^  ^^^  cilizens  01  tnw  piaw  m  lavor  0. 

cial  classes,  by  discriminating  legislation  against  the  t'^^  improvements  m  the   Wisconsin  and  I- pi 

people  and  the  lesser  creditors  ol  the  Government  in  Rivers,  which  are  intended  to  effect  a  grea: 

behalf  of  incorporated  capital.  change  in  the  freight  transportation  srstcn. 

Besolved,  That  the  public  avenues,  on  which  move  between  tlie  Northwestern  and  the   Ea^tvrr 


protection 

eral  Government,  is  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Fox  j,©  irreatly  reduced  bVthe  establishment  of  ^ 

and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  in  order  to  secure  a  perma-  ^Sf,^  roVnTYinTiiftatiftn  between  the  Mi<«fii<«Tj' 

nent  channel  of  water  communication  between  the  J.*^®^  communication  oeiween  ine  -;^1=>«H. 

great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi;  that  we  ask  the  aid  River  and  the  northern  lakes  through  the  W  is- 

of  the  General  Government  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  consin  and  Fox  Rivers,  thus  securing   an  adt- 
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qiiate   and   oonveni<^nt  ontlct   for   tlie  vast  from  the  earlj  part  of  Jannarj  to  the  middle 

products  of  the  Northwestern  States.    A  con-  of  March.      The   most  important   measures, 

vention  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  adopted  were  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 

measures  to  secure  this  improvement  was  held  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

in  October  at  Portage,  which  was  attended  by  States  by  a  vote  of  15  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and 

delegates  mostly  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  62  to  29  in  the  House ;  the  proposed  amend- 

MimLesota.  •  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conven-  ments  to  the  State  constitution  authorizing 

tion  that  this  important  improvement  should  the  abolition  of  the  grand-jury  system,  the 

1)6  undertaken  by  the  General  Government,  and  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  Governor  to 

that  Congress  should  be  memorialized  to  that  $5,000,  and  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 

end.   Of  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted,  the  $1,000  per  annum,  and  the  establishment  of 

following  are  the  most  important :  the  township  system  of  school  government. 

Ranted,  That  a  water  route,  by  which  the  Bteam-  ^  ¥,^*J^|7,  H.  Carpenter  was  elected  to  the 

boats  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  run  to  the  harbors  United  States  Senate  for  the  lull  term  oom- 

and  unload  into  the  vessels  of  the  great  lakes,  is  a  mencing  March  4,  1869.     The  appropriations 

public  necessity.      .  ,     ,        ,        ,    ^  for  the  various  State  institutions  amounted  to 

l6emh«d^  That,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  GK>vemment  ^275  000 
surveys  that  such  route  can  be  made  through  the         t\  *  •    '  xt.    _        av    j^        j.    av    aj.  j. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  the  original  policy  of  our  ^  During  the  year  the  dome  to  the  State  capi- 

Govemmcnt  to  make  them  public  highways  shall  be  tol  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $90,828.0o. 

carried  out.    It  subtantially  pledged  itssU  to  do  this  The  total  cost  of  the  capitol  to  the  present 

when  it  kept  the  control  of  those  streams  by  the  act  time  is  $541  447.93. 
which  admitted  Wisconsin  as  a  State  mto  the  Union.         rru^  nnpetiftn  na  to  tli  a  nnwAr  rtf  tbA  T  Pfnalft- 

B«»Uv€d,  That,  as  the  late  surveys  made  by  the  ^  ^^\  question  as  to  tHe  pow^r  ot  tne  l.egisia- 
GeneralGovemmentshowthatthecostof  uniting  the  t*^r®  *<>  raise  money,  or  authorize  it  to  be 
Mississippi  River  with  the  great  lakes  by  a  steamboat  raised,  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
channel  vrill  not  greatly  exceed  four  millions  of  aid  to  railroad  companies,  was  decided  by  the 
dollars,  which  is  not  as  much  as  the  saving  such  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  which  holds  that 
route  would  make  m  each  year  m  the  carrying-trade  4.1  ;f  ▼  ^^«i »«■«.»  ^^«„  «^4.  «I««««o  4.1. «♦  ,.,>^«- 
of  the  Northwest,  it  woufd  be  great  hyistico  and  Si®.  Legislature  does  not  possess  that  power, 
gross  wrong  to  put  oflf  this  great  work.  l-his  principle  of  law  was  at  issue  m  a  recent 

Jietolved,  That,  as  the  Erie  Canal,  with  its  con-  case,  where  the  citizens  of  Fond  dn  Lac  County 

traoted  channel,  its  numerous  and  small  locks,  the  had  voted  to  give  the  Sheboygan  Railroad 

Blow  movement  of  its  boats,  with  horse-power,  whicli  Company  county  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construc- 

cannot  exceed  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  /.       *^^^      .,     ^  ^^^^^  «v  «.«  «*  «  «  y«;  »«   ^ 

has,  with  these  great  drawbacks,  kept  down  freight-  Jion  of  a  railway  from  Sheboygan  to  1  ond  du 

charges,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  a  river  route,  with  Lac.     The  court  held  that  "though  a  railroad 

a  few  large  locks,  which  can  be  navigated  by  steam-  company  may  be,  as  to  its  capacity  to  assume 

boats  moving  one  hundred  and  fl^y  mUes  in  twenty-  a^^i  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  State  the 

four  hours,  would  protect  the  Northwestern  States  ^^^^^  ^^  ««,;«A«f  a^^^^^i^  a^'i^^^4:^a  4^^  u   «yx 

from  unreisonable  charges  or  dangerous  combina-  P^^^^  of  emment  domain  delegated  to  it,  so 

tions.  DO  fuvsL  public  or  qucut  public  corporation,  yet  m 

Heiolvedy  That  the  great  and  growing  commerce  all  its  other  powers,  functions,  and  capacities, 

of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  face  of  tlie  greatest  compe-  it  is  essentially  a  private  corporation,  not  dis- 

tition  in  our  country,  shows  tijat  ^j^^f ^  i-outes  we  tinguishable  from  any  other  of  that  Muno  or 

demanded.     Without  tnem,   the  values  of  many  T~°     ^^    »>     t*    jj  j     v..  at.  j. 

coarse  productions  are  lost,  as  they  cannot  be  carried  character."     It    was    added,    however,    that 

to  market  otherwise.    Railroads,  by  giving  activity  cities,  counties,  and  towns,  had  the  power  to 

to  the  business  of  the  country,  and  by  filling  it  witn  subscribe  for  stock  in  railroad  companies,  and 

popuUtion,  have  made  water  routes  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  such  subscriptions,  pro- 

'^^^r^.7!!Ziun^^^  *  ^  ^ded  the  road  be  situated  in  or  pLs  through 

prosperous  commumty.  .,  j.i«.i      j»^i.  ••txo.t. 

JUaohed,  That  the  want  of  the  Northwest  is  cheap  tl^©  corporate  limits  of  the  municipality  to  be 

transportation :  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  taxed ;    the   court  affirming  that   "  the   city. 


water  route  which  all  have  a  right  to  use,  with  their    county,  or  town,  is  directly  interested  and 
own  vessels,  upon  equal  terms,  thu"  ""'"" '^^         *■       -----  _    _    .        . 

lie  the  benefits  of  free  competition. 


own  vesseU,  upon  equal  terms,  thus  giving  the  pub-  benefited    by  the    money  expended    in    the 

°^^,TU'tt:  rrur-on  Memorial  be  work,  the  same  being  a  matter  of  public  con- 

authorized  to  add  to  or  incorporate  in  the  memorial  cem,  and  it  is  upon  tnis  principle,  and  this 

to  Confess,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  alone,  that  the  taxation  in  that  class  of  cases 

convention  at  its  Prairie  du  Chien  session,  statistics  ^^n  be  sustained  " 

imon  the  comparative  ^^^t  of  the  Wiscons^^^  WOODWARD,  Bernard  Bolingbroke,  F. 

Fox  Biver  route,  the  channels  by  rail,  and  the  other  «.      y.,       .       'xv       '%t  '    »,        *.  ixr*   \ 

projected  water  routes;  upon  the  distances  which  ».  A.,  Librarian  to  her  M^esty  at  Windsor 

the  value  of  Western  products  will  bear  transporta-  Castle,    and   an    industrious  antiquarian   and 

tion  at  present  rates ;  and  upon  such  other  questions  author,  bom   at   Norwich,   England,  May   2, 

as,  in  the  conduct  of  their  investigations,  shaU  be  jgig .  ^jq^  \^  London,  October  12,  1869.     His 

'^'iS^t^Sl^Thar'iho  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  be  ^^^^^  ^^f  ^^  «°ai?e^*  geologist  and  antiquary 
requested  to  make  terms  with  the  Green  Bay  and  author  of  several  very  valuable  geological 
Mississippi  Canal  Company,  by  which,  in  the  event  works,  and  the  son  inherited  in  some  measure 
of  an  appropriation  by  Congress,  the  rights  and  hig  father's  tastes.  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward  re- 
franchises  of  said  company  be  surrendered  to  the  ^^j^^^  ^lis  early  education  in  Norwich,  and 
General  Government  or  to  the  State.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  bankmg-house 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  this  year  was  of  Messrs.  Gumey  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He  was 

one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  having  extended  at  this  time  devoting  considerable  portions  of 
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his  leisure  hoars  to  antiquarian  stndies,  and,  and  obtained,  through   the  good  offices  c^ 
being  brought  under  deep  religious  influences  Governor  De  "Witt  Clinton,  a  commission  as 
rhis  familj  were  Independents),  he  resolved  to  captain  in  the  Thirteenth  ^fantrj.     He  fim 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  Qneens- 
For  this  purpose  he  withdrew  from  the  bank-  town  Heights,  where  he  was  shot  through  both 
ing-house,  and  entered  Highbury  College,  an  thighs,  and  he  was  soon  after  promoted  to  be 
Independent  theological   school,   and   passed  major  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry.     For  gal- 
his  examinations  and  graduated  at  the  Uni-  Ian  try  in  the  battle  of  Plattsbnrg,    he  w&s 
versity  of  London.    He  was  settled  for  some  bre vetted  lieutenant-colonel.    At  the  close  of 
years  over  an  Independent   congregation  at  the  war  he  was  appointed  Inspector-Genenl 
Harbston,  near  Bungay,  and  was,  while  re-  of  the  Northern  Division ;  in  1818  lieutenant- 
siding  there,  consulted  and  employed  by  the  colonel ;    in    1821    inspector-genenJ    of   the 
Messrs.   Childs,  printers    and   publishers    of  whole  army,  and  in  1826  brevet  brigadier- 
Bungay.    For  them,  am9ng  other  works,  he  general  for  ten  years'  faithful  service-    In  1S3- 
re vised  and   re&dited,   with   large  additions,  the  Government  sent  him  to  Europe  to  exam- 
"  Barclay's  Universal  English  Dictionary."    In  ine  the  military  system  of  some  of  the  prin- 
the  year  1850  he  removed  to  London,  in  order  cipal  nations,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Here  he  of  Antwerp.    For  a  year  or  two  after  his  re- 
prepared  a  "  History  of  Wales ; "   completed  turn  he  was  engaged  in  inspecting  all  the  com^ 
W.  H.  Bartlett's  "  History  of  America,"  in  three  defences,  from  Maine  to  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
volumes,  two  of  them  being  wholly  from  his  sissippi.    In  1836  he  was  charged  with  remov- 
pen ;  began  a  **  History  of  Hampshire,"  etc.,  ing  the  Indians  to  Arkansas,  and  in  1638,  dta-- 
etc.    In  1860  Mr.  Woodward  was  appointed  to  ing  the  Canadian  difficulties,  made  a  reconnois- 
the  responsible  position  of  Librarian  in  Ordi-  sance  through  the  wilds  of  Northern  Maine, 
nary  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of  the  Collection  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier.    He 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  obtained  the  full  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
rendered  important  services  to  the  queen,  and  June  25,  1841.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
the  late  prince-consort,  both  of  whom  frequent-  Mexican  War  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  to 
ly  sought  his  counsel  in  matters  pertaining  to  organize  the  volunteers  (May  80,  1846),  and  in 
art  and  literature.    All  who  were  brought  in  less  than  six  weeks  had  dispatched  to  the  seat 
contact  with  him  were  favorably  impressed  by  of  war  no  less  than  12,000  troops  fully  anued 
his  genial  manners,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  and  equipped.    He  then  collected  3,000  troops 
literary  and  artistic  culture.    He  was  here,  as  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  under  his  personal 
everywhere  else,  constantly  occupied  with  in-  command,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  October  Sth, 
tellectual  labors.  He  founded,  and  edited,  from  and  reached  Saltillo  after  a  march  of  900  miles, 
1863  to  1867,  the  Mns  Arts  Eeniew ;  was  a  having  lost  hardly  a  man,  and  preaerving  such 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  admirable  discipline  in  his  army  as  to  gain  the 
the  GentlemaTi's  Magazine ;  had  prepared  and  general  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.     He  Re- 
published  five^  elementary  school-books,  on  lected  the  ground  on  which  was  fought  tho 
A8trom)my,  Geography,  Natural  History,  His-  battle  of  Buena  Vista  (February  23,  1847,», 
tory,   and  Evidence*  of  Christianity;   edited  made  the  preliminary  dispositions,  and  coin- 
"Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  prefixing  manded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  aclaon  until 
a  compendious  English  Grammar  to  it ;   and  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor,  who,  in  his  ui- 
had  prepared,  for  immediate  publication,  an  ficial  report  of  the  victory,  attributes  a  lareo 
elaborate   illustrated  "Life  of  Leonardo  da  share  of  tho  success  " to  General  Wool's  vigi- 
Vinci ;  "  a  "  CyclopsBdia  of  History  and  Chro-  lance  and  arduous  services  before  the  actiim, 
nology ; "  a  translation  of  the  "  La  Terre,^*  of  and  his  gallantry  and  activity  on  the  field/^ 
Elise  Riches ;  "  Specimens  of  the  Drawings  of  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  General  Wo<«l 
Ten  Masters,"  with  photograph  illustrations ;  was  brevctted  a  major-general  in  1848.     He 
and  a  "  Monograph  of  Windsor  Castle,"  illus-  remained  in  command  at  Saltillo  until  Ni- 
trated by  photographs.  vember  26,  1847,  when,  on  the  return  of  Gen- 
WOOL,  Mfgor-General  John  Ellis,  U.  S.  A.,  eral  Taylor  to  the  United  States,  he  Bucceeded 
a  brave  and   gallant   oflScer  of  the  Regular  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
Army,   bom  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1789 ;  and  retained  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 1869.    He  his  headquarters  being  at  Monterey.     In  this 
was  of  Revolutionary  stook,  his  father,  his  capacity,  civil  and  military  duty  devolved  npoc 
grandfather,  and  four  of  his  uncles,  having  been  him,  and  he  speedily  cleared  the  country  of 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  robbers  and  guerrillas.    According  to  an "ejc- 
some  of  them  falling  in  that  struggle.    General  witness  in  Monterey,  he  enforced  more  perfei  t 
Wool  received  a  good  academical  education,  order  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  Unitt^l 
and  removed  to  Troy,  in  his  youth,  where  he  States.    After  his  return  home  in  July,  1848, 
was  proprietor  of  a  book-store  before  h^  came  he  commanded  the  Eastern  Military  Division, 
of  age.    Having  lost  his  stock  by  fire,  he  de-  with  his  headquarters  at  Troy,  until  the  re- 
termined  in  the  beginning  of  1812  to  study  organization  of  the  commands  in  October,  1S53, 
law.   While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  the  War  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Do- 
of  1812  commenced,  and  Mr.  Wool  applied  for  partment  of  the  East,  with  his  headquarters 
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at  Baltimore.  In  1834  he  received  the  thanks  before  he  entered  college,  left  him  without  the 
of  Congress,  and  the  presentation  of  a  sword,  means  of  support,  but  by  diligent  labor,  both 
for  his  services  in  Mexico.  In  the  same  month  in  teaching  and  other  pursuits,  he  was  enabled 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  to  enter  Rutgers  College  in  an  advanced  stand- 
Pacific.  In  1856  he  put  an  end  to  Indian  dis-  ing  in  1810,  and  graduated  with  honor  in 
turbances  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Terri-  1812.  He  taught  for  two  years  after  his  grad- 
tories,  in  a  campaign  of  three  months.  At  the  nation  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred  for 
close  of  General  Piercers  Administration  he  his  education,  one  year  in  the  Franklin  Street 
■was  recalled  to  the  Department  of  the  East,  Commercial  Academy,  New  York  City,  and 
"with  his  headquarters  in  New  York.  When  one  year  in  Somerville,  N.  J.  During  this 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1860,  he  hastened  to  period  he  was  in  doubt  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
offer  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  after  fession,  and  read  medical  works,  and  studied 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  he  went  to  New  law,  during  his  intervals  of  leisure.  But  in 
York  to  organize,  equip,  and  send  to  Washing-  1814  his  religious  convictions  became  more 
ton  the  first  regiment  of  volunteers.  He  took  decided,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the  min- 
the  responsibility  of  regnforcing  Colonel  Dimick  istry.  He  accordingly  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  thus  saving  that  post  from  wick,  where  he  became  principal  of  the  Young 
seizure  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  1st  of  Ladies^  Academy,  prosecuting  his  theological 
May  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Troy.  In  studies  at  the  same  time  in  the  seminary.  In 
August  he  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  1817  he  graduated  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  nary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  On  the  1st 
and  from  that  port  led  an  expedition  which  of  January,  1818,  he  was  ordained  and  settled 
occupied  Norfolk,  May  10,  1862.  On  the  2d  as  pastor  of  the  First  Heformed  Dutch  Church 
of  June  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  in  CatskiU,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
the  Middle  Department,  with  his  headquarters  than  eighteen  years,  a  very  successful  and 
at  Baltimore.  He  was  promoted  to  be  full  laborious  pastor.  In  November,  1836,  ho 
Major-General  in  the  Regular  Army,  May  16,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  re-  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
tired  from  active  service,  and  subsequently  Here  he  labored  diligently  for  more  than 
resided  in  Troy.  General  Wool  was  a  rigid  thirty  years,  and  received  a  thousand  corn- 
disciplinarian,  and  as  an  organizer  of  troops  municants  into  his  church.  He  was  an  able, 
had  no  superior  in  the  service.  In  private  life  interesting,  and  at  times  eloquent,  preacher, 
be  was  an  unostentatious  citizen,  a  cordial  and  preeminently  successful  and  beloved  as  a 
neighbor,  a  genial,  courteous,  and  exemplary  pastor,  counsellor,  and  friend.  In  all  the 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  much  attached  benevolent  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the 
to  Troy,  which  had  been  his  home  except  city  he  was  specially  active  and  earnest,  and 
when  duty  called  him  elsewhere,  from  his  the  numerous  Hollanders  who  emigrated  to 
youth,  and  left  a  considerable  bequest  to  the  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kcnsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  smaller  Albany,  from  1845  to  1865,  found  him  a  vol- 
Bums  to  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Day  unteer  commissioner  of  immigration,  untiring 
Home,  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Wil-  in  his  zeal  and  labors  for  their  welfare.  He 
liams  College.  was  a  director  or  manager  in  most  of  the 
W  YCKOFF,  Rev.  Isaac  Newton,  D.  D.,  a  great  national  benevolent  societies,  and  always 
clergyman  of  the  reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Dr. 
eminent  for  scholarship,  executive  ability,  and  Wyckoff,  among  his  other  abundant  labors,  • 
goodness,  bom  in  Hillsborough,  Somerset  Coun-  found  considerable  time  for  literary  work, 
ty,  N.  J.,  August  29,  1792 ;  died  in  Albany,  The  number  of  his  published  occasional  ser- 
March  28,  1869.  He  was  fitted  for  college  mons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  was  large,  and 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  late  he  was  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor  to 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  and  his  brother  Fred-  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  American 
erick,  and  subsequently  at  the  Somerville  (N.  Pnlpit,"  as  well  as  to  several  religious  periodi- 
J.)  Academy.    The  death  of  his  father,  just  cals. 
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Commerelal  CkfiwenjtUms.—A.i  Memphis,  114;  Southern 
Pacific  Bailway,  114;  Chinese  labor,  116 ;  immigra- 
tion, 115;  other  proceedings,  116;  at  New  Orleans, 
115;  freight  transportation  system  between  the  West 
and  East,  115 ;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  110;  immi- 
gration, 116;  at  Eeokuk,  116;  improvements  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  and  tributaries,  116;  petition  to 
Congress  for  a  World^s  Fair,  116 ;  regulations  for 
bridges  across  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  116 ; 
resolutions  on  transportation  between  tlie  West  and 
East,  116;  removal  of  the  National  capital,  116;  at 
Louisville,  117;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  117;  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe,  117;  immigration,  117;  reso- 
lutions on  banking  and  finance,  117 ;  other  measures, 
117;  meeting  of  National  Board  of  Trade  at  Rich- 
mond, 117;  proceedings,  117;  laws  against  non-iesi- 
dent  traders,  118 ;  national  finances,  118;  transporta- 
tion of  freight  between  the  West  and  East,  118. 

C(mgr€gationalisis.—0\!^ect  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Union,  118;  finances,  li8;  purpose  of  the 
American  Congregational  Assodatton,  118. 

Congress^  United  St<Ues.—Tbiid  session  of  Fortieth  con- 
venes, 130 ;  officers,  180 ;  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution ofliBred  in  the  Senate,  180;  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  offered  in  the  House,  121;  other  amend- 
ments, 181. 

In  the  Senate,  Joint  resolution  of  amendment  con- 
sidered, 131 ;  the  Joint  resolution  relative  to  voting, 
131 ;  better  wait  tlU  the  other  House  has  completed 
its  action,  121 ;  amendment  relative  to  the  mode  of 
amendment,  131;  the  States  should  have  the  power 
of  expressing  their  opinions,  183;  every  human  being 
should  be  enfranchised,  138 ;  without  regard  to  sex 
or  color,  133. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  to  secure  equal  privileges  to  citizens  was  re- 
committed, 183;  last  of  the  great  measures  growing 
out  of  the  war,  138 ;  amendment  necessary,  188 ;  at  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  all  its  friends  asserted 
that  there  was  power  in  it  over  the  elective  firanchlse, 
133 ;  there  must  be  power  in  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide whatever  is  necessary  for  Its  preservation,  133 ; 
consequences  if  the  question  of  suflhige  is  vested  in 
the  States,  133 ;  moaning  of  the  words,  188;  one  of  two 
things  Is  true,  134 ;  the  powers  existing  in  the  States 
are  the  measure  of  the  powers  which  Congress  may 
exercise,  134 ;  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to 
be  guaranteed,  134 ;  does  the  Constitution  prohibit 
any  State  from  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  1  135 ; 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  135 ;  meaning  of  the  word 
"privileges,*' 135;  other  sections,  136 ;  how  the  bill  is 
defensible,  136 ;  object  of  the  bill,  136 ;  the  power  of 
Congress,  137 ;  the  right  of  the  State  to  determine  the 
qualification  of  electors  is  older  than  the  Constitution, 
137 ;  what  authority  Is  there  for  this  bill  ?  187 ;  it  pro- 
poses to  regulate  tiie  State  elections  or  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  188 ;  the  measure  originated  in 
hostility  to  the  States,  188 ;  no  advocate  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  time  of  its  adoption  claimed  for  it  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters  In  the 
States,  128;   little  force  in  the  argument  that  the 
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states  might  retake  to  send  members  to  Congress, 
139;  the  United  States  cannot  goarantee  any  partic- 
ular form  of  repablican  government,  129 ;  the  bill 
and  lesolntton  of  amendment  are  a  sort  of /«&>  de  9e, 
190 ;  the  singular  anomaly  presented,  130;  we  are  in 
no  sense  a  nation,  and,  if  we  become  so,  we  will  be  a 
centralized  despotism  in  some  form,  180 ;  amendment 
offered,  181 ;  agreed  to,  181 ;  the  designation  of  prop- 
erty and  educational  qiialifications  recognises  the 
right  in  any  State  to  establish  a  religious  test,  181 ; 
powers  conferred  by  the  different  sections,  181; 
amendment  lost,  18S;  another  amendment  moved, 
132 ;  lost,  133 ;  another  amendment,  132 ;  lost,  132 ; 
bin  passed,  183. 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  considered,  133 ;  a 
declaration  to  make  all  men,  without  regard  to  race 
or  color,  equal  before  the  law,  188 ;  the  only  measure 
tliat  will  really  abolish  slavery,  133;  amendment 
moved,  133 ;  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  134 ;  It  is  said  we  are  seeking  to  perpetuate 
our  power,  184;  only  two  modes  of  ratification,  184 ; 
how  can  a  member  of  a  Legislature  elected  last  fiill 
act  on  a  question  that  was  not  considered  by  the 
people  when  they  elected  him  ?  135 ;  the  qnestlon 
taken  from  the  people  at  the  last  election,  135 ;  what 
did  the  Chicago  platform  mean  ?  135 ;  not  merely  a 
question  of  suffrage,  135 ;  an  independent  repubUc 
must  necessarily  control  the  question  of  sufflrage  in 
its  own  elections,  186 ;  amendment  moved,  136;  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  amend- 
ments, 186 ;  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Senate,  in  this 
state  of  its  oiganlzalion,  to  act  on  an  amendment,  186. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution  considered, 
187 ;  amendment  moved,  187 ;  amendment  and  reso- 
lution substantially  the  same,  187 ;  why  is  It  neces- 
sary to  insert  these  words,  '*  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  ?  138 ;  another  amendment  moved,  189 ; 
why  amend  what  is  already  sufflcient?  189;  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  ratification,  189 ;  power  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  elections  in  States,  140;  can 
color  be  a  qualification  of  a  voter?  140 ;  if  the  color 
of  the  hair,  or  eyes,  or  skin,  dintlngulshes  one  race 
from  the  other,  then  the  Legislature  has  a  right  to 
make  it  a  qualification,  141 ;  all  the  power  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  141 ;  this  general  doctrine  com- 
prehends weman  as  well  as  man,  141 ;  principles  and 
doctrines  of  predecessors,  142 ;  proposal  to  submit 
the  amendment  to  the  several  States,  142;  fi&cts  in 
regard  to  the  last  amendment,  143 ;  an  amendment 
proposed  to  Legislatures  or  to  conventions  for  ratifi- 
cation, until  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
is,  of  necessity,  in  its  very  nature,  a  simple  proposi- 
tion, 143;  an  anomaly  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  143;  impossible  so  large  a  portion 
should  remain  a  long  time  without  suflhige,  144; 
meaning  of  the  Chicago  platform,  145;  under  the 
Constitution  no  State  has  the  power  to  deny  suflhige 
on  account  of  color,  146 ;  the  amendment  contains  a 
grant  of  [power  to  Congress  to  set  up  other  tests  for 
voting  and  holding  ofilce,  145 ;  the  Republican  plat- 
form, 140 ;  the  question  of  suff^ge  belongs  to  the 
people— is  it  right  for  Congress  to  take  it  away  ?  146 ; 
two  constructions  put  upon  one  clause,  146;  what 
limit  is  there  to  the  power  of  the  people  to  change 
the  Constitution?  147;  a  grave  qnestlon,  147;  it  Is 
averred  that  the  President  may  be  displaced,  and  a 
king  established  instead,  147 ;  whore  does  the  power 
of  the  people  to  amend  or  change  the  Constitution 
end  ?  147 ;  you  change  the  nature  of  the  Government, 


148 ;  the  case  of  McCnlloch  Vi,  State  of  SCairkLd, 
148;  is  it  wise  to  extend  suffrage  to  the  ookired 
people  ?  149 ;  some  do  not  want  the  Chinese  to  vote, 
149;  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  reU^^on,  149;  pon- 
tion  of  the  Senators  from  the  Westfem  coast,  120; 
historical  references,  150;  the  heresy  of  seoesakm  is 
not  dead,  150 ;  does  the  Constitution  taj  how  fiu-  jioa 
shall  amend  it?  IM ;  State  sovereignty  denied,  ISl; 
State  sovereignty  and  Federal  sovereignty  aze  tbe 
two  Ideas  planted  In  the  Conatitatlon,  151 ;  we  nmt 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  nnder  the  Conatin- 
tlon,  152 ;  Just  as  necessary  to  Insist  on  the  rights  of 
the  States  as  on  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Govers- 
ment,  158 ;  cannot  find  a  word  In  the  ConttltatioQ 
which  makes  a  Hmit  oi^the  power  of  Che  people  to 
amend  it,  152;  what  right  has  any  State  In  tlUs  Union 
bnt  that  which  it  gets  from  the  GonstttaUanf  158;  is 
the  opinion  of  Congress  supreme  on  all  oooatita- 
tional  qaestions  ?  158 ;  the  Judicial  power  of  the  court 
does  not  contain  political  power,  154;  when  the  coort 
assumes  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  un- 
constitntlonal  and  void,  then  begins  the  atniggie  in 
this  country,  154;  the  sovereignty  rests  with  the 
people,  155 ;  the  sovereignty  not  dele^gated  is  leserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  155 ;  the  government 
of  tbe  States  Is  as  essential  as  the  government  of  the 
people,  156 ;  an  amendment  to  aboiiah  the  govern- 
ment enacted  by  the  Constitution  exceeds  the  low- 
ers of  Congress,  156 ;  what  the  people  of  a  State 
have  the  power  to  organize  and  institute  they  have 
the  power  to  maintain,  166 ;  Is  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  do  one  thing  an  afillrmation  of  the  right  to  do 
another?  157 ;  ti^e  fourteenth  amendment  has  nnder- 
taken  to  secure  to  citizens  an  the  privil^es  that  be- 
long to  citizens,  lOT;  extent  of  its  provisions,  156; 
the  extent  of  the  name  of  citizen,  156 ;  an  exceeding^ 
ly  erroneous  and  detrimental  view,  159 ;  privilege  of 
a  citizen  to  vote,  160 ;  the  key  to  the  question,  160; 
such  construction  cannot  be  maintained,  161 ;  occs- 
slon  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
161 ;  motion  to  adjourn,  162 ;  lost,  162 ;  amendment 
lost,  162;  ihrther  amendment  considered,  162;  it  d^ 
Clares  exactly  that  we  mean  to  enfranchise  the  Afh- 
can,  168 ;  it  will  leave  out  the  subject  of  Chinese  im- 
migration, 163 ;  amendment  lost,  168 ;  another  amend- 
ment, 164 ;  causes  of  exclusion  fh>m  voting,  161 ;  tbe 
rule  should  be  universal,  164 ;  otjectlons  urged,  165; 
amendment  lost,  165 ;  other  amendmenta  considered 
and  lost,  166-168;  resolution  passed,  168. 

In  the  House,  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate  con- 
sidered, 168 ;  House  refhse  to  concur,  160. 

In  the  Senate,  a  committee  of  ccmfbrence  moved 
and  lost,  169 ;  non-concur  in  the  action  of  the  House, 
169;  another  resolution  of  amendment  ccxosidered 
and  adopted,  169,170;  amended  in  the  House,  170; 
conference  held,  170 ;  result,  170. 

In  the  House,  action  taken  for  counting  the  vote^ 
for  President  and  Yice-President,  171 ;  action  on  the 
vote  of  Louisiana,  171 ;  do.  .on  the  vote  of  Georgia, 
171;  total  vote,  172;  Its  dedaiation,  175;  protest  of- 
fered In  the  House,  173;  debate,  178;  resolutions 
offered,  174 ;  Ihrther  debate,  174, 175. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  repeal  the  act  regu- 
lating the  tennre  of  certain  dvll  offices  considered, 
175 ;  amendment  proposed,  175 ;  the  House  proposes 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  176 ;  the  subetantis! 
principle  upon  which  the  act  of  1867  was  founded 
ought  to  be  retained,  176 ;  the  amendment  restrains 
the  President  except  as  to  his  Cabinet,  176;  object  of 
the  Tenure-of-office  Act,  177 ;  remove  every  obstacle 
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tram  fho  incoming  Administration,  178;  operation  of 
the  new  doctrine  that  the  President  has  not  the 
power  of  remoralf  178;  oar  experience,  178;  oonse- 
qnences  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  179;  practice 
of  the  GoTemment  on  the  power  of  remoTal,  179; 
amendments  offered  and  tctjected,  180 ;  bin  laid  aside 
dnilng  this  session,  189. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  equal  rights  In  the  District 
of  Cohimbia  passed,  180. 

■In  the  Senate,  a  resolntlon  considered  relatlre  to 
the  public  credit,  181 ;  extract  ftom  the  Presidents 
message,  181;  proposition  to  pay  the  Interest  simply, 
181 ;  the  platform  of  a  political  party,  181 ;  object  of 
the  resolution  to  express  diaapprobatlon  of  the  Pres- 
Ideals  message,  IBS;  amendments  proposed,  18S; 
resolution  agreed  to,  188. 

In  the  House,  resolutlon'offeTed  relatlre  to  repudla- 
tlon,  and. passed,  188,  184;  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
public  credit  reported,  184;  what  Is  Intended  by  this 
legislation,  any  thing  or  nothing,  185 ;  bin  passed,  188. 

In  the  Senate,  House  bill  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit,  reported,  186 ;  amendments,  186 ;  bill  passed, 
187;  House  reflise  to  concur,  and  a  conference  held, 
and  a  new  bill  reported,  187 ;  explanatlan  of  it,  IflT; 
protest  against  its  passage,  188 ;  undertake  to  bind 
the  Government  to  a  material  modiflcatlon  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  and  detriment  of 
the  people,  188;  did  the  people  of  the  country  expect 
these  bonds  to  be  piUd  in  depreciated  paper  t  189 ; 
bill  passed  in  both  Houses,  190. 

Joint  resolution  relatlre  to  persons  holding  offices 
in  Vliglnla  and  Texas  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  190. 

The  first  session  of  Torty-flrst  Congress  oonreDod, 
191 ;  message  from  the  President,  191 ;  bUl  for  the 
fhrtber  protection  of  equal  rights  in  the  District  of 
Cohimbia  passed  both  Houses,  199. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Tenure^f-oAca 
Act  considered,  193 ;  a  suspension  recommended  In- 
stead of  a  repeal,  193;  not  a  subject  for  legislation^ 
193 ;  what  Is  proposed  to  do,  198 ;  report  recommitted, 
198;  new  bill  reported,  amendment  agreed  to,  194; 
object  of  the  amendment,  194;  explanation  of  the  bin, 
194 ;  bill  passed  in  both  Houses,  196. 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  considered, 
196 ;  amendments  offered,  196 ;  a  bill  passed  In  the 
lower  House,  197 ;  in  the  Senate,  substituted  for  the 
Senate  bill,  and  passed,  197. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  for  a 
resolution  relative  to  tfongollans  to  be  Introduced, 
was  lost,  197;  message  from  the  President,  on  recon- 
struction, 198;  bin  reported  and  passed,  196-SOO. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative    to   Cuba, 
adopted,  903. 
ComcuNo,  BosooB.— Senator  fh>m  New  York,  130;  on 

the  bill  to  repeal  the  tenure-of-offlce  law,  177. 
Oottneetleut.'^'PvLblic  aflkirs,  903 :  finances,  908 ;  debt,  303 ; 
expenditures,  303;  claims,  303;  mtlftfa,  303;  publio 
schools,  303 ;  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tate  Col- 
lege, 903 ;  banks,  303;  insurance,  303 ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions, .903 ;  State  Reform  School,  904;  State 
Prison,  904 ;  recommendations  tn  Governor's  mes- 
sage, 904 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  906 :  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  306 ;  resolutions  of 
the  Democratic  State  Convention,  306 ;  Bepubllcan 
resolutions,  906;  election  returns,  906. 
CoNSTBss,  JoEif.— Senator  ftom  California,  190 ;  moves  an 

amendment  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  166. 
CoBBiTT,  Bmshxt  W.— Senator  ftom  Oregon,  190;  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  flfteenUi  amendment,  166. 
Vol.  IX.— 47.    A 


CbMofk—Falling  off  of  the  crop  In  1809, 906 ;  causes,  907; 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  In  1869, 
907;  exhibit  of  cotton  manuflictures  in  the  United 
States  for  1800,  907 ;  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  907, 
908 ;  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  906 ;  consumption  tn 
Great  Britain,  908 ;  exportation,  908 ;  prices  for  1869, 
908 ;  production  in  foreign  countries,  908. 

CbunUng  the  vote  for  President  and  Yioe-Presldent,  173. 

Gbaozb,  AjlBOX  H.— Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  130; 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  130 ;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  168. 

Ckfto.— Area,  308;  population,  808 ;  government,  906 ;  chief 
towns,  906;  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
1868, 908 ;  document  of  the  **  Junta  of  the  Laborers, 
906;  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Captain-General, 
900;  Its  eflbct,909;  movement  of  troops  under  Yal- 
maseda  and  Queaada,  909 ;  freedom  of  the  press 
abolished,  300 ;  successes  of  the  insuigents,  909 ;  naval 
expedition  from  Havana  against  the  Insurgents  at  La 
Guani^a,  910;  defeat  of  the  insurgents  near  Santa 
Cruz,  310 ;  emigration  of  Cubans,  310 ;  suffering  of  the 
people  in  the  countiy,  810;  advance  of  General  Lesca 
and  engagement  at  Sierra  de  Cubitas,  310 ;  strength  of 
the  rebel  forces  under  Quesada,  810;  force  under 
Cespedes,  310 ;  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Insurgent 
Assembly  of  Bepresentatives,  810;  address  of  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  Cuba  to  President  Gmnt,  asking 
for  belligerent  rights  and  a  recognition  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, 210 ;  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  sgalnst 
the  rebels,  811 ;  proclamation  of  General  Dulce,  mak- 
ing important  changes  in  taxation,  911 ;  mode  of 
warfkre  of  the  insurgents,  811 ;  routing  of  (he  rebels 
at  Potrerfllo,  311 ;  concentration  of  the  government 
forces  in  the  YilUi  Clara  district,  811 ;  no  organized 

*"  '  government  of  the  insurgents,  811 ;  victory  of  the 
government  troops  at  Placetas,  318;  address  of  Gen- 
eral Osspedes  resigning  his  provisional  authority  as 
general-in-chlef  and  chief  of  the  government,  318; 
Cespedes  elected  President  of  the  "Republic  of| 
Cuba,**  818;  Quesada  commander-in-chief,  818;  proc- 
lamation of  Cespedes  on  assuming  the  presidency, 
SIS;  proclamation  of  Quesada  to  the  army,  818; 
severe  proclamation  of  Yalmaseda,  318 ;  engagement 
at  Alta  Grada,  314 ;  desperate  battle  at  Las  Mlnas  and 
victory  of  Quesada,  814;  expedition  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  under  General  Jordan,  arrives  at  May- 
ari  with  guns  and  stores  for  the  Cubans,  S14 ;  defoat 

f  of  the  Spaniards  near  Puerto  Padre,  814 ;  Captain- 
General  Dulce  determines  to  leave  Cuba,  814 ;  Gen- 
eral Caballero  de  Rodas  appointed  his  successor,  814 ; 
decree  of  Bodas  to  prevent  aasistanoe  ftom  foreign 

f  countries  to  the  insurgents,  815;  second  decree, 
announcing  his  policy,  816;  Cubans  reinforced  by 
volunteers  ftom  the  United  States,  815;  decree  of 
the  Goostitnent  Cortes,  declaring  religious  liberty, 
815;  expeditions  ftom  the  United  States,  816 ;  burn- 
ing of  sugar-plantations,  816;  reorganization  of  the 
Cuban  Junta  in  New  York,  816 ;  sympathy  in  South 
America  for  the  Cuban  insuigents,  316  ;  sympathy  In 

1    the  United  States,  316. 


Davis,  Gabbst.— Senstor  from  Kentucky,  ISO;  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  184,  186-188,  148,  154-166;  on 
the  bfll  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  186. 

DxLANOu,  Clattdb  Alfhobbb.— Birth,  318;  death,  816 ; 
career,  817. 

JMatffaiv.— Legislature,  817;  rejection  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  317;  important  tsx-bfflfl  passed,  817; 
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reeolattonii  of  Woman's  Sufllrage  ConTentlon,  918 ; 
pablic  fchools,  S18;  pillory  and  whipping-post,  218 ; 
railroad  improrements,  SUL 

DMunart.— Ooremment,  il8 ;  area,  818 ;  popnlatlon,  819 ; 
finances,  819 ;  army,  819 ;  shipping,  319 ;  important 
meeting  of  Scandinavians  near  Ck>penhagen,  819. 

DxKBT  (Earl  of),  Edwabd  Gkoitbxt  Staxlet.— Birth. 
819;  death,  819;  education,  819;  enters  Fariiamentv 
819 ;  £iTors  the  reform  movement  in  1888,  820 ;  in- 
trodnces  Smancipation  Bill  in  Hoose  of  Conmions, 
820;  leader  of  the  ConserratlTe  party,  820 ;  succeeds 
Lord  BnaseU  aa  premier,  881 ;  his  ministries,  831 ; 
character,  881 ;  scholarship,  831. 

D^iUmaUc  Oorrt^pondmo$  and  Fortign  JSato^iorw.— Ala- 
bama claims,  881 ;  position  of  the  OoTemment  on  the 
Cohan  question,  881 ;  American  oitiaena  murdered  by 
Spanish  authorities,  8S8. 

DixoK,  Jaxxs.— Senator  ftrom  Connecticut,  120;  on  the 
constitutional  amendment,  181 ;  on  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  185 ;  oflisrs  an  amendment  to  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  167;  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  tennre-of- 
ofllce  law,  179. 

Dominion  <^  (7afuu{a.~Extent  of  the  Confederation,  888 ; 
relations  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  883 ;  efforta 
for  the  sdmlssion  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  838; 
Nova  Scotia,  888;  schools  in  Canada,  883;  finances, 
238 ;  Parliamentary  measures,  284 ;  Legislature  of 
Ontario,  824;  of  Quebec,  824;  population  of  the  Do- 
minion, 384. 

DooLiTTLB,  Jaxes  B.~^enator  fh>m  Wisconsin,  130 ;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  161-158 ;  on  the  bill  to  re- 
\\efX  the  tenureM>f-oflice  law,  178. 

Dbaxs,  Chablbs  D.— Senator  fh>m  Missouri,  120 ;  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  147, 152-154, 167-lGO,  162. 

I>UFF-QoKi>ON,  Lady  Luot.— Birth,  896 ;  death,  235  ;  par- 
entage, 235 ;  literary  pursuits,  325. 

Dtjlos  t  Oabat,  Doxinoo.— Birth,  235;  career,  836; 
Captain-  General  of  Cuba,  836 ;  leaves  Cuba  for  Spain, 
814 ;  death,  826. 

DuiroLiBoir,  Boblxt.— Birth,  226 ;  death,  226 ;  pursuits, 
226;  works,  236. 

Button,  Hxnbt.— Birth,  237;  pursuits,  897;  death,  837. 

Dtcx,  Rev.  AI.BZANDEB.— Birth,  837 ;  death,  827 ;  literary 
pursuits,  327 ;  Shakspearian  studies,  838. 
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Eattem  C7iureA««.— Statistics,  898;  the  Greek  Church, 
329 ;  the  Armenians,  239 ;  the  Nestorians,  339  ;  statis- 
tics of  the  Chaldean  bishops,  330 ;  states  of  the  Nes- 
torian  bishops,  380;  works  on  the  Nestorians,  381 ; 
the  Copts,  881 ;  the  Abyssinians,  881 ;  biography  of 
Abnna  Salama,  881. 

Xcuador.-^KietL^  288;  population,  883  ;  exports,  288;  for> 
eign  debt,  288 ;  condition  of  the  Government,  288 ; 
persons  banished,  383 ;  policy  of  the  dictator,  Moreno, 
838 ;  National  Convention,  238. 

iBoinmBS,  Gzobgb  F.— Senator  from  Vermont,  120  ;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  154, 157-160, 168  ;  on  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  tenure-of-ofilce  law,  176 ;  on  repudiation, 
181,182, 

JBStvp^.— Goremment,  288 ;  establishment  of  an  Eigyptlan, 
at  Cairo,  284 ;  finances,  284 ;  commerce,  284 ;  reUtions 
with  Turkey,  284 ;  letter  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Y Iceror 
detelllng  ihe  complaints  of  Turkey,  284  ;  reply  of  the 
Viceroy  to  the  Sultan,  286 ;  speech  of  the  Viceroy  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  286 ;  Suez  Canal,  opening 
festivities,  287;  distances  saved,  287 ;  trade  of  the 
canal— influence  on  commerce,  888 ;  ofAcial   regula- 


tions for  navigation,  286 ;  the  quesUon  of  ths  neatzal> 
ization  of  the  canal,  238. 

Eldbedgb,  Chablbs  a.— Bepresentative  fhxn  Wlsconatn, 
120 ;  offers  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  181 ;  on 
enforcing  the  fourteenth  amendment,  19&-131 ;  ia 
.    counting  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  Pkeaideai,  174. 

mMrid^y.— Electro-magnetic  induction  machines,  SS: 
new  forms  of  batteries,  289 ;  new  fricUonal  machine, 
289 ;  new  thermo-electric  pile,  840 ;  whale^atcfalng  by 
electricity,  240;  electro-magnetic  engines  on  ship- 
board, 840 ;  electric  alarms  for  variation  of  tempea- 
tnre,  840;  electric  beacons,  841;  a  phono-electro- 
soope,  841 ;  electro  deposition  of  copper  and  biass, 
841 ;  the  electric  light  for  photographing  with  the 
microscope,  841 ;  vegetable  electco-motors,  M8 ;  ac- 
cumulated magnetic  power,  848 ;  magnetism  and  the 
casting  of  iron,  948 ;  electro-capiUary  actioiia,  80 ; 
experiments  with  a  great  induction  coil,  M8 ;  dsra- 
tion  of  an  electric  dischaige,  844 ;  eiectrle  oandnc 
tivity  of  liquids,  946 ;  an  explanation  of  polar  auoas 
and  some  lightning  phenomena,  246. 

Bluott,  CfUBLBs.— Birth,  846;  death,  946;  pumlls, 
846. 

Blus,  Sir  HxBBT.--Birth,  947;  death,  947;  pacraita.917; 
wor]»,  947. 

J^Kf«9M.->Political  excitement  in  Spain,  947 ;  tha  elections 
in  France,  947;  disestablishment  of  the  Ai*gM«m 
Church  in  Ireland,  947 ;  condition  of  aflkira  in  Abb- 
tria,  947 ;  progress  of  the  eonadlidatloD  of  Qenisay, 
948;  policy  of  Russia,  948;  government  of  Tukey, 
948;  population  and  extent  of  the  coontrlea  of  JBnmpe, 
948. 

Xxbtxb  (Bishop  of).  Right  Rev.  Hbhbt  Fbuxvors.— 
Birth,  948;  death,  948;  early  education,  948;  career, 
940;  character,  949. 


Fblt,  Rev.  JosxFB  Barlow.— Birth,  850;  pursuits,  850; 
works,  350;  death,  860. 

Fbbrt,  Obbin  S.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  180;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  168. 

Fbssbnbbk,  Whjjax  Pitt.— Birth,  850 ;  death,  950;  po- 
litical career,  250;  senatorial  career,  351;  dMV«& 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  851 ;  financial  policy,  2S1 ; 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  impeachment  of  Pred- 
dent  Johnson,  851 ;  character,  862. 

Finance*  qf  the  VnUed  ^o^.— Receipts  and  exi»enditares 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1869,  858;  do.  for  the 
qtsarter  ending  September  80,  1860,  853;  estimsted 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1870,  IBS ; 
decrease  of  the  public  debt,  858 ;  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures,  868 ;  sinking  ftind,  958 ;  condition 
of  the  currency,  254 ;  vievrs  of  the  Beoetaiy  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  more  Immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  854 ;  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  since  the  close  of  the  war,  256;  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt  since  1865, 855 ;  immlgratlou 
for  a  series  of  years,  855 ;  increase  of  Tailroade,  955 ; 
Southern  improvement,  866 ;  annual  product  of  the 
United  States,  966;  statistics  of  manulhctures,  8S6; 
atatement  of  the  values  created  by  the  leading  indus- 
tries, 868 ;  aasessed  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  six  States,  858;  amount  of  American  securi- 
ties held  in  foreign  countries,  868 ;  railway  bonds  sod 

Z'  shares  held  abroad,  868 ;  recapitidation  of  foreign  In- 
debtedness, 850 ;  movement  of  specie  and  bullion,  999; 
exhibit  of  Imports,  exporis,  and  reexports,  for  a  series 
of  years,  269 ;  remarks  of  the  commissioner  on  re- 
mittance of  bonds,  260;  effects  of  an  excessive  infla- 
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don  of  the  currency,  SOO ;  Btatcments  showing  a  dis- 
organization In  the  labor  of  the  country.  260 ;  receipts 
of  internal  revenue  for  1868  and  1869,  261 ;  expenses 
of  collecting  the  rerenne,  262;  statistics  of  the  reve- 
uue  department,  263;  monthly  range  of  Government 
securities,  268;  prices  of  articles  of  produce  for  a 
series  of  years,  264 ;  dally  price  of  gold,  265 ;  prices 
of  stocks,  266. 

FiTZPATBicK,  BKNjjUiDr.— Birth,  267 ;  death,  267 ;  career, 
267. 

Flbtchkb,  StOHABD.-^Birth,  267 ;  death,  267 ;  legal  attain- 
ments, 267. 

jn&rida.—'HeettBg  of  the  l^gialature,  268 ;  condnslon  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Governor  Beed« 
268 ;  eiforta  to  unseat  Senator  Gilbert,  268 ;  organiza- 
tion of  a  common-school  system,  268 ;  a((]onmment 
of  the  Legislature,  268;  annexation  of  West  Florida 
to  Alabama,  268 ;  reasons  given  by  the  Alabama  Com- 
missioners for  ahnexation,  268;  Florida  commis- 
sioners, 260;  popular  vote  on  annexation,  260 ;  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  260 ;  revision  of  the  reve- 
nue and  tax  laws,  269 ;  legislation  lu  behalf  of  rail- 
roads, 270 ;  ratUication  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
279;  Republican  Ck>nventlon,  279;  report  on  the  o<mdi- 
tlon  of  Florida,  270;  resolutions,  270 ;  disorders,  270; 
reorganization  of  the  Hepubllcan  party,  271 ;  address 
of  the  Bepubllean  State  Bxecutlve  Committee,  271 ; 
flnanclal  oonditlom  of  the  State,  271 ;  penitentiary, 
218;  removal  of  political  disabilities  recommended, 
272. 

FOLSOX,  GaoBOB.— Birth,  912 ;  death,  272 ;  pursuits,  272 ; 
publications,  272. 

FowLKB,  J.  8.— Senator  fh>m  Tennessee,  120;  offers  an 
amendment  to  tiie  fifteenth  amendment,  166. 

.9Viafi0«.— Government,  272 ;  area,  272 ;  new  ministry,  272 ; 
army  officers,  272 ;  divisions  of  the  army,  278 ;  Ameri- 
can minister,  278 ;  minister  to  the  United  States,  278 ; 
population,  in ;  religious  statistics,  278 ;  foreigners, 
278 ;  population  of  the  colonial  possessions,  278 ;  bud- 
get, 278;  army,  278;  navy,  274;  special  commerce, 
274;  shipping,  274;  railroads,  274;  postal  .statistics, 
274;  extant  of  telegraphic  lines,  274;  opening  of  the 
new  legislative  session,  274 ;  speech  of  the  Emperor, 
274 ;  remarks  of  President  Schneider  on  closing  the 
session  of  the  Legislative  Body,  275 ;  abolition  of  the 
serrice-books  of  working-men,  275 ;  address  of  the 
Bmperor  thereon,  275 ;  text  of  the  bill,  276;  railway 
communication  with  Belgium,  276 ;  new  election  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  270;  excitement  and  disorders, 
276 ;  results  of  the  election,  276 ;  riotous  demonstra- 
tions In  Paris  and  other  cities,  277;  efforts  of  the 
troops  to  disperse  the  rioters,  277;  the  Empcror^s 
speech  to  the  soldiers  at  the  camp  of  Chalons,  278; 
meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body  for  the  verification  of 
powers  of  the  new  deputies,  278 ;  address  of  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  278 ;  action  of  the  Legislative  Body  con- 
cerning proposed  Government  reforms,  278 ;  imperial 
message  announcing  the  basis  of  the  reforms,  278 ; 
dismissal  of  Bouher  and  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
278 ;  senatus  consultum  adopted  by  the  Senate,  278 ; 
its  provisions,  278 ;  manifesto  of  the  opposition  depu- 
ties in  reference  to  opening  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  279 ;  imperial  decree  making  certain 
modifications  In  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Bbdy,  279 ; 
speech  of  the  Emperor  on  opening  the  Legislative 
Body,  280 ;  position  of  political  parties  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  281 ;  programme  of  the  members  of  the  right 
centre,  281 ;  views  of  the  left  centre,  281 ;  the  left,  281 ; 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  282;  formation  of  a  new 


ministry  under  Cllivler,  282 ;  beginning  of  constitu- 
tional government,  282;  Yellow-book,  282;  foreign 
reUitions,  282. 

Fbelihohutbxn,  Fbsdebick  T.— Senator  trom  New  Jer- 
sey, 120 ;  on  flfteeth  amendment,  160. 

Friendt.—'EATlj  settlement  in  America,  288;  character  of 
their  meetings,  283 ;  America,  288 ;  division  in  Ameri- 
can Friends,  288 ;  belief  of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  288 ; 
doctrines  of  the  Hlckslte  Quakers,  288 ;  yearly  meet- 
ings, 284;  schools,  284;  society  of  Progressive 
Friends,  284 ;  yearly  meeting  in  Canada,  284 ;  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  284 ;  literary  institutions  In  Great 
Britain,  285;  Korway,  286;  Madagascar,  285;  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  285. 

FuAD,  MKBMXD.^Birth,  285 ;  death,  285;  parentage,  285; 
career,  285 ;  literaiy  attainments,  288. 

Gabdioeb,  Colonel  Chablbs  K.— Birth,  286 ;  death,  286 ; 
career,  286. 

Gtogrt^ieal  JBxfXorat\aM  and  Disooverien  in  1809.— Gen- 
eral aspect,  266:  martyrs  to  geographical  science, 
287 ;  rumors  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  287 ; 
explorations  of  C.  F.  Hall  In  the  Arctic  region,  287 ; 
Arctic  explorations  of  Dr.  Hayes,  287;  the  routes  to 
the  Korth  Pole,  288 ;  Swedish  expeditions,  288 ;  ex- 
pedition under  Dr.  Petermann,  288 ;  expeditions  of 
Bosenthal,  28S ;  expedition  of  Lamont,  280 ;  the  Pal- 
User  expedition,  1^;  exploration  of  the  Obi  and 
Teniae!  Rivers,  280;  expedition  to  Siberia,  289;  the 
fhuna  of  Greenland,  280 ;  British  America,  290;  ex- 
ploration of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  290 ;  United 
States,  290 ;  exploration  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  291 ; 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  202 ;  vaBeys  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  292;  table  of  the  annual  pre- 
cipitation of  rain  at  several  statlans  in  Korth 
America,  292 ;  table  of  temperature  at  several  sta- 
tions In  North  America,  298 ;  Indian  mounds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  298 ;  Utitude  and  longitude  of 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  difference  in 
time  fh>m  Greenwich,  294;  Mexico,  294;  Central 
America,  294 ;  West  Indies,  204 ;  South  America,  294 ; 
Venezuela,  295;  Brazil,  295;  Patagonia,  295;  Chill, 
296;  Paraguay,  296 ;  Peru,  296 ;  warm  currenta  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  296;  Europe,  297;  measure- 
ments of  Mount  ^tna,  297 ;  surv^  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
207 ;  European  Turkey,  297 ;  Asia,  207 ;  Palestine,  297; 
Turkey  in  Asia,  296 ;  exploiations  of  Profl  Pumpelly, 
206;  explorations  of  the  French  expedition  np  the 
Me-Kong  Blver,  298;  Australasia,  299;  AfHca,  2991 

G^00fyla.— Beadmission  into  the  Union,  800;  colored 
members  expelled  fVom  the  Legislature,  800;  eom- 
mnnication  of  Governor  Bullock  to  Congress  In  refer- 
ence to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  800;  congres- 
sional bill  providing  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  800 ;  confiicting  reports  of 
the  state  of  aflhlrs  In  Georgia,  800;  views  of  Gov- 
ernor Bullock,  800;  statement  of  Nelson  Tift,  800, 
801 ;  the  State  not  represented  In  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, 801 ;  bill  reported  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Butler  for  the  reconstruction  of  Georgia, 
801 ;  debate  on  the  bin,  802 ;  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 808;  Governor  Bullock^s  interpretation  of  the 
reconstruction  acts,  802 ;  his  plan  for  completing  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  802;  proceedings  of  the] 
Legislature,  808;  encouragement  of  Immigration, 
'  808 ;  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  808 ; 
acts  vetoed  by  the  Executive,  808 ;  action  on  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  808;  controversy  between  the 
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Governor  and  State  Treasurer  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain financial  transactlonp,  804 ;  order  of  Goremor 
Bailock  prohibiting  official  interconrse  between  State 
Treasurer  Angler  and  tlie  Foartb  National  Bank 
of  New  Tork,  805;  statement  of  Mr.  Angler,  80S; 
controversy  between  the  Comptroller  and  the  Treas- 
urer, 806;  right  of  a  negro  to  bold  office  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  806 ;  opinion 
of  Justice  McCay,  806 ;  opinion  of  Chief- Justice 
Brown,  806 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Warner, 
807;  marriages  between  white  and  colored  persons 
held  to  be  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court,  807 ;  state 
of  society  during  the  year,  808 ;  letter  of  Senator  Wil- 
son to  Prmident  Grant  concerning  disorders  in  Geor- 
gia, 806 ;  report  of  General  Terrf  on  the  state  of 
aflkirs  in  Georgia,  806;  Governor  Bollock  goes  to 
Washington  to  urge  the  ftirther  reconstruction  of  the 
State,  809 ;  reconstractlon  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  800 ;  bill  for  reconstruction  passed 
by  Congress,  809 ;  text  of  the  bill,  809 ;  procUmiatlon 
of  the  Governor  summoning  a  provisional  Legislature, 
810 ;  order  of  General  Sherman  appointing  General 
Terry  commanding  general,  810;  statistics  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  810 ;  railroads,  810. 

Oermany.-^Sterm&n.  unity,  810;  j>opiilation,  810;  reli- 
gions statistics,  810;  opening  of  the  North-German 
Parliament,  810 ;  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  810 ; 
opposition  of  Bismarck  to  liberal  measures,  811; 
Federal  budget,  811 ;  Bismarck  disapproves  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  military  establishment,  811 ;  speech  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  closing  the  ZoUvereln  Parlia- 
ment, 811 ;  dose  of  the  North-German  Parliament, 
the  king*s  rStumi  of  the  work  of  the  session,  811 ; 
geneial  policy  of  the  government,  81S ;  remarks  of  the 
King  on  the  completion  of  the  first  German  naval  sta- 
tion, 819;  rSmmS  of  imports  into  the  Zollverein, 
818;  North-German  merchant  navy,  818;  North-Ger- 
man North  Sea  merchant  fieet,  818 ;  telegraphic  com- 
munication of  the  North-German  Confederation,  818 ; 
Protestant  Congress  at  Worms,  814;  social  demo- 
cratic Congress,  814 ;  Teachers'  Congress,  814 ;  popu- 
lation of  prominent  cities,  814. 

CM,  Churdi  <2r.— Summaiy  of  its  condition,  814 ;  ninth 
triennial  meeting  of  the  general  eldership,  814. 

GomcHALK,  Louis  MoBXAU.—Blrth,  816  ;  death,  815 ; 
career,  815  ;  compositions,  815 ;  character,  815. 

GouoH,  Field-Marshal  HnoH.~Blrth,  815;  death,  815; 
career,  815. 

Gbahaic,  THOXAa.~T1tle0,  816;  birth,  816;  death,  816; 
pursuits,  816. 

GRiJfT,  U.  S.— President  of  the  United  States,  fkvors 
Darlen  Canal  project,  110 ;  letter  to  the  Senate  on  A. 
T.  Stewart^s  nomination,  191, 19S ;  message  on  recon- 
struction, 198;  recommends  bill  for  reconstruction  of 
Georgia,  809;  special  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending that  elections  be  held  in  Yirginia,  Texas, 
and  Mississippi,  for  voting  on  the  State  constitutions, 
456 ;  letter  to  Judge  Dent  on  Mississippi  afllsirs,  457 ; 
proclamation  for  an  election  in  Mississippi  to  vote  on 
the  State  constitution,  460;  letter  to  Lopea  on  the  re- 
call of  Minister  McMahon  Arom  Paraguay,  665 ;  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  68S ;  inangnral  address,  687 ;  proc- 
lamations, 688,  689;  reply  to  the  committee,  604; 
message  to  the  Senate  on  A.  T.  Stewart,  096 ;  reply 
to  the  delegation  of  Colored  Convention,  708. 

€frecU  Britain,— Area,  and  population,  816 ;  Government, 
816;  Qneen  Victoria,  816 ;  Prince  of  Wales,  816;  the 
Cabinet,  816 ;  other  ministerial  officers,  816 ;  defeat  of 
tlie  Disraeli  mtnistry,  816 ;  discussion  In  Parliament 
of  Senator  Sumner's  speech  on  the  Alabama  claims 


treaty,  817;  commercial  condition,  817 ;  statietlca  of 
railways,  817;  table  of  electors  in  England  and  Wak«. 
817;  finances— revenue  and  expenditure,  818;  anny 
and  navy  expenses,  818;  national  debt,  818;  army, 
818 ;  navy,  819 ;  income,  819 ;  commerce  and  tndnstxy. 
819 ;  shipping,  819 ;  textile  industry,  390 ;  minerals 
and  metals,  890 ;  emigration,  890 ;  paupeiiam  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  891 ;  statistics  of  crime,  an ;  edncsp 
tlon,  898;  religious  statistics,  Stt. 

G'tmm.— Ctovemment,  898 ;  population,  838 ;  religion,  3SB; 
conference  of  Burqpean  powers  In  Parla,  898;  note 
of  the  Greek  plenipotentiary  refluing  to  aadst  at 
the  Conference,  828 ;  note  ot  Bangab^  stating  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  betwem  Greece  and  Tuikej, 
894;  willingness  of  Greece  to  accept  an  amicable 
arrangement,  894;  protocol  of  the  Comfeienoe,  895; 
resignation  of  the  Greek  ministry  and  formation  of  a 
new  ministry,  896 ;  acceptance  by  the  now  minlstiy 
of  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  895 ;  opening  of 

JK  the  new  Chambers,  896;  army  and  navy,  896;  budget, 
898. 

Cfreek  C^vneA.— Important  letter  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Archbishop  of  GaateriNiry,  896; 
effect  of  the  letter,  897;  directions  respecting  the 
burial  of  members  of  the  English  Church,  897;  his- 
tory of  the  Balgarian  question,  8S7 ;  present  aspect  of 
the  same,  898 ;  the  Holy  Govcndng  Synod  of  the  Bos- 
sias,  898;  statistics  of  the  Busso-Oreek  Cbnrch,  8SS; 
deigy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  898;  Busslsn 
monasteries,  899;  ecclesiastical  refbnna  in  Bnssia, 
880;  sects  amoug  the  Busslan  schiamatica,  880;  the 
Morelschiki,  880 ;  the  Scoptsi,  880 ;  tiie  Khllati,  831 ; 
the  Beslovesniki,  881 ;  the  Dukhobortsi,  ZtL 

GsBswxLL,  Bev.  Edwabd.— Birth,  881 ;  death,  881 ;  pur- 
suits, 881;  works,  881. 

Gbisi,  GiULXA.— Birth,  889;  death,  889;  musical  tdocs- 
tlon,  889;  career,  889. 

GuTBBix,  Jakxs.— Birth,  889 ;  death,  889 ;  career,  889. 


Hall,  Captain  C.  F.— Arctic  explorer,  287. 

ii!»7idii9y.->-Area  and  population,  888 ;  budget,  838 ;  debt, 
888;  imports,  838 ;  shipping,  888 ;  emigration,  883L 

Haxlot,  HAXHiBAL.-'Elected  United  Statea  Senator  tnm 
Maine,  401. 

Habfbb,  James.— Birth,  888;  business  career,  838 ;  char- 
acter, 888;  death,  834. 

Batss,  Dr.  J.  J.— Arctic  explorer,  987. 

J7(qfM.--Continiiance  of  the  civil  war— military  opera- 
tions, 884 ;  demand  of  the  French  admiral  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  debt,  884 ;  the  mail  taken  trom  a 
British  mail-steamer  by  Salnave^s  officers,  884;  apol- 
ogy and  reparation  demanded,  834 ;  apology  of  Salnave, 
884 ;  reply  of  the  English  captain,  885 ;  change  of  af* 
felrs  in  fftvor  of  the  revolutionists,  886;  advance  in 
the  price  of  exchange,  885;  Salnave  concentrates  his 
forces  at  Port  an  Prince,  885;  proclamation  to  the 
people  and  army,  885;  proclamation  of  General  Clie- 

SS  vallier,  386 ;  attack  of  the  revolntloniata  upon  Port  au 
Prince,  836;  retreat  of  Salnave  from  the  city,  886; 
provisional  government  established,  886. 

HxNDXBsoH,  Jomi  B.— Senator  from  Missouri,  190 ;  Jofnt 
resoliition  olfered  by,  191. 

Hjendbioks,  Thomas  A.— Senator  from  Indiana,  190;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  184,  145-149,  158;  on  repadia- 
tion,  181, 189;  on  the  public  debt,  187. 

HnrosTENBXBo,  Bbnst  Wilhxlm.— Birth,  837;  death, 
887 ;  theological  studies,  887;  works,  397. 
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Sesse-Darrruiadt.^Qoremment,  837 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 837 ;  budget,  387 ;  public  debt,  887. 

HoLMAK,  William  S.— Representatire  fh)in  Indiana,  120 ; 
on  counting:  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  President,  ITS. 

HowABD,  JTaoob  M.— Senator  ftom  Michigan,  190;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  143,  145,  140,  15&-157,  161, 
164. 

Howe,  Tdiotht  O.— Senator  ttom  Wlaconsin,  148 ;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  148, 168. 

nuBSB,  YicTOB  Adc£.— Birth,  887;  death,  887 ;  pursuits, 
387;  historical  and  critical  works,  387. 

ITangarif--'OoYemmeni^  888;  conference  of  the  non- 
Magyar  nationalitieB,  888 ;  programme  agreed  upon, 
888 ;  conference  of  the  Rumanians,  888 ;  address  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  opening  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  888 ;  dose  of  the  Hungarian  Diet— speech  from 
the  throne,  889;  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  889. 

Hnrr,  JAjfxs.— Birth,  840 ;  death,  840 ;  pursuits,  840. 

iTytfro^mltiffi.— Elongation  and  retraction  of  the  palla- 
dium wire— experiments  of  Mr.  Graham,  840;  occlu- 
sion of  hydrogen  by  palladium  alloys,  811 ;  palladium, 
gold,  and  bydrogenium,  841 ;  palladium,  silver,  and 
hydrogeninm,  841 ;  palladium,  nickel,  and  bydrogeni- 
um, 811 ;  density  of  hydrogenium,  841. 


JSiiiolt.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  812 ;  legislation  of 
tiio  session,  342 ;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, 842;  passage  of  the  canal  and  riyer  improre- 
ment  bill,  842;  law  for  the  exclusion  of  diseased 
cattle  ttom  the  State,  842;  the  law  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Circuit  Court,  842 ;  session  of  the 
Legislature  dosed,  848 ;  report  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  new  State-house,  848;  appropriations  of  the 
Legislature,  848;  railroad  legislation,  843;  Insane 
Asylum,  844 ;  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
844 ;  improved  system  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, 844;  institution  fbr  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children,  844 ;  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Unl- 
Tersity,  844 ;  financial  condition  of  the  State,  814 ; 
valuation  of  railroad  property,  84S ;  exhibit  of  per- 
sonal property,  845;  county,  town,  and  dty  debts, 
845 ;  increase  of  taxation,  845 ;  report  of  the  treasurer 
showing  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  846 ;  cultivated 
land,  &16 ;  soil,  846 ;  sdiooi  statistics,  846 ;  remarks  of 
Peter  Cartwright  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  846 ; 
dairies,  846;  milk  statisUcs,  847;  Judicial  decision 
that  bank  capital  must  be  assessed  at  its  par  value, 
847 ;  decision  concerning  the  rights  of  passengers  on 
railroad  trains,  847 ;  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, 847 ;  popular  vote  thereon,  847 ;  the  members 
elected,  848;  constitutional  conventions  heretofore 
held,  846 ;  meeting  and  oiganisation  of  the  conven- 
tion, 848 ;  resolutions  adopted,  848 ;  earnings  of  the 
Illinois  Centrsl  Railroad,  848 ;  tax  paid  by  same,  848 ; 
real  and  personal  proper^  of  the  State  for  a  series  of 
years,  848  ;  State  debt,  848 ;  questions  to  come  before 
the  convention,  849. 

/mmi^Tid/IOR.— Unusually  larigo  immigration  to  the  United 
States  in  1869, 849 ;  Immigration  to  the  United  States 
for  a  series  of  years,  849 ;  table  of  nationflities  and 
occupations  of  Immigrants  Ibr  1869,  849;  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration  in  New  York,  849;  work  of  the 
Labor  Exchange  fbr  1868  and  *69, 8B0 ;  immigntion  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  850 ;  nationalities  and  destination 
of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  dur- 
ing 1868  and  1869,  8S0;  same  statistics  for  each  year 


since  1847,  851 ;  avowed  destination  of  passengers 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  since  1854, 852 ;  remarkable 
changes  In  the  tide  of  European  emigration  and  the 
causes  thereof,  852;  causes  in  the  United  States  af- 
fecting  the  tide  of  European  emigration,  858 ;  occu- 
pations of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States 
since  1856,  363;  effect  of  Immigration  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  364 ;  amount  of  money 
brought  by  each  Immlgmnt,  854 ;  the  question  of  im- 
migntion in  the  Southern  States,  854. 

/mfia.— Area  and  population,  854;  revenue,  854 ;  expen- 
ditures, 854 ;  debt,  864 ;  imports  and  exports,  854 ; 
^  remarkable  progress  in  the  Punjab,  854 ;  revenue,  854 ; 
extent  of  the  India  trade,  855 ;  the  Urdu  and  the 
Hindi  languages,  356 ;  religious  societies,  855 ;  Brahma 
Club,  335 ;  philanthropic  societies,  866 ;  spiritual  prog- 
ress among  Hindoo  and  Moslem,  866. 

ihtfiana.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  856 ;  election  of 
United  States  Senator,  856;  Joint  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  tenure-of-olfice  law  and  coin  contracts 
presented  to  Congress,  856;  fifteenth  amendment 
before  the  Legislature,  856 ;  strategy  of  Democratic 
members  to  prevent  Its  ratification,  8OT ;  disruption  of 
the  Legislature,  857;  special  session  convened  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  867;  vote  on  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
8CT ;  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ratification,  35? ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  validity 
ofthe  specific  appropriation  bill,  867 ;  modification  of 
the  election  laws,  857 ;  dedslon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
concerning  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  national-baDk 
notes,  867;  condition  ofthe  treasury,  856 ;  mineral 
resources,  858 ;  report  ofthe  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  settle  the  State  war  claims  against  the  GcDeral 
Government,  859 ;  resolutions  of  the  Woman's  State 
Suffrage  Convention,  859. 

JSn^a.— Area  and  population,  860;  character  of  the  land, 
860 ;  shipments  of  stock  and  grain,  860 ;  Imports,  860 ; 
railroads,  860;  school  statistics,  860;  condition  ofthe 
treasury,  860 ;  value  and  taxation  of  property,  861 ; 
convention  for  the  Improvement  of  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  lakes, 
861 ;  resolutions,  861 ;  results  of  the  geological  survey, 
861 ;  State  Library,  861 ;  public-land  grants,  862 ;  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  862 ;  resolutions,  862 ;  Republican 
Convention,  862 ;  resolutions,  862 ;  result  of  the  dec- 
tlon,  862. 

iZo/y.— Government,  862 ;  area  and  population,  862 ;  pub- 
lic debt,  863 ;  war-vessels,  368 ;  commerce,  868 ;  agi- 
tation of  the  financial  question,  863 ;  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  finance  minister,  368 ;  opposition  to  the 
grist-tax,  863 ;  resignation  of  the  ministers,  368 ;  new 
ministry  formed,  868 ;  operation  of  the  grist-tax,  868 ; 
new  ministerial  crisis,  863;  Lanaas  ministry,  863; 
financial  plana,  861 ;  agitation  in  regard  to  taxes,  864 ; 
the  King,  364 ;  scheme  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
army,  864 ;  Mont  Cenls  Tunnel,  864. 


Jahn,  Otbo.— Birth,  864 ;  death,  864 ;  pursuits,  864 ;  works, 
864. 

Jd^an.—AreM,  and  population,  865 ;  conflict  between  the 
Mikado  and  Tycoon,  865 ;  foreign  powers  represented 
In  Japan,  865;  commerce  and  shipping,  865;  pro- 
visional government  formed  on  the  island  of  Yesso  by 
supporters  of  the  Tycoon,  866 ;  Parliament  assembled 
at  Yeddo  by  order  of  the  Mikado,  865 ;  message  of  the 
Emperor,  866 ;  scheme  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Parliament,  865 ;  the  capital  of  Yesso  attacked 
by  the  Mikadoes  forces,  866;  questions  fh>m  the 
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Foreign  Office  discussed  in  the  FarliameDt  at  Teddo, 
867;  opposition  inF&rliament  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 868 ;  termination  of  tlie  ciyil  war,  868;  the  laws 
of  Oongensama,  868;  revenne,  868;  criminal  code, 
868 ;  maintenance  of  iiie  army,  869;  Japanese  progress, 
869;  new  era  in  foreign  political  Intercourse,  869 ; 
Imports  and  exports,  869 ;  Austrian  embassy  to  Japan, 
869 ;  Incidents  of  the  mission,  869. 

Jevckes,  Tboxas  a.— RepresentatiTe  tram  Rhode  Island, 
190 ;  on  enforcing  fifteenth  amendment,  181,  tKL 

JetDt.—BoKtd  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  its 
objects,  870 ;  Falestine  ftmd,  870 ;  amendment  of  Son- 
day  laws,  870;  Jewish  publications,  870;  Jewish  Col- 
lege  at  Philadelphia— report  of  the  committee,  870 ; 
Rabbinical  conference  of  refbrmed  Jews,  871 ;  pro- 
ceedings, 871 ;  flree-school  organiaation  in  New  York, 
879;. schools  of  the  Untyersal  Israelitieh  Alliance, 
871 ;  report  of  Joseph  Halery  on  the  Falasha  Jews, 
871 ;  Israelite  Congress  in  Hnngaiy,  87S ;  condition  of , 
the  Israelites  In  the  Bannblan  principalities,  872; 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  relative  to  persons  hold- 
ing ciTil  offices  in  Ylixinia  and  Texas,  190. 

JoBirso27,'AsrDBxw.— Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes,  689. 

Joxmi,  Baron  Heksz.— birfh,  873 ;  death,  878;  career, 
878 ;  publications,  878. 

Jones,  EnantsT.—Blrth,  873 ;  death,  878;  education,  878 ; 
career,  878;  poetical  compositions,  874. 

Joms,  Thomas  L.— Representatire  flrom  Kentucky,  120; 
on  enfbrclng  the  fourteenth  amendment,  1^. 

Jukes,  Joseph  Beetb.— Birth,  874;  death,  874;  pursuits, 
874 ;  works,  874. 


^anMW.— Financial  condition,  874 ;  schools,  874 ;  chari- 
table institutions,  874 ;  recommendations  of  the  Gor- 
cmoVto  the  Legislature,  87S ;  railroads,  875 ;  water 
route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  875;  ratification  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  875 ;  grape  culture,  876;  salt, 
875;  production  of  wheat,  875. 

Kellet,  Williah.— BepresentatiTe  fhnn  PennsylTania, 
ISO ;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  131. 

Kelset,  WnxiAx  H.— Representative  firom  New  York, 
190;  on  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  President, 
178. 

BCendall,  Aifos.— Birth,  876 ;  death,  878;  political  career, 
876;  charitable  contributions,  877;  biblical  investiga- 
tions, 877. 

fen/tM^.— Disorders,  877;  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 877;  measures  adopted,  877 ;  ratification  of  the 
flUeenth  amendment,  877 ;  Republican  Convention, 
877;  resolations.  877 ;  Democratic  Convention,  878 ; 
election,  878 ;  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  878 ; 
election  of  United  States  Senator,  878;  financial  con- 
dition, 878 ;  insufficiency  of  the  revenue— causes,  878 ; 
cliarltable  institutions,  878 ;  penitentiary,  878 ;  Judi- 
cial decision  affirming  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax 
United  States  bonds,  879;  constitutionality  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  879;  internal  improvements,  879; 
encouragement  to  immigration,  879. 

ExNG,  Jonas.— Birth,  879;  death,  879;  pursuits,  880; 
character,  880. 


Laborde,  L£on  Emmakuel  SmoN  Joseph,  Compte  de. 

—Birth,  880;  death,  380;  pursuits,  880 ;  works,  881. 
Lamabtike,  A1.PH0NSE  Mabie  lioms  Pbat  de.— Birth, 

S81 ;  death,  881 ;  parentage,  881 ;  rank  as  a  poet,  831 ; 


marriage,  881 ;  diplomatic  career,  831 ;  travels,  381 ; 
political  career,  8Si;  retires  fhim  public  life,  883; 
works,  883. 

Lnna-CABUoci  Dslla  Somxaia,  GxrauKLXo  Bbttus  leu 
UDB  TmoiEOir,  Count  de.— Birth,  888;  death,  883; 
works,  888;  pursuits,  888. 

LzNCOur,  Hbxah.— Birth,  884;  death,  881;  puxsnlts,  8S4 ; 
character,  884. 

Idteraivre  and  LUerary  i^vi^raw.— Decrease  in  the  Bom- 
ber of  books  published— causes,  884 ;  need  of  an  in- 
ternational copyright,  885  ;  historical  woiks,  885 ; 
oldworid  history,  886;  special  histories,  386 ;  biog- 
raphy, 886 ;  poetiy,  887 ;  philosophy,  887 ;  social  sci- 
ence and  reform,  887 ;  travels,  888 ;  physical  adences, 
883 ;  theology  and  religion,  889 ;  biblical  ezpositioB 
and  criticism,  889;  didactic  and  polemic  theology, 
889 ;  apologetic  works,  389 ;  devotional  and  practica. 
works,  890;  medicine,  £90;  law,  890;  art  and  the 
arts,  890 ;  classical  and  other  text-books,  991 ;  novels, 
891 ;  miscellaneous,  891 ;  works  of  general  refereoce, 
893;  illustrated  gilt-books,  898;  JuvenOe  pabllcs- 
tlons,  898;  reprints  and  repnbllcationa  of  Sngbih 
books,  898. 

LivnrGSTONE,  Dr.— Explorer— rumors  of  his  death,  887. 

Xouistona.- General  aspect,  894 ;  exhortation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  to  tiie  Legislature,  894 ;  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  894 ;  legislation,  894 ;  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  public-school  system,  894 ;  ci^  charter  for 
New  Orleans,  894 ;  incorporation  of  the  Ship  Ishmd 
Canal  Company,  896 ;  passage  of  the  act  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans,  895 ;  oppositioa 
thereto,  896;  the  law  declared  unoonstitntional,  886; 
grounds  of  the  decision,  896;  oppresaive  revenue 
bill,  896;  ratification  of  the  flAeenth  amendment, 
806;  resolutions  in  support  of  Grant^a  Admlnistim- 
tlon,  896;  a^oumment  of  the  LegisAatare,  897; 
power  of  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  In  office,  S97; 
legislative  act  concerning  the  mode  of  filling  vaom- 
cles,  897 ;  controversy  concerning  municipal  officers 
in  Jefferson  City,  897 ;  similar  controversy  in  New 
Orleans,  897 ;  bitter  war&re  betweei  Governor  War- 
mouth  and  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  897 ;  charges  of 
the  Governor  against  the  Auditor,  898 ;  conunerdal 
progress,  898;  State  debt,  898;  charitable  Institi- 
tions,  898 ;  penitentiary,  896 ;  schools,  896. 

£wM«ran«.— Statistical  review  of  the  Lutiieran  Church 
in  North  America,  899 ;  meeting  of  the  General  Coon- 
cU,  899 ;  Missouri  Synod  declines  to  send  ddegatet, 
899 ;  resolutions  tn  reply-to  the  letter  of  the  Pope 
.  addressed  to  Protestants  and  non-Catholics,  899; 
views  of  the  Council  concerning  heretics  and  funda- 
mental errorists,  400 ;  other  proceedinga,  400 ;  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  churdies,  400;  proceed- 
ings, 400 ;  friendly  resolations  in  regard  to  Sontbeni 
Synods,  400 ;  Missouri  Synod,  resolutians  adopted  at 
recent  convention,  400;  Synod  of  Wisconain,  401; 
formation  of  a  new  General  Synod,  401;  General 
Synod  In  Wnrtemberg,  401 ;  Lutheran  churches  in 
Norway,  401. 

m 

ifoJn^.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  401;  measures 
adopted,  401;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, 401 ;  election  of  United  States  Senator,  401 ; 
spirited  contest  over  the  temperance  question,  401 ; 
assembling  of  the  State  Temperance  Conventioo^ 
401 ;  the  resolutions,  401 ;  meeting  of  the  Gxand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  408 ;  intemperance  throngh 
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out  the  State,  403 ;  formation  of  a  third  partj  die- 
ciiBecd,  4QS ;  pnblic  opinion  on  the  temperance  qoet- 
tlon,  40S ;  meeting  of  the  BepnhHcan  State  Conren- 
tloD,  403;  Joshua  L.  Chamherlain  nominated  for 
Goremor,  403 ;  the  reaolatlons,  403 ;  call  for  a  Sute 
Temperance  Conrentlon,  408 ;  meetings  of  the  conven- 
tion, 408;  nomination  and  reaolatlons,  408 ;  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  408 ;  resolatlons,  404 ;  resnlta  of 
the  election,  404 ;  improvement  in  the  school  a  jstem, 
404 ;  school  statistics,  404;  sanitary  and  reformatory 
institntlons,  404;  statistics  of  the  Insane,  404;  in- 
crease of  crime,  404 ;  the  SUte  Prison,  404;  finances, 
406 ;  pahllc  debt,  40S ;  savings-banks,  405 ;  views  of. 
Governor  Chamberlain  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
liqnor  laws,  405. 
Mabch,  Aldbn.— Birth,  406;  death,  405;  early  educa- 
tion, 406 ;  character,  406 ;  parsnits,  405. 
Marykmd.—Vlua.nclBl  condition,  406 ;  rapid  increase  of 
crime,  406 ;  prison  statistics,  406 ;  establishment  of 
an  asyhim  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  406;  railroads  and 
canals,  406;  views  of  the  Governor  thereon,  406; 
neglect  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  road  to  pay 
to  the  State  the  soms  stipolated  in  its  charter,  407; 
reasons  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  407 ;  progress  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  407 ;  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Ballroad,  407 ; 
other  railroads,  407;  school  statistics,  408;  oyster- 
trade,  408;  production  of  coal,  406;  Improvement  In 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  406 ;  meeting  of  the  State 
Convention  of  Colored  Republicans,  406 ;  resolutions, 
406 ;  resolutions  adopted  at  a  mass-meeting  of  col- 
ored RepabUcans,  409;  resolations  of  the  colored 
Republicans  of  Frederick  County,  409;  Democratic 
Convention,  410;  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, 410;  resolutions,  410;  legislative  appropria- 
tions, 410 ;  the  election,  410. 

Jta8taehu9etts.—ldeeiiag  of  the  Legislature,  410;  snm- 
maiy  of  the  legislation,  410 ;  three  Important  meas- 
ures, 410;  new  school  law,  410;  appropriations  for 
educational  purposes,  410 ;  the  prohibitory  law,  411 ; 
financial  condition,  411 ;  State  debt,  411 ;  Treasurer's 
balance-sheet,  411;  revenue  receipts,  411:  taxable 
property,  413 ;  State  Reform  School,  413 ;  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youths,  413 ;  State  Alms- 
houses, 413 ;  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  413 ;  condition 
of  the  State  Prison,  418 ;  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  418 ;  State  Nautical  School,  413 ;  operations  of 
the  State  constabulary,  413;  report  of  the  State 
agent  at  Waablngton,  418;  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  418 ;  repert  of  the  commissioners  on  cattle- 
diseases,  414 ;  valuation  of  property,  414 ;  report  of 
the  State  Liqnor  Commission,  414;  work  on  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  414 ;  enfMnchlsement  of  Indians, 
414;  landing  of  the  French  cable,  416;  meeting  of 
the  State  Temperance  Convention,  415 ;  resolotions, 
415;  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  416; 
nominations,  415 ;  resolutions,  415 ;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 415;  resolutions,  416;  organization  of  the 
Labor  Reform  party,  416;  principles  of  the  party, 
416;  election,  417;  Legislature  for  1870,  417;  the 
Peace  Jubilee,  417 ;  New  England  coast  visited  by  a 
harricane,  417. 

Hassxi,  Rev.  Jambs  WiLLiA]E.>-Blrth,  417;  death,  417; 
career,  417 ;  works,  417. 

Hbios,  Charles  D.— Birth,  417;  death,  417;  career,  418; 
works,  418. 

Hbhtschikobf,  Prince  Albxandbr  Sbbouwitbch. — 
Birth,  418;  death,  418;  career,  418. 

JTfto^f.— Making  lead  pipes  with  a  tin  lining,  418;  re- 
ducing aluminium  firom  Its  ores,  418;   platinizing 


copper,  419 ;  preventing  silver  waste,  419 ;  tinning 
brass  and  copper  vessels,  419;  plating  steel,  etc., 
with  nickel,  419;  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  419;  alloy 
of  Iron  and  zinc,  430;  Visibility  and  volatility  of 
metals,  430;  bronze  manufhcture,  430;  Whltworth 
metal,  481 ;  easting  steel  under  pressure  by  use  of 
gunpowder,  431 ;  the  Ellerfaausen  process,  431 ;  the 
SiemanVMartin  process,  433;  Berard's  process,  433; 
Ponsard  A  Boyneval's  process,  433;  the  Beaton  pro- 
cess, 438;  Kmpp^s  Bessemer  nils,  484;  Tungsten 
Bessemer  steel,  484;  durability  of  steel  rails,  434; 
tests  of  steel  and  iron  car-wheels,  494 ;  chromium 
and  titanium  in  plg-lron,  435;  malleable  cast-iron, 
435;  special  method  of  blooming,  486;  smelting, 
carburizing,  and  purifying  iron,  436;  iiY>n  analysis, 
436 ;  how  to  determine  the  carbon  chemically  com- 
bined with  iron,  437;  chemical  nature  of  cast-Iron, 
437. 

Iftf^rf.—Appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor  ftom  the  prin- 
cipal points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  438 ;  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Loomls,  438;  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meteor,  438 ;  shower  of  meteors  expected 
in  November,  438 ;  account  of  Commander  Gibson  of 
the  meteoric  display  in  Florida,  438 ;  summary  of  ob- 
servations of  the  November  meteon  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  439;  Dr.  Smithes  account  of  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  lately  discovered  in  Mexico,  439;  ex- 
amination of  the  Wisconsin  meteorites  by  Dr.  Smith, 
430;  accounts  of  the  meteoric  stone  that  fell  In  Ala- 
bama, 430;  analysis  of  the  same,  481;  remarkable 
meteorite  in  Western  Ohio,  481 ;  Prot  Smith's  account 
of  the  same,  481. 

Jf«M<xfi«/:«.— Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
483;  correspondence  between  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  North  and  South,  In  reference  to  a  reunion, 
433 ;  proposition  of  the  Northern  bishops,  483 ;  posi- 
tion of  the  Northern  Church,  488 ;  reply  of  the  South- 
ern bishops,  488 ;  proposed  reunion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Zion  Church,  488 ;  vote  of  the  laity  and  dexgyon 
lay  representation,  484;  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
parent  Missionary  Society,  484 ;  history  of  the  same, 
4&i;  purchase  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Book 
Concern,  484;  the  Church  Extension  Society,  484; 
theological  institutes,  485 ;  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  485 ;  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Soci- 
ety, 485 ;  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  435 ; 
investigation  into  the  management  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, 485;  report  of  the  committee,  485;  other  Meth- 
odist bodies  intiie  United  States,  486 ;  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, 486 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cana- 
da, 486;  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Canada,  43(1;  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  Great  Britain,  436; 
Methodist  New  Connection,  487 ;  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  41(7;  Primitive  Methodists,  437 ;  Bible 
Christians,  487. 

Jfsxko.— President,  Benito  Juarez,  his  career,  437 ;  area, 
487;  population  of  the  different  States,  487;  schools, 
487 ;  population  of  principal  dties,  487 ;  budget,  437 ; 
commerce  and  shipping,  487;  telegraphs,  487;  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  487;  trial  of  dlstingoishod  officials, 
487;  passage  of  railroad  bills,  438;  recognition  of 
Cuban  belligerency,  488 ;  policy  of  the  Government, 
438;  address  of  President  Juarez  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, 488;  reply  of  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
448 ;  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Mexican  Government,  489 ;  treaty  with  Prussia, 
440 ;  friendly  note  of  the  Prussian  ehargi  cTqffaires  to 
the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relatione,  440;  reply 
of  the  Mexican  minister,  440 ;  meeting  of  the  fifth 
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CoD£n«sf,  410;  message  of  President  Juarez,  440; 
honors  to  ex-Secretary  Seward,  441 ;  outbreak  of  dis* 
Bfmsions,  441;  insurrections,  411;  circular  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  reference  to  goods  shipped  to 
Mexican  ports,  442. 

Jfi<:;Ai^aii.— Election  of  Judges,  44S ;  zatiilcation  of  the  flf- 
teeuth  amendment,  442 ;  proposed  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution,  442 ;  proceedings  of  the  L^gisUtnre, 
442 ;  condition  of  the  treasury,  442 ;  condition  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State,  448 ;  payment  of 
bonds,  448 ;  amount  received  ftom  taxation,  448 ;  pay- 
ments made  during  the  year  for  the  several  State  in- 
stitutioni,  444;  trust  ftind  balances,  444;  appoint- 
ment of  immigrant  agents,  444;  newspapers,  444; 
State  geological  surrey,  444;  agricultural  products, 
444;  production  of  salt,  444;  pine-lumber,  444;  the 
iron-mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  445 ;  copper- 
mlniog,  445;  flsh  culture,  445;  school  statistics,  446 ; 
State  University,  446 ;  number  of  convicts  in  the  State 
Prison  for  a  series  of  years,  446 ;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  State  Prison,  446 ;  criminal  statistics, 
447;  report  of  the  commissioners  on  prison  dls<9pllue, 
447 ;  State  Beform  School,  447. 

ifZimeaoto.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  448 ;  character  of 
the  legislation,  448 ;  act  for  the  payment  of  the  Stote 
railroad  bonds,  448 ;  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government,  448;  veto  of  the  Governor, 
448 ;  SL  Paul,  448 ;  population  of  the  State,  449 ;  culti- 
vated lands,  449 ;  agricultural  products,  449;  produc- 
tion of  timber,  449;  minersl  resources,  449 ;  encour- 
agement of  immigration,  450 ;  laws  Ikvorable  to  immi- 
grants, 450 ;  property  exempt  from  execution  for  debt, 
450;  internal  improvemente,  460;  lands  donated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, 450 ;  railroad  progress,  461 ;  finances,  451 ;  pub> 
lie  schools,  451 ;  school  ftmd,  451 ;  normal  schools, 
451 ;  State  University,  451 ;  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
451 ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  451 ; 
Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  452 ;  Stete  Beform  School, 
458 ;  Republican  Convention,  452 ;  nominations,  452 ; 
resolutions,  452;  dissensions  in  the  Bepnblican  party, 
452;  meetingofthe  Democratic  Convention,  452;  res- 
olations,  452;  nominations,  468;  oiganization  of  a 
State  Temperance  party,  458;  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  form  an  aDlance  with  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
party,  458 ;  convention  of  the  Temperance  party,  458 ; 
resolutions,  468 ;  nomioationif,  458 ;  the  People's  party, 
464;  election,  464;  candidates  chosen,  454;  Legisla- 
ture for  1670,  454. 

MiiHuippi.'^oiid.itioa  of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  454 ;  rejection  of  the  constitution  fhmied 
under  the  Congressional  acte  of  1867, 454 ;  Congress  is 
urged  to  declare  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  454 ; 
the  case  before  the  Beoonstmction  Committee,  454 ; 
propo«ed  plan  for  completing  the  reconstruction  of 
the  State,  454 ;  views  of  the  Democrate,  454 ;  report 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  to  the  House,  456 ; 
change  of  military  commanders,  456;  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  prorlding  for  the  removal  fjrom 
ofBce  of  those  unable  to  take  the  test-oath,  466;  mlH- 
taiy  order  for  the  enforcement  of  the  resolution,  455 ; 
message  of  President  Grant  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing that  an  election  be  held  in  Mississippi,  455 ;  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  466 ;  provisions  of  the 
bill,  456;  the  State  under  militexy  rule,  456;  order  of 
General  Ames  making  colored  persons  competent  to 
serve  on  Juries,  456;  spirited  political  canvass,  456; 
the  parties,  456 ;  formation  of  tbo  Conservative  Re- 
publican Party,  456;  views  of  ex-Governor  Brown  on 
the  state  of  affliirs,  456 ;  Judge  Dent  the  leader  of  the 


new  party,  456;  eircnUr  calling  a  meetia;  of  tlkoae  ia 
sympathy  with  the  new  movement,  456 ;  miwifing  ef 
the  convention,  467;  the  reaolationfl,  457;  lidicss 
issued  to  the  people  and  a  call  for  a  State  NoaalBst- 
ing  Convention,  457 ;  Judge  Dent  eonswtta  to  sttod 
as  candidate  for  Governor,  4OT ;  President  Qnvt  does 
not  sympathize  with  the  ConservatlTeB*  4B7 ;  kis  kt- 
ter  to  Judge  Dent,  4Sl;  reply  of  Judge  Dcat,  467; 
meeting  of  the  Nominating  Conventioiu  498;  pro- 
ceedings, 458;  nomlnationa,  466 ;  meeting  of  tbeiadi- 
cal  Republican  Convention,  458;  the  platlinm,  4SB: 
address  to  the  people,  458;  the  nomlnationa,  458: 
course  of  the  Democrats,  458 ;  address  to  the  people 
urging  cooperation  with  the  ConservatiTe  BcpsbU- 
cans,  459 ;  views  of  the  Democrata,  459 ;  action  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Conmilttee,  459;  oosiTestlan 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  Democratic  partj-reeola- 
tlons,  459;  character  of  the  canvass,  469;  proclama- 
tion of  President  Grant  Axing  the  day  of  election,  and 
specifying  the  sections  of  the  constitution  to  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  separate  vote,  459 ;  militexy  order  coo- 
telning  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  election,  460 ; 
power  of  the  Board  of  Registrars,  460 ;  detafled  regu- 
lations for  conducting  the  election,  460 ;  resnlU  of  the 
election,  461 ;  military  order  of  General  Ames  appoint- 
ing State  officers,  461 ;  General  Alcorn  decUnes  the 
position  of  provisional  Governor,  462;  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  462;  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  402 ;  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  462:  a^oumment  of  the  Legislature,  4G2; 
readmission  of  Mississippi  Into  the  Union,  46S ;  esse 
of  Edward  M.  Teiger,  462 ;  decision  of  Chtef-Jnstioe 
Chase,  468 ;  material  intereste,  468. 

jas«0ifH.->Natera1  advantages,  468 ;  population,  468 ;  en- 
couragement of  immigration,  468 ;  value  of  taxable 
property,  468;  financial  condition,  468;  railroad 
bonds,  464;  correspondence  between  the  ftmd  com- 
missioners and  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  railroad  bonds,  464 ;  advance 
in  the  value  of  State  bonds,  464 ;  railroad  improve- 
ments, 464;  public  instruction,  466 ;  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  466 ;  school  flmd,  466 ;  school  lands,  465 ; 
charitable  institutions,  466 ;  law  for  the  tuppreeeioa 
of  prize-fighting,  466;  restoration  of  the  original  sesi 
of  the  State,  466 ;  correspondence  concerning  tlie 
same  between  ex-Lleutenant-Govemor  Reynolds  and 
Governor  McClni^g,  406;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  466 ;  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
same,  466;  recommendation  of  the  Governor  for  in 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  negroes,  467; 
also  a  removal  of  political  diShbDUies  from  all  dti- 
sens,  467;  legislation  in  reference  to  the  Uabtlitr 
of  stockholders  in  private  corporatlotts,  467;  the 
question  of  a  constitntional  convention,  467;  the 
administration  of  the  registration  laws  denounced, 
467. 

JfiwortefM.— Meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  468;  craspo- 
sitlon  thereof,  468;  snbJecU  considered,  468;  difef 
pointo  of  Moravian  doctrine  as  revised  by  the  Synod, 
468;  church  stetlstics,  468;  mission  stations,  409; 
theological  seminaries  and  schools,  469 ;  oondition  of 
the  church  ftands  in  the  British  provinces,  409;  Brit- 
ish societies,  469. 

MoBTOH,  Olivxr  p.— Senator  fh>m  Indiana,  120 ;  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  188, 150 ;  ofi'ers  an  amendment 
to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  167,  168;  offers  an 
amendment  to  Uie  spproprlation  bill,  180;  on  the 
public  debt,  199 ;  on  reconstruction,  199. 

MonsTiKR,  LfioiTZL,  Marquis  oe.— Birth,  409 ;  death,  469; 
career,  469. 
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Nafoleost,  Louis,  Emperor.— Speech  on  opening  the 
legUUtiTe  MMion,  ?74;  addnee  in  the  Council  of 
Btete  on  the  abolition  of  the  livrett^  S75;  speech  to 
the  aoldlen  at  the  camp  of  Clialons,  S78 ;  message  to 
the  L^gialatiTe  Body,  announcing  the  hasis  of  pro- 
posed refonna,  918 ;  decree  concerning  the  Senatns 
Oonanltom,  910;  speech  from  the  throne  on  the 
opening  of  the  kgialatlTe  session,  S80. 

Jfoey,  CMtei  iSteCcf.— Condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  460 ;  the  English  and  French  naval  forces,  470 ; 
Inadeqoaoy  of  the  American  fleet,  470 ;  reorganisa- 
tion  of  the  navy,  470 ;  North  Atlantic  station,  470 ; 
Sontfa  Attantlc  sUtion,  470;  Pacific  station,  470; 
Alaska,  471 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  471 ;  reoonnolssance 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  471 ;  Earopean  station,  471 ; 
Asiatie  station,  €tL ;  riews  of  the  Gtovemment  in 
reference  to  the  fhtnre  of  the  navy,  479 ;  establish- 
ment of  the  toxpedo  corpe,  47S;  navy-yards,  47S; 
number  of  men  in  the  service,  479 ;  expenditures, 
479 ;  bin*  in  reference  to  aseimilated  rank  between 
naval  ofllcera,  479 ;  views  of  the  Secretaiy  on  the 
subject,  479 ;  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  478 ;  appointment  of 
A.  B.  Borle  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  473 ;  succeeded 
by  George  M.  Bobeson,  478 ;  international  university 
boat-race  on  the  Thames,  478. 

ASi&rti«fea.~Area,  478 ;  population,  478 ;  value  of  prop- 
erty, 478 ;  annual  product  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  478;  growth  of  the  State,  478;  rivers,  478; 
soil,  464^  character  of  the  land,  474 ;  railroads,  474  ; 
provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  education,  474 ; 
reorganisation  of  the  common-school  system,  474 ; 
session  of  the  Legislature,  475 ;  passage  of  an  election 
law,  475;  its  provisions,  475 ;  Beglstration  Act,  475 ; 
amendment  of  the  Kariiage  Act,  475 ;  law  concern- 
ing the  running  at  large  of  stock,  475. 

Nksioth,  John.— Birth,  475 ;  death,  475 ;  early  llfiB,  475  ; 
pursuits,  476;  discoveries  and  inventions,  476 ;  char* 
acter,  476. 

iTdM^fiOAdf.— Government,  478;  area,  476;  population, 
476 ;  population  of  large  cities,  476 ;  population  of  the 
Dutch  colonies,  476;  budget,  476;  public  debt,  476; 
army,  476 ;  the  fleet,  478 ;  merchant-navy,  476 ;  divis- 
ions of  the  Scheldt,  477 ;  proposed  shlp-canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  North  Holland,  477. 

iVSfvada.— Boundaries,  477;  area  and  population,  477; 
valuation  of  property,  477 ;  manufkcturing  capital, 
477;  mineral  productions,  477;  physical  character- 
istics of  the  State,  478 ;  climate,  478 ;  Legislature, 
478 ;  State  debt,  477 ;  ratiflcation  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  478 ;  educational  provisions,  478. 

ITew  jQ'oiTipsAirf.— Meeting  of  theBepublican  Convention, 
478;  nominations,  478;  congressional  conventions, 
478;  organisation  of  the  State  Bepubllcan  Committee, 
478 ;  Bepubllcan  platform,  478;  meeting  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  479;  nominations,  479;  resolu- 
tions, 479;  the  election,  479;  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 479;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
479;  railroad  legislation,  480;  tax  on  savings-banks 
fhnds,  480 ;  State  constabulary,  480;  State  debt,  480 ; 
manu&cturing  capital,  480 ;  material  resources,  480 ; 
appointment  of  a  chief  Justice,  480. 

JIfew  Jeney.—Thtr  Legislature,  480 ;  legislation,  480 ; 
finances,  480 ;  school  flmd,  4Sl ;  State  Normal  School, 
481 ;  number  of  patients  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  481 ; 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  481 ;  militia  force,  481 ; 
Beform  School  for  Juveniles,  481 ;  geological  survey, 
481 ;  Camden  and  Amboy  Bailroad,  481 ;  increase  of 


passengers,  483;  receipts,  482;  the  Stevens  battery, 
48S ;  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  482 ;  New  Jersey 
and  Sandy  Hook  pilots,  482 ;  election  for  members  of 
the  Legislature,  488. 

Ifew  Forl:.~Financc8,  488;  complaints  concerning  the 
management  of  canals,  488 ;  legislation  in  reference 
to  canals,  488;  railroad  statistics,  488;  earnings  and 
payments,  484;  proposed  aid  to  railroads,  4Si;  veto 
by  Governor  HoAnan,  484;  railroad  legislation,  484 ; 
the  Susquehanna  Bailroad  war,  484 ;  salt-springs,  481 ; 
insurance  companies,  484;  banks,  484;  school  statis- 
tics, 485;  public  institutions,  485 ;  home  for  disabled 
volunteer  soldiers,  485;  new  capitol  building  at  Al- 
bany, 485;  militia,  485;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
486 ;  business  of  the  session,  486 ;  charges  of  bribery 
and  corruption  against  members  of  the  Legislature, 
486;  report  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  486 ;  law 
for  the  suppression  of  bribery,  486 ;  vote  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  486;  irregularity  in  the  action 
'  of  the  Legislature,  486 ;  letter  of  Governor  Hofltaian 
concerning  the  same,  486 ;  adoption  of  a  resolution 
rescinding  the  vote  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  487 ; 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Temperance  Society, 
487;  resolutions,  487 ;  assembling  of  the  State  Tem- 
perance Conventions,  487 ;  resolutions,  487 ;  conven- 
tion of  the  Woman^s  Sufflrage  Association,  487;  reso- 
lutions, 487;  Democratic  Convention,  488;  nomina- 
tions, 488 ;  resolutions,  488 ;  Bepubllcan  Convention, 
489 ;  nominations,  480 ;  resolutions,  480 ;  vote  on  the 
new  State  constitution,  489 ;  its  provisions,  488 ;  re- 
sults of  the  election,  490 ;  Legislature  for  1870, 490. 

NiKL,  Adolphb.— Birth,  490;  death,  490;  career,  490. 

NoBToir,  DunEL  S.— Senator  from  Minnesota,  120 ;  on 
the  pubUc  debt,  190. 

Mrth  ObroOiui.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  481 ;  ratifi- 
cation of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  491 ;  defeat  of  the 
bill  fltvoring  a  removal  of  political  disabilities,  491 ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  homestead  law,  491 ;  intermarriage 
of  white  and  colored  citizens  held  unlawM  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  491 ;  controversy  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
491;  disorders,  492;  admonitory  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Holden,  492 ;  condition  of  aflhirs  in  the  disorder- 
ly districts,  499 ;  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Execu- 
tive, 492;  Governor  Holden  applies  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  amendments  to  the  militia  law,  498 ;  the  bill 
introduced  for  this  purpose,  488 ;  opposition  thereto, 
493;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  498;  tenure  of  office 
of  the  members,  488 ;  policy  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  State  debt,  493 ;  removal  of  political 
disabilities,  498 ;  views  thereon  of  Governor  Holden, 
401;  financial  condition,  491;  public  schools,  494: 
charitable  institutions,  491 


0l4(uariM,  UnlUd  iStote.— Abemdthy,  Ellsha  Smith,  612 ; 
Adkins,  Bev.  Joseph,  608;  Aiken,  Bev.  Silas,  605; 
Alberti,  George  F.,  615;  Allen,  Bichard  L.,  620 ;  Al- 
lyn.  Judge  Joseph  P.,  610;  Angell,  William  Pitt,  497 ; 
Arnold,  Jonathan  E.,  611 ;  Avery  Ephralm  E.,  692 ; 
Ayer,  Dr.  Benjamin,  606. 

Bahnson,  Bight  Bev.  George  F.,  690;  Baker,  David 
Jewett,  617 ;  Baldwin,  Alexander  W.,  628 ;  Bangs, 
Bev.  Heman,622;  Barker,  James  W.,  514;  Barnes, 
Major-General  James,  408;  Barstow,  Brevet  Brlga- 
diei^Qeneral  Wilson,  602;  Bascom,  Oliver,  528 ;  Bates, 
3Iartln  W.,  405;  Beakman,  Daniel  Frederidc,  601; 
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Bingham,  Rov.  Hiram,  683 ;  Bland,  Humphrey,  496 ; 
Boole,  FranciB  I.  A.,  519;  Bowie,  Thomas  C,  504; 
Branch,  Colonel  Jamea  R.,  615 ;  Breed,  Ber.  WlHiam 
James,  606;  Brewster,  Brigadler-Oeneial  William  R., 
695 ;  Brlfiigs,  Gteorge,  614 ;  Briscoe,  Breret-General 
Joseph  C,  510 ;  Britten,  Colonel  William,  495;  Back- 
ner,  Commander  William  P.,  615;  BarriU,  Alexander 
M.,  497 ;  Bntterfleld,  John,  589 ;  Barton,  Breret  Briga- 
dier-Qeneral  Henry  S.,  601. 

Callighan,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  J.,  498;  Caskie,  John  S., 
696 ;  Cassin,  John,  495 ;  Canlkins,  Miss  Frances  Man- 
waring,  497;  Chapman,  Charies,  617;  Clark,  Rer. 
Ichahod,  605 ;  Clark,  Rer.  James  A.,  518 ;  Claik,  J. 
Henry,  600 ;  Clark,  Myron,  501 ;  Clarice,  Stephen  T., 
609;  Clerc,  Laarent,  615 ;  Cock,  Thomas,  618 ;  Colt, 
Ror.  Garden  S.,  698 ;  Cowen,  Benjamin  8.,  621 ;  Co^ 
zens,  Frederick,  696 ;  Crapo,  Henry  H.,  616 ;  Crocker, 
LacinsB.,  519;  Cropper,  Mrs.  Hester,  608;  Canard, 
Sir  Edward,  504. 

Dana,  Edmond  Trowhridge,  609;  BaTenport,  Elder 
Wmiam,  614;  Day,  Rev.  Olln  B.,  515 ;  Bay,  Tlmutby 
C,  506 ;  Devereaz,  Thomas  P.,  601 ;  Diehl,  Rer. 
Michael,  506;  Bimmock,  Asa  G.,  609;  BInsmoor, 
Samael,  499;  Blxon,  Joseph,  518;  Borr,  Rer.  Benja- 
min, 690 ;  Boab,  Rev.  Peter,  618 ;  Boaglass,  Rev. 
John  L.,  615 ;  Buncan,  James  H.,  497 ;  Bann,  Rer. 
John  Patrick,  586 ;  Banning,  Rer.  Halsey,  495 ;  Bari- 
Tage,  J.,  519. 

Eaton,  Captain  William  B.,  514 ;  Eastman,  Philip, 
517;  Ektn,  Rev.  John,  681;  Emerson,  Charles  Noble, 
606;  Bmrie,  Jonas  Reeco,  512;  Evans,  Henry  G., 
618. 

Fairfhx,  Charles  Snowden,  504 ;  Farmer,  John  W., 
6S3;  Fessenden,  General  Samnel,  509;  Foster,  Com- 
mander James  P.,  611 ;  Faller,  Richard  F.,  611. 

Ginette,  Rev.  Charles,  500;  Gold,  Samael  Wads- 
worth,  690;  Grlgg,  John  Warner,  619;  Greenleaf, 
Rev.  Patrick  Henry,  514 ;  Grobe,  Heinrich,  615. 

Hale,  Rer.  Henry  Lewis,  589 ;  Hallock,  Rev.  B.  B., 
515;  Haraszthy,  Colonel  Agostln,  519;  Harris,  George 
W.,  525 ;  Hastings,  Frederick  H.,  681 ;  Hayden,  Gen- 
eral William,  497;  Henry,  Hagh  Horace,  695 ;  Henry, 
Rev.  Robert  W.,  588 ;  Hickey,  Rev.  John  F.,  497 ; 
HUl,  Mrs.  Lacy  Elizabeth,  408 ;  Hooper,  John,  507 ; 
Rowland,  William  W.,  518 ;  Habbard,  John,  497 ; 
Hant,  L.  Alvln,  499. 

Ives,  Nathan  Beers,  618. 

Jftger,  Benoit,  518;  Jewett.  Simeon  B.,  516;  Jones, 
Thomas,  Jr.,  499;  Johnson,  Benjamin  P.,  606  ;  John- 
son, Colonel  Bobert,  607. 

Kapff,  Edward,  518 ;  Keep,  Henry,  616 ;  Kent,  Rer. 
Aratas,  688 ;  Key,  Thomas  Marshall,  495 ;  Kieman, 
General  James  L.,  694;  Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Bavid, 
495 ;  KIttridge,  William  C,  519. 

Ladd,  Mrs.  Jeremiah,  509 ;  Law,  Commander  Rich- 
ard Lyman,  495 ;  Lawrence,  Colonel  Timothy  Blge- 
low,  508;  Leach,  Rev.  Beriah  N.,  496;  Lange,  Albert, 
516 ;  Leavenworth,  Rev.  Abner  Johnson,  496 ;  Lee, 
Rev.  Bay  Kellogg',  511 ;  Lefevre,  Right  Rev.  Peter 
Paol,  500;  Leggett,  Gilbert,  516;  Leonard,  James, 
496;  Lincohi,  Charles  B.,  686;  Little,  Charles  C, 
617 ;  Lord,  James  Cooper,  498 ;  Lord,  Rer.  Jeremiah 
8.,  60i ;  Lord,  RaAis  L.,  500 ;  Lyon,  Mrs.  Mary  Ba 
Pont,  618. 

Macdonald,  Moses,  681;  Macfkrland,  Allan,  608; 
MfOor,  Rer.  John  W.,  506 ;  Mason,  Baniel  Gregory, 
514 ;  McAlester,  MiOor  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General, 
Mites  B.,  507;  McCanley,  Commodore  Charles  S.,  510 ; 
McCloskey,  Henry,  507;  McConnell,  Morray,  496; 
McBonald,  Bavid,  618 ;  McLean,  Rev.  Baniel  Verch, 


McMahon,  Colonel  John  H.,  496 ;  McWOUe,  WO- 
Uam,  600 ;  Miller,  Rev.  Geofge  B.,  604 ;  MQler,  Sam- 
nel, 606;  Miriaa,  Fletcher,  601 ;  Mitchell,  TrOL^  BK ; 
Moore,  General  Wyman  B.  8.,  409 ;  Moipni,  Colonel 
Edwin  Wright,  606;  Morton,  Alexander,  fitt;  Mool- 
trie,  James,  614. 

Nagle,  WllUam  J.,  618 ;  Nelson,  William*  au ;  TXet- 
bltt,  George  F.,  606 ;  Nichols,  Jeremiah,  518 ;  Nicholas, 
Samael  Smith,  694;  Nichols,  General  William  A.,  506; 
Nott,  Rev.  Samael,  611 ;  Nonns,  Robert,  51& 

Olds,  Br.  Bdson  B.,  496 ;  Orblson,  Rev.  Jaaiea  R^ 
606;  Oxendlne,  Rer.  Archibald  W.,  619;  Oebome, 
Tbomaa  B.,  619. 

Palmo,  Ferdinand,  619;  Pennington,  Aaron  S^  S18; 
Perce,  Elbert,  496 ;  Phelps,  Gay  Rowland,  608 ;  Pkdps, 
John  Jay,  500 ;  Polk,  Thomas  G.,  608 ;  Pomeraj,  Rev. 
Swan  L.,  808;  Poet,  Mlntam,  607;  Potter,  Haxaid 
Arnold,  085 ;  Prince,  WBUam  R.,  008 ;  Pratl,  Thonias 
G.,  588 ;  Pray,  Isaac  C,  684. 

Randolph,  Robert  B.,  000;  Remington,  Ber.  Ste- 
phen, 608 ;  Rice,  Victor  M.,  691 ;  Richardson.  Albeit 
Bean,  694 ;  RIggs,  Br.  Jeter  R.,  088 ;  Rftner,  Joseph, 
681 ;  Robb,  Rev.  John,  499 ;  Roche,  James,  514 ;  Bock- 
wood,  Rev.  Gilbert,  680;  Rodney,  Heniy  F.^  496; 
Rash,  James,  610 ;  Roshmore,  William  C,  SCT. 

Scott,  Rer.  Edward  Payson,  600;  Sewall,  WHUam 
Bartlett,  600;  Seymour,  Charles  C.  B.,  508;  Shakr, 
Charies,  501 ;  Shepherd,  Nathaniel  G.,  610 ;  Sherwtn, 
Thomas,  616;  Sherwood  Lorenao,  009;  Smith,  Jo- 
tham,  496 ;  Smith,  Sol.,  499;  Sqalres,  Captain  Charies 
W.,  585 ;  Stonghton,  Edwin  H.,  497. 

Tenney,  John  S.,  618;  Terry,  HenV  B.,  514; 
Thompson,  Thomas,  604;  Thnrstoo,  Rev.  EH,  196; 
Tomer,  585;  Townsend,  Rev.  C.  C,  500;  Townsend, 
Mrs.  Hannah,  501. 

Upham,  Nathaniel  Gookin,  S85. 

Yaill,  Rev.  Joseph,  490 ;  Valentine,  Bavid  'HHimaa, 
500 ;  Van  Oeckelen,  Charies,  619 ;  Venable,  Geor^ 
H.,  615;  Vernon,  Mrs.  Jane  Marchant  Fisher,  618; 
Vose,  Judge  Henry,  496. 

Waite,  Henry  Matson,  885;  Walbridge,  HeniyS., 
496;  Walsh,  Benjamhi  B.,  694;  Warner,  WyDys,  SBS; 
Washington,  John  Nicholson,  499 ;  Webster,  William 
Greenleaf,  495 ;  West,  Captain  W.  H.,  610 ;  Whitel^, 
Colonel  L.  A.,  515 ;  Wilson,  Rev.  Samnel  B.,  B17;  Win, 
Captain  Henry  Augastas,  606;  Wise,  Rev.  Heniy 
Alexander,  Jr.,  496 ;  Woodbridge,  Rev.  John,  BaO ; 
Worth,  Jonatlian,  519. 
Obiluariet^  Foreiffn^^Annt^  Loais  Fran^i^  Theodore, 
641 ;  Armengand,  Jean  Germain  Besir6, 684 ;  Asaky, 
George,  644 ;  Ashpitel,  Arthur,  686. 

Baber,  Rev.  Henry  Hervey,  684 ;  Baden,  Matbew, 
687;  Bakewell,  J.  C,  648;  Baldwin,  Charies,  680;  fiai^ 
ham,  Thomas  Foster,  583 ;  Barnard,  Mrs.  Chariotte 
A..  588;  Barnes,  Ralph,  681;  Barrow,  Edward,  541; 
Belgium,  Leopold  Ferdinand  Elie  Victor  Marie,  5S8; 
Bell,  Rev.Patrick,  686 ;  Bert>mgger,  Louis  Adrien,  639 ; 
Bergenroth,  Gustavo  H.,  680 ;  Bloomlleld,  Ber.  S.  T., 
648;  Broleaa,  Sir  John  Peter,  688;  Boaiihet«  Loaia, 
640;  Bridges,  Rev.  Charlea,  686;  Bnoe,  John,  544; 
Bailer,  Sir  Arthur  William,  680. 

Coldicott,  Rev.  Thomas  Ford,  689 ;  Caaotte,  Charies 
Ferdinand  de,  680 ;  Cerise,  Laurent  Alexander  PhiU- 
bert,  544 ;  Churchill,  Cnkmel,  699;  Chwk,  Rev.  Wil. 
liam,  648 ;  Clay,  Sir  WOHam,  588 ;  Clifton,  Geneial  Sir 
Arthur  Benjamin,  688;  Cole,  Thomaa,  696;  0(ming> 
ton,  John,  648;  Cunningham,  Peter,  687;  Cutis,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Lucius,  687. 

Balton,  Right  Rev.  John,  686;  Belaware,  Rl^t 
Hon.  George  John  Sackvllle-West,  681 ;  Be  Sanctis, 
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Lalsrl,  644;  Dickinson,  John,  687;  Bilke,  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth,  537;  Dl  Lnca,  Ferdinando,  641;  Brey- 
schock,  H.,  688;  Dyce,  Robert,  627. 

Bden,  Hon.  Bmily,  640 ;  Bpps,  Jolm,  630 ;  Bwart, 
WllUam,  6S8. 

Fawkner,  John  P.,  64S;  Flngall,  Sir  Arthnr  James 
Plmikett,  686. 

Oanme,  Very  Ber.  Jean  Joseph,  684 ;  Gordon,  Ad- 
miral Sir  James  Alexander,  626 ;  Grange,  Constance 
Canmont  la  Force,  Marqnise  de  la,  641 ;  Grenfell,  Jolm 
Fascol,  688. 

Balgh,  Rev.  R.  B.,  680;  Hodgson,  Joseph,  620. 
HohenzoUem-Hechlngen,  Frledrlch  WQhelm  Con- 
stantino, Prince  of,  642 ;  Hnct,  Paul,  620 ;  HurUtone, 
Frederick  Yeates,  688. 

Hbeiy,  Joslah  James,  686. 

Jordan,  William,  680 ;  Johnstone,  James,  637 ;  Jones, 
Geoige,  648;  Jones,  Rachel,  688;  Jordan,  Bdward, 
620. 

Keeley,  Robert,  620 ;  Kleman,  Right  Rev.  Michael, 
643 ;  Kyle,  Right  Re7.  James,  681. 

Lacmua,  Josti  Maria,  685 ;  Lander,  James  Bckfbrd, 
634 ;  Lander,  Robert  Scott,  686 ;  Lannitz,  646 ;  Lefroy, 
Right  Hon.  Thomas,  686 ;  Lemos,  Sablna  Maria  de, 
642 ;  Leys,  Baron  Jean  Angnste  Henri,  641 ;  Lobeck, 
Prof.  Jnstns  Florlan,  642. 

Mackesy,  Thomas  Lewis,  686;  Manetlle,  M.,  642; 
Martin,  Dr.  John,  530 ;  Modwin,  Captain  Thomas,  640 ; 
Moreira,  Cnstodio  Josez,  642 ;  Mullock,  Right  Rey. 
John  Thomas,  684 ;  Morchison,  Lady  Charlotte,  680. 

Oelckers,  Theodore,  620. 

Palmefston,  Right  Hon.  Emily  Mary,  648 ;  Perslanl, 
Glaseppi,  64t ;  Pratt,  Rev.  John  Bennett,  688. 

Radnor,  Ri^^t  Hon.  Sir  W.  Pleydell  BouTerle,  685  ; 
Ramirez,  Right  Rev.  Francisco,  640 ;  Ramsey,  Alex- 
ander, 644;  Richardson,  Bdward,  687;  Ritter,  Hein- 
rich,532. 

Salisbury,  Right  Rev.  Walter  Kerr,  Hamilton,  540 ; 
Schleswig  •  Holstein  -  Sonderbnrg  -  Angnstenbnig, 
Christian  Charles  Frederick  Angnstus,  S38 ;  Seller, 
William,  685 ;  Selwyn,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Jasper, 
641 ;  Seymour,  Frederick,  688 ;  Sheppaid,  Rev.  John 
George,  628 ;  Simpson,  James,  682 ;  Sinclair,  Peter, 
635;  Spiers,  Alexander,  641. 

Tilly,  Count  Charles  Gnstavus  Bdward  Angnstus 
Yon  Tserclas,  586;  Tlnn6,  Miss,  640;  Todd,  Rev. 
James,  688 ;  Townsend,  George  Herbert,  581. 

Yercellone,  Father,  620;  Yon  der  Goltz,  Count 
Robert  Heinrich  Ludwig,  688. 

Waddlngton,  The  Yery  Rev.  George,  640 ;  Walsh, 
Right  Hon.  John  Edward,  648;  Warde,  Admiral 
Charles,  626 ;  Wardrop,  James,  580 ;  Webb,  Rev.  John, 
631 ;  Weld,  Charles  Robert,  628 ;  Westcomb,  Charles, 
637;  Westminster,  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  644; 
Woodford,  Edward,  626 ;  Wright,  Henry  Goode,  627. 

Young,  Sir  Charles  George,  642. 

Zimmerman,  Clemens,  682. 
AU0.— Finances,  646 ;  taxable  property,  545 ;  geological 
features,  546 ;  grapo  crop,  546 ;  fruit  statistics,  546 ; 
agricultural  products,  546 ;  number  and  value  of  live- 
stock, 547 ;  marriages,  647 ;  divorce  statistics,  548 ; 
births  and  deaths,  548;  criminal  statistics,  648 ;  num- 
ber of  deeds  recorded,  548 ;  number  and  value  of  new 
stroctures,  548 ;  paupers,  648 ;  banks,  548 ;  valoatiom 
of  large  cities,  540 ;  penitentiary,  540 ;  school-taxes, 
640 ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb,  640 ;  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  640;  measures  adopted,  640;  re- 
jection of  the  lUteenth  amendment,  640 ;  Republican 
Convention,  540;  nomhiations,  540;  resolattons,  540 ; 
Democratic  Convention,  560 ;  nominations,  560 ;  reso- 


lattons, 550 ;  Temperance  Convention,  551 ;  election 
results,  661 ;  geological  survey,  661 ;  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools,  662. 

Oregon.-^AreA  and  population,  662 ;  physical  geography, 
662 ;  productions,  668 ;  schools,  658 ;  live-stock,  568 ; 
climate,  658 ;  table  of  rainy  and  dry  days,  658 ;  moun- 
tain-summits, 668 ;  railroads,  668. 

OvsBBECK,  FBiEDBiCH.~Birtb,  564 ;  death,  664 ;  pursuits, 
544 ;  paintings,  654. 

Owen,  John  JASOH.^Birth,  664;  death,  554;  pursuits, 
5U. 


Pae^  J?ai/roa(}.— Completion  of,  10. 

i^troflKoy.— Government,  665 ;  area  and  population,  655 ; 
Bsraguayan  steamers  pursued  by  Brazilian  vessels;  556; 
forces  of  the  contending  parties,  665 ;  propositions  of 
peace,  655 ;  recall  of  United  States  Minister  McMahon, 
655 ;  letter  of  President  Grant  to  Lopez,  665 ;  address 
of  General  McBiahon  to  Lopes,  566 ;  reply  of  Lopez, 
655;  departure  of  General  McMahoD,  666;  movements 
of  the  troops,  656 ;  position  of  Lopez,  566 ;  reverses 
of  Lopez,  656;  provisional  government  in  Asuncion, 

PASDEB,RzcnABDG.— Birth,  557;  death,  657;  pursuits, 
697. 

Pabk,  Roswell.— Birth,  657 ;  death,  657 ;  career,  657. 

Pattbbson,  Jaxxs  W.— Senator  fh>m  Now  Hampshire, 
120 ;  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  163. 

Pbabodt,  Geobob.— Birth,  557;  death,  667;  ancestry, 
*  658;  boyhood,  668;  mercantile  pursuits,  668 ;  public 
serylce,  558;  bank  in  London,  558;  courtesies  to 
.  American  travellers,  568 ;  donations  to  Danvers,  550 ; 
commercial  credit,  550 ;  provisions  for  the  London 
poor,  550;  English  honors,  660;  public  donations, 
660. 

i^»m«y/vanla.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  661 ;  election 
of  United  States  Senator,  561 ;  ratiflcation  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  661 ;  registration  law,  661, 562 ; 
constitutionality  of  the  law  questioned,  662 ;  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  its  vaUditv,  682 ;  open- 
ing of  the  political  campaign,  568 ;  meeting  of  the 
Union  Republican  State  Convention,  668;  platform, 
668;  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  668; 
resolutions,  668 ;  election  results,  664 ;  financial  con- 
dition, 664;  public  schools,  561;  Normal  schools, 
566;  institutions  for  the  insane,  665;  prison  dis- 
cipline, 665;  militia,  666;  Avondale  coal-mine  disas- 
ter, 566. 

Pebkins,  Absalox.— Birth,  568 ;  death,  568  ;  pursuits, 
668. 

Pekxiks,  Rev.  JusTiir.— Birth,  566;  death,  566;  pursuits. 

000. 

jRjTU.  —  Government,  667;  area  and  population,  667; 
budget,  567 ;  army  and  navy,  667 ;  appropriations  for 
railroads,  567;  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency, 
667 ;  governmental  decree  in  fovor  of  colonizing  the 
Amazon  region,  667 ;  importance  of  the  scheme,  567 ; 
fears  among  the  people  of  earthquakes,  567 ;  govern- 
ment loan,  668 ;  construction  of  a  telegraphic  line 
ftrom  Lima  to  Tambez,  566. 

PioKENS,  FBAifcis  W.— -Birth,  568;  death,  568;  career, 
668. 

PiEBOE,  FBAmaiN.— Birth,  660;  death,  560;  early  life, 
560 ;  character  as  a  lawyer,  fno ;  presidential  admin- 
istration, 570 ;  character,  571. 

PoxBBOT,  Saxxjel  C— Senator  from  Kansas,  120;  oflbrs 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  121 ;  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  122-136. 
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J\»iuffal.^QoYeTameat^  671 ;  ares  and  poimktioD,  tSTl ; 
flnances,  671 ;  anny  and  uayy,  671 ;  exports  and  Im- 
ports, 671 ;  railroads,  671 ;  financial  embamssment, 
67S ;  the  Cortea,  67S ;  polltlca]  discontent,  6TI ;  proc- 
lamation in  reference  to  the  Coolie  trade,  679l 

PbjLtt,  Daxoel  B.— Elected  United  SUtea  Senator  from 
Indiana,  866. 

iV»a&yf«riaiw.— Meeting  of  the  Old  School  and  New 
School  Qeneral  Assemblies,  678;  plan  for  the  re- 
nnioa  of  the  two  bodiea,  678;  concnrrent  declara- 
tions of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1869, 674;  recom- 
mendation of  a  day  of  prayer,  674 ;  Board  of  Foreign 
Hissions,  674;  New  Sdiool  General  Assembly,  676 ; 
commanlcation  from  the  General  Synod  of  1888  of  the 
Beformed  Church  in  reference  to  a  national  council 
of  erangelical  charches,  675;  final  ratification  of  the 
plan  of  reunion,  S16 ;  statisttcs  of  the  two  branches 
for  1869, 676 ;  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, 678 ;  statistics,  677;  General  Synod  of  the 
Beformed  Prosbyteriaos,  677;  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians. 677 ;  Southern  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  678. 

/VuMia.— Goyemment,  679 ;  area,  679 ;  'population,  679 ; 
Diet,  S19;  speech  of  Bismarck,  679;  new  session  of 
the  Diet,  680;  finances,  680;  army,  680;  navy,  680; 
sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  ez-Eing  of  Han- 
over, 681 ;  protest  of  the  king,  681 ;  decree  of  the 
king  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  681 ;  railroads,  661 ; 
Berlin,  681. 

Pbutx,  Jomr  Y.  L.— Bepresentative  from  New  York, 
180 ;  on  tbe  bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  185. 

JhilfUe  Documents.— "ileBMge  of  President  Grant  to  Con- 
gress at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of 
tbe  Forty-first  Congress,  682;  inaugural  address  of 
President  Grant,  687 ;  President  Grants  proclamation 
for  the  election  in  Virginia,  688;  proclamation  of 
President  Grant  respecting  wages  of  labor,  689;  ad- 
dress of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  680 ;  allocution  addressed  in  a  General  Congre- 
gation before  the  first  session  of  the  Vatican  Council 
by  Pins  EL,  December  S,  1809,  to  the  bishops  assem- 
bled in  Borne  for  the  said  Council,  698;  apostolic 
letter  of  Pope  Pius  DL  prescribing  the  general  order 
to  be  followed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  First 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican,  604 ;  allocution 
pronounced  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  at  the  opening 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  697. 


QcESABA,  Maxuel.— Elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
(?uban  forces,  SIS;  address,  SIS. 

A 

Salltoaj/s.—'^XLTnbeT  of  miles  constructed  in  1869,  698 ; 
dietribntion  of  railway  lines,  698 ;  summary  of  the 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  each  State,  699; 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Bail  road,  599 ;  Government 
aid,  690 ;  grades,  699 ;  management,  699 ;  report  of 
the  examining  commission,  000. 

Bawliks,  Jomc  A.— Birth,  600 ;  death,  600 ;  career,  000. 

Batxond,  Henbt  Jabvis.— Birth,  600;  death,  600; 
early  life,  600 ;  career,  601 ;  character,  603. 

Beformed  CAurvA.— Meeting  of  the  General  Triennial 
Synod,  60S;  statistics,  608;  meeting  of  the  sixty- 
third  session  of  the  (General  Synod,  008;  statistics, 

008. 
BaoKAun,  Db  Saxkt-Jban  D^Ahoblt,  Attovst  Mi  hel 

Mabib  Etibnkb,  Couvt.— Birth,  608;  death,  608; 

career,  603. 


Bbxchbkbacb,  Babos  ELocl  Von.— Birth,  604  ;  deaths 
604 ;  pursuits,  604 ;  works,  004. 

BnsAcs,  Chablbs  Auoustb,  .Oouht  m.— Kit]i«  60( ; 
death,  604 ;  pursuits,  601 

Bbvblb,  H.  R— First  colored  United  States  Senator,  465. 

Mhode  iMocfuf.— Meeting  of  the  General  Aaaemblj.  6as ; 
provisions  for  insane  poor  and  panpera,  006  ;  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricnltora]  School,  606 ;  Bepnbficau 
Convention,  606;  nominations,  606;  Democmtie  in- 
vention, 606;  nominatloDa,606;  election  lesnltB,  606 : 
action  on  the  fifteenth  amendmoit,  606 ;  rescdntioes 
in  fltvor  of  a  State  Normal  School,  606;  resolatioas 
in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage,  006 ;  finances,  607. 

Bobbbtsok,  Tboxab  J.— Senator  from  South  Oaroilna, 
ISO ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  tenure-of-oflloe  law,  179. 

Bobbson,  Gbobob  M.— Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navr, 
478. 

BoDAS,  Caballbbo  db.— Appointed  Captaln-(}eneial  of 
Cuba,  S14 ;  decree  announcing  his  policy,  S15. 

BoBBLENO,  John  Auottstus.— Birth,  607;  death,  69»; 
pursuits,  607. 

BoGBT,  Pbtbb  Mabb:.— Birth,  608;  death,  608;  career. 
608;  woiks,606. 

Soman  CcUhoUe  Church.— Tape  Pius  IX,  608 ;  cardiiials, 
608;  preUtes,  608 ;  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  608 ;  in  Great  Britain,  608 ;  prepaxntiana  fbr 
the  (Ecumenical  Council,  609;  application  of  Dr. 
Cummtng  for  permission  to  speak  in  the  Council,  609 ; 
letter  of  the  Pope  refhsing  permissian,  609;  propoaitioB 
of  Merle  d^AubignS  in  reference  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Protestant  Churches,  610 ;  the  question  of 
papal  infiallibillty,  610 ;  Bishop  Maret's  work  againet 
the  doctrine  of  inftlllbUlty,  611 ;  case  of  Father  Hy- 
adnthe,  611 ;  letter  of  the  Genenl  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  611 ;  reply  of  Father  Hyaclnthe,  612 ;  responie 
of.  the  Superior  General,  61S;  Oitholic  opinion  of 
Father  Hyaclnthe*8  action,  618 ;  letter  of  Bishop  Da- 
panloup,  618;  Father  Hyaclnthe^s  reply,  613;  opposi- 
tion of  German  theologians  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
inlUlibmty,614;  pubUcation  of  '*  the  Pope  and  tbe 
Council,"  614 ;  national  council  of  the  bishops  of  Qtp- 
many,  614;  proceedings,  615;  programme  of  tbe 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  opening  the  (Ecnmenleil 
Ck>uncll,  615 ;  formal  openlogof  the  0)uncil,  615 ;  flnt 
general  congregation,  615;  order  of  transacting  busi- 
ness,  616;  tchema  delivered  to  the  CkmncO,  617; 
second  general  congregation,  617;  constitution  on 
the  election  of  the  Boman  pontUT,  617 ;  bill  revoking 
and  annulling  certain  censures  and  penalties,  618 ; 
election  of  a  committee  on  matters  of  Ikith,  621; 
committee  on  discipline,  631 ;  committee  on  queatSooi 
relating  to  the  religions  orders,  621 ;  beginning  of  the 
discussion  on  the  first  tchema^  6SS. 

BoussEAU,  LovBLL H.— Birth,  OSS;  death,  OSS ;  earty  Hfe, 
63S ;  career,  6SS. 

i?tM«ia.— Government,  638;  area  and  popniation,  6SS; 
budget,  <S28;  debt,  6S3;  army  and  navy,  GS8;  com- 
merce, 628;  progress  of  the  extinction  of  serfdom, 
623;  army  reforms,  623;  railways,  624 ;  Bnssian  in- 
fluence in  Asia,  634;  railway  communication  with 
Central  Asia,  624 ;  lands,  624 ;  industrial  measures,  621; 

Russian  Ordnance.— Ba^uWa  of  experimental  firing,  GS, 
626. 

S 

SAnfTB-BstrvB,  Chablbs  AirauaTiir.— Birth,  627 ;  death, 

627 ;  pursuits,  637 ;  works,  637. 
Saltbb,  Wxluax  D.— Birth,  6S8;  death,  698;  career. 


San  I>omingo.^ktek  and  population,  698 ;  dvil  war,  618 ; 
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decree  of  the  Goyerament,  M8;  lease  of  the  Bay  of 
Samana  to  the  United  States,  628. 

Baxtlbbttbt,  Willabd.— Senator  fh>m  Delaware,  ISO ;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  150;  on  repodlation,  182. 

Sawtbb,  Fbhdbbiok  a.— Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
130 ;  mores  an  amendment  to  fifteenth  amendment, 
165. 

ScHEHCK,  BoBXBT  C— Bepresentatlre  from  Ohio,  120 ;  on 
the  bill  to  strengthen  the  pahlic  credit,  184. 

SXATOV ,  Sjlmuxi.  WoBTHXSOToar.— Birth,  623 ;  death,  62S ; 
parsnits,  628. 

SzwABO,  W.  H.— Visits  Alaska,  13. 

jSeioage^  Vise  qf  Tmm.'^ConvejBJice  from  the  town  to  the 
conntrj,  629;  distribution  thrboghont  the  district  to 
be  Irrigated,  629 ;  application  to  the  soil  or  crops, 
630;  Talae  of  town  sewage,  681. 

Sbsbmah,  Johk.— Senator  fh>m  Ohio,  120 ;  on  fifteenth 
amendment,  161 ;  on  the  public  debt,  187 ;  on  the 
public  credit,  176. 

Shbbxah,  W.  T.— Becomes  general  of  the  anny,  80 ;  or- 
der appointing  commanding  general  of  iGte'orsiia,  810. 

SiOTH,  Touumr.— Birth,  682;  death,  632;  pursuits,  68S. 

South  CaroKiki.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  633;  major- 
ity of  colored  members,  638 ;  proceedings,  638;  legis- 
lation to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  CItII  Rights 
BIO,  683 ;  reorganisation  of  the  militia,  683 ;  law  in  ref- 
erence to  contracts  and  Confederate  notes,  638 ;  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  reference  to  Federal  appointments  in 
the  State,  684 ;  controTcrsy  in  r^;ard  to  the  election 
of  municipal  ofiicers  in  Charleston,  634 ;  labor  and 
capital,  635 ;  resolutions  of  the  State  Labor  Conven- 
tion,  635;  finances,  630;  operations  of  theliSnd  Com- 
mission,  686;  schools,  636 ;  lunatic  asylum,  686;  peni- 
tentiary, 636 ;  decrease  in  the  value  of  property,  687 ; 
number  and  ralue  of  liTO-stock  in  1860  and  1869,  687 ; 
census  of  1669, 687. 

jSlpoin.— Ministry  of  the  ProTl^ional  Goremment,  687 ; 
area  and  population,  687;  budget,  637;  army  and 
nayy,  687 ;  continuance  of  ciyil  war,  638 ;  election  for 
the  Cortes,  688 ;  protest  of  ex-Queen  Isabella,  689 ; 
organization  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  689 ;  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 
Constitution,  689;  budget,  640;  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  Cortes,  640 ;  adoption  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution,  640;  republican  oppo- 
sition, 641 ;  popular  opinion  in  reference  to  the  new 
Govemmeot,  641 ;  dissattsfiictlon  among  the  people, 
643;  the  Cuban  question,  642 ;  letter  of  King  Luis  of 
Portugal  concerning  the  Spanish  throne,  642 ;  declara- 
tions of  General  Prim  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
alBiirs,  642;  movements  of  the  republicans,  648; 
measures  of  the  Government  against  the  republicans, 
643 ;  reconstitution  of  the  Cabinet,  644 ;  question  of  a 
candidate  for  the  throne,  644. 
STBAoms,  WiLUAX.— Senator  fh>m  Bhode  Island,  120; 

on  the  public  debt,  187. 
Btajojet  or  Aldeblbt,  Edwabd  JTohn.— Birth,  644; 

death,  644;  career,  644. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.— Birth,  645;  career,  615 ;  death,  646. 
Stevenson,  John  W.— Elected  United  States  Senator 

from  Kentucky,  378. 
Stewabt,  Chables,  Bear- AdmiraL^BIrth,  646;   death, 

646 ;  early  life,  646 ;  career,  646,  647. 
Stewabt,  Williak  M.— Senator   Trom  Kevada,  .  120 ; 
moves  to  consider  Joint  resolution,  121 ;  on  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  138.' 
Stockton,  John  P^-^enator  fh>m  Kew  Jersey,  101 ;  on 

reconstruction,  201. 
Stokbs,  Williav  B.— Representative  fhnn  Tennessee, 
Stow,  Babon.— Birth,  618 ;  death,  648;  pursuits,  MS; 
works,  648. 


Stbahovobd,  Pkbot  Ellen  Axoebnon  Fhedebick  Wil- 
LLAX  SxTTHE.— Birth,  648 ;  death,  648 ;  pursuits,  648. 

Subterrantan  JS&mtf.— Subterranean  cemeteries,  649 ; 
operations  of  the  Commission  of  Sacred  Archaeology, 
640 ;  study  of  the  ancient  catacombs  by  Be  Ross,  649 ; 
discovery  of  itineraries,  660 ;  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtns, 
652 ;  importance  of  the  rude  scribbling  of  ancient 
visitors,  652 ;  paintings  in  the  catacombs,  652 ;  speci- 
mens of  gilded  glasa,  658;  the  Christian  sarcophagi, 
654 ;  mode  ot  construction  of  the  cemetery,  651 

Suez  (7ana2.— Opening  of^  4 ;  influence  on  commerce,  86 ; 
bonds  held  1^  Egypt,  236 ;  festivities  of  the  opening, 
237;  distances  saved,  237;  ofllcial  regulations  for 
navigation,  288. 

SirxNEB,  Chables.— Senator  fW>m  Massachusetts,  120 
on  pos^ning  the  Joint  resolution  of  amendment 
121 ;  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  139-141,  146, 147, 
150 ;  on  fifteenth  amendment,  162 ;  offers  an  amend 
ment  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  167 ;  offers  amend 
ment  to  hill  to  repeal  tenure-of-office  law,  180 ;  on  the 
public  credit,  196;  discussion  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  his  speiecb  oh  the  Alabama  claims  treaty^  817. 

Sweden  and  iVbrvoy.— Government,  666;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 656 ;  budget,  666 ;  debt,  655 ;  exports  and  im- 
ports, 655 ;  merchant  navy,  655;  ice-trade  of  Norway, 
655;  discussion  of  the  revision  of  the  act  of  union, 
655. 

Swedendorfflani,—JAettloii  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Kew  Jerusalem  Church,  655;  proceedings,  655 ; 
statistics,  656. 

SwiUeriand.—kreA  and  population,  656;  budget,  656; 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
666;  provisions  thereof,  666;  International  Labor 
Congress  at  Basle,  667;  proceedings,  667 ;  Internation- 
al Peace  Congress  at  Lausanne,  653;  resolutloDt, 
658. 


Tallx ASOE,  pRESEBiCK  AvousTUB.— Birth,  668 :  death, 
686 ;  career,  968. 

Telegraphio  CoMs.— Ot^niEation  of  the  French  Cable 
Company,  660 ;  provisions  of  the  charter,  668 ;  de- 
scription of  the  cable,  659 ;  physical  character  of  the 
ocean-bed  along  the  route,  669 ;  question  as  to  right 
of  foreign  countries  to  land  cable  upon  United  States 
territory,  660;  position  of  the  ITnited  States  Govern- 
ment thereon,  669;  acdon  of  Secretary  Fish,  660; 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  660;  opinion 
of  Attorney-General  Hoar,  660. 

JUelcom^^ropAy,— Principle  of  the  instrument,  661 ;  ad- 
vantage over  the  camera  hiclda,  661. 

Tenne8$ee.—StKte  of  society,  661 ;  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow,  calling  out  the  State  Guards  to 
suppress  disorders,  661 ;  military  order  of  General 
Cooper,  662;  proclamation  of  Governor  Brownlow, 
declaring  martial  law,  662;  efforts  of  the  people  to 
induce  the  Executive  to  withdraw  the  milltU,  662 ; 
opening  of  the  political  canvass,  662;  disruption  of 
the  Republican  Convention,  662 ;  nomination  of  rival 
Republican  candidates  for  Governor,  662;  views  of 
Mr.  Stokes,  668 ;  sentiments  of  Governor  Senter,  668 ; 
election  results,  668;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
denying  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  set  aside  regis- 
tration of  voters,  668 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
664;  composition  thereof^  664;  resolutions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  664;  rt^ection  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  666 ; 
reasons  therefor,  665 ;  contest  for  election  of  United 
States  Senator,  665;  election  of  Heniy  Cooper,  665 ; 
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dificasBlon*  In  the  General  Assembly  In  reference  to 
calling  a  constltntlonal  convention,  d65;  bill  provid- 
Ing  therefor,  6G6 ;  spirited  discossion  as  to  the  right 
of  dlBfhinchised  citizens  to  participate  in  the  conten- 
tion, 666 ;  action  of  the  Senate,  066 ;  passage  of  the 
bill,  666 ;  popular  Tote  on  the  convention,  666 ; 
finances,  666. 

Territories  qfVu  United  /Stoto.— Komber,  667;  emigra- 
tion to  the  Territories,  667;  exploration  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  effl.—Arigona,  667;  area,  667;  physical 
characteristics,  eCtl.—Oolorado^  667;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 667 ;  counties,  667 ;  progress  of  railroads,  667 ; 
minerals,  668;  agricultural  productions,  668 ;  live- 
stock, 668;  dairy  products,  668.^2>atoto,  668;  area 
and  population,  668 ;  physical  characteristics,  668 ; 
soil,  668 ;  minerals,  668— /tifoAo,  663 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 668 ;  climate,  668 ;  rivers,  669 ;  soil,  669 ;  pro- 
ductions, 669;  minerals,  669 ;  railroad  progress,  669. 
—Montana,  Mi;  area  and  population,  669 ;  physical 
geography,  669;  climate,  669 ;  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  609 ;  minerals,  669 ;  arable  lands,  669 ;  valuation 
of  property,  669;  election  of  delegate  to  Congress 
069.— i^0i0  Jfexico,  669 ;  area  and  population,  669 ; 
counties,  669 ;  physical  characteristics,  670 ;  climate, 
670;  grape  culture,  670;  minerals,  670.— Z72aA,  670; 
area  and  population,  670 ;  the  Great  Basin,  670 ;  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  670;  mining,  670;  influence  of  the 
Fadflc  Boad,  670.— TfSuAln^fon,  670;  area  and  popu- 
tion,  670 ;  election,  670 ;  physical  geography,  670 ; 
climate,  670;  minerals,  671 ;  exports,  671.— TTyofm'n^, 
671 ;  area  and  population,  671 ;  first  election,  671 ; 
government,  671;  counties,  671;  the  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  the  Territory,  671. 

Sntxcw.— Progress  of  reconstruction,  671 ;  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  671 ;  discord  among  the 
members,  671 ;  division  of  the  Bepublican  party,  671 ; 
General  Canby^s  account  of  the  condition  of  afhirs  In 
the  State,  67S ;  question  of  dividing  the  State,  67S ; 
resolutions  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  673 ; 
newspaper  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  consti- 
tutional Convention,  6TS ;  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  673 ;  suin«ge  clause,  678 ;  test-oath,  678 ;  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  670;  inducements  to  settlers,  674 ; 
efforts  of  Texas  commissioners  in  Washington  to 
have  the  new  constitution  set  aside,  674 ;  proclama- 
tion of  President  Grant,  postponing  the  time  of  the 
election  for  voting  on  the  new  constitution,  674 ;  can- 
didates for  State  offices,  074;  letter  of  General  Rey- 
nolds to  President  Grant,  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  aflkirs  in  Texas,  674 ;  comments  on  the 
statements  contained  therein,  675;  important  re- 
movals firom  office,  676 ;  order  of  General  Reynolds 
prescribing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  general 
election,  678;  position  of  the  Democrats,  078 ;  results 
of  the  election,  678 ;  composition  of  the  Legislature, 
678 ;  agricultural  products,  678;  railway  communica- 
tions, 678 ;  extraordinary  ft«shot,  678 ;  summary  of 
(General  Reynolds^s  report  on  the  general  condition 
of  Texas,  678. 

Thoxas,  General  Gxorob  H.— Ylslfe  Alaska,  1& 

TsuBXAH,  AiJiEN  G.— Senator  firom  Ohio,  194 ;  on  the 
tenure  of  office,  192;  on  reconstruction,  900. 

ToucET,  Isaac— Birth,  679;  death,  679;  career,  679; 
character,  680. 

Treasury  Department^  United  5iEa^.— Establishment  of 
the  various  offices  connected  with  the  department, 
680;  list  of  secretaries,  680;  assistant-secretaries, 
680 ;  division  of  the  department  Into  bureaus,  681 ; 
importance  of  the  office  of  treasurer,  681 ;  list  of 
treasurers,  681 ;  duties  of  the  comptroller,  681;  duties 
of  the  auditors,  681 ;  Internal  revenue  bureau,  681 ; 


national  currency  bureau,  681 ;  registrar  of  the 
nry,  68S;  commissioner  of  customs,  68t ;  statistical 

;  bureau,  663 ;  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1869,  69 ; 
history  of  the  national  debt,  683 ;  exhibit  of  exports, 
imports,  expenditures,  and  debt,  for  each  year  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  683. 

Tboplono,  Ratxohd  Thxodobx.— Birth,  684 ;  death,  €81 ; 
pursuits,  684;  works,  68i. 

Tbcxbull,  Ltmak.— Senator  fh>m  Illinois,  191 ;  on  the 
tenure  of  office,  193, 194, 10& 

Turkey.— Area,  684 ;  the  sovereign,  684 ;  ministers  of 
state,  685 ;  council  of  state,  685 ;  divisions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  686;  general  governments,  686: 
population,  686 ;  religion,  685 ;  army,  685 ;  Bavr, 
686;  finances,  686;  difficulties  with  Greece,  664; 
conference  of  European  powers  in  Paris,  686 ;  reanlts 
of  the  conference,  686 ;  end  of  the  Cretan  revdhxtion. 
686 ;  animosity  between  the  Sultan  and  Yloeroy  of 
I^gypt,  686  ;  receptioh  of  Empress  Eugenie  at  Cod- 
siantiiiople,  687;  fhrther  differences  between  the 
Sultan  and  Viceroy,  687;  firman  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
Viceroy,  687 ;  energy  and  activity  of  the  borne  ad- 
ministratIon,'687 ;  establishment  of  a  dvU  code,  688 ; 
speech  of  the  Sultan  at  the  Porte,  688 ;  speech  to  the 
first  Turkish  Parliament,  668 ;  employment  (tf  Chris- 
tians in  the  army,  689 ;  policy  in  reference  to  foreign 
capital  and  Industry,  689;  Ronmanla,  689;  Servia, 
689 ;  forests  and  minerals,  669 ;  population,  6B0 ; 
character  of  the  people,  690;  legislative  aasembly, 
690. 

Ttndaix,  on  Bate  and  Diuf .—Relation  of  dust  and  dls- 
ease,  690;  experiments  to  destroy  floating  dust,  6S0; 
burning  of  particles  of  dust  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  691 ;  theories  and  discoveries  In  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  691 ;  sdvantsges 
of  cotton-wool  filters  for  warding  off  disease,  693. 


Underground  TVmpSf'O^iirs.- Investigations  of  Mr.  O.  J. 
Simons,  608. 

ZTntortoiw.— Societies,  698 ;  periodicals,  698 ;  Hatioosl 
C<mfcrence,  098 ;  meeting  of  the  Conferenra  of  West- 
em  Unitarian  churches,  698;  Unitarians  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  698 ;  Unitarians  In  Hungary, 
098;  letter  ftom  the  Unitarians  In  Hungary,  688; 
Unitarians  In  India  and  Australia,  694. 

United  Bre^Aren.— Meeting  of  the  fifteenth  Quadrennial 
General  Conference,  694;  rules  adopted,  694;  statis- 
tics, 694. 

United  /8to^.— FUtoenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 694 ;  close  of  the  Johnson  AdmlnistraUon,  694 ; 
committee  to  present  to  General  Grant  the  certificate 
of  his  election  as  President,  694 ;  address  of  Senator 
Morton,  095 ;  reply  of  General  Gr«nt,  696 ;  address  of 
Representative  Pruyn,  696 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Colfax  on 
receiving  notification  of  his  election  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 695 ;  President  Grants  Cabinet,  695 ;  qneetion 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  appointment  of  A.  T.  Stewart, 
695 ;  message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  thereon, 
695;  note  of  Mr.  Stewart  declining  the  position, 
696 ;  changes  in  the  Osbluet,  606;  reoonstrucHcn  of 
the  Southern  States,  696;  the  ratification  of  the  fi^ 
teenth  amendment  a  condition  precedent  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union,  697; 
sixteenth  amendment,  697;  religious  amendment, 
697;  proclamation  of  the  President  in  reforenoe  to 
the  compensation  of  labor,  697;  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  involving  the  question  of  the  states  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  697;  opinion  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  697;  dissenting  Opinion  oCJnsUcc  Grier,  698; 
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decision  of  the  Sapreme  Court  in  reference  to  the 
paper-money  iAened  bj  the  Confederate  States,  699 ; 
visit  of  Chief-Justice  Chase  to  Charleston,  700 ;  letter 
in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  memorial 
decoration  of  the  graves  of  Federal  soldiers,  700; 
private  letter  on  public  topics,  TOO ;  meetlnij^  of  the 
Colored  National  Convention,  TOO;  resolutions,  700 ; 
resolntions  of  the  Irish  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, 701 ;  resolutions  of  a  National  Labor  Con- 
vention, 701 ;  meeting  of  the  National  Temperance 
Convention,  703;  resolutions,  703 ;  resolutions  of  the 
National  Capital  Convention,  708;  meeting  of  the 
National  Woman  BuiRnge  Convention,  708;  a  delega- 
tion of  the  National  Colored  Convention  calls  upon 
President  Qrant,  708;  speech  of  Mr.  Harris,  708 ;  re- 
ply of  the  President,  708 ;  Darien  Ship  Canals  704; 
different  routes,  704 ;  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  704 ;  a  scientific  expedition  sent 
to  explore  the  isthmus,  704 ;  influence  of  the  canal  on 
commerce,  706;  distances  saved,  70S. 
{7/iiosrMtfiste.— Meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  70S ; 
finances,  706 ;  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  com- 
ing centenary,  706;  the  Northwestern  Conference, 
705 ;  statistics,  706;  literary  institutions,  706. 


reiMSUdfo.— Area  and  population,  706;  provision  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  706 ;  congressional  measures, 
706;  treaty  with  the  United  States,  706;  civil  war, 
706. 

F<srmon&— Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
707;  Democratic  Convention,  707;  resolutions,  707 ; 
Bepnblican  Convention,  707 ;  resdutions,  707 ;  elec- 
tion results,  706 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  708 ; 
finances,  706;  schools,  706;  rate  of  interest,  706; 
Agricultural  College,  706 ;  insane  statistics,  709 ;  the 
penitentiary,  709. 

ViOKSRS,  OsoBax.— Senator  fh>m  Maryland,  ISO;  on  the  • 
fifteenth  amendment,  140-148;  moves  an  amendment 
to  fifteenth  amendment,  166. 

FifyMia.— DisqnalUying  clauses  of  the  new  constitution, 
708 ;  discussion  in  Washington  in  regard  to  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote,  709 ;  course 
recommended  by  President  Qrant,  709 ;  congressional 
bill  embodying  the  President's  recommendations, 
709 ;  provisions  thereof^  709 ;  proclamation  of  the 
President,  fixing  the  time  for  the  election,  and  sub- 
mitting certain  clauses  to  a  separate  vote,  709 ;  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  for  the  removal  fh)m  ofBce  of 
those  unable  to  take  the  test-oath,  710 ;  order  of  Qen- 
eral  Stoneman  making  the  removals,  710 ;  difficulty 
of  obtaining  competent  men  to  fill  the  offices,  710 ; 
removal  of  Governor  Wells,  710;  appointment  of 
General  Canby  to  the  command  of  the  first  military 
district,  710;  order  of  General  Canby  requiring  all 
officers  of  the  provisional  government  to  take  the 
test-oath,  711 ;  reorganisation  of  the  military  divis- 
ions of  the  State,  711 ;  regulations  for  conducting  the 
election,  711;  classes  of  persons  disqualified  fkom 
voting,  711 ;  political  canvass-parties,  711 ;  conven- 
tion of  BepubUcan  delegates,  711 ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  711 ;  action  of  dissenting  delegates,  712 ; 
address  to  the  people  by  prominent  Republicans,  718 ; 
Convention  of  the  Conservative  party,  719 ;  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Business,  713,  ^8 ;  address  to 
the  people,  718;  election  results,  718;  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  test-oath,  718 ;  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  718 ;  message  of  the  Governor,  718 ;  rati- 
fication of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments, 


714;  election  of  United  States  Senators,  714 ;  con- 
vention of  leaders  of  the  radical  Republican  party, 
714;  proceedings,  714;  minority  report  on  the  elec- 
tion, 714 ;  minori^  report,  714;  passage  of  the  bin 
for  the  readmiesion  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  715 ; 
military  order  of  General  Canby  turning  the  State 
government  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  716;  instal- 
tetion  of  Governor  Walker,  716;  proclamation  an- 
noondng  the  consummation  of  reconstruction,  710 ; 
cost  of  reconstruction,  716 ;  the  Cssar  Griffin  case, 
716. 
Fo^.— For  President  and  Vice-President  of  tho  United 
States,  178. 
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Wadb,  Bksjaiok.— Senator  trota  Ohio,  120 ;  President 
pro  Um^  of  the  Senate,  ISO. 

Wauueb,  RoaicBT  J^ias.^Birth,  717 ;  death,  717 ;  career, 
717. 

Wabnxb,  WnxABD.— Senator  from  Alabama,  ISO;  on  the 
filteenth  amendment,  147, 160, 168, 164. 

Washbubitx,  Euhu  B.— Representative  from  Illinois, 
120 ;  reports  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of-office  law, 
176 ;  appointed  minister  to  France,  272. 

TTa^nwiPQriv.— Pumping-engine  of  large  capacityt  717 ; 
diagram  thereof,  718. 

Watts,  Thomas.— Birth,  718 ;  death,  718 ;  pursuits,  718. 

WxBB,  Jaiobs  Watson.  —  Minister  to  Brazil,  77  ;  de- 
mands bis  passports,  77. 

Welgxxb,  Kabl  Theodobe.— Birth,  719 ;  death,  719 ;  ca- 
reer, 719. 

Wut  Fliv^nin.— Popular  sentiment  on  the  removal  of  po- 
litical disabilities,  719 ;  test-oaths,  719 ;  finances,  719 ; 
State  debt,  720;  schools,  720;  normal  schools,  720; 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  720;  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  720 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
720;  latificationofthefifteenth  amendment,  720;  con- 
struction of  a  new  State-house,  720 ;  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  721 ;  manufitcturing  and  min- 
ing interests,  721. 

WmsTLEB,  Gbobox  WiLUAif.— ^Birth,  721;  death,  721; 
pursuits,  721. 

WxcKUFJiB,  Chablbs  A.— Birth,  721 ;  death,  721 ;  career, 
721. 

WnjJET,  Waxtmak  T.— Senator  from  West  Virglnis,  120 ; 
on  fifteenth  amendment,  166 ;  on  repudiation,  182. 

Wn.TJAMS,  GxoBOB  H.— Senator  ftom  Oregon,  120 ;  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution,  188,  168;  on 
the  public  debt,  189. 

Wilson,  Hbkbt.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  120;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  134 ;  offers  amendment  to 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  166;  letter  to  President 
Grant  on  aflhirs  in  Georgia,  806. 

Wire  TVomtM^.— Description  of  the  system,  722. 

fflMxmiin.— General  prosperity,  728 ;  schools,  728 ;  school 
ftmd,728;  normal  schools,  728;  State  University,  728 ; 
charitable  Institutions,  728 ;  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
728;  assigned  causes  of  insanity,  724 ;  State  Prison, 
724 ;  cost  of  benevolent  and  penal  Institutions,  721 ; 
National  Military  Asylum,  724;  finances,  724;  State 
debt,  734;  assessed  valuation  of  property,  726 ;  State 
lands,  726;  Republican  Convention,  726;  nomina- 
tions, 726 ;  resolutions,  725 ;  Democratic  Convention, 
726;  resolutions,  726;  election  results,  726;  efforts 
for  improvements  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers, 
726 ;  resolutions  of  the  convention,  727 ;  session  of  the 
Legislature,  727 ;  measures,  727 ;  election  of  United 
States  Senator,  727 ;  Judicial  decision  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  levy  taxes  for  aid  to  railroads, 
727. 
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Woodwabd^BebnaiedBolingbrokx.— Birth,  7S7;  death, 

7S7 ;  pnnmits,  798 ;  works,  IfB^. 
Wool,  Majob-Oxmxbal  John  SLLn.^Blrlh,  738;  death, 

7S8;  edQcatioD,728;  career,  738;  character,  739. 
Wtoboff,  Bev.  Isaac  Nbwton.— Birth,  739;  death,  739; 

parauite,  729 ;  character,  789. 


Teas  and  Nats— amolf.— On  coBsiderlng  Joint  resohi- 
tion,  131 ;  on  motion  to  a^Jonm,  168 ;  on  amendment 
to  filteenth  amendment,  164, 165 ;  on  Senator  Fowier*s 
amendment,  166;  on  amendment  to  fifteenth  amend- 


ment, 166,-166;  on  eoimting  the  vote  of  LobIiUhi, 
171 ;  reUitlTe  to  the  Tennre^if-offloe  law,  180 ;  rehtlTt 
to  pajment  of  public  debt,  188, 184 ;  on  the  bin  to 
strengthen  the  pnbllc  credit,  186, 187;  oo  public  debt, 
190 ;  on  the  Tennre-of-ollloe  BUI,  194^  196 ;  lektlTe  to 
the  public  credit,  196;  on  xeconatmctioD,  SOQ,  SQL 
Souae.^On  amendments  to  the  bOI  to  enibroe  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  181, 188;  relitlve  to  the  tf 
teenth  amendment,  168, 170 ;  on  tiie  bill  tostreogthn 
the  public  credit,  186 ;  on  publle  debt,  190 ;  on  a  Bc- 
constmctlon  Committee,  199;  on  the  TeaiueKrf-dloe 
Bill,  195 ;  relaiiye  to  the  public  credit,  197;  onreooB- 
stmction,  199 ;  on  sympathy  with  Caba,  SOL 
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